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Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr, President, 
the Senate Special Committee on Aging, 
of which I am a member, has held hear- 
ings on the activities of unscrupulous 
persons who prey upon our elderly cit- 
izens. We have found that senior citi- 
zens have been bilked out of millions of 
dollars through health frauds and 
quackery, 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr Wrt1ams] is chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Frauds and 
Misrepresentations Affecting the Elderly. 
Recently, he was interviewed by Mr. 
Harry W. Flannery on the “As We See 
It" program, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
transcript of the program broadcast 
through American Broadcasting Co. sta- 
tions on Sunday, July 26, 1964. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SALESMAN OF SORROW 

Mr, FLANNERY, As we see it, American re- 
tired persons have been the victims of all 
kinds of rackets. Unscrupulous persons in 
States like Arizona and Florida have tried to 
sell land in desert wastes and flooded swamps. 
Persons who suffer from arthritis, asthma, 
lumbago and other Illnesses, to which the 
aged are prone, have been peddled worthless 
ray machines, ointments and pills. Some- 
times the elderly have also bought words 
more glowing than the facts of the insurance 
they purchased. 

Senator Harrison A, Wutt1ams, chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Frauds and 
‘Misrepresentations Affecting the Elderly, tells 
what the committee has discovered for this 
radio station of the ABC network and the 
AFL-CIO. Your reporter, Harry W. Flannery, 
talked with Senator Writtams in his office 
in the Senate Office Building here in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Wit1ams, what led you into in- 
vestigating the charges that the elderly peo- 
ple of the Nation are being victimized by 
quacks and racketeers? 

Senator Wit1ams, At one of our first full 
committee hearings, we had testimony from 
people who knew about many of the frauds 
that were being perpetrated and we went on 
from there and, of course, we developed testi- 
mony that shows fraud not only in land 
sales but in many other areas too, with 
elderly people the principal victims. 

Mr. PLanwexr. Which did you take up first? 

Senator Wrtt1ams. We have dealt at some 
length with both these land fraud proposi- 
tions and also with what is even harsher, 
some of the worst misrepresentations and, in 
my judgment, frauds, that are being per- 
petrated on people with health problems, 
afflictions like arthritis, cancer, asthma, and 
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many others. They promise the easy cure 
and they take their earnings that, of course, 
in retirement are dwindling and put them 
into these devices or whatever the so-called 
cure is and it is a tragedy—it is a multi- 
billion dollar tragedy perpetrated on older 
people who can least afford wasting their 
meager savings, 

Mr. FLANNERY. Did the testimony show 
how these older people were approached on 
these devices? 

Senator Wiutams, Every media of ap- 
proach is used, We have all seen, in the land 
sales, the extravagant claims for the retire- 
ment acres, or the investment acres in our 
newspapers. The radio is frequently used, 
Some of the worst racketeers spend unbe- 
Hevable amounts of money on long-distance 
phone solicitation and matchboxes. Every 
media of communication we found used in 
perpetrating these misrepresentations. 

Mr, FLannenx. ‘There are a lot of these old 
people—I think there are about 18 million 
who are retired today, What do they repre- 
sent as a potential market for these grafters? 

Senator Wr.1aMs. Our best estimates 
show the purchasing power of the 18 million 
or so people over 65 in our country to be 
about $38 billion a year spent, which ts, of 
course, a market that is very attractive to 
these plunderers, 

‘Mr, FLanneny. It is a large market in the 
aggregate, but to each one of these Indi- 
viduals {t represents a rather large sum, gen- 
erally, doesn’t it? 

Senator Wruttams, Well, It certainly does, 
We know that most people who are over 65 
and living generally in retirement have in- 
comes of less than $3,000 a year, 

As we sit here, Harry, I have before me a 
long, long letter, from @ woman of 59 who 
lives with her mother and father, and they 
are both late in their 70's. ‘The total fam- 
ily income is $192 a month, She happens 
to be deaf and she has a hearing aid and 
this hearing ald cost her $300. ‘The only 
trouble is that it wasn’t a good one and she 
had had to replace it and replace that one, 
too, Here is another area where there is a 
lot of misrepresentation and gross overpricing 
of a device for health that so many people 
need. 

Mr. FLANNERY. How can one of these elder- 
ly people find that they are getting a re- 
liable hearing aid? Could they rely on their 
doctor? 

Senator Wrt1aMs, I would think so, In 
the health field the reputable Physician is 
still the first line of defense against fraud. 
But, as we know there are so many afflictions 
where medicine has not found the answers. 
‘They have run the course with medicine and 
reliable physicians and have not had a cure 
and have had no promise of a cure and then 
come along the grafters who have the cure. 
In arthritis, it is unbelievable that devices 
that are sold that are extravagantly praised 
as the sure cure that costs in the hundreds 
of dollars that are just worthless boxes of 
wires and coils and lights with no healing 
effect on the disease, 

Mr. FLANNERY. I have seen that some of 
‘these that have to do with asthsma, They 
are called “ozone machines" and so forth 
and they have elaborate establishments into 
which many of these people come. They are 
all of this particular type, I imagine, 

Senator Wiursms. Yes, and we, of course, 
have talked to people who are suffering from 
arthritis, for example. Even the executive 
secretary of the National Association for 


Arthritic People. I will never forget his 
testimony. He said, “you might think we 
are fools and we are dupes, but when you 
have this disease and none of your medical 
cures haye worked, you will grasp at any- 
thing.” He said, “Even today if I read an 
ad that offered some device that seemed to 
represent a cure, I would buy it, I would 
buy it quietly, I would go into the back 
room and try it so nobody would know, but 
I would reach for that straw too," 

Mr. Flannery. And this also enters into 
the field of mail-order glasses, I under- 
stand. 

Senator Wiu.tams. Yes. Iam a recent user 
of spectacles, but my doctor, my optometrist 
tells me that no two eyes ate alike in terms 
of vision, If you need assistance through 
glasses, you must have glasses fitted, because 
if you are going to buy them through the 
mail, both lenses—well, might be alike or 
they might not be, but they are not the 
lenses fitted to your eyes, Bo these $10 or 
$15 mail order glasses just by definition can- 
not be the relief for people with failing eye- 
sight. 

Mr, Flannery. I understand that the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness has warned against these mail order 
Blasses. 

Senator Wruttams. Yes, they certainly 
have. You know, I think our committee 
hearings have had a good effect in a lot of 
these areas, Iam told, and follow it myself, 
that a lot of the advertising, particularly 
in the area of land frauds has been subdued 
since we have put a national spotlight on 
some of the worst of the misrepresentations, 
For example, formerly we used to see a lot 
of great claims for some of the Florida 
investment and retirement sites. We put 
the spotlight on and found out a lot of them 
are hopelesly lost in jungles and under 
water in the swampland. 

Now they are sold as swampland; a lot 
of people are going to buy swampland, 
Probably they are wise or unwise, who 
knows? But at least they are describing it 
as swampland and not as a “meadowland,” 
or “on a plateau.” 

Mr, Flannery. I think these were adver- 
tised (I remember seeing some of these ads 
myself) as being at the rate of $10 down and 
$10 a month and a lot of people thought they 
wouldn't lose very much. 

Senator Wruuiams. Well, we are specula- 
tors, of course, That has been part of our 
national history. We went West to find gold. 
People read these ads, “$10 down, 810 a 
month, buy your 2 acres in sunny Arizona.” 
I can see how it happens. We are not saying 
people should be protected absolutely against 
mail order land sales or sales through inter- 
state communication, newspapers, or radio 
or whatever. All we want is an adequate 
and proper and fair description of the 
property. 

Mr. Fuannery. However, some of these ads 
were so worded that they might have been 
correct in what they did say, but they were 
misleading in their effect. I don't suppose 
there is anything in particular you can do 
about that except to hope that people are 
not misled. I am thinking, for instance; of 
one of the Florida cases which didn’t ad- 
vertise retirement lots, as many of the others, 
but did say they are good investments. Of 
course, they may not be good investments. 

Senator WmxtAms. As long as if they put 
in just the rudiments of fair disclosure. 
‘They can make the conclusion “good invest- 
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ment” but what will make a good invest- 
ment? They have to have some improve- 
ments, a susceptibility to power, you know. 
If it's an area where you know there will not 
be telephone communication or transporta- 
tion for 100 years, then It’s not a good in- 
vestment for anybody. Maybe if it were held 
onto the 10th generation it might ultimately 
be. 

‘Mr. Franny. Well, these advertisements 
appeared in reputable newspapers and might, 
therefore, be considered reliable. Is there 
anything to be done about that? 

Senator Wm.utaMs, This has disturbed me 
and we know that many great papers carry 
these ads. I would just hope that the news- 
Paper folks would exercise greater self-dis- 
cipline and would find ways to check. The 
better business bureaus, by the way, are 
in the forefront of the fight against this 
misrepresentation and doing a good job. I 
would recommend anybody when they are 
buying at more than arm's length, at 2,000 
or 3,000 miles, maybe it would be a good idea 
to stop down to the better business bureau. 

Mr. PianNery. What about legislation? 

Senator Wru1ams. We are earnestly 
searching through the problems of the fair 
disclosure bill for real estate sales, perhaps 
modeled on our experience with the SEC 
and the disclosure principles of the sale of 
securities. In the health field, I think 
devices, if properly defined, could be included 
in the Food and Drug Administration's gen- 
eral area with thelr disclosure requirements 
prior to the new drug being submitted. We 
could also have something like this in devices. 

Another area by the way, is this mat! order 
health insurance. We found a lot of abuses 
here, notwithstanding a lot of good com- 
panies writing good policies there are a lot 
of bad ones who are, in the finest print or 
even beyond the printed page, making claims 
that just don't stand up when the problem 
comes. And the claim is in for the doctor 
bill or the hospital bill, whatever it Is. 

I think it has helped and I think more 
publicity will be additionally helpful to those 
who are being bilked by the plunderers. The 
salesmen of sorrow, someone said, and they 
are. 

Mr. FLawNexy. Thank you, Senator HAR- 
row A. Witttams, chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Frauds and Misrepresenta- 
tions Affecting the Elderly. The Interview 
was In the Senator's office in the Senate Office 
Bullding. This is Harry W, Flannery, your 
reporter, who invites you to be with us next 
week at this same time when “As We See 
It" again comes as a presentation of the 
AFL-CIO and ABC public affairs. 

‘The program has been brought to you by 
the ABC network and the affillated stations 
to which you are listening. 
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Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare was considering the poverty 
program the latter part of June, Mr. J. 
Orrin Shipe, managing director of the 
Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
made a very interesting and informative 
statement. Since this statement is in 
support of the President's war on poverty 
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program and explains the position of the 

credit unions on it, particularly as it re- 

lates to persons of low incomes, I am in- 
serting it herewith for the RECORD. 

It is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF CREDIT UNION NATIONAL A850- 
CIATION, INC., BY JORRIN SHIPE, MANAGING 
Dmecror, TO SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
POVERTY, COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WeLPaRe, U.S. SENATE, JUNE 24, 1964 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, the Credit Union National Asso- 

ciation (CUNA) appreciates the opportunity 
extended to us to file with the Select Sub- 
committee on Poverty this statement on the 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. It will 

be the purpose of this statement to (1) en- 

dorse the President's program; and (2) ex- 
plain why the organization and develop- 
ment of credit unions should be an integral 

part of the war on poverty pı i 
Before discussing the bill, we believe it 

would be appropriate to briefly present a 

picture of the Credit Union National Asso- 

ciation and the organizational structure of 
the credit union movement. CUNA is made 
up of member leagues, Including 49 in the 

United States, 9 in Canada, and 13 in the 

Test of the world. We take pride in the 

fact that CUNA is an international organiza- 

tion admitting member leagues from other 
countries as soon as they are formed and 
qualify for membership. Individual credit 
unions belong to the various leagues. In 
the United States, there are approximately 

21,500 active credit unions with over 14.500,- 

000 members. Canadian leagues have about 

4,600 credit unions with more than 3 million 

members. There are over 4,000 credit unions 

in the rest of the world, with about 750,000 

members. 

CUNA Itself was organized in 1934 as the 
successor to the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau, which was founded by Bos- 
ton merchant and philanthropist Edward A. 
Filene. The first credit union in the United 
‘States was organized by Alphonse Desjardins, 
a parish credit union in New Hampshire, 
‘These pioneers of the credit union movement 
continue to serve as an inspiration to the 
present leadership. 

Now, if I may, I should like to turn to 
consideration of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, in the form reported by the 
House Education and Labor Committee. We 
are not prepared to comment, except in a gen- 
eral way on the bill other than title II. The 
measure as a whole has great significance, 
aside from its specific provisions, because it 
represents the first major attempt by the 
Federal Government to coordinate and direct 
programs to alleviate and eliminate poverty 
throughout our Nation. We are pleased that 
there is heavy emphasis in the act on educa- 
tion and assistance to the youth, for it seems 
to us that here lies the key for the eventual 
elimination of poverty. The urban and 
Tural community action programs outlined 
in title II appear practical and workable, 
Much will depend on the initiative of local 
citizens, but this is as it should be. We are 
also pleased, however, that there is ample 
authority for the Director, in some instances, 
to work directly with local organizations if a 
community action plan is lacking. It seems 
to us that a judicious combination of these 
two methods can yield productive results, 
We would hope to see our member credit 
union leagues active in developing and par- 
ticipating in community action plans in 
various localities throughout the country. 
We are confident that they would thus be 
eligible for assistance under sections 204 and 
205. We also feel there is an opportunity 
for CUNA itself to participate in programs 
under sections 206 and 207. 

Section 206, as you know, enables the Di- 
rector to authorize assistance in the training 
of specialized personnel needed to develop, 
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conduct, or administer community action 
programs or services provided thereunder. 
Here is an ideal opportunity, it seems to us, 
for providing credit union organizational 
specialists for the use of communities which 
request them. In section 207, provision is 
made for the Director to make contracts 
which private nonprofit organizations for the 
conduct of research, training, and demon- 
stration projects in various communities. 

There is no express provision for credit 
union participation under title 11—dealing 
with special programs to combat poverty in 
rural areas, However, it reems to us that 
the broad language in title II obviates the 
necessity for us to seek specific inclusion 
under title IIT. 

Among the other provisions in the remain- 
ing titles, the proposal for yolunteers in serv- 
ice to America is particularly noteworthy. 
The volunteer idea has become popular 
among the Nation's youth as a result of the 
work of the Peace Corps, and we are sure 
the same enthusiasm can be generated for 
a domestic volunteer project. We would hope 
that some of these volunteers would receive 
training in the organization and operation 
of credit unions so they would be prepared 
to assist In the formation of new credit 
unions whenever appropriate. 

At this point, I think it should be made 
clear that the statements made in this paper 
are directed to a special problem: the state 
of the poor. Therefore, what we urge in 
this statement should not be construed as 
CUNA's total position on credit union or- 
ganization and development, extending to all 
ranges of income levels, Rather, what we 
are proposing is that the ploneering and dit- 
ficult work boing carried out today by the 
credit union movement among the Nation's 
poor be accelerated and broadened as part 
Of the overall poverty program, Wo are not 
suggesting that the Federal Government, or 
State or local governments, be asked to take 
a hand in the development of credit unions 
among people of more fortunate circum- 
stance. This work has been done for years 
by CUNA and the leagues and we will con- 
tinue to perform this important function. 
‘What we are suggesting in this paper is that 
the benefits of credit unions be brought as 
quickly as possible to the people who need 
their service—the aged, the sharecroppers, 
the slumdwellers in urban centers, and the 
migrant workers. Our comments here today 
should be viewed as relating solely to low- 
income groups in this country. 

In many ways it is a mark of sophistica- 
tion on the part of the credit union move- 
ment that in the past few years we have be- 
gun considering the problems of persons 
with low incomes as distinct from those 
served by the typical credit union. For a 
long time, this was not the case, although 
since its inception, the credit union move- 
ment has been dedicated to serving the 
“ttle man.” In fact, the symbol of the 
movement, known the world over, is the 
figure of a “little man" being shielded from 
financial adversity by his umbrella—symbol~ 
izing his credit union. The “little man" 50 
years ago was the average working man. To- 
Gay's “little man” is the disadvantaged per- 
zon whom prosperity has passed by. A major 
aim of the credit union movement has been 
the stamping out of usury. Eliminating high 
interest rates through credit unions has 
benefited everyone, except the loan shark. 
Obviously, however, its primary benefit has 
fallen to those who previously were unabli 
to secure credit at reasonable rates, In the 
early part of this century, this would haye in- 
cluded about everyone unable to take out a 
loan from a bank. When it is remembered 
that banks have only recently begun to court 
the consumer, It can be understood that 
there were precious few persons able to ob- 
tain personal loans when they needed money 
at rates that were fair and equitable, 
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‘The credit. union movement has changed 
all this in States.. Credit unions 


United 
were to accept the signature and 
good faith of the borrower as the only col- 


credit to the “little man” at reasonable rates. 
‘The Federal Credit Union Act, and many 
State credit union acts, stipulate a maximum 
interest rate of 1 percent per month, or # 
true annual interest rate of 12 percent per 
year, inclusive of all charges incident to the 
transaction. ‘This maximum rate is often 
lowered. by the use of interest refunds and 
other means. Furthermore, a credit union 
borrower often obtains, at no extra cost, loan. 
protection insurance which will pay off his 
loan in case he should die. When the mem- 
ber saves in his credit union, in many cases, 
his savings are matched, dollar for dollar, 
to provide life insurance up to a maximum 
of $2,000, This type of life savings insurance 
was pioneered by the credit union movement. 
Additionally, a credit union member has 
available credit and family financial counsel- 
ing services that are designed to help him 
utilize his money wisely. Loans are never 
made merely for the sake of granting a loan. 
‘Rather, 1t is the policy of, the credit union 
movement to extend credit only for provident 
and productive p ‘Thus, the reason 
for being of credit unions is to serve the needs 
of its members rather than to turn a profit. 
‘They were the first to demonstrate that the 
Uttle man will repay his debts. Other lenders 
‘are now entering the field as rapidly as pos- 
sible, most notably the commercial banks. 

‘The credit union movement welcomes the 
competition of these lenders, because the 
general effect, if the competition is accom- 
panied by full disclosure, will be to reduce 
interest rates to the borrower. This is the 
ultimate good as far as the credit union 
movement. is concerned, 

For many years, the focus of attention 
within the movement was on the organiza- 
tion and development of credit unions 
wherever possible. No distinction was made 
between income groups. If a common bond 
existed, and if a credit union could be 
organized, it was organized. CUNA and the 
leagues spent the decade of the 1920's doing 
just that. They concentrated their efforts. 
on easily identifiable groups working in post 
offices, packinghouses, railroad yards, and 
factories. Those early credit unions are the 
larger credit unions of today. ‘The key to 
the credit union movement's success was its 
ability to locate groups with the most prom- 
ining base for establishing a successful credit 
union, 

‘The membership of a credit union is made 
up of people with a “common bond” of in- 
terest or occupation. ‘These members pool 
their savings for the purpose of making low- 
cost loans to one another for provident and 
productive purposes, Each credit union is 
an independent, nonprofit corporation, 
chartered by either the State or Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is run by ite members on a 
democratic basis with ample room for par- 
ticipation by all, The common bond of 
interest or occupation can take many forms. 
For example, a credit union may be formed 
among people who work together, who be- 
long to the same church or society, or who 
live within a well defined community area. 

CUNA and its member leagues over the 
years developed a pattern of organization 
which worked well with groups of average 
income, This pattern was, and is, based on 
the educational and social level of the poten- 
tial members, who ordinarily are able to 
understand the theory of mutual self-help, 
and can readily learn the techniques needed 
to run a successful credit union. Some years 
ago, it became apparent to the leaders of 
the credit union movement that a gap had 
developed in our organizational pattern. 
Credit unions were serving middie income 
groups, but the needs of the less-fortunate 
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persons with below-average incomes were not 
being met. It was feared that the credit 
union movement, traditionally oriented to- 
ward serving the “Uttle man,” might become 
movement primarily of middle-income per- 
sons. Although it was recognized that, 
middle-income people need the benefite of 
credit’ union membership as much as any- 
one else, it was felt that a special effort. 
ought to be made to organize credit unions 
among the poor. Out of this concern there 
emerged the low-income project carried on. 
by CUNA's Organization and Expansion De- 
partment. This program, begun 3 years ago, 
‘was set up on a pilot basis to develop infor- 
mation on the best means of serving persons 
of low incomes. 

It is now possible for us to draw some con- 
clusions from the information developed 
during the years cur low-income project has 
been in operation, It has become most clear 
that the organisation of a credit union ex- 
clusively among low-income persons requires 
much more careful preparation, planning, 
and effort. than a credit. union designed to 
serve people of moderate Incomes. Our work 
in low-income areas is demonstrating that 
it is absolutely essential to meticulously lay 
the groundwork in advance of the formation 
of a credit union among the poor. Crucial 
among the preliminary tasks is the seeking 
out of persons competent to accept leader- 
ship positions as officers, directors, and com- 
mitteemen in the credit union. One of the 
problems in finding leaders is that the people 
most eligible for these posts are already 
ccupled with numerous other community af- 
fairs. 

Gaining acceptance of the credit union 
among the potential membership is also a 
major task. It is quite different from work- 
ing among persons with richer cultural back- 
grounds. For one thing, if the people are 
‘unable to read, the function of a credit union 
must be explained orally, on a person-to- 
person basis. In other circumstances, an 
organizer might be able to do that same 
Job by leaving an assortment of literature to 
be read by the potential members. Genera- 
tion of enthusiasm for the credit union idea 
among persons with deprived backgrounds 
is no small task. They do not. ordinarily 
respond to illustrations of other successful 
credit unions, ‘They must be shown that this 
particular credit union will benefit them, 
‘These people are extremely reluctant to en- 
trust what savings they do have to this new, 
and to most, foreign venture. A great deal 
of friendly persuasion must be brought to 
bear to encourage these people to take the 
first steps necessary toward self-sufficiency. 
‘Once the credit union gets underway, we have 
found it almost invariably essential that it 
be provided with continuing technical as- 
sistance for the first several years of its life: 
During: this time, the membership of the 
credit union can be increased, enthusiasm 
generated, savings encouraged, books and 
records. maintained properly, and, in general, 
the credit union can be made to run 
smoothly. 

The Credit Union National Association, at 
its board of directors’ meeting, in May, took 
steps to accelerate development of credit 
unions among low-income groups in New 
York, Chicago, and Washington. Under this 
Program, full-time credit union specialists 
are being retained to organize and manage 
the operation of the demonstration credit 
unions in each city during the early stages. 
We believe this approach is a significant 
breakthrough in the organizational pattern 
for low-income credit unions. If it suc- 
ceeds, the way to a sound and practical ap- 
proach to the problem of providing thrift 
and credit facilities for the poor will have 
been established. 

To launch such a program on a national 
scale, a substantial number of credit union 
specialists would have to be trained and 
placed in the field. These men would pro- 
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vide the technical assistance necessary to 
organize and maintain demonstration credit 
unions among the poor. The specialists 
would continue their relationships with the 
credit unions for the length of time required 
to make them self-sustaining. An integral 
part of this program would be the education 
and training of persons within the local 
community so that they could assume the 
responsibilities of managing the affairs of 
the credit union of the earliest possible time. 
For many, this work would represent their 
first grassroots experience in democracy and 
leadership, 

If our confidence in our ability to ald the 
poor seems high, we feel there is ample 
Justification for our optimism based on the 
accomplishments of credit union develop- 
ment. overseas using similar techniques. 
Probably the most. significant difference be- 
tween the credit union movement here in 
the United States and that in the developing 
countries lies in the purposes for which 
credit is granted. Here at home, credit for 
the most. part goes: toward the purchase of 
automobiles, household furnishings, homes 
and home improvements, medical services, 
and recreation. Overseas, a larger portion of 
the loans granted are directed toward such 
things as purchase of farm implements, 
seed, fertlizer, and soon. Obviously, in coun- 
tries with less advanced economies, the 
availability of production credit 1s more 
essential for the well-being of their citizens. 
However, the important, point is that both 
domestically and overseas, the credit needs 
of the poor are being met through credit 
unions, 

In testimony delivered to the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, William C, Rogers, 
Deputy Coordinator for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, noted that the tangible evi- 
dent in the growth of credit unions in Latin 
America “is less important than the willi 
ness of the people of Latin America to move, 
He said the United States is seeing a “grad- 
ual but important shift in attitude” as the 
People become more willing to enter into 
Self-help efforts required for the success of 
the Alliance for Progress. It is clear, there- 
fore, that a successful credit union can be 
& powerful psychological stimulant to the 
poor who take their first big step toward self- 
sufficiency by banding together to help each 
other. 

OUNA has two contracts with AID, one 
signed October 5, 1962, the other January 
1963. The contracts were entered into fol 
lowing extensive oversea development work 
by the credit union movement. Since 1954, 
CUNA’s world extension department has ad- 
ministered the expenditure of $1 million of 
credit union money and technical assistance, 
funded by CUNA’s member leagues in the 
Untted States and Canada. Representatives 
of the credit union movement in the Jast 10 
years. visited the following locations and 
countries: Antigua, Australia, Barbados, Brit- 
ish Honduras, Guiana, Formosa, Dominica, 
Fiji, Ghana, Granada, Hatti, Iran, Ireland, Ja- 
maica, Kenya, Korea, Mexico, Montserrat, 
Netherlands Antilles, Nigeria, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesta, Nyasaland, the Philip- 
pines, Tanganyika, Trinidad, Tunisia, and 
‘Uganda. 

As is evident, the two contracts with AID, 
which are confined to 12 countries in Cen- 
tral and South America, represent only a 
part of the development work being under- 
taken by CUNA. Up to now, major work has 
been done in Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, and Venezuela. At the completion of 
the two contracts, it is anticipated an ad- 
ditional 4,500 credit unions will have been 
organized in Central and South America. At 
the present time, there are national federa- 
tions of credit unions/cooperatives in Ven 
Zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Brazil, and Panama. The of these 
national federations gives an indication that 
the credit union movement in each of these 
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countries is maturing. Already, Peru's fed- 
eration is entirely self-supporting. By Oc- 
tober 1, the Venezuelan federation will be 
self-supporting. Colombia's federation cur- 
rently underwrites the salaries of 14 of the 
27 employees on its staff. The federation in 
Ecuador is scheduled to become self-support- 
ing in 5 years. 

Just recently, CUNA has entered into con- 
tracts with the Peace Corps for development 
work in Ecuador. This contract represents 
a full-scale assault by the U.S. Government 
on the credit problems in the Ecuadorian 
economy. The total thrust of this and all 
credit union development programs is toward 
the day when the various countries in which 
we are working will become self-supporting. 
‘What has been most gratifying to us in the 
10 years in which we have been working 
overseas is the rapid rate at which countries 
can reach this goal. ‘There is no question 
that people the world over, once given a dem- 
onstration of the theory and management of 
credit unions, respond to this unique form 
of self-help. It is only necessary to supply 
technical assistance for a reasonable amount 
of time before the nationals. themselves are 
able to take over the total operation of the 
credit unions in their countries, from organ- 
izing and examining them to providing their 
own technical assistance. 

"We in the credit union movement feel that 
our programs of oversea development in 
conjunction with AID and the Peace Corps, 
and on our own initiative, instill in the new 


democracy at the grassroots, and they are 
shown it can work. As Mr. Rogers said in bis 
statement, the people of Latin America are 
showing signs that they are willing to move. 
Tt is our hope—and belief—that the forma- 
tion of credit unions is contributing to 
some extent in this progress toward a better 
life. 

‘Armed with this experience overseas, we 
look upon the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1064 as opening the door for a similar pro- 
gram of credit union development among 

in the United States. Certainly 


gram designed to help them to help them- 
selves, there seems to us no reason why a 
along the same lines should not 
be made a part of Government policy here at 
Once again, I should like to empha- 
that we are here talking about credit 
union development, on. a cooperative basis 
between the Federal and State governments 
and the credit union movement, for the poor 
of this country—those who oannot be reached 
by ordinary means. In the Economic Report 
of the President sent to Congress in January, 
it is estimated that one-fifth of the Nation’ 
families and one-fifth of the total population 
are poor, It is to these people that we wish 
to bring the thrift and credit services of 
credit unions. 

We were pleased recently that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture's Rural Areas Develop- 
ment Advisory Committee approved a state- 
ment endorsing credit union development to 
aid the rural poor. The statement noted 
that the AID technical assistance program 
provides aid to underdeveloped nations to 
establish credit unions, and suggested that 
similar programs for our own backward areas 
should be instituted. The provision of con- 
tinuing technical assistance by professionally 
trained staff through private and Govern- 
ment agencies was recommended by the com. 
mittee. “This assistance often means the 
difference between the presence or absence 
of credit and savings for low-income groups, 
offered to them in a way that is helpful for 
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their own betterment,” the statement said. 
“Often this is a first step in the development 
of a feeling of dignity and usefulness on the 
part of these Individuals,” it continues. 

‘The statement by the Rural Areas Develop- 
ment Advisory Committee is especially sig- 
nificant because it was drawn up and ap- 
proved by persons with many decades of 
experience in the rural areas, and particu- 
larly in less affluent locales. The committee 
recognized that special attention should be 
given to the organization of credit unions 
among low-income groups, and it is our 
thesis that this special attention is required 
if such programs are to be successful. Rural 
areas pose greater problems of organizing and 
developing credit unions due to the fact that 
membership must be sought over a wider 
geographical area, and, in the case of migrant 
workers, within a shifting population. 
‘There 1s need for studies of these matters 
to determine how credit unions can be tail- 
lored to fit the needs of these people. It is 
fundamental in our thinking that the provi- 
sion of credit union facilities is absolutely 
essential if there are to be lasting results 
from the poverty program. People must 
gain confidence in their own ability to man- 
age money. 

In urban areas, credit union development 
has progressed to a higher level among the 
poor, There are credit unions in housing 
projects, settlement houses, and churches. 
We are hopeful that the previously men- 
tioned action of the board of directors in 
appropriating $50,000 to expedite the devel- 
opment of credit unions among the urban 
poor will provide us with much helpful in- 
formation. Much of the impetus for this 
urban program has been provided by Rev. 
Geno Baroni, assistant pastor of Sts. Paul 
and Augustine Church in Washington, who 
is a member of the President's Juvenile 
Delinquency Action Planning Board. The 
credit union at Father Baroni’s church is 
an outstanding example of the service that 
can be provided residents in the center of 
the city. 

In all credit union low-income programs, 
whether rural or urban, emphasis is placed 
on the education of youth in money man- 
agement techniques. It is our beler that 
the greatest and most enduring work can be 
accomplished by giving special attention to 
teenagers and to young married couples. 
These people need not follow in the foot- 
steps of their elders, who for years have 
been unable to obtain credit except at ex- 
orbitant rates of interest and who have 
never been offered the means of learning 
how to save and manage thelr money. In 
developing the center-city program, CUNA 
will, of course, devote its energies to serving 
the needs of all the people in the member- 
ship of the new credit unions. But it is our 
belief, until results show otherwise, that the 
most fertile field for preaching the gospel of 
financial independence through credit 
unions will be found among the young. We 
‘would even hope that older people will be 
led to a belief in credit unions through the 
example of the youth. 

Returning now to the bill, we find our- 
selves in wholehearted agreement with the 
majority views contained in House Report 
1458, which accompanied H.R. 11877. The 
majority states on page 1 that “what we 
need now is a commitment on the part of 
the people, the communities, private or- 
ganizations, and all levels of government.” 
The primary purpose of this legislation— 
and to our mind the most significant point 
is “to express this commitment, to state ex- 
Plicitly that the Congress and the Federal 
Government are committing this Nation to 
a war designed to eliminate poverty," the 
report says. We recognize, as Mr. Shriver 
has sald on many occasions, that this bill 
is but a first step. Its significance lies not 
so much in the programs proposed as in the 
spirit in which they are presented. This is 
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our Nation’s first step toward a coordinated 
approach to the problems of poverty in this 
country, The House report states that the 
bill “would authorize programs to attack the 
causes of poverty—lack of education, poor 
health, absence of a marketable skill, and 
unstable family life.” And it is to the cure 
of this particular blight that the credit 
union movement has dedicated itself world- 
wide. 

When we speak of economic illiteracy we 
do not mean a lack of textbook education on 
economic matters. We mean rather the 
ability to discriminate between goods of- 
fered, between sources of credit, a sophisti- 
cation in the manner of allocating income, 
of saving, of understanding and accepting 
the limits of spending. We mean further a 
belief in the effectiveness of the democratic 
process evidenced by participation in the life 
of the credit union, by attending meetings, 
serving on committees, and so forth. We 
believe that credit unions properly utilized 
can bring the poor back into the Nation's 
economic mainstream. Along with educa- 
tion, job training, health care, and so on, 
credit unions will lead these people to the 
high ground of self-sufficiency. 

It is our understanding that credit union 
participation in the President's war on pov- 
erty will take place under the authority in 
title IT, dealing witth urban and rural com- 
munity action programs. Under this title, 
emphasis will be given to programs initiated 
by urban and rural communities to attack 
poverty. In light of this, we are now urg- 
ing our member leagues to begin the neces- 
sary discussions with other organizations, 
public and private, in their States in order 
to develop broadly based action programs for 
their locales. It is our conviction that 
through these community programs a great 
deal can be done to eliminate poverty. 
‘However, we have felt some concern that th 
requirements of an ongoing program might 
‘be too sophisticated for at least some com- 
munities. 

We, therefore, approve the action of the 
House in altering titie II to the point where 
the Director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity is given authority in part A to con- 
tract directly with agencies and organizations 
Ina given location. This additional flexibility 
will, we feel, be adequate to solve any prob- 
lems that might have arisen under the orig- 
inal proposal. ‘The report to the House says 
on this point that the committee “antici- 
pates that the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity will encourage the development of com- 
munity action programs which would carry 
out a multifaceted coordinated attack on the 
interrelated causes of poverty.” The report 
continues, “It is not, however, the intention 
of the committee that the development of 
such a comprehensive communitywide plan 
be a prerequisite to the extension of financial 
assistance to a public or private nonprofit 
agency for the development or execution of a 
program which gives promise of progress to- 
ward elimination of a cause or causes of 
poverty through developing employment op- 
portunities, improving human performance, 
Motivation, and productivity, or bettering 
the conditions under which people live, learn, 
and work.” We are in wholehearted agree- 
ment with this statement. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to join with 
other organizations dedicated to the public 
welfare in endorsing the President's war on 
poverty. We feel this program is going to 
make a significant contribution to the allevi- 
ation of poverty in this country. But more 
important, it represents a recognition by the 
highest levels of Government that the causes 
of poverty can be eliminated by a determined 
effort to coordinate various programs. If, as 
the House report says, what is needed now 
is a commitment from private organizations, 
among others, CUNA gives that commitment. 
The credit union movement and its leaders 
are ready to give their fullest energies to this 
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task, which is:of the utmost urgency if the 
United States is to become the “great so~ 
ciety” the President foresees. 


Penn Jones, Courageous Country Editor 
in Texas, Fights for Intellectual 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
the Houston Chronicle’s Sunday maga- 
zine, Texas, has published an article on 
Texas’ award-winning country editor, 
Penn Jones, of the Midlothian Mirror— 
circulation about 750. The article, 
captioned “Penn Jones, Texas’ Toughest 
County Editor,” tell of the difficulties of 
a courageous editor who honestly and 
vigorously voices his convictions. Mr. 
Jones and I have fought side by side 
in many hard for better gov- 
ernment in Texas. I value his friendship 
and his aid. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
as a tribute to a brave man, the article 
written by Van Hetherly, of the Houston 
Chronicle staff. 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Chronicle, Texas Maga- 
zine, July 26, 1964] 
Penn Jones, Texas’ TOUGHEST: COUNTRY 
Evrron 
(Text by Van Hetherly) 

A fire siren’s scream jolted Penn Jones 
awake. He bounded out of bed, fumbled for 
spectacles and clothes, then raced into the 
early morning gloom. 

“Whose place is it?" Jones shouted to a 

block away. 

“Yours!” Nightwatchman J, T, Garvin 
yelled back. 


Thus, on a May night in 1962, the chaotic 
it 


Jones’ Midlothian Mirror, leaving it a charred 
shambles. 

The crusty little man wasn’t 
Neither was his wife, Her reaction: “That's 
strange. I always thought it would be our 
home they would try to get.” 

Already Jones had been in Sistfights. Irate 
advertisers had squeezed him in an economic 
‘vise, His enemies snubbed his family. And 
he had even sent his youngest son to the 
more amiable climate of Waxahachie High 
School, 11 miles away. 

Jones himself 1s no slouch with the insult. 


the 
insult those people who fail * * * to ful- 
fill the obligations they haye inherited along 
with their citizenship.” Friends contend 
that the editorial barbs he sinks into public 
oficials are justified. His opponents are 
mostly mum, but one declares: “Some mighty 
bad things have happened to Mr. Jones, and 
he has deserved every one of them.” 

One of the latest bad things was the bomb- 
ing, which remains unsolved despite investi- 
gation by local police, sheriff, and Texas Ran- 
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later it cracked off the press just as it had 
every Thursday, as sassy and irreverent as 


Its appearance sparked mixed reactions 
among the 1,800 souls in Midlothian, most 
of whom commute to jobs in Dallas, a half 
hour away. Jones figures two-thirds of them 
applauded the unnamed bomber. He can 
chuckle now when he says, “One city coun- 
cilman asked Garvin why the hell he didn’t 
wait 15 minutes more to turn in the alarm." 

Why this animosity toward Jones: 

For one thing he is a Uberal Democrat in 
a town where political tastes run to the far 
right. 

Secondly, he's a sworn foe of locked-door 
doing by public officials. 

Both are unpopular attitudes in Midlothi- 
an where the John Birch Society is big and 
where the school board informed Jones years 
ago: “We're closing these meetings in order 
to keep things from getting out.” 

‘The pugnacious publisher pulls no punches 
in his fight against what he calls the town’s 
aristocracy, the larger landowners, and old 
families who influence public affairs, Jones 
freely claims voting irregularities, ineptness, 
and plain fraud. But legal action is futile, 
he says, because there are people in the 
courts “who hate my guts.” 

Jones grew only 5 feet 2 inches high in 
his 49 years, but the fearless World War II vet 
has twice defended his views with his fists, 
Both bouts grew out of a compulsory high 
school assembly to hear a Birch-tinged talk 
by rightwing lecturer Edgar W. Seay. The 
first erupted with the school principal when 
Jones went to his office to ask that he allow 
“some other speaker—I mentioned Judge 
Sarah T. Hughes—to. addres». the students 
and give the other side of the story.” ‘The 
second swapping of blows was with Seay 
himself in the Mirror office. And if he didn't 
win the first fights, Jones’ other battles have 
won him the Elijah Parish Lovejoy Award 
for Courage in Journalism, have made him 
a sought-after speaker and have been tough 
on his wife. Says he: “She's a brainy little 
girl and gutty, too. She's put up with me for 
23 years, but she doesnt enjoy getting 
‘snubbed on the street or having people turn 
away when they see her.” 

‘This is one reason Jones may soon give 
up. “Twenty years is long enough to fight a 
community and not even elect a single school 
trustee. Looking back, I've tried to improve 
‘things and I guess I pushed too hard.” 

Should he leave Midlothian, you can bet 


F. Kennedy Society “to answer the Birchers 
speech for speech.” 

If that doesn't jell, Jones seriously in- 
tends to join the Peace Corps, “if theyll have 
me.” Says this ‘Texan who never lost 
the ability to laugh despite dark days: “I 
could at least teach printing to Africans on 
the antique equipment they must have be- 
cause that’s the kind I’ve got.” 


Export of Logs From Washington and 
Oregon Ports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 
OF WASHINGTON. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 
Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
trict depends to a considerable extent 
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upon a healthy and viable lumber indus- 
try. Thousands of families exist on 
earnings gained from employment in 
some of the finest forests in the world, 
Thousands more earn their living from 
work in the most modern mills to be 
found anywhere. 

The latest. census figures show that in 
the 9 counties of southwestern Wash- 
ington, which I represent, there were 99 
mills employing 20 or more persons and 
that there were over 100 small mills em- 
ploying less than 20. Estimates indicate 
that 15,000 to 20,000 jobs are filled by 
those working in the lumber and logging 
industry in the third district. 

‘Thus, I am concerned, as are many 
other Members of Congress, over any- 
thing which would affect or threaten to 
affect, adversely the timber industry. 
Many persons are concerned over the re- 
cent increases in exports of logs from the 
forests of the Pacific Northwest. They 
feel this increase in log exports will 
mean that not enough logs will be avail- 
able to fill the requirements of the mills 
of the area and thus. they feel employ~ 
ment could be expected to decrease and 
many persons will be jobless and without 


resources. 

It was in 1961 Heeb SADR L OIE 1O 
Japan assumed serious proportions. 
that year 328,116,000 board feet of fone 
ber were exported from Pacific North- 
west forests to Japan. There were 
6,775,000 board feet exported to Canada 
and 129,000 board feet to South Korea. 
Thus, in 1961 a total of 335,675,000 board 
feet of logs were from the Pa- 
cific Northwest. In 1962, the total de- 
creased to 311,223,000 board feet, most of 
which was sent to Japan. 

But in 1963 log exports in terms of 
board feet more than doubled when 
638,722,000 board feet were exported to 
Japan; 51,216,000 to Canada; and 
17,582,000. to South Korea. Experts ex- 
pect that during 1964 new records will be 
set in exports of logs from Washington 
and Oregon ports. During the first 3 
months of this year, 228,883,000 board 
feet of logs were exported compared with 
only 110,210,000 in the same period of 
1963. 

If this trend continues, and there is 
every indication it will, log exports from 
our forests in the Pacific Northwest will 
exceed 1 billion board feet. Estimates 
indicate that this amount of logs, if proc- 
essed in U.S. mills, would create between 
5,000 and 10,000 new jobs. 

When the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on the Interior and Related Agencies 
was hearing testimony earlier this year 
from Forest. Service officials, I asked sev- 
eral questions about export of logs. I 
would like to quote those questions and 
the answers. 

Mrs. Hansen. How many logs from the 
Us. Forest Service have been exported to 
Japan as logs? 

‘Mr. Curry. We have no way of knowing, 
because once the timber is sold and removed 
from the national forest, it can be diverted 
to mills and markets in several different di- 
rections. It becomes private property and 
we do not keep track of what private parties 
do with the logs after they become private 
property. We know some timber from na- 
tional forests has been exported. 

‘Mrs. Hansen. Is your policy different from 
Canada's in that respect? 
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‘Mr. Curr, I think it does differ; yes. 

Mr. GREELEY. I think the policy of the 
Province of British Columbia sets a method 
of control by the Provincial government on 
the shipping out of the Province of logs in 
unmanufactured form. 

Mrs, Hansen, Is it not based upon first 
priority to needs of local mills wthin British 
Columbia, and any logs that are not needed 
or are in areas where mills do not exist can 
then be exported? 

Mr. Grretey. I have always understood it 
was quite difficult to secure an export permit 


year considerably over what they were. 

Mrs, Hansen. Is it not true that they will 
step up again in the very near future? 
Outrr. We do not know. 


Rushville, Ind., Uses Civil Defense Corps 
Effectively 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


or INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there 
has often been criticism of the civil de- 
fense corps as a rather superfluous Ap- 
pendage to the operation of our defense 
system. It is probable that at least a 
part of such criticism stems from the 
fact that civil defense is considered most 
of the time as a futile exercise in prepa- 
ration for an event which many consider 
unlikely to occur, and which others con- 
sider useless because in an atomic catas- 
trophe the civil defense people themselves 
will be as much affected as everyone else, 

I do not know in how many other 
places the civil defense corps is operating 
as a servant of public need, not just in 
some future emergency, but in regular 
usefulness to the community. But in 
Rushville, Ind., civil defense workers are 
helping as special traffic police, volunteer 
firemen and nurses, and in other prac- 
tical, constructive ways. 

The story of civil defense usefulness 
in this city of some 7,500 population is 
worthy of attention. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an item from the Rushville Re- 
publican of July 3, 1964. It appeared 
there under the heading of “Miscellany,” 
and was written by a staff writer who 
signs the item “By Jill.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Rushville (Ind.) Republican, July 
3, 1964] 


MISCELLANY 

(Bym) 
The civil defense corps in Rushville has 
been in operation for several years and 
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deserves praise. On weekends, the traffic in 
downtown Rushville gets pretty snarled up 
and, at Main and Second for example, cars 
back up for blocks waiting for the stoplight 
to change. It is then that the civil defense 
trafic police are called on to speed up traffic 
and straighten things out. 

Often on Friday or Saturday night, an 
emergency will arise and it will be necessary 
to call on the civil defense for help. These 
men change into uniforms at a few minutes’ 
notice and are on the job. Each member is 
doing a community service. They do this 
gladly without pay and efictently. Their 
hours of training and responsibility disci- 
plines them to work efficiently in case of 
major disaster. They are under the leader- 
ship of Pat Todd but the chief of police, Jim 
Ravenscraft, promises to share with them 
some of the police training that he recently 
received in Washington, D.C. 

Come the Fourth of July celebration or the 
county fair, and it will be civi defense po- 
lice that will be on hand 100 percent to as- 
sist in handling trafo and see that all ac- 
tivities run smoothly with no disorder. They 
are indispensable at county and sectional 
tourney time. 

‘The program of civil defense also includes 
voluntary firemen and nurses. The member- 
ship in the Nurses Air Corps is large and 
very active. Many members qualify aca- 
demically by taking courses at the high 
school and then get training in practical 
experience in either the hospital or nursing 
homes. The girls are trained intelligently 
in nursing care and in case of disaster or a 
shortage of skilled nurses, are capable of 
handling and caring for either the il or 
injured. 

‘The present city administration is working 
closely with the members of the civil de- 
fense. It has been found that equipment 


it possible for the street department to op- 
erate more efficiently. 

Mayor Stevens is considering ways to keep 
the streets free of snow during the winter 
months. (That is real foresight on this hot 
July day.) He hopes that it will be possi- 
ble to purchase a second used jeep through 
army surplus and the civil defense program. 
‘The jeeps can then be used as snowplows 
to keep streets and sidewalks cleared of snow. 
By using Jeeps instead of tractors many of 
the problems that came up last year in clear- 
ing the streets of snow will be avoided. 


Another Biased Trade Survey? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


or rowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on June 16 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges announced plans for “A Survey 
of the Geographic Origins of U.S. Ex- 
ports in 1963.” 

This new survey is to bring up to date 
a study made in 1960 in pursuit of the 
same elusive subject of export origins. 

I find it hard at the moment to think 
of a more worthless project or a more 
deceptive manner of spending public 
funds. 

The purpose of such surveys has been 
and is very simple: namely, to influence 
legislation. 

Let me ask a simple question, When 
an automobile is exported from Detroit, 
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where does it come from? Who is to 
trace the numerous parts and the raw 
products and minerals to their source? 
Here is room for duplication to run 
rampant. The iron may be mined in 
one State, the steel made in another and 
the parts made out of steel in yet another 
State. The same may be said for the 
glass, copper, lead, paint, and other 
materials that are only assembled in 
Detroit. 

When a parts manufacturer from 
Toledo sells to General Motors or Ford, 
will he know which of those parts, if any, 
will be incorporated into vehicles that 
find their way into exports? 

The same question could be asked 
about numerous other products that are 
assembled, as are automobiles, from nu- 
merous parts. About the only products 
that could be traced with a reasonable 
degree of satisfaction are unprocessed 
agricultural, mineral, or forest products, 
and then only if they were exported in 
the unprocessed form. Even then there 
would be some difficulty. A bushel of 
corn grown in Iowa, for example, would 
be difficult to trace. The first seller is 
usually not himself the exporter. He 
therefore does not know what part, if 
any, of his crop goes abroad. The actual 
exporter will often not know the precise 
origin of the wheat he ships abroad. 

‘To overcome or rather to hide this un- 
certainty the Department of Commerce 
has resorted to some very strange guesses 


would never stand the light of day and 
must be condemned by the standards of 
any fair statistical procedure, Some 
grotesque results have thus been ob- 
tained. If, for example, a half-billion 
bushels of wheat were exported in a 
given year, the population of the wheat- 
producing States would be set down. 
‘The amount of wheat exported by a par- 
ticular State would then be calculated as 
that percentage of the total wheat ex- 
ports that the State’s population is of the 
total population of the wheat-producing 
States; or by applying the share of the 
State's wheat production of total wheat. 
production and then assuming that 
wheat exports from each State were the 
same percentage of the total. 

Such a method would imply that of 
each State's wheat production the same 
proportion would go into export, regard- 
Jess of the State's location. 

Sometimes the calculation does not 
stop there, and efforts are made to show 
how many millions of dollars of exports 
arise in each congressional district. This 
can be done by application of the popu- 
lation ratio of the district to the popula- 
tion of the whole State and then 
dividing the whole State's exports ac- 
cordingly. 

Of course, once we get to the point 
where each district has the same amount 
of population as every other district in 
the State, each district would be shown 
as having exactly the same amount of 
wheat exports as each of the other dis- 
tricts of the State. This would be about 
as accurate as casting a fishing net any- 
where into the sea, hoping to catch as 
many fish as the professional fisherman 
who knows where to go, on the theory 
that the fish population is evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the oceans. 
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‘Mr. Speaker, I am afraid that if this 
survey is carried out and the results pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce, 
we will have another example of the de- 
basement of governmental statistics, 
This will be a supreme example of forcing 
statistics to tell a preconceived story 
without regard to the legitimate use of 
statistical methods. The ethics of such 
practice I leave to anyone who relies on 
public statistics as a guide to his judg- 
ment in solving serious problems. When 
our governmental departments utilize 
statistical surveys in this manner, they 
cast a vitiating doubt on all public statis- 
tical presentations; and this is something 
to be deplored as well as condemned. 
Statistics should be enlightening as bear- 
ers of facts and not misleaders of those 
who use them in all innocence and trust. 

If the Secretary of Commerce never- 
theless insists on proceding with his sur- 
vey, let him also pinpoint the incidence 
of the taxes that support a good part of 
our exports. Our foreign aid exports 
reach a level of more than a billion dol- 
lars and the goods filling these shipments 
are among those that will be surveyed. 
‘The publiz money paid for these goods 
comes from the taxpayer. Can Mr. 
Hodges trace the amount of these taxes 
to particular congressional districts? I 
daresay he would ridicule any such 
suggestion. 

Beside foreign aid shipments we have 
Public Law 480 exports, and these are 
also paid for by the taxpayers. Can 
Secretary Hodges allocate these taxes 
by congressional districts? We sub- 
sidize the exportation of wheat, wheat 
flour, and raw cotton. Can the Secretary 
say how much of this subsidy of over one- 
half billion dollars each voter pays? 

Or will Mr. Hodges in any case show 
only the benefits to the farmers? 

If Mr. Hodges were to present the bit- 
ter with the sweet, we might have more 
confidence in his survey; but were he to 
do that, the purpose of the survey would 
be destroyed. This means of course that 
something is wrong with the purpose, It 
is clearly one sided and designed to em- 
phasize the beneficial and to suppress the 
cost. It is designed to gain support for 
a policy; that is, the national foreign 
trade policy. If this policy were sound it 
would need no such shenanigans in order 
to recommend it. If it cannot be de- 
fended without statistical misfeasance, it 
evidently is hard up for justification. 

I say, Mr, Speaker, that Secretary 
Hodges should call off this survey. It 
would help his standing and that of the 
Department of Commerce in the eyes of 
those who have a serious and honest 
interest in finding the truth about our 
foreign trade policy. 

He should in any case not go ahead 
with it unless he also launched a survey 
to show the injurious effects of imports 
by congressional districts. Imports of 
beef, veal, and lamb, for example, have 
wrought a great deal of economic havoc 
in this country. Let Mr. Hodges ask the 
Census Bureau, which is the agency 
designated to make the export-origin 
survey, to run an equally intensive sur- 
vey of the incidence of unemployment, 
business stagnation, faltering investment 
of capital and discouraging outlook at- 
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tributable to rising imports. The results 
should then be carefully allotted to the 
congressional districts. The students of 
the double-barreled survey could then 
feel at least that an honest effort had 
been made to present both sides of the 
trade question. 

If Iowa exports 50 million bushels of 
wheat, or some similar figure, there will 
be some benefits to farmers and farm- 
workers, There would be no harm in 
pointing to this benefit; but if we are con- 
sidering the wisdom of a trade policy that 
permits imports of a large amount of 
beef; and if these imports break the 
price of cattle which in turn consume 
hundreds of millions of bushels of corn 
grown in Iowa; and if it costs 60 cents 
per bushel to the taxpayer to export the 
wheat, Mr. Hodges should show this 
debit side or be guilty of telling less than 
half the story. 

Isay he should either make this double 
survey, although I greatly doubt the 
feasibility of it, or eliminate the project 
entirely. If he goes ahead with the one- 
sided survey, he will be writing the 
obituary of the statistical integrity of 
the Department over which he presides. 


The Impact of Computers on Social 
Sciences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
during the past decade, the electronic 
computer has had a profound impact on 
methods for acquiring and distributing 
information. In an address before the 
National Automation Conference of the 
American Bankers Association on July 
16 at the New York World’s Fair, Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of the Radio Corp, of America, 
predicted that computers will touch off 
an explosion in the social sclences com- 
parable to that which we witnessed dur- 
ing past half century in the physical 
sciences. 

In his address, General Sarnoff consid- 
ered the role of computers in five areas— 
man's working environment, leisure, edu- 
cation, health, and politics. He foresees 
wide and varied use for computers in the 
communication of ideas between individ- 
uals. But he also strikes some warnings 
about reliance on machines as a substi- 
tute for human judgment. He cited the 
possible temptation to “substitute quan- 
tity for quality of opinion in arriving at 
decisions of policy or action.” 

“There are basic human judgments be- 
yond the competence of any mechanized 
register, moral imperatives beyond arith- 
metic,” he stated. With this warning 
firmly implanted, General Sarnoff de- 
scribes the far-reaching possibilities 
when computers are integrated into com- 
munication systems. The potential is 
indeed far reaching. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the text of General Sarnoff’s speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘Tue SOCIAL IMPACT OF COMPUTERS 

Twenty-five years ago, within a stone's 
throw of this podium, I had the pleasant and 
memorable privilege of introducing televi- 
sion to America. This was at the New York 
World's Fair of 1939. Approximately 1,000 
people viewed our inaugural telecast on 
small-sereen black-and-white receivers scat- 
tered within a 50-mile radius of the Empire 
State Building. They were monitoring his- 
tory—the addition of electronic sight to elec- 
tronic sound, 

From the pioneering transmitting and re- 
ceiving instruments of 1939, we have ad- 
vanced to the large-screen color receivers, 
film chains and tape recording machines that 
many of you inspected at the RCA exhibit 
a few hours ago. From a handful of view- 
ers, the television audience has grown to 
hundreds of milions in 89 countries 
throughout the world. ‘This new service has 
been so closely woven into the fabric of 
everyday existence that it requires an effort 
of the imagination to recall what life was 
like without it. 

Certainly the impact of television upon 
our society has been more profound than 
that of any other invention in this genera- 
tion. And its development is far from fin- 
ished. With the advent of communications 
satellites, for instance, television promises 
peoples on all continents something that 
Seemed incredible only a few years ago: the 

of sharing the same experience at 


the same moment. 

‘At this World's Fair, no invention com- 
parable to television has been unveiled. Yet 
developments no less significant are implicit 
in the sweeping advances made in the in- 
tervening quarter of a century. What we 
are demonstrating here are the vast poten- 
tials of technology in the electronic age. 

‘At least one such potential stirs the imagi- 
nation as it has not been stirred since the 
birth of television, and its consequences may 
be as far reaching. I refer, of course, to the 
invention that concerns this convocation of 
the American Bankers Association; the digi- 
tal computer. 

‘The progenitor of the electronic computer 

of today appeared in the flood of new tech- 
nology that came out of the Second World 
War. A variety of computers are now em- 
ployed in government and defense, in busi- 
ness, science, and technology. Already they 
have produced profound changes in our 
methods of processing paperwork, perform- 
ing calculations, and reaching and imple- 
menting management decisions. 
But precisely because the services flowing 
from such applications have been so imme- 
diate and so overwhelming, the potentials of 
the computer as a social force have thus far 
not been seriously evaluated. This is my 
purpose today—to examine the impact of 
the computer on what President Johnson has 
called the great society. 

Just as television has extended human 
sight across the barriers of time and dis- 
tance, so the computer extends the power 
of the human intellect across barriers no less 
formidable. It multiplies to a remarkable 
degree the capacity of the mind to deal with 
information in endless variation and almost 
Umitless quantity. 

The use of the computer provides a vast 
opportunity for finding answers to many of 
our most complex social problems—in educa- 
tion, conservation of natural resources, air 
and water pollution, urban planning and re- 
newal, the retraining of persons displaced by 
automation, the reduction of poverty. Over 
the next 20 years, I am convinced, computers 
will touch off an explosion in the social 
sciences comparable to that which we wit- 
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nessed during the past half century in the 
physical sciences. 

To grasp these possibilities of the future, 
we should first consider the trend of today's 
computer technology and the nature of the 
systems that will soon evolve, 

By 1980, less than two decades hence, the 
number of computers in use throughout the 
world will multiply tremendously. ‘These 
systems will be considerably smaller than to- 
day's and they will perform far more com- 
plex functions because of the greater sophis- 
tication of their circuitry. Their operating 
speeds will be measured in nanoseconds. As 
you know by now but your wives may not, a 
nanosecond is to a second as a second is to 
30 years; a sliver of time so thin that it is 
beyond mental grasp. 

‘These computers of tomorrow will respond. 
to handwriting, to images, and to spoken 
commands. They will commune tirelessly 
with one another over any distance. They 
will recognize a voice, a face, or a symbol 
among tens of thousands. Employing proc- 
esses analogous to logic, they will have the 
power to learn through experience—which 
is more than some human beings and na- 
tions can do. It is not inconceivable that 
the world’s chess champion by the end of 
this century will be a computer. 

A global linkup of computers will be ac- 
complished through communications satel- 
lites, high-capacity transistorized cables, 
microwave conduits, as well as standard 
telephone and telegraph links. Data will 
move through broadband channels at speeds 
of up to 20 million bits per second, thou- 
sands of times faster than in today’s systems. 
‘Ultimately, laser beams may transmit vast 
quantities of information instantaneously 
in the form of light through hoselike cables. 

We- can already foresee the progressive 
blending of computers and communications. 
‘This will lead to a combination of personal 
voice and video communications, dial or 
pushbutton systems of transmitting com- 
puter instructions, and attachments for re- 
ceiving and storing computer data from one 
end of the world to the other. 

‘The time will come when the individual 
in a technologically advanced nation will 
possess a personal number to serve as his pri- 
vate code for making or receiving local or 
global television calls, for credit informa- 
tion, and innumerable other purposes. The 
number would tend to become as important 
to him as his name. 

Such advances will inevitably bring about 
basic transformations in fields far beyond 
those in which computers function today. 
Matching the technical prospects to the hu- 
man environment, I see society making pro- 
found adjustments in many directions. The 
five main areas affected are likely to be: 
Work, leisure, education, health, and polities. 
Let me sketch briefly some foreseeable de- 
velopments in each of these categories. 

1. woar 

‘The original industrial revolution liberated 
man from the hand forge and the hoe. The 
assembly line translated the luxuries of the 
few into the necessities of the many, in 
terms of personal transport, mechanized do- 
mestic help, and a world of electronic in- 
formation and entertainment in the home. 

But the same revolution also pulled men 
into huge industrial funnels, often pro- 
ducing slums that recalled the worst aspects 
of medieval living. It brought into existence 
what Aldous Huxley once called the only 
major vice invented by modern man—the 
vice of speed, which generated tempos, and 
with 1t physical and psychological tensions, 
unknown in earlier periods. 

To escape the environment created by 
their labors, families where possible fled to 
the suburbs. Transportation from home to 
Places of work siphoned off much of the time 
saved by new production methods. Many 
executives today spend as much as a quarter 
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or a third of their time traveling and pre- 
paring to travel to and from their homes 
and to distant meetings. Frequently the 
successful administrator is too exhausted 
by the sheer effort of creating progress to be 
able to enjoy it. 

I believe that the computer and its allled 
communications will alter this pattern to a 
significant extent. With instruments of in- 
formation and command within easy reach, 
it will be possible to conduct many mana- 
gerial operations without physically going to 
an office every day and devoting additional 
hours or weeks to more distant travel. 

Executives will be able to participate in 
high-level meetings without stirring from 
home. A special workroom will contain color 
television apparatus that will permit com- 
munication in sight and sound with other 
participants around the country and even 
around the world. Computers will flash 
pertinent information on the screen or in 
print through desk instruments, permitting 
an instant exchange of documents, graphic 
materials and views. 

Eventually, by making physical presence 
less essential to the discharge of business, 
the computer and communications complex 
will eliminate much of the rush and stress 
of modern living. Thus, tronically, the ut- 
most in speed will cancel out the worst con- 
sequences of the modern vice of speed. 

2. LEISURE 

‘The reduction of work will apply not only 
to executives but in varying degrees to all 
echelons of our economic structure, Sclence 
and technology and the progressive refine- 
ment of automation will, in the next 20 
years, justify the reduction of the workday 
to 4 or 5 hours. 

‘This will pose, even more forcefully, the 
problem—and the opportunities—of ex- 
panded leisure. It will demand new ap- 
proaches to the planning and use of our 
time; new psychological attitudes toward so- 
called free time. We will be forced tó revise 
the traditional view of leisure as a species 
of idleness and therefore a form of sin. 

We will, of course, pursue the hobbies and 
interests that we have never before had 
sufficient time to undertake. For many peo- 
ple, this will provide new possibilities for 
cultural and mental growth, deepened 
esthetic appreciations and enlarged intel- 
lectual activities. Where the nature of the 
hobby or interest calls for it, the computer 
will facilitate these purposes. 

Man’s accumulated knowledge and cultural 
treasures will be made available to nearly 
everybody through computer centers, some- 
what in the way that they are now available 
in the largest cities through libraries and 
museums. It will simply be a matter of 
pushing the correct buttons on computer- 
ized telephones, radios, and televisions. Any 
document—from an automatically translated 
literary work to the latest technical publica- 
tion—can be made quickly available. 

With the working day reduced almost by 
half, there will be a further redirection of 
energies now absorbed in bustling activities. 
Because human nature remains stubbornly 
human, some of these salvaged hours will be 
idled away pointlessly, or otherwise misdi- 
rected. Yet the new approach will increas- 
ingly remove the ingrained notion that lei- 
sure means “time to kill.” In its place will 
gradually come the custom, even the social 
compulsion, to spend the bonus of time for 
living on projects of personal and social ben- 
efit. 

Some will invest time in teaching or taking 
part in community enterprises. Others will 
find it possible to arrange their schedules of 
leisure into time blocks lasting as long as 
several months. They may elect to work or 
atudy abroad, perhaps as volunteer technical, 
professional or business administrators in 
underdeveloped parts of the world. 

Indeed, the whole concept of work as the 
opposite of leisure will begin to disappear, 
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‘They will cease to be clear-cut opposites and 

will come to represent merely different vari- 

eties of useful, enjoyable, constructive effort. 
3. EDUCATION 

In the school of tomorrow, the computer 
will multiply the capabilities of the teacher. 
It will help speed and improve the learning 
processes from grade school through univer- 
sity. Elementary school children will be in- 
troduced eariler to many high school studies, 
and work in high school frequently will be 
at the college level. 

In the classroom, the computerized teach- 
ing machine will handle the routine or in- 
formational aspects, drilling the student in 
his subjects and helping him correct his an- 
swers. It will proceed at the pace set by 
the learning capacity of the student. We 
may see, at last, youngsters progressing not 
necessarily by formal, standardized grades 
but by individual intelligence and ability. 

‘This, however, need not “dehumanize” the 
teaching process, as some fear, or diminish 
the role of the teacher. On the contrary, 
with repetitive tasks delegated to the ma- 
chine, the teacher will be freed from many 
of the routines which now absorb his ener- 
gies—treed to devote himself to the person- 
alized and inspirational functions of develop- 
ing the student's special abilities and Inter- 
ests and stimulating his critical and creative 
faculties. Properly used, mechanized teach- 
ing can thus deepen and enrich the overall 
Process. 

Even at the present pioneering stage in 
‘this development, some university courses, 
through Intelligent computer programing, 
have been reduced to as little as one-quarter 
of the time previously required. In addition, 
students aided by teaching machines have 
shown a higher average retention level 1 to 
2 years after finishing their studies, than 
those taught by conventional methods only. 

But the educational contribution of com- 
puters will not end with the classroom. 
Learning will become a continuing process. 
Scientists and engineers, for instance, will 
spend a substantial part of their time re- 
educating themselves to changes in their 
particular flelds, as will doctors, lawyers, ac- 
countants, and teachers themselves. Tech- 
nology is moving forward so swiftly that 
many youngsters starting school today will 
have to relearn every facet of thelr vocations 
at least three times during their careers. 

In short, electronic devices, computerized 
techniques and systems will open to millions 
of people the roads to a lifetime of self- 
instruction. This alone will alter the quality 
of our lives both at work and at home. 

4. HEALTH 


‘The health of its population is a nation’s 
greatest asset. ‘The computer will emerge as 
a major tool of the medical fraternity as it 
Strives to eradicate disease and extend the 
span of life beyond the biblical three score 
and ten. No less important, the years thus 
added will be active years of living, not 
merely existing, 

In the electronic future it will be possible 
to maintain a complete medical profile of 
every person in the community and in the 
Nation. ‘The record, begun at birth, will be 
constantly updated in a central community 
or regional computer for instant access to the 
physician or hospital as required. Because 
so many factors will have been tabulated in 
advance, examination and diagnosis will be 
easier, more comprehensive, and more re- 
vealing than by traditional methods. 

Taken together, these individual reports 
will form the basis of a continuing, up-to- 
the-minute health profile of the entire coun- 
try. Any trends that may affect the public 
health will be noted without delay and their 
meaning swiftly interpreted. This could in- 
clude the recurrence of certain symptoms 
which are the warning prelude to an epi- 
demic. 
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On a longer range basis, the correlation of 
vast quantities of data would facilitate de- 
finitive research not only on specific diseases 
but on possible relations between air pol- 
tution and cancer, or the relationship of 
nutrition to health and longevity, or an 
analysis of drug effects, Medical progress 
anywhere will become easily available every- 
where. 

By maintaining a current file on every 
known ailment, its symptoms, diagnosis, and 
treatment, the computer will also enable 
physicians to keep up with the flood of new 
medical information that overwhelms even 
the most dedicated among them today. It 
‘will be possible for a doctor to communicate 
the symptoms to the computer center and 
to receive at once a printed response indicat- 
ing the diseases with which such symptoms 
are associated. Where the findings are not 
conclusive, the computer will request more 
definite information; if the symptoms are 
conflicting, it will suggest further tests. 

Again, as in the case of the teacher, these 
automatic helps will not cancel out the 
importance of the gifted practitioner. Re- 
leved of many routine and repetitive tasks, 
his time and energies will be conserved for 
the highly personalized functions engaging 
his unique skills and understanding. 

5. POLIrics 

‘The computer will make it possible to re- 
store a direct dialog between the people 
and their political leaders, in the tradition 
of an Athenian assembly or a New England 
town meeting. Democracy is the highest 
form of government ever developed but the 
magnitude and complexities of our society 
‘have made us poor practitioners. 

For example, no more than 64 percent of 
the qualified citizenry have voted in any 
presidential election since 1920. In the 1948 
election, ballots invalidated by incorrect 
marking or defacement far outnumbered 
President Truman's margin of 2,100,000 votes 
over Thomas E. Dewey. We can assume, of 
course, that errors were made on votes cast 
for both candidates. But clearly, present- 
ay voting procedures are cumbersome, time 
consuming, and not conducive to full ex- 
pression of the democratic will. 

In the future it will be technically fea- 
sible for voting to be done in the home, with 
maximum personal convenience. The ballot- 
ing would be done through television, the 
computerized telephone, standard and high- 
speed phone circuits of regional and national 
computers. For the dwindling minority of 
citizens who might still lack these units in 
the home, special telephone polling places 
would be provided. 

Balloting would take place within a spect- 
fied time period, at the voter's convenience. 
The individual would set his television re- 
ceiver to a special voting channel and view 
a demonstration of the procedure to be 
followed. He would then identify himself 
over the telephone by transmitting his per- 
sonal code number to the regional computer. 
This would be verified in the computer 
memory, along with his eligibility, before 
a pushbutton vote could be cast, and there 
would be built-in safeguards against voting 
frauds. 

Within minutes after closing time, the re- 
gional computers would forward the data to 
local, State, and National computers serving 
as central tabulators, and results would be 
announced less than an hour after the clos- 
ing of the home polls. At the same time 
the computer would provide detailed analy- 
ses of the election for use on the airwaves 
and in the press. By these means, it could 
be possible to achieve an almost total ex- 
pression of the popular will by those qual- 
ifled to vote. 

In a democratic society, other signifi- 
cant possibilities are inherent in such a sys- 
tem. For example, a computerized process 
similar to that used in home voting could 
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obtain a prompt expression of public opin- 
fon on a wide range of issues. We could 
have national, regional, or local plebiscites on 
anything from a proposed municipal tax to 
& contemplated change in the latest model 
car. 

‘The very ease with which public sentiment 
could be registered, however, involves dan- 
gers. The essence of democracy ts the sup- 
port by an enlightened people for the deci- 
stons and actions of its elected leaders. Our 
political structure rests therefore upon an 
intricate system of checks and balances, 
wisely designed to guard against impulsive 
acts, tides of passion, and decisions based 
upon nose-counting alone, 

There are two perils against which we 
must provide safeguards in seeking to ad- 
yance the concept of computerized polling. 
One 1s the possible misuse of such a system 
by demagoges in or out of government to 
stampede a nation into ill-considered action 
under the guise of “instant democracy.” 
‘The other is the possible temptation it might 
create to substitute quantity for quality of 
opinion in arriving at decisions of policy or 
action. While I am a firm believer in the 
democratic process, I also believe, with 
Anatole France, that “if 50 million peop! 
say a foolish thing, ttis still a foolish thing.” 

We must remain aware of the limitations 
of the computer as an aid to our leaders in 
the decision making process. There are basic 
human judgments beyond the competence 
of any mechanized register, moral impera- 
tives beyond arithmetic. The machine can- 
not be permitted to usurp reasoned judg- 
ment or dilute the responsibility of those 
best equipped by experience to provide 
guidance. Had the computer existed at the 
time, it would certainly have counseled the 
Greeks to surrender to the Persians at 
Salamis. But the Greeks defied the over- 
whelming numerical superiority of their 
enemy and thereby scored a decisive victory. 

In June, 1940, after weighing all known 
factors, the computer would doubtless have 
advised England to seek the best possible 
terms from Hitler. Tt would have been tragi- 
cally wrong, because no computer could ever 
reckon with, or replace, the indomitable 
spirit of Winston Churchill. 

In recognizing the dangers and limitations, 
we must recognize at the same time that 
they offer no justification for arresting the 
development of the computer or of narrow- 
ing its applications. Dangers are implicit 
in nearly all scientific advances, but this does 
not warrant ® moratorium on technological 
Progress, even if it were possible to impose 
one. 


There are those today who wish to see the 
computer disconnected through fear that it 
will dehumanize our society. The fact is 
that we cannot pull the plug on the com- 
puter, or on the communications with which 
it will be integrated, any more than we can 
return to the covered wagon or the sailing 

ip. 

Even in its present limited applica- 
tions the computer has become a tool in- 
dispensable to our society. The volume of 
Paperwork in Government, national defense, 
industry and business keeps increasing so 
rapidly that outmoded manual methods 
would before long overwhelm society and 
create chaos. 

Since the computer is here to stay, we will 
be seriously remiss in our responsibilities 
to ourselves and our posterity if we fail to 
use it to help define and resolve great so- 
cial questions, just as we already employ it 
to advance the physical sciences. In eco- 
nomics, sociology, political science and vari- 
‘ous aspects of applied psychology, the com- 
puter can be an instrument of incalculable 
importance. 

One of the most brillant exponents of 
computer science, the late Dr. Norbert Wein- 
er, placed the challenge in focus when he 
wrote that “the machine's danger is not 
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from the machine but from what man makes 
of it.” ‘The urgent need is to narrow the 
gaps between technology and social ideal- 
jam, between the automatic and the rational 
elements in the human equation. We need, 
in truth, to concern ourselves less with 
“thinking machines" and more with think- 
ing people. 

Far from downgrading the political, social 
and spiritual leader, the rapid progress of 
the computer places a higher premium upon 
his abilities, understanding and courage. If 
anything, science and technology call for œ 
new dedication to the eternal verities, a deep- 
er loyalty to our heritage of social ideals 
and moral perceptions. 

I have suggested certain possibilities and 
problems, but I do not have the complete 
answer—hor has any man. We can be sure 
only that the computer is destined to make 
profound changes in our social environment, 
and that we must begin thinking now how 
best to take advantage of it. If we are con- 
tent to let change take place without in- 
telligent guidance, we shall become merely 
sorcerer's apprentices, unable to control the 
forces we have set in motion. 

In the final analysis, what comes out of 
the computer is determined by what goes 
into it. If we have the wisdom to intro- 
duce into this versatile instrument a pro- 
gram for social progress, the answers it pro- 
vides can be of profound importance-to 
the well-being of future generations, 


Testimony Given by Mr. David Merrick 
Before the Ways and Means Committee 
Urging That the 10-Percent Federal Ad- 
missions Tax on Live Dramatic Per- 
formances Be Abolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee was priy- 
ileged this morning to hear David Mer- 
Tick, distinguished theatrical producer, 
lawyer, and New Yorker, with respect to 
H.R. 2518, the Lindsay bill, and similar 
bills to remove Federal admissions tax 
from live dramatic performances. Mr. 
Merrick has produced “Hello Dolly,” 
“Carnival,” “Stop the World, I Want To 
Get Off,” “Oliver,” and many others. 
His plays have played over 10,000 per- 
formances on Broadway. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the Na- 
tional Association of the Legitimate 
Theater, Inc. 

I am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp Mr, Merrick’s excellent 
testimony before the committee: 
STATEMENT oF Mz. Davin MERRICK ON BEHALF 

or THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP THE LE- 

crrmmare THEATRE, INC., AND THE LEAGUE 
or New York THEATRES, INC, SUPPORTING 

‘REPEAL oF SECTION 4231.1 OP THE INTERNAL 

REVENUE Cone or 1954, BEFORE THE COM- 

MrrreE oN House WAYS AND MEANS, AUGUST 

3, 1964 

My name is David Merrick. I have pro- 
duced 40 plays on Broadway in the last 10 
years. 

The National Association of the Legiti- 
mate Theatre, Inc., is a national association 
comprised of the country's leading theater 
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producers and theater owners. The League 
of New York Theatres, Inc., is comprised of 
the leading theater producers and theater 
owners in New York. 

It is a vital public concern to foster and 
stimulate cultural development throughout 
the Nation. Cultural development is es- 
sential because it gives breadth and richness 
to each of our lives. It is equally important 
to demonstrate to others the intellectual 
achievement possible in a free society. In 
the current struggle for the minds of men, 
keen observers have indicated that we will 
not win by material means alone. We 
must demonstrate that a free society can be 
a creative society as well. 

A keystone in the cultural arch is the 
living. theater, Indeed, 18 has been one of 

‘areas of most t cultural 
SoKlevaneat iu cu ceant Th la a deep and 
important expression of our national life, of 
our aspirations, folkways, and values. The 
50 States, there are more than 190 year-round 
our theatrical world. Spread across the 
country and in virtually every one of the 
60 States, there are more than 190 year-round 
theaters, in which live dramas, comedies, and 
musicals are presented. In addition, there 
are an even larger number of summer stock 
theaters, which likewise are located through- 
out the Nation. 

‘The 50 to 75 new plays produced each sea- 
son by the core of our theater in New York 
spread out across the country through open- 
ings in other cities and through subsequent 
tours. They provide the source material for 
our widespread summer theater operation 
and for the more than 75,000 nonprofessional 
groups spread over the United States. 

We must assure the continued vitality, 
creativity, and variety of our contemporary 
contribution to culture through theatrical 
productions. These productions provide an 
important outlet for the imagination which 
abounds in our Nation. In our society, as it 
has been in every great society throughout 
history, the health of the theater has been 
a measure of cultural quality. If it lan- 
guishes, something is deeply wrong in the 
Nation's mind and spirit. 

The theater in our country is the prod- 
uct of the free enterprise system and exists 
by that enterprise. It does not have, nor 
has it sought governmental assistance. In 
this sense, our theater ts almost unique; 
this is a most important reason for assur- 
ing its continued vitality. 

The theater industry in practically every 
other country of both the free world and 
the nonfree world ís subsidized by govern- 
ment. Even d has resorted to a 
partial subsidization of its theater. The 
subsidized theaters are used by these coun- 
tries as an important part of their interna- 
tional programs to spread their culture 
abroad. We have seen numerous instances 
of the export by the Iron Curtain countries 
of theatrical groups of such high quality as 
the Bolshol and Brecht companies, to con- 
vince others that the Communists are people 
devoted to cultural endeavor, and therefore 


We must meet these efforts with the best 
of our own. Our theater must continue to 
be one of our most effective and proudest 
displays of the cultural values which can be 
attained and maintained by a free enter- 
prise system. It has been, and can continue 
to be, a most valuable conduit for the ex- 
port of ideas. 

‘The need for support of the theater has 
never been more critical than at present. 
‘The living theater has been on a continuous 
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caught in a serious cost-price squeeze which 
could prove tatal unless some relief ts found. 
Radically increased costs and staggering fi. 

nancial losses have brought about a steady 
diminution of productions. Already certain 
forms of dramatic entertainment, highly es- 


ysi 
presenting theatrical production. Indeed, 
this season, several plays have gone up to 
the point of rehearsal without suficient cap- 
ital even to permit initial opening, no less 
than ultimate opening on Broadway. The 
cultural weathervane has given us warnings 
Which we cannot ignore. 

‘The theater has never sought, nor does it 
now seek, governmental support in terms of 
subsidy to alleviate the pressure and bring 
about the necessary revitalization. It merely 
seeks the cessation of governmental burdens, 
the most critical of which fs the excise tax 
on theater admissions. Instead of support- 
ing theatrical endeavors, the Government, 
through this unnecessary and discriminatory 
tax, has placed a back-breaking burden on 
an already and weakened industry. 

No other form of cultural endeavor is sub- 
Jected to this or any similar form of Federal 
excise tax. There is no such tax on litera- 
ture. And, the tax normally does not even 
apply to the exhibition of motion pictures 
which, because of the nature of their produc- 
tion and exhibition, can be shown to audi- 
ences at a much lower admission price than 
the living theater and often below the $1 
exemption from the Federal admission tax. 

Likewise, television does not suffer from this 
harsh and tory tax. 
An excise tax is always a burden. A boom- 
ing industry, or even a healthy one, may be 
able to readily absorb the tax, but a finan- 
cially declining industry cannot. The excise 
tax merely accentuates the decline and even- 
tually may prove fatal. Moreover the im- 
Position of an excise tax on a cultural and 
educational medium would appear contrary 
to public policy. 

The plight of the theater is serious. The 
Profit squeeze has reached the point that 
new investment may shortly become impos- 
sible to obtain, particularly since the in- 
yestors come from a relatively small group 
and the size of the overall loss in the dollars 
invested is staggering, The price of tickets 
has risen so that the upper end of the de- 
mand curve has been reached. We do not 
ask for governmental support but we do say 
that the living theater will perish if it is 


form of support or the living theater will 
Perish, 


The theater can be proud of the fact that, 
despite lack of help and encouragement from 
the Government, despite financial harass- 
ment, despite the imposition of discrimina- 
tory taxes, it has maintained, artistically, a 
vital dynamic theater. But vitality cannot 
survive financial disaster forever. The thea- 
ter is on the brink of a cascade. However, 
it still does not seek subsidization nor spe- 
cial aid. It only asks that it be treated fairly 
and not be impeded by governmental con- 
trol. 


Elimination of the crippling Scraliaion tax 


demonstration of recognition of the impor- 
tance which we place on cultural achieve- 
ment. It is an essential step if the living 
theater is to be saved from its present dis- 
tressingly rapid decline. 


August 3 
Old-Age Assistance Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
just one of many Members on the floor 
today who personally went before the 
Ways and Means Committee during pub- 
lic hearings. I implored the committee 
in the interest of democratic government, 
to give the Members of the House an op- 
portunity to vote on hospital insurance 
for the aged under social security. With 
such widespread public interest and con- 
cern with the question, failure to permit 
the House to express its will can only be 
construed as a breakdown of the demo- 
cratic process. I, along with hundreds of 
other Members of the House, expect to 
have the right to have their votes count- 
ed in any legislative decision on a matter 
of such great national significance. No 
hospital insurance proposal is before us 
today although the Nation appeals for it. 

For a number of years we have been 
trying to get this measure to the floor of 
the House for a vote. At each turn of the 
road we have been told that existing 
measures, the old-age assistance pro- 
gram, the Kerr-Mills pr 
are doing to job, that there is no need, 
and that private plans are taking care of 
the aged in this country. 

For years I have countered by pointing 
to the vast need of our aged and retired, 
and to the humanitarian considerations 
so abundantly plain in the hospital prob- 
Jems of the aged. 

I have demonstrated over the years 
that Kerr-Mills is more expensive and 
that it has higher administrative and in- 
vestigative costs because of the degrading 
means test. I have shown that social se- 
curity is the only workable device that 
can meet the needs of providing hospi- 
talization insurance for our aged. It is 
also the cheapest and most fiscally re- 
sponsible way of accompilshing this end. 
I have never seen these arguments re- 
butted. 

I support not only the hospital insur- 
ance for the aged proposal as embodied 
in the King-Anderson bill but the Kerr- 
Mills Act as well. Kerr-Mills is needed 
as a vital backstop of last-ditch help for 
those older people for whom the benefits 
of the King-Anderson bill would prove 
insufficient. But, and I want to em- 
phasize this, Kerr-Mills, by itself, is un- 
workable and inappropriate as the gov- 
ernmental answer to the health care fi- 
nancing problems of our older people. 
Public assistance—relief—as Kerr-Mills 
is—is by definition, incompatible with in- 
dependence and dignity. Application for 
public assistance is acknowledgement of 
failure. Surely a great nation such as 
ours can offer more to our senior citizens 
than self-degradation as a means of se- 
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curing aid with the expenses of health 
care. 

At every turn, the opponents of this 
legislation have indicated that the Kerr- 

program deserved a trial, In the 
Biblical term, “It has been tried and 
found wanting.” I now will proceed to 
document that point. 

The Kerr-Mills program of medical as- 
sistance for the aged, no matter how 
laudable the intentions of its sponsors, 
has proved a spotty and ineffective legis- 
lative answer. In the main, according 
to the Special Committee on Aging of the 
U.S. Senate, the majority of people who 
received any care under the program 
have been individuals transferred from 
or eligible for help under other public 
assistance programs, Kerr-Mills MAA 
is not reaching the new group of people it 
has been intended to reach. For ex- 
ample: 

First. New York receives some one- 
third of the Federal funds going into the 
MAA program. The department of so- 
cial welfare in that State recently ad- 
vised that: 

New York State's current MAA caseload 
of about 30,000 is madé up largely of trans- 
fers from the OAA and aid-to-the-blind pro- 
gram plus a large number of persons who 
‘were formerly receiving hospital care at pub- 
Ue expense as medical indigents. 


Second. In May 1963 the State of 
‘Washington reported payments of $187,- 
000 for MAA care provided to 1,176 re- 
clpients. In June 1963, $1,282,000 was 
paid in behalf of 9,623 people. This 
enormous jump in payments and recipi- 
ents was not due to any magnificent new 
ability to reach those who needed help. 
It was due simply to the transfer of more 
than 7,000 nursing home patients from 
the old-age assistance program to MAA. 

As you gentlemen are well aware, peo- 
ple are being transferred from other pro- 
grams to Kerr-Mills MAA, by the States, 
in order to qualify for the more liberal 
Federal matching provisions under MAA. 
It makes for interesting physical and fis- 
cal maneuyers—but very little in the way 
of helping that group of 10 million or 
more older Americans estimated by the 
Senate Finance Committee to be in need 
of the type of help theoretically avail- 
able under Kerr-Mills. Kerr-Mills had 
proved not much more than a paper 
placebo prescribed by the medicrats of 
the AMA. And, it is a high-priced pre- 
scription. The facts about the Kerr- 
Mills MAA program do not make for a 
rosy glow superimposed halo. 

As many of us know, the American 
Medical Association has had an assort- 
ment of medicinemen peddling its politi- 
cal snake oil around the country. One 
of the more artful dodges employed is 
propagandizing the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram—in their frantic efforts to stave off 
that so sinful social security—is the 
“numbers racket.” This little piece of 
deception involves hourly announce- 
ments concerning the number of States 
which have implemented the Kerr-Mills 
program. It includes throwing into the 
count the four jurisdictions which have 
programs in operation, and States with 
programs in operation. It also includes 
tossing in States which have passed en- 
abling legislation of one sort or another 
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but where Kerr-Mills is not function- 


ing. 

Georgia and New Mexico, for example, 
are all set to go except for one slight 
defect—no money. This lack of money 
to finance decent MAA programs is seri- 
ous, not only in States which cannot even 
afford to establish token programs—even 
at the risk of displeasing their State 
medical societies—but also in those 
States which have programs. And, here 
is a real fly in the Kerr-Mills ointment. 
‘The States cannot raise the money neces- 
sary to finance comprehensive MAA pro- 
grams with liberal eligibility require- 
ments. Educational, housing, roadbuild- 
ing needs, and the other public welfare 
programs compete in a bitter struggle 
for available State revenues. Kerr-Mills 
MAA is low man on that totem pole, The 
financial strain is most acute in those 
States which need the most help—States 
with low per capita incomes, Paradoxi- 
cally, these are the States where most 
help is needed. Some of them have tried 
to do a decent job with Xerr-Mills MAA. 
But the pressure was too great. They 
found it necessary to cut back even where 
benefits were inadequate in the first 
place. 

One State, for example, paid for up to 
30 days of hospital care per year for an 
MAA eligible. The State pays up to $105 
per month for nursing home care. Visits 
to the home by a physician were ex- 
cluded and office or clinic visits were 
limited to only two per month. Dental 
care was covered to extent of extrac- 
tions, surgery, dentures, and X-rays. 
Prescribed drugs are not covered. Here 
is what the State was forced to do to its 
nominal program last fall: The number 
of hospital days covered per year was cut 
from 30 days down to 20; covered visits 
to a doctor's office or clinic was cut from 
two a month to one; and the protection 
for dental surgery and cost of dentures 
was eliminated from the program. Iam 
sure that the Members of this House are 
as distressed as anyone over such a 
breakdown of the Kerr-Mills program in 
Just one State. It goes to show that try~ 
ing is not enough, 

West Virginia, Arkansas, and Utah are 
States which have been forced to cut 
bag their programs. 

In many cases sensible advice to an 
MAA eligible might be that he secure his 
treatment early in his State’s fiscal year 
because if the State uses up its appro- 
Priation, eligibles are out of luck. 

I think there is another aspect to the 
method of financing Kerr-Mills MAA 
which has been overlooked; one which I 
regard as a serious defect. 

Michigan has the problem as do other 
States of attracting and keeping indus- 
try. Obviously State and local taxes are 
important determinants in whether an 
industry comes or goes. Under the King- 
Anderson proposal, all employers and 
their employees would pay the same rate 
regardless of the State or locality in 
which they were situated. But, any 
State trying to finance a comprehensive 
MAA program with liberal eligibility re- 
quirements would have to spend many 
millions of dollars of its general tax reve- 
nues—a fact making for increased or 
high taxes. And, obviously, a fact work- 
ing against the ability of that State to 
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mes new industry or retain that which 
t has. 

As far as MAA benefits are 
bata Ui tach the face at COATES 
and not justice dictates whether an older 
person in need will be aided. Older 
Americans in absolutely the same cir- 
cumstances are eligible for some help in 
one State but denied assistance in an- 
other. For example, an older couple with 
an annual income of $2,100 could receive 
some benefits in Kentucky but would be 
denied assistance in Arkansas. the 
other hand, each partner of that couple 
would get only 10 days of hospital care 
in Kentucky. In Arkansas, had they 
qualified under the income requirement, 
each would have been eligible for 20 days 
of such care. And so it goes in attempt- 
ing to analyze the several MAA pro- 
grams. Each differs from the other 
without rhyme or reason. Older Ameri- 
cans are not even afforded equal depri- 
vation of adequate help. 

I do not propose to labor my heart- 
felt opposition to any program which 
employs the indignities and family pres- 
sures incorporated in means tests. This 
aspect alone flaws Kerr-Mills MAA fa~- 
tally. It is inconceivable to me that 
anyone could possibly ask our older peo- 
ple to plead for help by detailing every 
aspect of their financial difficulties. It 


Furthermore, Mr. 
Chairman, it is almost foolishly costly 
since in some States it runs administra- 
tive costs to a higher level than the level 
of the medical benefits paid out. 

In conclusion, I again repeat my heart- 
felt belief that the Members of the House 
of Representatives must have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the issue of hospital in- 
surance for the aged through social se- 
curity. Anything short of that opportu- 
nity would be a great disservice to 
18 million older Americans and their 
families. 


is un-. 


What the Supreme Court Did to Your 
Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the Eighth 
Congressional District of Ohio is com- 
posed of seven counties, ranging in pop- 
ulation from 20,000 to 60,000. Residents 
of these counties take a deep interest in 
government and show concern for the 
policies and programs of their local com- 
munities, the State of Ohio, and the Fed- 
eral Government. These citizens are ac- 
tive in politics, too, endeavoring to nomi- 
nate and elect able men and women to 
public office. 


This is a responsible electorate, pru- 
obligi 


county is guaranteed at least one State 
representative, more if warranted by 
population. The State senate is appor- 
tioned strictly by population. 'This year 
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has seen an edict of the U.S. Supreme 
Court create an upheaval in the repre- 
sentation in State legislatures in this 
country. Ohio will be forced to reappor- 
tion its lower house, diluting local rep- 
resentation in the Eighth District which 
will likely take the form of requiring 
two or more counties to be served by one 
member of the general assembly. 

‘This decision of the Supreme Court 
strikes at the fundamental theory of 
checks and balances which is the corner- 
stone of our Federal Constitution. The 
Congress of the United States consists 
not of two houses based on population 
but one on population and the other, the 
Senate, on geographic representation. 
It is only fair and logical that States 
should be entitled to the same type of 
representative government. Along with 
other Congressmen, including my long- 
time friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio, Hon. Witttsm MCCULLOCH, 
I have introduced a resolution which 
would insure to each State the kind of 
legislature it wants, provided one House 
is elected on the basis of population. 

These resolutions are receiving wide- 
spread support, an example of which is 
the following excellent article in the 
August issue of the Farm Journal en- 
titled “What the Supreme Court Did to 
Your Vote,” by Claude Gifford. This 
brief commentary on the impact of the 
Supreme Court’s action clearly outlines 
my position and the thinking of many 
thousands of my fellow citizens of the 
Eighth District of Ohio. 

WHAT THE BUPREME Court Dm TO Your VOTE 
(By Claude W. Gifford) 

In one sweeping, historic gesture, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has voted (6 to 3) to: 

Reach down into each State and remake 
the State legislatures across the land. 

‘The Court has ordered that States must 
stir themselves to district both houses of 
their State legislatures on the basis of pop- 
ulation—and the population in each district 
must be “substantially equal.” ‘This is likely 
to force 40 or more States to revamp their 
legislatures. 

‘This will toss into the ashcan one of the 
basic, time-honored cornerstones of our sys- 
tem of American representative government. 

Since colonial days, States and the Federal 
Government have selected one house on the 
basis of population, and the other house par- 
tially or entirely by area. It has been one of 
the vital parts of our check-and-balance gov- 
ernmental system. 

‘The new Court decision shears farm people 
of a good share of the influence they've had 
in their State governments. 

A State senate based largely on area per- 
mits representatives of farm sections to bet- 
ter serve widely scattered farm people and 
their economic and minority interests. 

Also it has served as a brake against popu- 
lation centers running off with all the mar- 
bles, or imposing the “tyranny of the ma- 
jority"—a point held dear by the Founding 
Fathers. 

If this Court decision stands, it will bring 
one of the most sweeping overnight changes 
in American Government since the Revolu- 
tion. Farmers and rura) areas will feel it 
most. It will immediately give farmers less 
voice in their States over the use of road 
funds, water rights, school consolidation, al- 
location of State school aid, real estate taxes, 
extension programs, conservation, condemn- 
ing land for recreation and open spaces, 
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hunting laws, and other matters close to the 
interests of farmers and rural areas. 

Cities and their suburbs, which will be 
handed more seats in one house—adding to 
what they already have in the other—will 
increasingly “run things” at the State 
capitol. 

“If this Supreme Court decision is per- 
mitted to stand, the State of Illinois will be 
completely ruled from this day forward by 
Chicago,” sums up Representative PAUL 
Four, of Illinois, 

Similar prospects face other States, where 
a few big cities have a majority, or close to 
a majority, of the State's citizens. 

Organized labor was quick to sense the 
crippling blow to farmers. ‘The Committee 
on Political Education of the AFL-CIO, in 
its COPE publication of June 29, appraised 
the decision: “Curtains for rural-dominated 
horse-and-buggy State governments unre- 
sponsive to the needs of an increasingly 
urban nation.” 

COPE told its labor-union readers to 
expect a “surge of responsible, progressive 
action within the States aimed at advancing 
the social and economic welfare of their 


vein strike at farmers, 
COPE applauded: “The Court pitched the 
third strike against lopsided representation 
which has given the rural voter a powerful 
advantage over his city and suburban coun- 
terpart. And, as in baseball, three strikes 
means you're out.” 

Another view, long held by political 
scholars, is that farmers represent an inde- 
pendent spirit, stable social qualities, desira- 
ble moral values and unique economic 
interests. In a typical legislature, where one 
house gives greater weight to area represen- 
tation, these qualities of farm people balance 
off city political action which is more im- 
pulsive, more reliant on central government, 
and is more inclined to organize into political 
machines that are run by “bosses.” 

“One house based on population and one 
based on area, assures minority and area 
interest of some representation and con- 
tributes to the check-and-balance system 
that has worked well for 188 years,” says 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

What led the Supreme Court to invade 
this balance and upset State legislatures? 
‘The Court opened the door a crack in 1962 
in a Tennessee case. The Court said, In 
effect, that 1f 80,000 people elect a represent- 
ative in one district—and 300,000 people elect 
a representative in another district—the 
votes of the citizens in the bigger district 
don't count for as much as those in the 
smaller district. Their votes are “debased” 
and the people don't have “equal protection 
under the law” as guaranteed by the 14th 
amendment. 

‘That decision was a little vague about what 
States should do, saying only that State 
apportionment should make sense, 

Since then, State after State has agonized 
over reapportionment. Meantime, small 
groups of citizens in densely populated areas 
caught the scent of new power. Groups in 
nearly 30 States leaped into their courta to 
press for a clearer definition of what “made 
sense” to the Supreme Court, 

A band of Alabama citizens sued, contend- 
ing that the State constitution called for 
redistricting every 10 years—but it hadn't 
been done since 1901, They claimed that 
when 19.4 percent of the State's people live 
in districts which could elect a majority 
of the State's senators, that this surely 
didn't make sense, (In 13 States, 20 percent 
or less of the State's population can elect a 
majority of ene house of the State legis 
ture.) 
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‘This. kind of admittedly laggard action by 
some States and extreme disparity between 
districts probably prodded the Court to go 
whole hog. 

Judging oases in Alabama, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New York, and Virginia all 
on the same day, the Court ruled that un- 
equal districts are unconstitutional. Pur- 
ther, in a majority opinion by Chief Justice 
Warren, the Court said that political equality 
can mean only one thing: “one person, one 
vote * * * to say that a vote is worth more 
in one district than in another would run 
counter to our fundamental ideas of demo- 
cratic government 

“Legislators represent people, not trees or 
acres,” said Warren. “Legislators are elected 
by voters, not farms or cities or economic 
interests,” 

James Q. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union agrees that, "The decision is 
fully consistent with the principles and 
ideals of democratic government intended 
to insure everyone an equal yolce in the af- 
fairs of government. ‘This principle right- 
fully should apply, In my judgment, to gov- 
ernment whether local, State, or national 

Three of the Supreme Court Justices dis- 
agreed with the majority Court opinion. 
“Sixth grade arithmetic,” scoffed Justice 
Harlan. 

Sure, trees, land or pasture don't vote, said 
Harlan, but it’s more meaningful that “peo- 
ple are not ciphers and legislators can repre- 
sent their electors only by speaking for their 
interests—economic, social, political—many 
of which do reflect the place where the elec- 
tors live.” 

Harlan further pointed out that history 
shows clearly that when the States ratified 
the 14th amendment after the Civil War 
that they did not intend that it would upset 
their State legislatures, Two-thirds of them 
had constitutions permitting one house to 
be apportioned on a basis other than popula- 
tion alone. Differences in population be- 
tween districts was “widespread and sub- 
stantial” then, as now. 

Harlan did an eloquent job from within 
the Court of summing up an opinion that 
many of today’s citizens are coming to hold 
of the Supreme Court: 

‘The decision puts the “basic aspects of 
State political systems under the pervasive 
overlordship of the Federal judiciary. 

“Nothing less than an exercise of the 
amending power by this Court, 

“The Court’s elaboration of its new ‘con- 
stitutional’ doctrine indicates how far—and 
how unwisely—it has strayed from the ap- 
propriate bounds of its authority.” 

Several Congressmen agree. They followed 
the lead of Representative MCCULLOCH, of 
Ohio, in introducing joint resolutions in 
Congress to make it clear that States have 
a right to apportion in their State legisla- 
tures the way people in the States want to. 
If passed by Congress and then ratified by 
three-fourths of the State legislatures, it 
would become a new constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Representative Tuck, of Virginia, and oth- 
ers introduced bilis to tell the Court flatly 
that it has no jurisdiction over State appor- 
tionment. They feel the Court would back 
down in a direct showdown with Congress, 

‘These bills (about 60) will get a hearing 
before the House Judiciary Committee start- 
ing July 22. 

‘The Senate-House Republican leadership 
has grasped the issue, saying that it will 
take the lead in preserving the rights of 
States to select one house geographically. 

State governments have spoken up. The 
southern and western conferences of the 
Council of State Governments have met and 
asked for a constitutional amendment to 
undo the Court's decision, 
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What This Country Needs Is More 
Indians and Fewer Chiefs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr, BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve Parkinson's law in operation. This 
law is something to the effect that the 
higher offices in the armed services in- 
crease as the need for them declines. 

In other words, the less you need the 
higher ranking officers, the more of them 
you have. 

This is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the tabulation of officers presently in 
the armed services, as contrasted with 
the officers we had available in the 
armed services during World War I and 
and in World War II and when we are 
actually at war. 

‘Today there are approximately three 
times as many officers for each enlisted 
man as there was in World War I. 

At the end of World War I there was 
1 officer to every 17.9 enlisted men in 
all branches of the service. 

The same figure today stands at 1 
officer for every 6.9 enlisted men. 

This figure seems to demand some 
justification. 

Exploration of this figure in. the dif- 
ferent branches of the armed services re- 
veals that the Marines, generally cred- 
ited with the highest morale and the best 
fighting record when the going gets 
tough, have the lowest percentage of offi- 
cers as compared with the number of en- 
listed men, 

These figures are as of February, 
March, and April of this year; enlisted 
men 173,256 and 17,244 officers above the 
rank of major, a figure of approximately 
1 officer for every 10 enlisted men. 

Comparable figures for the same time 
show the Navy with 1 officer for every 
7.5 enlisted men and the Army with 1 
officer above the rank of major for each 
7.9 enlisted men, 

‘The figure in the Air Corps is consid- 
erably higher for ranking officers since 
they must be flyers, we find that there 
is an overall ratio of 1 officer for every 
5.4 enlisted men. 

One brief word on the overall totals. 
There are today in the Armed Services 
more than 109,000 officers of the rank of 
major or lieutenant commander and 
above. Of this figure more than 1,000 or 
1,292 to be exact who have the rank of 
general officer or an admiral. Colonels 
and Navy captains totaled 15,472 in the 
spring of this year. 

Parkinson’s law is a facetious bit of 
writing in which it was emphasized that. 
the bureaucracy increased as the need 
for it diminished. 

There is nothing facetious about the 
figures I have just given you. 

With 65 percent of our annual budget 
devoted to the armed services it seems 
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to me that we should take a long look 
at this phenomena which appears to be 
developing in this country. 

As a veteran and a concerned citizen, I 
see the need for some deep thinking 
about the pattern of our armed services. 
We have in this Nation an excellent Mili- 
tary Establishment in the National 
Guard which utilizes the citizen as a sol- 
dier. It was citizen soldiers that came 
to our rescue in World War I; it was citi- 
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zen soldiers that were drafted and sent to 
battle in World War II, and let us never 
forget it was a citizen army which de- 
feated the British hired mercenaries in 
the War of Independence. It is my 
thought that we have given much too 
much weight in our military thinking to 
the professional soldier and the officer 
class which is growing away from civilian 
control as shown by the figures I have 
just submitted. 


Taste I.—Field grade, general, and flag officers of the U.S. armed services 


Army | Alr Force | Marine | Navy | Total, all 
Corps serv: 
Generals or admirals. 508, 431 o 205 1,202 
Colonels or captains. 5,148 8,492 607 4,225 15,472 
Lieutenant colonel or commander- 12,385 | 15,334 1,417 8, 080 37, 216 
Major or Houtenant commander- mmj| 2740 21406] 11,004 GEN 
‘Total... 35,150 | 44, 997 4,580] 24,864 | 100, 201 


Tamre T—Orricer TO ENLISTED MAN RATIO 
IN THE U.S, ARMED SERVICES 
TOTAL ARMED SERVICES 

Officers: 335,489. 

Enlisted men: 2,348,298. 

In the entire armed services there is an 
overall ratio of 1 officer for every 6.9 enlisted 
men. 

Generals/admirals: 1 for every 1,817 en- 
listed men. 

Colonels/captains: 1 for every 162 enlisted 
men. 

Lieutenant colonels/commanders: 1 for 
every 63 enlisted men. 
‘Majors/leutenant 
every 43 enlisted men, 

ARMY 


commanders: 1 for 


Officers: 109,124. 

Enlisted men: 858,099. 

In the Army there is an overall ratio of 
1 officer for every 7.9 enlisted men. 

Generals: 1 for every 1,695 enlisted men. 

Colonels: 1 for every 167 enlisted men. 

Lieutenant colonels: 1 for every 69 enlisted 


men. 
Majors: 1 for every 50 enlisted men. 
Am FORCE 


Officers: 133,270. 

Enlisted men: 732,116. 

In the Air Force there is an overall ratio 
of 1 officer for every 5.4 enlisted men. 

Generals: 1 for every 1,699 enlisted men. 

Colonels: 1 for every 133 enlisted men. 

Lieutenant colonels: 1 for every 47 en- 
listed men. 

Majors: 1 for every 31 enlisted men, 

MARINE CORPS 

Officers; 17,244. 

Enlisted men: 173,256. 

In the Marine Corps there is an overall 
ratio of 1 officer for every 10 enlisted men, 
Generals: 1 for every 2,888 enlisted men. 
Colonel for every 285 enlisted men. 
Lieutenant colonels: 1 for every 122 en- 

listed men, 
Majors: 1 for every 69 enlisted men. 


NAVY 


Officers: 75,851. 
Enlisted men: 684,767. 
In the Navy there 1s an overall ratio of 
1 officer for every 7.5 enlisted men. 
Admirals: 1 for every 1,979 enlisted men. 
Captains: 1 for every 138 enlisted men. 
Commanders: 1 for every 72 enlisted men. 
Lieutenant commanders: 1 for every 49 
enlisted men. 
‘Taste IT 


At the end of World War I there was an 
overall ratio of 1 officer to every 17.9 enlisted 
men in the U.S, armed services, 


At the end of World War II there was an 
overall ratio of 1 officer to every 9.3 enlisted 
men in the U.S. armed services. 

At present there is an overall ratio of 1 
officer to every 6.9 enlisted men in the U.S. 
armed services, 


Testimony Presented for the National 
Association of Retail Druggists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
lard B. Simmons, executive director and 
general manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists, has furnished 
me with a copy of a statement that was 
made by Mr. Philip F. Jehle before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House recently in behalf of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists. 

Tt is inserted herewith: 

STATEMENT OP PHILIP JEHLE 

Mr. and dist ed mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, my 
name is Philip Jehle, and I am the Washing- 
ton representative and associate general 
counsel of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists. 


As you know, the NARD is a small business 
organization having a nationwide member- 
ship of more than 36,000 independent drug- 
store owners. The NARD speaks for these 
family pharmacists on all legislative matters 
affecting their professional and economic 
interests. 

Let me express right now the appreciation 
of the Nation's independent druggists for 
this committee's decision to conduct a 
thorough and objective study of the Federal 
excise tax structure. ‘The valuable informa- 
tion to come out of these hearings will pro- 
vide the solld legislative base upon which 
Congress can proceed, wisely and fairly and 
without delay, to eliminate the more bur- 
densome of excise levies. 

The Nation's independent druggists are 
strongly agreed that the retailers excise taxes 
on toiletries and cosmetics ought to be re- 
pealed—and soon. This mandate for excise 
tax relief has come to the NARD, as I am sure 
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it has to all member of this committee, from 
in all parts of the country who 
have made known their views on the sub- 
ject year after year through resolutions 
passed at national, State, and local phar- 
maceutical association conventions. 

Druggists are primarily concerned with the 
excises on toiletries and cosmetics because 
such products constitute almost all of the 
excise taxable goods carried in the average 
drugstore. But, some drug retailers, it may 
be pointed out, would also like to see re- 
moved the excise levies on the inexpensive 
costume jewelry and leather goods which 
they must stock for their customers’ 
convenience, 

Mr. Chairman, the subject of retailers ex- 
cise taxes has been before this committee in 
one form or another every year since 1941 
‘when the levies were first Imposed. 

However, I believe that members of this 
committee’ might appreciate an outline of 
the reasons why the 36,000 independent drug- 
store owners represented by the NARD urge 
repeal of the retailers excise taxes on toilet- 
ries and cosmetics. To have these reasons 
set forth briefly and clearly may very well be 
helpful to everyone interested in the subject. 

‘As viewed by independent druggists, the 
retailers excises on tolletries and cosmetics 
are: 

1. Regressive in that they fall most heavily 
‘upon lower income families. This regressive 
feature, of course, is true of sales taxes gen- 
erally. : 

2. Arbitrary and discriminatory. The ap- 
plication of the taxes to certain products but 
not to others of comparable nature is the 
rankest kind of economic discrimination and 
results in competitive injury to both the 
manufacturer of covered products and to all 
retailers them. 

3. No longer serving the purposes for which 
they were introduced early in World War IT. 
In fact, such purposes no longer make either 
economic or political sense. The Federal 
Government should not be trying at this time 
to the production and consump- 
tion of toiletries and cosmetics. 

Independent retail druggists find especially 

the— 


yurdensome 

1. Expensive and complicated recordkeep- 
ing requirements for collecting and turning 
over such taxes to the Government, 

2. Extreme difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween taxable and nontaxable goods, with 
hundreds of new products coming on the 
market every year. 

3. Frequent, time-consuming, and disrup- 
tive store audits conducted by IRS agents. 

4. General customer dissatisfaction di- 
rected toward such taxes and those who must 
collect the levies. 

Revenue losses from repeal of such taxes 
‘will be minimal and will be substantially off- 
set by increased retail sales of products in- 
volved and corresponding higher corporate 
and personal income tax collections. 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald, 
July 22, 1964] 

Ong you rme Gimis—GOP Ams PLANK AT 
Excrss Taxes 

San Francisco—The Republican platform 
contains one plank which mixes sex with 
business in a double-barrelled drive to woo a 
sizable portion of the electorate. 

It pledges removal of the 10-percent war- 
time Federal excise levies on pens, pencils, 
jewelry, cosmetics, luggage, handbags, wal- 
lets, and toiletries. 

A Republican attempt to knock these taxes 
out of the excise system was crushed on the 
House floor just a few weeks ago. The GOP 
this week reaffirmed its conviction that these 
taxes are onerous and promised to work for 
their removal for the next 4 years. 

Adopting this as part of the platform pro- 
vided just about the firmest commitment the 
party can give. 
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Now, the Republicans are hoping the gals 
will sit up and take notice. 

Republicans took one look at the lst— 
Jewelry, cosmetics, luggage, handbags, and 
tolletries—and decided this was discrimina- 
tory because most of these article are bought 
by the ladies. 

‘This has been the pitch used when the 
GOP tried to get the taxes repealed on the 
floor of the House. 

‘They will try to continue this emphasis 
in the months ahead in an effort to con- 
vince female voters that the party has their 
best interest at heart. 

The GOP platform also put the blame 
for not repealing the tax where it belonged— 
on the Democrats. President Johnson helped 
scuttle the Republican drive to repeal these 
taxes. 

He said the revenue was needed—at least 
for the present. 

‘There are some indications that the Re- 
publicans have seized on a pretty good issue. 
‘These particular excises are among the ones 
that most irritate the average consumer. 

‘The biggest portion of the $14 billion excise 
tax system contains so-called hidden 
taxes—levies paid at the manufacturing 
level. These are usually passed on to the 
customer, but he never knows it. 


Independence of Niger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the fourth anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Niger. On this memor- 
able occasion, I wish to extend warm 
felicitations to His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of Niger, Hamani Diori; and to His 
Excellency the Ambassador of Niger to 
the United States, Ary Tanimoune, 

Just 4 years ago today the citizens of 
Niger celebrated their first independence 
day. This country, located in the heart 
of West Africa, is the largest of the eight 
territories that formerly comprised 
French West Africa and is about the size 
of Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico 
combined. Its population is about 3.1 
million people. 

This great land has accomplished much 
in the past 4 years. It has maintained 
cordial relations with all its neighbors 
and with the peace-loving countries of 
the world. Niger's greatest economic 
problem is that it is landlocked and has 
no outlet to the sea. In an attempt to im- 
prove its economic situation vis-a-vis 
the rest of the world, it joined with the 
Republics of the Ivory Coast, Upper 
Volta, and Dahomey to form the Council 
of the Entente. This union is partly re- 
sponsible for the continued growth of all 
its members and recently it has super- 
yised and coordinated the policies of the 
four countries in the fields of taxation, 
public administration, labor legislation, 
public works, transportation, and com- 
munications. 

Niger's size is both a blessing and a 
curse. On the one hand, Niger’s future 
is very bright for its economic potential 
has not been even nearly realized. On 
the other hand, there are so many people 
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seattered over so wide a territory that 
economic unity and an organized coher- 
ent economic policy is hard to imple- 
ment, The people of Niger can be proud 
of their recent accomplishments which 
suggest that the future will be bright for 
all Niger's citizens. 

The economy of this large African 
country is based on agricultural produc- 
tion and stock raising. The country’s 
cash economy is centered around the 
production and export of peanuts, pea- 
nut products, and a small amount of cot- 
ton, livestock, and livestock products. 
Industry is limited essentially to com- 
panies processing agricultural products, 
mainly peanuts, and operating a cotton 
gin, Ninety-seven percent of the popu- 
lation is engaged in farming and stock- 


Niger's progressive republican Govern- 
ment—both the President and the na- 
tional assembly are elected by universal 
suffrage—is currently working toward a 
more diversified economy. It is hoping 
to develop its now limited fishing, mining, 
and manufacturing industries and in- 
crease the agricultural production of 
millet, sorghum, and cotton. In this way 
the economy will no longer be dependent 
on the production of peanuts and peanut 
products. 

We are proud today to salute the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Niger. They 
have shown courage and fortitude in 
facing the many problems which are 
currently before them. Their progress 
since ` their independence has been 
marked and should serve as an inspira- 
tion for the years ahead. 

We are proud to pay tribute today to 
the leaders of Niger: President Diori and 
Foreign Minister Amadou Mayaki. We 
wish them all well in the years ahead. 
May their country prosper and may they 
continue the stable and enlightened lead- 
ership they have demonstrated in the 
past. All Americans extend their best 
wishes to the people of Niger on the 
fourth anniversary of their independence. 


Federal Aid Handouts to the Bears 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
recently a constituent of mine, Mr. Ralph 
Herbold of Lynwood, Calif., took his 
family on a trip through the State of 
Washington, visiting Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park. He has written to me of 
his impressions and the parallel he has 
drawn between Federal aid programs 
and our national park inhabitants is 
worthy of consideration, Mr, Herbold’s 
comments were as follows: 

While visiting Mount Rainter, we were 
admonished by the park ranger to refrain 
from giving handouts to the deer because 
they lost their initiative and were unable 
to fend for themselves when no tourists 
were around; the bears, because they be- 
came insolent and demanded more hand- 
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outs, even using force if necessary to gain 
what they considered to be their just due; 
the chipmunks and squirrels, because they 
tended to all gather together at one place 
for their gratuities, thereby disturbing na- 
ture’s balance. 

Now, substitute people for animals, the 
Federal Government for tourists, and Federal 
ald for handouts, and contemplate upon the 
ultimate results, 


William Jackman, President of the Inves- 
tor’s League, Inc., Testifies in Behalf of 
Minority Staffing Before Republican 
Platform Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, Wil- 
liam Jackman, president of the Investors 
League, Inc., with headquarters at 234 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, has taken 
the lead among private citizens in fight- 
ing for a more equitable allotment of 
professional committee staff for the mi- 
nority party on congressional commit- 
tees. 

Mr. Jackman has long felt the prob- 
lem of insufficient minority staff is a 
detriment to the two-party system. He 
has been working closely with me for 
many months. In fact, Mr. Jackman is 
so passionately involved that he asked 
for and received time before the plat- 
form committee of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in San Francisco on 
July 7, 1964. 

Listen to what Mr. Jackman said: 

I have long felt that one of the principal 
sinews of the strength of our American two- 
party system of government in America lies 
in the mutual respect of our majority and 
minority Members of Congress for each 
other. Today's majority party may be the 
minority party of tomorrow. The tendency 
of today's “majority” to muzzle the “minor- 
ity” is unfortunate. They should respect 
each other's views. Our proposed laws should 
be made only after those who agree and dis- 
agree are given a full and equal opportu- 
nity to open debate where their divergent 
views can be made known. No one can al- 
ways be 100 percent right and the views of 
the millions of the minority voters must be 

and considered, and ultimately 
brought to fulfilment by compromising.the 
differing views of people into the laws which 
are finally enacted. 

‘This sacred bulwark of our two-party sys- 
tem today is being violated in both the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate. 

J. CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE STAFFING 

In organizing committees in the Senate, a 
sincere effort is made to apportion members. 
in ratio to the members of the majority and 
minority members of the full Senate mem- 
bership. 


In the House, things are different. Most 
of their important committees are “stacked” 
by the majority. Their committee member- 


party's total membership in the House. This, 
in itself, is politically unmoral, but it con- 
stitutes only the beginning of the inequity 
involved. 
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In a sense, it may well be said that our 
laws are really made “in committee,” and 
not on the floor. It ts almost axiomatic that 
the vote of the full Senate or House mem- 
bership is in direct proportion to the vote 
by the committee members in reporting out 
the specific bill for vote by the full mem- 
bership. 

What is little understood, however, is the 
importance of the congressional committee 
staff members upon whose research and re- 
commendations the committee members in 
turn make their recommendations. Perhaps 
1t is these staf members. who actually shape 
a good deal of our legislation. Their paji- 
tical power and importance cannot be over- 
emphasized. And we must not overlook the 
fact that these “lawmakers without port- 
Tollo” are appointed and not elected. 

‘The majority party has succeeded in grossly 
“stacking” these committee staffs with their 
own followers and completely neglect the 
rights of the minority. ‘This is the two- 
party system at its worst. ‘The evil is obvi- 
‘ous, and must be corrected if we are to pre- 
sereve representative government. 

‘The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
intended to provide for completely nonpar- 
tisan staffing. The committee staffs were to 
be appointed “on a permanent basis without 
regard to political affiliation and solely on 
the basis of fitness to perform the duties of 
office.” In spite of this original intention, 
each committee is empowered to hire and. 
fire its own professional staff by majority 
‘ela, wiih he Aenpllett Dosaibiliyiot majeste 
party authoritarianism. For the most part, 
the chairman of the committee has become 
the chief judge of the staffs of that partic- 
ular committee. 

‘The spirit of nonpartisanship of the Re- 
organization Act has been flagrantly violated. 
Only a few committee staffs in the House 
of Representatives are truly nonpartisan, not 
in terms of party aMilation but in terms of 
serving members of both partles equally. On 
the other committees, the principle of ap- 
pointment and control of tenure by a ma- 
jority of the committee has led to virtual 
tenure by a majority of the committee and 
virtual control of the staff by the majority 
chairman and almost exclusive control of its 
time by the majority party. Democrats out- 
number Republicans in the House 3 to 2, yet, 
leaving “nonpartisan” committees aside, pro- 
fessional committee staff members responsi- 
ble to the majority outnumber staff respon- 
sible to the minority by more than 8 to 1. 
In the Senate, majority staff members out- 
number the minority 12 to 1. 

Quite apart from this incredible abuse, 1t 
is becoming increasingly clear that the whole 
concept of nonpartisan staff is inadequate to 
meet the requirements of an effective Con- 
gress. The role of a legislature is unques- 
tionably to discuss and to choose among 
alternatives. The role of a minority party is 
first to be an articulate, intelligent and vig- 
orous opposition, and then, as the “loyal op- 
position,” present clear, constructive alterna- 
tives to majority proposals in order to 
facilitate meaningful discussion and sound 
choices, The role of a com- 
mittee in our system is to research complex 
problems and to report back to the Congress. 
Nothing is gained; in fact much is lost, if 
committees blur the areas of disagreement 
or genuine partisanship. If no effective dis- 
tinction between majority and minority 
positions is made in committee, meaningful 
floor debate and problem solving responsible 
to the public are impossible. Responsibility 
for a decision cannot be associated with a 
party position. 

Minority staffing ts not a partisan issue. 
Both parties will, from time to time, play the 
minority role. Therefore, it is unfortunate 
that in this Congress only Republicans haye 
been working for this reform. Leaders of 
this reform have plodged that when they be: 
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come the majority party they will continue 
to fight for adequate staff for the minority. 

Gentlemen, we urge that the platform 
which you are about to adopt contain a 
provision that will recommend appropriate 
legislation be enacted to provide adequate 
Proportional committee staffing to the 
majority and minority members of all con- 
gressional committees. 


Mr. Jackman made an impression on 
the members of the platform committee, 
and due to his presentation, my own and 
those by one or two other interested per- 
sons, the 1964 Republican Party plat- 
form contains the following clause: 

{We pledge] a wide-ranging reform of 
other congressional procedures, including 
the provision of adequate professional staff 
assistance for the minority membership on 
Congressional committees to insure that the 
power and prestige of Congress remain ade- 
quate to the needs of the times, 


As I have said many times before, this 
is a needed reform. It is needed by 
Democrats. It is needed by Republi- 
cans. It is needed by independents. It 
is needed by all who cherish our two- 
party system of Government. 


Geological Survey Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


€ OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
seldom in the news, but continuously 
rendering services of basic an nation- 
wide importance to the people of Amer- 
ica, is the U.S. Geological Survey, For 
example, its work is currently very im- 
portant in connection with Alaska’s re- 
construction program, necessitated by 
the March earthquake and resultant 
tidal waves and seismic tides, Feeling 
that this fine agency and the job it is 
doing for all of us should be more wide- 
ly understood and appreciated, I take 
ire opportunity to present the text of 

the speech of Dr. Thomas B. Nolan, Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey, delivered 
before the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress on June 5, 1964, the subject of 
which was “Programs of the Geological 
Survey” and which reads as follows: 
Avparss or Dimpcron BEFORE NATIONAL RIVERS 

AND Hansons CONGRESS, JUNE 5, 1964, PRO- 

GRAMS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVET 

Tt is a rea) pleasure to appear before the 
Bist National Convention of the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. Although this is my first 
appearance before you, I feel quite at home 
for many of your officers and State repre- 
sentatives are men with whom the Geological 
Survey has had cordial and productive work- 
{ng relationships for many years, 

Tt was suggested that I talk to yoy on 

of the Geological Survey.” In 
doing so, I should like first to provide you 
with a summary account of our current work. 
And, second, I would also like to tell you 
something of the work that needs to be done 
if the country is to be adequately supplied 
with knowledge and understanding of the 
resources of minerals and water that are 
fundamental to the national economy. I'm 
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sure that no one in this audience has to be 
reminded that the growth of the country, as 
reflected by the gross national product, has 
‘been parallel to (and, in my opinion, is de- 
pendent on) our use of these natural re- 
sources. 

In keeping with the conference theme of 
water resources conservation, I propose to 
give particular attention to our water re- 
sources activities. But I believe you will be 
interested, too, in brief reviews of progress 
in the topographic mapping of the country 
and of advances in the field of engineering 
geology. ‘These are activities which figure 
prominently both in the programs of the 
Geological Survey and in rivers and harbors 
development. 

‘The Geological Survey is charged with re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of the topo- 
graphic map of the United States. ‘The basic 
objective of the mapping program is to pro- 
vide adequate topographic maps for the en- 
tire United States. 

‘The Survey has been making topographic 
maps since its organization in 1879, Be- 
cause of the wide variety of uses to which 
topographic maps are now put, it is probable 
that more people are acquainted with the 
Geological Survey through our topographic 
maps than through any of the other material 
that we publish. 

As our mapping program now stands, 
nearly 70 percent of the United States is 
covered by maps suitable for modern needs, 
Published maps are available for most of 
this area on scales of 2,000 feet to the inch 
(the 734-minute series) or of approximately 
a mile to the inch (the 15-minute series). 
About a tenth of this area is covered by 
work in progress for which advance prints 
can be made available. 

‘We have developed plans in consultation 
with representatives of map-using organiza- 
tions to complete nationwide coverage in 
either the 734- or 15-minute series by the 
end of 1976. These plans take on an ele- 
ment of urgency in light of the additional 
cost of planning and construction in places 
where adequate maps are not available. It 1s, 
of course, impossible to accurately deter- 
mine the savings that will accrue on com- 

lotion of the national mapping program, but 

have seen one estimate that the additional 
annual cost to the Nation for not having 
adequate map coverage was $150 million. Re- 
gardiess of the exact figure, however, I be- 
levo it is clear that accurate maps are as 
essential to land and resource development 
as charts are to navigation, “Flying blind” 
can be both costly and dangerous, 

‘Work of the Survey in the field of geology 
provides the foundation for detailed work 
by private interests in the exploration and 
development of minerals and mineral fuels, 
and assista the construction planners and 
engineers in the Job of applying geologic 
knowledge and understanding to problems 
of landslides, building materials, and the 
design and construction of tunnels and 
foundations. ‘The Survey does not regard its 
mission to be the exploration for or develop- 
ment of individual mineral deposits nor the 
solution of specific problems of engineering 
geology involved in construction of a dam or 
tunnel. Rather we attempt to aid those who 
do, by the development of principles and by 
providing geologic maps and reports on the 
results of our investigations. 

The main objectives of our program in 
engineering geology are to: (1) provide in- 
formation on the properties and behavior of 
rock, as these affect engineering construc- 
tion, (2) determine sources of construction. 
materials, foundation conditions, and earth 
properties that may have some bearing on 
land utilization for engineering purposes in 
the vicinity of dams and other heavy con- 
struction projects, (3) provide geologic data 
useful in planning and constructing high- 
‘ways, and (4) undertake research on geologic 
phenomena such as earthquakes, mud flows, 
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subsidence, and slope stability. The signif- 
icance of this work was recently emphasized 
by the Anchorage earthquake. A report on 
the conditions at Anchorage was published 
by the Survey about 5 years ago in which 
hazards were identified but I am not aware 
that the warnings recelyed much attention, 
Awareness of the geologic conditions is now 
having a very real impact on reconstruction 
at Anchorage and other areas of damage in 
Alaska. 

Much has been written in the newspapers 
and in the technical literature and there has 
been considerable discussion before congres- 
sional committees on the importance of ws 
ter and on the growing water problems of the 
Nation, Your presence here and the theme 
of your conference are further evidence of 
this concern over water. The development 
of our water resources is one of the largest 
single activities in the United States. It al- 
ready involves an annual expenditure of 
about $10 billion, As the magnitude and 
importance of this expenditure is of direct 
concern to this organization, I believe 1t will 
be appropriate for me to go into substan- 
tially more detail in discussing the water 
resources activities of the Survey. 

‘The Geological Survey has no responsibil- 
ity to develop water, or control it, or manage 
it. Our job is to gain both information on 
water as a natural resource and an under- 
standing of its relationship to its environ- 
ment. ‘This is accomplished by: (1) collect- 
ing basic facts concerning the location, 
quantity, and quality of surface and ground 
water, (2) studying potential or existing wa- 
ter resource problems, and (3) conducting 
research on the fundamental principles of 
hydrology and related fields. 

‘We have about 2,500 people in the Water 
Resources Division and about half of these 
fare engineers, geologists, and chemists. A 
large proportion of the remainder are tech- 
nicians who assist in the feld and in the 
laboratory. 

Another gage of our activities in water 
resources is money and its source. The 
Water Resources Division budget for this year 
is around $36 million, of which half is from 
direct Federal appropriation, more than $10 
million from States and municipalities, and 
the remainder from a dozen or so other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

‘There are more than 300 State and mu- 
nicipal agencies with which the Survey co- 
operates in water resources investigations, 
As I indicated earlier, a number of you here 
are heads of agencies that have cooperative 
programs with the Survey and are aware of 
the importance of the Federal-State coopera- 
tive program in building and maintaining 
‘our water resources information, 

‘The network of data collection sites which 
1s the basic framework of these programs in- 
cludes nearly 8,000 streamflow stations, Vari- 
ous aspects of water quality are sampled reg- 
ularly at 1,300 places, many of them at the 
same location as those at which discharge 
measurements are made. Ground water 
levels are under observation at about 3,000 
sites, ‘Through the years, streamflow records 
have become available at more than 10,000 
sites and a littie more than 30 percent of the 
‘United States has been covered by ground 
water studies. 

‘The intensification of water problems, 
their growing complexity, and the increasing 
number of active agencies in this field have 
caused us to take a new look at our responsi- 
bilities. First of all, we have had to find out 
if our overall water resources program was of 
sufficient breadth to meet the needs ahead. 
The nature of water problems and the large 
numbers of Federal, State, and local agencies 
seeking solutions to their problems meant, 
too, that communications, would have to be 
improved if we are to keep abreast of the 
needs of others and of progress in their work 
as it relates to our Job. More to the point, 
we realized that the collection of basic data 
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must be accelerated and coordinated to satis- 
fy the needs of the active Federal agencies 
and of the more than 300 State and local 
agencies which look to the Survey for most 
of the basic streamflow, ground water, and 
water quality information used for design, 
construction and management of water re- 
sources projects. 

Last spring, we mailed copies of a prelim- 
inary draft of a long-range plan to several 
hundred individuals representing a cross sec- 
tion of the users of Survey products, and 
asked for their comments and suggestions as 
to how the proposed objectives and sched- 
ule to attain these objectives fitted in with 
their plans. We sought advice as to ways our 
programs could be modified to be of maxi- 
‘mum benefit to them. 

In this long-range plan for water resources 
investigation, we attempted to lay out a 
framework rather than a detailed set of 
plans. The framework provided first for an 
accelerated basic data collection program. 
Important though this work is, 1t is not gen- 
erally sufficient in itself, The plan, there- 
fore, proposed a parallel increase in an: 
lyzing and interpreting the data, including 
appraisals of the overall water supply situa- 
tion, investigationg the impact of water de- 
velopment and use on quantity and qual- 
ity of the supply, reporting on the regional 
aspects of low-flow and floodfiow factors, and 
studying river systems in thelr entirety. 

‘This aspect of the plan recognizes that 
water is an integral part of the natural en- 
vironment: any changes in the regimen of 
streams, or in ground water aquifers that 
are brought about by regulation or manage- 
ment of water bring with them corollary 
changes in other parts of the water system, 
Oftentimes, the ultimate success of water 
projects will depend upon our ability to pre- 
dict such changes and to provide for them 
in advance. Often too, their nature and 
extent may play an important role in decid- 
ing between alternative plans for develop- 
ment. The foresight that can come from 
understanding of the whole pattern of 
water's relationship to its environment will, 
I'm convinced, repay many times the invest- 
ment in this portion of our plan, 

‘The response to our long-range plan for 
accelerated basic data collection, analytic 
work, and research was excellent. Many con- 
structive suggestions were made which have 
been included in a final draft of the plan. 

‘On the accelerated basic data aspects of 
the plan, there still remained the problem of 
collecting and publishing data in a manner 
that would meet the requirements of the 
users most effectively. We invited repre- 
sentatives of the Federal agency users of 
these data to meet with us in January of this 
year, and give us their ideas on how well 
existing types of basio data met their needs 
and to hear their suggestions as to how the 
basio data program could best be modified 
to make it even more serviceable—whether 
certain data now on hand should be pub- 
lished, new kinds of data collected, ete. We 
were anxious to know, too, how the proposed. 
‘accelerated program could be best put into 
effect to improve network coverage of gaging 
stations and the kinds of quality data 
collected. 

‘This was a productive 2-day meeting. It 
1s being followed up by meetings with in- 
dividual Federal agencies to enable us to 
gain a better insight into water resources 
problems as they see them. 

Although we have traditionally had close 
ties with State and local water agencies 
through the cooperative programs and have 
felt that we were abreast of their require- 
ments, we have sought the advice and coun- 
sel of the State people through organiza- 
tions representing the collective interests of 
the States. Again, the response is gratify- 
ing and we have the benefit of improved 
communication with groups such as the As- 
sociation of Western State Engineers, Coun- 
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cil of State Governments, and the Associa- 
tion of American State Geologists, to name 
only a few. 

‘Out of our long-range plan and discus- 
sions at all levels of government on the ac- 
celerated basic data collection program, 
there is emerging the concept of a national 
network to provide basic water data to serve 
Federal, State, local, and other needs. Such 
a network would not only centralize the col- 
lection of general purpose water data, but 
would establish the organizational means to 
coordinate both Federal and non-Federal 
needs, and to furnish data and information 
about availability of data. We believe this 
concept holds great promise for improving 
the economy, efficiency, and effectiveness of 
data collection, 

I have attempted to give you a general 
outline of the work of the Geological Survey 
with particular emphasis on programs and 
hopes for the future in our water resources 
activities, Although I must confess'to a 
certain amount of prejudice, I feel that our 
work is an important and essential prereq- 
uisite to the efficient and economical devel- 
opment of our natural resources, and that 
this in turn is fundamental to the growth 
of our national economy. If any of you 
have suggestions for improvement or would 
like to explore further anything I have said, 
I will be delighted to hear from you. ‘Thank 
you for the upportunity to be with you today. 


A Treacherous Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed refreshing to have a member of 
the clergy like Dr. Frederick Brown Har- 
ris, Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, speak 
out so forcefully on the question of com- 
munism and the dangers inherent in the 
practice of coexistence which, from all 
appearances, is the only program rec- 
ommended and followed by our State 
Department. His article “A Treacher- 
ous Truce” published in the Washington 
Star of July 26, 1964, follows: 

Spmes or THE Srmrr: A TREACHEROUS TRUCE 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 

In all directions the word now being broad- 
cast is that there is to be a “letup” in ten- 
sions so far as the threat of communism is 
concerned. The cold war is to be made at 
least lukewarm. Let us stop irritating the 
Kremlin den of thieves by constantly talk- 
ing about captive nations. ‘This altered at- 
titude seems to be based on alleged changes 
which are going on in the Soviet Union and 
on the quarrel which has erupted between 
Red China and Red Russia. Both these as- 
sumptions are loaded with dangerous booby- 
traps for the free world. The truth is that 
whatever changes are evolving In the U.S.S.R. 
are going on in a controlled police state and 
are allowed because they strengthen the re- 
gime and further the unalterable objective 
of world domination. 

‘The bitter division in the world policy 
among the members of the Communist bloc 
has to do, not with the desires of one school 
of thought to be kinder to the West than 
the other, but because there is a radical 
difference as to the methods by which the 
flame of freedom is to be extinguished every- 
where. Their idea of coexistence is just an 
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ominous lull in the war they are confident 
of 3 

It is because of that war-to-the-death pol- 
icy of the most blasphemous system hu- 
manity has ever known that across the sky 
of this free land is written the fiery warning 
that the one burning issue of these days of 
destiny is not peace as many assume. It 1s 
freedom. A passion for a spurious peace, 
when there is no just and righteous peace, 
finally degenerates into the coward’s whine, 
“Better Red than dead.” 

‘The menace of the godless conspiracy of 
communism is so real and so near that it is 
a tragedy when pulpits become sounding 
boards for a so-called peace which is divorced 
from righteousness. It is tragically true that 
in America today there are religious leaders 
advocating the kind of peace which is the 
objective of Soviet propaganda. They foster 
a false calm which they call peace, ignoring 
the dire fact that, as Secretary of State Rusk 
puts it, “With the Soviet Union peace be- 
comes a word to describe whatever condition 
will promote their world revolution.” 

What is being said in some religious quar- 
ters of this free land, and from some pulpits, 
utterly ignores the testimony of Dr, Arthur 
Voobus, who, in his native Estonia, saw the 
liquidation of everything for which the 
Ohristlan Church stands. ‘The methods em- 
ployed brought no protest from the church 
in the land of the bandits, From his present 
theological chair in Chicago this man of God 
cries out to those who seek accommodation 
with these betrayers of the Great Head of 
the Church, “The Soviet rule extirpates 
every human value, obliterates the voice of 
conscience, violates the sense of morality, 
uproots human virtues, and erases freedom 
of thought.” How can anyone in our free 
land who prizes liberty, and unrestrained 
opportunity to practice and proclaim one's 
faith, agree to soft-pedal heinous methods 
which betray and deny the things we hold 
most dear? 

Unfortunately the chief social concern of 
many top denominational officials, largely out 
of intimate touch with the masses of church 
members, is to exhort that in most public 
questions the church take the first turn to 
the left, There is a plentiful supply of liter- 
ature aimed at brainwashing the local 
churches, as its members are propagandized 
to pursue the paths they are directed to take. 
When any public question ís aired, represent- 
atives of many churches, joined in common 
council, are always there to announce that 
they speak for so many millions of church 
members, ‘They do nothing of the kind. The 
megaphones they put to their lips often 
broadcast only their individual opinions 
without reference to the thinking of the mil- 
lons who make up the church membership 
of the nation. In the present titanic global 
battle for the bodies and souls of men, the 
voices of such church-labeled organizations 
are strangely muted. Espousing “coexis- 
tence,” they warn the government to go slow 
in any action which tends to arouse the ire 
of dictator regimes. In such mistaken atti- 
tudes we cannot forget that the churches of 
England were told by their leaders to applaud 
when a Prime Minister took an umbrella to 
Munich—and no righteous sword—and a 
glorious little democracy in the midst of Eu- 
rope was thrown to the wolves. That nation 
is in chains now because of a perfidy commit- 
ted for “Peace in our time.” 

A world organization of churches has even 
embraced as Christian colleagues puppets of 
the subservient Russian church who, as 
echoes of their master’s voice, acquiesced in 
vile and violent and untrue accusations 
against the United States when in Korea it 
flung its righteous might against the athe- 
istic Communist juggernaut. 

Whatever menace to the freedom of the 
world the Chinese dragon may present in the 
future, it is the Russian bear which is now 
the present global threat. For that ruthless 
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beast, as with us, it is all or nothing. In this 
crisis may the God of all truth give us a new 
breed of Rudyard Kiplings to see clearly in 
this grim day what he discerned almost three 
quarters of century ago concerning that 
same maurauding bear. It was then that 
this prophet-poet warned: 
“When he stands up like a tired man, totter- 
ing near and near, 
When he stands up as pleading, in waver- 
ing, man-brute guise, 
When he veils the hate and cunning of his 
little, swinish eyes, 
When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer, 
‘That is the time of peril, the time of the 
truce of the bear.” 


Report of Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in my remarks a copy 
of the report of the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, as sub- 
mitted to and approved by the 5lst 
National Convention of this organization 
which met in Washington on June 5, 
1964. I again had the honor of serving 
as chairman of this committee. The 
meeting of the committee was well at- 
tended, and the discussion of irrigation 
and reclamation problems was most in- 
teresting and helpful. I want to com- 
mend J, W. Grimes, vice chairman of the 
committee; Ival Goslin, secretary; and 
William E. Welsh, executive director of 
the National Reclamation Association, 
for their splendid work in preparing this 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to also in- 
clude a list of the members of this 
committee, as follows: 

Nationau Rivers Anp HARBORS CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMA- 
TION 
Chairman, Congressman J. Encar CHEN- 

OwerH, of Colorado. 

Vice Chairman, J. W. Grimes, Pierre, S. 
Dak., executive officer, State Water Resources 
‘Commission, 

Secretary, Ival V. Goslin, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, executive director, Upper Colorado 
River Commission. 

ATTENDANCE 

Ralph Adkins, manager, Land & Water De- 
partment, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Lloyd Reed, Soll Conservation Service, 
‘Washington, D.C. 

Dan S. Jones, director, Nebraska Depart- 
ment Water Resources, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Homer Faseler, manager, Teniente Water 
District, Raymondville, Tex. 

Mark Redford, manager, Hidalgo and Wil- 
lacy County Water District No. 1, Edcouch, 
Tex. 

A. M. Ward, Arizona Interstate Stream 
Commission, Casa Grande, Ariz. 
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Sam S. Studebaker, Agriculture Advisory 
Committee, Ohio Water Commission, Tipp 
City, Ohio. 

Douglas R. Stanfield, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Ohio Farm Bureau, Federal, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Otha F. Dent, Texas Water Commission, 
Austin, Tex. 

Richard B. Hellstrom, Assistant to Secre- 
tary of State (Florida), Tallahassee, Fla, 

Frank W. Reams, Roanoke River Basin As- 
sociation, Warrenton, N.C. 

W. B. Camp, president, W. B. Camp, Inc., 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Charles W. Blaney, Ellicott Machine Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Robert F, Ripley, city of Norfolk, Norfolk, 
va, 

‘Merwin Wagner, Orange County Water Dis- 
trict, Placentia, Calif, 

F. W. Bergner, State of Wyoming, Buf- 
dalo, Wyo. f 

‘Claude E. Hunter, city of Reno, Reno, Nev. 

‘Morley E. Fox, Central Arizona Project As- 
sociation, Phoenix, Ariz. 

‘Thos. W. Jensen, Utah Water Users Asso- 
ciation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Clarence A. Davis, State of Montana, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Fred J. Fredrickson, North Dakota State 
Water Commission, Bismarck, N. Dak, 

Marshall N. Dana, Public Docks Commis- 
sion, Portland, Oreg. 

‘William E. ‘Welsh, National Reclamation 
Association, Washington, D.O. 

Robert T. Lingle, Pecos River Commission, 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. 

I. J. Coury, chairman, New Mexico Inter- 
state Stream Commission, Farmington, N. 
Mex, 

Robert ‘f, Chuck, Division of Water and 
Land Development, Honolulu, Hawail. 

‘Warren Falrchild, Nebraska Soil and Water 
Conservation Committee, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Mr. Speaker, the report of the com- 
mittee follows: 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION 
INTRODUCTION 
(By Ival V. Goslin, secretary) 


‘The Irrigation and Reclamation Commit- 
tee was established in 1967 for the purpose 
of formulating and supporting general poli- 
cles and programs for the continued orderly 
development of reclamation and irrigation 
as part of conservation and utilization of our 
Nation's water supplies. The committee was 
directed to recommend ways and means 
whereby the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress may actively support reclamation 
and irrigation development and coordinate 
such interests with other phases of the na- 
tional water resources program. 

Tt is gratifying to note that membership on 
the Irrigation and Reclamation Committee 
includes nationwide representation in keep- 
ing with the spirit of a special recommenda- 
tion of this committee in its 1963 report. 

Irrigation and reclamation developments 
are seldom built as single purpose projects. 
Such developments are now planned and 
constructed as parts of basinwide, multiple- 

concepts which inctude flood con- 
trol, navigation, electric power, pollution 
control, municipal and industrial water sup- 
plies, recreation, fish and wildlife and other 
purposes, These combinations of purposes 
require continuing public understanding of 
the multitude of interrelating factors that 
constitute multiple-purpose basinwide plan- 
ning. It is not suficient to understand only 
the present water needs in specific localities. 
‘The future needs of the people in entire river 
basins or regions have become fundamental 
concepts for project evaluation. It is im- 
portant to remember that these basin or re- 
gional components constitute national water 
resources development. 

Our broadening concepts for development 
of the Nation’s water resources can no long- 
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er be limited to fixed patterns of water use. 
Basin-wide, multiple-purpose projects must 
be adaptable to changes in land and water 
use. 

‘These broad concepts are recognized by 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
The attitude and accomplishments of this 
organization constitute progress and reflect 
the value of united approach. 

IRRIGATION PROJECTS ARE MULTIPLE PURPOSE 

‘Under Federal and State laws, the term 
“irrigation project” has far-reaching mean- 
ings which are not reflected by the name, 
‘Under Federal reclamation laws, Federal in- 
vestments in irrigation development are 
fustified only if feasible irrigation opportuni- 
ties exist and owners of irrigable land under- 
take contractual payments on the invest- 
ment, assume responsibility for operation 
and maintenance, and obligate themselves 
in other particulars. Upon establishment of 
feasibility, Federal investments in project 
features are provided for municipal and in- 
dustrial water, recreation opportunities, fsh 
and wildlife enhancement, pollution abate- 
ment, and other purposes. Regulation of, 
and supplements to, low streamflow are in- 
herent results of such irrigation projects. 
‘Water is made available in areas which other- 
wise are doomed to only a fraction of their 
optimum potential, 

Congressman Warne N. ASPINALL, chalr- 
man of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, told the House in a major policy 
speech on May 26, 1964: 

“Modern multipurpose reclamation proj- 
ects embrace the range of beneficial uses of 
water resource, and provide the optimum 
number of services consistent with present 
and anticipated future needs of the local 
areas, regions, and river basins, Among 
these services are the provision of needed 
water supplies to agricultural lands suitable 
for sustained irrigation; generation of low- 
cost hydroelectric power; conservation of 
water to fill domestic, municipal, and in- 
dustrial needs; control of floods and preven- 
tion of flood damages; enhancement of rec- 
reation and fish and wildlife resources; pre- 
vention and abatement of water pollution; 
regulation of riverflow, and other services,” 

Other than repayment requirements, there 
is little difference in Federal policies as ap- 
plied to multiple-purpose irrigation projects 
from those applied to other Federal water re- 
sources developments, 

IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION ARE IN THE 

‘NATIONAL INTEREST 


Irrigation projects create new, additional, 
Tenewable economic bases for the project 
area, the State, the region, and the Nation, 
‘They are stabilizing islands in vast areas of 
our country whose principal economic prob- 
lem is a wide fluctuation of gross annual in- 
come, Not only the trrigators, but all peo- 
ple become beneficiaries. Here are the living 
quarters for the expanding population, new 
businesses, new Jobs, opportunities for the 
young. This is not local economic develop- 
ment; this is the Nation's business. 

The irrigated regions of the Nation include 
the most rapidly growing sectors of our econ- 
omy. The continued sound economic growth 
of the country—West and East—depends to 
a large degree upon the successful develop- 
ment and wise use of our water resources. 
Their development requires and justifies 
large but profitable investments to render 
their wise use fully productive in the nation- 
al economy, In the scheme of water utiliza- 
tion to increase the Nation’s stature on all 
fronts, the reclamation program occuples a 
unique place. 

Our rapidly increasing population dictates 
that we will need more irrigated lands in the 
near future. In its projections to the year 
1980, the Department of Agriculture has said 
‘that we will need to irrigate 8.7 million acres 
of additional lands. This is approximately 
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equal to the total Federal reclamation acre- 
age developed in the past 62 years. 

Fortunately irrigated lands have proved to 
be among our most valuable and efficient 
lands, Furthermore, irrigation provides the 
most effective alternative to the surplus crop 
problem by offering the farmer an oppor- 
tunity to produce. high-value crops for a 
competitive market. Irrigated lands have 
earned: their reputation as highly efficient 
producers of a wide variety of food and fiber 
products to satisfy a large proportion of our 
needs. Irrigated lands are capable of pro- 
ducing more than 150 different crops under 
intensive and competitive resource utiliza- 
tion. 

Pockets of poverty, against which the na- 
tional administration is waging an unrelent- 
ing fight, do not exist In irrigable areas with 
adequate reclamation developments. Modern 
multipurpose reclamation projects create 
stable, powerful local and regional econo- 
mies that more than pay thelr own way and, 
as a bonus, strengthen the economic and 
social posture of the United States in the 
familly of nations. 

Many irrigation projects are located in sec- 
tions of our country that may be designated 
the last frontiers for natural outdoor recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife opportunities. 
Irrigation reservoirs and water distribution 
systems enhance these opportunities for 
recreation. 

The Federal reclamation program should 
be made available throughout the Nation. 
COORDINATION 18 NEEDED 
Basic problems associated with water re- 
sources development vary with climatic, geo- 
graphical and social conditions in our Na- 
tion. In recent years many analyses, public 
and private, have advocated widespread co- 
ordination of effort by all interests in solving 
these problems. Fully coordinated action 
among Federal agencies, among State agen. 
cles and among Federal and State agencies 
lacking. Public understanding of the various 
interrelated aspects of muitiple-purpose 
water resources development is menger. 
Current needs and emergencies too often 
become the basis for piecemeal project con- 

struction. 

Special interests advocate project author- 
ization and construction without regard for, 
or understanding of, related purposes and 
needs. Irrigation projects, as well as proj- 
ects proposed under other Federal author- 
izing laws, are influenced by such lack of 
coordinated effort. Enormous accomplish- 
ments in this field are possible. 

Emphasis is being placed on comprehen- 
sive river basin and regional planning for 
water and related land resources development 
by Federal and State agencies, Comprehen- 
sive plans provide a guide for interrelated 
water resources development and manage- 
ment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

‘The Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress recommends support for the following 
policies for multiple-purpose water resources 
development projects where irrigation is one 
of the purposes. 

1, Basinwide or regional multiple-purpose, 
water conservation and water use develop- 
ment should be the primary objective. 

2. All benefits, direct and indirect, should 
be evaluated in order that the full worth to 
the people in the river basin, region, and the 
Nation may be known, All increased rev- 
enues to the Federal Treasury should be 
recognized in support of Federal investments. 

3. All worthwhile purposes, present and 
future, should be fully evaluated, coordinated 
and set forth in proposals for Federal water 
resources projects, 

4. More realistic and uniform criteria for 
project evaluation consistent with modern 
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technology and our expanding economy are 
urgently needed. 

5. The Congress of the United States should 
continue to establish the policies and criteria 
under which all Federal water resources 
projects will be authorized and built. 

6. Procedures under which Federal water 
resources projects are investigated and re- 
ported should be simplified. 

7, ‘The use of revenues derived from electric 
power phases of river basin facilities to as- 
sist in the repayment of irrigation project 
costs has proven beneficial and should be 
continued, 

8. The use of conseryancy-type districts 
capable of taxing all project beneficiaries has 
proved to be of great value in sponsoring 
‘water projects and in enhancing their finan- 
cial feasibility. ‘The creation and use of these 
districts under State law should be en- 


9, Federal water resources projects should 
be developed in conformity with State water 
laws. 

10. All costs of investigating Federal water 
resources developments, including those for 
reclamation and irrigation, should be non- 
reimbursable in recognition of the principle 
that the evaluation of such developments 1s 
in the national interest. 

11, The conservation and development of 
the Nation’s water and land resources should 
be accelerated in a continuous and efficient 
manner to assure present uses and to provide 
for anticipated future needs, 

SUMMARY 


‘The above principles and recommendations 
are hereby presented to the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress with the request that 
full support be given to all aspects of multi- 
ple-purpose development and utilization of 
the Nation's water resources. 

‘The committee on irrigation and reclama- 
tion recommends adoption of this report, 


Uncle Sam, Editor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who believe in the development of 
free enterprise view with alarm the en- 
croachment of the Federal Government 
in new areas, and especially where such 
important constitutional guarantees as a 
free press and free speech are involved. 

‘The Department of Agriculture, whose 
interests have so frequently been suspect 
as between the farmer, the consumer, and 
the general public, now shows surprising 
concern in controlling the country’s press 
through a creature of its own imagina- 
tion called the Farm News Wire Service. 

Just why $135,000, the requested addi- 
tional appropriation for this question- 
able activity, is needed is far from ob- 
vious since this service can be had for 
the asking from regular and long-exist- 
ing news channels. 

Are we now to have a separate wire 
service at taxpayers’ expense for each 
and every branch of this sprawling bu- 
reaucracy called the Federal Govern- 
ment with no other purpose than to con- 
trol and slant the ordinary flow of gov- 
ernmental news to the public? 

One of my farsighted editors, Maj. 
Albert S. Callan, publisher of the Chat- 
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Views in an editorial, which I am pleased 
to submit herewith: 
UNCLE Sam, Eprroa 

‘The Deparament of Agriculture has set up 
its own wire service called the Farm News 
Wire Service, to be leased directly to news- 
papers bypassing the existing privately 
owned wire services. 

We have frequently pointed out that each 
step taken by government into an area of 
private business is soon followed by swarms 
of bureaucrats laying down rules and regula- 
tions hampering the growth of free enter- 
prise. Some call this creeping socialism. 

Since the Agriculture Department now has 
its own wire service, what 1s to prevent other 
Government agencies from doing the same? 
Soon there will be a labor news service, a 
justice news service, a war news service, a 
commerce news service, a presidential news 
service, and finally a total nationalized news 
service with the Government writing, dic- 
tating, and censoring all news as it sees fit. 

‘The potential danger to the free press as 
posed by this Farm News Wire Service cannot 
be shrugged off as harmless or nothing to 

excited about, If the Government can 
bypass the free news services then the tem- 
ptation to “color” news to make all Govern. 
ment activities appear favorable and neces 
sary for the people cannot be avoided. 

A free press unhampered by Government 
is the mightiest weapon the people have 
against tyranny. 

Perhaps we have stretched this potnt—but 
it was needed to emphasize the inherent dan- 
ger that this Government wire service poses. 

‘The Farm News Wire Service should be 
shut down at once before the Government 
gets a firm foothold In an area that belongs 
exclusively to the free press. 


Happy Birthday to a Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
Herb Plambeck, one of the Nation’s best 
farm reporters, recently devoted his 
weekly newspaper column to the Hahn 
farm in Scott County, Iowa, which has 
been in the same family for 100 years. 

This is a significant milestone and 
worthy of note because the story of the 
Hahn farm is a story of agriculture in 
the Midwest from homesteading on the 
virgin prairie to the highly mechanized 
and diversified farming of today. 

Agriculture in the United States has 
achieved its eminence as the most effi- 
cient and productive system in the world 
through the contributions of families 
like the Hahns who have dedicated 
themselves to the soil and its produc- 
tivity. 

Tam sure my colleagues will find much 
of interest in this capsule history of a 
century of farming on the Hahn farm in 
Scott County, Iowa. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I insert Herb Plam- 
beck’s column, “Happy Birthday to a 
Farm,” in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Harpy BIRTHDAY TO A Farm 

A century-old farm is observing its 100th 

birthday anniversary in Scott County this 
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weekend. Just 100 years ago Saturday, Wulff 
Hahn, who emigrated from Germany in 1847 
and became a pioneer homesteader, bought a 
tract of land that has been in the Hahn fam- 
ily ever since. 

Wulf Hahn, the great-grandfather of the 
present farm owner, Harry P. Hahn, had an 
exciting life. Wulff was himself the great- 
grandson of Graf Hahn von Moeklenberg, a 
German count and extensive landowner. 
However, Wulff and his bride, Gretje, 
ber of the Stoltenberg family, were not satis- 
fied with the lack of opportunity in Ger- 
many, so they set sail from Hamburg on an 
old sailing vessel, Fifty-seven days later 
they were in New Orleans, and then by river 
boat to Scott County shores. 

‘The new settlers, including members of the 
Klindt, Arp, Moeller, Ladehoff, Stoltenberg, 
and Lage families, as well as the Hahns, 
quickly set out to find land. Wulf and 
Gretje Hahn were able to get a 40-acre home- 
stead from the Government at $1.25 per acre. 
‘The first thing they did was build a log cabin, 
doing every bit of the work themselves, 

Indians and wolves were common sights 
in those days, Bands of red men, most of 
them friendly, frequently roamed by. Wolves 
prowled near the home, and howled menac- 
ingly through the night. Gretje never 
worked more than a few feet from her 
baby's crib. * * * Money was scarce. Wulff 
walked to work at a plow factory every day 
to earn for family needs and to acquire a 
few farm tools, a cow, and some horses. 

Four children were born in the tiny log 
cabin, including Henry Thies Hahn, the old- 
est son, who later became owner and operator 
of the family farm. Wulff Hahn must have 
worked hard in clearing the land and mak- 
ing it productive. Eight years after buying 
the 40 acres for a total of $50, he sold the 
40 for $2,000—a neat profit. He immediately 
reinvested in a larger farm, called the Rosen- 
hof, near 

‘Trying experiences were common. Work 
was hard. Disease was prevalent. A 4-year- 
old son died of diphtheria, One evening, en 
route from her sister's home 3 miles away, 
Gretje became hopelessly lost in tall prairie 
grass. to find refuge in a hay- 
stack, VEENA howled nearby. 

Hard work pald off, though. By 1864, 
‘Wulff Hahn had scraped up enough to buy 
the present farm and yet retain the Rosen- 
hof, where two more children were reared. 
‘More corn was grown, with harvesting often 
done in deep snow and continuing to Christ- 
mastime. One year 


potai 

While dancing and other festivities went on 
inside, a cold wave struck outside, and all 
the potatoes froze, 

A community tradition was started by the 
elder Hahn. Proud of the reputation he had 
as a good neighbor, he helped found Scott 
County's first fire insurance group, was a 
pioneer in mutual and cooperative efforts, 
‘was active in the German-American Pioneers 
Association, helped form the “Liedertofel," a 
singing society, and helped serve his adopted 
home community in every possible way. 

Henry Hahn carried on the family farm 
tradition. He married Emma Lage and they 
started farming in 1881, Soon thereafter he, 
too, became active in community work, serv- 
ing as president of the school board, town- 
ship trustee, justice of the peace, and in the 
Grange and the KP lodge. 

Farming was changing during Henry 
Hahn's tenure. Self-binders replaced the old 
reapers. Threshers made fails obsolete, 
Steampower was introduced. Rural free de- 
livery mail was welcomed. Farmers started 
to organize through the Grange, etc. 

An Indian feast was one of Henry T. Hahn’s 
fondest recollections. He often told how the 
Indian tribe living nearby invited him to 
partake of stew. When it was Hahn’s turn 
to take the ladle, the chief said, “Dig deep, 
puppy at bottom.” 
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The family increased while Henry and 
Emma lived on the farm. Six children were 
born to them, including Grover W., who took 
over the Hahn homestead in 1911, right after 
he was married to Emma Meinert, of near 
Maysville. Bruno, another son, also farmed 
near the home place. 

Grover Habn, third-generation owner, was 
also a good steward and a community leader. 
He worked with farm equipment firms in 
testing new machines, cooperated with ex- 
tension service projects, was one of the coun- 
ty’s first hybrid seed corn producers, and was 
active in the Grange, Farm Bureau, school 
board, Kiwanis Clubs, etc. Always a good 
neighbor, Grover Hahn, Sr., encouraged 4-H 
and other farm youth activities. 

Four more Hahns were welcome on the old 
homestead by Grover and his wife. Frances, 
the oldest, was a rural teacher before marry- 
ing a farm editor, Grover Jr., an Iowa State 
‘University graduate and athlete, served 5 
years in World War II and then became Polk 
County agricultural extension director. He 
is now in Ethiopia on a State Department 
mission. Harry, the second son, carried on 
the farm tradition. Gertrude, youngest 
daughter, married an Indianapolis insurance 
executive. 

The Iowa husking contest was held on the 
Hahn farm in 1935, with an estimated 15,000 
spectators watching Elmer Carlson set a new 
shucking record in 90-bushel-per-acre corn. 
Carlson then went on to win the national 
crown. In 1940, an international plowing 
contest was held on the Hahn farm, with a 
Canadian farmer winning the title. 

Harry Hahn, the present owner, purchased 
the 240-acre tract in 1951, and quickly 
achieved remarkable production of livestock 
and crops. As many as 100 tons of pork, 35 
tons of beef, and 20,000 bushels of corn were 
produced annually until 1953, when the 
highway commission took 158 acres for inter- 
state road purposes. Retained was 82 acres, 
which includes the 100-year-old farmstead 
with its remodeled, fully-modernized home, 
a new cattle barn, hog barn, cribs, etc. Since 
then the younger Hahn has purchased 279 
acres in two nearby farms. 

Four-H Club work has becn highly empha- 
sized on the Hahn farm. All four children 
of Emma and Grover Sr. were active. Fran- 
ces, Harry, and Grover Jr, all won State and 


self a former club member, has served as a 
4-H leader, and Iowa Master Homemaker. 


“And Now He Rests” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3,1964 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following poem in tribute to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, written by 
Miss Marty Hale, of Steubenville, Ohio: 

AND Now He Rests 
(Commemorating the passing of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur) 

And now he rests—his work on earth ts done 
‘His last command is given and obeyed; 
His crushed hat and his many, many pipes 
Now mark the hallowed spot where he is 

laid; 
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A soldier all his life the general wore 

His five stars till he gently passed from 
sight 

A soldier to the end he bravely wore 

‘The peaceful smile of legendary knight; 

A world paid homage to his memory; 

I well remember that I heard him say 

Old soldiers never die—so he will live in 
history 

And never fade away. 

His was a life of service freely given, 

A service that the world could well applaud; 

A man who never left his charted course 

A soldier who surrendered but to God. 

—Manry Hae. 


Testimony Given by Hal Prince Before the 
Ways and Means Committee Urging 
That the 10-Percent Federal Admis- 
sions Tax on Live Dramatic Perform- 
ances Be Abolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee has been holding 
hearings on excise taxes including pro- 
posed legislation such as my bill, HR. 
2518, to repeal the 10-percent admissions 
tax on live dramatic performances. 

This morning the Ways and Means 
Committee heard testimony from a dis- 
tinguished New Yorker, a constituent 
and old friend of mine, Hal Prince, pres- 
ident of the National Association of the 
Legitimate Theatre, Inc. Mr. Prince is 
also president of the League of New York 
Theatres, Inc. He is the theatrical pro- 
ducer of “The Pajama Game,” “Damn 
Yankees,” “New Girl in Town,” “West 
Side Story,” “Fiorello,” “A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to the Forum,” 
“She Loves Me,” and others. 

Mr. Prince has also had some failures 
and knows the dangers and the difficul- 
ties of the business that he is in. 

Hal Prince as a successful producer 
came up the hard way—typist, bit 
player, staff manager, and other chores 
in the theater before he became a suc- 
cessful producer on his own. 

I am pleased to place in the RECORD 
the excellent testimony supplied by Hal 
Prince for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee: 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD PRINCE, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE LEGITI- 
Mars THEATER, INC., AND THE LEAGUE OF 
New Yorx Tueatens, INC., SUPPORTING RE- 
PEAL OF SECTION 423.1 OF THE INTERNAL 
Revenue Cope or 1954 Brroxs THE Com- 
MTree ON House WAYS AND MEANS, AUGUST 
3,1964 
My name is Harold Prince, and I have been 

a theatrical producer since 1954, when I co- 

presented “The Pajama Game.” Before that 

time I served backstage in every conceivable 
production capacity from “go-fer” (the fel- 
low who goes-fer anything which requires 
going-fer) to typist, bit player, understudy, 
and assistant to and finally full stage man- 

f Since “The Pajama Game,” I have pro- 

duced by myself or in conjunction with 
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others “Damn Yankees,” “New Girl in Town,” 
“West Side Story,” “Fiorello.” “A Funny 
‘Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum,” 
“She Loves Me,” and am currently producing 
“Fiddler on the Roof.” 

I omit three other productions simply be- 
cause they would be unknown even to the 
most initiated theater-buff: 3 epic flops in 11 
tries. 

I believe I am qualified to illustrate in 
terms of my own experience the rapid in- 
crease in costs of production and operation 
and simultaneously the alarming decrease in 
profits. 

Somewhat reluctantly, because I’m sure it’s 
apparent to you gentlemen, I note that role 
the professional theater plays in the culture 
for our free community; the playwrights, 
the designers, the actors who are nurtured 
there, in s campetitive unsubsidized, and 
consequently unshackled industry. These 
are people, many of whom might very com- 
fortably find security in motion pictures, ra- 
aio or television, but who instead choose the 
hazardous path of professional theater. 

Unless we find some way (or ways) to 
counteract the present cost-price squeeze, 
they and their industry, professional theater 
in the United States, face eventual annihila- 
tion. 

In 1954,.“‘The Pajama Game” cost $169,000 
to produce. At capacity, it grossed $52,000 
weekly and at capacity made an average 
weekly profit of $14,000. Ultimately, it dis- 
tributed to its investors their share in a 
profit of almost $2 million. 

In 1964—10 years Iater—my new musical, 
“Fiddler on the Roof,” will cost at least 
$375,000 to produce, will gross $75,000 weekly 
at capacity, and the average weekly profit at 
capacity will be $11,000. 

It the show is a success, the projected 
profit distribution is well under that of “The 
Pajama Game,” because of the decrease in 
numbers of people attending legitimate 
theater. 

‘The cost of the best orchestra seat in 1954 
was $6.90. Today that ticket is priced at 
$9.90. In other words, a 50-percent increase. 
Now wonder we have less theater goers. 

Let me point out that the attractions I 
compare have about the same number of 
People on payroll, the same amount of 
scenery, the same number of costumes. 
‘Neither is an extravaganza. 

So, in a 10 year period, the cost of pro- 
ducing the same musical has more than 
doubled. The weekly operating expense Is 
up 30 percent. And the weekly profit is 
down almost 30 percent. 

All of this in only ten years. Go back 
20 years. In 1944, the average musical 
was capitalized at $100,000. “Oklahoma” 
cost $85,000 to produce, “Carousel,” $95,000. 

Today the average musical is capitalized 
at between $400,000 and $450,000. 

‘My own experience is largely confined to 
musicals, but the spine of theater is in non- 
musical plays; what of them? The figures 
here are more astonishing. 

Twenty years ago, a drama cost from 
$15,000 to $20,000. Today the same play is 
capitalized at between $100,000 and $125,000. 

How has this affected our output? The 
number of new productions in the season of 
1943-44 totaled 97. In 1963-64, the total was 
63. Thirty percent off. 

If new plays and musicals have suffered, 
touring attractions, too, reflect the depres- 
sion. The earliest ayallable statistics show 
that in the season of 1948-49 there were 35 
attractions playing during the biggest single 
week in the United States, exclusive of 
Broadway, of course. Last year there were 
21. In 1948, 1,152 weeks of theater were 
Played outside of New York. Last year, the 
total was 846. 

Not only has our decreased audience af- 
fected business out of town, but the fewer 
the number of successes on Broadway, the 
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less likelihood of financing touring com- 
panies. 

All of this has affected the number of 
legitimate theaters operating in our country. 
Up-to-date figures were not available to me 
st this time, but: a well-informed guess is 
that we have lost 20 percent of our legitimate 
houses outside of New York in the past 10 


years. 

Added interesting, if depressing, statistics: 
Over 75 percent of the new productions fail 
to recover their original Investments. And 
out of every $2 invested in the theater, only 
$1 is returned. 

I believe these figures are many times more 
convincing than any personal exhortations 
Imight press on you. 

However, allowing myself a brief one, I 
should like to point out that in my opinion 
the admissions tax is a harsh, discriminatory, 
and quite unnecessary burden on an other- 
wise overburdened industry. 

“Industry” never seems realistically appli- 
cable to our business of putting on plays. 
We are a cultural endeavor; big words, but 
surely more accurate, And no other form of 
cultural endeavor in this country—tI speak of 
concerts and operas specifically—is subject 
to this or similar type taxation. 

As president of the League of New York 
‘Theaters and the National Association of 
the Legitimate Theater, I address you not in 
behalf of subcidy (on the contrary), but to 
Tequest that we be allowed to turn back 
to the theatergoer, the benefit of a 10-percent 
reduction in the price of theater tickets, 
which decrease might well bring back to us 
some portion of the audience we have lost 
these last few years, not only in New York 
but across the United States, 

The Lindsay bill, H.R. 2518, which abol- 
Ashes the 10-percent admissions tax, is worthy 
of support and should be enacted. 


The Communist Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, using so- 
cialism in their usual smokescreen fash- 
ion Communists in Moscow in 1961 said: 

‘The Socialist world is expanding; the capl- 
talist world is shrinking. Socialism will in- 
evitably succeed capitalism everywhere. 
Such is the objective law of social develop- 
ment. Toont Party Programme, Mos- 
cow, 1961. 


Despite statements such as the above, 
there are many supposedly intelligent 
people in this Nation who refuse to be- 
lieve that the Communists are in any 
way actively attempting to subvert our 
Government and our way of life. They 
insist that the Communists have 
changed and no longer want to take over 
the world; that they are now following a 
line of truly peaceful coexistence, 

The truth is that Khrushchev boasts 
“We shall bury you” and the Party Line 
explains that “peaceful coexistence al- 
lows Communists in capitalist lands to 
lead the masses to their liberation.” 
Lenin, in one of his most famous tracts, 
stated: 

‘To carry on a war for the overthrow of the 
international bourgeoisie * to refuse to 
temporize and compromise * * * to utilize 
the conflict of interests among one’s ene- 
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mies * * * is * * * ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. 


Yet complacent Americans, secure in 
the knowledge of our powerful military 
defense, refuse to listen to the’ voices 
that warn them that that war is not the 
only means by which the Communists 
can and work to conquer the world. 

An article in the Fort Lauderdale News 
of July 28 illustrates most effectively 
that Americans have become so com- 
placent and Communists so brazenly 
aware of this that we now see and hear 
avowed Communists on national tele- 
vision accusing our law enforcement 
agencies of terroristic tactics and lit- 
erally inciting riot. How can we remain 
apathetic to such a blatant threat? 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this fine editorial by Jack McGove at this 
point in the RECORD. 

Wien Avowrn Communists Vorce THREATS 
ow TV Ir's Time To LISTEN 


It has often been said that nothing edu- 
cates a person quicker or more efficiently 
than being suddenly belted in the chops by 
a supposed weakling contemptuously disre- 
garded as being too mild or too weak to 
punch his way out of a paper bag. 

‘The inevitable reaction to such an event is 
first one of shock and then, perhaps, one of 
grim determination on the part of the person 
on the receiving end of the punch not to be 
fooled second time. 

In a manner of speaking this can be said 
to characterize the reaction of many people 
in this country who, up to now, at least, have 
been deriding the threat of Communists 
within our own Nation, and who have been 
deluded into believing this threat exists only 
in the distorted minds of crackpots or nuts 
inclined to see a Communist under every bed. 

‘This has particularly applied to civil rights 
enthusiasts who have completely closed their 
minds to arguments that Communists have 
infiltrated this movement and have been 
partly responsible for converting this entire 
civil rights issue from a more or less passive 
and peaceful cause to one of hate and vio- 
lence. 

All during the long months that the focal 
point of the civil rights issue was centered 
in the South there was literally no public 
acceptance of claims by aggrieved southern- 
ers that outside agitators with known Com- 
munist front connections were playing a 
leading role in stirring up trouble between 
the races. 

But oh what a difference a few weeks make, 
and particularly when the fooal point of 
racial trouble has suddenly shifted out of 
the South and into the populous metro- 
politan areas of the North. 

Now what was previously regarded as only 
the figment of some crackpot's wild imagina- 
tion has suddenly become cold and ugly 
reality. It is difficult to disguise a menace 
when it appears on a nationwide television 
network, admits its identity, and openly 
threatens a city of some 8 million people 
with renewed violence of the worst sort. 

Yet, that is exactly what has happened 
in the past week as people all across this 
country have seen with their own eyes ad- 
mitted Communists appearing before the 
television cameras, accusing our law-enforce- 
ment agencies of terroristic tactics, and 
threatening a racial blood bath unless their 
ridiculous demands are met. 

To say our people have been shocked by 
this display of contempt and complete dis- 
regard for law and order is the understate- 
ment of the year. Now it has become all too 
clear that what none other than J. Edgar 
Hoover, the respected head of the FBI, has 
termed, the “master of deceit,” are not only 
actively associated with the civil rights move- 
ment but are doing all they can to stoke 1t 
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with such bitter fires of hate and discord 
that it threatens the peace and safety of our 
entire Nation. 

Can anybody who has seen and heard these 
admitted Communists spewing forth their 
messages of violence and hate conclude they 
pose no danger to our country? Can any 
decent and clear-thinking citizen believe 
they and their nasty works are just a mirage 
existing only in the tortured minds of right- 
wing extremist groups? And can any citizen, 
with any kind of a desire to keep our Nation 
strong and God fearing, truly believe that 
our national policy of accommodating the 
Communists not only here at home but all 
around the world isn’t backfiring right back 
in our face? 

We have accepted too long the theory ex- 
pounded by our Supreme Court that so long 
as members of the Communist Party in this 
country don't teach and advocate the over- 
throw of our Government by force of arms 
or violence, they are immune from arrest 
and prosecution. 

We have also accepted far too long the 
idea preached by our State Department that 
we must accommodate Communist nations 
and refrain from “rocking the boat” lest 
they get mad at us and shatter our utopian 
dreams of creating a peaceful world by com- 
promising with the forces of evil that have 
always been dedicated to destroying us and 
all we stand for. 

It is time we woke from our complacent 
sleep here in America and began to accept 
the fact that the longstanding goal of the 
Communists to infiltrate our institutions 
and to divide and conquer us through our 
own timidity and apathy has been all too 
successful. A 

Moderation may be a virtue when It comes 
to drinking whisky but it adds up to some- 
thing far less than a virtue when it applies 
to combating enemies who have pledged to 
bury us and who aren't averse to starting a 
racial war in this country to make their 
gravedigging job that much easier. 

This business of glossing over, deriding 
and underestimating the Communist threat 
within our own country has gone on too long 
already, and it's high time our people 
stopped listening to weak-kneed politicians 
who can’t see the forest for the trees and 
started heeding the words of warning voiced 
by J, Edgar Hoover, and others like him, who 
don’t go around wearing rose-colored 
for fear they will see something unpleasant 
to spoil their day. 


Goldwater and the New GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am constantly impressed with the fine 
quality of editorial material that appears 
in the small county newspapers in the 
Sixth District of Indiana. One of the 
newest papers being published in that 
district is the Brownsburg Guide. Al- 
ready they have established an excellent 
editorial policy under the leadership of 
Don J. Richer and Earl Neese. On July 
22, 1964, following the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, an editorial appeared 
in that paper entitled “Goldwater and 
the New GOP.” I think it will be of in- 
terest to all and under unanimous con- 
sent I submit this article for printing 
in the Recorp: 
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GOLDWATER AND THE New GOP 
The Republican convention, that grand 


From the clashing notes of that political 
symphony played by two groups of delegates 
badly out of tune with each other, there has 
emerged a shaken (but maybe not weakened) 
party with a new leader. 

Neither the new leader, BARRY GOLDWATER, 
nor. his chief contestant, William Scranton, 
brought harmony back to the ranks. Scran- 
ton tried and failed. His plea for unity 
brought no unity. Gorpwarsr hardly tried 
at all. He welcomed support but sald, 
“Those who do not care for our cause we do 
not expect to enter our ranks in any case.” 

‘And thus the convention closed at the Cow 
Palace with the wounded minority sounding 
like bawling calves in a hailstorm and with 
the overwhelming majority whooping it up 


in glee. 

From these birth pangs of discord a new 
party has been born with a new leader. The 
Republican philosophy exemplified by east- 
ern moderates is at least temporarily dead. 
In its place is a new kind of conservatism 
‘that causes great Joy in the right wing of the 
party and horrible shudders in the left. It is 
yet a long time until November but for now 
left is left and right is right and little is in 
between. 

‘The cause of this great Republican gap 

words that 

close of 

Goldwater's acceptance speech, he said, “I 

would remind you that extremism in the 

defense of liberty is no vice. And let me 

remind you also that moderation in the pur- 
sult of justice is no virtue.” 

Those 30 words have caused concern in 
Europe. In the United States former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and other Republicans, 
have asked for a clarification. What do those 
30 words mean? 

‘The answer to that question will make the 
sues Bepublionn pap either greater or 

smaller. the meaning is crystal 
clear. ‘To others, bailing. To still others, 

frightening. “Why,” sald one, “it’s like read- 
ing the Bible. You can read anything into 
it you want to.” 


‘There is truth in that. Perhaps it goes 
further in explaining the man and his phi- 
losophy than all the words that have been 
written about him. GOLDWATER, who 
rode out of the West gathering the multi- 
tudes as he went, can be compared to a 
mystic the likes of which heretofore could 
be found in neither party. For is tt not true 
that his disciples believe in him with some- 
thing like religious fervor and back his cause 
with something like missionary zeal? 

Is it not also true that the man is forth- 
right— to back down from his prin- 
ciples? Certainly he is not underhanded. 
He announced 4 years ago in Chicago that 


Party. Then he proceeded to do it. He criss- 
crossed the country in open sight and plain 
Purpose yet many who saw refused to believe 
and many who believed could not under- 
stand. Only in this light can the impact 
of the stunning defeat of the moderates and 
the complete Goldwater victory be fully 
comprehended. 

‘And yet there are those respected and solid 
Republicans who cannot find it in their 
hearts to vote for him. Said one, “We have 
already tried the things he wants to do and 
they have failed. I am not proud of it but 
for the first time in my life I'm going to vote 
Democratic.” Conversely, one Democrat said 
he was going to vote for GOLDWATER because 
he liked what GoLowaTeR said at the conven- 
tion, And then there are GOLDWATER'S en- 
thusiastic young backers who will be busy 
with person-to-person campaigning. They 
will produce votes. You can’t buy that kind 
of support. 
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But will it be enough? Can GOLDWATER 
win? Yes, but he heads a minority party 
shaken to the very core of its being. Com- 
pounding the picture is Governor Wallace's 
‘withdrawal from the presidential race and 
the effects of the civil rights law which Is, no 
matter what anyone says, a burning issue, 

Out of this confusing picture only a couple 
of things are clear: ‘The yoters are really 
going to have a choice this fall, and the 
Republican Party, whether for better or 
worse, is going to be different. 


National Wilderness Preservation System 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF TLLmNors 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9070) to estab- 
lish a National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem for the permanent good of the whole 
people, and for other purposes, 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the 64 years since the turn of the 
century, much of the scenic wealth of 
the wilderness in the United States has 
been wiped out, but parts of it do remain. 
However, without protection, only a 
small fraction of what does remain 
would have a possibility of surviving for 
others to know in future years. Through 
enactment of H.R. 9070, the National 
Wilderness Preservation System bill, 
approximately 2 percent of the more 
than 2 billion acres of our national land 
area will be preserved for posterity. 

Wilderness is a valuable resource 
which increases in value as it shrinks in 
size both on maps and with respect to 
the number of people it must serve. 
This is so demonstrably true that wilder- 
ness legislation, which some thought 
would lose its impact shortly after it was 
introduced, is more alive today than 
ever. 

True wilderness is not a renewable re- 
source. Once cut over or otherwise ex- 
ploited, it is no longer an undisturbed 
natural area. Although quasi-wilder- 
ness areas for recreational use can be 
redeveloped over a century in once- 
exploited regions, the chain of natural 
forces responsible for the existence of 
soil, microscopic biological life, for 
plants and wildlife will have been in- 

and ended, and an entirely new 
ecological cycle—the result of man’s 
influence—will have resulted. 

Unless the existing areas of true wil- 
derness are reserved now, the inuence 
of man is inevitably going to consume all 
that we have. There will 
commercial operations, campsites, and 
facilities which will not only mar scenic 
beauty but destroy natural values found 
only in undisturbed areas. 

Ultimately the U.S. Government is go- 
ing to have to provide areas affording its 
citizens an opportunity to “get back to 
nature,” and to escape the pressures of 
modern life. 

We can do it now, without expense to 
the National Treasury and with little or 
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no disturbance to established private 
rights and community economies, or we 
can wait and spend tens of millions of 
dollars later trying to recapture a few 
tracts to rebuild into secondhand, 
quasi-wilderness. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the purpose of 
the wilderness bill. It is simply an ef- 
fort to achieve a highly desirable na- 
tional objective—the preservation of 
significant wilderness tracts still owned 
by the U.S. Government—with as little 
adverse effect as possible on individuals, 
on private institutions, and on the econ- 
omy of communities, regions, and the 
Nation. 

Vigorous opposition to the wilderness 
bill has come from groups with a real 
and legitimate concern over the restric- 
tion of the use of portions of federally 
owned lands. The opponents have said 
that the commodity resource value on all 
unexploited lands are greater than the 
wilderness values, and make wilderness 
preservation a luxury the Nation cannot 
afford. But the measure before us today 
does not envisage the dedication of all 
unexploited lands. Commercial timber- 
lands in dedicated wilderness areas com- 
prise just a small percentage of the total 
acreage, and are small indeed when 
compared with the vast acreage outside 
wilderness which, once cut, still needs to 
be restocked. There exists no need for 
known or unknown mineral values in 
dedicated wilderness and, if present, 
such minerals should be our bequest to 
the future in case of dire need. 

Opponents also say that wilderness 
legislation will “lock up” needed com- 
modity resources forever. This, I be- 
Meve, simply is not true. No law, no 
matter how strong, can withstand the 
pressures of a real need. By passing this 
badly-needed wilderness legislation at 
this time, both wilderness and other re- 
sources can be delivered to the future in 
one package. Then, if our technology 
fails to give us new materials which will 
be needed in the future, the entire wild- 
erness concept can be reviewed in the 
light of the needs then existing. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge passage of H.R. 
9070. 


Vietnam Views 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, Char- 
les L. Sefrit was for many years, until 
his retirement in 1960, the general man- 
ager of the daily Bellingham Herald in 
my district. Even in retirement, how- 
ever, he has continued an active interest 
in world, national and local affairs. 

Recently, he completed a trip around 
the world, during which he got a first- 
hand look at the American involvement 
in South Vietnam. What he saw caused 
him to form some strong opinions about 
the situation in southeast Asia, and he 
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presented these opinions in a column 
published in the Herald on his return. 

Because his views are based on per- 
sonal observation and the close ques- 
tioning of officials in southeast Asia, 
I think they will be particularly inter- 
esting to Members of Congress. There- 
fore, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the following column by Char- 
les L. Sefrit to be inserted in the RECORD: 

Vietnam Views 
(By Charles L. Sefrit) 

One cannot understand, from the avall- 
able facts, why the United States is in Viet- 
nam, even when you go there. That the 
State Department has not been fair with 
the American people in Its news releases is 
quickly understood, 

We have been told that our giving over 
$1 million of taxpayers’ money a day and 
sending some 20,000 U.S. troops there is to 
save Vietnam from going Communist. 

‘The tragedy to taxpayers is that in my 
opinion the State Department and President 
know it’s already lost and has been for some 
time. 

‘China all but had enough Chinese in Viet- 
nam to take over the Government by infil- 
tration before we stepped in. 

We were told by a reliable source over 40 
percent of the total population are Chinese, 
‘Thirty percent are Vietnamese, twenty per- 
cent India and Hindu and mixed natives and 
ten percent all others, including European, 
mixed white race, and Japanese. 

HARD TO DISTINGUISH 


We were told you cannot tell a loyal 
Chinese from a Communist and living to- 
gether elther in the cities or throughout the 
country, they come and go at will and are 
‘well protected when they need to be. They 
look, dress, and work together and hide away 
All able-bodied men, by South Vietnam 
Government decree, are subject to draft as 
native soldiers. No one knows who is a 
loyal citizen of the recognized government or 
which soldier is loyal. 

The United States is all alone. With no 
other nation's support, with its pitiful forces 
spread thin among the milions of Viet- 
namese, it is virtually useless to defend 
themselves from the millions of Chinese 
guerrillas hiding everywhere. 

‘These guerrillas can organize overnight 
and attack most everywhere, and carry out 
their taking-over process by wiping out one 
native after another and then filling 
it with Chinese by infiltration, But these 
are city Chinese, getting foodstuffs from the 
million dollars a day we U.S. taxpayers un- 
load on the wharves in Saigon and elsewhere 
and pour out for relief. 

ARMS NOT SEEN 


All of the cargo we could see unloaded 
from the many ships pouring in supplies 
was mostly foodstuff. There were no signa 
of war materials going from the ships in a 
dock area of over a half mile. 

They unloaded directly to walting trucks 
and handled cargo only once—something un- 
heard of on any U.S. dock. ‘Then the steve- 
dore crew climbed aboard and off they went. 
A new crew was loafing nearby to take over. 

We examined the huge warehouses along 
the docks and found them empty except for 
a few miscellaneous items. The dock area 
is fenced in and U.S. Marines and military 
policemen guard the area, a large part of the 
shipping waterfront of Saigon, a city of esti- 
mated 1,800,000 population. 

Where the supplies went, no guard, Army 
or Marine, could tell us. They confessed 
they were not told. 

How smart are the Chinese behind the 
scenes? Well, they have outsmarted our 
State Department brain trusters and Pres- 
ident's advisers so thoroughly they don't 
know what to do, 
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If the United States tries an all-out mil- 
itary buildup to win, what could we win? 
More Chinese would move down the coast 
to the lower delta country and hit from the 
rear and more from the north and for every 
U.S. soldier, they can afford to lose a thou- 
sand, though unfortunately they don’t. 
They know how to live on little, and jungle 
and swamps are no hazard. They have lived 
that life since childhood, 

We have fallen into very cunning trap 
by the Chinese war lords, 

An all-out offensive means an exchange of 
American casualties for Chinese, and they 
have drawn the United States into a new 
world war—what the Formosa nationalists 
wants, as well as the Russians. 

CAN'T EXPECT HELP 


We will have no support from France or 
England. It’s our war and they all want the 
United States to be reduced in power. 

Russia would only come in when they saw 
an advantage. We would have to rearm 
Japan to keep a balance of military power 
to come to our aid. Communist-controlled 
European countries would revolt, ‘The atom 
fury could bring a change in all the world. 
‘That's the risk of our all-out offensive, 

It seems to me we should pull our forces 
out of the lost cause of Vietnam and be big 
enough to admit our mistake and let China 
try to carry out our job of feeding and giving 
away taxpayers’ money to south Asia, The 
risk we are now taking for stopping a little 
country from going Communist is not a 
drop in the bucket to the total risk of all- 
out war with China. In that part of Asia 
we have little chance for local support and 
it is an area of terrific military disadvan- 
tages. 

‘The waste of good taxpayers’ money should 
be stopped immediately from going into & 
country already lost to communism. 


Testimony Given by Jack Golodner, Be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, 
Urging That the 10-Percent Federal Ad- 
missions Tax on Live Dramatic Per- 
formances Be Abolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


oF NEW YorK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee held hearings on 
the repeal of the 10-percent admissions 
tax for live dramatic performances. 
Among others who testified on H.R. 2518, 
the Lindsay bill to repeal the 10-percent 
tax, dnd other bills of like purpose, was 
the representative of Actors Equity As- 
sociation, Jack Golodner, 


I am pleased to insert in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point Mr. Golod- 
ner’s excellent testimony asking for the 
repeal of the tax: 

STATEMENT OF JACK GOLODNER, LEOISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, Actors EQUITY ASSOCIA- 
TION, AT HEARINGS ON Excise Taxes CON- 
DUCTED Bx THE House WAYS AND MEANS 
Commrrrer, Avoust 3, 1964 
My name is Jack Golodner, I am legisla- 

tive representative of the Actors Equity As- 

sociation, and I am appearing in behalf of 
the association, the oldest continuing or- 
ganization devoted to the welfare of the 

American stage performer and the develop- 

ment of the legitimate theater, 
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The professional actors, actresses, and 
stage managers that comprise Equity’s mem- 
bership are well aware of the considerate 
attention which this committee gave their 
Pleas for income averaging last year. The 
reform which you initiated, hopefully, will 
do much to reifeve the American performer 
of an inequity he has borne for many years, 
But the distressing economic condition of 
the American actor which was described to 
you last year by Equity’s now-retired presi- 
dent, Mr. Ralph Bellamy, obviously will not 
be corrected by this actlon—important as it 
may be. 

The legitimate theater in America is an 
economically stagnant industry typified by 
high unemployment, substandard wages, 
diminishing returns on capital investment 
and decreasing opportunities for employees 
and investors, The U.S. census reports there 
were 13,488 professional actors in the coun- 
try in 1960, a decline of 26 percent since the 
1950 census. And the greater part of this 
13,500 are finding 1t increasingly dificult to 
practice their art. According to a recent 
Occupational Outlook Handbook published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, “The great 
majority are struggling for a toehold in their 
profession, glad to pick up small parts when- 
ever and wherever they can. Most actors 
have employment in their profession for only 
a small part of the year. Because of the fre- 
quent periods of unemployment characteris- 
tic of this profession, annual earnings are 
low for all but a very few of the best known 
performers.” 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics advises 
young Americans against seeking careers in 
the performing arts. 

It is no exaggeration of the situation to 
say that in many areas of our country the 
professional theater is subsidized by the 
American performer working for poverty 
level wages and substandard economic bene- 
fits. It is little wonder that many among 
America's truly talented youth are following 
the Labor Department's advice and aban- 
doning plans for careers in our theaters. 

Faced with this situation, Actors Equity is 
convinced that the continued imposition of 
the present admissions tax can only hasten 
the demise of the American theater as we 
know it. We respectfully submit that con- 
tinuation of this tax would be detrimental 
to the industry, to the artists who are em- 
ployed by it and to the generat public that 
directly and indirectly benefits from the 
products of the living theater. 

‘The admissions tax on the legitimate the- 
ater returns little revenue to the Treasury 
and cannot constitute a worthwhile element 
of our tax structure. I believe it has been 
estimated that not more than $6 million is 
derived from the tax on admissions to the 
legitimate theater. 

Tt is a highly regressive tax. ‘Theater does 
not enjoy an inelastic demand. Except in 
the case of the very few smash hits which 
experience fantastic and often unexplain- 
able demands, theatergoers are very sensi- 
tive to cost. 

Certainly, at a time when unemployment 
in the industry is high and opportunities 
for serious creative work are diminishing, 
such a tax is most unfortunate. 

It is an unfair, discriminatory tax. The 
legitimate theater has been forced to face 
stiff competition from movies and from tele- 
vision. It is unfair that Government im- 
poses a tax burden on each live performance 
a person experiences while no similar tax 
is imposed on the viewing of a televised 
show. It is not fair for Congress to exempt 
the greater portion of movie admissions and 
offer no similar benefit to the live theater. 

In this situation the admissions tax is 
setting the cultural benefits of live profes- 
sional theater further beyond the means of 
our people and accentuating a shift to films 
and TV. 

If, when we use the term “luxury” we are 
referring to items which only the rich can 
afford, then, indeed, this tax is helping to 
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make theater a luxury for the wealthy few. 
It is Equity’s contention that the li 
theater is not and should not become such 
a luxury. 

‘The living theater is and always has been 
an integral element in the culture of mod- 
ern society. Rather than tax it as a play- 
thing of the rich, we should be thinking of 
ways to make it more readily available to 
greater numbers of our people. If there is 
value in being taught the writing of Aeschy- 
lus, Moliere, and Ibsen; if there is advantage 
to reading Shakespeare, Checkhov, and 
O'Neil; if our Government today deems it 
wise to expend funds to help educate our 
children in the literature of the theater and 
to make drama available on the shelves of 
our libraries, how can it tax the perform- 
ance of those plays as a luxury? How can it 
shackle the industry that would develop new 
bodies of literature? There is an inoon~ 

here which should not be furthered. 

I realize that the use of the term “lux- 
ury” applied to certain excises has led to 
unending argument—a situation which re~ 
fects the truth of a 17th century play- 
-wright's observation that “one man’s poison 
is another's meat or drink.” However, if 
selective taxes are to be a part of our tax 

system this committee must continue to 
Make value judgments regarding products 
and services. To say that we levy Foray” 
taxes where they fell upon the shoulders of 
those most able to pay provides no escape 
from such decisions. 

‘There are many things today which are 
beyond the reach of those of modest means 
in education, in cultural areas, in goods and 
services, Where should Government lessen 
the gap, where increase it? 

If quality theater has become a cultural 
experience which only the wealthy can af- 
ford, is this situation to be deplored and 
corrected or continued by the extension of 
a tax which makes legitimate theater even 
more expensive? 

‘True, there is a practice of theatergoing 
that caters to whimsy and should only be 
indulged by the rich. I refer to the in- 
sistence on choice seats at choice plays at 
choice times, People who make such de- 
mands are willing to pay high prices, and if 
the revenue be required, the tax can fall on 
this practice. However, its imposition on 
other shoulders is only helping deter our 
people (especially our young people) from a 
cultural opportunity thay deserve and want 

the employment of America’s 
raat stparvols Gf GLAVE faleni: 

Last year, August Heckscher, President 
Kennedy's Special Consultant on the Arts, 
completed a year long evaluation of the rela- 
tionship between our national government 
and America’s artists and art institutions. 
He found that “many Government policies 
ostensibly having nothing to do with the 
arts affect them in a substantial way—often 
adversely.” One of these is the admissions 
tax, And in his report to the President, Mr. 
Heckscher had this to say regarding the 
excise: 


“Other countries give positive support to 


would not necessarily have the effect of 
lowering prices or benefiting the actor or 
playwright. But the theater is not a mere 
‘luxury.’ And it is quite possible to insure 
that a tax saving will be used in ways to 
advance the true interests of the theater and 
of the acting profession. The repeal of the 
Fedral dinidin tax Oo. the legitimate 

y if combined with other 
E Aae promoting the American stage, 
would give a vital stimulus to this basic and 
enduring art form.” 
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Thus, while advocating removal of tho 
admissions tax, Mr. Heckscher points out 
that the effect of such a move rests upon the 
use made of this tax saving by the industry. 
Actors Equity believes most strongly that the 
value of remission can be dissipated by the 


of the tax would not lower prices and make 
the art of theater more accessible to more 
people, that an end to the tax would merely 
make the successful hit show producer richer 
and do Uttle for the valuable artistic work 
of limited appeal. 

Equity fully endorses the position ex- 
pressed by Mr. Nathaniel Goldfinger of the 
AFL-CIO when he said in his earlier testi- 
mony before this committee that “Justifica- 
tion for the reduction or elimination of 
excises is based on the assumption that 
the equity of the tax structure will be in- 
creased and the restraint on consumption 
will be lifted. ‘These ends can be achieved 
only if those who now bear the burden of 
these taxes are directly benefited by the 
reduction. If excises are cut, but if revenue 
lost by the Federal Government is simply 
pocketed by the enterprises whose goods and 
services are no longer taxed, the result will 
be unconscionable.” 

In behalf of the AFL-CIO, Mr. Goldfinger 
urged this committes “to seek evidence that 
the public will, in fact, be the beneficiary of 
excise cuts, Moreover,” he said, “we urge the 
committee to make tts Intent clear that the 
benefits of the elimination or reduction of 
excises * * * be passed through to the con- 
suming public,” 

Unfortunately, pledges to reduce the cost 
of theater tickets in the past have not been 
uniformly made or adhered to by the oper- 
ators of our legitimate theaters. For various 
Teasons, promises to pass on the 1954 reduc- 
tion were not effective. Again, last winter, 
although the League of New York Theaters 
and the National Association of the Legiti- 
mate Theater told various Senators of an 
intention to keep ticket prices down, some 
producers expressed doubt that they would 
pass on the tax remission. 

Mr. Chairman, the decision of Actors 
Equity to come before you and ask for repeal 
of the admissions excise on the legitimate 
theater was made in reliance upon recent 
pledges made by the producers organisations 


e impor’ 
such a step and insist that it be taken by 
the industry. 

If a satisfactory commitment to pass on 
a tax repeal cannot be obtained then we 
say let the industry demonstrate its desire 
to use the returned revenue to promote the 
American stage in a constructive manner, 
‘Mr. Howard Taubman, drama critic for the 
New York Times has suggested one way 
‘which might be considered. He suggests that 
the industry establish a trust fund which 
would receive the moneys now siphoned 
‘away by the tax. “Such money,” Mr. Taub- 
man explains, “could be used in a variety 
of constructive ways. It could be spent on 
fellowships for promising writers. 


could send first-class theater on tour to 
areas that never see live professional actors.” 
In addition, the fund could provide a source 
for low-interest capital to pay for much 
needed physical improvements in the com- 
marell theater, Tf such a fund were to be 
established in advance of coni 
tion, there would be little doubt of the 
industry's intent to employ the money in a 
constructive manner. 

Actors Equity believes with Mr. Heckscher 
that repeal of the admissions excise could 
provide a major stimulus to the American 
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theater. But this will happen only if coupled 
with a price decrease or other acts designed 
to bring more theater to more people. We 
hope that this committee will insist that the 
industry come forward with an effective 
program to serve this goal. 


Remarks of C, H, Kwock, Editor of 
Chinese World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALTFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. C. H. Kwock is the editor of 
the Chinese World, one of the Nation’s 
largest bilingual daily newspapers. He 
is a scholar and man of wisdom whose 
dedication to the principles of justice and 
human dignity have repeatedly been at- 
tested to by his forthright and fearless 
editorial comment. 

Mr. Kwock came to Washington, and 
in a simple but moving ceremony before 
the statue of Abraham Lincoln at the 
Lincoln Monument, read the following 
words, 

‘These words are a personal credo, a 
personal rededication. They are words 
which all Americans should ponder well. 
ReMaRKs or C,H, Kwocx, Eorror or CHINESE 

Wono 


Moved by reverenco and gratitude, I have 
come to stand here as a representative of my 
fellow Chinese-Americans—to this quiet 
place, sacred to the memory of the Great 
Emancipator. 

Tt has been more than a century since 
President Abraham Lincoln signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation, Four genera- 
tions have been born and grown to man- 
hood since the end of that great and dread- 
ful conflict which decided that these United 
States of America must be one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and Justice for all. 

‘The path to such unity, to such liberty 
and Justice, has been steep and arduous. 

Even now, at the end of a hundred years, 
these goals have not been completely won. 

Only this summer, the civil rights bill, 
which so greatly implements the principles 
of equal democracy for all, has become law. 

‘Yet, immigration legislation, which would 
extend the guarantees of democracy with- 
out discrimination to immigrants of every 
race and nation, is still in committee, await- 
ing the will of Congress. 

Both these massive extensions of human 
rights and brotherhood were chiefly the 
‘work of another great President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, who was martyred last year 
by an assassin's bullet—just as Abraham 
Lincoln was martyred a century ago. 

‘There are many minorities in this country. 
I belong to one, made up of Chinese- 
‘Americans. 

‘When President Lincoln signed his Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, only a few of my peo- 
ple had arrived in this country, But they 
were already giving their toll and sweat to 
build this great Nation, 

Yes, I belong to one minority group. But 
I know that all minorities, taken together, 
make up one great majority. In that ma- 
jority, all the blood that flows through the 
veins of all men is red. That, at least they 
have in common. And when at length they 
lie in the grave, all thelr bones turn white, 
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A Chinese man of wisdom, Confucius, 
spoke of the possibilities of human brother- 
hood 25 centuries ago. The realization of 
that brotherhood 1s indeed slow in coming. 

Now, in the name of the Chinese World, 
and of all Chinese-Americans of my city of 
San Francisoo and of the United States of 
America, I humbly pledge to do all in my 
Power to help it on its way. 


Remarks of Harold B. Finger 
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HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, our space program has now 
Teached a new success as the Ranger re- 
Ported back clear and significant photo- 
graphs on July 31, 1964. These photo- 
graphs, we are told, will aid scientists in 
their plans for the first lunar landing by 
American astronauts, and are considered 
by many to be the greatest advance in 
lunar astronomy since Galileo. Similar 
advances are being made in other areas 
of our space program as well, 

On May 29, 1964, Mr. Harold B. Finger 
addressed the 26th annual meeting and 
news conference of the Aviation/Space 
Writers Association in Miami. Mr. 
Finger is manager of the Space Nuclear 
Propulsion Office of AEC-NASA. His sig- 
nificant address indicates the results that 
have been achieved in recent tests in the 
nuclear rocket program, their importance 
in the overall space effort and the prog- 
ress being made in other nuclear pro- 
pulsion areas. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this excellent speech in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

PRESENTATION TO 26TH ANNUAL MEETING AND 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF THE AVIATION/SPACE 
Warrens Association, Mrami, FLA. 

(By Harold B. Finger, Manager, Space Nu- 
clear Propulsion Office, AEC-NASA, Direc- 
tor, Nuclear Systems and Space Power, 
NASA) 

On May 25, only 3 years ago, President 
Kennedy proposed national space goals in 
his address to the Congress on urgent na- 
tional needs. He said, “If we are to win the 
battle that is going on around the world be- 
tween freedom and tyranny, if we are to win 
the battle for men's minds, the dramatic 
‘achievements in space which occurred in re- 
cent weeks should have made clear to us all, 
as did the sputnik in 1957, the impact of this 
adventure on the minds of men everywhere 
who are trying to make a determination of 
which road they should take. Now it is time 
to take longer strides—time for this Nation 
to take a clearly leading role in space 
achievement which in many ways may hold 
the key to our future on earth.” 

‘Today, we are well along into the program 
that he recommended to the Congress and 
that was approved by the Congress and the 
American people. I think it is clear that the 
Program proposed by the late President with 
the advice of then Vice President Johnson, 
has already fulfilled much that had. been 
hoped for. Our international situation 
would certainly not be as strong as it is if 
we had withdrawn from this important area 
of space exploration and human achieve- 
ment and watched the Soviet satellites and 
Space probes without being able to equal and 
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exceed those accomplishments and make at 
least equal contributions to our knowledge of 
‘the universe around us. This program has 
provided the kind of difficult challenge that 
is required of any great nation if it is to 
continue to advance in giant steps so that 
its people will live better, their morale and 
national pride will be high, their dedication 
to forward looking goals will be unswerving. 
It is the kind of a program that stimulates 
the imagination and the enthusiasm of our 
young people and motivates them to far 
greater accomplishments than would other- 
wise be the case. 

Certainly no one who has taken an active 
role in carrying out any portion of the space 
program or in reporting on it can doubt that 
this is a new area of exploration that knows 
almost no bounds and that is now an estab- 
lished part of our way of life. Following the 
first Apollo lunar landings will probably 
come more detailed exploration requiring an 
increase in the time that men will have to 
explore the moon leading, possibly, to semi- 
permanent and, then, permanent bases, 

‘The early Gemini, Apollo, and the Air 
Force Gemini-Mol orbital laboratories will 
certainly provide a better understanding of 
the usefulness of such laboratories as a base 
for space research and for general research 
that can be done better in the space environ- 
ment than on the ground, Such laboratories 
may be followed by larger laboratories that 
would provide a test base for space systems 
and their components, that would permit 
biological experiments materials research, 
and scientific observation of the earth and 
the stars. 

We can also look forward to the landing 
of automated spacecraft on the planets, 
Mars and Venus, and eventually even beyond 
these planets to the more distant planets. 
A focal point for much of our activities in 
space beyond the moon may very well be 
manned exploration of the near planets, par- 
ticularly Mars. 

In considering the application of the space 
systems, we can look forward to the estab- 
lishment of global communications, naviga- 
tion and weather forecasting systems. 

We are dedicated to successfully 
out that part of the program that is ap- 
proved; but simultaneously, it is important 
that we establish the know-how and tech- 
nology that are required to permit the ao- 
complishment of the potential advanced 
missions. 

‘One of the most important areas of this 
advanced technology and the one 
that has, in the past, determined our ca- 
Pability to perform space missions is pro- 
pulsion. A major element of our propulsion 
evelopment 1s devoted to nuclear energy 
systems in which the energy available from 
the fission of uranium in a nuclear reactor 
provides the source of propulsive power. 

All of our mission studies indicate the 
important role that will be played by nu- 
clear rockets in missions beyond Apollo. 
Because of their high performance capa- 
bility, nuclear rockets will be required for 
the manned planetary explorations. In ad- 
dition, nuclear rocket stages could increase 
the payload capability of Saturn V so as to 
greatly simplify the performance of long 
stay-time missions associated with lunar ex- 
ploration and operational bases. The per- 
formance potential of these nuclear rocket 
systems is so high that we will undoubtedly 
apply them in our missions as soon as that 
performance capability can be fully demon- 
strated. 

‘Aerospace history will record May 18, 1964, 
as the day on which a nuclear rocket reac- 
tor was first tested successfully at power 
and temperature to pave the way for the 
development and use in space flight of a 
new, advanced, efficient, high-performance 
propulsion system, the nuclear rocket, 

the test (Kiwi-B4D reactor) of 
May 13, the planned power and temperature 
of the reactor were exceeded. The test was 
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shut down after slightly over a minute of 
‘operation at the maximum power due to a 
hydrogen leak that occurred outside of the 
reactor. The maximum temperature was 
maintained for over a minute and a half. 
The operation of the reactor certainly ap- 
peared successful. Nothing had left the re- 
actor; the jet was fully expanded and ap- 
peared absolutely clean; there were no 
flashes in the jet as had been experienced 
in the Kiwi-B4A reactor test in November 
1962; none of the vibrations that had caused 
damage to that reactor were detected in this 
test; and extensive data had been recorded 
on the reactor performance. 

It is apparent that the reactor did operate 
as well as it appeared from the visual ob- 
servation on May 13 and from the prelimi- 
nary data taken at that time. We have found 
no cracked fuel elements; the structure be- 
haved as it was designed, I think we can 
safely say that our structural problems have 
been overcome and nuclear rockets can be 
developed for the performance of future mis- 
sions beyond Apollo. 

‘This test was an important milestone in 
this country’s program to develop nuclear 
rocket propulsion. It will serve as a firm 
base for the development work that is to 
follow. But one test does not a nuclear 
rocket make. Much work is still needed to 
make these systems operate at least for full 
mission durations and to design and develop 
them to higher powers. Following our re- 
actor tests, we will demonstrate the opera- 
tion of an engine system in which the re- 
actor and all of the important nonreactor 
components are assembled into a closely 
coupled engina system. Such tests are neo- 
essary to assure that no unexpected problems 
will arise when all of the system components 
are put together. 

The 1964 milestones achieved so far this 
year are: 

February 1964: The Kiwi-B4D cold flow 
reactor was run by Los Alamos and indicated 
that their redesign successfully avoided the 
vibrations that had been encountered in the 
Kiwi-B4A reactor. 5 

March-April 1964: The NRX-A cold flow 
reactor was run by We ouse and Aero- 
Jet and indicated that the Westinghouse de- 
Sign successfully avoided the vibrations. 

May 18, 1964: A major milestone was 
achieved when the Kiwi-B4D reactor was 
tested by the Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory at power and temperature conditions 
that exceeded the planned test conditions. 
‘The test was of sufficient duration to provide 
a significant proof test of the structure of the 
reactor, as well as many other reactor fea- 
tures. Examination of reactor parts and 
data analysis indicate successful operation 
of the reactor. 

‘To summarize our work on nuclear rockets, 
a major forward step has been taken in the 
milestone established by the Los Alamos Sci- 
entific Laboratory in its design, development, 
operation, and analysis of the Kiwi-B4D 
nuclear rocket reactor experiment. This test 
provides good reason for confidence in the 
Successful execution of the tests to be con- 
ducted this year and next and provides a good 
basis for confidence in the availability of 
nuclear rockets when they will be required 
for the performance of advanced space mis- 
sions, The availability of these nuclear 
rocket propulsion systems will give this 
country a propulsion capability far advanced 
over any other rocket propulsion system 
available. 

Another nuclear energy propulsion system 


-receiving significant emphasis in our ad- 


vanced research and technology program is 
nuclear electric propulsion. Although I have 
indicated that the major applications of 
nuclear rockets will be in high-energy 
manned space missions involving large pay- 
loans and large vehicles, electric propulsion 
will probably find earliest application as 
small, attitude control, and orbital position 
keeping engines. Beyond these first electric 
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thrust applications would come propulsion 
of unmanned spacecraft to the planets, into 


propulsion, 

planetary exploration based on nuclear elec- 
tric propulsion, or more probably, combina- 
tions of electric propulsion and nuclear 
rocket propulsion. But such electric propul- 
sion systems, for unmanned and manned 
spacecraft propulsion, are not yet ayallable; 
they require the development of nuclear 
electric power-generating systems that are 
not yet within our available state of tech- 
nology. Electric systems are, therefore, at 
a much earlier stage of development than 
is the case with the nuclear rockets. 

The thrust part of electric propulsion is 
now further developed than is the nuclear 
electric power generating system. However, 
the units that have been built and tested 
so far are small; the largest one, an ion en- 
gine, designed to operate at a power of 30 
kilowatts, is now un tests and will 
produce a thrust of about one-tenth of a 
pound. Many thrust systems have been op- 
erated at lower power levels; these are now 
undergoing endurance tests. Two of these 
smaller thrust systems will be flown during 
the middle of this summer in our SERT I 
(space electric rocket test) system launched 
on a Scout rocket from Wallops Island Va. 
‘This test does not provide us with an electric 
propulsion system, but it is designed to pro- 
vide date that can be used to determine the 
validity of the ground tests that are con- 
ducted on these low-thrust ion engines to 
evaluate jet charge neutralization. 

To provide propulsive thrust for unmanned 
and, evertually, manned spacecraft, thrust 
levels substantially higher than those that 
are now under test will be required. Con- 
cepts must be investigated to determine how 
to cluster small thrust systems and how to 
buld larger thrust systems to operate in the 

of several hundred to tens of thousands 
of kilowatts for operating times of year 
and more. 

‘Although much work remains to be done 
on the thrust system before nuclear electric 

will be available for the perform- 
anc of deep space missions, the availability 
of electric propulsion is determined pri- 
marily by the time that will be required 
to develop nuclear electric generating sys- 
tems capable of generating hundreds to tens 
of thousands of kilowatts of electric energy. 
‘These electric generating systems must be 
very light in weight, they must operate at 
high temperatures, they must use high-tem- 
perature materials that are not well known, 
they require development of nuclear reactor 
fuel elements, they require increased knowl- 
edge on bearings, heat transfer characteris- 
tics, corrosion of containment materials by 
liguid metals, and space environmental 
effects. 

During the past several years, we have 
accumulated a large body of data in this 


combined with the work being performed by 
the AEO and the Air Force should provide 
the information needed to fully evaluate the 
feasibility of achieving the performance re- 
quired of these nuclear electric power sup- 
plies and should provide the basis for de- 
sign and development of high-power systems 
required for electric propulsion, 

‘One of the areas of major uncertainty in 
electric propulsion is the problem of de- 
veloping a system capable of operating re- 
Mably for thousands of hours in space flight 
without maintenance, All of our chemical 
rocket systems require hundreds of tests to 
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assure the high reliability demanded of space 
fight hardware. Although it is generally 
agreed that requiring a like number of full 
system, full power, full duration tests in 
the development of nuclear electric propul- 
sion ia out of the question, no obviously sat- 
tsfactory alternate approaches have been pro- 
posed. ‘This is an area of electric propulsion 
development that in itself constitutes a 
technology development effort. In addition 
to providing a system capable of generating 
30 kilowatts of electric power for potential 
‘use in space laboratories, lunar bases, and 
direct communication transmission systems, 
the SNAP-8 nuclear electric system develop- 
ment should provide the technology of such 
developments. 

Beyond nuclear rockets and nuclear elec- 
tric propulsion are a host of even more ad- 
vanced, theoretically promising, but as yet 
unproven and, in some cases, undefined nu- 
clear propulsion systems. These inctude 
liquid core reactors, gaseous core reactors, 
nuclear pulse systems such as Orion, etc. 
Although many of these systems are in- 
teresting and preliminary analysis and some 
experimental work is being conducted on 
them and indicates promise, it is too early to 
fully evaluate their feasibility, their devel- 
opability, their achievable performance po- 
tential, and their operational problems. 
‘They are longer term, higher risk research 
activities than the nuclear rocket and elec- 
tric propulsion systems. This point should 
be recognized. 


The timing of this meeting has turned out 
to be just right to permit me to present a 
somewhat better assessment of our nuclear 
rocket program than was available earlier. 
It should certainly serve to encourage all 
of us in the aerospace business that the effort 
devoted to this area of technology develop- 
ment now clearly offers this country such an 
advanced means of propulsion that the most 
ambitious missions we can now contemplate 
as reasonable follow-ons to the Apollo mis- 
sion, extending to manned exploration of the 
near planets, could be accomplished. A 
strong and active space program will cer- 
tainly make good use of this system and some 
of the more advanced nuclear systems being 
studied. 


Lou Draisin Wins Award for Service and 
Service to His Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
(IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include two newspaper clippings con- 
cerning one of my good friends in 
Charleston—an executive in one of our 
largest furniture companies in South 
Carolina—Louis Draisin. Mr. Draisin 
won a citation for service to the furni- 
ture industry and his community. He 
received a plaque on July 7, 1964, at High 
Point, N.C., as one of the outstanding 
retailers in the South on the occasion 
of a breakfast meeting of the Southern 
Retail Furniture Association. This 
plaque was awarded by the executive 
editor of Furniture South magazine, the 
leading periodical for the industry in 
the South. Only two other recipients 
were honored on this occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that my city 
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produced one of these leaders, and I am 
further proud, Mr. Speaker, that he hap- 
pened to be one of my long-time friends 
over the years. In addition, Mr. Speak- 
er, as the manager of the Morris Sokol 
Furniture Co., Mr. Draisin too has rep- 
resented, for a span of over a quarter 
of a century, the highest ethics in the 
retailing of quality furniture. 

‘The articles follow: 

[From the High Point (N.C.) Enterprise, 

July 7, 1964] 
‘Traxe FURNITURE DEALERS Ger AWARDS AT 
‘BREAKFAST 
(By Jim Hawkins) 

Presentation of Furniture South Awards to 
three retail furniture dealers from Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina was 
among the highlights of a breakfast today for 
merchants attending the summer southern 
furniture market. 

The awards were presented by Shelba 
Cornelison, executive editor of Furniture 
South magazine. 

Recipients were Raymond 8. Bowen, of 
Bowen's Town and Country Purniture Co., 
‘Winston-Salem; Louis Draisin, of Morris 
Sokol Furniture Co., Charleston, S.C., and 
Douglas H. Pully, of the Holladay House, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 

In making the presentation at a breakfast 
sponsored by the Southern Retail Furniture 
Association and by the Southern Purniture 
Exposition Building, Mrs, Cornelison said 
winners were selected in cooperation with 
the Virginia-Carolinas Wholesale Furniture 
Salesmen’s Association. She presented each 
of the winners a bronze plaque. 

‘The winners were selected because of serv- 
ice to the furniture industry and to their 
communities. 

‘The presentation of the awards was one of 
the major parts of a program which also in- 
cluded talks by two merchants and a report 
on “Values on the Market Today” by John 
Tobin and H. E. (Skin) Parker of High Point. 

‘Tobin and Parker emphasized that most of 
the merchandise on display at the summer 
market was shown at the April 1964 market. 
‘They said the economy remains “at a high 
level” and that buyers are looking hard be- 
fore they buy. 

‘They sald there are plenty of values to be 
seen at the market, but that these do not 
include “closeouts or distressed" goods, 
The goods shown won't automatically “sell 
itself,” they said, but added that with hard 
work and promotions, it will sell. They ad- 
vised buyers to make selections shaped to 
their needs and their areas. 

‘The two described a number of items of- 
tered by factories showing at various points 
scattered about the building. The offerings 
covered a wide variety of prices, styles, de- 
signs, and finishes. 

H. T. Williams, of Reidsville, president of 
the SRPA, presided at the breakfast, The 
buyers were welcomed by Leo Heer, managing 
director of the exposition building. 

Heer reminded buyers they represent 
stores which helped start the High Point 
market, Back in the 1920's, he said, area 
merchants were the only ones attending mar- 
kets here, whereas High Point is now the 
“most important furniture market in the 
world.” 

‘Warren Denton, of Harrisonburg, Va. 
spoke on “Promotions That Pulled.” He said 
he gets ideas from publications and from 
other merchants and adapts them to this 
area, He said he uses numerous “contests” 
to draw customers, interest, and that and 
publications play a large part in his adver- 


g. 

Ed Riley of Columbia, S.C., described the 
“Birth of a Branch Store,” saying business is 
following people to the suburbs. 

He suggested furniture men thinking of 
starting branches study the direction of 
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movement in their towns, new homes and 
space for more, and locations, before making 
a move. 
[From the Charleston (8.0.) Evening Post, 
July 9, 1964] 
Furnirune Man Wins CITATION 

Louis Draisin, manager of the Morris Sokol 
Furniture Co. displays [not printed in the 
Record] the plaque awarded him this week 
by Furniture South magazine at the High 
Polnt, N.C., summer furniture market. Mr, 
Draisin is one of three furniture dealers 
from the Carolinas and Virginia to be cited 
Tor their service to the furniture industry, 
their communities, and their cooperation 
with wholesale furniture salesmen. 


Testimony Given by John P. Wharton Be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 

`} Urging That the 10-Percent Federal Ad- 
missions Tax on Live Dramatic Per- 
formances Be Abolished 
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HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, today 
Mr. John P. Wharton submitted an ex- 
cellent statement before the Ways and 
Means Committee on the subject of the 
10-percent admissions tax on live dra- 
matic performances. Mr. Wharton is an 
expert on the subject having written a 
good deal of material on the subject and 
having been in the theater business 
himself. 


Mr. Wharton makes out an excellent 
case to the repeal of the 10-percent Fed- 
eral admissions tax and I am pleased to 
insert it in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT oF JOHN F. WHARTON, Esq, ON 
BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE Leotrtmate THEATRE, INC, AND THE 
LEAGUE or New YORK THEATRES, INC., SUP- 
PORTING REPEAL OF SECTIONS 4231.1, 4231.4, 
AND 4231.5 ov THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
oy 1954 Brrone THE COMMITTEE on HOUSE 
Wars AND MEANs, AUGUST 3, 1964 
My name is John F, Wharton. I am a 

lawyer. I have represented people in all 

branches of the theater for 40 years, In 

Addition, for 20 years I was the business head 

of a play-producing company organized by 

five famous playwrights. I have also repre- 
sented nonprofit organizations in the theat- 
rical field. 

Fours years ago, I was retained by the 
League of New York Theatres, Inc., to write 
a pamphlet setting out the plight of the free 
enterprise theater in New York. It was sub- 
sequently printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp, It was entitled “Crisis in the Free 
World Theater”; I think “Crisis in the Free 
Enterprise Theater" might have been a better 
title, for today even free world governments 
are subsidizing thelr theaters. The points 
which I made in that memorandum are still 
sound, and the crisis is deepening. I should 
like to review some of them very briefly. 

In the last 50 years, the New York theater, 
operating on a good American profit basis, 
became the most dynamic theater in the 
world. To be the most dynamic, it had to 
give the public two kinds of plays: Pro- 
duction designed purely to entertain, and 
productions which playgoers and critics the 
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whole world over would recognize as plays 
of cultural importance. For example, the 
antiwar pjays of Robert Sherwood and Max- 
well Andérson, the plays of Clifford Odets, 
which antedated the present antipoverty 
drive by 30 years, Our New York theater is 
still continuing to produce plays of “cul- 
tural importance” on a free enterprise basis, 
without any subsidy, but we now are the 
only country where this is so, Even in Eng- 
land the Government is asked to provide huge 
sums to subsidize productions of “cultural 
importance.” “Broadway” is still operating 
at a profit—Mr. Merrick produces “Hello 
Dolly” and “Becket”—but it ís. hanging on 
by its teeth. Powerful interests are seek- 
ing Government money for the production of 
culturally Important plays. If the profit 
system collapses, you gentlemen will have a 
new group before you seeking, no, demand- 
ing, not tax relief, but appropriations, They 
will tell you that the theater “as an art” 
can’t survive without Government subsidy. 
I tell you that it has flourished under the 
profit system and can. do so again, if you'll 
Just stop taxing and regulating us to death. 

Why is the profit system in trouble? To 
understand why, you must know how the 
system works in the New York theater. 

‘The production of a play, every play, is a 
new speculative venture. It may turn out 
to be an oll well or a disaster, and no one 
can tell, even when they see it, before it 
reaches New York. “Oklahoma,” an eventual 
enormous moneymaker, needed $10,000 to 
complete its pre-Broadway tryout, and had 
a hard time raising it. When "My Fair 
Lady” was playing in New Hayen, there were 
people who were certain it would fail because 
the music was so dull; some millions of 
records have been sold. On the other hand, 
I could name names about productions which 
were touted to the sky and fell with a dull 
sickening thud on the New York stage. The 
point of this is: ff you want a dynamic 
theater under a free enterprise profit system, 
you must attract creative, venturesome busi- 
hessmen who can, in turn, attract the most 
venturesome of venture capital, even more 
more than oil wildcatting. To attract either 
class of people you must have a situation 
where the possible profits are commensurate 
with the risk, I know there are a lot of 
people who “play the theater” as others 
“play the races,” and I take that into ac- 
count, I still say the facts show that we 
are fast approaching the point where the 
possible profits aren't commensurate with 
the risk; even for those people, 

Let us first look at the basic economic 
facts of the theater. It is what the econ- 
omists call a high labor cost industry; you 
have to pay a cast of actors every week in 
which they perform; you have to pay must- 
clans and stagehands, and you want to pay 
them all a living wage—which constantly in- 
creases. You cannot do as the motion pic- 
tures do: make 500 prints of a picture and 
show those in 500 theaters without any cost 
except the cost of running the print through 
a projection machine. You gentlemen know 
that every high labor cost industry has been 
subjected to a profit squeeze, The theater is 
not only no exception, it is also in a partic- 
ularly bad way because, unlike the movies, 
it cannot increase {ts sales outlets. If a 
motion picture is a great success, the pro- 
ducer can have as many prints made as he 
wants and show them in as many theaters 
as he wants and the bigger the theater, the 
better. But a play which opens in a 1,200- 
seat theater has to be played by that cast 
in that theater; if you try to move it to a 
3,000-seat theater, you find, mysteriously, 
that you have destroyed, the entertainment 
value. 

When an industry has rising labor costs 
and limited outlets, it must raise its prices 
or go bankrupt. Every time the theater is 
forced to raise ticket prices, an extra 10 per- 
cent is tacked on by admissions tax. Book- 
sellers can and do raise the prices of books 
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from $2 to $6. The theater ticket must go up 
to $6 plus admissions tax. And that 10 per- 
cent is the straw that breaks the camel's 
back. 

These are the basic economic reasons why 
the free enterprise theater has been a de- 
clining industry and is now struggling to 
hold its own, And this is in the face of a 
‘tremendous increase in interest in the thea- 
ter which has spread all over the country. 

‘The survey mentioned in the pamphlet I 
Prepared showed that 77 percent of the plays 
produced in New York in the 1959-60 season 
were failures. Since then, I would estimate 
that the percentage has gone up to 85 per- 
cent, about 6 out of 7. If only one of seven 
plays succeeds, it ought to pay its backers at 
least seven to one; even a dice game gives 
the player that much of a break, Accurate 
figures are hard to get, but the industry did 
make a careful survey of the 1962-63 season. 
Of over 50 plays, only seven paid off; prob- 
ably only two of these will pay off at seven 
to one for their backers. But then hear this, 
Of the seven “successes,” five were importa- 
tions from England. One American play of 
cultural importance succeeded; one pure en- 
tertainment play (out of over 20 tries) suc- 
ceeded: One last item: the Morosco Theater 
ts considered one of the most desirable thea- 
ters in New York, it managed to stay open 
Just 6 weeks out of 52. 

‘The current season looks a little better 
(not as much better as the optimists proj- 
ect) but there isn't any doubt that the free 
enterprise theater is in trouble, the kind of 
trouble that has led other industries, in the 
past, to come to W: and seek in- 
direct subsidies. We are not asking that. 
We are not asking to become a Government- 
supported art. We are asking to be let alone, 
to be freed from unfair taxes, to be allowed 
to work out our own destiny. 

Let's take a look at the three taxes, yes 
there are three, which are before us today. 
First, the admissions tax, 10 percent of the 
amounts over the first dollar; the type of tax 
which was OK when the theater had big 
profit margins and no competition, absolutely 
unfair today. 

‘The second tax is levied by subdivision 5 
of section 4231 and provides for a tax of 50 
percent of the amount for which the pro- 
prietor of the theater sells the ticket in ex- 
cess of the established price, (Imagine @ 
manufacturer in any other industry being 
told that if he selis his product at more than 
the factory price, he must pay a tax of 50 
percent.) 

The third tax is levied by subdivision 4 
of section 4231 and provides that if a broker 
sells a ticket for more than the established 
price, he must pay 10 percent of the excess. 
‘This is peculiarly unfair to the theater, for by 
the lawa of New York, we can obtain outlets 
of distribution only through the use of 
licensed brokers. Obvicusly, these people 
have to make a living; they have to be re- 
imbursed for the cost of their offices, staffs, 
bookkeeping; and the only way they do this 
is out of the profit on the resale of the 
theater ticket. Why should they be taxed 
10 percent of this profit? (Again, imagine 
what would happen if a law taxed nuto- 
mobile dealers 10 percent of the difference 
between what they paid the manufacturer 
and what they sold thelr cars for to the 
public.) 

I have gone back into the legislative his- 
tory of all three of these taxes. I find they 
were all levied 45 years ago, and the story 
of how they came about is worth hearing. 

‘When the First World War broke out, Con- 
gress began searching everywhere for addi- 
tional revenues. Some of you probably re- 
member this as well as Ido. At that time, 
the living theater was the one great medium 
of entertainment. It had no competition, 
from free television or free radio. Motion 
pictures were in their infancy. The theater 
was making good money. It therefore 
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seemed a proper industry on which to levy 
an excise tax, and the first admissions tax 
was proposed at that time. However, the 
industry sent a lawyer named Johnson down 
to Washington to lobby against the tax, He 
met with a Senator from a Western State, 
who was very important on the Senate Fi- 
mance Committee. While they were discuss- 
ing the admissions tax, this Senator suddenly 
raised another question. He sald that he 
liked to go to the theater; he came to New 
York and stayed at the Vanderbilt Hotel; he 
ordered his tickets in the hotel lobby and— 
to his rage—he had to pay more than the 
box office price. One would have expected 
Mr. Johnson to reply something as follows: 
“Well, Senator, you didn’t wish to take the 
trouble to go to the box office; you wanted 
& seat for the biggest hit in town at the last 
minute; is it surprising that you had to pay 
more than the man who is willing to trudge 
to the box office, stand in line, and buy the 
ticket 6 weeks in advance?” 

But Mr. Johnson did not say that. His 
great interest was to avoid the admissions 
tax; and so he fawned on the Senator and 
said, “My dear Senator, this is an outrage, 
but what can you do about it?” 

Well, the Senator suggested taxing the 
theater proprietor 50 percent of the excess 
and taxing brokers 50 percent of the excess. 
By this method he hoped to legislate brokers 
out of existence. There was never any hope 
that subdivisions (4) and (5) would yield 
any revenue; they were pure reform measures 
passed in an era when the popular device 
was to punish the rascals and not face the 
realities of economic life. And what did Mr. 
Johnson get for agreeing to these outrageous 
taxes? Nothing. The admissions tax was 
levied, just the same, and although a war 
tax, it was never removed. It has hung on 
while the number of theaters in New York 
has dropped from 66 to 30, and the number 
of productions from over 200 to less than 60, 

That's how all three taxes came into ex- 
istence, and how they have stuck there 
through 45 years, the only change being that 
the amounts have been slightly reduced in 
some cases. And these three taxes have 
done more to hurt the industry than any 
other tion. I won't go into the tech- 
nicalities, but subdivisions (4) and (5) have 
made it absolutely impossible for the theater 
to have a modern flexible ticket policy and to 
try to meet the demands of all kinds of 
ticket buyers, from the richest to the poorest. 
"These two subdivisions have hurt us as much, 
if not more, than the admissions tax. Don’t 
slight them in your considerations, please. 

‘And what does the Government get out of 
this? The admissions tax yields about .0007 
percent of our total tax revenue, Subdivi- 
sions (4) and (5) together yield less than 
$750,000—a percentage so small you can 
hardly compute it, The elimination of these 
taxes would unquestionably produce an in- 
crease in income taxes which would much 
more than offset the Government loss. Lead- 
ers of the industry have been assured by the 
mayor of New York City that no attempt will 
be made by the city of New York to impose 
a similar tax if these taxes are repealed. 

Cynical people are prone to say that New 
‘York is a rich city and can afford this. They 
don’t seem to realize that it is the theater- 
goer who pays these taxes, and the theater- 
goers come from all over the country, go to 
the theater all over the country. There have 
been various estimates of the number of 
visitors to New York each week, but one 
thing is clear, they come from every State 
in the Union and they have to pay an admis- 
sions tax and usually a broker's tax. Further- 
more, there has been a tremendous increase 
of theaters all over the country. Productions 
are going out on the road and playing all 
kinds of cities. (Alas, not too successfully, 
from the financial point of view.) Once 
again, it is the customer in these cities who 
pays the tax. This is not a matter that 
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affects only Broadway; it affects every 
theatergoer in the whole United States. 

In conclusion, I repeat that the theater is 
not seeking Government subsidy; it is only 
asking that it be let alone to work out its 
own problems. The free world and the Iron 
Curtain countries are still trying to appeal to 
the uncommitted nations, and are competing 
in culture as well as money. The totalitari- 
‘ans pour millions into their theater in order 
to show off their cultures. General de Gaulle 
does the same; the French theater budget 
runs into millions of francs. We are not 
asking for that; we are merely saying, let 
us alone, don't harass us; these laws, 
all three, the admissions tax, subdivision (4) 
and subdivision (5). 


World Cruise of First U.S. Navy Nuclear 
Task Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
was scientifically historic in more ways 
thanone. First, the remarkable Ranger- 
7 moon shot achieved complete success, 
and thereby brought great credit to the 
American scientists whose talents per- 
fected it. Also on that date, July 31, 
1964, the first U.S. Navy nuclear task 
force began a world tour. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, I am naturally 
deeply interested in all of our scientific 
achievements, but I am particularly con- 
cerned about the development of nuclear 
power and its military applications. 
Therefore, I believe that the historic 
milestone represented by this nuclear 
task force cruise merits special atttention 
at this time. 

‘The powerful U.S. naval task force left 
Gibraltar to circumnavigate the world. 
‘There will not be a single refueling oper- 
ation conducted during the entire cruise 
as the three ships cover 30,000 miles in 
their sea orbit, at an average speed of 
20 knots. 

This, the world’s first nuclear-powered 
task force, is the seed core of tomorrow’s 
nuclear Navy. Under the command of 
Rear Adm. Bernard M. Strean, it consists 
of the attack carrier Enterprise, com- 
manded by Capt. Frederick H. Michaelis; 
the missile cruiser Long Beach, com- 
manded by Capt. Frank H. Price, Jr., and 

missile frigate Bainbridge, com- 
manded by Capt. Raymond E. Peet. 

‘The voyage, which is proceeding east- 
ward from Gilbraltar around the Cape 
of Good Hope and Cape Horn, will last 
approximately 2 months and will include 
a number of visits along the route. This 
significant circumnavigation of the globe 
is symbolic of America’s nuclear leader- 
ship and progress for the purpose of pre- 
serving freedom and peace. 

One cannot think of this adventure 
without recalling a similar American 
“first” of a half century ago—the round- 
the-world cruise of the great white fleet, 
which was dispatched from Norfolk, Va., 
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in December of 1907 by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. It took our 16 battle- 
ships 14 months to complete their circuit 
of the globe, but when they steamed into 
Hampton Roads in February 1909 there 
was no question anywhere of America’s 
greatness upon the seas—or of her intent 
to keep those seas free for the peaceful 
uses of all nations. So shall this 1964 
voyage by the fantastic creations of a 
new age underscore our resolve and re- 
affirm the United States’ historic purpose. 

‘This undertaking highlights a decade 
of incredible achievement in the appli- 
cations of nuclear power to ship propul- 
sion. The next few months will see our 
Nation noting a series of 10th anniver- 
sary events along the path of nuclear 
power development. And atop the roll 
of honor associated with the birth and 
advancement of this era is Vice Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover, without whose per- 
severance and ingenuity it might not 
have been realized. 

‘The 30th of September marks the 10th 
anniversary of the commissioning of the 
world’s first nuclear-powered ship, the 
USS. Nautilus, in 1954. A few months 
later, on January 17, 1955, the world 
heard the dramatic words from the sub- 
marine’s skipper, “Underway on nuclear 
power”—and we knew that the venture 
was an unqualified success. 

From that day to this, the story of our 
nuclear-powered Navy is one of steady 
and breathtaking progress—of hard work 
and sacrifice by thousands of dedicated 
officers and men, of dreams and hopes 
made reality by the tireless effort of mind 
and hand. And out of all of it has come 
the assurance to people everywhere that 
the United States will continue to be su- 
preme as a maritime nation. 


Reaction Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
foreign policy plank of the Republican 
Party platform is the strongest, most 
progressive statement ever produced by 
a national party. The widespread public 
acceptance of the platform and its for- 
eign policy section is evident. 

I am pleased to insert into the Recorp 
at this point an editorial that appeared 
in the Thursday, July 23, issue of the 
Hairenik Weekly, an outstanding publi- 
cation of Boston, Mass.: 

REACTION AGAIN 

Almost immediately following release of 
the text of the official platform for 1964 
adopted by the recent Republican conven- 
tion, with plank eight of the foreign policy 
section calling for a “reaffirmation of long- 
standing commitment to a course leading to 
the eventual liberation of the Communist- 
dominated nations * * +”, C, L. Sulzberger, 
the widely read columnist of the New York 
‘Times, wrote in that paper (July 15) that in 
his opinion that plank was a particularly 
good example of the “ of nonsense” 
comprehended by the party statement: 
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“In the farrago of nonsense his (GoLD- 
waren's) agents have inserted into a basically 
reasonable platform he would commit the 
United States to ‘eventual liberation’ of a 
perplexing list of peoples. Mixed together, 
one finds Yugoslavia and the Baltic States; 
the Ukraine and Armenia. The Ukraine has 
been ruled. by Russia longer than Texas or 
Goupwarer’s own Arizona have been gov- 
erned by Washington. And does the Senator, 
by wishing to ‘liberate’ the Armenians, pro- 
pose to carve a piece of allied Turkey?” 

Incredibly, this language takes the student 
of history back to the days of galloping 
isolation in the United States—the post- 
World War I period of cynical reaction in 
this country; and it is Incredible that Mr. 
Sulzberger is thought to be a “liberal,” as 
too his newspaper, 

‘The columnist's careless indictment of the 
cases of Ukraine and Armenia simply pro- 
poses that we turn back the clock to the days 
of Lausanne, when Armenia was buried; or 
at least, return us to Potsdam. 

‘Mr. Sulzberger quite obviously is so in- 
censed at Mr. Goupwaren that he is prepared 
to brand most everything associated with 
the Senator from Arizona as nonsense. 
‘Thus, since the GOP platform is acceptable 
to Mr. Gorpwarer, it 18, ipso facto, a "Tarrago 
of nonsense"—even the eminently Just plank 
summon that the Armenian ease be not for- 


Sulzberger ought not to quarrel with the 

righteous cause of the Armenian nation, 

which both the Senator and he ought to 

espouse. To make a football of the Ar- 

menian case is to deal injustice to a cause 

of compelling principle and overwhelming 
veracity. 


at best diversionary. 

But since he brought it up; let us have our 
say. 

T President Johnson, Benator Gopwaren, 
or any other « were to step ares 
and that a piece of “allied ni 
ought to be carved out as a liberated Ar- 
menian state, we'd cheer so'hard and long 
they'd hear us way up there in the Times 
tower, where sometimes the sounds of harsh 


It is disturbing that it was Mr, Sulzberger 
who said this thing. 

For he has shown that he knows better. 

In 1943, he was the first Western cor- 
respondent to dispatch news out of Turkey 
of the existence of the infamous Turkish 
minority sanctions tax, the "Varlik Verglisi,” 
and it was through his insistent dispatches 
that the Turkish Government was pressured 


Mr. Sulzberger on other occasions has 
demonstrated that he has an adequate 


Joint 1920 Turko-Soviet attack on the In- 
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dependent Republic of Armenia, and the 
partition of that free state between the two 
Aggressor nations. 

"Thus, if the Soviet holds a portion of 
Armenia unjustly, so too 1s Turkish control 
of the other sector unjust. What earthly 
difference does it make, therefore, as a mat- 
ter of principle, that Turkey is today an 
“ally” of the United States? 

When, therefore, a party platform proposes 
the liberation of Soviet Armenia, Mr. Sulz- 
berger ought not to adduce the matter of 
Turkish Armenia as militating against such 
a step, for Turkish Armenia too is a candi- 
date for eventual liberation. 

It is hardly a hallmark of “liberalism” to 
scorn the cause of the 114 million of 
captive peoples today suffering Soviet serf- 
dom especially through the adduction of the 
weary and discredited “Texas-state” argu- 
mentations of Mr. George Kennan. 
Armenians are Armenians, not Russians, but 
‘Texans are Americans; and since Ukrainians 
too are not Russians, but Ukrainians, what 
price the thought the Ukrainian case is any 
Jess valid because the Russians have “ruled” 
Ukraine for many years? If this is so, 
Russia has ruled Ukraine too long, and it 
is high time that rule were taken from 
Russia. How long, pray, did England rule 
Ireland that Ireland achieved its in- 
dependence to the applause of the world? 

‘We warmly commend the Republican Party 
for its action in favor of the eaptive nations 
of the U.S.S.R., and give notice that herein 
our personal yardstick of liberalism will be 
the degree, if any, to which parties, organiza- 
tions, groups and individuals of this Nation 
subscribe to the liberation of Armenia, 
‘Ukraine, and other captive nations. 

‘Those who use debate or subterfuge 
against such an endorsement cannot be lib- 
erals; for they have championed reaction 
in its ugliest and most discriminatory form. 


Prep School Scholarships Available to 
Young Men Aiming for Naval Acad- 


emy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the So- 
ciety of Sponsors of the U.S. Navy is a 
unique organization composed of women. 
who have christened U.S. naval vessels. 
Its rolls include several first ladies of our 
land and many other women of promi- 
nence from both service and civilian life, 
In appreciation for the honor which has 
been bestowed upon them by the selection 
as sponsors of ships of the world’s great- 
est Navy, these fine women seek to in- 
sure a steady flow of capable young men 
through the Naval Academy to man their 


For this purpose the society of spon- 
sors awards scholarships to young men 
for preparatory schools to prime them 
for entrance to the U.S. Naval Academy. 
To receive such an award, an applicant 
must be acceptable to the scholarship 
committee of the society as to character, 
aptitude for the naval service, scholastic 
standing and physical fitness. Also, the 
financial situation of his parents or of 
the applicant himself, in case he is an 
orphan, must be such as to warrant the 
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expenditure of funds of the society in 
making such an award. 

In allocating these scholarships the 
following preferences are observed: 
First, sons of deceased and retired Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel; second, 
sons of active Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel; third, sons of personnel of the 
other military services; and, fourth, sons 
of civilians. 

Inquiries relative to the award and 
application blanks may be obtained from 
Mrs. Roy S. Benson, Quarters “O,” Navy 
Yard, Washington 25, D.C. 


American Municipal Association Endorses 
Interama at Miami Beach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, following 
the same thought and sentiment ex- 


gress by joint resolution and by the proc- 
lamation of President Truman, the 
American Muncipal Association meeting 
in Miami, Fla., on July 29 passed and 
adopted a resolution strongly commend- 
ing the Inter-American Cultural and 
Trade Center, in process of construction 
in the Greater Miami area for the con- 
tribution it would make to the U.S. econ- 
omy and toward the objectives of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

This resolution taken by representa- 
tives of 13,000 cities and towns of the 
United States is as follows: 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 
RasoLuTIoN 26 

Whereas Interama will be the first perma- 
nent international exposition and will por- 
tray the American way of life—progress with 
freedom—and will show what the Americas 
and their local governments have achieved 
without the sacrifice of civil Uberties and 
Individual freedom—within the framework 


; and 

goals parallel and sup- 

port those of the sister city program and 

the Alliance for Progress and will be bene- 

ficial to the people of the Americas; 
terama 


the U.S. Congress and by Presidential proc- 
lumation; and 

Whereas tho construction and operation 
of Interama will create more than 100,000 
new permanent jobs and generate many ben- 
efits to the United States and the nations 
of Latin America; and 

‘Whereas this construction will create em- 
ployment for thousands of unemployed Cu- 
ban refugees and U.S. citizens; and 

‘Whereas the State of Florida, the city of 


pose of this making large 
Restments of money and tme and ears and 
‘Whereas Interama has requested. 

from the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion for the planning and construction of 
buildings to house the exhibits of the United 
States and the Latin American nations, at 
no cost to the United States and the Latin 
American Governments; and 
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‘Whereas the participation of the U.S, Gov- 
ernment to Interama would assure partici- 
pation of foreign nations and major indus- 
tries: Be 1t 

Resolved, That the American Municipal 
Association approves the concept and objec- 
tives of Interama and recognizes its great 
potential to contribute to the national in- 
terest and the progress of Inter-American 
relations; and be it 

Resolved, That the American Municipal 
Association urges the administration's sup- 
port for financial assistance for Interama 

the Community Facilities Admin- 

istration, 

Passed and adopted July 29, 1964. 


The Miami Herald, an independent 
newspaper politically, published in Mi- 
ami, took favorable note of this action 
endorsing Interama by the representa- 
tives of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation at its 40th anniversary congress 
in the following editorial: 

[From the Miami Herald, July 30, 1964] 

Mayors UrcE UNTED STATES To Boost 

INTERAMA 


(By George Southworth) 

‘The American Municipal Association ended 
its 40th anniversary congress here Wednes- 
day by electing Milwaukee Mayor Henry W. 
Maier president and giving Interama a na- 
tional boost. 


Urging the Federal Government to give fi- 
nancial assistance to Interama, the repre-_ 
sentatives of some 13,000 U.S. communities 
gave approval “to the concepts and objec- 
tives” of the proposed first permanent inter- 
national exposition. 

Delegates unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion presentad by North Miami Beach Coun- 
cilman Newton Greene and Ralph Marsi- 
cano of the Florida League of Municipali- 
ties that the AMA “recognizes Interama’s 
great potential to contribute to the national 
interest and the progress of inter-American 
relations.” 

Florida's Democratic nominee for Gover- 
nor, Haydon Burns, sald a] of the 
Interama resolution by the AMA “is most 
encouraging.” 

“If the President of the United States or 
others in the administration have any idea 
that this undertaking was purely for the 
benefit of Dade County,” he said, “this reso- 
lution should certainly dismiss any such 
illusions. 


“I feel greatly encouraged that Interama 


establishment of a U.S. exhibit and pavil- 
dons for Latin American exhibits to be pro- 
vided through the $18.5 million loan re- 
quested by Interama that now is awaiting 
final decision by the executive branch of the 
Government in Washington.” 


The Miami News, a paper long pub- 
lished by the distinguished former Gov- 
ernor of Ohio and former Democratic 
nominee for President of the United 
States, and now published by members of 
his family, also took favorable note of 
this action of endorsement by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association in the follow- 
ing editorial: 

[From the Miami News, July 28, 1964) 
More BELIEVERS IN INTERAMA 

‘Two more fine boosts for Interama in re- 
cent days should do much to sustain the en- 
thusiasm of those who are laboring quietly 
to make this old community dream a reality. 

First, the resolutions committee of the 
American Municipal Association, convening 
on Miami Beach, voted to endorse the proj- 
ect, and this is surely the finest gift Miami's 
sister cities around the Nation could make 
to the convention's host area. 

If the Congress approves the resolution as 
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Dade County will be supported in 
its contention to the Federal Government 
that the Inter-American Trade and Cultural 
Center is of national importance, and not 
purely local. 

We were also encouraged by the interest 
shows in thls project by gubsrrissarial canal- 
date Haydon Burns. Mr. Burns will attempt 
to secure some valuable mechanical equip- 
ment now in use at the New York World's 
Fair for later transfer to Interama, 

Interama has been moving ahead steadily 
over the past few years under the determined 
leadership of Dr. Irving Muskat, chairman. 
But Dr. Muskat and his authority cannot do 
it all, These latest evidences of future State 
and nationwide support are most welcome. 


I know of no more representative 
group in the United States than those 
speaking for the 13,000 cities and towns 
in the United States through the dis- 
tinguished American Municipal Associa- 
tion. All of us, including many of our 
colleagues who have given encourage- 
ment and assistance for the progress of 
the Inter-American Cultural and Trade 
Center project would be pleased, I am 
sure, by this strong endorsement of sup- 
mot from the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation. 


A New Look at Money Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, on July 11 
an editorial entitled “A New Look at 
Money Management” appeared in Busi- 
ness Week magazine and I believe that 
this editorial is of interest to my col- 
leagues. 

The article takes note of “corrective 
proposals to strengthen” the Federal Re- 
serve System which have been made by 
a subcommittee of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee headed by Representa- 
tive Wrichr Patan, of Texas. 

While I am not a member of the Sub- 
committee on Domestic Finance which 
has been studying the Federal Reserve 
System, I do know that its members have 
worked long and hard to come up with 
these proposals to strengthen our cen- 
tral banking system. 

I believe that the following editorial 
comment on this matter merits the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

A New Loox ar MONEY MANAGEMENT 

‘The past few years have been a period of 
exceptional creativity both for monetary 
theory and for the improvement of the tech- 
niques of monetary management. The “cor- 
rective proposals to strengthen” the Federal 
Reserve System, advanced last week by Rep- 
resentative WricuT Parman's House Banking 
Committee, reflect some of this new think- 
ing. Where they do, they deserve careful 
study. 

One of the main objects of Parman’s pro- 
posals (Business Week, July 4, 1964, p. 68) 
is to promote the coordination of the Fed- 
eral Reserve's monetary policies with the 
economic policies of the rest of the Gov- 
ernment. The methods that he suggests for 
achieving this will have to be debated and 
evaluated on their own merits. But they 
should not be rejected out of hand on the 
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grounds that they would impinge on the 
traditional independence of the Fed. 

‘The fact is that no modern nation can 
afford to let its central bank operate with- 
out regard to the economic policies and com- 
mitments of the elected government. There 
must be coordination of monetary policy 
with the broad economic policies of the 
administration—or there will be chaos. 

‘What actually has occurred in recent years 
has demonstrated that the Fed can coordi- 
nate its actions with those of other Gov- 
ernment agencies without losing its effec- 
tiveness. Under Chairman William Mc0. 
Martin, there has been close cooperation 
between the Fed and the administration, 

‘The question arises, however, whether the 
present arrangement would work so well if 
different personalities were involved. There 
is much to be said for defining the Federal 
Reserve's relation to the administration more 
explicitly. 

Parman makes two proposals to this end. 
He would have the term of the Federal Re- 
serve Chairman coincide with that of the 
President, so that the President always could 


goals of monetary policy for the year ahead. 

‘There is merit in both ideas. And Con- 
gress may want to go further and provide 
for the coordination of policy by a National 


ts are no substitute 
for able men. But Congress may prevent 


out the Fed's role in terms that cannot be 
mistaken. 


Norwegian Contributions to American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr, TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to address the Sons of 
Norway and the Daughters of Norway 
organizations of my district on the sub- 
ject of Norwegian contributions to 
American life. 

I ask permission to insert the address 
in the ConoresstonaL Recor for the in- 
formation of those Members who might 
be interested in the subject. 

NORWEGIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN LIFE 

One hundred and fifty years have passed 
since the Constitution of Norway was pro- 
mulgated by the National Assembly at Eids- 
vold on May 17, 1814. That constitution was 
formulated by an assembly composed of 112 
elected delegates—farmers, merchants, civil 
and military officials, and s few noblemen. 
Norway's long fight for freedom had at last 
been won. 

Since 1814, Syttende Mai has been cele- 
brated in Norway as we celebrate the Fourth 
of July in America. By the 1860's, Seven- 
teenth of May celebrations were being held 
in some communities in America in which 
many Norwegians had settled. 

The coming of pioneers from the fjords 
of Norway to the coasts, valleys, and plains 
of America is a story with more than one 
beginning. According to the sagas of the 
‘Vikings, Leif Erikson landed somewhere on 
our North Atlantic coast about the year 
1003. In the years that followed, Thorfinn 
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Karlsefni established a colony, and it was 
there that the first white child was born on 
American soil, probably in the 1020's. 

Unlike these earliest Norwegian settlers, 
those who landed with their Dutch friends 
from the de Eendracht at New Amsterdam in 
1630 made permanent homes in America. It 
is not possible to determine the number of 
Norwegians who came to New Netherland 
during the period of Dutch rule. John O. 
Evjen has reconstructed the biographies of 
57 who came during the period from 1630 to 
1674. ‘That there were more is possible. 
They intermarried with the Dutch and Ger- 
mans in the colony, and many of the old 
Hudson River families can count Norwegians 
among their ancestors. 

‘The modern story of Norwegian migration 
began with the arrival in 1825 of 53 immi- 
grants, including a baby born at sea, from 
Stavanger in the sloop Restaurationen. 
They entered New York harbor on October 9 
after a yoyage of 14 weeks. The newcomers 
settled first in Orleans County, some 35 
miles northwest of the city of Rochester, 
N.Y. There they bought 40-acre tracts of 
heavily forested land at 85 an acre, 

‘The first year was a difficult one. Cold 
weather and illness overtook them before 
even a few inadequate huts were completed. 
Gradually, through hard work, they cleared 
enough land to support themselves; they 
put the heartbreak of those first grim years 
behind them; they won their personal war 
on poverty. 

In 1834, a half dozen families left for the 
“place which is called Ellenaais,” as one of 
the settlers wrote to a friend in Norway. 
Others from the New York settlement fol- 
lowed these pioneers and they were joined 
by newcomers from Norway. The banks of 
the Fox River in La Salle County, Ill., be- 
came the center of Norwegian life In Amer- 
ica. 

Only scattered individuals left Norway for 
America between 1825 and 1836. The 1836 
group, almost 200 strong, was the first large 
contingent to go directly to the West. From 
this time on there was no break in the 
movement from the fjords to the prairies. 
More than a million N came to 
America between 1825 and 1925. Except for 
Ireland, Norway gave to America a larger 
percentage of her people than any other na- 
tion during the transatlantic migration of 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. 

‘Various reasons lay behind this movement 
to America: A desire to escape social and 
economic oppression at home; political dis- 
satisfaction; a reaction against the barren 
formalism of the state church; a desire to 
escape high taxes and compulsory military 
service; and the quest for cheap land, eco- 
nomic security, and a richer life, 

‘The first migration in 1825 was led by Nor- 
wegian Quakers who left their homeland in 
quest of religious, economic, and political 
freedom and settled on the shores of Lake 
Ontario. The last migration was led by 
Norwegian Mormons, seeking the same 
things, who marked the path to Utah and the 
Far West. The discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia was as strong a force as the discovery 
of the rich, black soll of Ilinois had been in 
earlier days. 

Prodded by conditions at home and drawn 
by glowing letters from America, in succeed- 
ing waves the Norwegians made the hagard- 
ous Atlantic crossing and joined the west- 
ward movement. They came in succeeding 
decades to Ilinois, to Wisconsin, to Iowa, to 
Minnesota, to the Red River Valley, and the 
Dakotas. From there they moved to Mon- 
tana, and came at last, with courage and 
endurance, over desert and mountain, to the 
Pacific Ocean and Puget Sound. 

In the Midwest the Americans from Norway 
generally engaged in farming. In smaller 
numbers they worked at skilled trades and 
helped to build railroads across the plains 
and mountains. In Montana they became 
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miners and Iumbermen, small farmers and 
businessmen. Shipping, fishing, and lumber- 
ing have been their main occupations on the 
west coast. In the higher brackets some own 
and operate packing companies, salmon salt- 
eries and canneries, codfish stations ashore, 
and large fishing vessels and steamers on the 
sea, They engage in the allied occupations 
of fish brokers, boatbullders, marine archi- 
tects, and Inventors and manufacturers of 
fishing gear and canning machinery. Others 
of Norwegian descent have made significant 
contributions in the fields of government, 
science, education, and the arts. 

The census of 1960 reported that there 
were in the United States a total of 774,754 
people born in Norway or of Norwegian par- 
entage in whole or in part, The 10 States 
that lead in the number of first and second 
generation Norwegians according to the 1960, 
census, are as follows: 


Minnesota- 
California- 


156, 788 
76, 499 
74, 925 
73, 505 
62,116 
53,213 
49,351 
28, 765 
26, 330 
22, 169 


These figures present an inadequate pic- 
ture of the number of persons of Norwegian 
ancestry because they do not take into ac- 
count those whose parents were born in 
America. Some scholars estimate that there 
are in America perhaps a million more per- 
sons of Norwegian ancestry beyond the first 
and second generations. 

Norwegians as a group and as individuals 
have made a significant contribution to our 
national life and culture. Even before they 
passed Bedloe Island they were imbued with 
a love of liberty and an appreciation of the 
worth of the individual, bred in them by 
their history and their life in the valley and 
on the fjords of their native land. One re- 
sult of the Civil War was to identify the 
Norwegian immigrants closely with the 
ideals and fortunes of their adopted coun- 
try. Several thousand Norsemen responded 
enthusiastically to President Lincoln's call 
for volunteers. Deeply opposed as they were 
to slavery, many hundreds of Scandinavians 
“gave their strength and their lives for the 
unity and safety of their adopted country 
no less bravely and no less cheerfully than 
did the native-born American.” 

If now we recall a few outstanding Nor- 
wegian-Americans by name it is not to dis- 
parage that great unnamed majority who 
also served. 

In the realm of military activity, Col. Hans 
Christian Heg organized and commanded the 
famous 15th Wisconsin Regiment which 
fought for the Union in many battles and 
lost one-third of its men, including its com- 
mander who fell at Chickamauga. In World 
War II a Norse battalion was formed as 
part of the 9th Infantry Regiment stationed 
at Fort Snelling, and trained for winter war- 
fare to help in liberating Norway. A Ma- 
rine battalion known as Carlson’s Raiders, 
led by Evans Carlson, won fame at Guadal- 
canal, Gen. Lauris Norstad helped plan 
the North African campaign. He served as 
Commander in Chief of the United States 
and Allied Air Forces in Central Europe in 
1951, and as supreme allied commander, 
Europe, from 1956 to 1963. Now retired 
from the Air Force, he is president of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglass International. 

As the frontier period passed, more tech- 
nically trained Norwegians have made con- 
tributions to our American life. Olaf Hoff 
built tunnels under the Detroit and Harlem 
Rivers. Ole Singstad constructed the Hol- 
land, Lincoln, and Queens Midtown Tunnels 
in New York. Sverre Dahm played a leading 
role in the construction of the New York 
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subway system. Gunvald Aus and Kort Berle 
built the Woolworth Building in New York, 
the Supreme Court Building in Washington, 
and many others. 

In the field of science, Oswald Veblen, 
John A. Elesland, and Ostein Ore have been 
‘among America’s leading mathematicians. 
Ernest O. Lawrence won the 1939 Nobel award 
for his invention and development of the 
cyclotron. Merle Tuve is director of the de- 
partment of terrestrial magnetism at the Car- 
negie Institution in Washington. Lawrence 
Hafstad, former Director of Reactor Develop- 
ment for the Atomic Energy Commission, is 
now director of research laboratories for 
General Motors Corp. Dr. Philip Abelson, 
inventor of the nuclear submarine, now with 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Carnegie Institution, who was born in 
Tocoma. 

In the field of medical science, Dr, Ludvig 
Hektoen has made constributions in cancer 
research, and Dr. Alfred Owre in dentistry. 

Our educational leaders have included 
Bryn Hovde, former head of the New School 
for Social Research; Frederick Hovde, presi- 
dent of Purdue University; Peter Odegard, 
former president of Reed College at Port- 
land, Oreg., and now professor of political 
science at the University of California; 
Charles Odegaard, president of the Univer. 
sity of Washington; Agnes Mathilde Werge- 
land, former head of the Department of His- 
tory at the University of Wyoming, the first 
Norwegian woman in the world to earn a 
Ph. D. degree; and Theodore C. Blegen, 
professor of history and former dean of the 
graduate school at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

In the domain of letters our people have 
made a major contribution. Prominent in 
the field were Rasmus B. Anderson, Walde- 
mar Ager, Simon Johnson, and Johannes B. 
Wist. Martha Ostenso's novels have been 
widely read. But the outstanding man of 
letters among us was Ole Edbart Rolvaag, 
whose masterpiece, “Giants in the Earth,” 
was first published in 1924. 

Norwegians prominent in the feld of 
journalism include Victor F. Lawson, former 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News and 
founder and first president of the Associated 
Press; William Evjue, editor of the Madison 
Capital Times; and Eric Sevareld, Journalist 
and radio and television commentator. 

In the arena of sports we can point with 
pride to Knute Rockne, Sonja Henle, Molle 
Bjurstedt Mallory, and Torger Tokle. 

Last but not least our people have made 
their contribution to American Government. 
Almost two dozen men of Norweigian descent 
have occupied Governors’ chairs—among 
them Floyd Olson, Elmer Benson, Edward 
J. Thye, and John Erickson, and Arthur B. 
Langlie and Mon Walgren of our own State. 
Since 1883, about three dozen have served 
in the House of Representatives, and about 
a dozen in the Senate. Knute Nelson repre- 
sented Minnesota in Congress for 33 years, 
6 in the House of Representatives and 27 in 
the Senate. On his 80th birthday he received 
messages of congratulations from the King of 
Norway, the President of the Norwegian Con- 
gress, and President Harding. Senators 
Macnuson and Jackson represent our State 
today in the Senate. 

‘Thus, the dream of our Norwegian ances- 
tors has come true in generous measure. 
In cooperation with millions of our fellow 
citizens, we have advanced man's age-old 
struggle for freedom, and made our own 
America. As once again we celebrate the 
17th of May, we can recall the struggle, and 
the achievement of our forebears. In their 
spirit we face the future with hope and 
confidence, and with a desire and will to make 
our America a place where Gur children will 
be as proud to be citizens as are we. 
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The Privilege of a College Degree: 
Then and Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, at 
the commencement exercises at Duke 
University in June 1964; Dr. Calvin B. 
Hoover, James B. Duke professor of eco- 
nomics, Duke University, delivered the 
commencement address, This is the 
first time in the history of the institu- 
tion that a member of the faculty has 
been asked to perform this assignment. 

The text of Dr. Hoover's address was 
printed in the Duke Alumni Register of 
June 1964. It is my opinion that this 
address is of such a nature that it should 
be brought to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

Under unanimous consent, therefore, 
I include it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
today. 

‘The address follows: 

‘Tae Parvega or a CoLLece Decree: THEN 
anD Now 
(By Calvin Bryce Hoover) 

(With excellence as their goal, today's col- 
lege graduates were told they ought to con- 
sider themselves future contributors to 80- 
ciety rather than future leaders.) 

In comparing the privileged status ac- 
quired by a college degree at two diferent 
moments of time, I would like to take the 
date of my own graduation as a starting 
point. There is no ambiguity about the 
now. Now means today. While then means 
the date of my own graduation, setting this 
date becomes a little complex. I should have 
graduated in June 1918, My graduation was 
delayed, however. In May of 1917, I took ad- 
vantage of the unprecedented generosity of 
our Government which in that year offered 
a large number of what might euphemisti- 
cally be called “scholarships” for a tour of 
France. I jumped at the chance, and so had 
a whole year in France with all expenses paid. 
What with one thing and another, I did not 
get around to graduating until June 1922. 
For statistical purposes, let us split the dif- 
ference and take the census year of 1920 as 
representing then, This gives us a 44-year 
timespan. 
The striking difference between the priv- 
Alege of a college degree then and now is that 
there will be conferred this year roughly 900 
Percent more bachelor’s degrees than were 
conferred in 1920. During this period, popu- 
lation has increased by about 8 percent. 
‘This means that almost six times as large a 
proportion of our people will receive a col- 
lege degree this year compared with the time 
of my own graduation. ‘This great increase 
in the proportion of our population who will 
receive college degrees reflects the extent to 
which our society has become both more 
affluent and more democratic. 

Our society has not only become richer and 
more egalitarian through time, it reflects the 
joint effects of these two characteristics more 
than in any other country in the world today. 
The pı of our population enrolled in 
institutions of higher learning is more than 
double that of the Soviet Union, about five 
times as high as in the United Kingdom, 
and some six or seven times as high as in 
France. These statistics are not strictly com- 
parable, but they will serve our purpose. 

‘This striking improvement in the propor- 
tion of higher degrees granted has been made 
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possible by a rate of increase in real product 
per manhour of some 2% percent per annum 
compounded. This rate of increase primarily 
reflects improvements in the efficiency of pro- 
duction in our economy. It has permitted 
total real gross output of our economy to 
more than triple between then and now. 
Total net real national income has increased 
at very nearly the same rate. 

‘Of the increase in productivity due to im- 
provement in technology which took place 
during this period of 44 years, labor received 
more than 90 percent. ‘Thus our society has 
become both more productive and more dem- 
ocratic in the distribution of income. While 
there have been fluctuations in the degree of 
inequality in income. distribution in the 
‘United States, over the period as a whole the 
rich have certainly not been growing rela- 
tively richer and the poor relatively poorer. 
Meanwhile, the whole level of income of the 
people of the United States has been rising. 

‘This Is not to deny that poverty still exists 
in the United States. However, poverty may 
be either a relative or an absolute concept. 
President Johnson has suggested that fam- 
ies having an income of less than $3,000 per 
year are living in poverty and that 20 percent 
of our population are in this category. I 
think this is a not unreasonable definition 
of current poverty. So long as we do not 
have perfect equality in the distribution of 
national income, however, there will always 
be a poorest 20 percent of our population re- 
gardless of how great the total increase in 
national Income. Since 1947, for example, 
the percentage of our population living in 
poverty, by President Johnson's definition, 
has in fact declined from 32 to 20 percent. 
(This is after allowance for the change in 
price level during the period.) Ten years 
from now after the level of income has con- 
tinued to rise substantially, someone might 
wish to redefine the poverty level of income 
as $4,000 per family and then to say that the 
percentage of familles living in poverty had 
not changed for the better. It would indeed 
be desirable to have the level of real income 
of the poorest 20 percent of our population 
rise even above the $4,000 level, but it would 
be nonsense to say that an increase from 
$3,000 to $4,000 in real income as the level 
below which we designate incomes as being 
in the poverty zone did not mean a move- 
ment away from poverty. 

‘Thus, we still do have the problem of 
poverty with us today just as we have the 
Other related but not identical problem of 
the current high rate of unemployment. 
Both poverty and unemployment are un- 
doubtedly related to deficiencies in educa- 
tion, Yet here, too, we must beware of the 
current cliches which glibly assume that 
more education ls the panacea which would 
solve these problems, There is little evl- 
dence, for example, that the lower rate of 
unemployment in Europe compared with the 
‘United States is a function of more and 
better education there. I have pointed out 
that on the contrary the proportion of our 
population participating in higher educa- 
tion 1s much higher in the United States 
than in Europe. 

‘We all have an obligation to contribute 
our best efforts to the solution of these 
problems. It is, however, our first duty as 
educated men and women to try to get facts 
and to analyze these facta before emotionally 
embracing proposed solutions to these prob- 
lems which may not be solutions at all, 
TODAY'S GRADUATES JOIN A GREATLY EXPANDED 

SOCIOECONOMIC GROUP 

It has been the custom time out of mind 
to congratulate the graduating class on being 
the future leaders of their community, State, 
and Nation. I never liked this custom, and I 
am not going to follow it today. The custom 
arose at the time when only a very small pro- 
portion of the population could hope to have 
the special advantages of a college educa- 
tion. At this earlier time, it was logical 
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enough to assume that the leadership of the 
Nation would be drawn from this potential 
elite. Leadership did not even in the earlier 
period, in fact, come exclusively from this 
group which had superior educational ad- 
vantages. Men in many fields of endeavor 
managed to achieve distinction by overcom- 
ing their educational handicaps. Fortunate- 
ly, this still happens, although it is con- 
stantly becoming more difficult. 

I have pointed out that when you graduate 
today, you are joining the ranks of a greatly 
expanded socioeconomic group. It is still 
a privileged group, with the expectation of 
annual incomes substantially greater than 
the average. ‘The average (median) income 
of college graduates at age 25 and over in 
1961 was roughly $7,500 compared with $5,500 
for high school graduates, During an aver- 
ago carning span of life, this difference would 
amount to some $80,000. There are offsetting 
costs so that this amount is by no means 
pure surplus. Not tho least of these costs 
are the earnings forgone while in college, 
even though these earnings would be at a 
lower rate, 

It would be incorrect to attribute all of 
this superiority in income to the higher de- 
gree. Persons of greater innate ability tend 
to go on for the higher degrees even though 
1t is also true that the higher degree at least 
accentuates ability and usually improves it. 
In any event, those with the higher degree 
do, on the average, have a privilege which is 
financially measurable on the order of mag- 
nitude mentioned. I repeat that I reject 
tho idea that every member of this expanded 
privileged group has a God-given right to be 
considered a future leader. I rejected the 
idea when the size of the group was relatively 
far smaller, and I reject the idea even more 
strongly now. 

‘Some years ago, President Eisenhower re- 
marked that he was getting fed up with the 
constant talk of American leadership, as 
though the rest of the world were humbly 
and earnestly beseeching us to aasume world 
leadership. I agree with President Eisen- 
hower. I wonder how much we would ap- 
preciate it if the Russians, the Chinese, the 
British, the French, or the Iranians were 
modestly to assert their responsibility to pro- 
vido leadership for us, 

If I think it inappropriate to address you 
as future leaders, it would be still more in- 
advisable for you to think of yourselves in 
that way. If you hint, however delicately, 
to anyone else that you are grooming your- 
self for leadership, you will be considered the 
insufferable prig which you would be. 

I would not for a moment encourage you 
to be content with mediocrity or to withhold 
your utmost efforts at achievement. You 
Owe it to soclety as well as to yourself to 
repay the very considerable cost entatled in 
your education by attaining the highest pos- 
sible return on this investment through 
your productivity in industry, in the profes- 
Slon, in government, or in the arts, Out of 
your achievements, there may come leader- 
ship, but it will be leadership which is 
earned, not a leadership status which 1s ac- 
corded you because you have an academic 
degree. 

The idea that an academic degree auto- 
matically entitles the holder to leader- 
ship status 1s likely to breed conceit and 
arrogance. Paradoxically enough, it is also 
likely to produce a sort of guilt conscious- 
ness. As a result, there may be overcompen- 
sation by trying to aline yourself with all 
movements and organizations which claim to 
speak for the masses. The Nazi and Soviet 
cases, like many others in history, demon- 
strate th of uncritical alinement 
with mobs and the demagogues who lead 
them. 

If I do not encourage you to consider 
yourselves as leaders, I certainly do not rec- 
‘ommend that you should simply be followers. 
‘Those in our society who through achieve- 
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ment haye earned the status of leadership do 
depend upon our loyal support in attaining 
socially desirable goals. ‘This is quite a dif- 
ferent matter from the blind acceptance of 
‘what Galbraith has called conventional wis- 
dom, There is hardly any responsibility 
which is more important for the educated 
man than the constant reexamination of 
the validity of this conventional wisdom. 
Our responsibility is, nevertheless, even 
greater to examine before accepting the va- 
lidity of the latest intellectual fad which 
may represent itself as the successor to con- 
ventional wisdom. 

‘This might appear as an injunction to seek 
always the middle way. It is not so intended 
at all, It represents, on the contrary, the 
earnest hope that the great expansion in the 
proportion of our citizens who obtain the ad- 
vantages of higher education will increase 
rather than diminish the diversity of indi- 
vidual ideas and points of view, The long 
experience I have had with the horrors of 
life under totalitarian state system convinces 
me that this individual independence of 
thought is one of the greatest bulwarks 
Seana Gis phig tani Ut Sha syrah ae 

tains power, he at ance endeavors to destroy 
this individual independence of thought, be 
the tyrant a Stalin, a Hitler, or a Castro. 

Ethics and decency do require that we have 


equal in the sight of God, all entitled to 
mutual respect, regardless of birth, of educa- 
tion, or of social status. I hope you will not 
fail to retain a deep sense of noblesse oblige 
throughout Hfe. Noblesse oblige was, of 
course, originally an aristocratic concept, As- 
sociated with privilege. It is particularly im- 
portant that in our more affluent and demo- 
cratic society, the greatly increased number 
of us who have the privilege of an academic 
degree should continue to recognize the re- 
ciprocal aspects of our privilege. Unlike the 
ignoble claim for unearned leadership status, 
noblesse oblige recognizes that the superior 
advantages you have had do obligate you to 
service on behalf of your fellow man. I ex- 
hort you, consequently, not to regard yourself 
as a future leader but as a future contribu- 
tor. Excellence may not be attainable for all 
of us; but with excellence as our goal, we will 
make the greatest contribution to society. 
Striving for excellence fs possible for us all, 
whether white collar or blue collar worker, 
whether in the professions, in business, or in 
government. May we, therefore, always strive 
toward excellence in our role as contributors 
to the social product. ‘This is our privilege 
and our duty. 


Extra-Long Staple Cotton Exports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


oF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Monday, August 3, 1964 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
3, 1964, I addressed the House on the 
Subject of selling American-grown extra- 
long staple cotton for export. At that 
time, I deplored the delay which was 
taking place and urged that our cotton 
be sold in foreign markets at, competitive 
prices. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to re~ 
port that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on July 9, 1964, announced an 
export sales program for domestically 
grown extra-long staple cotton. How- 
ever, for some reason the announcement 
Stated that no more than 5,000 bales per 
month would be sold. If there is a need 
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for this kind of cotton abroad, I do not 
understand why such a limitation should 
be imposed. I am certain that the De- 
partment will get the sales program 
underway quickly and that it will be 
administered in such a way as to insure 
results. so satisfactory that the quanti- 
tative limitation can be eliminated. 

I am sure that my colleagues from 
areas where this specialty type cotton is 
grown, as well as all economy-minded 
Members, join me in expressing great in- 
terest in the success of the program. 


Eugene T. Kinnaly—Outstanding Con- 
gressional Aid 


SPEECH 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Iam most 
pleased to have this opportunity to pay 
tribute to a valued friend, the invaluable 
aid of our great Speaker, Eugene T., Kin- 
naly. His long period of devoted and 
conscientious service is deserving of more 
than just passing mention and I am 
happy to associate myself with the many 
friends of this longtime Capitol employee 
in commending and complimenting him 
on his unique record of 46 years as a 
congressional assistant. 

Always cheerful, friendly, helpful, and 
considerate, Gene Kinnaly has earned in 
word and deed the warm affection and 
high regard of the Members of this House 
and all who have come to know and ad- 
mire him. A man of quiet modesty and 
great, unusual ability, he is at the very 
top of his profession as aid and confident 


During his long association with the 
Speaker, he has made outstanding and 
invaluable contributions to the Congress 
and the Nation. All of us in the Con- 
gress who have come to know him are 
aware of the important tasks and duties 
he has performed down through years 
through all the vicissitudes and changing 
currents of national politics and world 
events. 

Capable, loyal, completely devoted to 
his work, he has won during the many 
years of his service on Capitol Hill a 
legion of friends in and out of public 
life. He enjoys the respect and esteem 
of his associates and has the confidence 
and friendship of employees of the House 
of every rank and station. 

Tam glad to be one of the many friends 
of Gene Kinnaly to salute him. I take 
special pleasure in extending to him my 
heartiest congratulations on this happy 
occasion with my good wishes for many 
more happy anniversaries and choicest 
blessings in the years to come. 

I rejoice with his many friends and 
join them in wishing for him all the 
blessings and graces of good health, suc- 
cess, happiness and further accomplish- 
ments that the good Lord may bestow. 
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The Credible Incentive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CaRoLTNA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Capt. William A. Golden of the 
U.S. Navy has written an excellent arti- 
cle which should be read and heeded by 
all who are concerned with our defense. 
The importance of maintaining a su- 
perior officer’s corps cannot be overem- 
phasized. If we are to do this, we must, 
as Captain Golden says, provide ade- 
quate incentives sufficient to retain these 
officers. Although his article is written 
about the Navy it applies with equal im- 
portance to all the services. 

eons Golden's article follows here- 
with: 


‘THe CREDIBLE INCENTIVE 

(In the beginning, there are the ringing 
words, “trust and confidence.” Then, as 
each naval officer pursues his own holy grail, 


boys, worked like field hands, and released 
like, old, slow halfbacks.”) 
(By William A. Golden, captain, U.S. Navy) 

No one has seriously questioned that our 
military forces must provide a credible de- 
terrent. When it became apparent that a 
nuclear response to low-order provocations 
was inappropriate, steps were taken to de- 
velop a range of military responses which 
would be, in the estimate of an enemy, prac- 
tical and inevitable against any form of ag- 
gression, The doors of our military strate- 
gies swing on the Jeweled bearings of cred- 
ibility. 

The U.S. Navy has officer personnel prob- 
lems. Midshipmen in unacceptable num- 
bers, including some of the brightest, have 
preferred commissions in one of the other 
services. There has been a chronic shortage 
of unrestricted line lieutenants for over a 
decade. From among the scarce lieutenants, 
it has been necessary to draft, against their 
will, candidates for nuclear-power training, 
and by inference, for the submarine service. 
Captains have been compelled to serve, under 
various rules, from 2 to 5 years in grade be- 
fore a request for retirement would be ap- 
proved. A similar provision operates in the 
case of senior and master chief petty officers. 

In short, it is hard to get unrestricted 
line officers as ensigns, hard to keep them as 
lieutenants, and hard to keep them as cap- 
tains. Except for the pension prisoners stay- 
ing in for 20 years, more universal 
of dissatisfaction can hardly be imagined, 
The fact that the most senior, capable, and 
experienced officers and men must be pre- 
vented from retiring ia truly æ significant 
one, for these men know the service best. 

‘The factor which is such an important 
multiplier in the formula for deterrence— 
credibility—is at the heart of the officer re- 
tention . Officers who do not choose 
to enter or remain in the Navy simply do not 
believe that the advantages of a naval career, 
whatever they are, outweigh the disadvan- 
tages, whatever they are.- If the evidences of 
dissatisfaction were isolated or temporary, 
perhaps the present circumstance could be 
tolerated. In fact, they are pervasive and 
persistent, and decerve further examination. 
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‘The attractiveness of a naval career is the 
measure of the superiority of the incentives 
over the trials of Navy life. If the incentives 
exceed the trials, officers stay in the service, 
but no one can tell which man’s trials are an- 
other man’s incentives, and vice versa. Long 
deployments may be an attraction to the 
young bachelor and a trial to the new father. 
Low pay may be retatively unimportant until 
the college tuition bills arrive. In general, 
the trials of the service, such as low pay and 
long deployments, are concrete and exist in 
the present. Incentives, such as retirement 
benefits, prestige, and self-satisfaction, tend 
to be intangibles existing in the future. 
Trials and incentives may change values, 
that is, such benefits as retirement and medi- 
cal care may be of little concern to the young 
officer but of major importance to him as he 
grows older, Conversely, features such as 
low pay and long, frequent deployments be- 
come trials as the officer with a growing 
family perceives the constantly growing 
‘scope of his personal responsibilities. 

Whatever the variations, it is clear that 
the balance must be struck in the mind of 
the individual officer at the time he makes 
a decision. It is immaterial that Congress, 
the Department of Defense, and the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel maintain that the advan- 
tages outweigh the trials. The ballots are 
cast by thousands of officers whose percep- 
tions of the values involved are the only 
authentic ones. ‘The incentives offered have 
simply not met the test of the marketplace. 

Nor can this be attributed to stupidity; it 
is in fact the reverse which is true. The 
Cordiner Commission reported that, "Retaln- 
ability ín the service is in inverse proportion 
to educatio: 

If an officer contemplates making a career 
in the Navy, he should know the dimen- 
sions of that career. If he contemplates 
making his relationship a permanent one, 
he should know what set of attitudes exist 
between him and the service. 

Tt is wholly fair to ask if there is such a 
thing as a nayul career. ‘The Cordiner Com- 
mission concluded: 

“Even a full military career is a relatively 
brief one, and service personnel, often at 
the height of their productivity, family ob- 
ligations, and financial commitments, are 
forced to alter thelr standard of living to 
the reduced economic level imposed by re- 
tirement,” 

At a time when a third of our officers seem 
preoccupied in writing up their résumés, 
and another third seem to be taking off- 
campus courses in preparation for a civilian 
Job, we are compelled to ask whether or not 
the Navy is indeed a profession in which a 
man may make a career. We may theorize 
at some length, as has Prof. Samuel P. Hunt- 
ington who says that officers are professionals 
in the “management of violence.” It is true 
that a professional approach and a profes- 
sional level of skill are required in many as- 
pects of naval operations. But, in the final 
analysis, no matter what hypotheses are ad- 
vanced, successful lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
or architects do not turn to the sale of real 
estate, insurance, or securities in later lif 
Tt is this factor which precludes the Navy 
from being a career for the vast majority of 
unrestricted line officers—it is in no way a 
Ufework, It is, in fact, a pseudoprofession 
in which only the most extraordinarily suc- 
cessful have earned a lifelong livelihood. 

With respect to being called professionals 
in the “management of violence,” we may 
fairly conclude that if there is no violence 
there can be no professional management 
of it. To say “professional custodians of 
the weapons of violence” may be nearer to 
the truth, but it is a fundamental mistake 
to describe the naval officer as professional. 
He is at most a professional at overcoming 
his ignorance as he proceeds from duty sta- 
tion to duty station. 

‘We are not constrained to affect a char- 
itable view of the naval career or profession, 
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for it Is precisely the charitable view which 
has resulted in our predicament. It is now 
necessary to recognize objectively that officers 
cannot be like busboys, worked like 
field hands, and released like old, slow half- 
backs—not because it is not legal, but be- 
cause it simply is not good business. We 
have already undergone 15 years of difficult 
officer recruiting, and we may take proper 
notice that quality as well as quantity is 
involved. We therefore, face the prospect of 
operating the supersonic, electronic, atomic 
Navy of 1973 with an officer corps developed 
from 25 years of poor recruiting. Professor 
Huntington provides us with the reason for 
taking a cold, hard look at our officer prob- 
lems: 

“The deterioration of the officer corps, the 
product of the entire Frederickian system of 
selection and organization, culminated in 
the disaster at Jena and the capitulation 
of the Prussian fortresses to Napoleon.” 

A young man, then, if he takes an objec- 
tive view instead of a lyrical one, may hon- 
estly conclude that the Navy as a career falls 
somewhat short of what he might expect 
from a true profession. 

It he resolves this situation satisfactorily 
in his own mind, he must still determine 
what set of attitudes will exist between him 
and the Navy. Senator Joun C. STENNIS in 
an interchange with Adm, H. P. Smith, said, 
“I like your concept that it is a privilege 
to serve in the Navy." This concept may 
have worked when the Navy could not even 
commission all of its Naval Academy grad- 
uates, and it may be an altogether admirable 
philosophy, but it does not meet the compet!- 
tive requirements of the day. 

‘There exist in writing at least four docu- 
ments which describe what the naval officer 
shall be to his Navy. They are his commis- 
sion, John Paul Jones’ Code of a Naval Of- 
cer, the Code of Conduct, and General Order 
21 on leadership. ‘There is no document de- 
scribing what the Navy shall be to {ts officers, 
‘The Navy seems always to have had an un- 
usually lucid concept of the obligation of 
the man to the organization; it does not have 
any discernible concept of the obligation of 
the organization to the main. A relation- 
ship exists, of course, and it was made clear 
by a legal opinion expressed during the 1959 
“hump bill" hearings: 

“In short, it is perfectly obvious that no 
regular officer of the armed services can be 
considered to have a contract with the Gov- 
ernment, and the Congress can by statute 
establish the means by which that officer 
may be discharged or retired * * *, And the 
Congress can also change these statutes 
without exposing the Government to a 
charge of having violated a contract, or of 
haying arbitrarily acted in bad faith.” 

‘A naval officer, therefore, is undertaking 
what is acknowledged to be a relatively brief 
career, in which he is privileged to serve. If 
he ís not considered to be under a contrac- 
tual arrangement, then he must be depend- 
ent upon the good faith of his employer who 
may not even be exposed “to a charge of 
having violated a contract or having arbi- 
trarily acted in bad faith.” ‘The trust and 
confidence of our officers, not in our officers, 
ís therefore one of the most precious and 
delicate assets we have. 

‘Under this set of circumstances, we are 
wholly justified in inquiring more fully into 
the ways in which the Navy has supported 
{ts officers in the attainment of incentives 
which would override the trials of the 
service. 

‘One example will suffice to illuminate the 
philosophical relationship between the Navy 
and its officers. When it was decided that 
the prestige of the naval officer should be 
raised, officers were again required to buy 
swords, On the surface this appears to be a 
routine matter for the Uniform Board; phil 
osophically, it reveals a fundamental disre- 
gard for the officer and his family. Swords 
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cost money, and at a time when inadequate 
pay was being devalued by inflation, officers 
were required to buy swords in order to raise 
their own prestige. This kind of decision 
(like all others) can be rationalized in terms 
of the “good of the service,” but consider 
what the effect might have been had the 
decision been to present swords to all regular 
officers rather than to make them buy them, 

A $50 sword is patently not a major issue— 
but a 50-cent philosophy ts, 

A philosophy of penury has pervaded the 
[entire] monetary relationship flowing from 
the Navy to its individual officers. If there 
is a way to prevent the expenditure of funds 
to individuals, the Navy will find it, even if 
the expenditure is within the law. If travel 
can be classed as group travel, ít will be; if 
TAD can be described as “under instruction" 
it will be. If inadequate BOQ’s can be 
classed as adequate, they will be. Finally, we 
may look at the Navy position on responsi- 
bility pay. Admiral Smith has stated that 
the Navy's position is that responsibility is 
what an officer works for as he advances 
through his career. Should cash be added 
as an Incentive, he said, the Navy feels that 
the whole philosophy of command would 
suffer, 

‘That is, in addition to the political, eco- 
nomic, and organizational obstacles to better 
pay, the Navy itself tends to diminish the 
financial incentives of a career. 

‘We may contrast this attitude with that of 
the president of the Du Pont Corp., who 
said: “For most people, maximum effort is 
allied closely to inducements which they can 
identify as promoting personal interest,” and 
with that of United States Steel, which has 

“e * è a patent award system, a wage íi 
centive program for the great majority of 
production and maintenance workers, em- 
ployee suggestion plan, a sales manage- 
ment incentive plan, a works management 
incentive plan, a general management in- 
centive plan, a stock option incentive plan, 
and a savings plan for eligible salaried em- 
ployees which features purchasing United 
States Steel stock.” 

The Navy operates not so much at an eco- 
nomic disadvantage as at a philosophic dis- 
advantage, which has resulted in what might 
be called “Let them eat cake” benefits: the 
delay in raising military per diem rates after 
the civil service rates had been raised; the 
delay in effecting a raise in quarters allow- 
ance after having described the urgent need; 
and the delay until October 1, 1963, of a pay 
bill described as “priority legislation.” It is 
justifiable to conclude that this is the pattern 
for the future as well. 

‘The great defense controversies of our time 
have invariably concerned machinery or or- 
ganization, The aircraft, the battleship, the 
carrier, the B-36, Skybolt, TFX, the B-70, 
unification, Nike-Zeus, and nuclear power 
have each had their energetic proponents. 
No one has ever resigned, been dismissed, or 
been courtmartialed because of people. Yet, 
man is invariably described as the indispen- 
sable element in modern warfare. 

Such lipservice is merely a facade behind 
which our incentives have been shrinking 
and disappearing. We will fight to keep 15 
alroraft carriers; we will reorganize to get 
Polaris, and we will fight to keep it under 
Navy control. Concerning people, we will 
retreat; we will delay; we will compromise. 
Each gain is counterbalanced by some loss— 
aviation cadet bonus, tombstone promotion 
benefits, 50 percent fight pay, Government 
insurance, foreign duty pay, retirement pay, 
commissary privileges, retired medical care. 
At the same time, deployment commitments 
have never been higher, and there is no sign 
of abatement. Very simply, the trend of the 
inducements to stay in the Navy is down; the 
trend of the trials is up. It is credible that 
the trials are real and increasing; it is 
credible that the incentives are vulnerable 
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and vanishing; 1t is not now credible that 
the trends will be reversed. 

‘We are not constrained to take a charitable 
view of our circumstances; neither are we 
required to find a scapegoat. It is required 
that we describe accurately the deterioration 
of our incentives, for only then can we dem- 
onstrate that we have come to the end of the 
long road we have followed. We have done 
all we could with persuasion, with compro- 
mise, with retreat, with diplomacy, with 
sweet reasonableness, We have followed this 
course with the best of intentions, plainly 
free from avarice. Our efforts have been re- 
warded with a niggardly pay raise reduc- 
tantly enacted. 

Pay, of course, is valuable as an incentive 
because of its versatility. It may be con- 
verted into any desirable end, as contrasted 
to medical care, for example, which may be 
used only for medical care. Pay can be con- 
verted into prestige or retirement, but 
neither prestige nor retirement can be con- 
verted to pay. In short, fringe benefits [do] 
enter [and cloud] the incentive picture, and 
we may be enlightened by Mr. Ralph 
Cordiner’s description of the General Electric 
Program: 

“These are good positions, and they are im- 
Proving. In 1939, the average General Elec- 
tric employee earned $2,028 a year, including 
the value of benefit programs. Today, a 
General Electric position is worth $5,627 a 
year, on the average, and that includes a 
splendid package of pension, insurance, vaca- 
tion, yearly holiday, and other benefits pro- 

„viding better economic security. As we in- 
troduce greater automation and the propor- 
tion of skilled workers increases, the average 
General Electric employee of 1965 may well 
be earning as high as $8,000 to $9,000 a year 
in pay and benefits. 

“From reading the headlines these days, 
one might assume that the so-called fringe 
benefits are a recent innovation in the busi- 
ness world. On the contrary, this company 
and others pioneered many years ago in pro- 
grams to provide for employment security. 
‘The GE pension plan was introduced in 1912 
and has already paid out $150 million. Our 
insurance plans stated in 1920, and many 
other benefit programs had their beginnings 
in that era. The company is still pioneering. 
Last year there were 32 significant improve- 
ments in pay and benefits, including a med- 
ical insurance plan which is far ahead of any 
other medical insurance plan in industry, 
providing employees up to $15,000 insurance 
Against the cost of a catastrophic illness.” 

‘Another incentive—oversea shore duty— 
Provides a. good example of where we stand. 
In spite of the fact that there are an esti- 
mated 700,000 U.S. civilian industrial em- 
Ployees living overseas on their higher rates 
of pay, when the gold flow problem be- 
comes acute, it is only the servicemen’s de- 
pendents—not the tourists or civilians—who 
are threatened with a long family separation. 
‘The best we may say is that the champions 
of man, the sine qua non, were thunderingly 
Teticent, 

Military retirement is assailed, in spite of 
the fact that the Government subsidizes vir- 
‘tually all retirement plans public and private. 
Corporate contributions to pension plans are 
deductible from gross income as a business 
expense. Since these contributions are on 
the order of $5 billion annually, and would 
be taxable as profit at the prevailing rate, 
we may calculate that the Government loses 
more in taxes from this source alone than 
the cost of military retirement—without 
considering the subsidy the Federal Govern- 
ment provides to the railroad retirement 
fund, social security, civil service retirement, 
and other plans. 

Somebody has gotten the idea that talent 
does not have to be rewarded as long as it is 
in untform. The profit incentive, the basis 
of the system of free enterprise which is said 
to have built our country, is apparently con- 
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sidered to be inoperative for servicemen. 
Regrettably, the officer deficiencies show 
that it is not. 

Gen, William F. McKee, US. Air Force, 
has said: 
> * Capabilities times will times belief 
equals deterrence. All the elements must be 
present to achieve the desired result. Just 
as in a mathematical formula, if any of the 
three elements is zero, then the result is 
zero. If any of the three values is more than 
zero, but still quite low, the resulting degree 
of deterrence is quite low.” 

General McKee goes on to say, “For ulti- 
mately, our deterrent posture depends on 
the people who man our weapons sys- 
tems. * * * I'm sure you will agree that they 
must be properly compensated for their 
efforts, and provide a career which is at- 
tractive and assures the retention of their 
costly skills to the defense efforts.” 

Everybody does agree, of course, but the 
paychecks keep shrinking. We may be reas- 
sured, however, by & recent step which has 
just been taken—the establishment of an- 
other pay study group. 

‘The incentives to stay in the service have 
simply got to be made credible. This is par- 
ticularly true for naval officers of the unre- 
stricted line, who undergo most of the 
hazards and most of the trials of the service, 
and for the technically trained officers who 
are most subjected to the temptations of in- 
dustrial employment. The consequences of 
our present course are ominous. By 1973, 
‘we will have an officer corps generated from a 
quarter of a century of poor procurement 
and retention—poorly educated, dissatisfied, 
and ill equipped to man the high-velocity 
Navy equipment we expect to have. 

Retention of officers swings on the jeweled 
bearings of credibility. The Navy must lead 
the way to a credible incentive—in pay, 
fringe benefits, and above all in the con- 
fidence of its officers. If the U.S. Navy does 
not attain a credible incentive for good men 
to stay in the service, we shall not have a 
credible deterrent. A national disaster could 
not be more simply described. 


After 15 Years of Urban Renewal, Nor- 
folk Continues as “Shining Example” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, in the May 
1964 publication of the Norfolk Chamber 
of Commerce entitled “New Norfolk,” 
there is what I consider to be an excellent 
article on the urban renewal program in 
Norfolk, Va. This article was written by 
my good friend and colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia's Sec- 
ond Congressional District, Mr. PORTER 
Harpy. 

Tam including this article in the Rec- 
orp, because I feel it merits the careful 
consideration by all Members: 

AFTER 15 YEARS or URBAN RENEWAL, NORFOLK 
CONTINUES AS "SHINING EXAMPLE” 
(By Porter Harpy, Jn, Member U.S. House 
of Representatives from the Second Con- 
gressional District for 18 years) 

‘The lack of decent housing for millions 
of Americans in slums, and the growing de- 
cay of our cities in the past, presented over- 
whelming problems. No individual, no pri- 
vate rganization, nor even any local gov- 
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cee wy = 

‘The urban renewal program was estab- 
Ushed by Congress in 1949 during the Tru- 
man administration. It grew out of & recog- 
nition that blight in urban areas and all 
its attendant evils constituted problems that 
had to be faced. The sound growth and 
development of our cities was recognized as 
an important goal of national policy and 
the accomplishment of this goal required 
Federal encouragement and assistance. 

Urban renewal has been a bipartisan pro- 
gram from the start, sponsored and approved 
by Republicans and Democrats alike. Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft was one of its original 
three sponsors, together with Senator El- 
lender, of Louisiana, and Senator Wagner, 
of New York. During the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in 1954, and again in 1956 and 
1959, it was expanded and strengthened. 
Substantial improvements were made and 
additional funds were authorized by the 
Congress in 1961, the first year of the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Urban renewal has not been limited to 
any particular region of the United States, 
nor has it been limited to big cities. In 1963, 
nearly one-half of more than 700 locali- 
ties actively. participating in the program 
had populations of less than 25,000—many 
of them in the Southeast, Of 1,556 federally 
assisted urban renewal projects or activities 
in the Nation at the end of 1963, a total of 
339 were in the Southeastern States, and 35 
in Virginia. This has become truly an ef- 
fective national program, serving well all 
sections of the country. 

‘The Congress stipulated in its 1949 Decla- 
ration of National Housing Policy that “pri- 
vate enterprise shall be encouraged to serve 
as large a part of the total need as it can” 
in order to attain “a decent home and a 
suitable ving environment for every Ameri- 
can family, thus contributing to the develop- 
ment and redevelopment of communities, 
and to the advancement of the growth, 
wealth, and security of the Nation.” 

‘The primary emphasis on private enter- 
prise has remained a basic principle of the 
American urban renewal program. 

‘Through urban renewal, local governments 
help and support private industry to achieve 
what 1t cannot do alone. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, pursuant to requests from the 10- 
calities, provides necessary additional funds 
and technical know-how which local gov- 
ernments cannot supply from their own 
resources. 

NEARLY $4 BILLION SPENT TO DATE 


‘The total Federal expenditure authorized 
by the Congress for urban renewal to date 
is nearly $4 billion. That is a lot of money. 
But compared to some other Federal pro- 
grams 1t is relatively small. Notwithstand- 
ing the few instances of mismanagement 
which have been identified, the results this 
$4 billion has achieved are and truly 
phenomenal. Aside from helping to build 
‘the physical environment we want for our- 
selves and our children, it is proving to be 
& good investment financially. 

Recent congressional hearings on urban 
renewal legislation have brought out the im- 
pressive fact that every dollar of Federal in- 
vestment in urban renewal generates about 
$6 in private investment—in building 
construction and related activities that 
are of direct benefit to the growth of our 
national economy, and of permanent finan- 
cial gain to cities and local governments. 

‘With mushrooming increases in municipal 
costs and limited tax sources, local govern- 
ments need money: Cities, through urban 
renewal, have been able to raise their rev- 
le levels, to 


achieved higher returns from Jand put to 
new and better uses and more receipts from 
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from botter Jooation, Improved trate, and 
adequa: There has been consider- 
Sole. attsnction of. mew enterprises par 
ticularly distributive and wholesale firms— 
that do not want to be trapped in undesir- 
able sites. Thus cities, through urban re- 
newal, once again can stand on their own 
feet. 
NEW BUILDINGS STRENGTHEN TAX BASE 

One building in a 35-acre section of one 
urban renewal area in Norfolk today pays 
two times the taxes formerly received from 
the entire section. One new downtown hotel, 
on 5 acres of former crime- and disease-in- 
fested slum, produces 18 times the real estate 
tax revenue of the structures it replaced. 

Tt is well established that city governments 
cannot be strong without a sound real estate 
tax base. I know of no publio “program 
which can do more to ‘and re- 
establish American local government to its 
rightful place than urban renewal. 

No city wants to sit and rot. Now most 
of them are working out of this dilemma 
through our national housing legislation and 
are voluntarily initiating their own pro- 
grams of urban renewal. There is no com- 
pulsion about it, Urban renewal is planned, 
initiated, and executed locally. ‘The full re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the program 
rests with the community. 

‘All of us are proud that Norfolk has been 
a pioneer in urban renewal, and proud that 
1b was cited in congressional hearings as an 

outstanding example among cities that are 
building and rebuilding with confidence for 
the future, Norfolk's pre-urban-renewal ex- 
penses for crime prevention, public health, 
police and fire protection, and other slum 
‘coats were tremendous, Its slum areas were 
a festering drain on the city's resources, a 
drain that could not be allowed to contin 
without ultimately destroying the com. 
munity, 


BEST IN COUNTRY 
‘Today, after 15 years of urban renewal, 
Norfolk is a shining example of what urban 
renewal can help to achieve—a growing, 
thriving metropolis that 1s well on its way to 
clearing most of its slums, providing im- 
‘and more efficient locations for busi- 

ness and industry, and for new educational 
and cultural facilities. Norfolk has carried 
out its urban renewal and related community 
development activities, trade expansion 
projects, and jon improvements, 
in fulfillment of the intent of Congress that 
urban renewal should be a program for the 
benefit of the cities and the people of the 


land. 

‘The ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee on Housing in the US. 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
Worum B. Wmwant, Republican, of New 
Jersey, was so impressed Norfolk's 
achievements that be made the following 
statement on October 24, 1963, to Norfolk of- 
fictals who had just finished thelr congres- 
sional testimony for this subcommittee 
headed by the Honorable ALBERT RAINS, 
Democrat, of Alabama: 

“I certainly want to congratulate you on 
having what appears to be the best urban 
renewal program in the country. 

“For some time many of us, who are in- 
terested in urban renewal, have understood 
that you have used all the tools that are nec- 

to make an urban renewal program 
work. We wish you good luck in the future. 

“Keep up the good work, and I hope that 
you can still continue your good, sound pro- 
gram.” 

Norfolk has undergone a transformation 
which only those who have seen it can 
realize and appreciate. Iam proud that my 
colleagues in the Congress on both sides of 
the aisle have been outspoken in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the rest of the Nation 
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looks to Norfolk, a bustling world seaport 
and naval base to maintain leadership in 
urban renewal, 


Communists Behind Invasion of 
Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the present 
invasion of the sovereign State of Missis- 
sippi by beatniks, misguided malcon- 
tents, and agitators is one of the most 
shocking events in the history of this 
Nation. This invasion, though using 
some starry-eyed idealists, is a cold, 
ruthless, well-organized, well-trained, 
and deliberately planned invasion to 
create chaos, anarchy, and then, of 
course, Federal military occupation. The 
international Communist conspiracy will 
benefit from this planned yiolence and 
agitation in Mississippi. 

Our distinguished and able colleague, 
James B. Urr, from California, recently 
brought to the attention of the Nation 
some of the sordid characters planning 
and supporting this invasion of Missis- 
sippi. Every loyal patriotic American 
should be grateful to Mr. Urr for his un- 
relenting efforts to expose these sinister 
schemes of the Red Communists. 

‘The following UPI story of Congress- 
man Urr’s revelation appeared on the 
front page of the Greenville News, 
Greenville, S.C., Wednesday, July 29: 
Rerarsentarive Urr Says Orvi. RIOHTS IN- 

VASION OF MISSISSIPPI PLANNED BY INTER- 

NATIONAL COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 

Wasnmoron—Representative James B. 
Urr, Republican, of California, charged that 
the invasion of Mississippi by civil rights 
workers had been planned by the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. 

“I do not wish to impugn the patriotism, 
dedication, or sincerity of many of those en- 
gaged in this activity, but I do belleve that 
they are doing the sinister work of forces 
alten to America,” Urr said. 

‘The California Republican made the 
charge in a statement released in answer to 
what he said were “many letters from an- 
xious parents demanding protection for their 
children who are engaged in civil rights ac- 
tivities in Mississippi.” 

Urr said further: “The invasion of Mis- 
sissippl, by expeditionary forces from other 
States, was carefully planned by the Com- 
munist conspiracy, for the express purpose 
Of creating civil ‘disturbance’ beyond the 
ability of a single State to provide protection, 
which would result in a demand by the Com- 
munist leaders in America that the Federal 
Government occupy the State of Mississippi, 
establish martial law, which would suspend 
habeas corpus, trial by civilian courts, and 
in fact suspend the entire bill of rights. 

Urr, an avowed conservative, sald if this 
could be done in Mississippi, it could be done 
in other States. 

“The cunning Communists have been able 
to entice fine Americans to do their work,” 
he sald, “but the guiding hand is still the 
Communist conspiracy.” 

Urr listed various persons he said were 
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working in Mississippi in the civil rights 
movement. These included: 

Frank S. Pestana, working as counsel for 
demonstrators in Drew, Miss., and identified 
by Urr as having gone to Cuba in violation 
of State Department orders and as having 
taken the fifth amendment before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities when 
questioned about Communist affiliations. 

Maynard Omerberg, said by Urr to be 
working with Pestana in Drew. 

George Crockett, a Negro lawyer from De- 
troit, said by Urr to have been “sent into 
Mississippi by the National Lawyers Guild.” 

Benjamin Smith, identified by Urr as hav- 
ing registered under the foreign agents reg- 
istration act “as an agent of Fidel Castro.” 

Martin Popper, counsel for the family of 
one of three missing civil rights workers and 
described by Urr as being “identified as a 
longtime Communist legal eagle.” 

Bob Mandel, identified by Urr as the son 
of William Mandel, who “was prominent in 
the San Francisco riots and is a leading Com- 
munist commentator in that area,” 

Steve Miller, son of Hugh B. Miller and 
Helen Miller, who—according to Urr—were 
“both identified Communists in sworn testi- 
mony before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities.” 


Defense Education Act Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand that the Senate is planning to 
take up, soon, the pending legislation to 
amend the National Defense Education 
Act and I very earnestly hope their plans 
will materialize into reality in the im- 
mediate future. 

It is my further fervent prayer that, 
as soon as the Senate has acted, our joint 
leadership on, this side, with the House 
Rules Committee’s cooperation, will ac- 
celerate our own action in the matter. 

‘The most important resource this Na- 
tion has for its continuing security, de- 
velopment, and progress is the disciplined 
talents of mind and spirit of our young 
men and women. These resources will 
continue to be substantially improved by 
extending the provisions of the Defense 
Education Act which has already demon- 
strated its value to our national welfare. 

I understand that the provisions in the 
Senate bill, relative to Public Laws 815 
and 874, recommend the extension of 
these laws through the next 2 years. I 
most earnestly urge my colleagues at the 
appropriate time, to approve this 2-year 
extension so that our school districts, in 
federally impacted areas, can plan their 
costs and obligations accordingly. 

As evidence of the interest in and rec- 
ommendation of these provisions from 
the ground level, as it were, I should like 
to include here telegrams I received from 
John F. Cavanaugh, administrative as- 


Framingham, Mass., 
chairman of the Sudbury School Com- 
mittee, Sudbury, Mass. 


The telegrams follow: 
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PraMINGHAM, Mass, 
Congressman HaroLD D. DONOHUE, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Understand Education Subcommittee hold- 
ing meetings Monday and Wednesday next. 
Framingham School Department strongiy 
urges that you continue your efforts to 
secure the extension of Public Law 874 be- 
yond June 1965 and before Congress ad- 
jJourns. Also request that you place in the 
Concressionat Recoro the feelings of this 
department on the importance and neces- 
sity of securing this extension. Loss of these 
funds would have serious impact on school 
budget. 

JOHN F. CAVANAUGH, 
Administrative Assistant, 
Framingham School Department. 
SUDBURY, Mass. 
Hon. Hanoi D. DONOHUE, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

‘The Sudbury School Committee wishes to 
be placed on record as urging extension of 
Public Laws 874 and 815. Cessation of as- 
sistance after June 1965 in this federally 
impacted district would work great hardship 
on our suburban community, which lacks an 
industrial base, and is already heavily taxing 
itself to provide schools for a rapidly growing 
school population. 

SUDBURY SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


Testimonial to Seniel Ostrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr, Speaker, a 
long-due and well-deserved tribute was 
Tecently paid to Mr. Seniel Ostrow of Los 
Angeles, president of Sealy Mattress Co. 
‘The address at the testimonial dinner for 
Mr. Ostrow was delivered by the Honor- 
able William O. Douglas, Associate Jus- 
tice of the U.S. Supreme Court, and be- 
cause of the significance and relevancy of 
his remarks, I believe my colleagues will 
find it of great interest. 

Avpurss By Hon. Wi.tiam O. DOUGLAS, ASSO- 
CIATE JUSTICE, U.S. SUPREME COURT, TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER yor SENEL OSTROW, 
BeverLY HILTON Horst, Los ANGELES, JULY 
25, 1964 
I am very happy to take part in this testi- 

monial to Seniel Ostrow. For he has lved 

in the tradition of the prophets and as a re- 
sult has been a powerful moral influence in 
our lives. Mr, Ostrow, like Isaiah and Eze- 
kiel, never stopped to take a poll to deter- 
mine what the people should do. He spoke 
and acted as a leader who, knowing the re- 
quirements of the free society, was vigilant 
lest they not be lost sight of under the so- 
called practical pressures of the day. I re- 
member the day when, in this city of Los 

Angeles, there was only one forum open to 

Robert M. Hutchins, Eleanor Roosevelt, and 

myself. Thanks to Mr. Ostrow and others 

of his courage, open forums have been main- 
tained in one of America’s darkest periods. 

‘We have had recurring eras of arrogance in 
our history and we seem to be on the verge 
of another. One who sees America from 
abroad notices the arrogance more clearly 
than he who stays at home. The strident, 
scolding voice that reaches the shores of 
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other nations is not the voice of the warm- 
hearted America that we love. America seen. 
from abroad is rich and arrogant. She is 
great in military prowess but often weak 
in principle. She seems weak in principle 
when her so-called bastions of strength are 
corrupt reactionary regimes such as Iran and 
Formosa. When à Shah dissolves a Parlia- 
ment and proceeds to rule by decree, we seem. 
to feel more secure. Our measure of the 
amount of foreign aid we give is not depend- 
ent on the extent to which the recipient 
nation is moving toward a free society but 
its anti-Communist attitude. (And anti- 
Communist does not necessarily mean pro- 
free society.) There are exceptions; but 
sensitive minds abroad know that the weight 
of American influence is on the extreme con- 
servative side in world affairs. 

‘The arrogance we feel at home reflects in 
part the uneasiness of the rich who are sur- 
rounded by slums and know not what to do 
but police them. The psychology of fear 
and apprehension produces the radical right. 
From that vantage point “revolution” is a 
subversive word; even those who want to 
help the people of the slums find within 
themselves the power to improve their lot 
are “dangerous.” Yet the world needs 
“revolution” as never before, if the tech- 
nological age is to have spiritual and hu- 
mane, as well as materialistic, values. 

‘This fear of the world, which the radical 
right radiates, results in a resolye to remake 
the world in the American image. The 
American image, when it comes to the Bill 
of Rights, equality before the law, and the 
dignity of man, is an ideal of mankind every- 
where. I personally think that free enter- 
prise is also a valued part of that ideal. For 
it scatters among tens of thousands of men 
the sources of power and of opportunity as 
well. Free enterprise provides outlets for 
inventive genius and creative abilities which 
no bureaucratic system could inspire. 

Yet the fact that the American system is 
good for us does not mean that it contains 
the formula for the pursuit of happiness 
which mankind everywhere seeks. Israel, 
stoutly democratic, has Socialist patterns in 
some parts of her economy, Bolivia, 12 years 
after her basic revolution, strives hard to 
develop democratic institutions, Yet—like 
Israel and India—she maintains a large pub- 
Ue sector in business. Our firmest friends in- 
clude Belgium’s Spaak, Italy's Saragat, West 
Germany's Brandt, and France's Mollet—all 
Socialists. Yugoslavia, a Communist na- 
tion, has some democratic institutions. Her 
new constitution gives her supreme court 
Judicial review of the constitutionality of 
action of the executive and the legislative 
and puts the remedy within reach of any 
aggrieved person. There is ferment in East- 
ern Europe, notably Poland and Rumania, 
Russia, although still monolithic, has moved 
to the right of China and seeks a reconcilia~ 
tion which will permit competitive co- 
existence. 

‘The problem of the age, as the President 
sald, is to make the world safe for diversity. 
‘The world’s diversity is indeed exciting. Are 
we really afraid to compete? Do we really 
want to drop the bomb in the name of 
freedom and produce a holocaust which will 
destroy all freedom? 

At home do we really mean that a family 
made unemployable by technology loses its 
freedom because the Government extends 
financial help to it? 

If, as we are told, the end justifies the 
means why were our forefathers so intent in 
protecting the individual (1) against un- 
Teasonable searches or seizures (fourth 
amendment), (2) against coercive police 
Practices and kangaroo court trials (fifth 
and sixth amendments), and (3) against 
trials by judges rather than by juries 
(seventh amendment) ? 

We know that not all men are equal in 
talent. We know how exciting inequality 
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is when men and women of genius, of dif- 
ferent racial, ethnic, and religious back- 
grounds rise to eminence. But we also know 
that the law becomes a repressive force when 
it gives preference to one race, when it gives 
second-class citizenship to a person because 
of his color, his political or religious creed, 
his nationality, his economic status. If we 
are to design a system that prefers a few over 
the many, then each of us is in danger. 
Once any member or group can be set aside 
for discriminatory treatment, everyone is in 
Jeopardy. 

Congress, in its various civil rights acts, 
has been legislating out of existence some 
remaining relics of slavery; but the implica- 
tions go much deeper. We protect the black 
man today so that the yellow man, the Pro- 
testant man, the Jewish man, the poor man, 
will not lose his equality before the law 
tomorrow. 

In the planetary scene we the whites are 
a small minority. The browns, yellows, and 
blacks vastly outnumber us. Our present 
arsenal gives us temporary leverage; but in 
the long view our security Mes in devising 
durable arrangements whereby military force 
will not subjugate anyone—whereby each 
nation, irrespective of ideology, will be given 
a place in the society of nations—whereby 
law rather than troops or bombs will settle 
disputes. 

We, the people of the world, have a long 
way to go to that end. We need institutions 
like the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions to establish the intellecual 
nexus the world over if the institutions 
necessary for survival under the rule of law 
are to be established. ` 

We need the Center to keep the dialog 
free and open at home so that all matters, 
no matter how sensitive, may be exposed and 
discussed. 

We need to expand the Center so that 
we have a base in Latin America, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Asia. 

‘We need to bring leaders of all nations into 
the dialog so that we may know the meas- 
ure of our problems, so that we may work 
with diverse schools of thought to the com- 
mon end of survival—a world regime in 
‘which security for peoples of all colors, all 
degrees of development, all religious and 
Political ideologies is secure. 

Let us resolye on this occasion to create 
humility, tolerance, and understanding 
where there is arrogance. Let us resolve to 
make the Center permanent for its radiating 
effect throughout the world. Let us re- 
member that ideas are the most potent 
weapons in the world, that the ideas of the 
free society will in time level all totalitarian 
barriers. 


Change of Seasons—Change of Status 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


oF numos 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this occasion to extend to the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article written by Dr. and Mrs. George S. 
Reuter, Jr., which pays tribute to two 
outstanding citizens, residents of my con- 
gressional district, Dr. William R. Myers 
of the North Shore Baptist Church and 
Mr. Carl J. Megel, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. 

Dr. Myers received the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity from the Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. Mr, 
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Megel has declined reelection as the pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
‘Teachers and will retire from that office 
in August. 

The article follows: 

CHANGE OF SEASONS—CHANGE oF STATUS 

(By Dr. and Mrs. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

Rexford G. Tugwell recently said: “The 
fluidity of change in society has always been 
the despair of theorists." Mankind, however, 
still has dificulty in accepting change. 

We like to think of the liberal philosophy 
as the positive avenue for change and prog- 
ress, Recently U.S. Senator JOSEPH S, CLARK, 
of Pennsylvania, outlined the background of 
the liberal; hence, if the liberal avenue is to 
be the proper approach, the public must be 
aware of this philosophy. Senator Ciar 
suggested seven points; 

1. The liberal believes in the dignity and 
freedom of the individual, 

2. The American liberal is not a socialist. 

3. The liberal is a pragmatist. 

4, The liberal believes that we are masters, 
not slaves, of our economy. 

5. The liberal believes in fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

6. The liberal looks at his government not 
as an im] master but as the agent of 
our collective national wisdom, 

7. The liberal is an active advocate. of 


peace. 
‘When on comments concerning philosophy, 
the statement of President John Spaulding 
of the Iowa Federation of ‘Teachers is re- 
membered. He said, concerning our book, 
“One Blood”: “I have given your book on 
the racial problem and its Christian solutions 
a very good reading and I think that it is 
very good. I really think that st is a true 
Christian approach which any church could 
mso. When I say ‘any church,’ I mean any 
church in the Judeo-Christian tradition.” 
EXAMPLES OF CHANGE 
The first example of change may be noted 
in the change in rank. Rev. William Richard 
Myers of North Shore Baptist Church, Ohi- 
‘cago, received recognition for distinguished 
service recently, The citation: “First, while 
studying at the University of Cincinnati and 
Southern Seminary, and holding student pas- 
torates in both Ohio and Kentucky, serving 
the denomination through the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and the Ii- 
nols State Convention in establishing a New 
Frontiers Church in Danville, Ill., where in 
‘the short span of 4 years the congregation 
grew to nearly 300 members. 
“Also for your outstanding leadership as 
‘at the Irving Park Church in Chicago 
with a strong stewardship and missionary 
emphasis, then at North Shore Baptist 
Church, where you are now serving as pastor. 
“You further expended yourself as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Baptist Minister's Coun- 
cil; as a member of the board of managers of 
the Illinois State Convention; as chairman of 
the Social Action Committee of the Illinois 
Council of Churches; as trustee of the Bap- 
tist Graduate House at the University of Chi- 


Executive Committee. 
“It is therefore, my privilege as president 
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‘The second example of change may be 
noted In the change in life. Dr, Roscoe 
Pound, former dean of the Harvard Law 
School and the “grand old man of the law” 
to generations of lawyers, passed away Te- 
cently in the Harvard Infirmary at the age 
of 93. In 1916 Dr. Pound became dean of 
the Harvard Law School and retired from 
that post in 1936, but his life continued in 
the greatest possible way until the time of 
his death. Yes, he is dead, but his scholar- 
ship lives. 

‘The third example of change may be noted 
in the change of seasons. ‘The second writer 
wrote the following letter on March 28 to 
Dr. John R. Rice: 

“although it is the day before Easter, snow 
is falling on the bare brown earth here in 
the Midwest, and we are promised a 2-inch 
accumulation, Thoughts wander, though, to 
‘the warm sun of Egypt, to a garden in 
Jerusalem where flowers bloom and birds 
sing, to a Sunday morning service beside the 
Garden ‘Tomb where big, strong men were 
moved to tears—tears of Joy and gratitude 
because this tomb is empty. 

“My trip to the Holy Land with the Sword 

‘Tour is one of the great experiences of my 
life. To be associated for 3 weeks with a 
large group, all of whom know and love the 
‘Lord, was like a breath of fresh air in the 
smoke-filled room where I work, We were a 
happy group from 23 to 74 years in age, all 
looking with Joy to the return of our Lord 
and all living proof that Christians need not 
havo long faces. 
‘The services when you spoke were sweet 
and inspiring and even your brief remarks 
from the front of the bus made us want to 
be like Jesus. Dr, Bill's talks, with his 
human interest stories, kept us alert and 
interested and his message on Sunday night 
in Rome touched our hearts. "Through these 
messages and private conversations I was 
privileged to have many questions of doc- 
trine cleared up in my own mind and for 
this I am very grateful. ‘The women of the 
‘staff’ were a Joy too—Mrs. Rice, Cathy, and 
Viola each finding a special place in my 
heart, Each day wasa pleasure as tt was 
spent and is, remarkably, just as enjoyable in 
remembering. 

“This was my first trip to foreign coun- 
tries and it is a source of amazement to me 
that we traveled in such comfort and con- 
venience. It is true wo had a few delays 
and inconveniences, but who has traveled 
here at home without occasional abrupt 
changes in schedule, poor accommodations, 
and the like. All our hotels were nice and 
some were much more elegant than I could 
afford except for the tour arrangement, 

“The trip was long and tiring but I would 
not want to miss a single place we visited. 
When we left each city I longed to stay, to 
see more, to get to know its people; but when 
money and leave from work are limited one 
cannot Unger. Feeling this way, I can offer 
no suggestion for changing the itinerary. 

“God was good to let me have this rich 
experience, I am grateful to George for 
making it possible for me to go and for 
urging me to go without him when it was 
learned he could not go. Iam also grateful 
to all of you who arranged the tour. My 
prayer is that I may use these blessing in 
better serving God in the years ahead.” 

‘The fourth example of change may be 

noted in the change of dates, The first 
writer sent the following wire on July 1 to 
Dr. Earl Harding: 
While addressing the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Economic Education Workshop here 
(Baton Rouge), I paused to remember that 
July 1 marks the end of a decade of out- 
standing service that you have given to Mis- 
souri Baptists and Christianity around the 
world. God gave Minnesota a W. B. Riley 
and a R, V. Clearwaters, Ilinois a D, L. 
Moody and a R. A. Torrey, Texas a G. W. 
‘Truett and a J. R. Rice, and Tennessee a Lee 
Roberson. 
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“Now, the multitude is shouting ‘and Mis- 
souri an Earl Harding.’ Helen joins me on 
this occasion in saying ‘congratulations and 
best wishes’ to you and your charming wife, 
Alice, and your fine son, Jimmy. 

‘The final example of change may be noted 
in the change of status. Twelve years ago 
Carl-J. Megel became president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers and in August 
he ‘will retire from this position. It thus 
seems appropriate to review a few of his com~ 
ments in the last several years: 

Year 1953: “In this war-torn world, mil- 
lions of hungry, starving and oppressed peo- 
ple look to America for signs of hope and 
courage. The teachers of America hold this 
destiny of the ultimate freedom for mankind. 

“Unfortunately, America's teachers are 
themselves temporarily impotent. However, 
the teachers of America, rising in unison, 
have it within their own power to break the 
fetters that bind them. This is the mission 
of the American Federation of Teachers.” 

Year 1964: “All teachers dream of teaching 
happy, well-adjusted boys and girls in the 
relaxed atmosphere of pleasant, uncrowded, 
healthful surroundings, without interrup- 
tions. 

“They dream of freedom from financial and 
tenure worries, of cooperation from admin- 
istrators in the solution of difficult problems, 
but, ‘most of all, they dream of freedom to 
teach the fundamental truths of our time 
in the spirit of our democracy without fear 
of intimidation, 

“While these dreams have not yet been 
wholly converted into realities, by pressing 
on vigorously and emulating the unselfish 
work of those who founded our great organi- 
gation, inevitable progress will ultimately 
bring fulfillment of our dream. We are the 
inheritors of the accomplishments of those 
who came before; let us bequeath them aug- 
mented to those who come after,’ 

Year 1955: “The American’ Federation of 
‘Teachers has supported the United Nations. 
The American Federation of ‘Teachers be- 
Leyes that education is the key to world 
understanding and in dedication to that 
struggle, we pledge our continued effort.” 

Year 1956: “The American Federation of 
‘Teachers has taken à very active interest in 
promoting the philosophy and ideals of 
UNECCO * * * The American Federation 
of ‘Teachers promoted UNICEF and encour- 
aged our locals throughout the country to 
purchase Christmas cards ‘through this 
medium.” 

Year 1957: “The American Federation of 
Teachers ‘has, in many ways, supported the 
program of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation in the formulation of tts objectives, 
in the pursuance of its social purposes, and 
in sound educational theory.” 

Year 1968: "The American Federation of 
Teachers must constantly remain in the 
forefront in the protection of the individual 
rights of teachers. We consider this activity 
one of our most important functions.” 

‘ear : “My major purpose in mee! 
and visiting our teachers in all areas of the 
Nation was to.sell the idea: that education 
ls our Nation's most important function, 
that teaching America’s children Ja its most 
important Job, and that the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers is the greatest Instru- 
mentality for advancing these concepts.” 

Year 1960: “* * * Itindicates that teach- 
ers everywhere are beginning to understand 
that the solution of the problems which 
face them * * * can be solved only through 
the vitality of a strong teachers union.” 

Year 1961: “It would be impossible to 1l- 
lustrate, in a more effective manner, the con- 
fidence of the membership in the American 
Federation of Teachers and Jta leadership 
than by the wholehearted and. immediate 
member response to the sale of building cer- 
tificates. Within less than 60 days, the 
membership had subscribed in sufficient 
amount to make the purchase of the build- 
ing possible.” 
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Year 1962: “Even though we have con- 
stantly labored with the handicap of an in- 
sufficient budget, this has not deterred any 
of us from providing on-th service 
and all possible help to our locals whenever 
requested.” 

Year 1963: “Collective bargaining is more 
than an election and a contract: it is the 
commitment of hundreds of thousands of 
teachers to collective bargaining, that new 
and utterly sensible procedure for resoly- 
ing differences between teachers and their 
employers.” 

Five examples have been cited relating to 
change. Once can thus realize that change 
of seasons—change of status is a common 
factor. ‘The important factor is for mankind 
to pay tribute to the past and present and 
work to make the future even greater. 


Winchendon Bicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


‘OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. PHULBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased and proud to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House the 200th anniversary 
of the founding of the beautiful and gra- 
cious town of Winchendon, Mass., in my 
congressional district. It is also a high 
Privilege for me to introduce in recog- 
nition of this outstanding event a spe- 
cial resolution extending the greetings 
and felicitations of the U.S. House of 
Representatives to the wonderful Win- 
chendon community on the occasion of 
this happy anniversary. 

At the outset, I wish to extend my own 
Personal congratulations to all the peo- 
ple of Winchendon upon this occasion 
and to wish for this lovely New England 
town a truly glorious future. 

From earliest days, Winchendon has 
been literally steeped in religious and 
Patriotic dedication. This wonderful 
town was founded by resolute, God- 
fearing people, hardy souls, who did not 
know the mi of the words fear or 
doubt, determined pioneers, unalterably 
devoted to belief in divine providence 
and determined to live under conditions 
of freedom, liberty, and peace. 

What extraordinary changes have 
taken place in the past two centuries in 
this town. In 1764 Massachusetts was 
merely 1 of 13 British colonies and Win- 
chendon had only a handful of inhabi- 
tants, every one of whom was subject 
to King George IIT. 

Our forefathers lived in a veritable 
wilderness constantly beset by wild 
beasts and hostile Indians, politically 
hemmed in by unfriendly forces on every 
side, except on the narrow strip along 
the coastline. They were governed from 
across the Atlantic Ocean by a mother 
ek intent upon imperial domina- 

ion. 

Economically, the early colonists and 
Settlers here lived under primitive con- 
ditions, their rock-strewn farms were 
meager openings in the vast expanse of 
forest, their villages separated by inter- 
Yening woods and wilderness. But from 
hilltop to hilltop majestically rose their 
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meetinghouses, the center of their com- 
munity lives, the habitat of their pro- 
found religious spirit and their fierce de- 
termination to establish places of wor- 
ship, law and order, and free democratic 
government. 

‘There was no manufacture, no indus- 
try except that wrought by willing fe- 
male fingers on wheels and looms by the 
rustic, domestic firesides. The British 
Parliament would not permit the making 
of even one hobnail in the colonies. Our 
forefathers were in a state of total de- 
pendence under a royal dictatorship that 
had no intention of relaxing its strin- 
gent control over their affairs. 

In these days, the town of Winchendon 
was, on the frontier, so to speak, the 
Dodge City of the 1760’s, in the thinly 
drawn streamline of the bitter struggle 
between England and France to rule 
and exploit the colonies. 

But these conditions were not destined 
to be long continued. The powerful 
spiritual strength, the incredible faith 
and courage, amazing resourcefulness 
and determination and sacrifices of the 
early pioneers, their persistency and 
never-say-die spirit, in time triumphed 
over the forces of repression. 

The rest of the story is set in golden 
letters in the history books recording the 
growth of ordered civil liberty, economic 
strength, and the spiritual uplift of this 
great Nation. 

‘Today our country is the giant of the 
North American Continent, the most 
powerful, richest, and most advanced 
Nation in all the world, rich almost be- 
yond contemplation, powerful in ways 
that stagger the imagination, rich with 
accumulations of industry and the re- 
turns of commerce and the highest stand- 
ards of living the world has ever known. 

Gone are the wild beasts and savages, 
fleeing before a way of civilization that 
could not be stayed; gone is the mili- 
tary dictatorship, the imperialistic con- 
trol, the harsh trappings of tyranny. 

With materialistic progress has come 
unprecedented progress in the arts, the 
sciences, civilization, religion, spiritual 
development, scientific progress, and all 
of these have their proud temples in this 
beautiful town and the towns, villages, 
and cities spread from coast to coast, 
north, south, east, and west, all over this 
ae Nation. 

, & miracle has taken place, and 
iim eats astonishing transformation is every- 
where to be seen. God has smiled on the 
wilderness and it has become a garden. 
In all this vast, creative work through the 
past 200 years, Winchendon has played 
@ great, moving part for the benefit of 
her people, her American traditions, and 
the high purposes and ideals of the early 
settlers. 

If time permitted, I could trace step by 
step the fabulous growth of this fine 
community, its steady march toward free 
government and independence and or- 
ganized civil, social, and economic life, 
a life directed democratically according 
to the will of its loyal pepole in accord- 
ance with the principles of the American 
constitution. 

Icould record the Act of Incorporation 
in 1763 which granted this town all the 
high privileges of local self-government, 
honored by the names of men and true 
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heroes like Simond Epes, Thomas Berry, 
and others. In fact, if some of the early 
settlers had their way, and if the courts 
had not intervened, this town might have 
been known as Epesberry and that would 
be something. I could go on and on 
reciting the litany of this glorious record 
of achievement for freedom, for law and 
order, for material and spiritual progress, 
for advancement in every field of human 
endeavor. 

Yes, my friends, in war and Peace, in 
struggle, joy and sorrow, in adversity 
and times of smooth , the men 
and women in the community of Win- 
chendon have always rallied with forti- 
tude and fidelity to the call of country 
wherever that trail led them. 

From Bunker Hill to Korea and Viet- 
nam, Winchendon has shown its mettle 
and has demonstrated its allegiance to 
the proud standards of freedom and to 
the demands of progress in this changing 
world, this age of terrible destructive 
power, fabulous advancement and untold 
potential yet to be 

What an inspiring record this is. Yet, 
today, paradoxically enough, we face 
greater problems and difficulties than 
ever before, because in a very real sense 
the institutions which the settlers 
founded here with such valor, intelli- 
gence, resolution, and sacrifice are chal- 
lenged as never before. 


back the clock, that the Nation and the 
world must go forward, must go upward 
to broader and higher goals, must adapt 
to the revolutionary changes that are 
taking place all around us, necessitated 
by the demands and needs of the new age 
and the times in which we live. - 

Today we must be thankful, too, with 
hearts overflowing with everlasting grati- 
tude for the blessings of the Creator and 
the marvelous work of those who have 
preceded us and whose blessed memory 
we honor. 

Each generation must labor and, if 
necessary, fight, for human liberty and 
freedom and the right to enjoy demo- 
cratic government, free enterprise, free 
religious and civil rights. 

It is for us, inspired and activated as 
we are by the example of selfless devo- 
tion, creative accomplishment that has 
come down to us in every generation 
through the years, to make up our minds 
that we of this generation will leave 
nothing undone to uphold our gleaming 
heritage of liberty and faith, that we 
must and will overcome every obstacle 
that confronts us along the way with all 
the power and might of this great Na- 
tion, as well as with the qualities and 
endowments of understanding, brother- 
hood and compassion that come to us 
from the spiritual truths and moral pre- 
cepts of our way of life, to guard, develop, 
Perfect, and enrich our free institutions, 
so that we, and those who follow us, can 
enjoy the freedom of this great land, and 
that enduring peace in the world that 
will come to us, God willing, if we but 
strive to the best of our ability and 
strength to make this Nation and this 
world a better place in which to live for 
ourselves and for all people. 
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Out of a grateful heart for the en- 
couragement and sustaining 
‘Winchendon has given me in this 
erusade for freedom and humanity, I 
reverently express the hope and prayer 
that the next 200 years, and the time to 
come, will bring to Winchendon and all 
its loyal people that greatness in the 
spirit and the ways of independence, lib- 
erty, and peace which will insure pros~ 
perity and happiness, not only in the 
material sense, but in the spiritual graces 
that have always been so much a part of 
this splendid American community. 

Let us rededicate ourselves and re- 
solve; 

Never to oversimplify or overcompli- 
cate our problems, or to abandon the 
principles and values that made us a 
great, God-fearing nation, always to 
stand with courage, faith, and determi- 
nation in the struggle to preserve and 
advance the cause of freedom, always to 
remain firm without fear or doubt, in 
the spirit of the founders and early set- 
tlers, to keep this Nation, what it was 
intended to be: A safe, free, secure dwell- 
ing place for the human spirit, a sanc- 
tuary for those dedicated to human free- 
dom and unalterably pledged to human 
progress and peace. 

Mr. Speaker, in observance of its 200th 
anniversary, Winchendon has planned 
many events and some of these have al- 
ready taken place. Among these was a 
huge parade with nearly 6,000 marchers 
on June 13, which attracted thousands 
of visitors to the town. In addition, on 
Sunday, June 14, commemorative exer- 
cises were conducted and it was my great 
privilege to deliver the commemorative 
address. 


At the request of Mr. Gerald C. Clapp, 
chairman of the bicentennial parade 
committee, I was privileged to extend in- 
vitations to the Winchendon celebra- 
tion to the armed services and it was 
gratifying to obtain splendid coopera- 
tion from the various branches of the 
services, 

Through the effective help of Rear 
Adm. W. B. Sieglaff, commandant of the 
1st Naval District, Boston, the out- 
standing 30-piece U.S. Naval Base Boston 
Band participated in the parade. Maj, 
Gen. Charles H. Terhune, then com- 
mander, Electronics System Division, Air 
Force Systems Command, Hanscom 
Field, made available a four-man color 
guard, 


Adm. E. J. Roland, Commandant of 
the U.S. Coast Guard, authorized a boat- 
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ing safety exhibit. Maj. Gen. B. F. 
Evans, Jr., commanding general, Fort 
Devens, insured the participation of the 
excellent 18th U.S. Army Band. 

Another outstanding band on hand 
was the 8th Air Force Band stationed 
at Westover Air Force Base, 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the text of my reso- 
lution extending greetings and felicita- 
tions to Winchendon on the occasion of 
its 200th anniversary. 

May the good Lord save, guide, and 
protect our great country and the out- 
standing community of Winchendon. 

‘The resolution follows: 

Whereas the year 1964 marks the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the town of Winchendon, Massachusetts; 
and 

‘Whereas from the time of settlement 
the people of Winchendon have figured con- 
spicuously in the founding and growth of 
this Nation; and 

‘Whereas the observance of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Winchendon is being 
celebrated with impressive community cere- 
monies; and 

Whereas Winchendon is a progressive com- 
munity rich in historic Interest, distin- 
guished for its fervent civic spirit, and faith- 
fully devoted to American institutions and 
ideals; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Winchendon, Massachusetts, 
on the occasion of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of this community and the House 
of Representatives further expresses its ap- 
preciation for the splendid services rendered 
to the Nation by the citizens of Winchendon 
during the past two hundred years. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939), 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, 1s 10- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recon at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this. section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 
thereof as determined by the Publ 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Conanessionat Recor, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Reconp. 


Rule of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege of attending the Texarkana 
Lions Club, July 13, 1964, and hearing a 
splendid address of the Honorable Ted 
Goldman, judge of the municipal court 
in the city of Texarkana, 

It was one of the finest I have heard 
and a challenge not only to the com- 
munity, but to the entire country. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included 
in the Appendix of the Recorp in order 
that the Members and others throughout 
the country may also have the benefit 
of his very fine speech: 

“RULE oy Law”—Appness DELIVERED BY JUDGE 
TED GOLDMAN, JULY 13, 1964, AT THE LIONS 
Chup, TEXARKANA, ARK. AND TEX., ATTENDED 
BY THE HONORABLE OREN HARRIS, CONGRESS- 
MAN FROM THE FOURTH DISTRICT oF AR- 
KANSAS 
If you ask me to measure and assess the 

moral fiber of our community, need I re- 
mind you that delinquency and crime scream. 
for attention in every edition of the press, 
and from daily news announcements on radio 
and TV? Need I call your attention to the 
common alarm over violence and degrada- 
tion denounced from the church pulpits 
everywhere? 

During these times of tension and unrest, 
strife and enmity, when the black man is 
resorting to violent demonstrations for his 
civil rights, and the white man is fighting 
back by taking the law into his own hands, 
they both need to be reminded that the 
Tights, liberty and freedom all of us cherish 
so dearly stand in serious danger and im- 
minent peril separate and apart from the 
Tule of law and the enforcement of the stat- 
utes that govern the affairs and the rela- 
tions of men. 

As I recite the following expression of hu- 
man rights will you try to name the source 
from which it comes? “All men are created 
equally free and independent, and have cer- 
tain inherent and inalienable rights, amongst 
which are those of enjoying and defending 
life and liberty; of acquiring, possessing, and 
Protecting property and reputation, and of 
Pursuing their own happiness, * * * The 
equality of all persons before the law is rec- 
ognized, and shall ever remain inviolate; 
nor shall any citizen ever be deprived of any 
Tight, privilege, or immunity, nor exempted 
from any burden or duty, on account of race, 
color or previous condition.” This quote is 
not from the Declaration of Independence, 
nor is it from the Constitution of the United 
States, but from the Arkansas constitution 
Of 1874 (art. 2, secs. 2and 3). It is the liberty 
and freedom proclaimed in this expression 
that is imperiled when people question the 
Tule of law by resorting to violence. May 
God grant us the vision and the courage to 
do what is right. We glow with pride as we 
consider the thought that the United States 
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of America, guided and protected by divinity 
from above, has been chosen in the divine 
scheme of things to serve a noble purpose in 
the history of the world, We like to think 
that that holy purpose is to establish under 
God the human rights and the human dig- 
nity expressed in holy writ and in the minds 
of good men everywhere around the world, 
‘That purpose cannot be achieved by fighting 
one another and disregarding the rule of 
law. 

When lawyers speak of the rule of law, 
they mean the system under which the rights 
of people are governed by established rules, 
where the freedom and the dignity of the 
individual are assured, and where disputes 
are decided by impartial tribunals, 

Any development which assures more 
widespread adherence to the rule of law 
results in the spread of freedom and greater 
recognition of individual human dignity. 

Important as the Bill of Rights and the 
concept of individual freedom are, the whole 
system ultimately rests upon the devotion of 
the people to a rule of law and their respect 
for the courts and the officers whose duty 
it is to enforce that law. Individual rights 
cannot be maintained if their protection 
depends only upon the police. There must 
be a burning devotion in the hearts of peo- 
ple to protect individual rights. A system 
of law depending for its enforcement only 
upon the police would require a hundred 
times more officers than we presently have. 
‘The rule of law depends primarily on the 
fact that the overwhelming majority of the 
people will obey the law, and only the small 
minority need be forced to conform. 

‘The rule of law is indispensable to a free 
society, The men who founded this Nation 
knew that in a world largely hostile to the 
idea of freedom, a free society would have 
to prove that it is capable and worthy of 
survival. The requirement is unchanged to- 
day. Free societies must prove their ability 
to make good on their promises, and to keep 
alive their cherished values. They must 
prove their vigor, their capacity to practice 
the disciplined virtues, as well as to achieve 
excellence, 

The survival of the idea for which this 
Nation stands is not inevitable. It may 
survive, if enough Americans care enough. 

Free men may make the mistake of think- 
ing that no effort is required of them to 
maintain the rule of law that supports our 
society. Nothing could be more dangerous 
to our future. Free men must be quick to 
understand the kinds of effort that are re- 
quired to keep their society vital and strong. 

‘The strengthening of a free soclety, the 
enrichment of the traditions on which free- 
dom depends cannot be achieved by aimless 
or listless men. Al our wisdom, all our 
talent and vitality, all our steadfastness will 
be needed, if we wish to attain these goals. 
A free society wants and needs the devotion 
of free, rational, responsible individuals, 

The religious precept that you must lose 
yourself to find yourself is no less true at 
the secular level. No one who has observed 
the devoted scientist in his laboratory can 
doubt the spiritual rewards of such work. 
‘The same is true of anyone who is working 
toward goals that represent the highest 
values of his society. 

We want meaning in our lives. When we 
raise our sights, strive for excellence and 
dedicate ourselves to the highest goals of our 
society, we are enrolling in an ancient and 


meaningful cause: the age-long struggle of 
man to realize the best that is in him. 
Man, reaching toward the most exalted goals 
he can conceive, man striving impatiently 
and restlessly for excellence has produced 
great religious insights, created great art, 
penetrated secrets of the universe, and set 
standards of conduct which give meaning 
to the phrase “the dignity of man.” 

On the other hand, man without stand- 
ards, man with eyes on the ground, has 
proven over and over in every society, at 
every period in history, that human beings 
can be lower than the beasts, sunk in ignor- 
ance, morally blind, living a life devoid of 
meaning. 

‘The task we face of keeping our ideals 
alive is partly a question of leadership. If 
our citizens are to recapture a sense of mis- 
sion with respect to the purposes we care 
the most about, our leaders must have the 
capacity and the vision to ask for it. It is 
hard to expect an upsurge of devotion to 
the common good in response to leaders who 
Jack the courage to evoke it, or the moral 
depth to understand such devotion, or the 
stature to merit the response which follows. 
One of the great tasks of leadership is to 
help a society achieve the best that is in it. 

But it takes more than leadership to pre- 
serve the ideals of a free society. The values 
we cherish will not survive without the con- 
stant attention of the ordinary citizens. Un- 
like the pyramids, the monuments of the 
spirit will not stand untended. They must 
be nourished in each generation by the alle- 
glance of belfeying men and women, The 
fact that millions have died violent deaths 
while defending individual freedom does not 
insure the survival of that principle, if we 
cease paying our tithes of devotion. 

Every freeman in his work and in his 
family, in his public behavior, and in the 
secret places of his heart, should see himself 
as a builder and maintainer of the ideals of 
his society. Individuals contribute to the 
greatness and strength of a free society, or 
they help it to die. 

‘Those who are most devoted to a demo- 
cratie society must be precisely the ones who 
insist that freemen are capable of the high- 
est standards of performance, that free so- 
ciety can be a great society in the richest 
sense of the word. The idea for which this 
Nation stands will not survive, if the highest 
goal freemen can set themselves is an 
amiable mediocrity. 

If we believe in a free society, we must be 
worthy of a free society. Any society will fall 
without the support of the rule of law. 
Discipline and obedience is as necessary in 
the social state as in the family unit of so- 
ciety. No community can long succeed with- 
out respect for law and order. No govern- 
ment can long endure without enforcement 
of the laws that control the affairs of its 
subjects. An ordered society is absolutely 
essential. The rule of law must prevail in 
order to avoid terror and anarchy, 

T appeal to you as leaders of our Texarkana 
community to accept these attitudes and 
apply them in your relationship with your 
families and your social contacts each and 
every day of your lives. I urge you to respect 
the rule of law, the rights, freedom and lib- 
erty of your neighbors, and the dignity of 
man. When you have done this you not only 
‘will have become a greater American citizens, 
but you will have carried out the holy mis- 
sion from on high which is the reflection of 
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God's will and love in human affairs to the 
end that peace and order may be established 
around the world. 


R. E. “Bob” Smith Sports Leadership, 
Big League Baseball, and the World’s 
First Domed, Air-Conditioned, Enclosed 
Big League Baseball Playing Field to 
Houston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
no progress in many years in the field of 
sports has been more significant to the 
South and Southwest than the construc- 
tion of the domed stadium in Houston, 
Harris County, Tex., moving that area to 
major league sports status. This is the 
first domed, air-conditioned, all-weather 
baseball stadium in the world. 

An article entitled “Bob Smith Pro- 
vided Big League Impetus,” written by 
Bob Rule, and published on July 26, 1964, 
in the Houston Post, tells something of 
the contribution this Texas industrialist, 
philanthropist, and good citizen has 
made to his State. He has shared his 
success with the people, and has lent his 
genius to public service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle writeen by Bob Rule be printed in 
the Recorp, as an example of the benefits 
which all can receive from one man’s 
dedication to physical fitness and to his 
community. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘Trruxp Sporrsmen—Bos SMITH PROVIDED 
Bic LEAGUE IMPETUS 
(By Bob Rule) 

(Enrror’s Nore —Houston’s development as 
one of the Nation’s great sports cities has not 
come suddenly, nor has it resulted from the 
efforts of a few individuals. This series of 
articles, which will continue each Sunday 
over a long period of time, is designed to pay 
tribute to the many persons who have con- 
tributed to this growth, through participa- 
tion, leadership or pioneering.) 

‘When the history of Houston’s headlong 
plunge toward the pinnacle of sports great- 
ness is finally written, the name of Robert 
Edward Smith will be near the top on the 
roll of honor. 

Until “R. E. Bob" threw the weight of his 
financial empire behind it, the move toward 
major league status as a sports city was like 
a hurricane stalled at sea, The potential was 
there, but it lacked momentum. 

‘There had been some false starts, and some 
major disappointments. But the day the 
silver-haired industrialist granted an audi- 
ence to George Kirksey, pledged his support 
and told him to go see Roy Hofheinz, is the 
day Houston's dreams started moving toward 
realization. 

It was the weight of Bob Smith's fabulous 
fortune that enabled Houston to become the 
No. 1 choice of both the American and 
National Leagues when baseball people finally 
decided to expand. 
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Tt has been this same fortune that has 
enabled Roy Hofheinz to plan and build the 
world’s greatest sports stadium, and bas en- 
abled Paul Richards to set forth to build one 
of baseball's great franchises. 

‘Approximately $10 million of Smith's 
money has been poured into the various 
phases of developing the stadium and the 
ball club, and it was the strength of his 
business empire that enabled Harris County 
to sign a 40-year lease with the Houston 
Sports Association for the retirement of the 
stadium bonds. 

For 40 years, the HSA had pledged pay- 
ment of $750,000 per year to retire these 
bonds. Only a business empire the size of 
Bob Smith’s could even think of assuming 
such a back-breaking responsibility, 

The fabulous domed stadium, now less 
than 25 percent away from completion, will 
stand as an eternal monument to this 70- 
year-old humanitarian who tells you simply: 

“This city has been awfully good to me, 
and I want to see it have the best of every- 
thing.” 

‘Smith is convinced that the domed sta- 
dium is the second great milestone In Hous- 
ton’s history of growth. The first was the 
ship channel, He hasn’t the slightest doubt 
that the dome will prove just as big a factor. 

It becomes the permanent home of Smith’s 
beloved Colt 45's, the team Roy Hofheinz 
and Paul Richards are building, and as the 
45's grow in stature so will Bob Smith’ 
pride in their accomplishments grow. He's 
already one of the most faithful boosters. 
Seldom does he miss a home game. 

‘The impact of the domed stadium on 
other sports in Houston is incalculable. 

‘The Houston Oilers, the University of 
Houston Cougars, the Fat Stock Show and 
Rodeo, professional boxing, and many other 
events that are certain to find a “home in 
the dome” can look forward to years of un- 
excelled prosperity. 

Smith's plunge into bigtime sports has 
come within the last 5 years, but prior to 
that time his influence had been felt in 
various sports activities. 

‘The Houston Golf Association was a small, 
struggling organization until “R. E. Bob” 
told the directors to go ahead and offer big 
purses. If you don't make it, he told them, 
T'I bail you out, 

He never had to throw out the financlal 
lifeline, however, for with the security of 
his support the HGA moved ahead confi- 
dently to become one of the Nation's finest 
winter tour events. 

For several years, Bob Smith has had a 
standing offer to Houston's fight promoters 
for full financial support at any time they 
could bring a world’s heavyweight cham- 
pionship bout to the city. 

There'll be other monuments to Bob Smith 
standing in Houston and vicinity. 

Nearing completion right now at Galves- 
ton is one of the world’s finest yacht clubs 
and marinas, being built at a cost of ap- 
proximately $4 million. It will accommodate 
in excess of 400 cruisers under covered stalls. 

Eight rows of boat slips 1,000 feet long will 
make an imposing sight. If the boats to be 
housed were lined up side by side, they'd 
stretch out for a mile and a half, 

‘The Petroleum Club, one of Houston's old- 
est and most respected private establish- 
ments, owes its existence to Mr. Smith’s 
vision. 

Bob Smith's net worth has been estimated 
at $100 million and more, but when the 
silver-haired industrialist is questioned on 
the subject he just smiles and says: “How 
could it be estimated? It would depend on 
the value of certain properties at the time 
they were sold.” 

‘As has so frequently been the case with 
‘Texas giants of industry and oil, Mr. Smith 
has achieved his fabulous success without 
benefit of college education. 
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He was born in Greenville, Tex., on August 
28, 1894, and his formal education ended at 
the high schoo! level. 

He graduated from Humble High School, 
then started a course in immigration law 
but did not complete it, and never got around 
to going into immigration service. 

His father was a cowboy, rancher, miner, 
railroadman, and oil producer, and R. E, Bob 
was an only child, His father has been dead 
for 30 years. 

He played semipro baseball around Humble 
and Matagorda shortly after the turn of the 
century, pitched and played the outfield and 
was looked upon as a better than average 
hitter. 

But for one brief period of about a year in 
Oklahoma, Smith has lived and built in and 
around the Houston area. But it was during 
that one brief stay in Oklahoma that he took 
the first real step toward the building of 
his financial empire. 

‘Then 27 years old, he had a chance meeting 
with a man who owned two drilling rigs and 
wanted to sell out. With no money available, 
Mr. Smith barged into the only bank in the 
little Oklahoma town of Tonkawa. 

“You have no money to put into the deal 
yourself,” the banker said. “Why come to 
me?” 

Smith replied: "You're the only man here 
with enough money to buy the rigs.” 

He got the $25,000, and from that start one 
of the West's great fortunes was built. 

Today his holdings cover so wide a scope 
they could hardly be detailed. He holds in- 
terest in close to 1,000 oil wells, owns 10 
ranches with more than 25,000 acres of land, 
and runs more than 10,000 head of registered 
cattle. 

Like so many other men of wealth, Bob 
Smith is cruelly misunderstood in some 
quarters. 

He has had the finger of commercialization 
pointed at him for his part in building the 
domed stadium, yet there is no way he can 
ever realize the return on his baseball in- 
vestments that he could have made in a wide 
assortment of other fields. 

He owned only 61 acres of land at the sta- 
dium site, land he had bought 9 years earlier 
at $7,500 per acre. He made it available to 
the county at a loss of $193,000 to himself. 

‘When other property owners in the area 
balked at giving the rights of way needed 
for stadium roads, a seemingly unbreakable 
roadblock developed and threatened to pre- 
vent the stadium's construction, 

‘Smith approached the trustees of the Hil- 
ton estate, agreed to buy all their land him- 
self at $10,000 an acre. He in turn sold 
198 acres to the county for the stadium park, 
and donated 35 acres of land for the rights. 
of-way. That represented a gift of $350,000, 

The honors that have come to R. E. (Bob) 
Smith are many and varied. 

‘Honorary degrees haye been bestowed upon 
him by George Pepperdine College of Los 
Angeles, by Southwestern University of 
Georgetown, Tex., and by Centenary Col- 
lege of Shreveport. 

He received the brotherhood award from 
from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews in 1954, and was awarded the Order 
of the Aztec Eagle, highest honor given by 
the Mexican Government, for his work as 
chairman of the good neighbor commission 
for 6 years. 

He has served as chairman of the board of 
stewards of First Methodist Church of Hous- 
ton, and currently is chairman of a drive 
to raise $32 million for five Methodist colleges 
in the area—Texas Wesleyan, Lon Morris. 
Southwestern, McMurray and SMU. A total 
of $20 million has already been raised. 

He served as regional civil defense director 
without ‘pay, was one of the organizers of 
the boys club, was one of the founders and 
for a number of years president of the Eliza 
Johnson Home for Aged Negroes. 
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There are many others, none of which 
Bob Smith cares to talk about. The number 
of people he has helped financially runs into 
the thousands. ; 

At 70, “R. E. Bob” enjoys robust good 
health, and is a daily patron of the Presl- 
dent's Health Club, where he takes the maxi- 
mum workouts prescribed and then adds 
more of his own design. 

If he could be granted another 70 years, 
Houston would benefit vastly. 


Congressman Fred Schwengel Achieves 
Milestone With “Week in Washington” 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Iowa, the 
Honorable Prep SCHWENGEL, has a repu- 
tation in his own State, as well as in the 
Halls of Congress, for his efforts to trans- 
late the intricacies of government and 
Politics into meaningful terms for to- 
day's college students upon whom the 
burden of leadership will fall in the fu- 
ture. 

Congressman SCHWENGEL'S “Week in 
Washington” program, which is now in 
its 10th year, has been responsible for 
bringing 100 students and 14 political 
science instructors to the Capital for a 
week of intensive exposure to the various 
facets of government at the Federal 
level and the people who are responsible 
for the functioning of the governmental 
machine. 

After Congressman and Mrs. SCHWEN- 
Get had achieved the milestone of being 
hosts to the 99th and 100th students to 
Participate in the “Week in Washing- 
ton” program, the Congressman’s home- 
town paper, the Sunday Times-Demo- 
crat, of Davenport, Iowa, carried a won- 
derful story on the program under the 
headline “Capitol Cram Course.” 

This article merits the attention of all 
Members of Congress who share the re- 
Sponsibility with Congressman ScHwEN- 
GEL of bringing our Government closer 
to the people but who do not do as much 
about it as Congressman SCHWENGEL 
does. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place the article on Congressman 
Scuwencet’s “Capitol Cram Course,” in 
the Appendix of the Recor: 

Carrrou Cram Course 
(By Julle Jensen) 

Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, of Daven- 
port, has now “graduated” his 100th “Week 
in Washington” student, marking 10 years 
Of bringing collegians to the Nation's Cap- 
ital for a concentrated lab course in prac- 
ticat politics, 

Jack Holveck, of Willlam Penn College, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, and Eugene Olson, of the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, have 
the distinction of bringing ScuweNnazt’s elite 
alumni group to the hundred mark. 

‘The Towa Congressman Iaunched the first 
“Week in Washington” in 1955. The active 
interest of the White House and Paul Butler, 
then Democratic National Committee chair- 
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man, gave impetus to the idea, and similar 
programs were devised by Congressman 
Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, 
Senator Srvarr Srmrnoron, Democrat, of 
Missouri, Senator Wrutam’ Proxsage, Dem- 
ocrat, of Wisconsin, and Congressman WiL- 
Liam Avery, Republican, of Kansas. 

Scuwencru’s “Week in Washington” grew 
out of a campaign promise. After his elec- 
tion to the House of Representatives, he 
was reminded of a remark he had made 
while stumping Iowa's First District: “If 
I'm elected, I'd like to have some students 
visit me in Washington. We spend thou- 
sands of dollars to turn out a doctor or a 
lawyer, but we forget to make citizens out of 
them,” 

Dr. Robert Ray of the Institute of Public 
Affairs at the State University of Iowa, 
agreed with ScHweNost that each political 
party must interest and educate tomorrow's 
voter for its own survival. Together they 
planned a program that Ray called “an at- 
tempt to bring representative student leaders 
and political leaders together so the students 
can find out how they can participate active- 
ly in politics now and after they are grad- 
uated.” 

ScHWENGEL offered to invite two students 
to his Arlington apartment for a week and 
provide them with breakfast and dinner. He 
planned to bring 10 students to Washington 
during each session of Congress, 

The State central committees of the two 
major parties were asked to contribute to the 
expenses of the students, and the Citizenship 
Clearing House, operating on a grant from 
the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation of 
Pittsburgh, provided the rest of the money 
for travel and incidentals because the project 
was in line with the CCH goal, “better 
minds for better polities.” 

Application forms were sent to professors 
of political science in all of Iowa's 4-year 
colleges and universities, and teachers were 
asked to encourage students interested in 
government who demonstrated leadership 
and scholarship to apply. Fifty students 
from 14 schools mailed applications, demon- 
strating a shift in the collegiate tendency to 
regard politics as “a dirty business,” 

THE FIRST CHOSEN 

Of the 10 chosen, Republican Martha Selz, 
of Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, and 
Democrat Mary Rita Griffin, of Clark College, 
Dubuque, were the first political internes to 
arrive in Washington. 

After a week of reading Congressman 
Scuwenoru's mail, attending committee 
hearings, going behind the scenes on the Hill 
and visiting party headquarters, Martha said, 
“I want to go home and impress the person 
who doesn’t vote, but who always complains 
if he doesn't like the voting record of his 
Congressman.” 

Mary Rita was disturbed by the existence 
of “too many let-George-do-tt citizens,” and 
left Washington with the intention of con- 
vincing the people at home “that govern- 
ment is their business,” 

‘The girls’ visit at 4005 Nellie Custis Drive 
in Arlington was the beginning of a collegiate 
influx which should stand Mrs. Schwengel in 
good stead if she ever wishes to become a 
sorority or fraternity house mother. Ethel 
Schwengel maintains what one student called 
a peaceful bit of Iowa in the midst of bus- 
tling Washington. 

A Republican and 4 Democrat were paired 
for each of the project's 5 weeks, and the 
Congressman was seen on the Hill and 
around town with two boys or two girls in- 
tent upon absorbing practical politics. 

In the program's second year, a newspaper 
editorial said this about the political interns: 
“They gained a new respect for government, 
and at least one of them has decided to make 
politics his career.” 

‘The third years, Merwin Coad, Democratic 
congressman from Iowa's SixthDistrict, of- 
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fered to be ScHWENGEL’s cohost. ‘This 
brought twice as many students to Washing- 
ton each year, The bipartisan pairing was 
maintained, because, SCHWENGEL explained, 
“It teaches them to get along together.’ 
Congressman Leonard Wolf, Democrat, of 
Towa, succeeded Coad as cohost. 

While the Congressmen act as mentors to 
the students, their wives see to the interns’ 
Personal comfort. Ethel Schwengel, for in- 
stance, includes them in any activity the 
family plans, such as a picnic along the Po- 
tomac or a Marine Band concert. 

One student said, “I hoped to lose weight 
with all the walking you have to do in Wash- 
ington, but I couldn't. Mrs. Schwengel cooks 
too well.” 

CHAUFFEURED STUDENTS 


In the program's early years, the SCHWEN- 
cxu's daughter, Dot, then a secretary to Vice 
President Nixon, chauffeured the students 
around Washington afterhours, Her boss's 
house was a big attraction, 

During working hours, interns are assigned 
desks in the offices of their hosts. This is 
home base for their excursions to the Su- 
preme Court, the Library of Congress, com- 
mittee hearings, House and Senate sessions, 
and meetings with congressional leaders. 

“Having our own desks made us feel an 
intrinsic part of the Congressman’s offic 
rather than a pair of casual onlookers,” com- 
mented Intern David Standard, of the State 
College of Iowa. 

Being on the “inside” gives rise to com- 
ments like that of Roger Brus, of Alta Vista, 
"Tm amazed at the enormous amount of 


work a n does. I'm through 
complaining that Congress doesn't do 
enough.” 


Timothy Sullivan, of Cedar Rapids, says, 
“This is the kind of thing people who think 
politicians don’t do anything but try to line 
their own pockets should see.” 

Larry Popofsky, who became a Rhodes 
scholar, expressed his intention to “pay for 
the visit” by interesting other students in 
government. 

IMPRESSED BY PACE 

“The astounding pace of politicians” im- 
pressed Janet Robertson, of Coe College, and 
Nat Baird, of the State University of Iowa, 
discovered “lobbyists aren't quite as bad as 
their name implies.” 

A Latvian-born intern, Inta Simson 
Sraders, now married to an Air Force officer, 
made a Voice of America broadcast about her 
experiences in a Communist concentration 
camp while she was in Washington, 
“Getting to know that the people in Wash- 
ington are really people—warm human be- 
ings” was the outstanding feature of her 
‘week in the Capital. 

All revelations were not pleasant. A Drake 
University coed kept a digusted count as 
a secretary-treasurer of a union local took 
the fifth amendment 84 times in less than 
2 hours during the Senate's labor rackets 
investigation. 

‘The vital and diverse interests of Govern- 
ment were clarified by visits to the subcom- 
mittee on radiation and biological and en- 
yironmental effects of nuclear war of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and to the State 
Department for a briefing on Africa, 

“The Washington dateline means some- 
thing to me now,” said one student, “I read 
the front page of the paper first, while I 
used to grab for the funnies or the sports 
page.” 

If an intern gleefully anticpates the 
chance to confound his political sclence in- 
structors with on-the-spot knowledge of 
Politics, he may be disappointed. Since 
1957 teachers have been included in the 
“Week in Washington” project. 

A CHANCE TO CHECK 

Prof. Erma Plaehn of the State College 

of Iowa says, “The week provided an oppor- 
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tunity fo check impressions from reading 
with actual contacts and experiences.” 

Prof. Donald B. Johnson, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, spent much of his week 
in the Capital tape recording interviews with 
congressional leaders for use in the class- 
room. 

In addition to instruction, the interns 
receive privileges which few tourists can 
boast: everything from chats with high Gov- 
ernment officials to inspecting the Pres- 
ident’s private swimming pool and gym- 
nasium. 

Questioned about the benefits of “Week in 
Washington,” FRED ScHWENGEL says, “Besides 
the exposure to many facets of Government 
and politics, I think the students get a great 
deal of value from the interchange of ideas 
and political philosophies. ‘They get a better 
understanding of and appreciation for the 
legislative and administrative processes. 
‘They are then able to translate this experi- 
ence into their own activities so that they are 
not only better citizens, but they provide the 
leadership which brings about more activity 
on the part of others.” 

VARIED CAREERS 

ScHWENGEL keeps in touch with his in- 
terns through a newsletter that tells of 
scholastic honors, marriages, new babies, and 
career plans. The “graduates” are referred 
to by the year they participated in the proj- 
ect and their political affiliation: (Mary Riat 
Griffin, D-55; William Burger, R-59). 

‘The students who have made Washington 
their laboratory in the past 10 years have 
become doctors, lawyers, teachers, house- 
wives, and businessmen with a contagious 
awareness of their responsibility in govern- 
ment. Thoy can do much toward what one 
intern calls “the difficult Job of convincing 
people that politics has an intimate relation 
to their own personal lives.” 

HIS FONDEST HOPE 

ScuwenceL’'s fondest hope for the project 
has not yet materialized, but it is a prime 
possibility. He says, “I look forward to the 
day when one of the ‘Week in Washington’ 
graduates is elected to Congress and starts 
‘his own program for students.” 


The Schola Cantorum of the University of 
Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Schola Cantorum of the University of Ar- 
kansas has recently returned from what 
may accurately be described as a trium- 
phant tour of Europe. My colleagues will 
remember that this group won first place 
in 1962 in the Guido d'Arezzo interna- 
tional polyphonic competition in Arezzo, 
Italy; and they appeared in the Rose 
Garden at the White House, following 
their return to the United States. 

As in 1962, this summer's tour was not 
financed by the Government, but was 
supported by private subscription. The 
very profound impression the group 
made upon audiences in France, Spain, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and Andorra is 
indicated by an article published in the 
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French newspaper Le Provencal, of Mar- 
seilles. 

All of Arkansas is proud of the young 
people who comprise the Schola Can- 
torum, and of its director, Prof. Richard 
D, Brothers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred, which has 
been translated, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Do you know the Schola Cantorum of the 
University of Arkansas? If this name means 
nothing to you, so much the worse for you: 
it is one of the most beautiful mixed choirs 
that one could find In the entire world. And, 
as a mixed choir is among the best mustclal 
groups, one can imagine how interesting is 
a concert presented by this Schola, especially 
if the program Is well chosen, as was the case 
yesterday afternoon at St. Sauveur Cathe- 
dral. 

I will note first the visual impression, which 
is a sign, and a good one: the perfect ap- 
pearance of the singers, uniformly vested in 
white robes with wide collars spreading over 
deep red tunics having deep sleeves lined 
with blue. 

The choir possesses a sonorous homoge- 
niety quite surprising. One could hear but 
a single vocal color, a single timbre, so well 
were the voices blended in this very flexible 
instrument with an infinite range of nuances. 
‘The sound was often at the edge of silence, 
but could also attain a brilliant strength. 

The tone quality of the Schola Cantorum 
naturally influences their style of interpreta- 
tion which is faithful to the texts and at 
the same time very personal (one could some- 
times conceive of a very different interpre- 
tation of the imitative vocal entries, which 
the singers from Arkansas had some tend- 
ency to attenuate). 

At the head of this elite ensemble is a 
veritable master: Richard Brothers. 

‘The program included two anonymous 15th 
century Italan lauds, works by Palestrina, 
Victoria, Morales, Mouton, Gibbons, Purcell; 
by composers little known in France, like 
Billings, Pooler; and finally the Four Motets 
for a Time of Penitence, of Francis Poulenc. 
‘The interpretation of the latter merits a 
special mention, for the choir revealed mar- 
yelously all of the expressive richness and all 
of the beauty of these wonderful pages. 


Eulogy to GI Joe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr, BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Gilbert Paugh, a constitutent of 
mine, has written the following “Eulogy 
to GI Joe.” I think it is a fine, moving 
tribute to America’s citizen-soldiers who 
have so valiantly served the Nation in 
times of grave peril. That the honorable 
and courageous contribtuion of the mil- 
lions of Americans who have protected 
the Nation so many times be not forgot- 
ten, I commend to each Member of the 
House the reading of Mr. Paugh'’s 
“Eulogy to GI Joe.” 

The article follows: 
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Evroey ro GI Jor 

‘Who was GI Joe? Why, he was the kid from 
down the block who delivered your newspa- 
per, the boy from across town who mowed 
your lawn to earn his vacation money, the 
lad who jerked sodas in the corner drugstore 
and gave his wages to his widowed mother, 
the redhead next door who drove you to 
distraction with his war whoops when he 
played at Indian, and broke your front win- 
dow with a baseball; but repaid you tenfold 
a few years later when he yanked you wildly 
from your seat in the stadium by intercept- 
ing a pass and running 85 yards to a cham- 
plonsbip for your alma mater. Remem- 
ber * * +? 

Who was GI Joe? Bless him, he was the 
tot who kept you awake at night when he 
had colic, the tad over whom you solemnly 
watched and prayed when the angel of death 
was nigh, He was the stripling who pumped 
you dry with his questions on every con- 
ceivable subject. He was the budding young 
orator whom you proudly watched through 
misty eyes on his graduation day. 

Who was GI Joe? He was the one person 
in all the world for whom you would willingly 
have laid down your life—for he was your 
son. 

Who was GI Joe? He was the vigorous 
young American who responded to the silver- 
throated bugle’s call to arms when thunder 
over the Pacific shattered the tranquil Sab- 
bath dawn on December 7, 1941. He was the 
soldier on Corregidor who did not complain 
about a 12-hour life, yet some of us on 
the homefront complained about a 10-hour 
day in a war plant or an office. Yes, he was 
the boy who may have cried for his mom as 
he lay in a foxhole in some far-off swelter- 
ing jungle, or billowed in a watery solitude; 
but did not falter in the roar of conflict. 
He was the hero of the hour when every 
institution of liberty was threatened with 
total destruction by the hosts of despotism; 
defender of democracy, savior of humanity 
for whom we could build 8,000 airplanes a 
month and untold quantities of ships and 
tanks and guns and ammunition when the 
chips were down and we were frightened at 
the aggression of the mad dogs of Europe 
and Asia. He was the veteran for whom the 
Congress voted free education, but forgot to 
provide living quarters at the institutions of 
learning. 

He was the man who had more courage, 
more clothes, more to eat, and more sense 
than any other fighting man who ever 
marched away to the grand, wild music of 
war. 

Who Is GI Joe today? He is the victor for 
whom the cheers have become perfunctory. 
He is the kid who was crippled and maimed 
and destroyed in the frozen hills of Korea, 
that this country should not become a vassal 
state ruled by a monster, but remain a 
nation—sovereign, great, and free. 

GI Joe was and ts all of these things, but 
he is more: for he is custodian of America’s 
destiny. He will take over where you leave 
off, He will sit in your chair at the direc- 
tor’s table after you are gone. He will oper- 
ate the railroads and fly the planes. He will 
bulld the roads and construct the dams. He 
will till the soll and produce the food to feed 
the hungry mouths of humanity, He will 
mine the coal to produce the steam that will 
turn with tireless arm the countless wheels 
of industry, which he will operate and man- 
age. GI Joe will occupy your seat in the 
U.S. Senate after you are gone, reside in the 
White House, and carry out the terms of any 
treaties you may make. 

GI Joe is important and powerful because 
there are so many of him. And since he will 
eventually take over the control and man. 
agement of the Nation and its vast resources, 
it is imperative that we reward him gen- 
erously with opportunity he earned by 
breasting the iron storms of war on battle- 
fronts around the world—Pavaz. 
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The 100th Anniversary of the 
Idaho Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


oF mano 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Idaho Statesman, of Boise, Idaho, has 
just celebrated its 100th birthday. It 
has now become the first Idaho daily to 
Pass the century mark, In commemora- 
tion of this anniversary, the Statesman 
published a superb centennial edition, 
All those who had a hand in the publica- 
tion of this edition—including John A, 
Scott, Eugene C. Dorsey, Sandy Klein, 
and especially the centennial edition 
editor, Betty Penson—haye great reason 
to be proud. 

John A. Scott, the publisher of the 
Statesman, published in the centennial 
edition an eloquent pledge for the States- 
man’s second century. On the same day, 
the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning Tribune 
published a fine editorial commemorat- 
ing the Statesman’s 100th anniversary. 
This editorial contains information of in- 
terest and value to any student of West- 
ern history. I ask unanimous consent 
that these two editorials be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Idaho Statesman] 
PLEDGE Yon SECOND CENTURY 

The newspaper that is part of life in Idaho 
today commences its second century of serv- 
ice to the community and the Common- 
wealth, 

More people than ever before in history 
how read the Statesman. This fact alone 
imposes upon us who publish the newspaper 
a critical challenge to preserve a heritage of 
excellence. 

We who presently enjoy the stewardship 
of the Statesman are mindful of the chal- 
lenge. We know that a newspaper rarely 
is perfect. But never can a good newspaper 
Abandon the pursuit of perfection. 

A birthday is more than cake and candles. 
It is a time for self-appraisal and rededica~ 
tion. For us it is an opportunity to vow 
that we will continue to make this newspaper 
an instrument of progress in Idaho, support- 
ing the finest aspirations of the communi- 
ties and State we serve. We will keep our 
readers informed, challenged, and—hope- 
fully—sometimes inspired. We will oppose 
the wrong, support the right. Within these 
simple dimensions, we will seek always truth; 
objectivity, fairness, 

Moreover, at this moment in time, we are 
solemnly conscious that neither the States- 
man nor any newspaper worth its ink can 
survive in a society that is not free. Not 
only for that reason, but because we love 
this indivisible land, we will help watch the 
ramparts. We will try to be worthy of our 
freedom, 


JOHN A. Scorn, 
Publisher. 
[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning 
‘Tribune, July 26, 1964] 
ONE Hunprep Years ROLL BY AT THE 
STATESMAN 
“Politically it may as well be understood 
once and for all that we are opposed to this 
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rebellion, and every phase of its causes or its 
results, and to eyerybody who is not op- 
posed to it.” 

‘This was the resolute stand of the new 
newspaper at Boise City, Idaho Territory, in 
its first issue. The editor, a forthright new- 
comer from Maine, also was an unswerving 
abolitionist. He was for the Union, first and 
forever. k 

The paragraph quoted above was from 
the issue of July 26, 1864, No. 1, volume 1, 
The publication was called the Idaho Tri- 
Weekly Statesman which, in 1888, became 
the Idaho Daily Statesman, The editor was 
James S. Reynolds, one of the many with 
the Statesman who have left indelible im- 
prints on Idaho, 

The Statesman's concession that its par- 
tiality might not be universally welcomed in 
Idaho Territory indicated a sharp percep- 
tion. Idaho Territory in 1864 was predomi- 
nantly sympathetic with the Confederacy 
and those the Statesman contemptuously 
called “rebels” controlled all county and city 
offices at Boise, as well as the legislature. 
Some idea of this may be found in what 
David W. Ballard, commissioned as Idaho's 
third territorial Governor, wrote when he 
arrived at Boise in June 1866: 

“I at once made myself solid with the 
commandant at Fort Bolse so that, in case 
of need, we would have the U.S. Regulars 
to ald us. All the oficials of Ada County 
were rebels. The city officials of Boise wi 
the same, so that in case of political trouble 
we could expect no aid from them. James 
8, Reynolds, and his paper, the Statesman, 
was our main standby. What a fearless man 
he is. He published at all times the most 
vigorous Republican paper right in the midst 
of the ‘new Confederacy.” 

‘The Statesman was founded largely by 
happenstance. ‘Three men named Reynolds 
(two were brothers from Missouri and not 
related to the editor) were hauling printing 
equipment, ink, and newsprint in two wagons 
from The Dalles to Idaho City (then called 
Bannock City) to establish a newspaper and 
printing office. ‘They stopped at Boise to in- 
quire as to the way and were soon persuaded 
to establish the enterprise there. 

‘The Statesman was first housed in a two- 
room cabin built of cottonwood logs, “the 
Year room with a back entrance like the open. 
end of a sawmill.” It wasn’t born full 
Panoplied, It was, in fact, born largely in 
hope and confidence, nor was it robust dur- 
ing its infancy. ‘The format was a four- 
column sheet of about the common handbill 
size, and the subscription price was $52. a 
year by carrier or $20 a year by mail. The 
Paper had its share of publication troubles, 
A later editor wrote: 

“In getting out the paper we worked nearly 
all night, and frequently the Boise Basin 
stage would pull out ahead of us and we 
would have to send Dick Reynolds to over- 
take it on a horse with the mail packages for 
the different mining camps. The Civil War 
news made a big demand for the Statesman 
and we ran off an edition of a thousand copies 
each issue. (The present circulation of the 
paper is 49,261.) When the details of a great 
battle came we would get out an extra, print 
several hundred, and send a man on a fleet 
horse with them to the Boise Basin, where 
they sold for from 50 cents to a dollar.” 

‘The Statesman, often a chip on its 
shoulder, had many editorial battles with 
contemporaries, One of these—the only 
Idaho newspaper now published which is 
older than the Statesman—was the weekly 
Idaho World of Idaho City, established in 
1863. (The first Idaho newspaper, of course, 
was the Golden Age founded at Lewiston on 
Aug, 2, 1862, and which folded in 1865 after 
Boise had adroitly stolen the territorial cap- 
ital.) The World was provoked to declare: 

“The Statesman refers to us as ‘the poor 
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starveling, the Idaho World’ We will not 
be so discourteous as that luminary, but will 
address it as the great overfed, bloated, 
brainless burlesque on journalism, a Stone 
Jug organ, and inform it that we are not 
a ‘starveling.’ We have a right to be poor. 
‘We started poor, we have fought an expen- 
sive lawsuit and lost it, and paid the judg- 
ment, unjust as it was. We are not sup- 
Ported by Federal patronage. We are not 
the organ of any ring that feeds at the 
public crib. Yes, we are poor, but not 
hungry nor in need of whitewashing,” 

Many others have carped at the Statesman, 
yet the fact it is the first Idaho dally to 
attain its centennial attests to its solid 
foundations, Since the time of James S. 
Reynolds it has had many failthful and 
respected publishers and editors, such as 
Judge Milton Kelly, Calvin Cobb—still re- 
membered for his precise, pithy editorials— 
his daughter, Mrs. Margaret Cobb Ailshie, 
and after her the prototypical James L. 
Brown, “wrapped in the solitude of his own 
originality.” Brown sold the newspaper last 
fall to Federal Publications, Inc., which pub- 
Ushes four other newspapers in Indiana and 
Michigan and also owns television and radio 
properties. Idahoans trust the new pub- 
Ushers will prove worthy of their heritage. 
‘The national trend is toward group owner- 
ship of newspapers, a question of eocnomics 
rather than concentration of control, Of the 
13 Idaho daily newspapers, only 5 are in- 
dependently owned, those at Blackfoot, 
Idaho Falls, Kellogg, Moscow, and Lewiston. 

It is almost a cliche to observe that the 
Statesman has long been an institution, part 
of the life of Idaho. Attainment of its 100th 
birthday must be a matter of great satisfac- 
tion because a newspaper does not live to 
such age except through public acceptance 
based on public confidence, 

Thus has the Statesman grown into Ida- 
ho’s oldest and largest daily newspaper. 
Many of its editorial opinions are not uni- 
versally accepted, any more than were its 
jibes at the rebels of 100 years ago, But 
the Statesman has failthfully recognized its 
obligation to express opinions in {ts editorials 
and to be fair and impartial in its news col- 
umns. It has kept all Idaho as its fleld, even 
while serving its immediate community to 
the best of its abilities, ‘Time, the fourth 
dimension, has added cubits to {ts stature. 

If one were permitted idle conjecture, the 
contrast between that first Statesman log 
cabin printshop and the imposing modern 
plant of granite and bronze would stagger 
any contemporary of Editor Reynolds, He 
could hardly have imagined, for all of his 
boldness and foresight, the advances that 
would be made in the printing arts in a cen- 
tury. Oddly enough, the most important 
have come in recent years. 

Virtually all of the gains, from power 
presses and typesetting machines to the mar- 
velous electronic contraptions of today, were 
inconceivable in 1864. Now the entire indus- 
try is excited and concerned by further revo- 
lutionary changes at hand or just ahead. 
Such things as cold-type compositions, offset 
rotary presses, hot metal pasteup, sending 
stories and pictures both by wire and through 
‘space, type automotically set from perforated 
tape instead of by nimble fingers, this same 
tape transmitted and justified at unbeliev- 
able speed by computers, at rates of more 
than 1,000 words per minute, ‘The wonderful 
world of electronics already has brought an 
entirely new stratum of language to the 
newspaper industry. 

One is sure that Editor Reynolds would 
be stunned. Yet one thing, one vital ingre- 
dient of every good newspaper, has not 
changed—words. It is words—vibrant, ar- 
ticulate, sonorous, precise, and clear—which 
still tell the story. Automation or not, they 
remain the most important part of any pub- 
lishing venture, 
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Stranded Air Flight Passengers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


Or NEW YoRIC 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
there is currently occurring at the John 
F. Kennedy International Airport in New 
York City a series of events that are 
shameful. 

According to the latest available fig- 
ures, there will be 400,000 people at- 
tempting to reach Europe this summer 
via charter flights that may not even 
exist. Many of these people have tray- 
eled great distances sacrificing much, 
and in certain instances using money 
borrowed for the occasion, only to dis- 
cover, once they reach the airport, that 
no charter exists. Others arrive only to 
discover that the plane which was to 
provide them with transportation is, for 
one reason or another, unable to make 
the trip without undergoing extensive 
repairs, In the meantime the traveler 
must arrange his own accommodations 
in the city at his own expense, an ex- 
pense that often puts the price of the 
charter flight above that of a regularly 
scheduled carrier for performing the 
same service. 

This is not only an inconvenience to 
the prospective traveler, Mr. Speaker, but 
is a fraud on the traveling public. The 
unscrupulous perpetrators should be 
penalized. 


Hopefully some type of legislation, 
such as that proposed by Attorney Gen- 
eral Leftkowitz regarding the licensing 
of travel agents, will be enacted in the 
not too distant future. 

‘Then, too, I think that efforts should 
be made to acquaint the staff of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board here in Washington 
to the existence of this problem, so that 
steps might better be taken at the Fed- 
eral level to initiate legislation that will 
protect the traveling public from this 
sort of operation. 

An excellent article, in my opinion, 
which was written by Mr. David Hoff- 
man, appeared in the August 3 edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this article in the Recorp: 
CRIPPLED PLANES, STRANDED PASSENGERS: THE 

Sonny Tare or Carter Fiicxrs—CAB 

ReGULATIONS VIOLATED—STATE POWERLESS 

To Acr 

(By David Hoffman, aviation editor) 

‘The same sorry tale of broken airplanes, 
rampant hucksterism, and stranded passen: 
gers is unfolding at John F. Kennedy Air- 
port this summer as 400,000 travelers try to 
reach Europe via charter flights that may, 
or may not, exist, 

‘Widespread, flagrant violations of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board rules governing air char- 
ters have been reported to Attorney General 
Louis J. Lefkowitz, But the attorney general, 
a New York State official, 1s powerless to en- 
force the rules of a Federal agency. 

“Our concern is for the people who get 
stranded out there,” Mr. Lefkowitz sald re- 
cently. “Last year, there were 1,100 of them 
at least.” 

To insure that the marooned passengers 
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get fed, housed, and treated less like cattle, 
the attorney general now sends a confi- 
dential investigator to Kennedy Airport 
where he observes certain suspicious de- 


partures. 

For Donald R. Sloan, confidential inves- 
tigator, one recent weekend really began Sat- 
urday morning when his phone rang. On the 
line was the boss, Barnett Levy, assistant 
attorney general in charge of the consumer 
fraud and protection bureau. 

“We've got a complaint. Get down to 
the general aviation terminal at Kennedy 
and see what's happening,” Mr, Levy said. 
“Bizarre and unbelievable” were the words 
Mr. Levy used later to describe the situa- 
tion, 

A group of 113 would-be passengers, in- 
cluding 8 nuns and 17 infants, had been 
kept waiting all night in the terminal, Their 
plane, operated by one of the so-called non- 
skeds, had been due to depart at 8 pm. 
Friday, 

But airline officials told Mr. Sloan that 
while the plane was approaching Kennedy 
two of its four engines failed, The airline 
summoned the stricken craft back to Wil- 
mington, Del. There, it sprang an oil leak 
that delayed departure for § more hours, 
‘Mr, Sloan was informed. 

The plane was launched toward Kennedy 
again. But it was forced down at an emer- 
gency field when still another engine failed 
in flight, The airline then dispatched the 
ailing craft to Nashville, Tenn., for major 
overhaul. 

‘While Mr. Sloan was collecting this intel- 
ligence, he mingled with the angry passen- 
gers—all allegedly members of the Irish 
United Athletic & Social Association. 
Some had paid $283, some $250, and some 
$210 for the round-trip, transatlantic 
charter, he was told. 

Next, Mr. Sloan put the pressure on the 
airline to house the group, something the 
airline had shown little inclination to do. 
He called for buses and warned the airline to 
pick up the bill. He was told a substitute 
plane would arrive at midnight Saturday. 

‘The plane actually arrived. Once more, 
buses were summoned and the passengers 
climbed aboard their plane at 2:05 am. Now 
the captain refused to fly because no sextant 
had been stowed in his cockpit, Without 
such an instrument, with which navigators 
shoot the stars, he might not find his way 
‘across the ocean, 

Frantic calls went out as airline officials 
tried to borrow a sextant at the airport, Mr. 
Sloan observed. ‘These calls disclosed that 
another nonsked had delayed another char- 
ter for 18 hours and a longer delay was fore- 
cast, The first nonsked borrowed the second 
nonsked’'s sextant, then took of at 2:45 
a.m., 30 hours behind schedule. 
ut Mr. Sloan, by now quite tired, had 
another stranded group of 102 to house and 
feed. Back came the buses. Arrangements 
were made with the same hotel. En route, 
however, the busdrivers refused to take the 
check written by the second nonsked. So 
the first nonsked gave the second $90. 

‘At 8:30 am. Sunday, the second group of 
passengers reached the hotel. They were in- 
formed that a cylinder change would delay 
thelr flight until Sunday midnight, perhaps 
longer if the new cylinder failed to restore 
the engine's health, This flight got off at 
1 am. Monday. 

Behind the boom in air charters—trade 
sources report charter revenues will exceed 
$70 million this year—are a series of steps 
taken by the Civil Aeronautics Board, Anxi- 
ous to bring air travel within financial reach 
of more and more Americans, the CAB in 
mid-April began allowing travel agents to 
“sell” charters to legitimate organizations. 

Legitimate, in CAB's view, is an organiza- 
tion that keeps membership lists, No longer 
need its membership number fewer than 20,- 
000, the pre-April rule. But members must 
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have been on the rolls for at least 6 months 
before the charter flight to qualify for the 
discount rate. 

CAB also authorized “split charters’ in 
which a plane's seating capacity is sold to 
two legitimate groups instead of to one. 
Arrival of the jetliners, with seats for up to 
187, was the reason given for this move, 

‘The Nation’s prosperity, lower fares, sur- 
plus airliners, and the steps taken by the 
CAB combined to create the charter boom. 
But the boom brought a backlash. 

Across the country, promoters began scour- 
ing colleges and social clubs for people with 
$250 or so to invest in a charter fight, If 
they found the people but not the club, a 
club often was formed on the spot. In one 
case cited by Barnett Levy, a group of pas- 
sengers en route to New York were handed 
membership forms and told to sign them or 
risk having their European trip cut short at 
Kennedy, 

Posing as travel agents, the promoters col- 
lected thousands of dollars, pocketed fat 
commissions, then made more or less serious 
efforts to obtain airplanes for passengers who 
had already planned vacations, sometimes 
around borrowed money. 

Tako the case of Holiday Travel, Inc., of 
Manhattan. 

Last spring, posters began appearing on 
the New York University campus advertising 
seven summer charters to Europe and Japan 
aboard Capitol, Caledonian, Iberia, and 
Japan Air Lines, Charters ranged in cost 
from $236 to $799 a person. ‘The ads began: 
“You can be sure with.” 

New York's Bureau of Consumer Frauds 
and Protection wasn't so sure, It discovered 
that Holiday Travel had been informed by 
the airlines they had no intention of flying 
the advertised charters. It discovered that 
the owners of Holiday Travel had banked a 
goodly sum of money. It gota court order 
directing Holiday to return the money and 
to quit advertising bogus charters, 

Or, take the case of Herbert Palace, also 
of Manhattan, 

Mr. Palace collected at least $83,000 from 
526 individuals (most were college students), 
and promised to arrange charters for them. 
A nonsked, Intercontinental, United States, 
Inc., agreed to fly the students to Europe this 
summer. But their vacation plans went 
down the drain when the CAB and the Ped- 
eral Aviation Agency ousted Intercontinental 
from the business. 

Attorney General Lefkowitz then got Mr, 
Palace to place the money he collected from 
the students in an escrow account. All of it 
was reimbursed this summer with each check 
bearing two signatures—Palace’s and that of 
Louis Lefkowitz. 

To cure the problem, Attorney General 
Lefkowitz said last week he will again push 
hard for State legislation licensing travel 
agents. Under it, they would be bonded and 


willing,” Mr. Lefkowitz sald last week. But 
the travel agents, he feels, are not. 


Water Resource Development Needs, 
Problems, and Prospects for Future 
Outlined by Maj. Gen. Jackson Graham, 
Civil Works, U.S. Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there have been times when this country 
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waited for drought, floods, or other disas- 
ters to awaken us to the gigantic tasks 
ahead of us in water conservation and 
flood control. 

In a recent clear address to the annual 
meeting of the National Congress of Riv- 
ers and Harbors, in Washington, D.C., 
on June 5, 1964, Maj. Gen. Jackson 
Graham explained briefly and vividly 
why this must not happen again. Much 
information was compressed into a few 
pages by General Graham. 

Major General Graham is Director of 
Civil Works, U.S. Army. He is a man 
who knows what he talks about, As a 
national vice president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, and as one 
whose State has experienced the ravages 
of both flood and drought, I am im- 
pressed by this address, and believe it 
worthy of study by those who are in- 
terested in conservation and the protec- 
tion of our resources. 

I call particular attention to Major 
General Graham's statement: 

Regarding construction, the trend of the 
decade as we see it, is toward more general 
recognition of the absolute necessity to ex- 
pand water-resource development construc- 
tion at a rate geared to the expansion of the 
national population and the economy, 


General Graham's report reflects 
credit on him and on the Government 
he serves. 

Task unanimous consent that his chal- 
lenging address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Remarks BY May. GEN. JACKSON GRAHAM, 

Dmecror or Crvi Works, U.S. ARMY, AN- 

NUAL MEETING OP ‘THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 

or Rivens anp Harnons, WASHINGTON, D.C., 

JUNE 5, 1964 

‘This has been an interesting year for us 
in the Corps of Engineers. Those of you 
Who have lived through drought-and-flood 
cycles in plains and river valleys probably 
have some sympathy for the financial 
drought-and-flood cycle the corps experi- 
enced in fiscal year 1964. ‘The first half of 
the year we had no appropriation at all. The 
monetary rain cloud hung overhead, but 
Week after week went by and nothing 
dropped. Finally, at Christmas, the cloud 
broke, the money came, and we had to cope 
with a full year’s flood of work on new starts 
with only 6 months to do It in. By June 30 
we will have put most of the 61 new starts 
Under construction, although we cannot avoid 
the foss of some of our scheduled construc- 
tion time. 

Meanwhile, we had other diversions to oc- 
cupy our attention—the exhaustion or near- 
exhaustion of monetary authorizations in a 
number of river basins; a downpour of the 
“pork barrel” and “boondoggle” type of criti- 
cism; and the soul searc must accom- 
pany a period of budgetary economy. Add to 
this some floods, an earthquake, low-water 
levels in some areas that broke century-old 
records, Passamaquoddy, Rampart, the Po- 
tomac Basin report, the upper Missouri re- 
port, continued problems at Allegheny Dam, 
and a number of other like events, and you 
will understand that one thing we weren't 
troubled with was boredom. 

Of course, the year had its up as well as 
its downs. It was a year that saw the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal begun, and the Sacra- 
mento Deep-Water Ship Channel go into 
operation; that saw a less-than-half finished 
flood-control system in the Ohio River Basin 
prevent nearly $300 million in damage; that 
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saw the dedication or substantial completion 
of Greers Ferry, Hartwell, Table Rock, and 
Cougar Dams, the St, Anthony Falls project, 
the Mississippi Gulf Outlet, and the Old 
River Closure. Above all, it was a year in 
which the economy inspired budget included 
a $57 million increase in the requested ap- 
propriation for Corps of Engineers civil 
works—a fine endorsement of the value of 
our water resources programs in helping to 
advance national economic growth. 

My account of the year would not be com- 
plete without some attempt to evaluate a 
number of trends that appear to be develop- 
ing at this period of water resource history. 

Water resource development work, whether 
on a single project or a whole program, may 
be divided into three parts; the planning of 
project work, its construction, and its opera- 
tion. Significant departures appear to be 
taking place in all three of these fields. 

In the planning field, the nationwide inter- 
agency effort to be carried out under the 
standards, policies, and procedures set forth 
in 1962 by the President's Water Resources 
Council in Senate Document 97, has now 
been blocked out as an $88 million task to 
be finished by the end of the decade. The 
Corps of Engineers’ share is estimated at 
something over $42 million. Urgently needed 
projects will continue to be reported on in- 
dividually without waiting for completion of 
basin studies, but insofar as possible will 
be planned to fit into prospective basin 
plans. 

I think it is important to recognize the 
limitations of the role of Federal agencies 
like the Corps of Engineers in the total proj- 
ect-investment process. When the corps sub- 
mits a plan or a project report, it recom- 
mends the activities it believes to constitute 
the most economical and effective way of 
meeting the problems embraced within the 
study, However, the ultimate decision on 
whether a program should be undertaken, 
or what it should contain, often may involve 
important factors not embraced within the 
scope of our own recommendations. These 
will include questions of public choice and 
preference regarding the use of land and 
‘water resources which turn on considerations 
other than the engineering and economic fac- 
tors which fall within our purview. ‘The ulti- 
mate decision must be made by higher au- 
thority—generally the Congress—which is 
prepared to consider a broader range of as- 
pects than any single agency is competent to 
evaluate. 

At the same time, we in the corps believe 
it is part of our responsibility to the Amer- 
ican people not merely to carry out the 
studies assigned to us, but also to point out 
problems we foresee or any opportunities for 
economy and efficiency we may encounter in 
the course of our work. Insofar as we our- 
selves help determine the scope or content 
of planning activities, it is done in this spirit, 

Regarding construction, the trend of the 
decade, as we see it, is toward more general 
recognition of the absolute necessity to ex- 
pand water-resource development construc- 
tion at a rate geared to the expansion of 
the national population and the economy. 

I state this as a general proposition. Just 
what should be built in any given year is 
a complex problem that I do not propose to 
go into here. But I do think we must all 
always keep in mind the fact that we are a 
great producing nation, and a great consum- 
ing nation, and a very fast-growing nation, 
We must continually ask ourselves not only 
what our needs for water and other resources 
are today, but what they will be 10 and 20 
and 50 years from now. And our questions 
about needs must always be coupled with the 
question of where the resources to meet those 
needs can be found, and how they can best 
be made available. 

It is this question of resource availability 
that is the crucial one. It cannot be elimi- 
nated by a breakthrough, for example, on de- 
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salting seawater. The United States already 
has a sufficient quantity of fresh surface 
water to meet its needs many times over, 
‘The Great Lakes form the largest single body 
of fresh water on earth; the Mississippi River 
empties an average of 5 million gallons of 
‘unused fresh water into the sea every second. 
But what good does all that water do to peo- 
ple who can't get at it without bullding con- 
veyance works that cost more than It would 
cost to develop their own sources nearer at 
hand? All of our great national water- 
resources development effort, present, and 
future, {s devoted simply to improving the 
availability of existing supplies, 

Most of us, I believe, are familiar by now 
with the water-resource construction goals 
set forth by the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources in 1960, I ad- 
mit there is nothing sacred about the specific 
schedules set forth in those reports. But 
they do give us a general measure of the con- 
struction task that confronts us if we wish 
our Nation to keep on growing. I believe we 
must not lose the sense of concern for the 
future that is reflected in those goals and 
recommendations, 

Meanwhile, new trends are also becoming 
manifest in the field of project operation and 
maintenance. 

One of these trends concerns recreation, 
In 1963, recreational attendance at Corps of 
Engineers reservoirs reached almost 150 mil- 
lion visitor-days. The money we are spend- 
ing to operate recreation facilities averages 
out at about 2 cents per visitor. States and 
localities provide perhaps twice as much, so 
that about 6 cents per visitor 1s spent to 
serve the recreation-seeking public at corps 
Teservoirs. By contrast, the national average 
expenditure at State parks 1s about 25 cents 
per visitor, and at national parks, 38 to 42 
cents. Recreation O. & M. obviously has be- 
come a growing and important part of our 
work which cannot be neglected in the light 
of public demand for it. However, recrea- 
tion in turn is only part of the larger project 
operation and maintenance activity which 
has taken on new aspects in recent years. 

When a project is finished, and when the 
construction cost ends, we only then begin 
to incur an operation and maintenance cost 
that continues year after year into perpe- 
tulty. And each new project that 1s com- 
pleted adds a new increment to the total 
maintenance overhead charge for the system 
as a whole, 

Of the approximately $12 billion that have 
been invested in of Engineers civil 
works construction to date, about $8 billion 
have been invested since 1950, ‘This means 
that the big increase in construction which 
began about 15 years ago is only now being 
reflected in a proportionate increase in our 
‘operation and maintenance burden. 

A number of factors complicate the opera- 
tion and maintenance picture. The upward 
pressure on O. & M. costs is very strong. 
‘The ENR construction cost index between 
1957 and 1963 rose 20 perecnt. ‘The need for 
recreation operation I have already men- 
tioned. Maintenance deferred during two 
hot wars and various crises in the cold war 
left us with a backlog of needed maintenance 
work which has been reduced but is stil 
considerable. The constant pressure for 
bigger and deeper harbors and channels 
threatens to bring us into new operation cost 
dimensions. 

No matter how you break it down, we face 
the fact that our completed project plant is 
growing, and that operation and mainte- 
nance heeds will continue to grow in propor- 
tion; and this fact must be taken into ac- 
count in considering the future dimensions 
and progress of the civil works program. 

All these trends, in planning, in construc- 
tion, and in operation and maintenance, 
apply I believe, not only to the Corps of 
Engineers and its programs, but to the whole 
field of national water-resource development, 
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and concern all who are affected by that field. 
‘That is why I have ventured to bring them 
to the attention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. This body is one of the 
more important links between Government 
specialists and the general public. ‘Through 
you, we may hope to obtain a greater public 
Awareness and understanding of what is hap- 
g in this very vital and too-little appre- 
ciated field. Water resource development, 
more than many other forms of enterprise, 
largely a public activity, carried out in the 
public sector by governmental agencies at 
various levels. ‘Therefore, it is especially im- 
portant that public opinion be alert and in- 
formed on this subject; and the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress performs an 
invaluable function in this way as in many 
others. 
I thank you, 


Success of Civil Rights Law Will Depend 
on Voluntary Compliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr, McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in ad- 
dressing this House earlier, I emphasized 
that the success of the 1964 civil rights 
law will depend upon voluntary compli- 
ance with the letter and spirit of this 
significant legislation. 

It is heartening to note a timely and 

ive editorial in support of this po- 
sition in the July 30 issue of the Zion- 
Benton News whose publisher is Lee 
Fleming, of Zion. The editorial demon- 
strates the spirit of a community—a 
leading community in the 12th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois. I commend 
this editorial to my colleagues and to the 
citizens of the Nation, all of whom have a 
responsibility to help make ours a more 
law-abiding Nation. 

‘The editorial follows: 

Crvm RIGHTS ENFORCEMENT IN ZION-BENTON 

‘The civil rights law was passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is considered 
to be constitutional until and unless de- 
clared otherwise by the Supreme Court. 

Respect for the law is a requisite of or- 
ganized government. To do otherwise is 
anarchy. To obey only laws to one’s liking 
or to revolt and run amuck in protest is the 
essence of anarchy—there aren't enough 
policemen to maintain order; and without a 
willingness to obey, the rights and protection 
of everyone in all matters comes to an end. 
Maintenance of orderly government is more 
important than our like or dislike for any 
law. 

In the South, restaurant and motel owners 
have already been arrested for defying the 
civil rights law. In the North a barber is 
being prosecuted for refusing to cut a 
‘Negro’s hair. There will be more of these. 
It is hoped that no Zion-Benton business 
man will have to face such a charge. It may 
be difficult for some to adjust their personal 
views, but it is the law; and if orderly gov- 
ernment is to exist, all laws must be obeyed 
by all people. 

North Carolina had a minimum of trouble 
with school integration. Luther Hodges, 
now Secretary of Commerce and then Gover- 
nor of that State, when asked why North 
Carolina had so little trouble, answered, “We 
obeyed the law.” If we in Zion-Benton obey 
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the law, there will be no trouble. 
simple. 

If it’s our business to feed people, cut their 
hair, nurse and attend them in illness, rent 
or sell houses, and we will proceed on the 
basis as required by Jaw, there will be har- 
mony, We will be law-abiding citizens by 
our own self-imposed will and not by court 
action, It's better this way. 


It's that 


Louisville Courier-Journal on the 
Wilderness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of this body are aware of the great 
importance of the action taken at this 
session of Congress to pass, after 9 years 
of recurrent consideration, the wilder- 
ness bill. But not so many members of 
the general public are aware of the im- 
portance of this great conservation 
measure, and probably the vast major- 
ity are quite unaware. 

Therefore, it is a service to the Na- 
tion when a great metropolitan news- 
paper, the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
enlightens its readers with editorial 
comment such as that which appeared 
in the August 2 issue of that newspaper. 
I request unanimous consent that the 
editorial, entitled “President Adds Wil- 
derness Bill to His List”, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT Apps WILDERNESS BILL TO His List 

After 9 years and a dozen disappointing 
setbacks, the wilderness bill has finally 
passed the House and appears likely to sur- 
vive the Senate-House conference in sub- 
stantially its present shape. The bill has 
its weak spots, but it is far stronger than 
substitute proposals offered by its opponents, 
and will put at least 9 million and possibly 
14% million acres of land into wilderness 
reserve. 

In the end, conservationist forces in the 
‘House had to accept an amendment demand- 
ed by western cattle and mining interests 
stipulating that Congress approve each addi- 
tion of land area to the wilderness system. 
This will make it harder to add wilderness 
acreage, for 1t means that each time officials 
of Agriculture or Interior want to add a site 
to the wilderness system they will have to 
fight the westerners on the floor of Congress, 
and the western forces have shown for 9 
years that they are not going to surrender 
their right to use public land for private 
profit without a scrap. 

‘The bill also permits mining to continue 
on wilderness land for 25 years after its an- 
nexation into the wilderness system. This 
again is a tough compromise to accept, and 
it is going to mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be given the task and cost of 
reclaiming a lot of land after it has been 
ruined by miners. In view of the reserva- 
tion placed on new wilderness additions, it 
seems only fair that the Senate-House con- 
ference should apply the same reservation 
to mining permits on wilderness land; that 
is, that Congress or the Department of In- 
terlor be required to approve each permit 
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to mine on wilderness land, just as Con- 
gress is required to approve each request to 
add land to the wilderness system. 

‘However, the bill emerges, it is a step to- 
ward assuring tomorrow's Americans a little 
more open space where they can get away 
from the growing pressures of the urban en- 
vironment in which more Americans live 
each year. Its passage, after so many defeats 
may or may not justify calling this session 
“the conservation Congress,” as Representa- 
tive Morris UpaLL suggests. But it does serve 
to call attention again to President Johnson's 
amazing success in getting legislation passed. 


Doodlers Don’t Trust Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I guess 
that anyone that likes to doodle is a 
thinker. And anyone that takes the 
time to think cannot help but realize 
that Barry GOLDWATER is a friend of the 
laboring man. “Doodler” Duffy in his 
column in the Northwest Industrial 
News of July 1964, published in Minneap- 
olis, points this out and also indicates 
this country needs moral leadership 
which is presently lacking. On this 
point, there is an excellent editorial in 
the August 1964 issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness by Felix Morley, emphasizing the 
fact that we are losing our faith in our 
capacity for self-government. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the afore- 
mentioned articles at this point: 
“Doovtex” Dourrr’s Dratocs: OLD LOADING 
Dock PHILOSOPHER DOODLES on GOLDWATER 

Dan the Driver: “Hi, Doodler, Haven't 
seen ya since the Republicans got their con- 
vention goin’.. I'l bet you got your doodlin’ 
pad filled up with some juicy doodlin’. How 
about that?” 

Doodler Duffey: “Well, I'll admit I followed 
it pretty close. It sure was an interestin’ 
show. Looks like one guy got out early and 
did a lot of work roundin’ up people that 
would vote for him, then at the last minute 
another guy comes along and tries to take 
it all away from him. When he couldn't, 
he cried and bellyached and hollered foul 
like a Little Lord Fauntleroy that tried to 
swipe another kid’s candy and the other kid 
held on to it.” 

Dan: “Well, I don’t think it makes much 
difference to you and me; Johnson is gonna 
be elected, anyway. I don't want any part 
of this guy Gorpwarer—he’s no friend of 
labor.” 

Doodler: “Well, now Dan, I wouldn't be 
too sure of that. It’s a fact that GOLDWATER 
has campaigned in his own State of Arizona 
for a right-to-work law, but that ain't be- 
cause he's against labor. As a matter of fact, 
his record shows that he’s a very good friend 
of labor. He paid the highest wages in his 
store of any store in the whole Southwest; 
he introduced insurance and sickness bene- 
fits long before any of the labor unions 
thought of them.” 

Dan: “Then why did he work for a right- 
to-work law and why did he vote for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill?” 

Doodler: “Oh, come now, Dan—you surely 
realize that the Landrum-Griffin bill protects 
labor more than ít does the employer, that is 
if it is administered right. 
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“You know as well as I do that we workers 
had little to say in a lot of our unions about 
what was done, how the dues were spent or 
invested, until that law was passed. As 
for the right-to-work law—well, GOLDWATER, 
as I size him up, is that kind of a guy on 
everything. He is for Uberty for the in- 
dividual, whether it’s for the right to work 
or the right to use his own property the way 
he wants to, He's just got the guts to vote 
and speak his honest convictions. It took a 
lot of that stuff for him to vote against that 
so-called civil rights bill right on the eve 
of the Republican Convention. Considering 
the pressure and propaganda and hullabaloo 
that was goin’ for It over the country, he 
could have easily dealt himself right out of 
the presidential picture, I don't know how 
you feel but I'd rather take my chances on 
gettin’ a square deal from a guy like that 
than I would from one that talks and votes 
one way when he's a Senator from Texas 
and another way when he's runnin’ for 
President.” 

Dan: “You referrin' to President Johnson?” 

Doodler: “You're a good guesser. Fur- 
thermore, I question the sincerity and hon- 
esty of a man who claims to be fightin’ a war 
on poverty when he’s got tenants on his own 
property livin’ in indescribable squalor and 
poverty and he hain't ever done a thing to 
help ‘em improve their lot. Furthermore, I 
don’t trust a guy that sets an example of 
the way to get rid of poverty by usin’ his of- 
fice to get himself a radio and TV station 
monopoly and ‘thereby run a few thousand 
dollars into 9 million in a few years. ‘That's 
a battle against poverty that don’t help us 
common folks. I think we oughta have a 
man in the White House whose character 
we've got confidence in.” 

Dan: “You sound like you think that man 
might be Barry GOLDWATER.” 

Doodler: “Well, I think we sure oughta 
give him consideration,” 

Dan: “Well, I'm openminded. T've never 
voted Republican in my life, but I like to 
vote for a guy I can trust and I think this 
Goupwarzr is a square shooter. TI admit 
I've got some serious doubts about Johnson, 
‘Well, I gotta be on my way—so long, Doodier. 
1 long time to election day and we'll 
talk some more about this. Keep doodlin'— 
you're doin’ OK.” 


Loss or SPIRITUAL Vaturs WEAKENS UNITED 
STATES POLITICALLY 


(By Felix Morley) 


Just 50 years ago, in the early August days 
of 1914, gray-clad German legions were 
sweeping through neutral Belgium, all Eu- 
rope was feverishly mobilizing and a cata- 
cìysm from which the dust has not yet 
settled was underway. Many still living can 
vividly recall the anxieties of the time. But 
none could then even begin to visualize what 
would emerge from this Pandora's box, 

The rise of communism, the disintegration 
of every European empire, the centralization 
of political power in the United States—these 
are only the most obvious outward results 
of the war of 1914-18 and of its sequel 20 
yearslater. Less immediately apparent social 
and moral changes haye been of greater im- 
port for mankind. 

Today few can say with assurance just 
why humanity stumbled so badly half a 
century ago, The contemporary Allied ex- 
planation—that it was all the fault of Ger- 
man militarism—was long since discarded as 
too simple and self-serving. It is now agreed. 
that deeply complex causes led all the then- 
great European powers to the edge of the 
abyss. How the ground crumbled under this 
collective exercise of brinkmanship is seen 
as an almost incidental matter. 

After half a century emotion fades and men 
try dispassionately to identify the forces that 
give ebb and flow to the tide of human events. 
‘Thus the real origins of the first World War 
are now being sought in happenings with 
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little or no relationship to the specific acts 
of statemen or military leaders. 

What receives more and more attention is 
the fact that this war was incubated in the 
heart of what used to be called Christendom, 
among people with the longest history of or- 
ganized Christian faith. Yet unlike earlier 
conflicts on the same terrain it was in no 
sense a religious war, with adherents of one 
church seeking to dominate others deemed 
invidious or heretical. 

‘On the contrary, the armies of 1914 were 
composed of Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews in roughly equal numbers on both 
sides. Equally acclaimed, or disregarded, 
on both sides were the teachings of the 
Hebrew prophets and of Christ himself. Dis- 
dain of religious precepts, it is noted, became 
even more pronounced in the second war, 
with anti-Semitic Germany and atheistic 
Russia operating first as allies and then as 
enemies. 

‘The result, as seen by historians with a 
world perspective, has been a pronounced 
weakening in the fiber of religious faith, 
Individuals may be immune to this de- 
terioration but society as a whole is not. 
And this is a very serious matter for 
civilization of which the customs and culture 
were alike molded by Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition. 

There are, naturally, those who criticize 
this interpretation. Christianity, they 
maintain, became a political force almost ac- 
eldentally. “My kingdom is not. of this 
world.” The “render unto Caesar” passage 
further suggests that the duties of citizen- 
ship have no religious implications. 

It cannot be dented, however, that 
throughout the West, Christianity has been 
a force of profound political significance. It 
is regarded as a primary factor in the final 
dissolution of the Roman Empire, Without 
its unifying force, in the Middle Ages, the 
entire Mediterranean Basin would probably 
have succumbed to Mohammedanism. The 
conflict between cross and crescent was then 
clearcut, which is more than can be said for 
‘Western opposition to the hammer and sickle 

ay. 

Christianity took political leadership 
under the aegis of the Church of Rome, and 
kept it until the Reformation strengthened 
nationalism at the expense of the Pops 
territorial power, Nevertheless, religious 
fluences continued to shape political orga- 
nization. 

‘This is seen most clearly in our own coun- 
try, colonized after the Reformation and pri- 
marily by Protestants. Church and state 
had been completely separated when that 
brilliant French observer, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, wrote “Democracy In America.” But 
he concludes there that, for Americans, “re- 
ligion {s the first of thelr political institu- 

ions." 

‘The reason for this, de Tocqueville ex- 
plains, is not found in the Constitution nor 
in any secular laws. It comes from certain 
inbred convictions, all of Judeo-Christian 
origin, on which our political institutions are 
founded and by which they are maintained. 
Among these the most important is that 
emphasized by James Madison when he 
wrote that we “base all our political experi- 
ments on mankind’s capacity for self-gov- 
ernment. 

No characteristic of our inherited faith 
is stronger than this belief that men, with 
few exceptions, can learn to control their 
unruly instincts and thereby reduce the need 
for police surveillance. And it is no mere 
coincidence that, as Christianity spread, this 
reasoned opposition to political dictation 
also grew stronger. 

Faith in mankind's capacity for self-gov- 
ernment is obviously weaker in the United 
States today than it was when the guns of 
August spoke out in 1914. But it is less cer- 
tain that the change is primarily attrib- 
utable to the protracted blasting of spiritual 
values by those guns. Other factors have 
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played a big role. Now there are many more 
people and they are more interdependent. 
‘The individual is increasingly subject to con- 
ditions which he can no longer even hope to 
control himself. 

Increasing intervention by centralized 
government, however, is not so much re- 
garded as a necessary evil, which cannot be 
avoided. On the contrary the extension of 
socialist principles is acclaimed by many 
Americans as a positive good. 

During the emergency of war, local and 
private concerns must necessarily be subor- 
dinated to the decisions of centralized gov- 
ernment, shortsighted and mistaken though 
these so often prove to be. Unfortunately, 
the net result of two World Wars has been to 
eliminate peace, establishing cold-war as the 
seemingly permanent condition of modern 
civilization. It is customary to give all the 
blame for this to communism, just as 50 
years ago it was customary to pin all the 
Tesponsibility on Germany. But if this easy 
explanation suffices it is certainly curious 
that we so readily accept a steady prolifera- 
tion of centralized controls at home. For this 
procedure, coupled with the elimination of 
religious influence and the deification of the 
state, is precisely what communism adyo- 
cates and seeks to achieve. 

Future historians, one fears, may find this 
development of state worship, with its neces- 
sary relegation of oldtime religion to a 
secondary place, the dominant characteristic 
of our era, in what we like to call the free 
world, as well as under communism. Of 
course, the trend in this direction was set- 
ting in before 1914. Otherwise the essenti- 
ally civil war in Christendom would scarcely 
have been possible, What we must now ask, 
half a century later, is whether a trend so 
strengthened in this period can be stopped. 

Even though they have no answer, this is 
a question that may most properly be posed 
by those who can remember this country as 
it was before 1914, for they are the most 
conscious that something of great value has 
passed out of the American scene. 

‘This is no mere nostalgia. Everyone would 
agree that life was then far less comfortable; 
pleasures much more restricted; work gen- 
erally more physically exacting; and leisure 
more limited. 

On the other hand, streets and roads were 
far safer. There were, in ion, fewer 
broken homes, less juvenile delinquency, and 
far less racial bitterness. Americans did not 
live nearly so well. But they lived more 
amicably, less fearfully, and without a con~ 
stant sense of strain. The loss of spiritual 
values cannot be measured statistically. But 
ít is as apparent as the gain in wealth, con- 
veniences, and physical power. Standards, 
which are what made this country really im- 
portant, have been jettisoned in favor of 
prestige symbols, which contribute only to 
self-importance. 

It is most unlikely that the age of faith, 
in anything like its original simplicity, will 
ever be restored. Our scientific advance has 
been too rapid, our knowledge of the uni- 
verse is now too extensive, to encourage the 
somewhat naive reverence of bygone days. 

‘This does not mean, however, that there is 
no such thing as cosmic purpose, that there 
are no longer any absolute values, that prayer 
has no meaning, and that right and wrong 
are mere social conventions which we may 
manipulate at will. That positivist path 
slopes swiftly downwards toward a moral de- 
terloration far worse than anything as yet 
experienced. 

‘The increasing reliance on government 
should not conceal the fact that it can do 
nothing to restore spiritual values. Even a 
war on poverty, which sounds like a holy 
war, must be promoted in purely material 
terms, An inner poverty, more pronounced 
in Washington than in Appalachia, is our 
most deadly enemy today. And that form of 
poverty no political platform can promise to 
eliminate, 
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Cincinnati Enquirer Finds Expansion 
Soundly Based 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer is known as one of 
our great metropolitan newspapers. Its 
issue of August 2 contained an article 
written by its home editor, Ralph Weis- 
kittel, commenting at some length on 
the current economic expansion, par- 
ticularly in relation to the position of 
the home buyer and the homebuilder. 
Mr. Weiskittel finds that continuing 
economic expansion without a rise in 
the cost of borrowing is giving a sounder 
base to early predictions that the year 
would see peak operations in most areas. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 2, 1964] 
Sounp Base TO CURRENT EXPANSION 
(By Ralph Weiskittel) 

Continued economic expansion—without 
the normally corresponding rise in cost of 
money—is giving a sounder base to early 
predictions that the year would see peak 
operations in most segments of industry. 

‘And despite more than 3 years of economic 
expansion and a continued favorable outlook 
in the months ahead, both short- and long- 
term interest rates are remaining quite 
stable. 

"This in itself is good news for both home 
buyer and builder. 

‘A midyear economic report for the U.S. 
Savings and Loan League shows current 
growth in nearly every major economic sec- 
tor and predicts that the full effects of the 
tax cut are just beginning to be felt in a 
variety of consumer markets. 

Although homebuilding is sustaining a 
heathy market its rate of expansion falls 
short in comparison to the overall economic 
growth picture. 

‘Adequate funds have been available to 
meet credit needs, the survey of 150 top 
savings and loan executives reveals, In fact, 
there seems to have been an excess of funds 
in the home mortgage markets, and possibly 
in the consumer credit area as well. 

‘The report attributes the continued avail- 
ability of funds on relatively favorable terms 
to three basic factors: 

Continued accumulation of new savings as 
a result of higher incomes, lower tax with- 
holdings, and only modest increases in con- 
sumer spending; 

Ability of business firmis to finance much 
of their current plant expansion and mod- 
ernization out of internally generated funds 
due to increased earnings and greater depre- 
ciation allowances; 

A relatively smaller demand for funds in 
the Nation's mortgage markets—normally 
the largest single user of investment cap- 
ital—pecause of the failure of homebuild- 
Ings to expand in relation with the rest of 
the economy. Š 

Pointing out that in absence of inflation 
the Federal Reserve Board has taken no 
action to tighten money conditions, the say- 
ings and loan survey predicts that prospects 
are good for continuation of current money 
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market conditions for the remainder of this 
year, 

Present housing and home financing 
markets do not fully reflect the general 
economic prosperity, according to the report, 
which employs a survey of its own nation- 
wide membership as part of its study, 

After posting a higher rate of starts dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year, the home- 
building industry has experienced a decline 
from 1963's levels in April, May, and June. 

As a result of the current decline and an 
overall lag in housing activities, a climate 
of severe competition is bullding up in the 
housing and home mortgage markets. 

In regard to home lenders, the report says 
mortgage markets will be highly active, but 
characterized by intense competition for 
good mortgages. 

Although census reports still show no 
overall increase in nationwide vacancy 
ratios, the savings and loan survey finds 
some anticipation of increasing vacancies, 
particularly in the area of multifamily struc- 
tures now being completed, 

The savings and loan survey of its mem- 
bership also finds declining prices and a 
lower volume of sales for low-priced hous- 
ing and also among homes built more than 
15 years ago. 


Poverty Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the President’s so-called 
poverty bill, which will be considered by 
the House this week, I received a letter 
from a constituent relating a conyersa- 
tion he had with a young man who is 
presently employed in my district at the 
rate of $115 a week. 

The letter sets forth the following 
conversation: 

A Mr. W. employed as a driller by a Co- 
lumbus company was drilling a test hole on 
the Ohio State University campus for a new 
dormitory. 

Mr. W. said, “Well, Mr. H., I guess I won't 
be seeing you after this week.” 

I said, “How is that?” 

He said, “Oh, I've decided to go back to 
good ol’ poverty country.’ 

I sald, “Where is that? 

He said, “Down below Athens; 
know where Carpenter is?” 

I said, “Yes, I have driven through there; 
but why are you quitting a good Job to go 
back there?” 

He said, “Well after all, my family is there, 
and truthfully, I can live better there on 
$40 per week than I can up here for $115 per 
week.” 

I said, “You can?” 

He said, “And you know, Mr. H., after all 
this newspaper publicity we're not doing so 
bad; they have cut my taxes from $45 to 
$30. Not bad, eh?” 


Obviously, Mr. Speaker, the applica- 
tion of 1934 solutions to 1964 problems 
will really compound situations such as 
related above. 

If programs such as this are adopted 
under the pump-priming theories of this 
administration, what in the world will 
happen when this Nation faces times 
other than of the highest prosperity? 


do you 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
there has been a flurry of news items 
and editorial discussion concerning the 
question of television debate before the 
Nation between presidential candidates, 
after the pattern of the famous Ken- 
nedy-Nixon debates of 4 years ago. It 
has always been a source of pride to me 
that enabling legislation of the 86th Con- 
gress which made possible that remark- 
able confrontation, suspending the 
“equal time” provision, stemmed from 
a bill which I sponsored, S. 3171. 

A recent lead editorial on the Sunday 
editorial page of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal for August 2 dealt. with the pros 
and cons of such televised debate between 
this year’s presidential candidates. The 
editorial pointed out, and supported, the 
position taken last February by Senator 
GOLDWATER, against such debate when 
it would involve an incumbent Presi- 
dent—a position which President John- 
son has also taken. Irequest unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, Aug. 2, 
1964] 
Cosr or TELEVISED DEBATES COULD EŻCEED 
Trem VALUE 

Back in the preconvention days of last Feb- 
ruary, BARRY GOLDWATER saw no reason why a 
President should debate with an opponent 
and plenty of reasons why he should not. But 
since then the Goldwater status has 
changed, and with it the Goldwater opinion. 
Candidate Goupwarrr can see reasons that 
Senator Goupwaren missed, and has chal- 
lenged President Johnson to engage in tele- 
vised debate this fall. 

He was right the first time. There are 
arguments, some of them persuasive, for a 
President engaging in televised debate, but 
the arguments against it are more compelling 
as well as more numerous. 

The debate challenge is one of the oldest 
gimmicks of American politics. According 
to hoary customs, the underdog declares that 
his opponent “is afraid to meet me in open 
debate.” The incumbent, scorning his chal- 
lenger as an unknown, replies loftily that he 
does not intend “to draw a crowd for him” 
by engaging him in debate. There is us- 
ually no danger in this as long as both men 
play by the rules. But as both Senator 
Gotpwarer and President Johnson know. 
there is always the chance that the challenge 
will be accepted, in which case someone is 
likely to get clobbered. There is always the 
reminder of Richard Nixon, who never re- 
covered from his first TV debate with John F. 
Kennedy, 

NEITHER WAS PRESIDENT 

In the Nixon-Kennedy campaign, there 
was a strong case to be made for the debates. 
Neither man was burdened by the full secret 
knowledge that handicaps a President in 
open debate. And there is no form of presen- 
tation that gives the voting public a better 
idea of the comparable qualities of the two 
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candidates than a head-on meeting before 
the unforgiving eye of the TV camera. 

As a means of presenting their views and 
philosophies, the value of the TV debate can 
easily be exaggerated; usually their views on 
any question apt to be asked are already 
known, and certainly their views can be 
stated more unmistakably in print than be- 
fore the cameras, where they can ramble and 
oubletalk until time runs out. But for a 
glimpse of the man’s mettle under fire, 
nothing surpasses the TV debate. 

But for neither President Johnson nor the 
country as a whole is the insight gained 
Worth the risk Involved. As a practical and 
Veteran politician, Mr. Johnson knows that 
he might be able to make Senator GOLD- 
Warer look as {ll informed and as reckless as 
in many cases he is. But he might also be 
put in the position of being forced to de- 
fend himself by a flat refusal to disclose 
Sensitive subjects or other heads of state. 
There is also the lesser danger, which Sen- 
Ator GoupwaTer himself pointed out last 
February, that “a President might, in the 
heat of debate, disclose something that 
shouldn't be disclosed.” 

There is reason to doubt whether the tele- 
vised debates, as most often suggested for 
this fall, would be worth the risks. They 
Would not, actually, be debates, devoted to 
full discussion of selected topics, and no 
Way has yet been found to offer both candi- 
dates opportunity for full explanation of 
views on sq many subjects in such limited 
time. Further, if both candidates are to be 
given the privilege of editing the film be- 
Tore it is presented, the result would be some- 
thing less than a completely honest and re- 
vealing presentation. 

For most candidates and under most con- 
ditions, we would support the idea of the 
debates, as we have before. But under these 
Special circumstances, where one of the can- 
didates is in the White House, we must agree 
With the preconvention Senator GOLDWATER. 
‘The value to the watching public is not 
Worth the possible damage to national se- 
curity or presidential dignity. 


Report of National Projects Committee 
to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the re- 
Port of the national projects committee 
Which was unanimously adopted by the 
Tecent 51st National Convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
held in Washington, June 2 to 5, 1964. 

The permanent national projects com- 
Mittee of the congress consists of an 
Outstanding expert on water resource 
Problems from each of the major drain- 
age basins of the United States. They 
Serve without compensation of any kind 
whatsoever and bear all of their own ex- 
Penses when coming to Washington and 
While serving here on this committee. 

The committee's purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing 
and presenting their data, so that they 
May be placed in line for approval. The 
Projects recommended by the committee 
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and endorsed by the congress are vigor- 
ously pressed for inclusion in the Govern- 
ment’s public works program and appro- 
priations or allocation of funds sought 
therefor. 

We are grateful to the members of this 
committee for their public-spirited serv- 
ice in an effort to assist the Congress of 
the United States and the governmental 
agencies charged with the responsibility 
for these public works, as well as the 
people in the areas to be served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session are as follows: 

PROJECTS COMMTITEE 

Representative RosERrT T. Secrest, of Sene- 
caville, Ohio, chairman. 

New England division; John J. Halloran, 
Boston Maritime Association, Boston, Mass. 

North Atlantic division: Brig. Gen. James 
H. Stratton, U.S. Army, retired, 375 Park Ave- 
nue; New York, N.Y. 

South Atlantic division: Col. George W. 
Gillette, U.S. Army, retired, 1236 South Live 
Oak Parkway, Wilmington, N.C. 

Southwestern division: Dale Miller, 377 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Hu B 
Myers, 2539 Olive, Baton Rouge, La, 

North Central division: A. Hansen, 109 City 
Hall, Minneapolis, Minn., vice chairman. 

Missouri River division: John B. Quinn, 
1201 Sky Park Manor Building, 1301 J Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ohio River division: John E. Mitchell, 606 
‘State Office Building, 100 North Senate Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

North Pacific division: Herbert G. West, 
Post Office Box 98, Walla Walla, Wash. 

‘South Pacific division: Vice Adm. Murrey L. 
Royar, U.S. Navy, retired, Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Pacific Ocean division: Dr. Fujio Matsuda, 
869 Punchbowl Street, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Western Inter-Mountain Region: Harold 
H. Christry, Post Office Box $16, Pueblo, Colo. 


REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE, TO THE 
Sisr NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 

June 5, 1964. 

Mr. Henry H. BUCKMAN, 

President, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 

gress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. Presipenr: In pursuance of the 
call of the President, your projects commit- 
tee met on June 8, 1964, to consider the proj- 
ects submitted since the last session of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. Hear- 
ings were afforded all who made appearance. 

‘The committee at this seasion has examined 
59 proposals embracing all resource improve- 
ments with which this congress is concerned, 
including navigable waterways, harbors, flood 
control, hurricane protection, soll conserva- 
tion, reclamation, and water conservation. 

‘Of the proposals examined, this committee 
is convinced that 32 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficiently 
advanced in status to warrant endorsement, 
involving a total estimated cost of $2,705,- 
920.000. Fourteen proposals appear to be 
without sufficiently advanced development 
to warrant project endorsement at this time, 
but are believed to be meritorious and en- 
titled to further consideration by this com- 
mittee, if and when additional information 
may be adequate to warrant an endorsed 
status. We find that on seven proposals, 
surveys have been authorized but the ri 
ports of said surveys have not been com- 
pleted and we therefore recommend in these 
cases that Congress appropriate sufficient 
funds to permit completion of these surveys 
as soon as practicable in order that action 
may be taken toward classification by this 
congress. We find five proposals which on 
preliminary examination appear to be desir- 
able and needful, and we accordingly rec- 
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ommend that engineering and economic in- 
vestigations of survey scope be made in these 
cases with a view to developing projects for 
subsequent authorization. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in de- 
tail a lst of all proposals and projects exam- 
ined and the action taken thereon. 

‘The water resources projects now in oper- 
ations by the Corps of Engineers have re- 
duced transportation costs and flood dam- 
ages and provided electric energy, improved 
water supplies, public recreation, and bene- 
fits from the preservation and enhance- 
ment of fish and wildlife resources, 

In calendar year 1962, the waterborne 
commerce of the United States amounted to 
1,129 million tons, consisting of 534 million 
tons on coastal harbors and channels, 177 
million tons on the Great Lakes, and 418 
million tons on island and Intracoastal 
Waterways. Each of these three systems 
has, by savings in transportation costs, more 
than justified construction and operating 
costs, Coastal harbors and channels are 
being progressively improved to provide the 
greater depths required for ocean carries 
of today. Depths of 35 feet now generally 
prevail at major harbors on the Atlantic 
and gulf coasts, ranging up to 45 feet in 
New York Harbor. Depths of 30 to 40 feet 
are generally available along the Pacific 
coast. Harbors and channels of lesser depth 
also have been provided for commercial 
fishing, recreational boating, and harbors of 
refuge. Great Lakes harbors joined by the 
connecting channels, provide a low-cost 
transport artery that permits movement of 
materials and products in huge quantities to 
advantageously located industrial areas. 
Controlling depths in the connecting chan- 
nels are now 27 feet in both upbound and 
downbound channels. There are some 60 
harbors on the Great Lakes with authorized 
project depths of 18 to 27 feet. ‘The Fed- 
eral Government has improved in varying 
degree some 22,000 miles of inland water- 
ways, of which about 19,000 miles are cur- 
rently in commercial use. Commerce on 
the inland and Intracoastal Waterways in- 
creased about 8 percent during the past 
year, to establish a new record of 133 bil- 
lion ‘ton-miles. 

‘The authorized flood control program, in- 
cluding the $1.8 million Mississippi River 
and tributaries project, is estimated to coast 
$6.9 billion. Since 1936, the Corps of En- 
gineers has completed nearly 600 projects 
having a cost of about $1.6 billion. Proj- 
ects having an estimated cost of $3 billion 
are under construction, and many of these 
have been advanced to the point where they 
are at least partially effective for flood con- 
trol. The remainder of the active flood 
control programs, estimated to cost $2.3 bil- 
lion, has not been started. Many multiple- 
purpose reservoir projects with power. also 
provide important flood control benefits. 
A total of almost 800 Corps of Engineers 
projects of all categories are now fully or 
partially effective for flood control, 

Corps of Engineers projects have been 
highly effective in reducing flood damages. 
During the limited period they have been 
in operation, they have prevented flood 

of almost $12 billion, More than 
$525 million of flood damage was prevented 
during fiscal year 1963. The Nation will 
remain vulnerable to severe flood damages 
from major floods until an adequate degree 
of protection is achieved. This goal may be 
reached through orderly prosecution of exist- 
ing flood control plans, expanded to meet eco- 
nomic development taking place in flood 
plains. The results from operating flood- 
control projects prove that much of the flood 
damage now experienced can be economically 
prevented. 

The position of hydroelectric power de- 
velopment in the program has grown with 
the increasing needs of the Nation for elec- 
tric energy, and the expanding Federal in- 
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terest in its development and use. The con- 
struction of reservoirs has afforded wide 
possibilities for the development of water- 
power. Hydroelectric power production at 
corps projects in operation during fiscal 
year 1963 amounted to 30 billion net kilo- 
watt-hours of electric enegry. This repre- 
sents about 21.5 percent of the hydroelectric 
power production, and about 4 percent of the 
total electric production, from all public and 
private electrical generating plants in the 
Nation. 

‘The Corps of Engineers is presently operat- 
ing about 1.6 million acre-feet of water sup- 
ply storage space in 23 reservoirs, which sup- 
plements the water supplies for over 2 million 
people in 67 towns, cities, and rural areas. 
Tt is estimated that a dependable supply in 
excess of 1,200 million gallons per day is 
available from water supply storage space 
now in operation, ‘There is presently about 
4 million acre-feet of water supply storage 
spaco under construction in 24 reservoir 
projects. 

Conservation releases and releases from 
hydropower generation improved the quan- 
tity and quality of downstream flows, bene- 
fiting water supplies, recreation, and fish 
and wildlife. 

‘The civil works program contributes to the 
Nation's outdoor recreational opportunity 
through the development of water resource 
projects. The construction of reservoirs, 
harbors, and waterways, and the protection 
of coastal beach areas foster increasing rec- 
reational benefits. Public use visitation at 
reservoirs and certain waterway projects re~ 
ported for calendar year 1962 increased to 127 
million, a significant contrast to the 16 mil- 
lon annual attendance in 1950, Our ex- 
panding population with more leisure time, 
more purchasing power, and more mobility 
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continues to seek more opportunities to en- 
joy the outdoors, and quickly takes ad- 
vantage of the new artificial lakes created 
through the construction of reservoirs, ‘This 
is evidenced by the peak-day attendance of 
2,800,000 using the facilities and 170,500 
watercraft in operation on these waters. 
Recreation has become so extensive a use of 
‘water resource projects that it can now be 
considered a factor in the economic justifica~ 
tion for construction of multiple-purpose 
dams and reservoirs. 

‘On December 30, 1963, the President signed 
a Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control Act, 
Public Law 88-253, 88th Congress, which pro- 
vided increase in monetary authorization for 
10 river basin plans at an estimated cost of 
$684 million, This act also authorized five 
new projects estimated to cost $117 million. 
Since enactment of the 1962 and 1963 Rivers 
and Harbors Acts, the corps has completed 
and submitted to Congress for its considera- 
tion about 25 reports many of which have 
been considered by your projects committee, 
‘There are many other reports in various 
stages of processing to Congress, To carry 
out the large planning program, the Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal year 1965 includes 
nearly $20 million for general investigations, 
‘These funds would provide for continuing 
187 navigation, flood control and beach 
erosion control studies and the initiation of 
20 others. A total of 86 of these studies will 
be completed with the funds made available 
in fiscal year 1965. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ronert T. SECREST, 
Chairman. 
NOTE A 

A project which has been placed in class 
II, III, IV, or V by the committee may be 
reexamined from time to time upon due ap- 
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plication and the submission of material 

supplementary information, with a view to 

advancing its classification; but no project 

will be reported upon by the committee 

more than once in each calendar year. 
NOTE B 


Attention is called to the fact that when 
a project is once put in class I—endorsed, 
such status continues and it is unnecessary 
to follow up at subsequent sessions with 
new applications. All projects “endorsed” 
by the Congress, upon the recommendation 
of the Committee, retain their status until 
finally constructed, unless such action is 
rescinded by the Congress, and the Congress 
stands pledged to do everything possible to 
assist in reaching that goal. 

NOTE c 


A motion was unanimously passed re- 
questing the Army Engineers to make a sur- 
vey and determine the location of an intake 
pipe in the Mississippi River above Dayton, 
Minn., or thereabouts, so as to provide 
water for the Twin Lakes In Crystal Village, 
the lake and city of Robbinsdale, and the 
eight lakes within the corporate limits of 
the city of Minneapolis whose present level 
1s 3% feet below standard gage. 


APPLICATIONS FoR APPROVAL oF Proszcrs RE- 
CEIVED BY THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE 
APPENDIX A 

(Letter R following the project number 
indicates revision of a previous application.) 
DIVISION I—ENDORSED 

Endorsed: This means that ít is the Judg- 
ment of the committee that the project is 
sound, needful and sufficiently advanced in 
status; and that its construction is justified 
by the public interest it will serve. 


Wilmington He 
yollo Reservoir 


Clit Walk, Newport.. 
New Bern and 


vicinity 
Ocracoke Island (combi 
funding). 


Maalaoa small boat 


harbor, Maui. 
Hilo Tsunami ion... 


La ion Wildeat Oreck, 
‘Waterloo local flood protection project 
Great Lakes Harbors stndy—Interim report on Sayinaw River. 
Modification at Kawalhao Harbor. 


‘Guirricans tide a Bee 
ined hurricane and beach erosion control project—si 
Falls Dam and Reservoir—Authorization and funding. Initial project of comprehensive 


‘Name of project State or States Division 
North Pacific, 
Ohio River. 
Burns Waterway Harbor North Central, 
Brookville Reservoir on East Fork Whitewater Iiver near Brookville. Obilo River, 


Lower Mississippi Valley, 
North Paige. © VaT 


Do. 
Lower Mississippi Valley. 
Do, 


South Atlantio, 
Do. 
Do, 
Ohio River. 
North Central, 
Lower Mississippi Valley. 


‘Pacific Ocean, 
Do. 


Do. 
North Central. 


1 The SVR stands for strategic value rating. 


DIVISION II—MERTTORIOUS 
Meritorious: This means that the commit- 


sufficiently advanced in status to warrant its 


in due course its advancement to division I 


Present endorsement, it is meritorious and upon presentation by its sponsors of addi- 
‘tee believes that although the project is not that the committee is willing to consider tional evidence justifying such action. 
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Name of project Division 
lizsbetb River flood cont North Atlantic, 
‘Thimble Shoal Channel, A Ronik ‘Harbor, and channel to Newport News. 
Norfolk Harbor and channel to to Newport News. 
Palolo and Manoa Valleys, O: Pacino Ocean, 
Harbors for light-draft ve pee coast o of Hawalian Islands. 
ae Jefferson North Atlantio. 
ioma Stream, Maui 
Norfolk & Western (formerl; North A tantic. 
River (Norfolk Harbor) about 3 miles above the mouth. 
Kuliouou Stream, Oahu. Pacific Ocean, 
ae ‘Miguel project.. South i paoia 
lity Crk Re Ohio, a River, 
ola Reservo! 
Nort East (Cape Fear) River, Hilton RR. bridge.. goua Atiantie. 


Walia project, Touchet 


Division... 


DIVISION m 
(Expeditious report on authorized survey 
requested.) 
Expeditious report on authorized survey 


requested: ‘This means that the committee 
believes that the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress should request the engineering 
authority to expedite any report on any au- 


thorized investigation 


or survey of the proj- 


ect to the end that appropriate further action 


may be had thereon 


classification. 


in regard to its 


Docket No. 


‘Name of project 


State or States 


Division 


Lake Erie-Ohlo River Canal.. 
Tao $ 


sa ies Cexpoditions completion, entbortztion ‘iad funding of the 
ee ets included in compre! study consisting Deop River, with pro 
ders Se Kanalar asia Howards Mil and also the Rocky River aud the Haw River 


Ohio River. 
Pacific Ocean, 


DIVISION IV—PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR 
SURVEY 

Recommended for survey: This means that 
the committee believes that sufficient show- 
ing on behalf of the project has been made 
to warrant further examination in the form 
of an adequate survey by an appropriate 
agency of the Federal Government, 


Name of project State or States Division 
to Nouse and Pamlico Rivers.. South Atlantic. 
Walplo Hives Kobala Hamakua ooast, Island of Hawaii Pacific Ocean, 
Lava Barrier, Island of Do. 
Creek ‘project: North Pacific. 
Lower Teton division, Tolan Basia P Do. 


New Medical Interns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, June and 
July are the months during which our 
Nation's new physicians receive their 
M.D. degrees. They are also the months 
when our new physicians become in- 
terns, to continue to learn and develop 
to meet their responsibilities and the 
challenges of medical practice. 

Surprisingly, little or no recognition is 
accorded by our society to the doctor 
when he is making perhaps his greatest 
Sacrifices, both in time and in money— 
that is, in the dawn of his career. 

This is the period when he is molded 
by the rigorous discipline of his medical 
education and on-the-job training into 
the skilled practitioner. This is the pe- 
riod when the newly graduated doctor 
Submits to the iron discipline of clinical 
training in theory and practice. If suc- 


cessfully carried through, this training 
terminates in his being able to engage in 
the practice of medicine. 

Thus, before the aspiring medico can 
hang out his shingle as a practicing phy- 
sician, he must first endure the long and 
arduous preparatory years of being a 
medical student, then an intern, and 
finally, for those contemplating a spe- 
cialty, a resident. 

‘This preparation may go on for as long 
as 14 years, and seldom is less than 8. 
The average length is about 12 years. 
‘The young doctor-to-be must put in 4 
years at an undergraduate college, 4 
years at a medical school, and from 1 
to 6 years in internship and residency 
training in a hospital. 

The internship—and possible resi- 
dency—is the supremely important 
phase in the education of a young phy- 
sician, for it is during this period that 
the young medical school graduate is en- 
abled, in the training school of a mod- 
ern hospital, to put into practice the 
medical principles he has learned. Ina 
word, he is getting the best kind of on- 
the-job training. 

The difficult regimen to which the 
new intern submits* includes duty 


“around-the-clock.” He must be on all 
times, and must make himself accessible 
even during his off-duty hours, His hos- 
pital rounds include medical services for 
ward patients, outpatients, and emer- 
gency patients. And during this time, 
even if married and with a family to 
support, as many doctors are, the young 
intern exists on the meager salary of $233 
a month—this, after 8 years of school- 
ing. 

I pay tribute to today’s new interns, 
who will be our young doctors of to- 
morrow. 

The mayors of many cities throughout 
the country proclaimed suitable days in 
July as New Interns Day, and a motion 
picture honoring them will soon be re- 
leased. 

Recently, news stories regarding the 
New Interns Day observances appeared 
in newspapers in Alabama, and across 
the country. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the text of them printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

‘There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, as 
follows: 
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‘Tre New INTERNS 


‘This is the month that the Nation's new 
physicians receive their M.D. degrees—after 
4 college years as “premedics” and 4 more 
grueling years as full-fledged medical col- 
lege students—4 years in which the “arts” 
graduates and the engineers have been dig- 
ging in on their careers, earning money, get- 
ting married, trying their wings. 

But, even now, the new M.D.’s are not ready 
for the responsibilities, the challenges, the 
independence, or the rewards of medical 
practice. Far from it. This is the month 
they become the new internes, the month 
they are parcelled out to the hospitals of the 
Nation to assist the resident physicians. 
These are the young people who conduct 
routine examinations of new patients (pulse, 
respiration, blood pressure, and have you 
ever had measles), who ride the ambulances, 
man the emergency wards, live on call around 
the clock. And this is the month they begin 
4 years of living like churchmice and work- 
ing like beavers to add clinical experience to 
their years of theory. 

Reminded of these unsung heroes and 
heroines by the human and entertaining film 
tribute to their lives of dedication, “The New 
Internes,” mayors of many cities, both great 
and small, are proclaiming a suitable day in 
July as “New Internes’ Day.” Among other 
appropriate observances of the day, local hos- 
pitals and clinics plan the nearest thing to 
an “open house” that is feasible for such In- 
stitutions—even though their own internes 
‘will doubtless be too busy to take any bows. 

Of all our up-and-coming young men and 
women, it is the new internes of which we are 
least aware, and to whom we are most in- 
debted, as the Columbia picture shows. 
‘Without them, our colossal and demanding 
health services could not function. With- 
out them, there would be no capable, well- 
prepared young surgeons to pick up the 
scalpel, nor vigorous, experienced young 
physicians to take over the selfless and de- 
manding role of general practitioner as their 
elders come to their utlimate reward. 

So we salute the new internes—perennial 
hope of medical progress, and heirs to the 
sacred Oath of Hippocrates, for 2,400 years 
the ethical monitor of the profession of 
compassion. 


Indiana’s Barr: What He Thinks as Chief 
of FDIC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, at- 
tached herewith is an article from the 
Chicago Tribune for June 21, 1964, with 
reference to our former colleague, Joseph 
W. Barr, who is now Chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
This article gives an excellent review on 
the approach which Mr. Barr has been 
making and his various responsibilities 
and accomplishments, The article is 
done in some considerable detail, and I 
am sure that the Members will be glad 
to know of Mr. Barr's success and activi- 
ties as chief of FDIC. 

Invrana’s Bark: WHAT He THINKS AS CHIEF 
or FDIC—Brenps TRADITIONAL AND NEW 
TEAS IN APPROACH TO His Jos 

(By Michael Pakenham) 

Wasricron, June 20—Standing, right 

arm commandingly outstretched, before a 
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floor-to-ceiling window in his modern Wash- 
ington office overlooking park land south- 
west of the White House, a 46-year-old Hoo- 
sier will tell the visitor, with unconcerned 
pride, that the future looks just fine. 

“They can't block that view,” he says, with 
swing of his hand toward the intricate 
gray turrets of the picturesque old War- 
Navy-State Department Building, past the 
tops of stately lines of trees, to the Washing- 
ton Monument. 

“We're new and we're solid, and there's no 
way to put anything in front of us. What's 
more, there’s nowhere for the value to go 
but up.” 

Joseph W. Barr, a native of Vincennes, 
Ind.; a decorated naval officer in World War 
II; a veteran of one fleeting 2-year term as 
a Representative in Congress; a former As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
now Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, will make it clear he is 
talking about real estate—the FDIC's office 
building. 

But he well might be talking about him- 
self. 

Although a modesty bred more from good 
manners than self-effacement prevents his 
saying so. Barr thinks of himself as root- 
stock of a new breed. Like most hybrids in 
their early form, he openly incorporates old, 
solid strains with tentative, new ones, In a 
yet unproved but individual and hopeful 
line, 

RESPECT FOR WAYS OF AN EARLIER ERA 

He is charged with running a highly spe- 
clalized and powerful ‘Federal economic 
agency—best known to the average citizen 
by the little sign seen near the teller win- 
dows in small banks saying that each deposit 
in insured up. to $10,000. But in a period 
which may see a minor revolution in Amer- 
ican banking and finance, and in a job with 
‘vast opportunities for watching and often 
influencing national policy, Barr looks back 
with respect—but little nostalgia—to the 
18th and 19th centuries, when politics and 
economics were inseparably related, prac- 
tically as well as academically. 

Adam Smith the mid-18th-century father 
of free trade doctrine, and his followers for 
some 150 years regarded fiscal and monetary 
matters as the heart and sinews of the task 
of government. In the last 70 years, econ- 
omists and political sclentiste—as well as 
politicians—have become specialized apart. 
‘This Barr doesn’t like. 

He finds great virtue in the broadly 
oriented small college, strongly contrasted 
to the modern trend of huge, compart- 
mentalized education factories. 

A graduate of DePauw University in Green- 
castle, Ind., founded in 1837 when Indiana 
was still frontier, Barr describes his own 
small alma mater as a breeding ground for 
ambitious individualism, well fertilized with 
the residue of the Puritan ethic of service. 
MANY IN CHURCH, SCHOLARSHIP, GOVERNMENT 

“It has sent an amazing number of people 
into the church, scholarship, and govern- 
ment,” he said in an interview. “They tend 
to be committed and hard working, and they 
spread out all over the country. At one 
time, many years ago, a handful of DePauw 
graduates almost dominated Wall Street.” 

But the traditional strain is only one con- 
stituent of the hybrid, and contrasts abound. 
To many, one of the most vivid might be 
that although Barr clings hard to genera- 
tions old and much abused institutions, he 
has little or no patience with what he calls 
the myth of the evil of deficit spending. 
That he regards as a problem in under- 
standing, and more technical and specialized 
training is demanded by modern problems, 
Barr contends. [He earned a graduate de- 
gree in theoretical economics from Harvard 
in 1941.) 

“The U.S. Government is three-legged,” he 
said. “One leg is military, one diplomatic, 
and one financial, 
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“Our military academies are well estab- 
lished to produce qualified experts. More 
diverse educational facilities turn out people 
capable of administering international pro- 
grams. But Government finance has no 
counterpart.” 

URGES FINANCIAL RESERVE 

In answer to this need, Barr has proposed 
that the FDIC be authorized by Congress 
to “devote a substantial sum annually to 
supporting the training of a corps of men 
and women who would comprise a national 
financial reserve.” 

No bureaucratic apprenticeship program, 
the Barr proposal would be designed to hone 
to a fine edge of financial and political ex- 
pertise “an extraordinary group which, by 
virtue of its training and background, will 
be especially prepared to serve the Nation 
in areas of high national and international 
financial and economic policy.” 

‘They would be rotated through the FDIC, 
the Office of the Controller of the Currency, 
the Treasury, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the Federal Reserve System, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the State Department, 
and number of economically oriented con- 
gresstonal committees for 4 years. ‘Then they 
would be available to the President for a 4- 
year term of service sometime during their 
lifetime. 

OVER BAME ROUTE 


Not surprisingly, the proposal reflects 
much of its author. Barr himself has 
touched most of the bases on the training 
field he describes and a good many more. 

After Harvard, he went into the Navy in 
May 1942, won a Bronze Star at the Anzio 
beachhead, and emerged late in 1945 as a 
Meutenant commander. He returned to work 
in his family’s business enterprises in Indi- 
ana and Illinois, 

Barr served as executive vice president of 
Merz Engineering Co., as secretary-treasurer 
of Barr Development Corp., and as treasurer 
of O. L. Barr Grain Co., all in Indiana. 

MARRIED A HOOSTER 

He married the former Beth Williston, also 
a native Hoosier, soon after he was gradu- 
ated from DePauw in 1939 and before going 
on to Harvard. They have five children, 

Meanwhile, he took part in Indiana civic 
affairs and in the Episcopal church in Indian- 
apolis. A nonrunning Democrat, he was 
asked to work on his party's badly depleted 
finances in 1952, when the Eisenhower vic- 
tory swept most Indiana Democrats out of 
office. He put black ink into the State Dem- 
ocratic ledger again by 1956 and resigned. 

In 1958 he was approached by the State or- 
ganization to run for Congress from Indian- 
apolis, and accepted, “with no illusion that 
it would be a long stay—Indiana swings 
back and forth politically.” He won. 

Already Barr had made “a slight acquaint- 
ance” with John F. Kennedy, then a Senator 
from Massachusetts, through work in Indi- 
ana on the United Negro College fund, which 
Kennedy also supported. Once in the House 
of Representatives, Barr was appointed to the 
Banking and Currency Committee. He 
helped draft and press for passage bills creat- 
ing the Inter-American Bank and the Inter- 
national Development Association. 

In the course of the congressional term, 
he got to know Robert Anderson, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Douglas Dillon, who 
later graduated from Under Secretary of 
State to Anderson's job. 

LEARNS ABOUT CONGRESS 


Not unexpectedly, Barr lost his campaign 
for reelection to the House in 1960 to Re- 
publican Donat C. Bruce. But surprising- 
ly to many traditionalists, the out-of-service 
freshman politician fashioned victory from 
defeat, gaining an appointment as assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury at the time 
of President Kennedy’s inauguration in 1961. 

He spent much of his time working on 
‘Treasury relations with Congress—and says 
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he learned more about Congress while in 
‘the executive branch than from inside. “But 
some time up there gives you sympathy for 
those poor devils up on the hill,” he says. 

The worst and most common sin com- 
mitted by “downtown” experts in dealing 
with Congress is going to testify at commit- 
tee hearings unprepared, says Barr, an al- 
most disturbingly restless man who scribles 
notes on slips of paper and does grand-scale 
doodles while talking to visitors, and presum- 
ably while testifying. 

‘THEY PROSE AND PROBE. 

“The committee members probe and probe 
until they find something you don't know. 
That's what they're there for. Then a lot of 
People get bitterly defensive and lose effec- 
tiveness.” 

Before testifying before committees, Barr 
helped draft administration overhauls of the 
Tax Code, including the recently passed tax 
cut bill, He worked with Dillon on the 
balance-of-payments problem when it be- 
came critical in 1961, and aided in the fight 
to keep the delicate financing of the national 
debt under- control. 

Barr thinks the most satisfying accom- 
Plishment in which he took part was helping 
to lengthen the average maturity term of the 
More than $300 billion national debt from 4 
Years and 6 months to its present 5 years and 
2 months. 

President Kennedy had asked Barr to stay 
in Washington at least until the tax cut 
could be passed, and offered him the chair- 
manship of the FDIC. After Kennedy's as- 
sassination, President Johnson held to the 
commitment. Barr's was Johnson's first 
major appointment. 

Barr used the Job just as he had expected 
to—as a vantage point from which he could 
Pursue administration policy. 

To a great extent, the FDIC's operation 1s 
self-sustaining, Created in 1933 to combat 
the depression’s wholesale bank failures, its 
Tole is to maintain $10,000 of insurance on 
ach deposit in commercial banks and to 
enforce controls designed to insure safe and 
honest operation. 

DEFINES ¥DIC'S FUNCTION 

Barr looks on it more philosophically, The 
FDIC's role, he says, is “to insure the via- 
bility of two-thirds of the money supply in 
the United States,” by guaranteeing that 
Credit demands will be met. 

“We pay our bills with coins, currency, 
And check,” he explains. “Of our $155 billion 
money supply, $120 billion is in demand de- 
Posits. If confidence in those deposits were 
lost—as it was in the 1930's—the banking 
System and the national economy could col- 
lapse, as 1t almost did.” 

In that kind of perspective, the FDIC and 
its chairmanship became far more than bit 
Actors in the national economic drama, 

HOW AGENCY RATES 
“To begin with,” Barr said, “the small 
er of America looks on the FDIC as a 
bulwark, and that involves both influence 
&nd responsibilities. 

“He has an important role. Unlike indus- 
try, the banking business is responsible for 
the money supply. Industry has the price- 
less heritage of the privilege to go broke. Not 
80 the banker, who brings communities tum- 
bling down around him if he does. 

“Because of the FDIC's job, the small 
banker feels that the first place he can come 
in the Federal Government for some under- 
Standing is to us. Also, a lot of them have 
been quite interested since my appointment 
to see what sort of a beast they have here.” 

A POLITICAL ANIMAL 

‘The kind of beast they find, if they look 
Closely, is a political animal—the kind who 
Bets his fundamental satisfaction from get- 
ting things done, and knows intimately the 
a of power because it lets you get things 

lone. 
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‘Thus Barr believes that neither power nor 
the intricate challenge of a task alone are 
enough to keep him—or any of his new 
breed—in government. 

“Unless I can see I'm pretty useful,” he 
said, “I think I should get out. I should go 
back to Indiana and get to work on business 
anyway.” . 

Usefulness, he makes clear, is a combina- 
tion of professional expertise and political 
push. Harking to his belief that the na- 
tional debt, and its growth, is as much an 
asset as a liability, he points with great re- 
spect to Dillon as the first Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to emphasize the “value” of na- 
tional indebtedness, and Kennedy and John- 
son as the first Presidents to back tax cuts 
in deficit years. 

“They understand the debt myth," he says. 
“But try to explain it to the average Amer- 
ican.” 

WANTS MORE COMPETITION 

At present he is bucking resistence by ad- 
vocating an increase in competition in the 
American banking community, which critics 
Say has been frozen since the FDIC and 
other depression programs were turned to 
the task of preventing competition. He is 
trying to raise the standards of Government 
regulation of savings and loan institutions, 
and has one or two other fights on his hands. 

“Tm having a ball,” he says. 

But as he observed about the FDIC's of- 
fice building, the view is virtually unlim- 
ited, there's no way to block it off, and there's 
nowhere for the value to go but up. Wash- 
ington is an exciting place to be, he says, 
and political campaigning is great fun. All 
things considered, the future looks just fine. 


U.S. Inflation Since 1933 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August 4, 1964, edition of Christian Eco- 
nomics, Lawrence Sullivan has an ex- 
cellent article on “U.S. Inflation Since 
1933.” His article follows: 

U.S, INFLATION SINCE 1933 
(By Lawrence Sullivan) 

‘The first manifestation of inflation is in 
steadily advancing commodity prices. The 
United States abandoned the gold standard 
for its domestic currency in March 1933, and 
our price index has been rising stendily ever 
since. With each advance in prices, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar declines frac- 
tionally. 

Over the first 30 years of our managed 
inflation, the dollar declined to 45.8 cents in 
current purchasing power. The table below 
traces the U.S. inflation cycle since 1939. 


Purchasing 
Year Price index | power of the 
ilar (cents), 
100.0 100.0 
a4 BRS. 
208 4 ao 
26.2 45.8 


Inflation is properly defined as an increase 
in the quantity of money or credit, or both. 
It is aggravated and augmented by deficits in 
Public budgets. The wage spiral is another 
phase of it. Deficit spending is definitely in- 
flationary as are wages that increase faster 
than the productivity of workers. Neither 
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would be possible, however, apart from in- 
creasing the quantity of money or credit, or 
The balancing of public budgets and the 
restricting of wage increases to productivity 
increases should be taken in coordination 
with a stabilization of the quantity of money 
and credit. It is probable that no one of the 
three could be done apart from the other two, 
and certainly all three phases of the problem 
should be dealt with simultaneously. 

‘Unless such steps are taken soon, inflation 
will gain new momentum and, like all infla- 
tionary cycles before in the history of the 
world, will tend to gain in explosive force. 
Inflation is our first problem. Until it is 
solved, the solutions of progress in other 
areas will elude the Nation. 

Socialist doctrine teaches that the public 
debt is an impersonal, distant burden, which 
the government carries and manages in its 
own way, with no charge upon the worker. 
“We owe it to ourselves,” was President 
Roosevelt's glib dismissal of the public debt. 

‘The theory of deficit spending was stated 
eloquently on January 3, 1936, by President 
Roosevelt in his third budget message: 

“Our. policy is succeeding. The figures 
prove it. Secure in the knowledge that 
steadily increasing deficits will turn in time 
into steadily increasing surpluses, and that It 
is the deficit of today which is making pos- 
sible the surplus of tomorrow, let us pursue 
the course we have mapped.” 

In those days the Federal debt stood at $34 
Dillion. The figure for January 1964 was $310 
billion. “The deficits of today” did not, alas, 
make the “surpluses of tomorrow. 

Inflation weakens gravely our international 
position in every direction. In 1932, a very 
difficult year under the fixed gold standard, 
our balance of payments was $131 million in 
our favor. By 1962 our balance of payments 
was $3 billion against us. During the last 5 
years, we have lost more than $8 billion in 
Bold to oversea account. 

In 1932 the entire Federal establishment 
was operated with 563,000 civilian employees; 
in 1962 the daily average of full-time Federal 
civilian workers was 2,496,455, = 

In 1932 Federal aid to the States was $222 
million; in 1962 it was $6,574 million, or 
roughly 30 times larger. Federal aid is the 
deceptive device of socialism which, as Will 
Rogers once observed, permits us “to spend 
money we haven't got for things we can't 
afford.” 

Our constitutional system was established 
in 1789 with total Federal debts in the range 
of $77 million and total Federal receipts in 
the range of $4 million a year. With a popu- 
lation of 4 million, Federal costs were roughly 
$1_a year per capita. 

From these wobbly beginnings the United 
States was launched on what historically 
stands as a policy of pay as you go. i 

By 1834 the Federal establishment was out 
of debt, total obligations at the end of that 
year standing at only $38,000 in bills payable. 
During those first 46 years the new Govern- 
ment reported an operating cash surplus in 
34 different years. Federal deficits occurred 
in only 12 years, 4 of them the war years, 
1812-15. 

‘The Civil War years developed a deficit of 
$2.7 billion for 1861-65 combined, and the 
end of 1866 recorded a Federal debt of $2.8 
billion, or roughly $73 per capita, as against 
$19 per capita at the founding of the Repub- 
lic in 1789. 

But after the Civil War there was not an- 
other Federal budget deficit during the next 
28 years. ‘The war debt was retired in part 
every year. We entered 1894 with a Federal 
debt of $961 million, or fractionally less than 
$14 per capita. 

The Nation at this point was 105 years 
old. It had experienced two wars, had ex- 
panded from 4 million population to a thriv- 
ing, dynamic 68 million. The per capita 
Federal debt now stood $5 below 1789. Pay- 
as-you-go had prevailed as a fixed national 
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tradition for the first full century of our 
development, And this tradition was to hold 
for another 22 years, 

At the end of 1916 the Federal debt stood 
at $1.2 billion, or $12 per capita, down $2 per 
capita from 1894, and down $7 per capita 
since 1789. 

World War I left a Federal debt of $25.5 
billion in 1919, which was reduced to $16.2 
billion by the end of 1930. Here, the Federal 
debt stood at $130 per capita. 

At this point began a wholly new epoch 
in the financial history of America and the 
world. The Federal budget surplus of $737,- 
673,000 reported for the fiscal year 1930 was 


1947. 
stood at $258 billion, or 
Since that date the Pede: 
vanced steadily to $310 billion, of which $291 
billion has been contracted since 1932, and 
$309 billion since the political era of Wood- 
row Wilson's new freedom began in 1913, 
For more than 50 years since 1913 our Fed- 
eral deficits average out at approximately 
$6.2 billion a year, net; and this despite the 
fact that for 11 consecutive years, 1920-30, 
there was never a Federal budget deficit, 
During those 11 surplus years, the combined 
Federal surplus mounted to $8.5 billion. 

An average deficit of more than $6 billion 
a year over a period of half a century clearly 
marks the road to the national catastrophe 
of runaway inflation, The former national 
will to a balanced budget now is palsied. 
Yet all history warns that only a balanced 
budget for 5 consecutive years could avert 
the gathering disaster. Who leads in that 
direction? 

As of April 1, 1964, the Federal debt stood 
at $310.4 billion, or $1,622 per capita, as 
against $1,575 at June 30, 1961. Over these 
last 3 years the per capita Federal debt has 
increased by $47. For the average family 
of four, the Federal debt today represents an 
invisible mortgage of $6,488, or considerably 
more than a full year’s income for the aver- 
age principal breadwinner. 

‘The late Congressman Clarence Cannon, 
of Missouri, for more than 20 years, chairman 
of the House of Representatives Committee 
on Appropriations, knew every nook and 
cranny of the Federal Establishment, prob- 
ably better than any other individual of his 
time. 

Total spending authorizations recom- 
mended by the President for fiscal year 1964, 
Chairman Cannon reported, were $107.9 bil- 
Non, “the second peacetime year in histor 
the asking price has exceeded $100 billion.” 

‘The several departmental appropriations 
bills for 1964 added up to $924 billion, to 
which must be added $12 billion in perma- 
nent annual appropriations which need not 
be authorized anew each year, making total 
spending authorizations for the year $104.4 
billion, This was the new spending total 
after Congress had cut the President's orig- 
inal budget by 86.5 billion, which still left 
an estimated 1964 deficit of $9 billion, 

Chairman Cannon called Thomas Jefferson 
as his witness; 

‘Nothing is more certain than that the 
days of that government are numbered whose 
expenditures exceed its income. ‘The servi- 
tude of debt, whether individual or national, 
is the quintessence of slavery; one is a ca- 
lamity which affects but a few; but the other 
spreads its ruinous power not only over the 
whole community, but upon coming genera- 
tions.” 

Interest on the Federal debt now takes 
approximately 10 cents out of every dollar 
in the budget, or $10.5 billion a year. 

“It figures out to the incredible sum of 
$20,000 every minute the clock ticks, every 
day and night of the year,” Chairman Can- 
non pressed. 

Senator Hany F. Byap of Virginia, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, like- 
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wise expresses grave concern that our inter- 
national accounts show an accumulated defi- 
cit of $33 billion since 1943—all of which 
must be covered by gold shipments or fayor- 
able trade balances in future years, 

"I doubt if any situation confronting this 
Nation today is more serious than this,” 
Senator Brxo admonished. 

As of mid-1964 our gold reserves were down 
to $15.5 billion. Roughly $12 billion of this 
bullion is required by law to be held in the 
Federal Reserve System to back our own cur- 
rency. Senator Bran's audit itemized foreign 
claims against us aggregating $18 billion in 
currency and credit balances payable in New 
York, 

“In short, our gold not dedicated to back- 
ing the dollar could be dissipated overnight. 
In this frightening dilemma we would be 
faced with diluting the dollar’s gold base or 
reneging on our policy of offering the gold- 
or-dollar option in foreign payments due. 
Either action would have catastrophic ef- 
fects.” 

The 20th century's- population explo- 
sion presents new challenges to the theo- 
retical managers of world inflation, In 
primitive areas where the deceptions of in- 
flation restrict, hamper, or misdirect produc- 
tive energies and capacties, poverty and 
hunger will spread quickly to catastrophic 
proportions—as now clearly visible in China, 
India, Brazil, Egypt, and many parts of Equa- 
torial Africa, 

In the blinding razzle-dazule of world in- 
flation, the fact has all but escaped public 
attention that per capita food production 
for the entire world in 1964 was somewhat 
lower than in 1940. Yet in many countries 
of Asia and Latin America mounting tidal 
waves of printing press money have produced 
lulling illusions of glowing prosperity. This 
vital link between population pressures and 
inflation is presented brilliantly by Maj, L. 
L. B. Angas, one of the world’s most respected 
authorities on money: 

“Since there are of course few human dis- 
comforts on this earth which government 
aid would not in large measure relieve in the 
short run, humane people are always advo- 
eating more socialistic government spending. 
But since higher taxes cause dislocation, 
humanists like to avoid imposing higher 
taxes—which incidentally lead to their losing 
votes. They therefore resort to the printing 


An easy measure of inflation is at hand. 
Our gross national product for 1962 Is of- 
cially reported at $560 billion. In 1939 prices, 
this figure becomes $230 billion, The dif- 
ference is $330 billion for 1962, and an even 
greater amount for 1963 and 1964, ‘This 
means that when we boast our fabulous 
national growth since 1940 we are actually 
dealing with 8330 billion of the purest wind 
and water—infiation. 

In short, the American economy today is 
keeping books on roughly $330 billion a year 
which represents only zero in real economic 
benefits to the people, as measured in 1935-39 
prices, 

‘Throughout the entire economy everybody 
is contriving frantically every day for his 
just share of this $330 billion in spun sugar, 
And it is this hectic quest for a rightful por- 
tion of stupendous chimerical values which 
induces today’s wave of adulteration, fraudu- 
lent packaging, gambling, blue-sky invest- 
ments, and get-rich-quick quacks in every 
facet of our economic life, As money de- 
clines in value steadily from year to year, 
public morals decay. 

The simple truth is that inflation once 
started seldom is ended short of a total na- 
tional collapse. It was so in Napoleonic 
France, in postwar Germany, in 20th- 
century China, in the Brazil of 1960-64. Once 
the printing presses start, they run faster 
and faster—until they break down. In the 
words of Prof. E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton, 
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a world authority: “Inflation, once well 
started, is both politically and economically 
exceedingly difficult to control.” 

‘The Directory in France took the inflation 
route in 1790-93, and at the end of the ex- 
periment one of the foremost inflationists 
lamented: “Commerce Is dead; betting has 
taken its place.” 

‘Another chronicle of the French disaster 
concludes: “Within the year, new issues of 
assignats were coming from the presses every 
month. All public morality was submerged 
in a tidal wave of paper, All France was 
awash with the filthy rot of repudiation. 
When at last the printing presses failed, the 
guillotine took over, and all Europe was 
aflame for a generation, When honest money 
is abandoned, civilization goes down in a 
heap.” 

All monetary history appears to support 
the thesis that a fixed medium of exchange is 
a mark of cultural maturity in nations, As 
long ago as 1832, Daniel Webster warned in 
the U.S. Senate: “He who tampers with the 
currency robs labor of its bread. He panders 
indeed to greedy capital, which is keen- 
sighted and may shift for itself, but he beg- 
gars labor, which is unsuspecting and too 
busy with the present to calculate for the 
future. The prosperity of the work-people 
lives, moves, and has its being in established 
credit and a steady medium of payment.” 

More recently, in 1960, the distinguished 
American economist, Henry Hazlitt, offered 
an equally incisive observation in answer to 
those who would protect themselves against 
monetary degeneration: 

“There is only one solution—only one sure 
hedge against inflation that can protect 
everybody: Don’t have inflation. If you have 
it, halt it as soon as possible.” 


The Korean Cultural and Freedom 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, as an inter- 
ested friend and student of Korea and 
her people, I was attracted to the news 
of the formation of the Korean Cultural 
and Freedom Foundation, 

Its president is the highly respected 
and widely experienced Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, former Chief of Naval Operations. 

Its executive vice president is the well- 
liked and very capable Dr. You Chan 
Yang, who for 9 years was the Korean 
Ambassador to the United States. Here 
follows an article from the Washington 
Post of August 3, 1964: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 3, 1964) 
Town Torics—Tur ApmmaL Never Toor 
Down Frac 
(By Marie McNair) 
a truism with many people that once 
they “retire” they're buster than ever, Adm 
Arleigh Burke, former Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, could be one of those people, 

‘The former CNO is general chairman of the 
Boy Scout-Capital Campaign to develop a 
camp reservation near Lexington, Va., and is 
a director for the Central Strategic Studies 
at Georgetown University, as well as being 
director in several financial organizations. 

Now he has taken on the presidency of the 
newly founded Korean Cultural and Freedom 
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Foundation, of which former Korean Am- 
bassador, Dr. You Chan Yang is executive 
vice president. 

Says the Admiral: “The Korean people 
possess not only a national will for the main- 
tenance of freedom but also the experience of 
combating Communist strategy and tactics 
gained in a bitter war. ‘These assets should 
Decome known and appreciated throughout 
the free world.” 

Objective of the foundation Is a further- 
ance of free world goals in containment of 
communism on the Asiatic Continent; this to 
be achieved by establishment and mainte- 
nance of a favorable climate for joint efforts 
of the peoples of Korea and the United 
States. 

You Chan Yang, who stayed on in Wash- 
ington when he was replaced as Ambassa- 
dor after 9 years, is confident the founda- 
tion will demonstrate to the American peo- 
ple that their confidence in Korea is not 
Misplaced. 

“The American people freed Korea in 1945 
and again, in the 1950's and enabled this 
embattled nation to survive. Today, Korea 
is the grateful recipient of American eco- 
omic and military assistance.” 

Dr. Yang, who has seyeral honorary de- 
grees from American and other universities, 
is in great demand as a speaker in this coun- 
try. Working with Admiral Burke and the 
Ambassador will be vice presidents of the 


West Texas State College; and William Horn- 
ing, vice president of the New York Central 
Ratlroad. William E. Carey, Jr., a Washing- 
ton attorney, is secretary, and Luis Corea, 
senior vice president of Riggs National Bank, 


4s treasurer. 


Invitation to Maniacs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the continuing interest of our 
aviation traveling public and concern 
over various threats to the safety of air- 
Une operations caused by mentally un- 
stable people who purchase large 
amounts of trip insurance to resolve 
their personal financial problems, I sub- 
mit for the record and benefit of my col- 
leagues a recent article by Mr. Wayne W. 
Parrish, noted aviation writer, “Invita- 
tion to Maniacs.” 

I believe the article clearly states the 
reasons why legislative action by the 
Congress is necessary to remove this 
threat to an innocent air-traveling pas- 
Senger. The 44 lives lost in the Pacific 
Air Lines crash recently is just one case 
in point: 

INVITATION To MaNtacs 
(By Wayne W. Parrish) 

‘There have been 18 known or suspected 
Airline bomb incidents worldwide in the past 
30 years. Half of these were in the United 
States and of these nine, seven were fatal 
accidents. Insurance has been established 
88 a possible factor in five. Only these are 
known; probably there have been more. 

Bombing of airliners is not a pleasant sub- 
Ject and the less said of ít in the consumer 
Public prints the better, for emotionally dis- 
turbed people are prone to pick up sugges- 
tions from the wanton acts of others. 
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Unpleasant or not, the subject must re~ 
ceive continuing study by industry and Gov- 
ernment. It won't vanish by itself and it can 
become worse. 

‘The ease with which trip insurance can 
be obtained at airports is often cited as a 
factor in bomb incidents. Overdue right now 
is a complete examination of airport insur- 
ance sales, both by those impersonal vend- 
ing machines and at counters. 

Only recently Congressman Jonny BELL 
Wrams, at the instigation of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, introduced a bill (HR. 
11578) to prohibit the sale of insurance 
covering a specific trip or round trip. The 
concern of the pilots is obvious in view of 
such horrendous acts as the recent shoot- 
ing of a Pacific Air Lines crew by an insur- 
ance-laden demented suicide-bent joker. 

Just lately FAA Administrator Najeeb 
Halaby appointed Clarence Pell, Jr., as a con- 
sultant to assist the FAA in its efforts to 
combat airline sabotage and to raise the level 
of general aviation safety. Belated as this 
appointment may be, it is welcome at least 
in principle. 

Mr. Pell is unquestionably knowledgeable 
about aviation insurance. He is a director 
of Associated Aviation Underwriters and 
heads up the Aviation Division of Marine 
Office of America, an insurance firm. But 
some eyebrows may be raised that one so 
directly identified with aviation insurance is 
the proper person to give objective consulta- 
tion to FAA. Perhaps this is doing an injus- 
tice to Mr. Pell, but the fact remains that 
the insurance companies are in the same 
ball of wax along with the carriers and the 
airports, and each is an interested party for 
one reason or another. 

In any event, isn't it high time to remove 
those vending machines from airports? And 
isn’t the selling of trip insurance by un- 
trained girls selected for beauty, grooming, 
Personality (in various order of employment 
availability) nothing short of pushing lot- 
tery tickets with a built-in hazard? 

Certainly the public must have insurance 
available to it, but there are many sensible 
avenues open for this on a dignified basis 
and with proper investigation. Not the least 
evil of trip insurance at airports is the fact 
that the public is being gouged quite sharply. 
‘While safety is not involved, ethics certainly 
are, and to this extent the airport manage- 
ments are tightly woven into the sharp prac- 
tices. 

‘There was a time when the ease of obtain- 
ing low-cost trip insurance was a great sales 
boon to the airlines. If such generous 
amounts of coverage could be had at such 
(then) low cost, the argument to the timid 
prospective passenger went, then airline 
travel must be very safe. And supporting 
statistics were ample. 

‘Then came the headlong rush of munici- 
Palities to squeeze every last dime out of 
concessions and tenants to pay for overplush 
terminal monuments to local politicos or to 
civic pride. Before long the competition for 
concessions became intense and airport man- 
agements, not being exactly stupid, 
their hands tn glee as the bidding went high- 
er and higher. (It is noteworthy that the 
additional concession revenues were not ap- 
plied to lower landing fees, for these con- 
tinued upward too.) 

‘The public has been quite ignorant of the 
high tribute it pays to airports. What's left 
goes into direct selling cost—the premiums. 
It has been a lush business, very much like 
a big lottery that has heavy sales expenses 
but still has plenty left over for winners and 
the ultimate objective of the lottery, 

While no one can dispute the convenience 
of vending machines and counters to the 20 
percent of the air travelers who-use them, the 


angers inherent in this open lottery system. 
should be obvious. 
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A New York investment broker, I. W. Burn- 
ham I, wrote to a New York newspaper in 
May in part, as follows: 

“The frequency of accidents is not so great 
that ordinary insurance, sold through the 
usual channels, could not cover the legiti- 
mate needs of people who wish to protect 
themselves against the contingency of air 
travel accidents. 

“Inadvertently, the ease of issuance of acei- 
dent insurance has permitted emotionally 
disturbed people to waste enough lives al- 
ready. The screening process of the average 
insurance policy is not perfect, but it offers at 
least some safeguards that do not exist with 
vending machine polictes. 

‘Well stated. 

One corrective step could be the support of 
the ALPA-sponsored bill in Congress or some 
similar proposal, assuming such legislation to 
be constitutional, for there is today not one 
iota of Federal regulation or control over in- 
surance. -A second step should be an indus- 
try-Government plan to make easier the ob- 
taining of travel (not trip) insurance for 
those who want the protection. 

Preliminary to all this, however, is one 
step which insurance companies themselves 
could take if they could work up the proper 
attitude in the public interest. This would 
be to limit very sharply, right now, the 
amount of trip insurance that can be ob- 
tained at airports, and to advertise promi- 
nently this limitation. At most airports to- 
day there is virtually no limit; what an invi- 
tation to the mentally unbalanced. Only at 
the two FAA airports, Washington National 
and Dulles, is there a limitation and this was 
achieved in 1960 by the then FAA Adminis- 
trator, Elwood “Pete” Quesada, who was ap- 
palled not only at the risk to the traveling 
public at Having high coverage so easily 
available, but also at the gouge being made 
against the public by high concession costs 
from the airports. 

‘There may be other solutions at hand. It 
is a subject that needs urgent study and 
action. Is there any airport with the courage 
to be the first to throw out vending machines 
and counters? 


Hubert F. Lee Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Mr. Hubert F. Lee, 
editor of Dixie Business magazine, has 
received unique honor in his election as 
@ charter member of the National Avia- 
tion Hall of Fame. 


I offer the following article from the 
July 29, 1964, issue of the Decatur-De- 
Kalb News: 

Hubert F. Lee of DeKalb, for 35 years editor 
of Dixie Business magazine, has been elected 
a charter member of the National Aviation 
Hall of Pame. 

‘The National Aviation Hall of Fame was 
chartered by Congress on April 6, 1964. In- 
corporators included Lockheed's chairman 
Courtland Gross, Donald W. Douglas, Sr., Igor 
I. Sikorsky, Milton A. Caniff, James S. Mc- 
Donald, Jr., and Eugene W. Kettering. 

Lee got out of the old Army Air Service in 
1921, when he began his writing career as 
reporter for the Atlanta Constitution. He 
attended the old Army Balloon School at Lee 
Hall, Va., in 1919. 


A4102 
Supreme Court Sophistry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit the following editorial as timely 
and worthy of consideration by all who 
are concerned over the present legislative 
trend of the Supreme Court. This ed- 
itorial, originally appearing in a Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Association 
news release, was reprinted in the Her- 
ald American newspapers, which has the 
third largest circulation in southern Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. Cliff Smith, the publisher 
of the 13 Herald American newspapers, 
has written many noteworthy editorials. 
In this instance, he has selected “Su- 
premo Court Sophistry” to speak for 


SUPREME COURT SOPHISTRY 

Louis XIV, who ruled France from 1643 to 
1715, said, “I am the state.” 

This meant that his word was law. Many 
a king has believed that he was the state. 
Dictators of today have the same idea. 

‘To avoid such catastrophe, when this Na- 
tion was formed powers were to be divided 
between National and State Governments 
and, on the national level, further dispersed 
among the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. 

The President of the United ‘States, the 
Congress, and the Supreme Court all receive 
thelr from the Constitution. 

‘The Constitution is short. It can be print- 
ed on a dozen pages; yet it took the Conven- 
tion 4 long, hot summer months to write it. 

It was hard for the delegates to agree 
on a new form of Government. They thought 
and planned carefully. 

The men who wrote the Constitution did 
not believe that any man 1s the state. They 
believed that the people are the state. The 
people have a right to make the laws, to ex- 
plain the laws, and enforce them, 

‘The fathers of the Constitution wanted to 
be free. wanted to be sure that their 
children and their children’s children would 
be free. 

They did not believe that all the power 
should be in the hands of one person or a 
group of persons. 

Yet, today all judgments of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court sre quite generally regarded 
ag sacred—even when those judgments re- 
quire radical, unpopular departures from our 
historic and accepted way of life. 

‘The current impression that a Supreme 
Court decision proclaims the law of the land 
for the entire country is a popular delusion. 

No single Supreme Court decision is or 
can become “the law of the land.” 

The basic law of the land is the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

Of all the judicial legislation that has pro- 
ceeded from the Supreme Court in recent 
years, the most revolutionary is its decree 
which prescribes and commands new form- 
ulas and procedures for the apportionment 
of State legislatures. 

The State's cherished right to constitu- 
tional self-government in the management 
of its own legislative household has been 
ignored. 

‘The Court's reapportionment decision con- 
firms the fact that this tribunal has all but 
abandoned its historic function of deciding 
cases, for the apparently more exciting role 
of conducting a new American revolution. 

A sharp criticism came from the Court 
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itself in the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Harlan, while stating the decision results in 
“a radical alteration in the relationship be- 
tween the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, particularly the Federal judiciary. 

“This decision involves the Court amend- 
ing the Constitution * * * this Court does 
not serve its high purpose when it exceeds Its 
authority * * * for when, in the name of 
constitutional interpretation, the Court adds 
something to the Constitution that was de- 
liberately excluded from it, the Court in 
reality substitutes its view of what should 
be so, for the amending process." 

Justice Harlan advised “the Constitution 
is not a panacea for every blot upon the pub- 
lic welfare, nor should this Court, ordained 
as a judicial body, be thought of as a general 
haven for reform movements. 

“The Constitution is an instrument of 
government, fundamental to which is the 
Premise that in a diffusion of governmental 
authority lies the greatest promise that this 
Nation will realize liberty for all its citizens.” 

Justice Potter Stewart had this to say: 

“The Court’s Draconian pronouncement, 
which makes unconstitutional the legisla- 
tures of most of the 50 States finds no sup- 
port in the words of the Constitution, in any 
prior decision of this Court, or in the 176- 
year political history of our Federal Union. 

“What the Court has done was to convert a 
particular political philosophy into a consti- 
tutional rule binding upon all States and 
without regard for the many individualized 
and differentiated characteristics of each 
State, stemming from each State's distinct 
history, aphy, distribution of popula- 
tion, and political heritage.” 

Which is to say, in substance, that we are 
approaching a government not by the Con- 
#titution ‘but by nine: men—appolnted for 


beet tie ie Geen to Aae te gob- 
bledygook of intellectual sophistry which 
ultimately will result in the obituary of our 
Republic? 

Remember with concern that our Nation’s 
Founding Fathers when writing the Consti- 
tution did not believe that all the power 
should be in the hands of one person or a 
group of persons. 

‘Tyranny has many forms, It is an of- 
fense against all citizens. In resisting 
tyranny do not be deceived by those who cry 
that centralized power is in accord with “the 
spirit of the times.” 


Honorable Clair Engle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I 
avail myself of this opportunity to ex- 
press my great sorrow on the passing 
of my good friend, Senator Clair Engle, 
of California. His picture adorns the 
wall of my office. It is autographed: 

To my good friend, Dr, Fernés-Isern, a 
great representative of the people of Puerto 
Rico—Clair Engle, chairman, House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


I always found him a congenial and 
generous friend. 

I had the honor of serving with Sen- 
ator Engle on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee from the time that I 
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began serving in Congress in 1947 and 
until he was elected to the Senate in 
1958. He served as chairman of this 
committee during the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses. It was while Clair Engle was 
serving on the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee that three most im- 
portant legislative measures were 
adopted relative to fundamental political 
questions of Puerto Rico. In 1947, an 
amendment to the Organic Act of Puerto 
Rico was adopted to make the office of 
Governor an elective office. In 1950 an 
act enabling the people of Puerto Rico to 
organize themselves politically under a 
constitution of their own adoption was 
passed. In 1952, there was passed the 
joint resolution whereby Congress gave 
its approval to the constitution which 
the people of Puerto Rico had adopted; 
thus was the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico born. Clair Engle gave his full 
support to the elective governor bill, 
which the late Michigan Congressman, 
Fred Crawford, had introduced. He gave 
full support to the enabling act of 1950 
and to the approval of the constitution 
in 1952, two bills which I had introduced. 

On the occasion of the celebration of 
the Fourth of July, 1950, in Puerto Rico, 
we traveled together to San Juan to par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies of the day; on 
the previous evening the President of the 
United States had signed the bill for 
which we both had fought so hard. Clair 
Engle and I were in Miami on the morn- 
ing of that July 4th and received the 
news of the President's approval over 
the wire. He was as exultant as I was, 
for he always had a warm place in his 
heart for the people of Puerto Rico. 

It was with great sadness that I first 
heard of his illness. It has been with 
great sadness that I have learned of his 
death, I am sure I am interpreting the 
feelings of the people of Puerto Rico 
when I speak on this occasion, The 
people of Puerto Rico, in turn, have al- 
ways had a warm place in their hearts 
for Clair Engle, as they do for all our 
friends who have contributed to the po- 
litical development of our people and to 
their attainment of the status of free- 
dom, democracy, and dignity in which we 
now live. 

I extend heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. 
Engle and his daughter Yvonne. 


The Policeman and His Job 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF rowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 
Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune: 
‘Tue POLICEMAN AND Hts Jon 
The policeman on the beat faces a tougher 
and more important Job in most of our cities 
today than he ever faced before. Represent- 
ative PauL Finner, of Illinois, put the prob- 
lem in graphic terms when he spoke at the 
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State convention of the American Legion here 
on Saturday, 

At the opening of his 10-minute talk, he 
sald; “Between the time my remarks begin 
and end, 40 major crimes will be committed, 
including one gir) or woman forcibly raped, 
three aggravated assaults, two armed rob- 
beries, 20 burglaries, 10 automobiles stolen, 
and 10 other larcenies. Between this moment 
and 1 hour from now, someone in the United 
States will be murdered. And during the 3- 
day period required for this convention, a law 
officer will be killed as he goes about his haz- 
ardous work." 

‘This is more than just the occasional and 
isolated criminal act which is nearly always 
with us, It is more than organized crime, 
often protected by corrupt politicians, It is 
what Senator Goupwarer called a “growing 
menace to personal safety.” It is disrespect 
for law and order which is approaching epi- 
demic proportions, 

It is encouraged by the examples of the 
Bobby Bakers and those in high office who 
Protect them. It is facilitated by recent 
court decisions which make it more and more 
dificult for the police to obtain a convic- 
tion. It ís excused by the sort of sympa- 
thizers who Mark Twain said go about drip- 
Ping tears “from their permanently impaired 
and leaky waterworks.” It is instigated 
openly by Communists and racial agitators 
and others eager to create the chaos on which 
they thrive, and it is camouflaged by a tor- 
Tent of abuse against the police, consisting 
chiefly of charges of corruption and bru- 
tality. 

The latter charges are unrelated to the 
fact that there are some lemons on almost 
every big police force. They would go on 
even if every policeman were a saint, because 
their purpose is to discredit those policemen 
who are trying to do a conscientious Job of 
preserving order and restraining violence. 

No wonder there is a feeling of frustration 
on the part of policemen who try to do their 
Job honestly and efficiently. The attitudes 
Which are so common today not only make 
it more difficult for them to cope with a 
tough job; they actually make the Job 
tougher. 

Most policemen, as Mr. Findley said, “de- 
serve a pat on the back, not brickbats on 
the head. They deserve applause, not Jeers. 
‘They deserve fairplay, not reckless—and I 
repeat reckless—charges of brutality.” 

And when a policeman dies in the line of 
duty, Mr. Puoxpury said, his family deserves 
financial help. To give this help, Mr. FINDLEY 
Proposed that the American Legion establish 
& police heroes benefit fund supported by 
voluntary public contributions. This respon- 
sibility is a logical one, he said, for an or- 
ganization dedicated to strengthening the 
American way of life in which law and order 
is fundamental, 

When we encourage good police work, we 
are helping ourselves; because without them, 
as Mr. Prypurr sald, the country would be: 
Jungle of cringing fear, violence, and 


Civil Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 4, 1964 

Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, “time is 
Short. Action is necessary. Words are 
getting tiresome,” This is what Negroes 
are saying today, Negroes who are justi- 
fiably impatient. Violence has broken 
out in the Negro ghettos of the coun- 
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try directed against the intolerable con- 
ditions in which they are forced to live. 
Thomas Paine said, “These are the times 
that try men’s souls.” These lines may 
never have been more true than they are 
today. We must meet the problems with 
constructive programs. 

As Walter Lippmann points out in the 
New York Herald Tribune of July 30, 
1964, there are two possible alternatives: 
First, police the disorders and keep the 
lid on; or second, police the disorders and 
meet the problems head on with pro- 
grams that will begin to cure the ills. 
Unfortunately, as Mr. Lippmann ob- 
serves, the Republicans have chosen as 
their presidential candidate a man who 
seems to be incapable of understanding 
the complexities of the present, and who 
thus has chosen the first method. 

Mr. Lippmann asks us to face our 
problems and to choose the second alter- 
native. President Johnson has made 
that choice, and I fully endorse his ef- 
forts in this direction. That is the Amer- 
ican way to bring about equality with 
Justice. 

The article follows: 

Cry, Prace 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

‘The raw edge of the Negro riots in Harlem 
and in other northern cities is that the rec- 
ognized Negro leaders lost control of the 
mobs. For some time, close observers of the 
mounting Negro protest have been watching 
apprehensively for this development. ‘They 
have fenred the dread moment when young 
Negroes, unemployed or badly employed, un- 
educated and desperate, would break away 
from the preaching of nonviolence and go on 
a rampage of hatred and destruction. 

This breaking loose from the recognized 
leaders 1s a critical and ominous event, and 
civil peace in this country depends on 
whether the breach between the young Ne- 
groes and the older veteran lenders can be 
healed, 

Tt is essential to begin by realizing clearly 
the basic difference between the American 
Negro protest and almost all African move- 
ments abroad. It is that the American move- 
ment is in the true sense of the word coi 
servative: the American Negroes are not agi- 
tating for a new social order but for admis- 
ston to the social order which now exists. 
‘This could change. If the established Negro 
leadership is pushed aside and the desperate 
young crowds fear nothing because they 
have nothing to lose, the Negro movement 
could become the prey of guerrilla agitators. 

With this in mind, we must choose between 
the two courses of action which are now 
open to us. One is to stamp out the dis- 
orders when they appear, using the local 
police and if necessary the National Guard 
and the Federal Army; the rest of the prob- 
lem is to be left to the States. The other 
course Js to stamp on the disorders wherever 
they break. out and at the same time to try 
at all levels of government to redress the 
grievances which are the causes of the dis- 
orders. 

‘The first course is that of the Republican 
Party since it was taken over in San Pran- 
cisco. As a national party it is, like all the 
rest of us, opposed to Negro disorders and 
it is in favor of the use of police forces at 
all levels of government to stamp out these 
disorders. But as a national party it is no 
longer interested in the redress of the 
grievances at the national level, and—con- 
sidering Governor Wallace—at any level. 

Leaving out all considerations of liberty 
and justice as they apply to Negroes, the 
Goldwater policy opens up the prospect of 
endless disorder. For taking Senator Goup- 
waren’s vote on the Civil Rights Act, the 
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Republican platform, and the alliance with 
the southern racists, we have a case of push- 
ing on the safety valve and tying it down. 
To stop the protests and to shut off real hope 
of redressing the grievances is a recipe for 
disorder. If the legitimate grievances of the 
Negroes cannot be dealt with by open and 
nonviolent demonstrations and propaganda, 
a condition will be created for clandestine 
and violent criminality. 

‘The alternative course is to police the dis- 
orders and to redress the grievances. The 
rioting is intolerable and cannot be tolerated. 
But for an increasing number of Negroes 
their grievances are intolerable and will not 
be endured very much longer. The essen- 
tial point is to prove to the large mass of 
peaceable Negroes that there is light at the 
end of the tunnel, that the same public 
authority which enforces law and order 
is also committed to reform. 

This is the way to restore the broken com- 
munications between the recognized non- 
revolutionary and nonviolent Negro leaders 
and the minorities of desperate young men. 
‘The Negro community must be enabled to 
believe that the public authorities are their 
hope and not their enemy. In this most con- 
crete sense, civil peace in the United States 
depends on the cooperation of the Negro 
community, 


Elmer Winter Leads Efforts for Private 
Youth Employment Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, providing 
jobs for the flood of youths entering the 
labor market is one of the biggest tasks 
facing the Nation. 

A story in today's edition of the Wash- 
ington Post describes the excellent work. 
being done by Elmer L. Winter, president. 
of Manpower, Inc., in Milwaukee to meet 
this problem. I believe the Members will 
find this article of interest: 

Disraicr oF COLUMBIA AREA May BENEFIT 
From Yoururowsr, INc—Puor ACENCY 
Srexs Jos ror Yours 

(By Sue Cronk) 

Washington’s jobless youths may get their 
own employment agency next year if a pilot 
project inaugurated in Milwaukee this sum- 
mer is successful. 

Called Youthpower, Inc., it is a private, 
nonprofit operation staffed by high school 
and college volunteers. Since June 1, it has 
Zouma Jone for- ahonit 1,000 persons aged 16 
to 21. 

Most of the positions are temporary sum- 
mer employment, but some 50 permanent 
jobs have been found. Salaries range from 
50 cents an hour for yard work to $120 a 
week for driving a dairy truck, 

Youthpower is the brainchild of Elmer L. 
‘Winter, president of Manpower, Inc., which 
annually employs more than 160,000 people 
in temporary office and industrial Jobs. 

Winter gave Youthpower space in a build 
ing next to Manpower's headquarters in Mil- 
waukee and donated office supplies. 

In town to talk with Bill Devries, head of 
the local Manpower office, about establishing 
a Washington youthpower program next 
year, Winter predicted that his organization 
eventually will have youth employment agen- 
cles across the country. 
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“Tt shouldn't be left completely up to the 
Government to solve the problem” of teenage 
‘unemployment, he said. 

Milwaukee Youthpower not only places 
youths in jobs but tries to create new jobs 
for them by advertising their services in 
wealthy residential areas. 

‘Another program inaugurated this summer 
by Manpower is an extension of its principal 
business of placing women officeworkers in 
temporary Jobs. 

Now à woman can work her way as a tour- 
ist across five continents by getting part- 
time employment through Manpower'’s 48 
offices abroad, 

“Many girls can't swing a trip oyerseas 
without a Job,” Winter said, predicting that 
“it's going to be the wave of the future for 
girls who have office skills to see the world.” 

Manpower gets few applications from 
bilingual. secretaries, "but many American 
firms with foreign offices are willing to take 
English-speaking secretaries, Why, there are 
more than 1,000 American firms in Switzer- 
land alone,” he said. 

‘And Switzerland is the country with the 
most available jobs for traveling American 
women, Winter sald, Belgium is second. 
‘The wages are the same as those paid to na- 
tionals of those countries. 

Winter, finding that the majority of women 
seeking temporary jobs are in the 30 to 40 
age bracket and have been out of the job 
market for several years, has instituted a 
training program to bring them up to date 
on new office machinery and techniques. 

‘Author of “A Woman's Guide to Earning 
a Good Living” (Simon and Schuster, $4.95), 
he has noted that “the need to be needed” is 
becoming an increasing reason why women 
seek jobs. 

‘Manpower equips each woman who finishes 
its training course with a pair of white gloves. 
‘The firm began the glove gimmick 2 years 
ago to attract prospective employers’ atten- 
tion and Winter sometimes wonders if Man- 

didn’t overdo it. 

“We actually get calls from firms that are 
upset because thelr Manpower girl didn't 
wear her white gloves that day,” he said. 
“In some cases, we've sent a pair of gloves to 
her by taxi.” 

A member of the community relations 
service that is working to bring about peace- 
ful compliance with the civil rights law, 
Winter noted that Manpower has been in- 
tegrated since he and another Milwaukee 
lawyer, Aaron Scheinfeld, founded it in 1948. 
had a problem in our office of getting 
out a brief for the Supreme Court,” he re- 
called, “Our regular girl was all tied up 
with other matters. We called a former sec- 
retary of ours and pleaded with her to help 
us out, She saved the day, 

‘Shortly thereafter, he and Scheinfeld “‘con- 
ducted a very scientific survey of, say, eight 
or nine other professional and business peo- 
ple and found their reaction to an agency 
that would provide temporary help quite 
favorable.” 

By 1954, they were so busy with Manpower 
that they gave up their law practice. They 
now have 330 offices in 22 countries, 


Realtor of the 


Owen W. Sherrill: Tex 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Owen 
W. Sherrill, of Georgetown, Tex., is one 
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of the most outstanding citizens of the 
10th Congressional District which I am 
privileged to represent. He has received 
numerous awards and honors through- 
out the years of service to his city as 
mayor, to his State, and to fhis country. 
Just recently, he was accorded the dis- 
tinct honor of being selected as the Texas 
Realtor of the Year and the Austin Real- 
tor of the Year, and I respectfully re- 
quest permission to insert two articles 
from the Texas Landsman which set 
forth the outstanding record of service 
which Mr. Sherrill has rendered: 
OWEN SHERRILL NAMED “REALTOR OF THE 
Yean” 


Owen W. Sherrill, of Georgetown, member 
of the Austin Real Estate Board, was named 
“Texas Realtor of the Year” at the 43d 
Annual Convention of the Texas Real Estate 
Association in El Paso. 

A past president of TREA and lifetime 
member of its board of directors, Mr. Sherrill 
had just recently been named recipient of 
the Austin Realtor of the Year Award by the 
local board in which he maintains member- 
ship. 

The traditional bronze plaque, recognizing 
him for outstanding service and contribu- 
tions to the real estate profession, was 
awarded to Mr. Sherrill at the annual pres- 
ident’s dinner. He also received the Charlie 
F. Gilchrist Memorial Award, a trophy pre- 
sented annually to the Realtor of the Year 
recipient. ‘The trophy was given by Mrs. 
Gilchrist, of Fort Worth, in memory of her 
late husband who was active in local, State, 
and national realtor activities, once serving 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards as vice president first-named. 

‘The presentation was made by Ebby Halli- 
day, of Dallas, winner of the Realtor of the 
Year Award for the preceding year. 

Mr. Sherrill came to Georgetown in 1917 
from his native Navarro County after receiv- 
ing a bachelor of science degree from Texas 
A, & M, College. He was Williamson Coun- 
ty’s first county agent. From this he went 
into banking and real estate and, during the 
depreasion days, organized the Emergency 
Crop Production Loan Office at Dallas which 
handled loans for Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. He served the Government in Dal- 
las, Houston, and Washington, D.C., before 
returning to Georgetown to open his real 
estate office. 

Known nationwide, Mr. Sherrill has be- 
come prominent in the past several years in 
the feld of trades and exchanges. He cur- 
rently serves as a director of the Interna- 
tional Traders Club. 

In 1950-61, he served TREA as president 
and has been active on nearly every com- 
mittee of this organization. For 18 years 
he served on the NAREB board of directors, 
during which time he has missed only one 
NAREB convention and has a 100 percent 
‘attendance record at TREA conventions, An 
accredited farm broker, he is a past presi- 
dent of the National Institute of Farm 
Brokers, and currently serves on the board 
of governors of the Farm and Land Brokers 
Institute. He is a member of Omega Tau 
Rho (old time realtors) fraternity. Among 
other duties, he was a member of the 
Realtors’ Washington Committee for 4 years 
and was chairman of its public land and 
agricultural committee. 

‘Mr. Sherrill has served as mayor of George- 
town, was recipient of the city's Most Worthy 
Citizen Award, represented two Texas Gov- 
ernors at annual Southern States confer- 
ences, served on the first American Arbitra- 
tors Association panel named by the U.S. 
President, is a past president and charter 
member of Georgetown Lions Club, has 
twice served as president of Georgetown 
Chamber of Commerce, and was the first 
out-of-town member of the Austin Chamber 
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of Commerce. He. is a member of the 
advisory board and past president's club of 
the A. & M. College Former Students Asso- 
ciation. He spent 15 years, 10 as chairman, 
working for the construction of dams above 
Georgetown on the San Gabriel River. A 
member of the First Baptist Church, he has 
been twice listed in “Who's Who in the 
Southwest” and its “The Makers of Texas” 
issue. 

Assuredly, whatever endeavors Mr. Sherrill 
may be busily engaged in at the moment, 
they will always be in the interest of what 
he feels will be of benefit to Georgetown 
and Texas. He works and lives by his slogan 
as the “Creator of Ownership.” 


A GROWING Crry WITH INSPIRATION 

Georgetown is "on the grow,” 

Only minutes away from the State's capi- 
tal city of Austin, Georgetown surges ahead 
in attracting industry to {ts Williamson 
County locale, as well as realizing other civic 
additions and improvements. 

Attesting to the stability of Georgetown 1s 
Southwestern University (the main building 
of which is pictured on the cover of this 
issue) which this month celebrates the 122d 
anniversary since its charter was granted by 
the Republic of ‘Texas, making it the oldest 
coeducational university west of the Missis- 
sippi. ‘The 4-year denominational school 
continues to grow in prominence, facilities, 
and educational opportunities. Currently 
guiding 1t as president is Dr. Durwood Flem- 
ing, son-in-law of Realtor and Mrs, Hugh 
January, of Houston. 

‘With a sound footing, Georgetown refuses 
to rest on the laurels of past years, keeping 
an eye ever to the future. These qualities. 
among others, have been appealing to indus- 
try in deciding on location. 

Each pago of this feature section tells a 
portion of the Georgetown story, explaining 
why this town of 6,000 population is such 
a vibrant star on the Texas scene. 

One of the main forces behind all this is 
Realtor Owen W. Sherrill, a past president 
of the Texas Real Estate Association, Mr. 
Sherrill would be the first to insist he hasn't 
done it alone—it has been the combined co- 
operation of many—but this one man’s love 
for—his interest, work, and enthusiasm in— 
his hometown cannot be overlooked. A huge 
helping of credit for the continued progress, 
Just as for this detailed section, properly 
joes to the untiring Owen W. Sherrill, 

‘As Williamson County's first county agent, 
he came to Georgetown in 1917 from his na~ 
tive Navarro County after receiving a bacho- 
lor of science degree from Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege. From there he went into banking and 
real estate and, during the depression days, 
organized the Emergency Crop Production 
Loan Office at Dallas which handled loans 
for Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. He 
served the Government in Dallas, Houston, 
and Washington, D.O. before returning to 
Georgetown to open his real estate office. 

Since that time, Mr. Sherrill's extracur- 
ricular duties and honors have been many, 
which he's always managed to work right 
into his daily schedule of forging ahead with 
his busy real estate business. Known na- 
tionwide, there is no transaction too large 
or too small to Mr. Sherrill's way of thinking. 
and his prominence in the feld of trades has 
grown far and wide. 

‘Space does not permit listing the numer- 
ous offices in which Mr. Sherrill has served 
in the various professional and civic groups 
with which he is affiliated. His realtor mem- 
bership is through the Austin Real Estate 
Board, Texas Real Estate Association and 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
‘As a past president of TREA, he is a lifetime 
member of the board of directors, and has 
served on every major committee of that 
organization. He is a director of NAREB, 
is a past president of the National Institute 
of Farm Brokers, and is active in many of 
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the affiliated institutes of NAREB. Recently 
he was named chairman of the public lands 
committee of the realtors’ Washington com- 
mittee, making the fourth year he has served 
on RWC. 

Mr. Sherrill has served as acting mayor 
of Georgetown, has been reciplent of the 
city’s Most Worthy Citizen Award, and has 
twice been listed in “Who's Who in the 
Southwest." He is a member of the A. & M. 
Former Students’ Past President's Club and 
the association's advisory board, the George- 
town Lions Club, and the chamber of com- 
merce. 

One of Mr. Sherrill’s dreams since his 
county agent days has been for a protected 
San Gabriel River Valley of superproduction, 
supporting greater economy to progressive 
cities along the Brazos tributaries, of which 
the three San Gabriel Rivers are strategic, 
For numerous years he has been chairman 
of Williamson County's San Gabriel Dam 
Committee. And prospects look bright that 
he may yet see that dream come to realiza- 
tion, Meeting with three Texas legislators 
in Washington, D.C., recently, he and the 
three Congressmen agreed to work for au- 
thorization of a dam on the North San 
Gabriel, a dam on the South San Gabriel, a 
dam on the San Gabriel at Laneport, and the 
implementation of the program of the San 
Gabriel Flood Prevention District (small up- 
stream dams) on the San Gabriel and its 
tributaries. 

‘Mr. Bherrill's endeavors are always in the 
Interests of what he feels would be of benefit 
to Georgetown. 

Wherever Owen Sherrill goes, he's George- 
town's “Ambassador of Good Will" and you 
can rest assured that he's encouraging some 
prospect to bring his industry to George- 

wn, 


F.D.R. Memorial Praised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter to 
the editor which appeared in the New 
York Times of Sunday, August 2, 1964, 
in support of the proposed Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial. The me- 
morial was selected from over 500 de- 
Signs by a distinguished jury composed 
of outstanding and recognized experts in 
the field of architecture and has the 
approval of the Fine Arts Commission, 
F.D.R. MEMORIAL PRAISED; Ant HISTORIAN Di- 

CLARES PLANES ARRANGED IN SPACE AN AN- 

CIENT IDEA 
‘To the Eprror: 

In the Times of June 26, Ada Louise 
Huxtable, in marked contrast to most of the 
Press, showed insight and courage in eval- 
uating the Hobermann team’s Roosevelt 
Memorial on its own terms. 

The memorial scheme has been criticized 
from the obsolete point of view of the con- 
ventional 19th-century monuments with 
their static points of reference. To ask that 
the Roosevelt Memorial resemble the tradi- 
tional memorial is, however, tantamount to 
Asking that a Renaissance church employ 
the same means of expression as a Gothic 
cathedral. 

Contemporary art has struggled to evolve 
Over the last half century a multisided space- 
time conception, expressed in the present 
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case by the use of vertical planes on different 
levels which develop actively as the spec- 
tator passes through them. 

‘The idea of planes arranged in space is 
age old and was never more subtly applied 
than in the pyramids of Egypt: the huge, 
immaculate plane surfaces acquire an exist- 
ence of their own and establish spatial re- 
lationships with one another. This same 
principle is active in the Hobermann scheme, 

PROTECTION FOR ARCHITECTS 

‘The architect in the United States is in 
one respect more vulnerable than his fellow 
in other democracies. In Switzerland, for 
example, no scheme other than the prize- 
winning one may be built once the jury has 
pronounced its verdict, If another scheme 
is built, the winner, according to the statutes 
of the Association of Swiss Engineers & 
Architects, must be compensated for the 
entire value of the prize money. 

It is therefore inconceivable that. a family— 
or even a political body—would presume to 
interfere, It might be worthwhile if the 
American Institute of Architects took similar 
steps to safeguard the work of its members. 

As to “we don’t like it”: may it be per- 
mitted to an art historian to point out that 
this statement is not reducible to a specific 
case? There is—as I have often stressed 
since—a split between highly developed 
modes of thinking and modes of feeling 
which lag generations behind. This is espe- 
cially true of the “decisionmakers” of our 
time, the executives, politicians, ete. To pro- 
vide these with a sound basis for artistic 
Judgment is the aim of the newly erected 
Carpenter Arts Center at Harvard, an urgent 
and highly difficult undertaking. 

‘The present scheme was selected from over 
500 projects by a distinguished jury led by 
Roosevelt’s friend and Attorney General, 
Francis Biddle, and composed of jurors of 
the stature of Lewis Mumford. F.D.R. be- 
longs to history, his monument to the Nation. 
Such a memorial is not a birthday present 
for the family, to.like or dislike, ‘That private 
or political bodies seek to kill an officially 
elected scheme is beneath the dignity of a 
democratic society. 


S. Grevton, 
Zowca, July 15, 1964. 


Wilderness Bill Supported as a 
Vital Conservation Measure 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9070) to estab- 
lish a National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem for the permanent good of the whole 
people, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
cause of conservation must be zealously 
defended by Congress. Passage of the 
House wilderness bill is an historic act 
for conservation which I heartily endorse 
and fully support. This action is par- 
ticularly meaningful to me as an in- 
dividual who has been interested in and 
worked for conservation for many years. 
The wilderness bill along with the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act which 
we passed recently offer hopeful promise 
that the United States will always 
possess adequate parklands in the years 
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ahead and that free open spaces of 
mountains, valleys, forests, lakes, and 
streams will endure for generations yet 
unborn. I am gratified to see this prog- 
ress made in preparing the United States 
for its future needs for recreation and 
conservation space. I commend the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee for 
their patient and careful deliberations. 
Their diligence and study is in happy 
contrast to the politically motivated rush 
that has unfortunately characterized 
some committees’ work as they grind out 
hastily conceived proposals now being 
manhandled through legislative chan- 
nels, 

The wilderness bill will insure the 
preservation of more than 9 million 
acres of land in a wilderness state as 
our forefathers found it and makes pro- 
visions for the potential inclusion of ad- 
ditional acres of primitive, wildlife ref- 
uge, and national park areas within the 
next 10 years, In passing this legislation 
we meet a solemn obligation to future 
generations to see that areas of our 
country shall be permanently protected 
from commercial development so that 
future generations may have the oppor- 
tunity of studying and enjoying the un- 
spoiled beauty and splendor of our coun- 
try’s majestic land resources. 

SPIRITUAL VALUE 

The wilderness bill guarantees that 
these lands will be kept in their original 
untouched natural state. No future ad- 
ministrator will be able arbitrarily to 
remoye the wilderness classification of 
these areas. Unless this vital legislation 
is enacted now, we are in danger of los- 
ing a priceless resource that can never be 
regained, 

Setting aside a portion of our land as 
wilderness area means that despite our 
rapidly growing population and burgeon- 
ing commercial development, there will 
always be places in our country where 
wilderness beauty is unmarred and un- 
scarred by civilization, where individuals 
may explore the wilds, and where biolo- 
gists and naturalists may come to study 
wild plant and animal life in their un- 
touched natural state, Above all there 
is a spiritual value to`a wilderness area 
that in this materialistic age should not 
be overlooked. It is important that we 
preserve places where one can truly “lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help.” 


IMPROVEMENT OVER SENATE BILL 


The bill is not perfect but legislation 
seldom is. The provision on 25-year 
mining is disturbing to many but should 
be accepted in the spirit of reasonable 
compromise. The feature included in 
the bill requiring Congressinal approval 
before new lands are added or removed 
from the system is a definite and mean- 
ingful improvement over the Senate- 
passed version. Instead of decisions on 
additions or deletions of land being made 
by administrative order, Congress, the 
voice of the people, is rightly given final 
say in H.R. 9070. This action by the 
House vindicates those in the Senate who 
objected there to ee (os ee 
strongly opposed that and voi 
objections strenuously. Thanks to the 
carefully considered deliberations and 
improvements by the House Committee 
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on Interior and Insular Affairs, I can 
now gladly support this bill. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE HAS WILDERNESS AREA 


My State of New Hampshire has 5,400 
acres to be included in the wilderness 
system—the only area in the northeast. 
to be so included. This is a source of 
pride to New Hampshire's citizens. The 
Great Gulf Wild Area in my district is 
bordered by the magnificant Presidential 
Range in the heart of the White Moun- 
tains, already preserved in the White 
Mountain National Forest. This includes 
Mount Washington, with an elevation of 
6,288 feet, highest peak in northeast 
America. It is an area of unique gran- 
deur to which visitors have repaired over 
the years, for spiritual refreshment and 
strength. 

IN TRADITION OF THE WEEKS LAW 


Let us hope this legislation can be 
worked out in conference and put into 
final form for the President’s signature. 
This law is significant because it indi- 
cates our Nation’s awareness that con- 
servation must start today, not tomor- 
row. Teddy Roosevelt would be proud 
of us for passing this bill. It is in the 
tradition, especially meaningful in New 
Hampshire, of the Weeks’ law which in 
1911 established a new national policy 
for the purchase by the Federal Govern- 
ment of forest lands east of the Great 
Plains thus making possible the White 
Mountain National Forest. Weeks was 
a US. Congressman and Senator from 
Massachusetts but was born in New 
Hampshire where his family still lives. 
His son, Sinclair Weeks, a constituent of 
mine, served with great distinction as 
Secretary of Commerce under President 
Eisenhower. The conservation legisla- 
tion which Weeks sponsored is today re- 
sponsible for our possession in the 
Eastern United States, including New 
Hampshire of invaluable national for- 
ests—forests that were threatened with 
destruction before Weeks saved them. 
‘The wilderness bill is another landmark 
in America’s struggle to preserve and 
conserve its natural heritage. 


Dropout Followup Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
summer the South Bend Community 
School Corp. is taking advantage of title 
V of the National Defense Education Act 
by conducting a dropout followup proj- 
ect in the city of South Bend, Ind., which 
I have the privilege of representing in 
Congress. 

As we all know, the alarming and in- 
creasing number of high school dropouts 
each year is an increasingly serious prob- 
lem and I believe the education and busi- 
ness community of South Bend are to be 
commended for the splendid leadership 
they have shown by making this project 
Possible, 
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The project has not only provided a 
real service to the dropout student, who 
heretofore has been forgotten once he 
left school, but has also provided a great 
deal of information about the dropouts, 
their reasons for dropping out and their 
future plans. All this information will 
greatly aid the schools in identifying 
the potential dropout, who may now be 
kept in school by the increased efforts of 
the school to meet his needs. 


Mr, Speaker, because I feel this proj- 
ect is a most worthwhile one and can 
serve as a valuable example of what other 
cities can do to fight the high school 
dropout problem, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a pamphlet which outlines and 
describes the South Bend dropout follow- 
up project together with a handbook on 
employment and educational assistance 
for out-of-school youth developed for 
the project: 

Sour BEND COMMUNITY SCHOOL CORP. 

Dropout FOLLOWUP PROJECT 

The following project has been approved 
by the Indiana State Department of Public 
Instruction, Guidance Division, as a 1964 
summer project in guidance. The project 
will be supported 100 percent by funds avail- 
able through title V of the National Defense 
Education Act. 

A STATEMENT OF THE PROJECT 

Approximately 500 students have dropped 
out of the South Bend community schools 
this year, In the past, once a student left 
school no further contact was made by the 
school. The dropout project will provide 
an opportunity to follow up students who 
dropped out during the year and provide 
services for these students so they can be- 
come more productive and useful citizens in 
our community. It also will provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity to delve deeper into the 
reasons for leaving school and to examine 
more closely the program of the school in 
relation to the needs of the students who 
leave before graduation. 

The study will be facilitated by the avail- 
ability of background: information on each 
dropout compiled this year by the school 
counselors. 

‘The project will consist of a counseling 
center to provide individual counseling serv- 
ices for dropouts. The center will be lo- 
cated in the Vocational Building of Central 
High School and will be open from 8 a.m. 
to8 p.m. dally. In addition to the individual 
counseling, group sessions will be held on 
various aspects of educational and voca- 
tional planning. 

Four counselors will work as a team in 
conducting the project, All the counselors 
will have responsibilities for contacting and 
interviewing dropouts, counseling, and for 
specific areas of the group guidance. Each 
counselor will also have specific responsi- 
bility. The four areas of responsibility will 
be: 

Director: will provide general direction of 
the project, develop an occupational and 
educational information library in the cen- 
ter and develop printed materials and pam- 
phlets for use in the project. 

Business and industrial coordinator: will 
serve as a liaison person with business and 
industry, arrange for tours of business and 
industry, and work with in-service type pro- 
grams, 

Group guidance coordinator: will be re- 
sponsible for bringing in resource people and 
conducting all group guidance activities. 

Research analyst: will be responsible for 
the analysis of the information coming out 
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of the project and for the assembly of such 
information into meaningful form. 


‘THE OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT 


‘The objectives of the project are: 

1. To gain additional information about 
dropouts, their reasons for dropping out, 
and their future plans. 

2. To provide counseling services for stu- 
dents no longer in contact with the school. 

3. To provide educational and occupational 
information for dropouts, 

4. To Identify areas where the school 
needs to expand its efforts in trying to meet 
the needs of dropouts. 

5. To provide a liaison between the drop- 
out, the school, and the community. 

6. To encourage further education and 
provide a means for dropouts to continue 
their education through evening school, cor- 
respondence work, in-service education with- 
in business and industry, or through the reg- 
ular school program where satisfactory pro- 
grams can be worked out. 

7. To gain information to help identity 
potential dropouts in school in order to in- 
crease our efforts to keep them in school. 

8. The ultimate objective of the project is 
to better prepare each dropout and each po- 
tential dropout of the future for his place 
in society by helping him to utilize his 
potential to the fullest. 

PLAN FOR CONDUCTING THE PROJECT 

‘The following plan of action is anticipated 
for the project: 

1, Analyze Information gathered on the 500 
students who dropped out of school during 
the year, 

2. Locate possible subgroups within the 
total group for intensive study, Le., low abil- 
ity, high ability, high achievers, one-parent 
homes, ete. 

3. Prepare booklet of information for drop- 
outs containing: 

a. Education opportunities in the area and 
persons to contact regarding them. 

b. Vocational opportunities in the area and 
persons to contact regarding them. 

c. Various agencies which could offer help 
to dropouts. 

d. Helpful hints on how and where to look 
for a job. How to interview for a Job, how 
to adyance on a job, etc. 

e. Telephone number and address of Coun- 
seling Service Office. 

4. Conduct personal interviews with drop- 
outs. 

5. Offer counseling services to dropouts 
with office hours from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

6. Provide group sessions for dropouts in 
vocational and educational planning. Ex- 
amples are: 

VOCATIONAL 
. How to look for a job. 
. How to interview for a job. 
How to complete a job application, 
|. How to keep 8 job. 
How to advance on a job. 
EDUCATIONAL 

a. Today's labor force and education. 

b. How to continue your education while 
on the Job. 

c. How to prepare for the job you really 
want. 

d. Types of educational programs that pro- 
vide opportunities for dropouts. 

e. How to study. 

7, Bring In resource people from business 
and industry to discuss their labor needs to- 
day and in the future—to conduct trial in- 
terviews and discuss application procedures 
for industry. 

8. Set up tours of business and industrial 
establishments for the dropouts. 

9. Develop a library of occupational and 
educational materials for use by the drop- 
outs. 

10. Work cooperatively with the Employ- 
ment Security Division Office in South Bend 
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for Job information, aptitude testing, and Job 
Placement. 


How To Oren Doons—Kwnock, Kwock 

Haye certain doors been closed for you be- 
cause of lack of a skill, lack of experience, 
or lack of education? 

Have you had trouble finding a job, keep- 
ing a job, or locating a better job? 

if your answer to any of these questions 
4s “Yes” or if you would like some other kind 
Of assistance, this booklet may be just what 
You are looking for. 

Read it. 

React to what it says. 

Follow up on the suggestions. 

‘The following steps may contain the keys 
to open doors of opportunity for you: 

STEP 1—THE JOB COUNSELING CENTER 

Contact: A job counseling center has been 
established to provide assistance for you. 
These services have been made available in 
South Bend for out-of-school youth who 
have not completed their education through 
a grant provided by the Federal Government. 

These are the services available at the Job 
counseling center without charge: 

1. Employment assistance in: (a) Locating 
jobs, (b) applying for a job, (c) determin- 
ing qualifications for various Jobs, (a) job 

iprovement, 

2. Educational assistance for improving 
Abilities through: (a) Regular school pro- 
grams, (b) work-study programs, (c) busi- 
‘ess and industry in-service programs, (d) 

le and technical programs, (e) appren- 
IP programs, (f) correspondence pro- 
grams, 

If you would like assistance from the Job 
Counseling Center, without charge, call or 

in Monday through Friday from 8:00 
am. to 8:00 p.m. 

Don't wait—act today. Call the Job Coun- 

seling Center, phone 232-3733. 
STEP Ir 

In addition to the Job Counseling Center, 
Several other agencies in the community 
Offer assistance to out-of-school youth. 
Other agencies to contact are: 

The Indiana State employment services 

The State employment service office will 
give you leads for employment and assist you 
in det your qualifications for a job. 
This office maintains a special youth employ- 
Ment department and the services are free, 

Additional information or help call or 
Stop by the office weekdays from 8:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. 

The South Bend Urban League 

The urban league maintains an employ- 
Ment department which provides employ- 
Ment assistance to Negro youth, In addition 
to the placement service, the urban league 
Offers assistance of various other types to 
Young people. 

United Community Services 

Various agencies of the United Community 
Services may be able to help you with some 
Specific assistance, such as assistance for the 
handicapped. If you don’t know what par- 
ticular agency can help you, call the United 

tunity Services office. They can direct 
You to the proper agency. 
Company employment offices 

Most people who are working did not get 
thelr job by applying at only one employ- 
Ment office one time. Many of them applied 
At a number of offices several times. Don’t 
Bive up after one call. Persistence pays, 

Your friends 

Your friends may know of openings in 
yOmpanies where they work, or they may 
Rave heard of others to which they could 
Eivo you a lead. Seek their help. 

Your former school 

Even though you may not be in school now, 

Your school can still help you in many ways. 
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Call the guidance department of any of the 
schools and. ask for their assistance. 

John Adams, 808 South Twyckenham 
Drive, phone 288-4655, 

Central High, 317 West Washington 
Avenue, phone 234-2174. 

Clay, 52690 Emmons Road, phone 272- 
3883. 

Greene, 24702 Roosevelt Road, phone 289- 
5315. 

North Liberty, North Liberty, phone 656- 
8211. 

Riley, 405 East Ewing Avenue, phone 289- 
5573. 

Washington, 4747 Washington Avenue, 
phone 288-8328, 

srep m 

If you discover that the lack of education 
is the factor keeping you from getting the 
job you want, here are some ways of com- 
pleting your high school education in South 
Bend. 

Evening high school 


Regular high school credit may be ob- 
tained in the evening high school program 
at Cline School, 1534 West Sample Street. 
Classes meet in the evening, usually 2 hours 
per night 2 nights per week. The fee is $5 
Per semester. For more information call 
289-4006, 
Correspondence courses 

You may study at home for high school 
credit through correspondence courses of- 
fered by Indiana University Correspondence 
Study Division, Bloomington, Ind, 

(Nore—These are the only high school 
credit correspondence courses other than the 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute courses listed 
below that are accepted toward a high schoot 
diploma in Indiana, For a person under 21 
years of age a maximum of two units of 
credit, in correspondence work is accepted 
toward graduation.) 
High school general educational development 

tests 

Former students of the South Bend Com- 
munity School Corp., who are 21 years of age 
and older may quality for a high school 
equivalence: certificate by taking and suc- 
cessfully completing a battery of high school 
general educational development tests. ‘Tests 
are given by the research department of the 
South Bend Community School Corp., 228 
South St. Joseph Street, phone 232-6916. 

Cooperative education program 

Tt you are classified as a junior or senior 
and wish to return to school, consider one 
of the high school work experience programs, 
‘The public high schools of the South Bend 
Community School Corp. have a for 
students who wish to aivena school part time 


Regular high schoot 

If you are seriously interested in continu- 
ing your schooling it is possible for you to 
return to a South Bend Community School 
Corp. high school to achieve a regular high 
school diploma. Many types of programs 
can be worked out to meet your particular 
Call 232-3733 or contact the guid- 

ance office of the school in your district, 


U.S. Armed Forces Institute courses 
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and large downpayments and may not rep- 
resent what you expect, If in doubt, or be- 
fore signing a contract, call or visit your 
former school counselor. 
STEP vr 

‘There are other ways of obtaining employ- 
able skills. 

‘These are: 

Trade extension program 

You may attend trade extension classes 
evenings at Central, Cline, Clay, Riley, and 
Washington High Schools if you are 16 years 
old and are not attending day school. You 
may select individual subjects or a series 
of subjects to train for a particular job. 
‘These courses do not give high school credit. 
Areas of include auto mechanics, 
electricity, machine shop, television, weld- 
ing, and wood courses. Ask for a current 
bulletin for more information about these 


Evening classes in technical subjects 


Electronics, mechanical, industrial, and 
design courses are offered. All students en- 
tering the program must be high school građ- 
uates or the equivalent, have a strong alge- 
bra and math background with average or 
above ability, Classes are 1 night a week, 
3 hours a night for 12 weeks. A certificate 
is tssued to each student successfully com- 
pleting a course. For more information call 
289-4096. 

Manpower development training 

Youth 16 years old but not yet 22 and in 
need of occupational training and further 
schooling may qualify for job training under 
the federally approved Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. ‘The training is free 
to those who qualify. All applicants will be 
interviewed and evaluated by the Indiana 
State Employment Service, located at 216 
North Michigan Street, phone 233-6175. 

Apprenticeship training 

Apprenticeship provides an organized plan 
for learning a skilled trade as you work in 
the trade. Most programs require a high 
school diploma, A formal application may 
be filled out and filed with the 
or agent of the apprenticeship committee, 
‘To secure information, go to the union office 
of the trade in which you are interested, 
contact an employer who hires workers in 
this trade, or call the Adult Education Office, 
1534 West Sample, phone 289-4096, 

On-the-job training 

Many large business concerns have train- 
ing programs leading to advancement in 
their business. Young people showing par- 
ticular promise are selected from among 
their own employees for these 
Once you secure a job, be sure to investigate 
these opportunities. 

Division of vocational rehabilitation 


If you are disabled in some manner, you 
may be eligible for through the 
Indiana Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, 2701 Mishawaka Avenue, phone 
288-4769. Visit or call the office for addi- 
tional information, 

STEP v 


For your information here are some other 
suggestions: 
Helpful hints for jobseekers 

When contacting an employer for a job: 

Appear at your best; present a neat, well 
groomed appearance. You might be sur- 
prised at what this can do for you, 

Go alone; do not take a friend or relative 
with you. een ee 
buddy, are applying for the 

Haow Why you are applying at A particular 

lace. 

P ow your qualifications—be able to sug- 
gest the type of work you feel you can do. 
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Don't be timid—sell yourself but don’t 
overdo it. 

‘Take come verification of your birthdate, 
preferably your birth certificate, 

‘Take your social security card (if you do 
not have a card, apply for one at the social 
security office, 335 North Lafayette Boule- 
vard). 

Hayo a lst of references (be sure to-get 
approval from the people you list as refer- 
ences). 

Always be courteous, Even though you 
don’t get the job, you may want to apply 
again. 

Working permits 

Youth under 18 years of age must have 
a working permit. ‘The procedure to follow 
in securing one is as follows: 

1. Obtain promise of a job from an em- 
ployer. 

2. Apply at the South Bend Community 
School Corp. Pupil Personnel Office, 121 North 
Lafayette Boulevard, phone 232-6805 for an 
“Intention To Employ,” form 1A. 

3. Have form 1A signed by the prospective 
employer, one parent, and yourself, 

4, Return form 1A to the pupil personnel 
office. 

5. When these requirements are met, an 
employment certificate will be filled out and 
you will take it to your employer, 

Your military obligation 

Every male citizen must register for selec- 
tive service on his 18th birthday or within 
5 days thereafter. You may do this at 
any Selective Service office, but you must give 
your home address. ‘The St. Joseph County 
Selective Service Office is located at 156 Fed- 
eral Building, 204 South Main Street, South 
Bend, Ind. ‘There are six services through 
which your obligation may be completed: 
Alr Force, Army, Coast Guard, Marines, Navy, 
and National Guard. Investigate the oppor- 
tunities in each before you sign up. 

‘There are different ways of completing 
your military obligation. Each service may 
differ. Information on any service may 
be obtained by contacting the recruiting of- 
fice in the Federal Building, 204 South Main 
Street. The National Guard office is in the 
armory, 727 South Eddy Street, Each serv- 
ice has its phone number listed in the tele- 
phone book under Government offices— 
United States. 


STEP vi 

If you have read this booklet through and 
still do not see any open doors, repeat steps 
I through V. This time read it with more 
determination—you may find the key to your 
door, 

‘As you can see many kinds of help are 
ayallable, Now it’s up to you as to how much 
of the help you want to take advantage of 
and how willing you are to follow through. 

For further information contact the Job 
Counseling Center, 110 North William Street, 
phone 232-9733. 


Another Look at U.S. Aid to Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, many 
times during the past few years Mem~ 
bers of this body, including myself, have 
expressed grave concern regarding our 
country’s policy of providing aid to 
Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt, only to 
have him repay our friendship by aiding 
our sworn enemies. 
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Nasser showed his true colors when he 
seized all American property in Egypt. 
He has waged a subversive campaign 
against the United States and sided with 
the Communists. In return, Nasser has 
received arms and military supplies 
from Russia which he uses to harass his 
neighbors in the Near East while we are 
trying to restore peace in that area. 

Last week, the Washington Post car- 
ried a very interesting and informative 
article by Drew Pearson entitled “United 
States Strangely Helpful to Nasser.” I 
invite my colleagues to read this article 
and give careful consideration to the 
statements therein concerning the ulti- 
mate effect of giving U.S, aid to Egypt. 

‘The article is as follows: 

Unrrep STATES STRANGELY HELPFUL TO 

NASSER 
(By Drew Pearson) 

While the pan-American foreign min- 
isters were voting sanctions against Fidel 
Castro in Cuba, the United States was in the 
ironic position of supporting with millions 
of dollars in wheat another dictator who has 
been even more effective than Castro in op- 
posing U.S. policies—namely Gamal Abdel 
‘Nasser of Egypt. 

President Nasser has selzed all American 
property in Egypt just as Castro did in Cuba. 
He has socialized industry just as Castro 
did. And he has waged a vicious, subversive 
campaign against American interests all 
around the Near East. It has been far more 
successful than Castro's campaign against 
Venezuela and other U.S, friends in the 
Caribbean. 

Despite this, American ald to Nasser is 
more than the Russian contribution to 
building the Aswan Dam, It totals $418 
milion since 1955. 

It was in 1956 that Russia decided to start 
building the Aswan Dam. Since that time 
the Soviet Union has loaned Egypt a little 
over $250 million, all of which is in the form 
of a credit and must be paid back. 

The American contribution to Nasser is 
in the form of U.S. grain pald for in Egyptian 
currency, which is left in the country. It 
amounts to almost a gift, Sixty percent of 
all wheat used in Egypt comes from the 
United States. And this food helps pay for 
Nasser’s propaganda campaign against the 
United States. 

NNASSER'S CAMPAIGN 

Here is what he is doing: 

While the Republican Party was meeting 
in San Francisco, nobody noticed that the 
Libyan Foreign Minister, Hussayn Maaziq, 
visited Cairo and promised Nasser to throw 
Americans out of the Wheelus Air Force Base 
at Tripoli. This is the biggest bomber base 
we have outside the United States, and our 
lease does not expire until 1967, However, 
the Libyan Government, as a result of 
Nasser's prodding, is urging us to get out 
earlier. 

Nasser is also putting the heat on Em- 
peror Halle Selassie in Ethiopia to cancel the 
U.S. communications base at Kagnew on the 
Red Sea, This is the most important for- 
eign communications base we have. It is 
essential for tracking satellites. So far Halle 
Selassie has refused to budge, but Nasser is 
now accusing him of being a colonialist, 

Castro, incidentally, has tried to get our 
bases canceled in Panama and Guantanamo 
but has not succeeded. 

‘Nasser has received arms from Russia just 
as Castro has—though considerably more. 
He is now sending surplus arms to Somalia in 
order to stir up guerrilla warfare against our 
good friend, Ethiopia. This is what Castro 
has tried to do, though he has not succeeded, 
by shipping arms to Venezuela and Brazil. 

‘The United States has had to supply Ethi- 
opia with arms to combat this warfare. 
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‘Thus, we are supplying wheat to Egypt, 
which helps pay indirectly for arms to Som- 
alla, and then we have to send arms to 
Ethiopia to combat Nasser's arms. 

‘American wheat is also going to help pay 
for 40,000 Egyptian troops kept in Yemen. 
‘This is an attempt by Nasser to win control 
of Saudi Arabia and the American oil prop- 
erties there, just as Castro tried to penetrate 
Venezuela in order to control U.S. oil prop- 
erties In that country. 

BITING THE HAND 

The radio propaganda campaign against the 
United States in this Red Sea area is vicious— 
so much so that the Yemen Republic recently 
apologized to the American. Embassy. 

‘The attacks occurred at the same time the 
United States was helping Yemen construct 
new roads, build a water purification plant 
and supply other economic aid. Yemen 
officials made it clear that the Egyptians con- 
trolled the press and radio through their 40,- 
000 troops and there was nothing Yemen 
could do about the anti-American tirades. 

While President Nasser does not want war 
with Israel now, he is paying German tech- 
nicians and scientists to develop modern 
rockets and, he hopes, nuclear weapons. 
American wheat indirectly is helping to pay 
for the cost of these former Nazis, 

Al this raises a serious question in the 
minds of our allies, They wonder why the 
United States continues to subsidize a dic- 
tator who follows exactly the same policies 
as Castro and is more effective in carrying 
them out. 

When in Israel, I queried Israeli leaders 
as to whether they were worried over a Nas- 
ser attack. They are not—at least not until 
he develops the modern rockets on which the 
former Nazi scientists are working, which we 
are helping to pay for. 


Political Poll—1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times the professional political pollsters 
in attempting to influence, rather than 
reflect, public opinion may be doing as 
much of a disservice to our country as 
is indicated by this 1776 political poll 
as written by that humorous, affable 
news columnist, Art Buchwald: 

CAPITOL PUNISHMENT 
(By Art Buchwald) 
POLITICAL POLL, 1776 

‘The political pollster has become such an 
important part of the American scene that 
it is hard to imagine how this country was 
ever able to function without him. 

‘What would have happened, for example, 
if there had been political pollsters in the 
early days of this country? 

‘This is how the results might have turned 
out. 

‘When asked if they thought the British 
were doing a good job in administering the 
Colonies this is how a cross section of the 
people responded. 


British doing good job. 
Not doing good job: 
Don’t know... 


The next question, “Do you think the 
dumping of tea in the Boston Harbor by 
militants helped or hurt the taxation laws 
in the New World? 
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Hurt the cause of taxation.. 

Helped the cause_... 

Didn't think it would make any dif- 
Terence. 


“What do you think our image is in Eng- 
land after the Minutemen attacked the 
British at Lexington?” 


Percent 
Minutemen hurt our image in England.. 83 
Gave British new respect for colonies- 
Undecided... 


“Which of these two Georges can do more 
Tor the colonies—George III or George Wash- 
ington?” 


George IT- 
George Washington_. 
Others... 


It is interesting to note that 80 percent 
Of the people questioned had never heard 
of George Washington before. 

‘The next question was, “Do you think the 
Declaration of Independence as it is written 
is a good document or a bad one?” 


Good document.. 
Bad document. 
No opinion___ 


A group of those polled felt that the Dec- 
laration of Independence had been written 
by a bunch of radicals and the publishing 
bf it at this time would only bring harsher 
‘Measures from the British. 

When asked whether the best way to bring 
about reforms was through terrorism or re- 
dress to the Crown, an overwhelming pro- 
Portion of colonists felt appeals should be 
made to the King. 


‘The pollsters then asked what the public 
thought was the most crucial issue of the 
time, 


Percent 


15 
The survey also went into the question 
of Patrick Henry. “Do you think Patrick 


Henry did the right thing in demanding 
liberty or death?” 
Percent 


Did a foolhardy thing and was a trouble- 
maker. 


-- 53 
ant fe his point... 23 
Should have gone through the courts.. 6 
Don’t know.._-__-. 8 


On the basis of the results of the poll, the 
militant Colonials decided they did not have 
enough popular support to foment a revo- 
lution and gaye up the idea of creating a 
‘United States of America. 


In Honor of Miss Clara Booksby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 28, 1964, the Canoga Park Cham- 
ber of Commerce will honor Miss Clara 
Booksby at a luncheon on the occasion of 
her 100th birthday. Miss Booksby will be 
Presented with the distinguished service 
“ward of the chamber of commerce in 
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recognition of her long service to the 
community. 

Miss Booksby came to the community 
in 1914. She served on the faculty of 
the high school for 25 years until her re- 
tirement in 1939. Altogether she taught 
in the Los Angeles City school system for 
52 years. 

Miss Booksby has made a valuable 
contribution to the growth of the valley. 
I join with all those honoring her and 
commend her for her devoted service to 
the youth of the Los Angeles area. 


Is There a Farm Bloc in Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I received 
& copy of a radio broadcast delivered 
today by Norman Kraeft, national agri- 
cultural editor of the American Broad- 
casting Co., that I feel will be of interest 
to Members of the House. 

The point made by Mr. Kraeft that 
Congress seems responsive to the ex- 
pressed wish of the farm people, as dem- 
onstrated recently by the Senate, re- 
futes Mr. Freeman’s argument that 
farmers have a small voice in Congress. 
I think farmers, like any other group, 
have a strong yoice in Congress when 
their cause is just and deserving of at- 
tention. I only wish the beef import bill 
passed by such a large margin by the 
Senate could be brought to the House 
floor for a vote. 

The text of Mr. Kraeft’s broadcast 
follows: 

Secretary Freeman, in a series of speeches 
around the country last fall, pointed a finger 
at Congress. 

“We deal with an urban society,” said 

Freeman in Syracuse, N.Y., last October 1, 
“and a Congress made up increasingly of city 
Congressmen. Today in the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives,” continued Secre: 
“there are about 300 Members without a 
major farm producing interest in their dis- 
trict—against perhaps 135 Members who 
come from farm or rural districts. Only 30 
Years ago it was just the reverse,” said Free- 
man. He continued, “An urban Congress 
will not be unified by a divided agriculture, 
or an agriculture not attuned to the rest of 
the economy. We no longer,” concluded 
Freeman, “can expect Congress to respond to 
what was once called the farm bloc.” 

On the other hand, others have argued 
that there never was a farm bloc in the sense 
of such a bloc ramming its will unimpeded 
through Congress. Farm legislation, they 
say, has’ for the past 30 years been passed 
with the help of legislators from nonfarm 
districts and States. 

Mr. Freeman’s words about the growing 
urbanization of Congress and the consequent 

response of Congress to farm 
interests sound rather hollow when 72 of our 
100 U.S. Senators respond to the wishes of 
the Nation's livestock farmers for legislated 
quotas on meat imports. Seventy-two per- 
cent of the U.S. Senate to the wishes 
of less than 7 percent of the population. 
Even now the Democratic leadership is con- 
vinced that, should the meat-import bill 
reach the House floor, it will pass. That's a 
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bill the farmers want, and both Houses of 
ess are apparently prepared to respond 
has. 


Yesterday, he pleaded with a group repre- 
senting cattiemen not to press for legislated 
quotes. Is it Congress the farmers must 
worry about or the Secretary of Agriculture? 


Stamping of Liquor Bottles by Retailers in 
the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent of mine, who reads the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, has written concern- 
ing the remarks of my good colleague, 
the Honorable WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
which appeared in the Appendix on July 
28, on the question of the stamping of 
liquor bottles by retailers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Mr. SPRINGER has pre- 
sented one side of the problem now 
under study. My constituent feels that, 
in justice, the other side must also be 
known. 

Representative Sraincer placed in the 
Recorp a letter, dated June 22, 1961, 
addressed to Senator Bære and signed 
by Police Chief Robert V. Murray. I, 
therefore, submit the reply to this in a 
letter dated July 18, 1961, also addressed 
to Senator Bere, and signed by Milford 
F. Schwartz of the Washington, D.C., 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association: 

‘Law OFFICES or Mi:ronp P. SCHWARTZ, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1961. 

Hon. ALAN BELE, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on the District 
0f Columbia, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

‘Dear Senaton Bis.e: The writer represents 
the Washington, D.C., 


coholic Beverage Control Act by permitting 
the payment of District of Columbia excise 
tax by the reporting system, rather than by 
the present method by the affixation of bey- 
erage tax stamps. 

In considering my attempt to answer the 
Ust of cases submitted by Chief Murray in 
opposition to the subject legislation, it 
should be borne in mind that none of the 
files in connection with the listed cases are 
available to the writer of this letter; some. 
of the statements are vague and indefinite 
as to the part the number on the stamp 
plays, if any, in solving the particular case 
or convicting the defendant in question. I 
can only draw on my recollection of those 


observations and conclusions the writer is 
able to reach as a result of his experience 
as a former prosecutor in the District of 
Columbia and a practicing attorney for many 
years. 
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CASE NO. 1 

‘The facts in this case occurred 18 years 
ago. The Chief does not say that the num- 
ber on the stamp was the fact that led to 
the solution of the crimes. Were there 
fingerprints on the bottle? Did the defend- 
ant have a previous police record as a con- 
sequence of which his fingerprints then on 
file were compared to the fingerprints found 
‘on the bottle in question? Did the police 
act on a tip in this case? 

CASE NO. 2 


Was the number on the bottle the fact that 
led to the arrest of the defendant? Did 
they not confess their part in this unfortu- 
nate incident, and did not the girl friends 
of one of the brothers implicate one or both 
of them? Is it not a fact that this case 
could haye been, and was, solved without 
resort to the number on the bottle? Was 
not at least one of the defendants placed on 
the scene of the shooting by the owner of 
the store or other police officers? 

CASE NO. 3 


‘This case occurred 18 years ago. The Chief 
does not say that the cancellation of the 
stamp was the fact that led to the solution 
of the crime, Were there fingerprints on the 
bottle? 

case NO. 4 

How was the arrest of the defendant in this 
case brought about? Was it by a tip received 
by the Police Department? How much whis- 
ky did the defendant have in his possession? 
‘Where and how was it found by the police? 
Were Federal serial numbers on the cases of 
whisky recovered by which it could have 
been, and was, identified? 

CASE NO. 5 

‘This case was broken by a tip by an in- 
former. Were not Federal serial numbers on. 
the cases of whisky recovered by which it 
could have been traced and identified? Were 
any ts of the defendants on the 
bottle? Did not the number of cases recov- 
ered correspond with the number of cases 
reported stolen by the liquor store operator? 

CASE NO. 6 


How was the arrest of the defendant 
brought about? What directed the atten- 
tion of the police to him? Was the liquor 
found in the possession of the defendant the 
same whisky as to type, size, etc., as that re- 
ported stolen by the liquor store operator? 

CASE NO. 7 


‘This case was broken by a tag number on 
a car seen loading whisky. The owner of the 
car was identified by the tag number, and 
the automobile was located near his house. 
Whisky was seen in the car, and the car 
found to contain 199 bottles of whisky. Was 
it the same type and size of whisky re- 
ported by the owner as taken from the Oc- 
cidental Restaurant? Is it not a fact that 
this case could have been made without the 
stamp number playing any part in either 
the arrest or the conviction of the defendant 
or defendants? 

CASE NO. 8 

This is a window-breaking case which was 
apparently broken by the police as a result 
of information received. The stamp number 
seems to have played no part in the case, 
but rather the case was made by a tip and 
the confession, and the recovery of certain 
property. Were the cigarettes and cigars 
identified by numbers? 

CASE NO. 9 


While the Chief's statement of this case 
does not so advise you, I believe that the de- 
fendants in this case were women, and that 
the whisky in question was Seagram's Seven 
Crown. How was police attention directed 
to the defendants? Were they found break- 
ing into the store? Were they arrested as the 
result of a tip? Did the brand and size of the 
whisky taken from them or recovered by the 
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police correspond with that reported stolen 
by the owner of the store? 
CASE NO. 10 
In this case, shortly after a break-in at a 
restaurant in the downtown section of Wash- 
ington, a man was observed by police shortly 
after 5:30 in the morning, walking and carry- 
large burlap bag, and the rattle of glass 
could be heard. Was not the liquor identi- 
fied as having been taken from O’Donnell’s 
Restaurant? Is it not a fact that the num- 
ber of the stamp was neither needed for the 
arrest nor conviction of the defendant? Was 
not the confession and implication of another 
defendant also a vital cog in the disposition 
of this case? 
CASE No. 11 
This case was made by the appearance of 
fingerprints on the bottle of whisky found 
in the alley in the rear of the premises held 
up, The arrest could have been made and 
a favorable disposition of the case had with- 
out the number on the stamp, 
CASE NO. 12 
‘This case was solved through a tag num- 
ber found on a car seen in the vicinity of 
the robbed premises. The driver was the 
owner of the car and whisky similar in 
quantity and size to that reported stolen 
from the restaurant was found in the car. 
A reading of the chief's own account of the 
case convinces one that the case could have 
been disposed of in the same satisfactory 
manner had there been no stamp number 
on the bottle. 
CASE NO. 13 


This was a window-breaking case where 
cruising police officers, shortly after the 
breaking, found the defendant in a doorway 
a few blocks from the robbed premises. Was 
not the whisky found on the defendant's 
person the same make, type, and size as re- 
ported missing from the premises? Was the 
case not disposed of by the defendant having 
admitted the breaking and larceny? 
CASE NO. 14 


Was not the case made by a minor being 
found on the street by police officers at an 
unusually early hour of the morning? Could 
not the whisky have been identified by type 
and size as reported by the owner of the 
store? Did not the defendant admit the 
breaking and entering? What part did the 
number on the stamp actually play in the 
arrest and conviction of the defendant? 

CASE NO. 15 

What led the police to an arrest of these 

defendants? Was it a window breaking? 
Were they on the street at an unusual hour 
of the day or night? Did the police act on a 
tip? What actual part did the number on 
the stamp play in the arrest and/or convic- 
tion? Did one or more defendants implicate 
one or more? 

CASE NO. 16 

‘We are not told that there was a conviction 

in this case, nor are we advised as to how 
the arrest came about, or what part, if any, 
the number on the bottle played in solving 
the case, Had the defendant ever purchased 
whisky in the store in question? 

CASE NO. 17 


‘This was a window smashing to which the 
attention of the police was directed by a 
burglar alarm, and the defendant was found 
a block from the scene of the crime shortly 
after the alarm. The police discovered a 
youth of 18 years of age on the street at 3:30 
in the morning, or shortly thereafter. The 
whisky was taken from a window display of 
which each retailer has an accurate record. 
‘The liquor could haye been identified as com- 
ing from the window in question without the 
number on the stamp. 

CASE NO. 18 

This case involved a safe that had been 

stolen from a liquor dealer. Was the safe 
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belonging to the liquor dealer, the theft of 
which had surely been reported by the dealer 
to the police, identified as the property of 
the liquor dealer by a stamp, or the number 
on it? Could the owner of the store identify 
his safe? Did he not also identify the whisky 
as being the kind, type, and size missing from 
his store? 
CASE NO. 19 
Was not this case solved by the police 
because they were looking for a truck re- 
ported stolen, and because arresting officers 
saw the truck being unloaded on the street 
at an unusual time of day, which unloading 
consisted of the moving of five or six cases 
of whisky from the truck to a waiting taxi? 
Is it not a fact that the defendant started to 
run when he saw the police? Did not the 
owner of the liquor store identify the whisky 
as his, not only by stamp number but by 
kind, type, and size of bottle missing from 
his store? 
CASE No. 20 
This is a window-smashing case. Did 
somebody hear or see the window breaking? 
What directed the attention of the police 
to the defendant or defendants? How were 
they arrested? On the scene? Did the owner 
of the store identify the liquor by type and 
size missing from his establishment? 
CASE NO. 21 
How much liquor was stolen? Could it 
have been identified by serial numbers on the 
cases? Was the television set found in the 
apartment and identified by the owner there- 
of? Was the liquor identified by size and 
type by the owner of the store? Did the 
amount recovered correspond closely to the 
amount the owner reported missing? How 
was the television set identified by the 
owner? Actually, could not this case have 
been completely solved and conviction ob- 
tained without the stamp numbers on the 
bottles? 
CASE NO. 22 


Was this a break-in or a window smashing? 
What directed the attention of the police 
to the defendant? Was it a tip, or was de- 
fendant found near the premises? How was 
the whisky identified? 

CASE NO, 29 

This was a holdup where the defendant 
was positively identified by the owner of the 
premises. The case could have been made 
without the number appearing on the stamp. 

CASE NO. 24 

‘The Chief's own statement of the facts in 
this case does not indicate that the police 
were led to either of the defendants by the 
number on the stamp on the bottle recovered 
by the police. Were not both, or one, of these 
defendants identified by the person held up? 
How did the police happen to pick up these 
two defendants? 

CASE NO. 25 

‘This case was made, according to the 
Chief's own statement of the facts by the 
defendants being identified by the complain- 
ant, and the implication of one of the de- 
fendants by the other; also by the recovery 
of agun, Hunter's whisky was missing from 
the premises, and the same type and size of 
whisky was recovered from 411 R Street NW., 
where it had been sold by these men. It is 
submitted that the number on the stamp in 
this case was a very minor piece of evidence, 

CASE NO. 26 

‘This case was solved through a tip. Five 
thousand dollars worth of whisky was taken 
and recovered. Did the whisky recovered 
correspond in name, brand, size, and quan- 
tity as that reported stolen by the owner 
of the store? Were Federal serial numbers 
on the cases found? Could not the case have 
been successfully concluded without the 
stamp number on the bottles? 
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CASE NO. 27 

‘This case was broken by the tag number 

of a getaway car. The defendant was ar- 

rested in Muskegon, Mich. There is no men- 

tion made that the number on the bottle 

Played any part in the solution of this case. 
CASE NO. 25 


‘This was a window smashing at 3:30 in 
the morning. The defendant was arrested 
With the whisky in his possession. Did the 
whisky recovered from the defendant cor- 
respond in size, type, and brand and quan- 
tity as that reported stolen by the owner 
of the store? How was the defendant appre- 
hended? On the scene at an early hour of 
the morning? On a trip? What part did the 
stamp number play in disposing of this case, 
or the arrest of the defendant? 

CASE NO. 29 


These defendants were picked up on the 
street; one of them had a U.S, employment 
card, which was not in the name of either 
defendant, Was the alcoholic beverage con- 
trol stamp in this case responsible for its 
successful conclusion? Could not the case 
have been made with the employment card 
alone? Could it not have been concluded by 
the evidence of the cashing of the civil serv- 
ice retirement check, and the subsequent 
identification of either or both defendants as 
having cashed the same? 

CASE NO. 30 

Were the bottles of whisky included in the 
16 cases of liquor stolen from this place of 
business identified only by the number on the 
bottles or did not the merchant in question 
report the loss of 16 cases of liquor, and did 
not the police department recover exactly 
that number? Did Federal serial numbers 
Appear on the cases recovered? 

CASE NO. 31 


How were the defendants apprehended? 
Tip? What part did the stamp number play 
in apprehending and/or convicting the de- 
fendants? 

In conclusion, answering Chief Murray's 
statement with regard to certain untaxed 
liquors found at the Apex Liquor Store, 633 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., it should be noted 
that the whisky to which Chief Murray 
makes reference was a product purchased 
from out of town by the retailer (other than 
through a local wholesaler), and, if the sub- 
Ject law had been in effect such an incident 
could not occur, because the Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Control Board would require the im- 
Porting dealer to pay the tax on the merchan- 
dise in question before he would be given a 
Permit to import the same Into the District 
of Columbia. 

In not one case does the chief say that the 
number on the stamp alone was the sole 
cause for the arrest and/or conviction of the 
defendant in question. To acquiesce in the 
Tequest of the police department would 
Place a burden on this industry, which is not 
commensurate with the results obtained. It 
should be noted that under the present re- 
Porting system whereby the tax on beers and 
Wines are paid by the reporting system, over 
55 percent of all packages of alcoholic bever- 
&ges sold in the District of Columbia need not 
carry stamps, 

Tt should also be noted that included in the 
States using the reporting system (notably 

husetts and New York) are some of 
the finest police departments in the world. 
‘There is no indication that any of these po 
lice departments regard this item important 
enough to. request their authorities to require 
the placing of a retail cancellation number 
On their liquor bottles. 

It would be a panacea for police work all 
over the country if products could be identi- 
fled by number. Placing a number on a shirt 
or a suit, or on the thousands of other items 
bought dally by the American public would 
certainly place an outrageous burden on 
industry. 
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It is respectfully submitted that the tes- 
timony of representatives of the industry and 
records of the tax department indicate that 
in the 27 years of legal liquor, over 1 billion 
tax stamps have been hand canceled by the 
liquor industry in the District of Columbia. 
‘This is an onerous and expensive requirement 
to force upon a legal industry in the light of 
the list of cases submitted by Chief Murray. 

Respectfully yours, 
Murorp P. SCHWARTZ. 

My constituent reminds me that, in the 
act passed by the Congress, the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are 
given the discretion to make the deter- 
mination regarding the numbering of 
liquor bottles; that the matter is, there- 
fore, within the province of the Commis- 
sioners rather than the Congress. 


The Advanced Study Program at 
St. Paul’s School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, there 
was published in the Concord (N.H.) 
Daily Monitor of July 25, 1964, an article 
entitled “An Experiment at St. Paul's.” 
I recommend a reading of the article to 
each of my colleagues who is interested 
in the success of new approaches to sec- 
ondary education. The article describes 
the advanced study program, or the 
“ASP,” which is in effect at St. Paul's 
School, in Concord, N.H. 

The ASP is designed to introduce pub- 
lic-high-school students, in the summer 
between their junior year and their 
senior year, to the intellectual excite- 
ment and stimulation of a high-level, 
intensive exposure to academic life, Each 
student completes in 6 weeks the equiva- 
lent of a year's college work. All the 
students live at St. Paul's, so that, in 
addition to their classroom work, they 
enjoy the added experience of living and 
generally sharing the summer with a 
group of youngsters of well above aver- 
age ability. 

The ASP is now in its seventh sum- 
mer. The effects on the students, all of 
whom are drawn from New Hampshire's 
public school system, have been remark- 
ably good. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “An Experiment at St. 
Paul's,” written by Scott Blakey, and 
published in the Concord (N.H.) Daily 
Monitor of July 25, 1964, be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Concord (N.H.) Daily Monitor of 
July 25, 1964) 
ADVANCED STUDIES PROGRAM: AN EXPERIMENT 
AT Sr. Paur's 
(By Scott Blakey) 

They all sat in the small high-ceilinged 
room, bunched around a long wooden table 
talking about the Treaty of Versailles upon 
which Hitler built his Reich. 
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Outside the leaded windows, some chil- 
dren were playing and two birds fitted 
through a dance of summer love. 


The table and the room belong to St. Paul's 
School. The students belong to the school's 
unique advanced study program, 

‘THE SEVENTH YEAR 


‘The purpose of the program has been well 
chronicled: a three-pronged design for the 
gifted student, potential teachers, and work- 
ing teachers. 

The program for these exceptional stu- 
dents is designed “to supplement and 
broaden high school curriculums and, under 
certain circumstances, to enable the student 
to obtain advanced standing in college,” ac- 
cording to ASP Director R. Philip Hugny. 

‘YEAR IN 6 WEEKS 

Each student takes one course which meets 
6 days a week for a minimum total of 21 
periods a week. He completes the major 
substance of a year's work in 6 weeks, In 
addition, each student carries a required 
English course which meets three times a 
week. 

‘The summer school day follows a pattern 
set by the regular winter school: classes in 
the morning, athletics and free time in the 
afternoon, study at night, 

‘AT HIGH SPEED 

Courses offered this year are advanced 
biology, advanced chemistry, advanced phys- 
ics, calculus I and IT, concepts of mathe. 
matics, German I and If, Greek I and II, 
Russian I and II, and modern European 
history. 

These are tough courses on the college 
level. They are made more difficult by the 
speed at which they are taught. It is per- 
haps this aspect which eliminates any form 
of parochialism among the various students 
from different, sometimes rival, high schools, 

“Life here is so different, It bears little 
resemblance to anything the students have 
known before,” Director Hugny said. “It 
eliminates this parochialism you speak of. 
‘There is a new climate for them. 

“The metamorphosis takes place within a 
few days. So instead of being from Nashua 
High or Concord High, two students will be 
from Simpson House or in modern European 
history. 

“For many, it is the first time away from 
home. I¢ is the first time they have lived to- 
gether with a group of people. The ramifica- 
tions of this boarding school situation are 
not found in day school. 

REQUIRED OF ALL 

“Another integrating factor is the English 
classes here, All students, regardless of their 
couree, must take English,” Hugny said. 

But there are other problems in speeding 
up bright students, 

One criticism of the boarding educational 
plant, has been its ivory tower syndrome. It 
can happen in a college situation. It most 
certainly can occur in the St. Paul's setup. 

The ivory tower outlook is education in a 
vacuum. Theory and problems are discussed 
in the safety of a classroom insulated from 
the outside world. Infected by a high school 
student, with another year of secondary 
school, and college ahead of him, the syn- 
drome can be serious, 

Hugny answered the question about “ivory 
towerism" in two ways. 

PHENOMENAL WORK 

“First,” Hugny said, “these kids are doing 
@ year's work in 6 weeks, a tremendous 
achievement. Their work is quite phenom- 
enal. But they are capable of doing it. 
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“We've put 816 students through the pro- 
gram in 6 years. Only 36 have falled to meet 
the requirements. But the point is kids with 
that workload are pretty busy. 

“In their courses, with the possible excep- 
tion of the history classes, not a great deal 
of time is spent in the classrooms relating 
the study material to the immediate outside 
world. 

“On the other hand, you have the inherent 
power of the boarding school,” Hugny con- 
tinued. “Students, teachers and college in- 
terns live and dine together. This is where 
the give and take takes place. And this is 
where, perhaps, it should take place. 

“Those kids lap it up,” Hugny said. 
deed, the atmosphere on the campus, the 
terplay between student and master, makes 
a sterile intellectualism highly unlikely if 
not downright impossible. 

‘This atmosphere was well pegged by the 
school rector, Dr. Matthew M. Warren. He 
wrote it for the Atlantic Monthly magazine. 

ENRICH, EXCITE 


Dr. Warren sald, “One objective, seldom 
stated but taken for granted, was to bring 
the students into a community life which 
would enrich, deepen, and excite them to 
accept larger social responsibility as well as 
academic intensity. 

“In the ASP setting, there was to be no 
apology for being intellectually able, no 
apology for working hard at academic sub- 
jects, no apology for struggling to excel. 

"It was hoped that living in such a com- 
munity, even briefly, would enable students 
to reorganize their talent and ability, de- 
velop them fully, and at the same time help 
them to become human, approachable, and, 
above all, decently responsible,” he added. 

And that was that. But, after 6 weeks 
of intensive learning, life in a truly intel- 
lectual community, being able to work freely 
and participate with all the stops pulled, 
what happens when tts all over? 

‘WHAT NEXT? 


What happens to the bright student when 
he is tossed back into the often cruel apathy 
and anti-intellectual atmosphere of his own 
school. 

“Seven years ago, we didn't have an answer 
to that question,” Phil Hugny admitted. 
“But we don’t worry any more, The stu- 
dents here simply fling themselyes back into 
their own schools. 

“Several have started literary societies, and 
humanities groups. One boy went back and 
started a Russian language group for the 
adults in his community. 

“Ot course,” Hugny said, “they come to the 
advanced program between thelr junior and 
senior years. They will be in their final year 
of high school when they return in the fall. 
Also, being a senior carries some weight, 

“A number of former ASP students have 
said the pace and rigors of the summer, in- 
cluding the building of study habits, re- 
sulted in (1) more academic work done efi- 
clently, and (2) a greater role in high school 
extracurricular activities, because of in- 
creased efficiency in planning their work,” 
Hugny said. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT 

Equally important is the psychological 
impact of the crash program on the young 
students. . According to Hugny, the 160 ASP 
students span all social, economic, and geo- 
graphic levels. Basically, he says, they are 
a stable group. 

For most, the pace and the. pressures of 
the program is the toughest situation they 
have faced. “These kids have got their necks 
stuck way out,” Hugny says. 

What the ASP program does is condition 
the students for college. They have theo- 
retically, already begun the adjustment other 
beginning college students face in their first 
weeks of college. This put them in better 
stead. 


In- 
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For others, the psychological impact comes 
when they realized that are no longer the 
smartest student in the class, They find 
themselves surrounded by those of their own 
age group who are as smart or smarter than 
they. This can be a bit of a blow, Hugny 
says. 

But in the atmosphere of the ASP, under 
the rigors of getting the work done, the ad- 
Justment comes. The work itself, also acts as 
an equalizer. 

MEASURE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


They learn that accomplishment is not 
necessarily measured by number grades. A 
73, for example, does not always mean below 
average. Indeed, final grades in the ASP are 
not numbers, but only the words “superior,” 
‘satisfactory,” or “unsatisfactory.” 

“After all,” Hugny says, “these kids are 
doing college work. How can you grade them 
on the high school level?” 

According to Rector Warren, several high 
school principals say before ASP existed, less 
than half of their students would have con- 
sidered college as a possibility for themselves. 
Fewer still would have attempted to enter 
some great university because of mistaken 
notions of social prestige or ignorance, finan- 
clal aid or lack of incentive. 

Dr. Warren added that during the sum- 
mer at St, Paul's, “many students develop 
academic humility in the ASP, ‘They are con- 
fronted for the first time with the news that 
they, too, may be wrong.” 

POVERTY NO ISSUE 


‘The ASP does not consider poverty just 
cause to deny intellectual curiosity. A stu- 
dent who qualifies on every count except 
money is given financial ald, ‘The aid pro- 
gram draws from broad funds, 

For sclence and math assistance comes 
through the National Science Foundation. 
For others, a variety of funds and endow- 
ments pay the tab. 

Cost of the program runs about $100,000 
a year, The per-pupil cost averages about 
$600. ‘The program is an all-inclusive New 
Hampshire program. For example, only 
Granite State students may go to the ASP. 
‘The University of New Hampshire does the 
testing, Keene State College handles the 
headache of making sure students and in- 
structors get credits due them. 

‘Also, principals in all the State's public 
and parochial high schools have the chore 
of weeding out the best students and assist- 
ing them with their application blanks. The 
State board of education works closely with 
St. Paul's on curriculums. 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


And what does it all mean? 

On one level-it means a better chance for 
students wanting to go on to college, or more 
cruelly, students whom we can ill-afford not 
to have in college. 

Last year, for example, there were 32 stu- 
dents who applied to Harvard College. Only 
nine were admitted. Of this nine, seven are 
coming, eight have scholarships, 

Eight of the nine spent at least one sum- 
mer at St. Paul's. 

Of the 800-odd students who attended 
previous ASP sessions, more than 99 percent 
have gone on to college. And more than 90 
percent went to the first college of their 
choice. 

On another level, the ASP is a goal in it- 
sclf, Unrealistic? “Not at all,” says Director 
Hugny. “This is not a false incentive to do 
better in high school. 

“The student im a small high school may 
feel that St. Paul's is the foot in the door he 
needs to get into a good college. Again, col- 
lege is still really remote to a junior high 
school student. But the ASP, taken in high 
school, is not that far away.” This is hardly 
false incentive. 

Hugny tells of a brilliant student who had 
decided on an obscure Vermont college, 
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‘Then he happened on St, Paul’s and the sum- 
mer of challenge. The youth latcr graduated 
magna cum laude from Cornell and is now 
doing graduate work at Harvard, 

AN END TO ASP? 


‘There are those involved in the ASP who 
hope to see its end. Not because they dis- 
like the program. But, rather, that the New 
Hampshire school system will one day offer 
the advanced courses St. Paul's does now and 
there will no longer be a need for the special 
limited program. 
SUMMING UP 

ASP has already made itself felt in the 
sometimes frigid world of education. Its 
team-teaching system, coupling a prospective 
student-teacher or grad student with a mas- 
ter has caught fire, These posts are highly 
sought. More than 50 applications for in- 
ternships were recelyed during the winter, 

At St. Paul's now are 30 teacher and coun- 
selor-interns, They come from colleges such 
as Middlebury, Princeton, Yale and Harvard, 
Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, Regis and Oberlin, 
others are from the State university and 
State secondary schools. 

What do those who began the program 
think of it? Dr. Warren summed it up best, 
perhaps; 

“But the success of the program,” he wrote, 
“has fortified our belief that the intellectual 
hunger of the gifted student is greater than 
many of us ever dated to imagine.” 


The Meaning of a National Jamboree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Eagle 
Scout Allan E. Kephart, of Glencoe, 
Minn., sent me a report he prepared on 
his experiences at the national jamboree 
this year, and I would like to share his 
insight with a my colleagues, 

Young Kephart's report follows: 
Tum MEANING oF A NATIONAL JAMBOREE 
(By Allan Kephart) 

As I entered the grounds of our sixth’ na- 
tional jamboree at Valley Forge, I could not 
help but feel that is was truly a showcase 
to America and the world. 

On Friday, July 17, an army of over 50,000 
Scouts was welcomed to Valley Forge by the 
spirits of Gen. George Washington's Con- 
tinental Army of 1777. 

On July 18, all of our campfires in Valley 
Forge blazed to life at the close of the Amer- 
ican Heritage Day. At the same time, Scouts 
across the Nation, as well as all our Scouts 
back home, Joined the thousands of heritage 
campfires to honor the ideals symbolized 
by Valley Forge. 

‘The Boy Scouts of America and Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge devoted exten- 
sive time and energy to this understanding, 
‘Why? Because America’s tradition is strong 
in their hearts; because they recognize the 
need to pass on to our Nation’s youth the 
concepts of courage, patriotism, and rever- 
ence embodied in the deeds of General 
Washington and his troops. 

I am, indeed, proud to have been a part 
of our sixth national jamboree which ended 
July 24th, Iam sure this jamboree demon- 
strated that this was Scouting and democ- 
racy at its very best. 
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I am hoping that every. citizen in our 
communities, as well as the Nation, feel that 
they had had a great part in helping provide 
the finances and know-how for our youth, 
the Boy Scouts of America. And, at the 
same time, our Scouts and leaders return to 
their homes with added riches, new friends, 
new skills, and a fresh sense of responsi- 
bility that this Nation deserves the best they 
can give in payment for all that our Nation 
has given them, 


Body Blow to Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the recent action taken against Com- 
munist Cuba by the Organization of 
America States ranks among the most 
significant steps yet instituted against 
Castro. 

The real significance lies in the fact 
that the action was taken by the free na- 
tions of this hemisphere themselves, and 
put each of those countries squarely on 
record as against the Communist sys- 
tem in this hemisphere. 

One of Florida’s leading papers, the 
Palm Beach Post, has recognized the im- 
Portance of the OAS sanctions and, in an 
articulate editorial, aptly termed the 
sanctions a “body blow” to Castroism. 

I urge that the Palm Beach Post edi- 
te be included in the Recor at this 
point: 


Bopr BLow ro Castro 

Fidel Castro may rant till his beard 
smolders but all his invective will not 
change the fact that Latin America is be- 
ginning to recognize that he and the poison- 
us system he represents are inimical to the 
Peace and security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Foreign ministers of the Organization of 
American States, meeting in Washington last 
Week, served notice that communism is un- 
Welcome in this part of the world and that 
the Americas will not tolerate the Castro 
brand of aggression. 

The OAS voted sanctions against the Cu- 
ban Communist regime that could result in 
its downfall if fully implemented. Member 
States are bound by the agreement to sever 
diplomatic relations with Cuba and suspen- 
sion of all trade except food and medicines. 

The OAS also served notice on Castro that 
military force may be used if aggression 
against Latin American nations does not 
cease, 

Big question, of course, is the extent to 
Which these “mandatory” sanctions will be 
honored by the signatory nations. Four 
Voted against the agreement—Mexico, Chile, 
Uruguay, and Bolivia—the American nations 
which still have diplomatic relations with 
Cuba, 

All of them, to some degree, are under 
Communist influence. Mexico, particularly, 
has been reluctant to rile its Red elements 
by breaking with Castro. But Mexico in- 
Sugurates a new President in December and 
the picture could change then. 

In the meantime, Castro will find his water 
cut off in most of the other nations of South 
and Central America, leaving him no alterna- 
tive but to stew in his own juice. 
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Editorial Comments on the “Ranger 7” 
Historic Flight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
are rightly proud of the achievements of 
Ranger 7. They have followed with in- 
tense interest the details of this shot 
and studied the historic photographs of 
the moon’s surface. 


I would like to include in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp some representative 
editorial comments from the Nation’s 
press on this great scientific and techni- 
cal achievement: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug, 1, 1964] 
Wow 

Fie on those dullards who claim that the 
frequency and predictability of space shots 
has substituted routine for romance and 
taken the excitement out of man’s explora- 
tions beyond the earth. The United States 
has just bundled up six television cameras 
into a capsule of numbing sophistication and 
fired the whole package through almost a 
quarter-million miles of uncharted vastness. 
‘This package, known as Ranger 7, had as its 
target a small body known commonly as the 
moon. Its mission was to turn on those 
cameras a thousand or so miles away, while 
going at about 10 times the speed of sound, 
and to transmit pictures of the moon's sur- 
face back to earth as it plummeted into the 
Sea of Clouds. 

Well, sir, Ranger 7 did it. Everything 
clicked in, snapped out, plugged on, kicked 
off, turned up, and locked down precisely the 
way the scientists and the computers had 
figured. This was like, well, like taking pic- 
tures of the moon. A few thousand frames 
from the television cameras came silently 
whirring back across a quarter-million miles 
of uncertainty, their homecoming surer than. 
any pigeon’s and their return as welcome as 
any prodigal son's. We're not the boasting 
sort, of course, We just think that an ab- 
solutely fantastic and flabbergasting job has 
been done, and we're thrilled. 

[From the New York (N.¥.) Herald Tribune, 
Aug. 1, 1964] 
RANGER, RAVEN TO THE MOON 

Odin, according to the old Norse mythol- 
ogy, had two ravens, Hugen and Munin, who 
scouted the whole world for him every day, 
reporting on events that might interest the 
lord of Valhalla. These winged legmen have 
met their match; Ranger 7 has crossed the 
seas of space to tell the world things hitherto 
only guessed about the surface of the moon. 

Everyone who has fired off a Fourth of July 
rocket assembled a radio set, or taken snap- 
shots with a box camera, has some appre- 
ciation of the elements that went into Ranger 
7's fight. Yet the vast power, the tremen- 
dous intricacy and sophistication, of an ap- 
paratus that can send itself to the moon, 
crashland there accurately, and supply a 
pictorial record of the unknown panoramas 
unfolding before it, can still, in an age of sci- 
entific miracles, evoke awe. It is as if the 
world had a detachable eye that could be sent 
roaming through space to observe its wonders. 

Ranger 7's expedition is, of course, only a 
prelude to.a greater, more daring. venture, 
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when man himself shall cruise to the moon 
and, hopefully, bring back personal accounts 
of the great, white satellite. How many 
problems remain to be solved before some 
human Hugen or Munin can make this voy- 
age may be suggested by the fact that Ranger 
7 was one success among a dozen American 
attempts at lunar observation by missile. 
And, after all, men cannot yet be sent back 
to the earth by TV; a spaceship that can 
encompass a trip back from the moon, with- 
out the benefit of the elaborate ground in- 
stallations used for launchings from Cape 
Kennedy, will be something new under the 
sun—and moon. 

Nevertheless, what has already been ac- 
complished offers promise of what is yet to 
be. What the eye cannot see, the old adage 
has it, the heart does not desire. Now the eye 
is seeing the moon, in detail, and the heart 
can aspire to it. 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Aug. 1, 
1964] 
LUNAR Mission ACCOMPLISHED 

In the few minutes that its cameras op- 
erated yesterday morning, Ranger 7 obtained 
and transmitted to the earth more detailed 
information about the moon than man has 
ever had before. Before the equipment on 
this rocket performed its historic mission, 
this planet's knowledge of its lunar satellite 
had come primarily from telescopes. But 
even the most powerful such Instrument can 
see far less clearly and precisely across the 
nearly quarter million miles that separate 
us from the moon than could the cameras 
on Ranger 7 taking pictures from a few huri- 
dred or tens of miles away. During the last 
quarter hour of its flight Ranger 7 was in 
effect a mobile astronomical observatory 
gathering and transmitting lunar data that 
Scientists have hitherto been unable to ob- 
tain by any means at their disposal. 

The immediate purpose of the Ranger 
voyage was to gain information needed to 
plan equipment for use in the effort to send 
men to the moon. Until now the char- 
acter of the lunar surface has been a subject 
of heated dispute. There has been no prior 
way to know in detail how regular or irreg- 
ular that surface is, nor whether the moon’s 
upper layer consists of hard rock or of a 
more or less thick mantle of dust. Now a 
major beginning has been made toward ob- 
taining the vital data on these points. 

Ironically, however, the Ranger 7 success 
must again raise the question of how urgent 
it is to send a man to the moon. Many 
scientists who are dubious about the vast 
sums being spent on Project Apollo have 
pointed out that enormous amounts of in- 
formation about the earth's nearest heavenly 
neighbor can be obtained far more cheaply 
by unmanned rockets like Ranger 7. These 
can bring instruments to the neighborhood 
of the moon, and can also land them softly 
on the lunar surface to take samples of the 
environment there, analyze it and radio the 
findings back to this planet, 

Ranger's pictures of the moon will properly 
be made available to all nations and thus 
will aid the scientists of the Soviet Union 
and other lands as well as American re- 
searchers. This is as it should be. It follows 
the sound precedent the Soviet Union set 
almost 5 years ago when it released the his- 
toric pictures of the dark side of the moon 
taken by Lunik 3. Proud as this country 
has reason to be of Ranger 7's accomplish- 
ment, we can only conjecture how much 
more rapidly and cheaply its photographs 
could have been obtained had Soviet and 
American scientists been able to pool their 
efforts and resources years ago, rather than 
being required to pursue their efforts in com- 
petitive—and costly—isolation. The case for 
a unified international effort to reach the 
moon—as urged by Presidents Kennedy and 
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Johnson—ts strengthened by every considera- 
tion of the needless waste and duplication 
that have marked humanity's space explora- 
tion to date. 
[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
Aug. 1, 1964} 
Basic STEP TO TEE MOON 

There is a subdued quality about elation 
of American space scientists over the 
thoroughgoing success of the 13th try by the 
United States to expand mankind's knowl- 
edge of the surface of the moon, which is 
understandable in the light of the disap- 
pointments that have resulted from all our 
previous efforts, 

To be sure, Harris M. Schurmeier, Ranger 
project manager, is said to have looked ec- 
static. And Dr. William H. Pickering, Di- 
rector of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in 
Pasadena, much criticized for past failures, 
has proclaimed that “this was a textbook op- 
eration.” But we like much better the reac- 
tion of Kenneth Gatland, vice president of 
the British Interplanetary Society, who called 
the moonshot “a stupendous achieve- 
ment. = 

That is exactly what it was, and nothing 
that has gone before can take away from 
its present and future importance. 

President Johnson’s message of congratu- 
lations to all who helped with this project 
Teflects the pride of the whole country. The 
pictures transmitted back to the earth may 
not provide all the answers we need to go 
ahead full speed with preparations for land- 
ing a piloted space vehicle on the moon’s 
surface, but they leave no room for doubt 
that the necessary information can be ob- 
tained—and soon will be. 

It isn’t only the U.S. moon experiments 
that have rum into trouble, as President 
Johnson pointed out. The Russians have 
been as secretive about their moon failures 
as about the actual space knowledge they are 
accumulating. Our American space scien- 
tists have no such secrets. 

‘That may well be one reason why this 
basic step, as President Johnson calls it, was 
finally accomplished—before anything nearly 
£o impressive could be announced from Mos- 
cow. We expect that from this point on the 
prowess of our space scientists will look bet- 
ter and better. 

One perfect shot in a baker's dozen may 
not seem like so much to boast about, but 
it isn't half bad for beginners, and the 
‘United States is only beginning in space. 
The world hasn’t seen anything yet. Wait 
‘until that next moonshot. 

[From the Chicago (IIl) Tribune, Aug. 1, 
1964] 
ALL Systems WERE “Go” 

From every indication, Ranger 7 was a 
brilliant success, Its close-up photographs 
promise to teach us more about the sur- 
face of the moon than we have learned from 
all of our previous shots combined. We can 
all be justly proud of the many scientists and 
technicians whose skill and care helped to 
make the shot a success. 

The six cameras of Ranger 7 made and 
transmitted perhaps 4,000 photographs which 
Harris M. Schurmeter, Ranger project man- 
ager, said were “extremely good.” 

“I think the public will be able to distin- 
guish quite a few details,” he said. “If the 
pictures are sharply contrasted—with light 
‘and shadow—we ought to be able to see 
something the size of a few meters—say, the 
size of a Volkswagen.” 

‘This is an amazing achievement. But 
Ranger 7's success does not lie in any single 
achievement. It was not the first rocket to 
hit the moon; both Russian and American 
spacecraft have done that before, It was not 
the first shot to land with such precision on 
the planned target; Ranger 6 did that last 
February. Nor was it the first to take photo- 
graphs of the moon and transmit them back 
to earth; the Russians did that long ago, 
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But though Ranger 6 hit right on target, 
its cameras didn’t work. And while merely 
hitting the moon is an achievement which 
would haye astonished our forefathers, there 
is no longer very much it can teach us that 
we don't already know. And although the 
Russian cameras worked, their rocket was 
37,000 miles off course. While taking photo. 
graphs from a spaceship a quarter of a mil- 
lion miles away and transmitting them back 
to earth is another achievement which would 
have seemed unbelievable a few years ago, 
the Russian photographs were taken from 
too great a distance to be of much use, 

Thus the real achievement of Ranger 7 
was that all of its important instruments 
worked and that they all worked at once. 
‘This is the important thing in an endeavor 
where the tiniest flaw in any one instru- 
ment can spoil the flight and result in an- 
other $30 million fizzle. 

When and if the time comes to send men 
to the moon, there will be all the more 
gadgets to go wrong and it will be all the 
more important that none of them do so, 
‘The odds that everything will work properly 
will be more remote than ever, and the costs 
will be greater than ever. 

As President Johnson said, Ranger 7's 
success is “a basic step forward in our or- 
derly progress” toward putting a man on 
the moon. But let's not forget that word 
“orderly,” and let's also keep the moon 
in its proper perspective. Orderly progress 
means that when we study the photographs 
and other information gained from Ranger 7, 
we must not ask simply how we are to put a 
man on the moon; we must keep asking how 
much more can be learned by putting a man 
on the moon and whether it is as urgent and 
important as the last two administrations 
seem to think. 

After all, there are a lot of ways to 
spend up to $40 billion right here at home, 
if it's going to be spent anyway, and many 
of them would be more constructive than 
reaching the moon. 


[Prom the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Aug. 1, 1964] 
‘TELEVISING THE Moon 


Seldom has the speed of events in this 
20th century age been so dramatized as by 
‘America’s successful picture-snapping lunar 
robot. 

‘Most of us can recall the day, not so very 
long ago, when it was impossible to transmit 
an image even across a room. Yet here we 
are televising the moon from its front yard— 
a quarter-million miles from the earth, 

‘The success of the Ranger mission not 
only reflects the rapidity with which scien- 
tific and technical knowledge is being accu- 
mulated and exploited. It also represents a 
significant milestone on a historic road to 
manned exploration of the moon—the first 
extraterrestrial object earthlings are destined 
to set foot on. 

‘The closeup pictures of the moon are 
needed to help design the ship which some 
day will ferry astronauts to the lunar sur- 
face, For nobody down here really knows 
how hard or soft or smooth or craggy it is 
up there. 

Getting closeups of the moon has not been 
easy. The United States had to try five 
times, over a period of 2% years, before it 
succeeded. Many more attempts, to obtain 
even more detailed data on the lunar sur- 
face, will follow. And some more failures 
are certainly in store. 

Nor is this undertaking cheap. The Ranger 
project itself carries a price tag of about 
$260 million, and it is only part of the over- 
all program to land men on the moon—a 
program which will cost at least $20 billion 
before decade's end. 

Since the late President Kennedy set a 
manned lunar landing as the prime goal of 
our space program, a goal endorsed almost 
unanimously by Congress, there has been 
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some disenchantment—and growing discon- 
tent. 

But the United States is so committed to 
the moon program it would be difficult to 
switch signals now, despite the second 
thoughts many people may be having about 
such an undertaking. 

Actually, the lunar excursion is no mere 
exercise in technical highjinks. It is a 
demonstration of man’s ceaseless, boundless 
quest for knowledge—and one which, n the 
end, is likely to pay off as well as similar past 
voyages into the unknown. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
‘Aug. 2, 1964] 
JOURNEY TO THE Moon 

It would be difficult to overstate the scien- 
tific importance of the flawless flight of 
Ranger 7 our picture-taking mooncraft. 
No single event of the space age to date 
has unlocked so wide a door to the 
fuller understanding of the universe around 
‘us. It is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that close analysis of Ranger's pictures by 
the scientific community may provide price- 
less clues to the nature of creation itself. 

As a space spectacular (and these, too, 
have a certain importance) Ranger 7's flight 
occupies a place in the front rank, alongside 
Sputnik I, the Vostok 1 flight of Yuri Gagar- 
in, and the Venus fly-by exploit of Mariner 
II. It is interesting to note that two of these 
four space headliners are Russian and two 
American, which may be some measure of 
the status of the “space race” today. 

But there are other aspects of the flight 
which are more worthy of mention than the 
ballyhoo phase, There is, for example, the 
matter of engineering management—the ty- 
ing together of many advanced technologies 
into a supertechnology that can give the 
human race pictures, as from a low-flying 
plane, of the mysterious, lifeless, and remote 
surface of the moon. Just one facet of this 
technological achievement, Ranger’s tele- 
vision camera and transmission system, is al- 
most too marvelous for the average person to 
comprehend. 

To the capable and hardworking staff of 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory of California 
Institute of Technology, which organized 
and carried off this miracle of space science, 
the Nation owes a profound debt of grati- 
tude. JLP has taken its share of criticism 
(more than its share, some people think) for 
delays, failures, and cost overruns in the 
Ranger program. The work of the week just 
past vindicates the good judgment and good 
management of Dr. William H. Pickering and 
his JPL crew, which no insiders ever seri- 
ously questioned. 

‘Within minutes after Ranger's soul-satis- 
fying crash on the sea of clouds Friday 
morning, President Johnson was on the 
phone to Dr. Pickering with a heartfelt 
“Well done.” Every American might well 
echo the President's words. It will be a long 
time before anything as rewarding as Ranger 
7's journey happens in space again. 

[From the New York (N.Y.) ‘Times, Aug. 2, ~ 
1964] 
‘Tarumex For “RANGER 7" 


Publication of the first sample of lunar 
pictures taken by Ranger 7 confirms with 
extraordinary force that this rocket’s fight 
has been one of the most successful and pro- 
ductive experiments in scientific history. 
The exquisite clarity of the closeups of the 
moon's surface transmitted to earth assure 
that this event will be recorded as the real 
beginning of serious human exploration of 
the moon from the neighborhood of that 
satellite. 

‘The full exploitation and analysis of new 
information will take several years, but even 
the first preliminary study has cleared up 
major problems and dispelled previous igno- 
rance on important matters. The principal 
conclusion, of course, is that much of the 
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lunar surface is smooth enough to be suit- 
able for safe landing on it of manned yehi- 
cles. Areas of extreme roughness, with 
humerous medium-sized and small craters 
Previously unknown, have also been found, 
alerting Project Apollo planners to the im- 
Portance of avoiding such regions. The fears 
Teputable scientists had expressed earlier 
about the possibility that the moon was 
covered with a thick layer of dust, in which 
vehicles or men landing there might be 
buried, have been shown to be baseless. 

The conception behind Ranger 7's flight 
has proved sound, and there is every reason 
for confidence that more such flights will 
greatly extend man’s knowledge of lunar 
geography and topography. They should 
also help answer many questions about the 
forces that have shaped this satellite and its 
Weird surface. Clearly, enormous amounts 
of information about the moon can be gath- 
ered by unmanned rockets, like Ranger 7 
carrying cameras and other instruments. 

As President Johnson indicated yesterday, 
the day is not distant when tt will be pos- 
sible to land men on the moon. But it is 
now plainer than ever that there is no great 
scientific necessity for racing to achieve this 
goal and thus vastly increasing the price in 
money and human peril. The potentiality 
for obtaining so much more information 
relatively cheaply from unmanned, instru- 
ment-carrying rockets strengthens the case 
for abandoning the arbitrary 1970 deadline 
for Project Apollo and substituting a sched- 
ùle permitting orderly progress toward a 
manned voyage to the moon without hazards 
or costs dictated only by the desire to achieve 
this objective under maximum draft. 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
Aug. 1, 1964] 
Home Is THE Rancer, HOME on THE Moon 


The news that Ranger 7 had hit its moon 
target on the nose, and had apparently taken 
its 4,000 pictures as assigned, prompted a 
Telieved feeling of “Well, it's about time.” 
After 12 failures, including last year’s heart- 
breaking one when Ranger 6 worked with 
laboratory precision except that its cameras 
didn’t go on, we surely ought to have one 
Success. Why did we always have to be be- 
hind the Russians, who photographed the 
back side of the moon 6 years ago? 

‘Then irritation changes to wonder. Man 
has often noted the contrast between his 
ability to perform scientific miracles and his 
inability to look after himself. Here on 
earth we haven't even yet achieved a decent 
education, according to ability, for every 
child born. Yet now, way up on a moon 
that through the ages has looked to man as 
Temote as the stars themselves, our scien- 
tists can make a machine of infinite capacity 
do precisely what they want, and at the same 
time send back reports on how all its organs 
are functioning. If one were to read the 
details of such complex maneuvers in science 
Action it would seem unbelievable. Yet now 
it is history. 

Consider, in the first place, the sheer 
ability to hit a precise spot on the moon, via 
a curved course of 244.000 miles. Speak of 
taking a lead on a duck. Then there is the 
ability to maneuver a craft whizzing along at 
2,000 miles an hour, to turn Its instruments 
on and off, as readily as though one could get 
One's fingers on it. Finally, there are those 
Six television cameras, warmed up at the pre- 
cise moment, aimed to get just the desired 
information never before available to man, 
and then to have them take varying views of 
the lunar surface from 1,300 miles up until 
they could picture a rock the size of a card 
table. Not only that, but to send the pic- 
tures all the way back. Why, you begin to 
think they'll actually put a man on the moon 
after all—and bring him back. 
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[From the Santa Monica (Calif.) Evening 
Outlook, Aug. 1, 1964] 
A Lucky “T”; Ir's a “Take” 

‘The magnificent success of Ranger 7 in hit- 
ting the moon and sending back thousands 
of closeup pictures of the lunar surface gave 
@ great lift to the U.S. space program and 
to America’s national pride. It more than 
made up for six previous Ranger failures, 

‘The Nation's top space scientist, Dr, Wern- 
her von Braun, put it in brilliant perspec- 
tive when he said that the achievement “will 
likely be the most significant accomplish- 
ment in our lunar program short of man 
himself setting his foot on the moon.” 

Ranger 7's pictures, in effect, provide Amer- 
ican spacemen with a scenic map of the 
moon's crater-pocked surface. The first 
closeup pictures ever taken of the moon, 
they enable America to vault ahead of the 
Soviet Union in space exploration, 

‘The accomplishments of Ranger 7 un- 
doubtedly may cause man to revise Previous 
theories about the composition of the moon 
and the feasibility and value of putting as- 
tronauts on it. The pictures indicate a very 
unfavorable landing surface on the closer 
side, and need for closeups of other areas. 
Fact now replaces guesswork—eyen highly 
educated guesswork—and a vast storehouse 
of information is stocked for future adven- 
tures. 

The feat has electrified the world and 
charged the U.S. space program with new 
energy. Ranger 7 has vindicated the faith 
Placed in it by dedicated teams of scientists 
and technicians whose unflagging motto is: 
“The difficult we do immediately; the im- 
possible takes a little time.” 


Metaphor of the Wall, Establishment 
Clause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr, MULTER, Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of the furor over the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution concern- 
ing prayers in schools, there is one ques- 
tion that is perhaps most fundamental to 
the entire issue—a question that has 
been buried beneath the heap of political 
and emotional verbiage that we have 
been pummeled with for months now. 
That question is: do the people really 
understand the intention of the Found- 
ing Fathers when they created the separ- 
ation of church and state as set forth 
in the first amendment? 

The answer seems to be “No, they do 
not,” for if they did have a clear under- 
standing, they would realize the fallacies 
of the arguments presented against the 
interpretation of the Supreme Court. 

In the article that follows Fredric Mit- 
chell, an associate professor of educa- 
tion at Arizona State University, sets 
forth a clear and logical explanation of 
the intentions of men like Jefferson and 
Madison, founders of our great country. 
They believed in the complete separa- 
tion of church and state. 

Mr. Mitchell has eliminated the emo- 
tionalism that seems to blind many 
people to what is good for our Nation in 
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the long run. He makes clear the inten- 
tion of the writers of the Constitution, 
and the legalistic heritage that has been 
handed down to us for the preservation 
of our rights. 

I commend the following article from 
the July-August 1964 edition of Liberty 
magazine to the attention of our col- 
leagues as being one that is especially in- 
formative about the issues at stake. 

The article follows: 

UNDER ATTACK: METAPHOR oF THE WALL, 
ESTABLISHMENT CLAUSE 

(By Frederic Mitchell, associate professor of 

education, Arizona State University, 

‘Tempe, Ariz.) 

‘The war to destroy the First Amendment 
barrier against Federal aid to parochial 
schools is being waged vigorously. Less pub- 
licized than the press releases, legislative 
Proposals, and court decisions that mark 
the battlefront is a more subtle under- 
ground campaign to distort the intent of the 
writers of the Constitution. Particularly 
singled out for debunking is the metaphor of 
the wall of separation and the establishment 
of religion clause. 

‘The “wall of separation,” the argument 
goes, was never actually a wall, and of course 
the term does not appear in the Constitution 
at all. Jefferson said it, and it really cannot 
mean that should get no support 
from the State, for Jefferson arranged for 
Teligious education at the State-supported 
University of Virginia, 

As for the establishment of religion 
clause, our forefathers meant only that the 
state could not favor one church over an- 
other, not that churches should get no help 
from Government, 

Both assertions are fallacious and both are 
worth correcting, for if the principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state can be minimized 
in the minds of our citizens, the way will be 
opened not only for aid to institutions of 
the church but also for the abuses of church- 
state union that caused our forefathers to 
write the first amendment in the first place. 

JEFFERSON: A SHELL GAME 

What did Jefferson do about religious edu- 
cation at the University of Virginia? 

As one of the commissioners appointed to 
fix the site of the university, Jefferson wrote 
Possibly the first reference to religion in the 
university's history in the report of 1818 to 
the Virginia Legislature, What he said there 
was this: “In conformity with the principles 
of our constitution * * * we have proposed 
Ro professor of divinity * * * as the proofs 
for the being of God * * * will be within 
the province of the professor of ethics.” 1 He 
went on to say, “It is supposed probable that 
A building of somewhat more size in the 
middle of the grounds may be called for in 
time, in which may be rooms for religious 
Worship under such impartial regulations as 
the visitors (the university's governing 
board) shall prescribe.’ 


the same report that having proceeded “thus 
far without offense to the Virginia constitu- 
tion, we have thought it proper at this point, 
to leave every sect to provide, as they think 
fittest, the means of further instruction in 
thelr own peculiar tenets.” 3 

Before the university buildings could be 
erected there was severe attack from sectar- 
dans because this was to be a secular institu- 
tion; that is, no provision had been made 
for teaching sectarian religion, Of these 
attacks Jefferson says in a letter of 1820 to 
William Short: “The * * * serious enemies 
* + © are the priests of the different sects, 
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to whose spells on the human mind its im- 
provement is ominous.” + 

Four years later he wrote in the same vein 
to Thomas Cooper that the Presbyterian “am- 
bition and tyranny would tolerate no rival 
if they had power. Systematically in grasp- 
ing ascendancy over all other sects, they aim, 
like the Jesuits, at engrossing the education 
of the country, are hostile to every institu- 
tion which they do not direct, and jealous at 
seeing others begin to attend at all to that 
object.” * 

He summarized the opposition of the clergy 
in these words of 1822 to Thomas Cooper: “In 
our university you know there is no professor 
of divinity. A handle has been made of this, 
to disseminate an idea that this is an insti- 
tution, not merely of no religion, but against 
all religion.” And he goes on to tell Cooper 
that “occasion was taken at the last meeting 
of the visitors to bring forward an idea that 
might silence this calumny, which weighed 
on the minds of some honest friends to the 
institution.” t 

‘The idea Jefferson brought forward was an 
invitation to the different sects to set up 
their own religious schools somewhere near 
the University of Virginia. Students of the 
university were not, however, to be allowed 
“released time” to attend the religious 
schools. An official regulation stated that 
they “will be free, and expected to attend 
religious worship at the establishment of 
their respective sects, in the morning and 
in time to meet their school in the univer- 
sity at its stated hour.” * 

Having made the offer to the various sects 
to build their own schools near the univer- 
sity—an offer that meant nothing in any 
case, since they had a right to do so irre- 
spective of Jefferson’s wishes in the matter— 
Jefferson immediately withdrew the earlier 
offer of the use of university rooms for re- 
ligious purposes. In reply to the minister, 
A. S. Brockenbrough, who requested a room 
“to be used regularly for prayers and preach- 
ings on Sundays,” Jefferson said “that the 
puildings of the university belong to the 
State, that they were erected for the purpose 
of a university and that the visitors, to 
whose care they are committed for those 
purposes, have no right to permit their ap- 
plication to any other." * 

Did Jefferson recommend “procedures by 
which students at the University of Virginia, 
supported by the State and founded by Jef- 
ferson, might receive religious instruction,” 
as Educator Robert M. Hutchins ° asserted 
recently in the Saturday Evening Post? * 
Hardly. What Jefferson did was to play the 
shell game of now-you-see-it-now-you-don't 
with the sectarian enemies of the univer- 
sity—with Jefferson himself manipulating 
the shells. While he engaged their attention 
with the invitation to build their own 
schools near the university, he withdrew the 
earlier offer of the use of university rooms 
for religious purposes. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT CLAUSE 

Misinterpretations of the establishment 
clause vary widely—there being evidence of 
a correlation between the degree of misin- 
terpretation and what is to be gained from 
it. At the furthest extreme from the original 
meaning of the clause is the construction 
put upon it by the Catholic bishops in a 
1948 statement in the New York Times.” 
According to the bishops, the establishment 
clause was intended to prevent Congress 
from making laws disestablishing religion 
in the States—"No interference by the Fed- 
eral Government in the church-state rela- 
tions of the individual States” were their 
words. 

Here is an unheard-of extension of States’ 
rights that would give constitutional pro- 
tection to State support of religious schools, 
or even exclusive establishment of religion 
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in any or all of the 50 States. It also is dia- 
metrically opposed to the Supreme Court 
interpretation, which says that “neither a 
State nor the Federal Government can set up 
a church. Neither can pass laws which aid 
one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one 
religion over another.” # 

‘Tacit in the Post article by Hutchins is the 
idea that the “establishment of religion" 
clause means only that the Congress and 
‘State legislatures are prohibited from setting 
up single official churches for the States or 
for the Nation as a whole, with the corollary 
implication that the Congress and State leg- 
islatures can legally aid religion and church 
education if they do so equitably. This in- 
terpretation, as in the case of Jefferson’s 
intent at the University of Virginia, is not 
supportable, as a brief review of the first 
amendment’s history discloses. 

Final wording of the first amendment was 
fixed in a committee made up of Madison, 
Sherman, and Vining from the House, and 
Ellsworth, Carroll, and Paterson from the 
Senate. Just as he dominated debate on the 
floor of the House, Madison doubtless left his 
impress on the final wording of the amend- 
ment in committee. Other members of the 
committee had little or nothing to say in the 
debate in their respective Chambers. 

‘Turn then to Madison to see what the 
“establishment clause” meant when written. 
At one time or another he said the following 
are violations of the Constitution, and when 
President he vetoed bills from the Congress, 
which were never passed over his veto, be- 
cause they contained one or more of the fol- 
lowing violations: 

Paying chaplains in Congress and the 
Armed Forces with tax money." 

Exempting churches from paying taxes. 

Incorporating churches in the District of 
Columbia.” 

Permitting churches to accumulate and 
hold tax-exempt property." 

Government declarations of religious fasts, 
festivals, or holidays.* 

Giving churches, through incorporation 
papers, the implied legal agency to operate 
schools and provide charity. Education and 
charity are, Madison said, “a public and civil 
duty.” * 

Giving tax funds for the use or support of 
religion” 

Providing public land for religious use or 
support." 

Madison's viewpoint on the establishment 
clause was further clarified when he vetoed 
a bill giving incorporation papers to an Epis- 
copal church in the District of Columbia, 
“because the bill exceeds the rightful au- 
thority to which governments are limited 
by the essential distinction between civil 
and religious functions, and violates in par- 
ticular the article of the Constitution of the 
United States which declares that ‘Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting a re- 
lgious establishment.’ ” * 

Tt was no accident that Madison used the 
above words instead of the official word- 

of the first amendment (“respecting 
an establishment of religion”), for he vetoed 
in the same words a second bill donating a 
piece of land to a Baptist church “because 
the bill in reserving a certain parcel of land 
of the United States for the use of said 
Baptist church comprises a principle and 
precedent for the appropriation of funds of 
the United States for the use and support of 
religious societies, contrary to the article of 
the Constitution which declares that ‘Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting a re- 
ligious establishment.’ "= 

‘What the establishment clause meant to 
its author was that the Congress is prohib- 
ited from making laws which establish re- 
ligion; that is, laws which give any sort of 
direct or Indirect support, aid, or official 
status to any or all religions, religious in- 
stitutions, or religious practices. 

‘The U.S. Government has already gone to 
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the mat with church officials over the issue 
of tax support of religious schools in a lit- 
tle-known and extremely bitter chapter in 
our history. In 1819 the Congress made a 
first annual appropriation of $10,000 to the 
War Department to use as a “civilizing” fund 
among the Indians. The War Department, 
and subsequently the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, for 80 years thereafter distributed this 
money to church schools already existing on 
Indian reservations. This practice con- 
tinued until 1900, by which time the annual 
appropriation to church schools had reached 
half a million dollars. 

On realizing in the last decade of the 
19th century that it had blundered into giv- 
ing tax funds to support religious schools, 
the Congress began cutting off appropria- 
tions. Protestant churches approved, and 
refused further funds, but the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which was receiving about 
three-fourths of the money, objected and 
precipitated a conflict that was terminated 
only when the Government, represented by 
the Indian Affairs Office, officially severed 
relations with the Catholic Church, repre- 
sented by its Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
Congress then cut off all funds whatsoever 
and asserted the following in the Appropri- 
ation Act of 1895: “And it is hereby declared 
to be the settled policy of the Government 
to hereafter make no appropriation whatever 
for education in any sectarian school.” * 
‘This official policy of the U.S. Government 
has never been revoked. 

There can be no question that parents’ 
religious liberty covers the right to provide 
sectarian training for their children at their 
own expense, a right affirmed by the Supreme 
Court in 1907. Nor can there be any ques- 
tion of the right of private and religious 
schools to function as businesses, for in 1925 
the Supreme Court struck down an Oregon 
law that would have closed schools of the 
Catholic Church, and other private schools, 
on that church’s plea that its schools cannot 
constitutionally be given tax money and 
that it supports its own schools cheerfully. 

AN EMPHATIC NO 


‘The meaning of the first amendment when 
applied directly to the question “Is tax sup- 
port of parochial schools constitutional?” 
yields an emphatic “No.” The intention of 
the first amendment was to separate church 
from state and state from church. And in 
50 far as the state undertakes to support edu- 
cation, that education must be dissociated 
from religion; it must be religiously neutral. 
‘The Supreme Court stated this principle on 
one occasion: “Free public education, if 
faithful to the ideal of secular instruction 
and political neutrality, will not be partisan 
or enemy of any class, creed, party, or 
faction.” = 

It is difficult for many to understand that 
the religion from which they derive Inspira- 
tion and faith must be a matter of legislative 
indifference to secular authority. The intent 
of the Founding Fathers, however, was to 
separate religion from civil power, and the 
metaphor “wall of separation” describes their 
intent. ‘This doctrine was spelled out as 
long ago as 1907 by a Federal court in these 
words: 

“The first amendment to the Constitution, 
by the clause ‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof’ has 
shackled the hands of legislation against 
aid or hindrance to creeds and faith; so be it 
that they live and flourish or die or wither 
they go untouched, unmoved, unstirred by 
law; against them it speaks not, nor in their 
favor; in their field each human creature 
stands unlawed—a sovereign supreme, to 
turn which way he will; not only the white 
and black, but the red man as well." = 

So far as the Constitution is concerned, 
the answer to the question about tax sup- 
port for parochial schools could be made 
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much stronger and still remain well within 
the meaning of the first amendment: Any 
Teligious institution has exactly the same 
claim (no better or worse) on tax funds to 
aid religious schools that the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Atheism (or 
any other antireligious institution) has for 
the support of antireligious schools—which 
ís to say, none whatsoever, 


1 Report of the Commissioners Appointed 
to Pix the Site of the University of Virginia 
(Richmond, 1818), p. 10, 

* Ibid., p. 4. 

Ibid., p. 10. 

‘P. L. Ford, "The Writings of Thomas Jef- 
ferson” (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1899), vol. X, 243, Letter of Nov. 2, 1822. 

4 Ibid., p. 243. 

* Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

*Soul E. Padover, “The Complete Jeffer- 
son" (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 
1943), p. 1110. 

* “Jefferson Papers,” Library of Congress, 
Jefferson to A. 5. Brockenbrough, Apr. 21, 
1825, vol, 229, Folio 40962. 

»“A Liberal Calls for Ald to Church 
Schools,” Robert M. Hutchins, The Saturday 
Evening Post, June 8, 1983, p. 6. 

4 Thid, 

1 The New York Times, Nov. 21, 1948. 

^ Everson v. Board of Education, 330 US. 1. 

"W. A. Blakely, comp., “American State 
Papers,” 4th rev. ed. (Washington, D.C.: The 
Religious Liberty Association, 1949), p. 188. 

» Ibid., pp. 185, 186. 

™ Ibid. 


" Ibid., p. 187. 

%™ Ibid., pp. 190, 193. 

"James D. Richardson, comp., “Messages 
And Papers of the Presidents” (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1898), vol, 
1, pp. 489, 490. 

™ Thid., p. 490. 

“Ibid, 

= Blakely, op. cit., p. 184. 

> Richardson, op. cit., p. 490, 

* 210 US. 50 (1908), note 60. Appropria- 
tion Act of 1895, 188, 29 Stat., 345. 

= West Virginia v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 
(1934), p. 637, 

*35 “Washington Law Reporter” 766 
(1907), 770. 


Committee for the Understanding and De- 
velopment of the Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, of interest 
to all of us who are vitally concerned 
to further the Alliance for Progress and 
better understanding and closer relations 
between the people of the United States 
and Latin America is the work of a very 
interesting and commendable committee 
called the Committee for the Under- 
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standing and Development of the Hemi- 
sphere. I include here a statement of 
the objectives and purposes of this com- 
mittee and the manner in which it has 
been operating which I believe will be 
of interest to all who want to see closer 
friendship between the United States and 
our neighbors in this hemisphere: 

The Committee for the Understanding and 
Development of the Hemisphere was or- 
ganized in the fall of 1961 by a group of 
prominent Peruvian citizens with the com- 
mon goal to promote better understanding 
and closer relations between Peru and the 
United States. 

‘The committee felt that their goal could be 
best accomplished through personal visits 
by delegations from U.S. cities consisting of 
the mayor and a representative group of citi- 
zens. With this aim in mind, the committee 
has generally invited communities with a 
Population of more or less 300,000, as they 
felt such cities are perhaps not as much in 
contact with Latin America, {ts people and 
its problems, 

Mayor Robert King High and a delegation 
from Miami were the first to be invited, fol- 
lowed by delegations from: Charlotte, N. 
Greensboro, N.C; Winston Salem, N.C: 
Charleston, 8.C.; Worcester, Mass.; Roanoke, 
Va,; Pomona, Calif.; Santa Rosa, Calif; San 
Jose, Calif.; Lakewood, Calif.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Kansas City, Kans; Springfleld, Ill; Santa 
Barbara, Calif; Savannah, Ga. 

Plans are being made for Sioux City, Towa, 
Pensacola, Fla, and Nashville, Tenn., to go 
down to Peru in the very near future, 

The delegations trom the above cities 
ranged in number from 20 to 40 people; in 
general, these groups consisted of a cross- 
section of the community: doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, and businessmen as well as repre- 
sentatives of the local governments, 

‘These groups are given an itinerary upon 
their arrival in Lima, where they are officially 
received by members of the committee and 
representatives of the Peruvian Government. 
Included in the itineraries are visits to the 
various municipalities of Lima and sur- 
Tounding cities, receptions, interviews with 
Peruvian businessmen, Journalists and edu- 
cators; as well as sightseeing and various 
private invitations to visit Peruvian homes. 

The duration of the visit is up to the 
mayor, but most groups have stayed from 10 
days to 2 weeks in Peru, and have included a 
2-day visit to Cuzco and Macchu Picchu, 
the “lost city” of the Incas, 

From these visits there have resulted many 
new friendships, business ties, student ex- 
change programs, and most rewarding to the 
committee, a new and better understanding 
‘between Peruvians and Americans, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, 1s lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 183, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
hot to exceed 25 percent’ may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, ‘The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Concresstonat Reoorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse th 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 
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We Ought; Therefore, We Can 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


oF wromina 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, being 
Present on an occasion in which a young 
man or woman performs in a manner 
clearly indicative of precocity, compe- 
tence, and knowledge is a truly moving 
experience, 

Such an experience came to me re- 
cently when I was privileged to give the 
commencement address before the grad- 
Uating class of Worland High School in 
Worland, Wyo, 

The valedictory address by Brad Lee 
Holian, whose central theme of inde- 
Dendence and self-reliance struck a most 
Tesponsive cord with everyone in at- 
tendance at this stirring ceremony, was 
a truly outstanding speech. I seriously 
recommended it to my colleagues, and I 
ask that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Taxe Orr Your OLD Coat 

Distinguished guests, faculty, classmates, 
Ghd friends, there's a folk song that goes like 


“Take off your old coat and roll up your 
sleeves; 
Life is a hard road to travel, I believe. 


“T look to the east, I look to the west, 
A youth asking fate to be rewardin’, 
But Fortune is a blind god flying through 
the clouds, 
And forgetting me on this side of Jordan, 


“Take off your old coat and roll up your 
sleeves; 
Life is a hard road to travel, I believe, 


“Silver spoons to some mouths, golden spoons 
to others: 
Dare a man to change the given order. 
Though they smile and tell us all of us are 
brothers, 
Never was it true this side of Jordan. 


“Take off your old coat and roll up your 
sleeves; 
Life is a hard road to travel, I believe.” 


“Like some ragged owlet with its wings ex- 
panded, 
Nailed to some garden gate or boardin’: 
Thus will I by some men all my life be 
branded, 
Never hurted none this side of Jordan, 


“Take off your old coat and roll up your 
sleeves; 
Life is a hard road to travel, I believe 


There's a great truth in this ballad for 
ull of us here tonight, so let's take a closer 
look at it. ‘The first verse tells of a young 

who thinks that the world owes him a 

Ving. He asks Fate to be rewarding, but 

finds that things don’t always work out just 
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as he wants them to. Fortunte may be a 
blind god, but he isn't necessarily deaf or 
otherwise without sense or feeling. In other 
words, every man can make his own luck, 
good or bad (and, of course, he has a better 
chance of having good luck if he gives 
Fortune a helping hand). So take off your 
old coat and roll up your sleeves: forget your 
illusions of Utopia; wake up to reality; dig 
in and get to work—there's a lot to be done. 
For life is a hard road to travel, I believe. 

From the second verse comes this half-hid- 
den admonition: Dare to change the given 
order. From some author, whom I cannot 
now identify, comes this prayer: “God grant 
me the serenity to accept things I cannot 
change, courage to change things I can, and 
wisdom to know the difference.” Society 
is not so rigid that a man can't tear down 
its barriers to progress and freedom—if he 
wants to, and if he tries hard enough. The 
Negroes are doing it today (however wrong 
some of their tactics may be). They've 
worn an old coat of fear and complacency 
for a 100 years or more, and now they're 
rolling up their sleeves for the task that has 
to be done. Because they dare to try, some- 
day all men will be brothers, 

In the third verse, the young man com- 
plains of being exploited by others, of being 
branded as unworthy of his God-given rights 
and freedoms—perhaps because of his race, 
or his religion, or his color. But hardship 
is only a challenge to work harder and to 
Prove one's worth. For life is a hard road to 
travel. 

We've all heard a lot about war, but lately 
we've been hearing about a new kind of war. 
And it's true, friends; there may be a war 
in the next few years, I've heard that it's 
going to be a war on poverty, and it sounds 
as though there's going to be a great num- 
ber of casualties—uniess we stand up and 
be heard now. There are some men in our 
Nation's Capital who say they're going to 
end all poverty in the United States within 
the next 10 years. Well, I'll tell you right 
here and now that if they do manage to 
erase everybody's money problems, they will 
harvest as a result something worse than 
the worst hunger, something more terrible 
than lack of money, or housing, or clothes 
in the coldest winter—there will be poverty 
of spirit—yes, even more than there is now. 
Poverty of spirit, lack of industry or intelli- 
gence, and unequal opportunities in educa- 
tion and employment cannot be cured by 
handing out money from Washington. 

The solution Mes in each individual him- 
self. Each one of us has within him the 
power to choose between poverty—or well- 
being, fallure—or success, trlumph—or de- 
feat. Success comes in having tried with 
all your heart, and mind, and strength, and 
soul—not in your “won-and-lost record.” 
But even when we fail, let us be defeated, lot 
us not quit. Pity those poor, timid souls 
who have known neither victory nor defeat, 
who have fallen by the wayside in life, either 
because they did not have the strength to 
stick to their task, or because they never 
had the courage (or perhaps even the need) 
to try. Failure, therefore, is not in having 
missed our goals, but in having failed to try. 

If, for you, success is measured in self- 
esteem, then refuse to be satisfled—never 
allow yourself to become one of those poor, 
timid souls. If, for you, success is measured 
in money, then remember this: success is 
not in how much money a man has, but in 
how much he has earned. If, for you, suc- 


measured in accomplishments, then 
try, to try, and keep trying 
And if there is any unfair obstacle 


time out to complain about it—rather, con- 
quer it, 

Poverty in money is indeed a sad thing, 
but poverty of spirit is much, much more 
drastic. In spite of possible legislation to 
the contrary, it looks as though economic 
poverty is here to stay, That kind of poverty 
is an important incentive to improve one- 
self, to rise above one’s circumstances, 
Hardship is a builder of civilization; it's the 
essence of life. For what is life but a series 
of hardships, barriers, trials, and troubles? 
We should rejoice in challenges; we should 
welcome problems and troubles with con- 
fidence in our ability to solve them, Vic- 
tory comes in meeting these troubles, in wel- 
coming the challenge of hardship. Happi- 
ness is the result of having overcome hard- 
ship, whether that hardship is defeated 
economically or spiritually or psychologi- 
cally. 

It seems to me, then, that the answer to 
the war on poyerty—poverty of money and 
poverty of the soul and spirit—tites in that 
old folk song: life is a hard road to travel, 
so take off your old coat and roll up your 
sleeves. 

Let this be our motto: 

“We Ought; Therefore, We Can.” 


Dedication of the Androscoggin Pulp and 
Paper Mill at Jay, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 2, the International Paper Co., 
and Maine citizens joined in the dedica- 
tion of the Androscoggin pulp and paper 
mill at Jay, Maine. 

‘The wood products industry, of which 
paper is the main component, is the larg- 
est industrial element within the State of 
Maine, 

Currently there is over $150 million 
committed to the modernization and ex- 
pansion of papermaking facilities in 
Maine. The International Paper Co. is 
building a completely new mill at an in- 
vestment of over $54 million, Maine is 
appreciative of the confidence expressed 
by the paper industry in the economy of 
the State of Maine. The investment of 
this industry is serving as a major stimu~ 
lant to the economic development within 
the State. REIS 

I am submitting for the Recorn the ad- 
dress of Mr. Lamar M. Fearing, president 
of International Paper Co., given on the 
occasion of the dedication of this $54 
million mill in Jay, Maine. 
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I am also including a press release is- 
sued by the International Paper Co. rela- 
tive to this occasion: 

REMARKS OF Lamar M. FEARING, PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER Co. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are gathered 
here today to take official note of something 
that has certainly been no secret to anyone 
here—the construction of our $54 million 
Androscoggin pulp and paper mill. We are 
all delighted to be here in Jay in your 
wonderful State of Maine. International 
Paper has deep roots in Maine and in the 
Jay-Livermore Falls community and so this 
occasion is a homecoming for us. 

Permit me a little personal nostalgic note. 
It was in the State of Maine that I got my 
start in the paper industry some 40 years 
ago. I came here 2 days—or “fresh”—after 
graduation from college. I spent the better 
part of 2 years here, working first at Rum- 
ford—then in our woodlands operations in 
the Rangeley Lakes area and then at our 
Livermore Falls Mill. This began in 1924. I 
have many fond memories of Maine. I had 
a lot of fun here and I saw quite a lot of 
the State. 

‘This new mill that we are building here 
is a significant development for Interna- 
tlonal Paper Co. and I feel it will be viewed 
as a significant development in the growth 
of your economy here in the State of Maine. 

‘We are honored to have such an outstand- 
ing group of citizens and officials join us 
today to mark the progress of this great 
undertaking. In bringing this project to 
fulfillment, we owe an untold debt to the 
cooperation and understanding we have re- 
ceived at every turn—tfrom Governor Reed 
and his staff; from your hard-working con- 
gressional delegation; from the officials of 
the various administrative offices in Augusta, 
many of whom are here today; and par- 
ticularly from Commissioner Bachman and 
his staff in the department of economic 
development. 

We are also indebted to the labor unions 
representing our employees here in this com- 
munity for the fine spirit of understanding 
that has been manifest in all of our joint 
dealings. And, of course, we are indebted 
to our friends and neighbors in these com- 
munities and their elected and appointed 
officials. Again and again they have co- 
operated with our people to make It possible 
to set this gigantic program in motion with 
a minimum of disruption to your commu- 
nity life and to our continuing operations 
here. 

In this connection, let me just underscore 
how essential this kind of cooperation is. 
We call it the business climate. 

In our company, with operations and re- 
sources located in many areas of the United 
States, we approach a project such as this 
one on the basis of plans deyeloped over 
many years. We are always conducting 
studies of potential new mill projects. These 
plans must take into account a number of 
complex factors. There are such matters 
as forest resources, water, transportation, 
particularly dependable railroad service, the 
Availability of properly skilled men and 
‘women to staff the mill and the question of 
appropriate supporting community facilities. 
Every community offers its own, individual 
answer to the sum of all of these parts. But 
then there is one intangible, but highly im- 
portant factor, that must be added to the 
equation—the climate of opinion within the 
community and the State. ‘The desire of all 
of the citizens to see and to help a new 
enterprise come in. 

Your State, with its rich timber resources, 
its plentiful water supply, its ready access 
to major railroad networks, offers many in- 
ducements to a company such as ours. As 
citizens since 1898 of this community, we 
have good reason to know that the traditions 
of papermaking run deep here. 
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But there are other communities and 
States that can match these assets, to one 
degree or another, So the question of busi- 
ness climate, the climate of public opinion, 
comes into the balance, And in the State of 
Maine there can be no question about this. 

Under the leadership of your able Governor 
and his staff, Maine has pursued an active 
campaign to bring to the attention of our 
Nation’s industries the many and important 
advantages of coming to Maine with sub- 
stantial new investment porgrams, ‘There 
was no question in our minds that the State 
of Maine offered a business climate that 
welcomes new ventures, new industrial 
undertakings. Governor Reed came per- 
sonally to my office in New York to expound 
on this. Our decision to come here was 
heavily Influenced by this program and by 
the confidence and mutual respect which 
we have enjoyed for so long. 

I understand that under the aggressive 
program sponsored by the department of 
economic development, your growth has been 
at a higher rate than your neighboring States 
in northern New England. With total capital 
expenditures of more than $80 million fore- 
cast for 1964, an increase of some 40 percent 
over the preceding year, Maine has made 
a healthy start on its program of attracting 
new capital investment. 

‘The paper industry is certainly giving you 
solid support. The list of these fine estab- 
lished companies Is long—Oxford, Scott, Dia- 
mond National, Keyes Fibre, S. D. Warren, 
St. Regis, St. Croix, Great Northern, Hudson, 
Fraser, Penobscott, Standard Packaging 
Pejepscott. These companies have made im. 
portant contributions to your economy and 
there is much more to come. 

During the past year several major paper 
expansions have been announced in addition 
toours. We understand that, when all of the 
present programs are complete, a year or so 
from now, they will represent a total new 
investment here by the paper industry alone 
in excess of $175 million. 

‘The message from Maine is coming through 
loud and clear—you welcome new industrial 
activity, you are prepared to create a climate 
in which industry can flourish and prosper, 
and the people of the State are standing 
squarely behind their elected and appointed 
leaders in this essential work. We're de- 
lighted to play a larger part in your dynamic 
economy and we aim to continue to operate 
in a manner that will merit your continued 
cooperation. 

In this same connection let me say that 
businessmen are realizing more and more 
that they have a part to play in earning this 
“climate” by being good citizens in a com- 
munity as well as by simply being good busi- 
nessmen. It is a matter of settled company 
policy in International Paper Co. to be good 
citizens in every community where we have 
plants. The work of our foundation in 
providing seed money to improve secondary 
education in the school systems serving our 
mill communities is a case in point. Since 
1957 this company has spent well over 
$2,500,000 in such efforts. We are doing our 
part. 

Let me say a word or two about this new 
mill and about the forest resources that will 
support it. This will be the most modern, 
forward-looking mill in the country when it 
starts—we hope in the third quarter of 1965. 
‘This is going to be a two-machine mill, 
manufacturing lightweight, bleached papers, 
primarily lightweight bond, carbonizing, gift 
wrap, and other similar grades. ‘The two 
paper machines will have a combined capac- 
ity of about 240 tons per day. There is one 
feature of this mill that will be new to you. 

Instead of a whole serles of individual 
pulp digesters, similar to the pressure cook- 
ers you may have at home, this mill will be 
built around a gigantic continuous digester. 
‘This is a very important development in the 
pulp and paper industry. 
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‘This continuous digester will look like a 
giant rocket standing on the launching pad. 
It will tower 210 feet in the air and will be 
able to manufacture 500 tons of high-quality 
bleached kraft pulp every day. The feature 
of this big unit is continuous operation— 
the wood chips and the chemicals go in at the 
top in a steady, carefully metered flow. As 
they progress down through different zones 
of the tower, they are brought up to cooking 
temperature and pressure is applied. Then 
the cooking chemicals are drawn off to be 
recycled, cooler wash water Is introduced, and 
the cooked pulp flows from the bottom. We 
expect the quality of this pulp to be so out- 
standing that we plan to shut down the 
present sulphite pulp operations at our near- 
by Otis Mill and at our Hudson River Mill 
in Corinth, N.Y. The entire chemical pulp 
requirements for both mills, as well as for 
the two Androscoggin paper machines, will 
be supplied from this one continuous 
digester. 

In addition, and this is of interest in your 
State, closing these old sulfite mills will 
Tesult in an improvement in the water con- 
ditions in the river. The sulfate or kraft 
Process, which is the process we will use 
here, differs from the sulfate process we are 
discontinuing, in that the chemicals used in 
cooking the pulp are substantially reclaimed 
for use over and over again. This is the 
heart of the efficiency of the kraft process 
and one reason why your program for im- 
provement of stream conditions on the 
Androscoggin will benefit from this proj- 
ect. 

Of course, the continuous digester is just 
one aspect of the new mill, but it will be 
the most readily apparent feature. Inci- 
dentally, while I am cooking pulp here, let 
me say how very pleased all of us are that 
our good friends at Allied Chemical Corp. 
have decided to locate their new chemical 
plant adjacent to our mill on this same prop- 
erty. The chlorine and caustic produced 
here will serve our mill and other papermills 
in Maine and adjoining States. Mr. Brum- 
field, president of their Solvay Process Di- 
vision is here today. 

‘There's one specific point I would like to 
make, This regards the unique position of 
the State of Maine in respect to the quality 
and quantity of its timber resources, While 
our company has been here since 1898—our 
predecessor companies were here even be- 
fore that. During all this period, we have 
owned and managed extensivo woodland 
properties in the northern part of the State. 

The tradition of the forest is an old and 
honored one In Maine. As early as 1631 a 
water-driven sawmill was operating on the 
Salmon Falis River In South Berwick Town- 
ship and the earliest permanent settlements 
along your shores and rivers were logging 
communities. 

‘There is no need for me before this audi- 
ence to attempt to trace the growth of the 
logging industry from the cut-out-and-get- 
out pattern of the early sawmill days, to the 
sustained-yleld forest management policies 
first developed by the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

Our former chairman of the board, John 
Hinman, has said it for all of us. None of 
the developments of modern day forestry, 
he has sald, came about simply because in- 
dustry wanted to improve its forest prac- 
tices or more fully utilize its forest re- 
sources, The rising value of wood dictated 
these changes in our practices. They were 
good changes because in a free enterprise 
system such as ours what is sound economics 
will benefit the entire community in the long 
run. 

Today, the millions of acres of forest land 
in the State of Maine that are managed by 
industry are protected, harvested and man~ 
aged for multiple use under farsighted, re- 
sponsible policies, In the United States we 
need vast reservoirs of productive forest 
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lands, managed for multiple use. Our econ- 
omy and our population will continue to 
grow and our standard of living will con- 
tinue to climb. All of our resources, there- 
fore, are going to feel the pressure of increas- 
ing public demand, our forest resources 
included. 

Your forest lands can play a multiple 
Tole in this future growth. We see here to- 
day one evidence of that role, The timber 
harvests from the forests of northern Maine 
will be the raw material for this mill—as 
they are for your existing mills and will be 
for the new mills now building elsewhere in 
the State. This harvest provides Jobs, pay- 
Tolis, taxes, a vast bounty to your people. 
Almost 350 individual manufacturing enter- 
Prises in your State are forest based. 

But these well-managed industrial forests 
serve other public purposes as well. They 
are vast watersheds, collecting and storing 
Tain and melting snow, protecting the soil 
from erosion and holding untold quantities 
of water for release in the springs that feed 
Your rivers and lakes or in underground 
streams that can be tapped by man, Water 
4s a precious resource. 

Another role of the managed forest is in 
Providing shelter and food for wildlife. I 
hope the day never comes when we are too 
Concerned with the material things of life 
to lose our wonder and concern for the mar- 
Yelous variety of animals, birds, and water 
life that populate our forested areas, Many 
Of ‘these species find thelr most compatible 
habitat in forests managed for successive 
harvests of timber, where food and shelter 
are plentiful—forests protected from the 
Breat destroyer, fire, 

Finally, and of increasing importance these 
days, are the recreational opportunities of- 
fered by the forests, the wooded mountains, 
the lakes and rivers of your State, Again, 

opportunities are many and varied, 
Hunting and fishing are a big business for 
You. Hundreds of boys and girls are at this 
Moment enjoying the matchless experience 
of camping in your woodlands and on the 
Shores of your lakes, All of our company 
in your State are open to the public 
except, of course, when fire conditions or 
operations would present undue 

hazards, 

In recent years, there has been pressure for 
the withdrawal from private ownership of 
very substantial areas in northern Maine 
Along the Allagash Waterway. These lands 
Would be federalized as some kind of national 
Tiverway. This proposal as stated would not 
Only remove these acres from economic use 
but would effectively block off access to more 

a million additional acres of productive 
forest land, 

International Paper Co, has opposed this 
Suggestion. A federalized Allagash would 
limit the growth of your forest-based indus- 
tries. In this State, where the forest econ- 
omy forms such an important segment, it 
Would have a drastic effect on your future 
economic growth. 

We feel that the people of Maine have ap- 
Proached this matter in a logical, reasonable 
fashion. The appointment of an Alli 
River Authority by the 1963 State legisla- 

, to study and report on what should be 
done with the scenic Allagash area, is a 
Sound approach to this question. Late in 
June the authority issued a preliminary re- 
Port. ‘They agree that the preservation of the 
Unique character of the area is of primary 

rtance. The industrial and private 
Owners in the area clearly adhere to this 
View. After more than 100 years of con- 
tinuous timber production, the Al 
Waterway still provides one of the Nation's 
Unique, unspoiled wilderness areas. This 
Sttests to the public-spirited policies under 
Which these lands have been managed. 
Tt is in our interest and yours that this 
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waterway be maintained in the present wild, 
free-flowing state. 

The authority is preparing its specific rec- 
ommendations for your next legislature. 
Protective strips will likely be established 
along the waterway, either by purchase, gift, 
easement or zoning, 

Governor Reed, on this occasion I want to 
Assure you again that International Paper is 
prepared to cooperate fully with the Allagash 
River Authority in their objective of presery- 
ing this unique scenic and recreational area, 
We want people of your State and others to 
continue to enjoy the hunting and fishing to 
be found there. We want youngsters to en- 
Joy the white-water canoeing in Chase 
Rapids, as they do every summer, Whatever 
method your authority recommends to im- 
plement its plans, we will continue, as we 
have for years, to leave protective borders of 
timber slong the waterway, Our N 
roads will be open for public travel. 
‘Through our policies of multiple use we will 
continue the partnership between outdoors- 
men and timbermen that has characterized 
this State for years. 

You have our pledge of cooperation, Gov- 
ernor Reed. We mean it. 

Now, let me say again how very much we 
appreciate being able to greet so many of 
our friends and neighbors on this occasion. 
‘This 1s an auspicious start for the Androscog- 
gin mill. 

We are particularly pleased to be able to 
welcome Governor and Mrs. Reed, the mem- 
bers of Governor Reed’s staff and so many 
of your leading State and local elected and 
appointed officials. You are going to be 
proud of what we are building here—and we 
are too. 

And now it is my privilege to introduce 
our honored speaker today. Governor Reed 
is a man who has made his mark in your 
State ever since his graduation from the 
University of Maine in 1942. After return- 
ing from distinguished service with the U.S. 
Naval Reserve during the war, he joined 
Walter M. Reed & Sons of Fort Fairfield, 
one of the State's leading growers and ship- 
pers of potatoes. As the years went on he 
became increasingly active in public affairs, 
first in the legislature in 1955, then in th 
State senate from 1957 to 1959, with a term 
as president of the senate. In 1959 he suc- 
ceeded to the high office of Governor—an 
office to which he was reelected in 1960 and 
again in 1962. His influence has been felt 
not only within Maine but throughout New 
England and increasingly at the national 
level, particularly in his work with the na- 
tional Governors’ conference. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor to 
present to you the Honorable John H. Reed, 
Governor of Maine. 


STATEMENT MADE BY INTERNATIONAL PAPER Co. 

Jax, Marne, August 2, 1964—International 
Paper Co. today pledged full cooperation to 
the Allagash River Authority in its objec- 
tive of preserving the Allagash area of north- 
ern Maine. 

The pledge was made by Lamar M. Fear- 
ing, president of International Paper to Gov. 
John H. Reed, as part of formal dedication 
ceremonies at the site of the company’s new 
$54 million Androscoggin pulp and paper mill 
in Jay, Maine, 

More than 3,500 attended the ceremonies 
including Representative Cuirrorn McIwrme 
and Representative STANLEY TUPPER. In addi- 
tion to formal remarks by both Mr. Fearing 
and Governor Reed, the program included 
guided tours of the construction area and 
numerous exhibits about the industry. 

Governor Reed hailed the new project, 
crediting it with starting, “an economic chain 
reaction, the importance of which will be 
felt in Maine for generations to come.” 
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“This is truly a great day,” the Governor 
said, “a day of tremendous importance to 
International Paper and its directors and 
also it is a great day in the economic life 
of a State which has, for many generations, 
properly regarded the pulp and paper indus- 
try as its most important single industrial 
enterprise.” 

In his remarks, Mr. Fearing noted that the 
new mill will be the most modern, forward- 
looking mill in the country when {t starts in 
late 1965. He credited its location in Maine 
to the wonderful cooperation extended to 
the company. 

“There was no question in our minds,” Mr. 
Fearing said, “that the State of Maine offered 
a business climate that welcomes new ven- 
tures—new industrial Our 
decision to come here was heavily influenced 
by this and the mutual respect which we 
have enjoyed for so long.” 

Mr. Fearing sald that the new two-paper- 
machine mill will be built around a gigantic 
continuous digester—the newest develop- 
ment in the pulp and paper industry. 
Towering over 210 feet in the air, the digester 
will be able to manufacture 500 tons of 
high quality kraft pulp every day. 

“We expect the quality of this pulp to be 
so outstanding,” Mr. Fearing said, “that we 
plan to shut down the present sulphite pulp 
operations at our nearby Otis Mill and at 
our Hudson River Mill in Corinth, N.Y. ‘The 
entire chemical pulp requirements for both 
mills, as well as for the two 
Paper machines will be supplied from this 
‘one continuous digester.” 

The An Mill will manufacture 
lightweight bleached paper, primarily light- 
weight bond, carbonizing, gift wrap, and 
other similar grades, 

Referring to the discussions about the 
future status of the Allagash, Mr. Fearing 
sald that International Paper opposes pres- 
sure for the withdrawal from private owner- 
ship of very substantial areas in northern 
Maine along the Allagash waterway. 

“A federalized Allagash would limit the 
growth of your forest-based industries,” he 
sak 


“We feel that the people of Maine have 
approached this matter in a logical, reason- 
able fashion. The appointment of an Al- 
lagash River Authority by the 1963 
lature, to study and report on what should 
be done with the scenic Allagash area, is 
a sound approach to this question.” 

Addressing himself directly to Governor 
Reed, Mr, Fearing then sald, “I want to 
assure you again that International Paper 
is prepared to cooperate fully with the Alla- 
gash River Authority in their objective of 
Preserving this unique and scenic recrea- 
tional area, 

“Whatever method your authority recom- 
mends to implement its plans,” he said, “we 
will continue as we have for years to leave 
Protective borders of timber along the water- 
way. Our roads will be open for 
public travel. ‘Through our policies of mul- 
tiple use, we will continue the partnership 
between outdoorsmen and timbermen that 
has characterized this State for many years.” 

Concluding the formal program, Governor 
Reed and Mr. Fearing unveiled a large bronze 
plaque which will later be permanently set 
at the entrance to the mill. 

Attending the ceremonies were many em: 
ployees and interested people from neigh- 
boring towns as well as a large number of 
State officials, State legislators, town officials, 
and members of the clergy and professional 
world. 

International Paper officials in addition to 
Mr. Fearing included: George H. Rand, John 
L. Tower and Ralph W. Kittle, vice presi- 
dents; R. O. Masterman, general manager 
of the company’s northern manufacturing 
division, and Lawrence J. Kugelman, director 
of woodlands. 
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Photo of Maine Band Recalls Fourths 
of the Nineties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Washington Star of July 
3, a very interesting article about a dis- 
tinguished former resident of Maine, Mr. 
Harold Seiders, 90 years old, who is now 
living here in Washington. 

I know others would like to read this 

story of this educator and mu- 


The article follows: 
[From the Washington (D.C,) Star, 
July 3, 1964] 
No Parane Now: Pxoto or Marne BAND RE- 
CALLS FourrHs oy NiNzriEs 
(By John Sherwood) 

The photograph by the window is of a 
serious group of whiskered young men in 
gold-braided uniforms posing in front of a 
Victorian bandstand newly built by one Ulys- 
ses Wincapaw. 

‘The time is just before an annual Inde- 
pendence Day celebration in the little town 
of Union, Maine. The Union Cornet Band 
paraded all that day, gave an afternoon con- 
cert of Sousa marches, and, after the fire- 
works display that evening on the village 
common, officially ended things with a quiet 
“Good Night, Ladies.” 

‘That big day in the life of a little town in 
‘the 1890's had almost been forgotten by one 
of the uniformed men who played tenor horn 
in the band. But the other day the mail 
brought that photograph from the only 
other survivor of the band and everything 
came back again except the music, just in 
time for the Fourth. 

Harold Seiders, 90, will observe the Fourth 
of July sitting in a chair and looking out 
the third-floor front window of Mrs, Nelson's 
Nursing Home at 2021 Kalorama Road NW. 
‘There will be no parades within his sight, 
but the photograph is handy and there are 
copies of the Portland (Maine) Press Herald 
and Rockland (Maine) Courier Gazette 
within reach. 

‘The Union Cornet Band was but a brief 
interlude in the old man’s long life, but it 

him of swimming and fishing in 
Beven Tree Pond, and all the other fresh- 
water ponds of his youth—Crawford’s Pond, 
White Oak Pond, Sennebec Pond, and “big 
Lake Sebago where the water is so clear you 
can almost drink it.” 

Mr. Selders’ father had a vegetable farm 
overlooking Seven Tree Pond, and the view 
from the bedroom window of the young cor- 
net player was all green and blue at this 
time of the year. There was an electric ex- 
citement in the alr when the Fourth ap- 
proached, and there were many plans to be 
made and never enough time in which to 
make them. 

ERA HAS PASSED 

Now that the era has passed, a simple 
thing such as an old photograph is worth 
a great deal to a man in a day when his 
time is without value. From 7 a.m. to7 p.m. 
every day of the week for the last 4 years, 
Mr. Seiders has known the outside world only 
through his third-floor window and his 
Maine newspapers. 

‘What he sees from 2021 Kalorama road is 
“tramo on Connecticut Avenue. Police cars, 
fire engines, ambulances, and cars and more 
cars—one after another, always coming and 
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going some place.” And no Seven Tree Pond 
in sight. 

Now pensioned after working with the 
Portland (Maine) school system for 30 years, 
Mr. Seiders came to Washington in 1951 to 
‘be near his children after his wife died. 

‘A large clock knocks off the seconds with 
a loud, tiny sound in the bedroom he shares 
with another elderly man, His left elbow 
on the windowsill and his right foot propped 
on a pillow, the old bandsman smokes his 
pipe and rereads the letters from his few 
remaining friends in Maine. 

‘MISSES SPRING WATER 

He misses the fishing, he'll tell you, and 
playing with the Union Cornet Band on In- 
dependence Day was always the biggest event 
of the year. But more than anything, he 
misses “the drinking water up home, I 
used to fill up on that spring water first 
thing. It did taste good. Boy, I would love 
a little taste of that now.” 

‘The routes that Saturday's bands will take 
are fixed by now. But a look into a third- 
floor window where a kindly old man waits 
for a parade that will never come again makes 
one wonder why celebrations couldn't be 
Just a little more flexible. 


Government Employees Salary Reform 
Act of 1964 


SPEECH 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr, UDALL]. 

Mr, UDALL.. Mr. Speaker, I might 
state to our colleagues who have just 
come into the Chamber that we are in 
the process of considering a conference 
report on something that might be of 
interest to them. It is called the Gov- 
ernment Employees Salary Reform Act 
of 1964. If you will bear with me for 
just a very few minutes, I think we may 
be able to write the final chapter on 
this important legislation. 

I have studied the conference report. 
I feel a little bit like the man who told 
about his mother-in-law driving his 
brandnew uninsured Cadillac off a cliff. 
They asked him how he felt, and he 
said he had mixed emotions. 

I have mixed emotions about the con- 
ference report, but I am interested in 
legislation, not conversation. I urge the 
House to support the conference report 
and to see that this bill is enacted into 
law this week. 

‘There are some changes in the bill 
that I think are especially good. The 
important and able members of our con- 
gressional and committee staffs are prop- 
erly taken care of in this bill. I have 
been asked by many Members, “What is 
this going to do to the pay of my staff?” 
I suppose before the day is over many of 
you will be asked about that. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recor at this point 
a table in which you can find the present 
pay of your staff people and go across 
the columns and find the pay they will 
receive after this bill is enacted. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE SALARY INCREASES 

This Is designed to provide percentage sal- 
sry adjustments for legislative employees 
comparable to those provided for employees 
under the Classification Act. The increases 
are provided in an amount equal to 3}4 per- 
cent of the employee's gross rate plus 1 per- 
cent of his gross rate for each whole mul- 
tiple, or part of a multiple of $500 basic 
compensation; or an amount equal to 5 per- 
cent of such gross rate, whichever is greater. 


Conference 
substitute 
Multiplo Base | Present 
Percent} New 
increase} gross 
$| saj soj sss 
wj 100) goj 1,07 
woj zær| soj zı 
w| 2000} s| 2a 
1,000] $157 | 86| 8330 
1005] si| s| ssa 
1200] sa| es| 3,704 
1000] sonj 65] 436 
1005) aoj] 75| 43s 
Yao] £655] 7.5] -800s 
zooj os| 75) 547 
2005) moj 85) 6,033 
2400] 955] 85) osor 
2600] 612| x5| sor 
2,05) eis os| 6,770 
Roo] nas| 95) Zone 
soos | 7,288] 10.5] som 
Saoj 8330] 10.5] 925 
3.05} 830) 15| 9.310 
soo| 8,850] 11.5] 9,540 
4,000} 9,422] 11:5 | 10,508 
4,005] miss) 12.5 | 10,03 
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were almost overlooked in the House bill. 

I have heard since yesterday a number 
of rumors about this bill, I have heard 
some objections to the conference report. 
'The rumors I have heard are unfounded. 
I think we ought to straighten these 
things out so the people understand what 
the bill does and does not do. 

I have been told all Federal judges 
will receive larger raises than the Mem- 
bers of Congress and that the old rela- 
tionship have been distorted. 

Under the conference report, all the 
Federal judges get exactly what they 
get in the House bill except the Supreme 
Court Judges get $2,500 less than in the 
House bill. So that instead of the judges 
being raised by the conference report, 
one set of judges is lowered and the other 
Federal judges remain the same as in 
the House bill. 
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I was asked by someone if it were not 
true that sub-Cabinet people are being 
paid by the conference bill more than 
Members of Congress. This is also not. 
true: 

Cabinet members were raised $2,500 
from the House bill. 

The level II executives remain the same 
as in the House bill and the other three 
levels of executive pay were cut in con- 
ference rather than being increased. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 


I yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. CELLER. Naturally, being chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I am interested in the salary of the 
Judges. Do I understand the gentleman 
to say that Judges of the Supreme Court 
have their salaries reduced by $2,500? 
If that is the case, may we know the 
reason why there has been such a reduc- 
tion? 

Mr. UDALL. I will say to the chair- 
man of the great Committee on the Ju- 
diciary that there is no reduction of the 
Supreme Court Judges’ salaries. The 
Supreme Court Judges are actually get- 
ting an increase of $5,000. There is a 
$2,500 reduction from the figure in the 
House bill. 

Mr. CELLER. In substance what will 
Supreme Court Judges get now after the 
bill is passed and what was their salary 
before the bill is passed? 

Mr. UDALL. They are getting at the 
Present time $35,000 with an additional 
amount for the Chief Justice. If this 
bill is passed, they will get $40,000. So 
they are getting a very substantial raise. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JOHANSEN, In other words, the 
point is that the increase has been re- 
duced? 

Mr. UDALL. Precisely, I thank the 
gentleman, 

Just a couple of more observations and 
then I shall conclude. 

I think the Senate made a great mis- 
take and I regret very much that the 
House saw fit to delete the amendment 
that we adopted which had such broad 
support from my good friends on the left 
and from my good friends on the right. 
We are almost back now in congres- 
sional, judicial and executive salaries to 
where the commission in President Ei- 
senhower's term said that we should 
have been in 1954 and 1955. We cut and 
Whittled the increases for the executive, 
for judges and for Members of Congress 
down and we had adopted in the House 
a far-reaching proposal which would 
have moved the salaries along in the fu- 
ture through the operation of automatic 
and fair machinery. The Senate did not 
pass this provision. It was deleted in 
conference. I think it is a very great 
mistake. I think it is machinery that 
is needed. 

Just, for example, 10 years ago the 
Randall commission recommended thet 
the salaries of Members of Congress 
the executives in similar positions be 
about $27,000. In 1955 this was com- 
promised badly, and now we have cut 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. UDALL. 
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this down and down in compromises in 
this bill to where we end up today barely 
above the level we were told by the bi- 
partisan on we should have 
been 10 years ago. 

I think it is a serious mistake but, as 
I say, Iam interested in legislation. We 
are late in the session, and therefore I 
am going to urge the adoption of this 
conference report. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman en- 
lighten us as to whether the members 
of the parole board will have their sala- 
ries increased by the passage of this bill? 

Mr. UDALL. I am advised by the staff 
that their salary is increased; yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman men- 
tioned the Randall report of some time 
ago. There was a pay bill passed in 1962, 
The Randall report said, or RANDALL 
himself said, that this pay bill or rather 
the increase in pay would be taken care 
of through greater productivity. 

I have seen a lot of appropriation bills 
go through the mill since that time, and 
if any of this pay increase was taken care 
of through Mr. RANDALL'S increased pro- 
ductivity on the part of employees I have 
failed to find it, because every appropria- 
tion bill has carried money for increases 
as a result of the 1962 act. 

Mr. UDALL. I sharply disagree with 
the gentleman. Ten percent of the cost 
of this bill will be absorbed by the agen- 
cies, under a mandatory provision. We 
have heard dramatic testimony in our 
committee about efficiency and about 
savings in personnel.. I do not attribute 
it all to a direct increase of, say, 5 per- 
cent in salary or anything of that kind, 
but there have been remarkable produc- 
tivity increases in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Of course, the state- 
ment by the gentleman from’ Missouri 
(Mr. Ranpatt] did not involve the ab- 
sorption of cost through attrition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arizona has 
expired. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes additional to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UpaLL]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL] said that 
the increased efficiency would be such 
that there would be no additional out-of- 
Pocket expense to the taxpayers. 

Mr. UDALL. Let me conclude with 
two observations. 

I believe the House of Representatives 
can be proud. We did the work on this 
bill. We started it. The House had the 
courage to do this in an election year. 
It has never been done before, that I 
know of, in an election year. 

We did this because it was a good bill 
and because it was good for efficiency of 
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the Federal Government and because it 
had to be done. 

This is the first time that Congress has 
taken the whole Federal salary system 
and, in one bill, attempted to make an 
orderly, rational, interrelated structure. 
If we pass this legislation this week we 
can be proud. 

Let me call attention to one more 
thing. President Johnson, the leader for 
those of us over here, has fought for this 
bill. He helped us to resurrect it after 
it was defeated. p, 

I should like to say something my 
friends on the other side of the aisle may 
not have noted. Recently your chosen 
leader, and presidential nominee, one of 
my friends from Arizona voted for this 
bill. We from Arizona try to vote the 
way we see things—and when this bill 
eame before the Senate about 3 weeks 
ago he supported it. He is a man who 
has been in business and knows one can- 
not get top executives on shoe clerk 
salaries. 

I say to my friends over here, “Follow 
your leader.” We will follow our leader. 

We will both be going in the same 
direction. 

Let us pass this bill. 


The Supreme Court’s Unwise Decisions on 
Apportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


or muwon 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
most recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court regarding apportionment of State 
legislative bodies have rocked this coun- 
try. These decisions illustrate just how 
far the Court has strayed from any rea- 
sonable construction of its own rightful 
place among our political institutions, 
The recent and multiplying scourge of 
judgemade law which has set about to 
recklessly and antidemocratically reform 
a nation in the Court’s image must be 
checked at once. 

The improper decisions of the Court in 
the apportionment cases demand, for the 
sake of our whole system of government, 
reversal. To accomplish this purpose, I 
have introduced legislation which would 
start the machinery for a constitutional 
amendment. The amendment would 
have the effect of overruling the Court's 
unwise decisions on apportionment and 
reestablishing some of the battered 
States rights in this area. 

At this time, under unanimous consent, 
I would like to include in the Recorp, a 
copy of the statement which I submitted 
to the House Judiciary Committee in 
support of House Joint Resolution 1087: 

STATEMENT oF REPRESENTATIVE McLOsKEY 

Mr. Chairman, the foundations of liberty 
are once again under attack by the Supreme 
Court. In the most recent decisions by that 
branch it has been declared that State legis- 
lative bodies, representing the people of the 
States, are no longer able to determine their 
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own apportionment systems. In these de- 
cisions a giant stride away from the system 
of guarded liberties, which the Constitution 
established, has been made. House Joint 
Resolution 1087, which would restore some 
of those liberties the Court has threatened, 
is the subject of my presentation here today. 
House Joint Resolution 1087 would call 
Into operation the amending process of the 
Constitution in order to provide that a State 
legislature would have the constitutional 
prerogative of apportioning one house of its 
State assembly on some basis other than 
population, The amending process has not 
been referred to very frequently with suc- 
cess in the history of this country—a dozen 
times in the past century and a half, An 
amendment to the Constitution Is a grave 
action to be relied upon only with the utmost 
care and after arduous consideration. It is 
after such care and consideration that I have 
introduced House Joint Resolution 1087. 
‘The necessity of this proposal has been 
demanded by certain decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court which wantonly fly in the 
face of history and openly ignore the explicit 
statements of the U.S. Constitution. The 
Court, over the cogent and articulate warn- 
ings of Justices Harlan, Clark, and Stewart, 
has vindicated a special theory of political 
representation as the only one acceptable un- 
der the 14th amendment’s equal protection 
clause, By newly established Court con- 
structed precedents, by typically fuzzy Su- 
preme Court logic, by completely ignoring 
the history of our country, and by openly 
ignoring the clear words of the Constitu- 
tion, the Court has removed from the people 
the sovereign power to establish their own 
State representative agsemblies on grounds 
which are not explicitly prohibited by the 
Federal Constitution. The recent rash of 
political decisions handed down by the Su- 
preme Court are clearly based on the per- 
sonal political prejudices of the Justices 
masquerading under such theorles of judicial 
review as “activism” and “developing con- 
stitutionalism.” ‘The ways in which these 
pernicious theories of judicial review en- 
danger our system of government are many. 
First, the Court has done immediate wrong 
to the States affected by their decision. By 
robbing the States of their sovereign power 
to apportion their own legislatures by politi- 
cal process, the Supreme Court has taken 
one of the most fundamental of legislative 
prerogatives; and by so doing, has effectively 
reduced State government to a hollow fa- 
cade. The Federal Judiciary has taken to it- 
self the power to pass on the acceptability of 
State apportionment, and could presumably 
dictate the political climate of a State by 
gerrymandering from the bench. In wrong- 
ing the States by disallowing theories of 
representative government acceptable for 
centuries, the Court has also wronged the 
people of the affected States by denying 
them the right to decide their own criteria 
for legislative apportionment. And clearly, 
the Constitution does not deny the people 
these rights. As Justice Harlan pointed out 
in his dissent in Reynolds v. Sims, the only 
section of the Constitution dealing directly 
with State legislative apportionment recog- 
nizes and accepts the possibility of imposed 
inequities in the right to vote. Paragraph 
2 of the 14th amendment which the majority 
of the Court flatly ignored spells out the 
Temedy—and it is an optional remedy—for 
a reduction by a State in the size of its quali- 
fied electorate. The 15th amendment pro- 
hibits a State from denying a citizen the 
right to vote merely because of “race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.” The 
19th amendment adds to the list of reasons 
why the right to vote may not be abridged, 
à person’s sex, The 24th amendment would 
add to the list, the payment of a special tax. 
Nowhere in the Constitution is the right to 
vote guaranteed against abridgment or par- 
tial abridgment on the basis of place of resi- 
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dence. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has no legitimate right to declare 
that such a prohibition exists when, in fact, 
it clearly does not. If, when the 14th amend- 
ment and the constituent equal protection 
clause was ratified, geographic factors were 
supposed to have been eliminated from con- 
sideration in legislative apportionment, a 
statement to that effect surely would have 
been added to the prohibitions of the con- 
temporary 15th amendment. And if, by 
oversight, the people of the United States 
omitted it there, surely they would have 
included it in the later 19th amendment 
which also altered suffrage or in the most 
recent 24th amendment which once again 
affected the franchise. The undeniable fact 
of the matter is that the American people 
have never overwhelmingly held to the “one- 
man, one-vote” theory of representative gov- 
ernment; the fact that the Supreme Court 
thinks they should have, notwithstanding. 

One wrong, then, that the apportionment 
decisions accomplish is a deprivation of 
State's rights. The Court, in the abused 
name of personal rights, has dented the 
rights of the States and vindicated, above all 
else, Court's rights—the rights of the courts 
to make any of their own private prejudices 
and moral conyictions the law of the land. 
Yet, if in trampling States rights the Court 
has gone beyond the wildest dreams of judi- 
cial activists and beyond any reasoned un- 
derstanding of the Constitution, the greatest 
wrong which the Court has inflicted is 
against the Constitution itself and the free 
government it established. 

‘The flagrant exercise of what Justice Har- 
lan has dubbed the “amending power" of 
the Supreme Court threatens, above all else, 
our separation of powers. Now, in the 20th 
century, when the need for the division of 
powers, both horizontal and vertical, is most 
urgent, the Court is breaking down the walls. 
Now, when power and authority are easily 
and rapidly pyramided, when the advances 
in the study of molding masses into con- 
formity are progressing steadily, an effec- 
tive system of power diffusion is paramount. 
We, who are aware of the truism that abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely, cannot alt 
by and watch the Supreme Court destroy 
the checks for liberty which our Constitu- 
tion clearly set down. We must remember, 
too, that the checks and balances in our 
system do not always execute themselves, 
especially when one branch develops a crav~ 
ing lust for control. The relationships of 
the branches to each other is constantly 
varying and in danger of reaching a state of 
imbalance. When such an imbalance is evi- 
dent, action is the responsibility of the 
branch whose powers are belng usurped. 
The Court, time and again in the past 10 
years, has assumed legislative powers and 
has ignored State authority, and so the Con- 
gress and the States must act, 

‘The Court's action presents a danger to the 
Constitution in still another way. The re- 
cent decisions which use the Constitution 
as a substitute for a legal code, and which 
are based on the theory that every supposed 
ill which befalls the American people has 
a solution in the Constitution, is a serious 
danger to the Constitution. 

The Constitution does not go to great 
lengths to demand that Government achieve 
certain ends thought by judges to constitute 
justice. What a constitution in fact and in 
theory does is to establish a government, de- 
fine its powers and limits, and allow it to 
determine its own ends and its own defini- 
tions of justice. Judicial notions of social 
and political justice cannot be allowed to 
stand as the law of the land. If they were, 
‘the dynamics of our free society, devoted to 
republican principles and government by 
representative elections would inevitably give 
way to general abdication of responsibility 
which is so characteristic of government by 
lawsuit or dictate. 
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I would also remind my fellow Representa- 
tives that capricious usurpation of power, 
whether in the name of the majority, the 
minority, the rich, the poor, justice or in- 
Justice, is tyranny. Our real liberties are 
protected by our unique system of checks 
and balances which sacrifices quick action 
and expediency for personal freedom, Our 
system is and must remain more important 
than isolated and controversial policy re- 
forms, and the Supreme Court is threatening 
that system. 

Last, but not least, among those whom 
the Court has wronged in the apportionment 
decisions is the Supreme Court Itself. As 
Justice Frankfurter was always quick to 
point out, the Court cannot continue to 
gallop through the political thicket with 
reckless abandon and expect not to get its 
robes torn. Because the Court has no man- 
date from the people, because it has no power 
to lay or collect taxes, and because it has no 
armies, {t is dependent for its legitimacy and 
efficacy upon the good will of the people. 
From newspapers and from my own ex- 
perience with the public, I can attest that 
this good will is wearing quite thin. This 
present Court is in danger of wrecking itselt 
as an effective political institution. 

I recognize that an amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution must be something more 
than a means of scolding the Court. An 
amendment to the Constitution must be de- 
fensible on the grounds of what, in particu- 
lar, it seeks to accomplish, 

‘Above all else, the amendment envisioned 
in House Joint ‘Resolution 1087 would seek 
merely to reestablish principles of represent- 
ative government older than the Nation itself. 
Tt has long been the practice of Americans to 
take into account factors other than popu- 
lation in the process of legislative appor- 
tionment, As a matter of historical fact, 
it State legislatures had been apportioned 
strictly on the basis of population at the 
time of the ratification of the Constitution, 
the Constitution might never have been 
ratified at all, In the late 18th century 
there were also inequities In State legisla- 
tive districts, but at the time, they favored 
the city populations and acted to the detri- 
ment of the western farmers in each of the 
States. The political complexion of what 
was then the West was antifederalists, if not 
anarchistic, Had the principle of “one man, 
one vote” been fully accepted under these 
circumstances, the Constitution might never 
have been ratified. A system of representa- 
tion which produced the Constitution of the 
United States cannot be all bad. 

‘The statements of Chief Justice Warren 
that: “Legislators represent: people, not trees 
) * * * [Legislators are elected 

farms or cities or economic 
is alarming. If there seems 
to be one truism, above all others in Amer- 
ican politics it is that interest groups are 
an integral part of the political system. 
From Madison's “Federalist No. 10” to 
Beard’s studies of American history to 
the work of the Nye committee, the realistic 
assumption in America has been that in- 
terest groups do play an active part in 
politics. What the Court has done is to 
turn their backs on the true conditions and 
merely insure that the control of govern- 
ment shifts from some groups to different 
groups. And I do not believe it is coinci- 
dence that the groups destined to rule by 
Court fiat are generally more sympathetic 
to the same causes of reform the Court has 
been serving. 

‘The function of geographical representa- 
tion has never been to represent trees or 
pastures, but it has been to insure a fair 
system of checks and balances in State gov- 
ernments among very real and differing in- 
terests. It is in this respect that the Court 
has deprived many minority interests of 
their checks upon the actions of the nu- 
merical majority. 
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What my amendment really provides for 
is a return to the States and to the people 
the authority to set their own criteria for 
legislative apportionment in one house of 
their State legislature. Any opposition to 
Such a suggestion would have to come from 
Someone who had a political ax to grind. A 
Stretching of the Federal Constitution and 
the 14th amendment to make it cover State 
legislative practices portends much {ll if 
allowed to stand. 

For the reasons outlined in this statement, 
I urge that this committee report House 
Joint Resolution 1087 favorably. I regret 
that the times and a reckless Court have 
Tequired this action, but it would be a 
greater mistake for us to sit idly by and con- 
Cede the Supreme Court's sovereign power by 
default, than it would be to move boldly for 
a constitutional amendment, Ido not mean 
to minimize the gravity of my proposal, but 
We are left no sure alternatives. 

Before closing, I would lke to point out for 
the record what my amendment does not do. 
It would not require or encourage any par- 
ticular kind of legislative apportionment, 
It would merely put the decision back Into 
the hands of the people's elected representa- 
tives—back where it belongs. 

As we consider this proposal, I would like 
to have you keep in mind that there are no 
Assurances against who will be the targets 
of an unshecked Court. Our memories 
cannot be so short. 


Summary of Study of Future of Montana’s 
Forest Products Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


or MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, the 
Upper Midwest Research and Develop- 
ment Council, of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
made a number of substantial contribu- 
tions to a better understanding of the 
economic problems which face the 
Northern Midwestern States of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana, 

The council’s most recent work in- 
cludes a study of the future of Montana’ 
forest products industry—one of Mon- 
tana’s basic industries. The July 28, 
1964, issue of the council's Economic 
Progress Bulletin summarizes this re- 
Port, which was prepared by Montana 
State University. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bul- 
letin be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Economic Puocnsss BULLETIN 

The future of Montana's forest products 
industry may hinge on ability to adjust to 
changing technology and market demands. 

A report prepared for the upper Midwest 
economic study at Montana State University 
warns that unless the State's industry faces 
Up to changing methods of production and 
shifts to new products, it may find itself un- 
Able to compete. Authors of the report are 
Arnold W. Bolle, dean of the school of for- 
estry, Robert O. Haring, assistant professor 
Of business administration, and William K. 
Gibson, instructor in forestry. 

Sectors of the industry that can make the 
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greatest use of automation will expand at 
the expense of others. Pulp, plywood, and 
particle board, therefore, have the advantage 
over lumber, although lumber products, such 
as dimension stock, which lend themselves 
to some degree of automation, appear to haye 
a good future. 

“The demand for high-quality lumber is 
not likely to be sufficient to offset the higher 
cost of production, since processed wood and 
other products can meet many of the needs 
at a lower price." Despite problems facing 
the industry, the authors conclude that 
“there appears to be a considerable promise 
in its strength and continued growth.” 
SINCE PEAK YEAR 1957 GROWTH MAS LEVELED OFF 

Among Montana's larger industries, only 
forest products has shown a substantial in- 
crease in income and employment since 
World War II. Between 1950 and 1960, 
timber industry employment Increased 45 
percent, from 4,711 to 6,813, helping to offset 
declines in agriculture, mining, smelting, 
and transportation. Since the peak year of 
1957 the growth trend has remained rela- 
tively stable; total production has continued 
to rise, although at a slower rate. 

In 1962, the industry produced more than 
four times as much lumber as it did in 1939, 
In addition, during the past decade it has 
‘added a pulp and paper mill and six plywood 
mills, Growth came largely through the 
migration of new mills from the Pacific 
Coast region. 

Based on available 1958 data, estimated 
Montana timber income was in excess of 
$104 million. A 1963 estimate, computed 
on the basis of activities connected with 
the forest products industry, fixes the State's 
Income from timber at close to $150 million. 

Montana's forests contain 55,770 million 
board feet of timber growing on approxi- 
mately 22,300,000 acres, Species are almost 
exclusively coniferous softwoods. About 70 
percent of the acreage is classified as com- 
mercial forest land. 

GROWTH HAS PRESENTED PROBLEMS TO INDUSTRY 

The industry is peculiarly susceptible to 
the cycles of the national economy since it 
produces mainly for the housing sector. Cer- 
tain parts of the industry are seasonal and, 
consequently, create problems of seasonal 
‘unemployment. 

Montana is a marginal timber area In terms 
of west coast competition. The State’s tim- 
ber is smaller, grows on steeper slopes, and 
the profit margin is less. 

Historic freight rates for wood products 
shipped to the East give Montana only a 
slight advantage over the west coast, and 
‘west coast ocean transportation also provides 
freight rate competition for transcontinental 
hauling. The area of favorable freight rates 
for Montana timber is generally west of 
Chicago and to the Southeast, 

Montana producers are generally insulated. 
from their markets. Only a few of the larg- 
est mills have their own marketing organi- 
gations. Because of this insulation from the 
market, most Montana producers are pro- 
duction-oriented rather than market orient- 
ed, Asa result, mills may have a large lum- 
ber inventory and still be unable to fill or- 
ders for materials they don't have. 

From a national standpoint, Montana rep- 
resents only 3 percent of total domestic pro- 
duction, but the Montana indutsry turns on 
far more than the local resources and people. 
Its market area is the Nation, particularly 
the Midwest and East; its main competition 
lies in the Southeast, the west coast, and the 
Provinces of western Canada. 

‘The fact that much of the timber used by 
the Industry is publicly owned means that 
availability of supply 1s conditioned by in- 
vestment policies of Federal and State 
agencies. 

BETTER MARKET ORIENTATION NEEDED FOR 

BETTER PROFITS 

Montana mills are of three size classes, 

Large mills have a more efficient plant, more 
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highly skilled labor, greater integration of 
the manufacturing processes, a stronger 
credit position, a more favored position for 
the purchase of timber supply, and a strong 
position in relation to the market. The 
small mills sell their products as rough green 
lumber locally or to the larger mills for 
finishing, 

During recession the large mills continue 
operations while many of the small mills 
close down. Since the small milis are the 
main outlet for timber from the small pri- 
vate ownerships, the market for such logs 1s 
very uncertain, 

As a result of distance between Montana 
producers and the final consumer of the 
product, most Montana timber is sold 
through regional brokers; only the large 
mills maintain their own marketing orga- 
nizations, 

Employment growth during the decade 
from 1946 to 1956 was largely from an in- 
crease in the number of medium-size mills. 
‘The increased production without growing 
employment has been due to expansion and 
modernization by the large mills, 


Montana commercial forest land 


Mills in the small-log areas of the State 
have been in difficulty since 1956, It appears 
there may be further retrenchment i the 
industry. On the other hand, there have 
been several new plywood mills established 
since 1956 and there may be more. 

It 1s estimated that there 1s sufficient mill 
waste from current operations for another 
new pulp plant; beyond that, pulpmilis will 
havo to use roundwood for supply. There 
is a vast supply of small timber suitable for 
pulp. Water ís likely to become the resource 
in short supply rather than wood, 

Establishment of particle-board plants in 
Montana {s also under investigation, This 
material, which Is considered in some quar- 
ters to be the main timber product of the 
future, can be made from material of almost 
any size or quality. The main problem ap- 
pears to be that marketing requires a well- 
established, national program. 

INDUSTRY HOLDING ITS OWN DESPITE SLUMP IN 
MARKET 


Montana's industry had its greatest growth 
during a boom period but appears to be 
holding its own with other regions during a 
period of reduced demand and price, 

‘The trend toward large mills can be ex- 
pected to continue. Manufacture of new 
products and other innovations are likely ta 
come mainly from greater integration in the 
large mills. 

Medium-size mills, especially those that 
have developed a high level of efficiency in 
buying and delivering logs, production, and 
marketing, also will continue in a strong 
position. 

‘The number of small mills is not expected 
to change a great deal. 

Technological development of the small- 
log areas could make the utilization of large 
volumes of timber economically feasible. 
However, the same technology would make 
timber in the southern Rocky Mountain 
region profitable, and since milis in that area 
are closer to market the increase in produc- 
tion might well move in that direction rather 
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than to eastern Montans. Small timber is 
also a potential source of pulp, and the same 
relation between Montana and the southern 
Rocky Mountain Statea exists here. How- 
ever, Montana is better supplied with water 
for industrial use. The Missouri River is an 
important consideration in the future of the 
pulp industry in the State. 

Major additional employment in the 
State's timber industry can be expected to 
come mainly from new industries such as 
pulp and paper, plywood, and particle board, 
or other secondary manufacture. 

While the supply of timber in much of 
Montana east of the Continental Divide 
would permit a considerable increase in in- 
dustrial production, the annual cut in west- 
ern Montana is at or beyond annual allow- 
able cut. With more intensive management, 
throughout the entire State, allowable cut 
on public and some private landholdings 
will increase, but the supply of timber from 
much of the private lands is decreasing. The 
industry has shown little concern for the fu- 
ture production of these lands; private for- 
ests are still considered to be a migratory 
resource to be captured by anyone. Much of 
this land was once and can again become 
‘some of the most productive timber-produc- 
ing land in the State, but unless provision is 
made for improved management, there is 
sure to be a reduction in the supply of tim- 
ber for Montana's industry. 

‘The timber industry can expect to face 
increasing competition for the use of Mon- 
tana's forest lands from residents who con- 
sider them attributes in making the State 
a good place to live and also an attraction 
to a growing tourist industry. It can be 
expected that Montanans will require new 
industry to take all necessary precautions 
against contamination of water and air. It 
will be important for both the timber and 
recreational industries to work coopera- 
tively toward the solution of future land-use 
problems. 

‘The authors conclude that the forest prod- 
ucts industry will very likely continue to be 
an important sector of the Montana economy 
with principal growth likely in pulp and 


paper, 

“The Timber Economy of the Ninth Dis- 
trict West,” by Clarence W. Nelson, a study 
focused on the timber resources of Montana 
and the Black Hills, was recently published 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 

‘The 64-page study describes the district's 
timber resources and appraises future pros- 
pects for their use by industry, In addition, 
it discusses the broad theoretical problems 
that resource allocation and conservation 
pose for the Nation's economy. 

A limited number of copies are avallable 
at $1 each by writing Publications Section, 
Research Department, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


What’s Wrong With the Council of 
California Growers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK MINOR MARTIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, after the American people 
found out the truth about our program 
of bringing supplementary farm labor 
from Mexico last year, the Congress ex- 
tended the urgently needed bracero pro- 
gram until December 31 of this year. 

The Congress was quite properly in- 
formed that if our farmers did not have 
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supplementary labor at harvesttime, 
much of our food and fiber would rot in 
the fields. The deleterious effects of 
this upon our exploding population, upon 
farmers and upon nonfarm businesses, 
upon union and nonunion workers and, 
indeed, upon our friend Mexico to the 
south were made eminently clear. 

No one likes rising food costs. No one 
likes to lose a job or see his business 
decline. No one likes to plant crops he 
cannot harvest. And no one, I submit, 
really wants to end the most successful 
foreign aid program we have ever had— 
successful because it is based on con- 
tact between the people of two coun- 
tries and not on contact between heads 
of state. 

Yet with the record clear and regard- 
less of an unchallenged report by the 
University of California to the effect 
that supplementary farm labor will be 
sorely needed in California at least 
through 1968, the Council of California 
Growers threw in the towel last February 
without consulting those who helped win 
an extension of the bracero program in 
1963. 

Now, when plantings are way down 
in California; when our gross agricultur- 
al productivity will most assuredly be 
down by millions of dollars in 1965; when 
we know and are concerned that for each 
dollar of that productivity which will be 
lost, $5 will be lost in the nonfarm busi- 
ness sector of our economy; when we 
know that, because of this loss, thousands 
of nonfarm workers, union and nonunion 
alike, will lose their jobs, and hundreds 
of businesses will suffer, the Council of 
California Growers has the audacity to 
level an attack upon an avid supporter of 
the bracero program. 

‘Well, I did not agree with the council's 
misguided alliance with labor and the 
Governor of California last February, 
and I do not agree with its July 13 news- 
letter now. And let me predict that a 
new study by the University of California 
will show the foolishness of that alliance. 

Arguments for the bracero program 
are just as valid now, if not more so, than 
when they were given to the Congress in 
1963. The Council of Growers admits all 
of this but sits on its hands, criticizing 
the friends of agriculture instead of tak- 
ing positive action now. 

Instead of spewing venom against the 
friends of agriculture, the council might 
well support legislative action to keep the 
bracero program or put forth efforts to 
convince the President that Executive 
authority be exercised to extend the pro- 
gram or its equivalent. Finally, I would 
like to suggest that the council ought to 
have guts enough to help rather than 
hinder California agriculture. 


“Lucky Americans” and Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial published recently in the Electrical 
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Workers Journal of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers cited 
a dramatic picture of us as lucky Amer- 
icans. If all the world were a town of 
1,000 population, we would be only 60, as 
compared with the 940 who would repre- 
sent the rest of the world. Yet we would 
receive half the income, consume 15 per- 
cent of the food supply, and possess 50 
times the steel and 22 times the coal be- 
longing to all the rest, combined. 

This national labor publication, serv- 
ing one of the Nation’s great unions, ties 
these facts to our obligation to share our 
bounty with “the many who have so 
little.” But beyond the humane reasons 
for support of foreign aid lies the prac- 
tical reason: “If we do not share, then 
we have only ourselves to blame when 
the have-nots turn to communism.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Lucky AMERICANS 

A Minnesota newspaper recently carried 
an interesting story about a Missouri school 
superintendent who tried to present to'a 
class a picture of the world in terms which 
his students could readily understand. He 
asked the students to imagine that the 
2,750,000,000 persons in the world were com- 
pressed into a single town with 1,000 citizens. 
Here is how Americans would fit into the 
picture. 

‘There would be 60 persons representing the 
United States and 940 would represent all 
other nations and races. The 60 Americans 
‘would receive one-half of all the income and 
the 940 would share the other half. The 
60 Americans would have a life expectancy 
of 70 years or better. The life expectancy 
of all others would average less than 40, The 
60 Americans would consume 15 percent of 
the town’s food supply. They would have 
12 times as much electricity; 22 times as 
much coal; 21 times as much oil; 50 times 
as much steel; and 50 times as much gen- 
eral equipment as all the remaining 940 
members of the town put together. 

Wo are lucky Americans. Much has been 
given to us in natural resources. We are 
free as few nations of the world save Canada 
and a few others are free. And yet every 
day we hear voices raised to say, “Why don’t 
we stop sending our money to those foreign 
countries?” Any of us with a spark of jus- 
tice In our souls will know and understand 
that the few who have so much must share 
with those many who have so little. There 
is a reason beyond the humane feeling that 
we should share, It is this—if we do not 
share, then we have only ourselves to blame 
when these have-nots turn to communism. 
Starving peoples will accept any ideology, 
any system that fills their bellies and gives 
them hope. Then some day what we did not 
choose to give, may be snatched from us 
forcibly, and we will find ourselves among 
the mythical 940 striving to exist. 

We are lucky. Let's keep it that way by 
spreading a bit of our good fortune to others. 


Boys’ State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. FINO. Mr, Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of New York, 


1964 


is the sponsor of Boys’ State which is a 
citizenship training program. designed 
to meet the needs of our youth. Its pur- 
Pose is to inculcate individual responsi- 
bility to community, State, and Nation 
and the learn-by-doing concept is em- 
Ployed on the theory that good citizen- 
Ship is only in part a matter of knowl- 
edge, intellect, and understanding. It is 
a laboratory of practical political science. 

This year, Boys State was held from 
June 21 to June 27, at Colgate University. 
Among the boys who attended was one 
of my young constituents, Peter De Rose, 
of 2460 Lorillard Place, in the Bronx, 
who is a junior at St. Nicholas of Tolen- 
tine High School, in the Bronx. 

Upon his return home from Boys 
State, young De Rose addressed a letter 
to Mr. George A. Mead, director of re- 
habilitation, in which he describes the 
youth of today. To my mind, it is of such 
interest that I urge all Members of 
Congress to read it. 

‘Text of letter follows: 

Dear Mr, Mean: When Andrew M. Greeley 
Wrote of the new breed of American youth, 
he certainly must have had in mind the 
American Legion Boys’ Stater, for like those 
of the new. breed, “they are greatly con- 
cerned about things like honesty, integrity, 
and authenticity * * *. With this concern 
for integrity and honesty comes an inability 
to be devious of opportunist—or even dip- 
Jomatic—all issues, minor or major, must be 
brought into the open and discussed. Truth 
must be spoken even if speaking it does no 
good and may even cause harm. To do less 
Would be to debase one’s honesty, to compro- 
mise one’s authenticity.” They are not, by 
Any means, uninterested in politics; they are 
fascinated by the political game, may be 
Active at the precinct level, and are tempted 

governmental careers. But, like their 
of the Irish mafia, they are pragmatic 
Yathe> than ideological in their approach, 

“They are a paradoxical bunch, supremely 
Self confident, yet anxious and restless; they 
are organizationally efficient and yet often 
diplomatically tactless; they are eager to 
engage in dialog and yet frequently inarticu- 
late in what they want to say; they are with- 
Out ideology and yet insistent on freedom; 
they are generous with the poor and sufer- 
ing and terribly harsh in their Judgments of 
their elders and superiors; they are ecumeni- 
cal to the core and yet astonishingly paro- 
chial in their tastes and fashions; they want 
desperately to love but are not sure that 
they know how to love. They want to scale 
the heights yet are mired in the foothills.” 

too am sure there 1s a resolution of these 
Paradoxes, that these boys have some prin- 
ciple of inner consistency, and because I am 
She of them perhaps one day I will dis- 
Cover this principle, 

It should be clear that I too am ambivalent 
about these boys. Like Fr. Greeley, I am fas- 
cinated by them and I admire their courage. 
Yet they frighten me also, In another 
quarter of a century, they will be taking over 
the American government. They will be 
the scholars, the politicians, the organizers, 
the editors, the leaders of our Nation, I 
don't know quite what their country will 
look like, but I trust there will be room in 
it for someone like me. These boys of the 
Dew breed have reason to be confident. 
“Everything is on their side—their youth, 
time, the wave of history, and, one suspects, 
the Holy Spirit.” 

Indeed it would be foolish to try to im- 
Prove on, let alone quarrel with, Fr. Greeley’s 
Probing analysis of this new breed. As a 
Matter of fact I find myself nodding assent 
to almost all his judgments. But allow me 
at this time to express my appreciation to 
You personally, to all the members of your 
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executive staff, and to all dedicated coun- 
selors who have worked so diligently for hay- 
ing made it possible for me to share one week 
‘of my life with high school juniors across the 
State—to work in the same halls of caucus 
and convention, to recreate on the same 
court and campus, to pray in the same 
chapel with this new breed of American 
youth. May I add it was a pleasure to have 
known both you and them. 
Sincerely yours, 
Peter DE Rose. 


Resolution Adopted by American 
Municipal Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the American Municipal As- 
sociation at its national convention held 
at Miami Beach, Fla., on July 29, 1964, 
commending the Inter-American Culture 
and Trade Center located in Miami, Fla., 
and known as Interama, The American 
Municipal Association, which is a na- 
tional organization representing approxi- 
mately 13,000 cities and towns, through 
tL is resolution, shows the great contribu- 
tion that Interama can make in further- 
ing our national and international in- 
terest and urges the Federal Government 
to support this worthy project through 
financial assistance by the Community 
Facilities Administration. We from 
Florida who have worked long and hard 
toward the realization of this project are 
particularly pleased with the national 
support and encouragement it is receiv- 
ing from such organizations as the 
American Municipal Association. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconrp, as follows: 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTION 26 

Whereas Interama will be the first perma- 
nent international exposition and will por- 
tray the American way of life—progreas with 
freedom—and will show what the Americas 
and thelr local governments have achieved 
without the sacrifice of civil liberties and in- 
dividual freedom—within the framework of 
democratic institutions; and 

Whereas Interama’s goals parallel and sup- 
port those of the Sister City program and 
the Alliance for Progress and will be bene- 
ficial to the people of the Americas; and 

Whereas Interama has been endorsed by 
the U.S. Congress and by Presidential proc- 
Jamation; and 

Whereas the construction and operation of 
Interama will create more than 100,000 new 
Permanent jobs and generate many benefits 
to the United States and the nations of 
Latin America; and 

Whereas this construction will create em- 
ployment for thousands of unemployed Cu- 
ban refugees and U.S, citizens; and 

Whereas the State of Florida, the city of 
Miami, 


ity has demonstrated the high national pur- 


Pose of this project by making large invest- 
ments of money and time and effort; and 
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and construction of 
buildings to house the exhibits of the United 
States and the Latin American nations, at no 
cost to the United States and the Latin 
American governments; and 

Whereas the participation of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to Interama would assure partici- 
pation of foreign nations and major in- 
dustries; Be it 

Resolved, That the American Municipal As- 
sociation approves the concept and objectives 
of Interama and recognizes its great poten- 
tial to contribute to the national interest and 
the progress of Inter-American relations; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the American Municipal As- 
sociation urges the administration's support. 
for financial assistance for Interama through 
the Community Facilities Administration, 

Passed and adopted July 29, 1964, 


A Ray of Light 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN, Mr. Speaker, these are 
critical times. One need only look at 
the newspaper, TV, or listen to the radio 
to realize the violence that has gripped 
New York City, Rochester, N.Y., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and other major cities. ‘The 
problem of race riots is and will continue 
to cast a shadow on our great country. 
However, through this ominous shadow 
in Rochester, N.Y., a ray of light ap- 
peared during recent riots in that north- 
ern city. It is this ray of light I wish 
to bring to the attention of our people 
through a story which appeared in the 
Thursday, July 30, edition of the Eve- 
ning Star in Washington, D.C, I believe 
the article, giving credit to a Negro 
‘woman, who may have saved the life of 
the Rochester police chief, will be of in- 
terest to Congress and the country. 

Necro Woman WHo Saven PoLice Cimer 

, Janmo 3 Days 

Rocuester, N.Y., July 30.—A Negro woman, 
who may have saved the life of Rochester 
Police Chief William Lombard during rioting 
here last weekend, wound up spending 3 
nights in jail. 

The chief confirmed yesterday that Mrs, 
Juanita High, 32, helped free him from the 
center of an angry mob which he was at- 
tempting to calm Friday night, 

‘Mrs. High was seized along with others early 
Saturday when she apparently wound up in 
the middie of the mushrooming mob violence 
and was included in a police roundup of a 
group of Negroes. 

Mrs. High, a divorcee with an adopted 
daughter, 2, and who is foster mother to an 
8-month-old boy, was released without bail 
‘Tuesday, informally paroled to an attorney 
under her own recognizance. 

Chief Lombard learned of Mrs. High's plight 
when she telephoned to inquire about the 
injuries he suffered at the hands of the mob, 
which overturned his car and set it afire. He 
invited her to his office where he thanked her 
firsthand. 


“If it hadn't been for her actions I might 
not be alive today,” Chief Lombard said. 

Mrs. High gave this account of the inci- 
dent: 
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“I saw a crowd gathering around a car, 
and I could sense something was going to 
happen, There were four youths near the 
Chief, and I saw that they had two knives 
and a dagger. 

“They were saying something about ‘Let's 
get him.’ 

“I knew the chief was in bad trouble and 
it was getting worse. So I went up and took 
him by the arm and said he must leave at 
once. 

“The chief's car already was busted up and 
burning. He was hurt himself, and I knew 
he could be killed, so I just kept tugging 
along at him and pretty soon we were in the 
clear and running away.” 

Asked by a reporter whether she was bitter 
bout the chain of events that landed her 
in jail, Mrs. High replied: 

“Not bitter, just hurt. I can't say I blame 
the police. With all that stuff dying around 
and hitting them (the police), they kept try- 
ing to break it up and make arrests. I got 
caught in the middle.” 


Washington, D.C.: A Good Place To 
Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr.McINTYRE. Mr. President, those 
of us from the great and scenic State of 
New Hampshire will, at the drop of a 
tourist, recite a travel itinerary through 
the White Mountains. There is nothing 
we would rather do than explain to the 
unfortunate folks from the other 49 
States what they are missing if they have 
never visited New Hampsire. 

But even though we have many times 
been blessed by what we consider to be 
just about the most beautiful of all God's 
country, we are generous in our recogni- 
tion of the Lord’s bounty in other parts 
of the country. An excellent case in 
Point is an article which was published 
on Saturday, August 1, 1964, in the Con- 
cord (N.H.) Daily Monitor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, entitled “Bored? Try Washington,” 
which was written by Monitor staff 
writer, Harry Spiegel, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BORED? Tay WASHINGTON 
(By Harry Spiegel) 

If you still haven't decided on a place for 
your vacation, and you want to get a long 
way away from New Hampshire, consider 
‘Washington, D.C. 

Next to Philadelphia, it is the most ma- 
ligned city in the United States. You will 
hear that it’s “too hot, too crowded, too ex- 
pensive, too provincial, or too far.” 

To take the complaints in order, it is hot, 
but not too hot, because practically every 
Government building, or other place of in- 
terest, is alr conditioned, and unless you plan 
to walk the streets endlessly you will seldom 
mind the heat. 

Washington has crowds, but the city is 
quite big enough to handle them, and does 
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so extremely efficiently, courteously, and 
helpfully. After numerous visits dating back 
to 1937, we can say quite truthfully we have 
never been seriously inconvenienced except 
when we tried to do something at the peak 
hours. 

NOT TOO EXPENSIVE 

‘Washington 1s not too expensive, and in 
fact not more expensive than any other 
metropolitan area. If you gravitate toward 
tourist traps, you'll get snared. 

‘Normally, you will not be fleeced or ex- 
ploited. If you are one of those people who 
thinks he has discovered a shop where they 
sell solid gold Patek-Philippe watches for 
$8.75, then you will get what you deserve. 

‘Washington is not a provincial city. Far 
from it. It is as sophisticated, and as mod- 
ern as most cities in the United States, It 
has theater, art, music, and practically 
everything major league except the Wash- 
ington Senators. 

Tt isn't too far. Itis about twice the dis- 
tance to New York City, but practically all 
the way via high-speed superhighways, 
which are excellent, if dull, high-toll roads. 

LONG DA's RIDE 


You can drive to Washington in a day, 
but if you haven't got a relief driver, it isn't 
avery good idea, Ifyou have children along, 
it’s an exceptionally bad idea. Kids get 
pretty edgy, not to say downright miserable, 
after a long day in a car. Adults are no bar- 
gain either, in late afternoon. 

The trip, exclusive of rest and food stops, 
will take about 10 to 12 hours. You can 
leave the highway and take your meals in 
the nearby cities or towns, and eat more lel- 
surely and probably less expensively than at 
the highway restaurants, but it will take 
much longer. 

‘The highway restaurants will never chal- 
lenge haute cuisine, but the food is fair, All- 
ing, and the prices won't break you. 

‘Tolthouses seem to pop up about every 10 
minutes, but it’s foolish economy to take the 
toll-free roads, The extra time, the start- 
and-stop driving, and the extra fatigue are 
not worth it. The scenery isn't worth a hoot, 
and if you can nap while someone else drives, 
you don’t miss much, 

Depending on where you cross the Hudson. 
River, you can see impressive structures like 
the George Washington or the Tappan Zee 
Bridges, the Lincoln or Holland Tunnels, the 
Delaware Bridge, the Baltimore Tunnel, etc., 
but don’t be concerned if you sleep past 
them. 

Make your room reservations before you 
leave home. Hotel rates, especially during 
the summer, run about $10 to $12 a day for a 
double room, at a good (but not the best) 
hotel or motel. Children under 14 who stay 
with their parents go free, and In any event 
most places have reduced rates for families. 

You can get lists of accommodations from 
the Hotel Association of Washington, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., 
AAA, or almost any travel agent (free). 
Even major gasoline companies will be glad 
to furnish you with free maps and tourist 
information. 

Have the hotel confirm your reservation in 
writing and let them know approximately 
when you'll arrive, so they will hold the ac- 
commodations for you. It is no fun to arrive 
late, tired, hungry, and start looking for a 
place to stay. 

Don’t be afraid to accept a reservation in 
the suburbs (Arlington, Alexandria, Falls 
Church). You'll really be better off. Prac- 
tically all have moderate rates, swimming 
pools, air conditioning, TV, plenty of parking 
Space, and nice rooms. ‘The extra driving 
into the city is a minor matter. 

It's easy so long as you don’t try to during 
the rush hours about 8 to 9:15 am., and 
4:30 to 5:45 pn. 
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WRITE AHEAD 

If you're planning to visit the Senate, the 
House, the White House, the FBI (and you 
should), write your Congressman ahead of 
time, and tell him when you will be in Wash- 
ington and for how long. He can help a lot, 
if you give him some advance notice, 

Incidentally, plan to visit his office either 
in the Senate or House Office Buildings. Peo- 
ple from back home are always welcome. The 
experienced staff people can also save you 
many a bunion if you'll ask them about 
places to go, eat, ete. 

Washington restaurants seem to number 
in the thousands. Other than the fact that 
all of them never heard of serving bacon crisp, 
many sell pretty good food at reasonable 
prices. Your bellboy, porter, friends, neigh- 
borhood policeman, Congressman’s staff, or 
friend who has been here, will help you to 
good places. 

In fact, even the newspaper advertisements 
are generally good guides, and the Washing- 
ton competition is so keen that you will 
seldom get burt even in the blind selection 
of an eating place. 

What to see in Washington? The list is 
endless, but one “must” is the Capitol and 
Congress, (even if it isn’t in session). A 
guided tour of the Capitol will make Ameri- 
can history come alive as you could never 
imagine. It's fascinating and fun. 

If you have time, visit a Senate or House 
committee meeting, eat at the visitors’ cafe- 
teria, stroll the corridors and see if you can 
recognize any of the famous lawmakers who 
‘work here, 

THE LINCOLN 


‘Then, of course, the Lincoln Memorial, 
perhaps the most impressive monument ever 
built to the memory of one man; the Jeffer- 
son and Washington memorials; the White 
House; the Library of Congress (perhaps the 
biggest library in the world); the National 
Gallery which has a staggering number of 
the world’s art treasures; the National Ar- 
chives where you can see the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill 
of Rights; the Smithsonian Institution, the 
‘U.S. Supreme Court. 

(OTHER ATTRACTIONS 


‘The non-Government attractions are many 
and delightful, whether the new Explorers 
Hall of the National Geographic Society, 
the Washington Cathedral, the foreign em- 
bassies, the Folger Shakespeare Library, ad 
infinitum. 

‘Maybe you'd like a trip down the Chesa- 
peake-Ohio Canal via a mule-drawn barge, 
or a trip to Mount Vernon, or perhaps you'd 
like to sit on the steps of the Capitol at night 
and hear a concert by one of the military 
service bands? It’s all there and much, much 
more. Only your own time and inclinations 
will limit you. 

Of course there are also theaters, clubs, 
movies, jazz joints, even one of the few re- 
maining burlesque theaters in the United 
States. 

EAST CITE 

It's easy to get around the city except 
during the rush hours, of course. There are 
many buses and taxis. Guides abound, if 
you want them. But it’s more fun to do it 
yourself with a map in hand. (Maps are 
obtainable free in service stations, hotels, 
stores, etc.) 

If you want still more detail, the best 
guidebook we ever saw for Washington fs 
called simply, “The Washington Guidebook,” 
and it is a mine of information. At 95 
cents it is a bargain, and even if you don't 
go to Washington, it’s a fascinating book 
written by John and Katherine Walker, Dell 
Publishing Co. Any book store will get it 
for you. 
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Earlington Is a City Planning To Have a 
Future Instead of a Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr.NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Earlington, Ky., which is located in 
Hopkins County, is a beautiful small 
community inhabited by public-spirited 
People who take an active part in their 
government and who have faith in the 
future. The citizens of Earlington be- 
lieve that the antidote for pessimism is 
Perspective. Surely the inhabitants of 
this small city have not been without 
Perspective in any of their worthwhile 
endeavors. This fact is evidenced by 
nice churches, schools, and a fine com- 
munity spirit. 

Much of today’s progress in Earling- 
ton can well be credited to her energetic 
and forward-looking mayor, my good 
friend, Gene Lloyd Davis. When visit- 
ing in this community one is impressed 
by the warmth and sincerity of its resi- 
dents. 

An article appeared in the Messenger, 
of Madisonville, Ky., on July 31, entitled 
“Earlington Is Planning for Bright Fu- 
ture.” It is a distinct honor for me, as 
the Congressman from the Second Dis- 
trict, to represent a community such as 
Earlington, Ky., and at this time I wish 
to include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the article from the Messenger: 
EARLINGTON Is PLANNING FOR BRIGHT FUTURE 

(By David Sullivan) 

Earlington is a city planning to have a 
tuture instead of a past. Mayor Gene Lloyd 
Davis says that “Earlington residents realized 
that they must have a definite plan incor- 
Porating all the basic needs of the commu- 
hity.” 

These needs were many, A lack of paved 
Streets, adequate housing, water and sewer 
facilities hampered Earlington’s development 
Severely. But, beginning in 1961, the city 
undertook a 20-year workable program of 
planning and redevelopment in cooperation 
With the Federal Government and the Ken- 
tucky Department of Commerce. 

Mayor Davis, now in the third year of his 
4-year term, states that “the purpose of this 
plan was initially to make a study of the 
city which included housing conditions and 
needs. This entailed a population forecast, 
an economic forecast, and an existing land 
use analysis,” 


NEW SEWER SYSTEM 

All this preparation is now clearing the 
Way for a land use plan—designed to better 
use the existing land for development—a 
major thoroughfare plan and a community 
facilities plan, The first evidence of the 
Progress Earlington expects is indicated by 
large signs around the community. 

On the new red, white, and blue signs are 
the words “Accelerated Public Works Pro- 
Bram, Project No. APW KY. 232G.” The 
Project referred to is a completely new sewer 
System, which Mayor Davis says was “one of 
‘the basic needs for a workable program." 

The $750,000 system, financed on a 50-50 
basis by Earlington and the Federal Govern- 
ment, plus a new waste treatment plant will 
Temove Earlington from the list of cities 
directly involved in stream pollution and 
will make the city much more attractive. 
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“The next major step, public housing and 
spot improvements under the urban renewal 
program, should come about in 1965," the 
mayor reports. All of this program is slated 
to aid Farlington in providing greater op- 
portunity. 

“One of the glaring needs of Earlington is 
to execute this program not only for its de- 
velopment, but in hopes of a greater op- 
portunity for young people who complete 
their formal education to return to their 
hometown for a decent and suitable life with 
a future,” Mayor Davis states. He estimates 
that only about 5 percent of these youngsters 
with a formal education now return to the 
community as permanent residents. 

In addition to this program much has been 
done to change the face of Earlington in the 
past few years. For the last 3 years the city 
has participated in the opportunity-for- 
progress program sponsored by the Kentucky 
Chamber of Commerce. In the second year 
of its efforts Earlington placed second in 
this congressional district and in 1963 placed 
third. Other improvements include a new 
bank, a new post office, a new medical clinic, 
and a long-dreamed-of new high school in 
southwest Earlington. 

FOR GOOD OF COUNTY 

This whole program is being carried out 
wtih a view toward the good of not only 
Earlington, but all of Hopkins County. 
Mayor Davis says that the people of Earling- 
ton want to “lend their support to Hopkins 
County’s development effort as a whole, be- 
cause the accomplishments of one will be a 
help to all." 

As to the future of the town the mayor 
hopes for continued improvement in the 
commercial area, improved recreational fa- 
cilities to better serve the people, a popula- 
tion rgowth of perhaps 20 to 80 percent in the 
next 10 to 15 years due to improved streets 
and housing, and the location of new, small 
industries in Earlington. 

“Citizens realize that an all-out effort must 
be made,” Mayor Davis asserts, “not only to 
execute but to complete this development 
program, because it is felt that this is in the 
greater interest of all the Hopkins County 
community.” 


Elena M. Sliepcevich, Recipient of Award 
by American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
emphasis which the Kennedy-Johnson 
administration has placed on physical 
fitness programs has been encouraging. 
Appropriately, “New Dimensions for 
Progress” was the theme for the 1964 
Convention of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 

A high point of the second general ses- 
sion on May 9 was the presentation of 
association awards. Elena M. Sliepce- 
vich, of Anaconda, Mont., was the reci- 
pient of an Honor Fellow Award. In the 
words of the association’s journal: 

The persons chosen for this award must 
meet the qualifications set up by the 
AAHPER; they epitomize the highest pro- 
fessional accomplishments. 
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The career of Elena Sliepcevich cer- 
tainly reflects the highest ideals of her 
profession. I ask that a summary of her 
achievements, taken from the AAHPER 
Journal, be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Honor Ferrow Awarp 

(The honor fellows of the association are 
nominated by AAHPER members and se- 
lected by a standing committee. The persons 
chosen for this award must meet the qualifi- 
cations set up by the AAHPER; they 
epitomize the highest professional accom- 
plishments.) 

Elena M. Sliepeevich: Born and raised in 
Anaconda, Mont. Elena Sliepcevich, at 17, 
became the youngest student in the State of 
Montana to earn an elementary teaching 
certificate. She completed a BS degree at 
the University of Idaho in 1939 and the MA 
degree from the University of Michigan in 
1949. She pursued further graduate studies 
at Yale University and Springfield College 
and was the first woman awarded the doctor 
of physical education degree by Springfield 
College. 

Her professional experience began when 
she returned to Anaconda High School as di- 
Tector of physical education for girls, 1940-46. 
She entered college teaching at Western 
Montana College of Education as director of 
physical education and health education and 
assistant dean of women, 1946-48. She served 
as assistant professor and associate profes- 
sor of health education at ld Col- 
lege, 1949-55, and in 1955 was named profes- 


Universiy, became director of the school 
health education study, sponsored by the 
Samuel Bronfman Foundation of New York 
City. In 1963, she resigned from Ohio State 
University to conduct the second phase of 
the school health education study, 1963-65. 
Dr. Sliepcevich also has been a visiting pro- 
fessor during summer sessions at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, University of California, 
Los Angeles, University of Oregon, and 
Colorado State College. 

Selected from her many honors are the fol- 
lowing: William Harold Payne Scholar (high- 
est award to master’s degree candidate), Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1949-50; school of pub- 
lic health scholarship by Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health, 1950; Distin- 
guished Service Award by American School 
Health Association, 1963; election to Univer- 
sity of Idaho graduates Hall of Fame, 1963; 
and election to Phi Kappa Phi and Pi Lambda 
Theta, 

Dr. Sliepcevich has contributed outstand- 
ing service in numerous professional activi- 
ties. She has served as vice president of 
AAHPER and chairman of the health edu- 
eation division, 1960-61; chairman and secre- 
tary of several health education sections: 
chairman and member of numerous AAHPER 
committees; membership on the health edu- 
cation curriculum commission and the 
teacher education commission; delegate to 
American National Council for Health Edu- 
cation of the Public. She served also as vice 
president for health education for both east- 
ern and northwest districts and at the State 
level was preisdent of both the Montana and 
the Massachusetts associations. She has 
been active, too, in related organizations as 
chairman, school health section, American 
Public Health Association, 1957-58; member, 
editorial board, Journal of School Health; 
and fellow, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Dr, Sliepcevich has published professional 
articles in the AAHPER Journal, Journal of 
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School Health, American Journal of Public 
Health, NEA Journal, and others. In addi- 
tion, she has been a contributing author to. 
the joint committee on health problems in 
education, Health Education, 1961, as well 
as to AAHPER yearbooks. Her published re- 
port of the school health education study, 
now in progress, is expected to be one of the 
profession's most significant health educa- 
publications. 

Dr. Sliepcevich has contributed vitally to 
the profession through her effective, creative 
teaching, competent organization and leader- 
ship, forceful writing, careful and scholarly 
research, and sincere dedication to her pro- 
fession. 


Rapid Transit: Key to Metropolitan 
Progre: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr, Speaker, the 
transportation of millions of people from 
the central city where they work to the 
suburbs where they live has become a 
constant and nagging problem for Amer- 
ica’s local governments. Recently the 
Congress was occupied with considera- 
tion of an urban mass transportation 
proposal to create a Federal program for 
local transit problems. The pros and 
cons of the solution to this complex prob- 
lem were difficult to unravel. Certainly 
there is a compelling need for new ap- 
proaches to the transportation problem 
in our large metropolitan areas, The big 
question, still undetermined in practice, 
is how to solve the problem in the best 
interest of all concerned. 

‘The June issue of Realtor, official pub- 
lication of the Montgomery County, 
Northern Virginia, Prince George’s 
County, and Washington Boards of Real- 
tors, carries an article titled “Rapid 
Transit: Key to Metropolitan Progress.” 
Written by Worthington H. Talcott, vice 
president of Cafritz Mortgage Corp., and 
native of Washington, D.C., it points 
out that proper transportation planning 
is fast becoming an issue of city survival, 
and developments in rapid transit are 
having extensive effect and impact on all 
aspects of urban growth and prosperity. 

I believe this frank discussion of the 
transportation situation and examples 
of solutions to it in certain areas will be 
of particular interest to my colleagues. 

Rarip Transit: KEY to METROPOLITAN 
Procness 
(By Worthington H. Talcott) 

Behind this controversy in the fact that 
virtually every major U.S. community is be- 
ing confronted with the painful truth that 
problems of urban transportation are inex- 
tricably interwoven with the whole urban 
fabric. By 1980, the number of metropolitan 
areas with one-half million or more inhabi- 
tants is expected to reach 65, compared to 55 
at the present time, and virtually 8 of every 
10 people will be living in urban areas. The 
automobile is propagating at an even faster 
rate than man—and the more it is appeased, 
the more demanding it becomes. Auto reg- 
istrations in 1960 were 59 million. It is fore- 
seeable that this will reach 120 million by 
1980 and 244 million by the year 2000. 
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Here in the metropolitan Washington area 
the statistics are even more revealing and the 
situation potentially more critical. Accord- 
ing to recent reports, the metropolitan area 
is the fastest growing of the Nation's 15 larg- 
est population centers. Our current popula- 
tion is about 2,300,000 and these people now 
drive an estimated 800,000 automobiles. 
Projections indicate that Metropolitan Wash- 
ington will have a population of about 3% 
million in 1980, If present trends continue, 
some experts predict there will be one vehicle 
for every two persons in the United States by 
1980, On the basis of our predicted popu- 
lation this means Metropolitan Washington 
would have at least 1,725,000 motor vehicles 
in 1980, And this estimate could prove to 
be very conservative because our suburban 
counties now exceed the national rate of ve- 
hicular registrations and there is no reason 
to assume that this will not continue. 

If our streets and highways in Metropolitan 
Washington are now overtaxed with about 
780,000 vehicles, what will happen when they 
must handle over 1% million? It requires 
little imagination to envision the chaos that 
would prevail. And, of course, these statis- 
tica do not include tourist traffic in Washing- 
ton which continues to increase year after 
your and further adds to our traffic conges- 

ion. 

No reasonable man can minimize how criti- 
cal Washington’s transportation problems are 
at this moment. It 1s absolutely imperative 
that the necessary steps be taken now to n- 
sure that the Nation's Capital will have an 
efficient, balanced transportation system, 


A COORDINATED EFFORT 


There are a number of groups within our 
community that have worked for some time 
to make mass transportation a reality. I 
have had the pleasure of serving on two 
such committees—the Joint Committee on 
‘Transportation for Metropolitan Washington 
and the Parking and Transportation Com- 
mittee of the Washington Board of Realtors. 

‘The joint committee was formed in 1963 
by four impartial organizations concerned 
with the well-being of the Nation's Capital: 
the Metropolitan Washington Board of ‘Trade, 
the Federal City Council, the Washington 
Board of Realtors, and the National Capital 
Downtown Committee (Downtown Progress). 
‘These four groups joined together to help 
achieve a balanced transportation system for 
the metropolitan area. I represent the Wash- 
ington Board of Realtors on this committee. 

The Parking and Transportation Commit- 
tee was formed by the Board of Realtors in 
1962 in recognition of the increasing import- 
ance of parking and transportation in the 
metropolitan area. This committee also sup- 
ports the concept of a balanced transporta- 
tion system. 

‘The group officially responsible for plan- 
ning a Washington area mass transit pro- 
gram is, of course, the National Capital 
‘Transportation Agency which was created by 
Congress in 1960 to accumulate and correlate 
research studies and information and devise 
a balanced rapid rail transit program. The 
NCTA revealed a plan in the fall of 1963 
which was the result of nearly a decade of 
intensive and carefully coordinated plan- 
ning, Studies of all aspects of urban trans- 
portation went beyond mere traffic engineer- 
ing and travel forecasting to produce a bal- 
anced regional mass transportation system. 

President Kennedy endorsed this balanced 
program for the Nation's Capital and urged 
Congress to act favorably upon it. With 
congressional approval and a start in con- 
struction scheduled for 1968, it was estimated 
that by 1973, high-speed, air-conditioned 
trains would be running to the major sub- 
urban communities in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, Originally a $793 million, 80-mile sys- 
tem was proposed. Later this was scaled 
down to s $401 million, 24-mile plan. Unfor- 
tunately, this bill did not pass and was voted 
for recommital to committee, It is encour- 
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aging, however, that recent negotiations in- 
dicate a more favorable atmosphere of re- 
ceptivity for the legislation. It is hoped that 
the program will have the full support of the 
community when another bill is considered. 
The joint committee has played an impor- 
tant part in putting rapid rail transit legisla- 
tion in its proper perspective by mustering 
support for the concept of a balanced trans- 
portation system which includes freeways, 
buses, and rapid rail. Interests “beating the 
drums” for such plans as an all-bus transit. 
system, etc., can only keep our city in a 
state of limbo and prevent any progress from 
being made, No one can deny that buses 
must play a vital part in the balanced con- 
cept of mass transportation. But any sys- 
tem, be it bus, rail, or auto, cannot alone 
serve the diverse needs of our community. 
A PRIME EXAMPLE ` 


The city planners and residents of the 
Cleveland and Toronto areas can certainly 
attest to the fact that a coordinated mass 
transit system serves their needs while 
greatly benefiting the entire community. 

‘The Cleveland rapid transit system, inau- 
gurated in 1955, pioneered modern coordi- 
nated transportation. Their entire system 
was designed to provide maximum conven- 
lence for rapid transit riders, Bus service 
4s provided to connect the outlying areas 
with the transit stations. Some 6,000 park- 
ing spaces are conveniently located at the rail 
stations for those commuters who drive from 
home and require parking facilities. Bus 
and rapid transit schedules are coordinated 
for the fastest possible transfer of pas- 
sengers. An exclusive auto pickup lane is 
provided for passengers who are dropped off 
in the morning and picked up at night, the 
so-called kiss-and-ride system, 

‘The 60,000 passengers attracted daily 
(10,000 during the maximum rush hour) by 
these convenient auto, bus, and rapid transit 
facilities prove that coordinated transporta- 
tion works and that, with the help of auto 
and bus, rapid transit can effectively serve 
the diversified needs of a large metropolitan 
community. 

In addition to moving people efficiently, 
rapid transit has a beneficial and stabilizing 
effect on nearby land values. The perma- 
nence of rail rapid transit attracts both com- 
mercial and residential construction. Since 
the Cleveland transit system was inaugu- 
rated In 1955, over 30 commercial and apart- 
ment buildings have been constructed or are 
in the planning stage near the transit lines. 
‘These buildings are valued at $169 million. 
Similar development has been experienced 
along the Shaker Heights rapid transit line 
where approximately $30 million has been 
invested in commercial and apartment build- 
ings, greatly increasing the area's tax 
revenues. 

Also, in Toronto, which opened its first 
subway in 1954, property values within two 
blocks reached three to seven times presub- 
way values. Within 3 years the increase in 
property taxes exceeded the fixed charges of 
the subway by one-third. 

It is interesting to note that the original 
line in Toronto, which is only 4% miles long, 
transports approximately 250,000 passengers 
every business day. Thirty-two thousand 
passengers are carried in peak hours and for 
15-minute periods passengers have been car- 
ried at a rate of 39,000 per hour. A second 
route opened in Toronto in 1963 and a third 
ts now under construction. The subway has 
greatly benefited the citizens of Toronto in 
many ways. 

‘THE BENEFITS ABOUND 

First, it eased surface trafic congestion 
in the downtown area and overnight in- 
creased the capacity for automotive traffic in 
the business and commercial area. Traffic 
experts agree that it would take a highway 
20 lanes wide to transport in: automobiles the 
number of passengers carried by this subway. 
‘To duplicate subway capacity on the surface, 
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the community would haye had to build at 
least three major streets— and carving new 
Streets through a large city can only be done 
at incredible cost and loss of valued real 
estate property, 

Second, the subway attracted new cus- 
tomers. One of the most difficult jobs of a 
transit system is to convert automobile 
drivers into transit riders. Yet this is a 
Major factor in the solution of traffic con- 
gestion. The only way drivers can be con- 
Yerted into riders is to make transit faster 
and more convenient than automobiles, A 
Survey reported that 13 percent of the sub- 
Way riders formerly drove their cars to work. 
From these figures it 1s estimated that sub- 
Way is keeping 10,000 automobiles off the 
Streets of Toronto every business day, Think 
Of the relief this would give to Washington's 

led commuters and to the downtown 
business section if 13 percent of the auto 
traitic were removed. 

And third—and perhaps most important— 
the subway has encouraged redevelopment 
And new development along the entire route. 

of attractive commercial and office 
bulldings haye been built in the past 5 years, 
many of them replacing substandard hous- 
ing that was a burden on the taxpayers. 
‘These new buildings have added millions of 
dollars to the assessment rolls. Assessed 
Values in the 14 subdivisions through which 
the rapid transit system passes increased 37 
Percent in the first 5 years, while assessed 
Values in the remainder of the city showed an 
Mnerease af only 20 percent. 

OTHERS TAKE NOTICE 


Various other cities are facing up to the 
Teality that coordinated metropolitan trans- 
portation is the only solution to critical 
transit problems. San Francisco is one of 
those cities. Recognizing its problems, the 
community has taken the initial steps to 
Solve them. 

In November 1962, the bay area residents 
Voted for a $792 million bond issue to obtain 
the world’s finest regional rapid transit sys- 

‘They wanted to preserve their city's 
livability and cultural attractiveness while 
stimulating economic growth and employ- 
ment. The people did not want to see trans- 
Portation arteries uselessly jammed * * * did 
not want to lose homes, parks, and land- 
marka to these arteries * * * and were rudely 
&wakéned by the great loss of property tax 
Fesources which resulted when land was ac- 
uired, in increasing amounts, for new high- 


ways, 
jork will be 75 miles in 


The bay area nei 
length, with routes extending through the 
city of San Francisco, as well as through two 
east bay counties where several populous 
Cities are located. It will serve, in all, nearly 
30 cities and communities throughout the 
tegion, 

The trains serving the system will have 
top speeds of 70 and 80 miles an hour. Aver- 
age schedule speed, including station stops, 
Wil be 50 miles an hour—or approximately 
twice as fast as that of any transit system 
in the Nation. ‘The trains will be completely 
Sutomatic with a single operator assigned to 
take over in emergenctes and to inform or 
Assist passengers. Some 35,000 parking spaces 
Will be available at the various stations for 
Passengers who drive their cars from home. 

An outstanding aspect of the system, 
Which is also part of the Washington plan, 
is that it will take advantage of existing 

ighway and railroad rights-of-way. Some 
34 miles of the 75-mile network will be lo- 
Gated adjacent to existing railroads in the 
Area, thus utilizing present transportation 
rights-of-way and minimizing the condem- 
Ration of other commercial and residential 
Property. Another 14 miles of the system 
Wil be built within or alongside automobile 
freeways. ‘The first Imes, totaling approxi- 
mately 40 miles in length, will go into com- 
mercial operation in 1968, and the bulk of 
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the system will be operating by 1969. The 
final segments will be completed in 1971. 

‘Thus rapid transit will complement and 
multiply the effectiveness of the existing and 
planned highway network. The total system. 
will allow the area to have both an eco- 
homically powerful central area and a dis- 
persed suburban complex of residential, in- 
dustrial, and retail functions—all connected 
and working together to produce a healthier 
and more diverse regional economy. 

The commercial and social benefits to be 
derived from the Bay Area system are worth 
noting by Washington area residents: (1) 
over 100,000 new jobs will be attracted to the 
ares; (2) rush hour travel time will be re- 
duced one-third to one-half; (3) there will be 
An estimated decrease of 300 accidents each 
year; (4) each commuter will have $33 per 
year on car insurance; and (5) an all-auto 
Oriented system would have cost the com- 
munity more than twice as much as the 
planned system. 

In studying the transit systems of these 
communities, it is well to remember that 
cities compete with one another to attract 
industry, commerce, sporting events, conven- 
tons, fine arts—and talented people. By 
piercing the trafic Jams with rapid transit, 
more people will move freely throughout 
metropolitan areas. This will permit great- 
er freedom of choice where business, plants, 
and workers can locate. Major business and 
cultural concentration will flourish, 

A city with rapid transit as part of a coor- 
inated metropolitan transportation system 
will be in the best competitive position, Can 
we in the metropolitan Washington area af- 
ford to allow our community to be placed at 
a competitive disadvantage? 

‘The question has been raised as to whether 
citizens would use a rapid rail transit system 
if It were avaliable, The experiences of those 
Cities which now have a rapid transit system 
indicate that the appeal of the system is 
Great, In Toronto, public acceptance of the 
subway exceeded all expectations, It proved 
to be the anchor of the community. It has 
assured the permanence and stability of the 
downtown area, which is the foundation for 
growth and prosperity in any city. Statistics 
show that in those cities now using rapid rail 
transit, an average of 66 percent of the popu- 
lation does travel on the transit network, 
while the remaining 35 percent drive thelr 
own vehicles, In Chicago, the ratio is as 
large as 85 percent and in New York 83 per- 
cent use the transit networks. 

‘On the other hand, in Washington only 
35 percent of our citizens use existing facili- 
ties, stich as they are, and 65 percent drive 
en mass downtown to work. And, even after 
fighting the snarling trafic Jams to get into 
the city, they must find parking spaces which 
fre becoming increasingly scarce. 

The planners of our city must prepare 
for the transit problems that come with 
plosive growth and the ever-increasing pri- 
vate vehicle use and’ ownership. Growing 
cities without plans for a balanced system of 
rapid transtt can only mark time in prog- 
ress. Every class of business suffers, includ- 
ing real estate, when these plans are not 
formulated. 

‘What is the solution for the Washington 
metropolitan area? In the final analysis 
the answer to our transportation problem 
rests, of course, with Congress. But it is 
the responsibility of the entire community to 
provide the Impetus to insure congressional 
action on this vital matter. We must not 
forget that this project ts a community 
Project—a project which holds untold bene- 
fits for the entire community—a project 
which may well determine the economic fu- 
ture of our community. 

‘The time for discussion, for studies and 
Proposals is past. We have a workable blue- 
print for a rapid transit system. Let us 
now begin to make this blueprint a reality, 
You can—and should—support this call for 
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action by imploring your Congressman and 
friends to act now to endorse the rapid rail 


transit system. 

Let us as President Johnson has 
urged, that “+ e * this session of Congress 
be known as the session which reformed 
our tangled transportation and transit pol- 
icies,” 


Seven Hundred and Twelve Million Dol- 
lars Savings Add Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD any 
editorial which appeared in the Miami 
Herald of June 22, 1964, entitled “Seven 
Hundred and Twelve Million Dollars 
Savings Add Up.” 

The editorial.pays tribute to my able 
friend and colleague, the Honorable PavL 
G. Rocers, of Florida, for his efforts in 
reducing the “giveaway features” of the 
Foreign Aid Program, As the editorial 
points out, as a result of Mr. Rocers’ 
amendment to the 1959 foreign aid bill 
the taxpayers of the United States have 
already realized a savings of $712 million, 

‘The editorial follows: 

Seven Hunpurp AND TWELVE MILLION DOLLAR 
Savinos App UP 


‘The usual last-minute rush is under way 
in Congress this month to raise the tempo- 
rary limit on the national debt for another 
year, 

The ceiling now requested is $324 billion, 
‘This is $9 billion above the presert limit, 
which expires June 30. Unless the Senate 
acts, the ceiling would drop automatically 
on July 1 to the permanent $285 billion, 
which is $28 billion below the present out- 
standing debt. 

‘The House approved the $324 billion level 
‘Thursday by 203 Democratic votes to 182 
noes. Not a single Republican favored the 
hike, and 28 Democrats sided with the GOP. 

Actually, Congress ls virtually obliged to 
grant the administration’s request at this 
Point. The time to make it unnecessary was 
months ago. For the only way to reduce the 
national debt is to cut Federal spending. 

‘This simple truth is evident to a number 
of Senators and Congressmen. One who 
acted upon It several years ago is Repre- 
sentative PauL G. Roomas, Democrat, of 
Florida. He sponsored an amendment to the 
foreign aid bill in 1959 requiring annual stu- 
dies and reports whereby gifts and grants 
could be progressively reduced and eventually 
terminated. 

This standing mandate has had impres- 
sive results under the heading of support- 
ing assistance, which Representative ROozs 
explains consists of direct financial grants, 
sometimes amounting to underwriting the 
entire operations of a government. 

Since 1959, the administration's request 
for supporting assistance money has been 
slashed from $1.047 billion to $405 million. 
And the number of countries getting this 
cash from U.S. taxpayers has declined from 
41 to 14. 

In other words, the Rogers amendment 
has saved Americans $642 million, and put 
27 nations on their own feet. 
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More modest success has been achieved 
since 1962 in the kind of foreign subsidies 
labeled technical cooperation. ‘The saving 
here is $70 million, The reduction in bene- 
ficiaries has been only 8—from 77 to 69. 

But technical cooperation may well be 
the best kind of foreign ald. It exports 
know-how instead of bundles of cash. 

To be sure, the $3.5 billion for foreign 
aid is but a fraction of next year's $100 
Dillion budget. Yet the Rogers amendment 
already has saved $712 million in this item. 

Similar built-in reducing orders for other 
budget items might eventually shrink the 
national debt. 

‘Anyone who thinks that $712 million sav- 
ings is a pittance should ponder how hard 
the average taxpayer works to earn $712, let 
alone $712 million. 


Shock Wave From Apportionment Ruling 
Begiasisg To Roll In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


OF omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. ABELE. Mr, Speaker, a hurried 
count shows that more than 125 House 
joint resolutions, House resolutions, Sen- 
ate joint resolutions, and Senate reso- 
lutions have been introduced, either 
looking to a constitutional amendment 
nullifying the series of Supreme Court 
decisions on reapportionment of State 
legislatures handed down on June 15, 
1964, or staying the effect of such deci- 
sions for periods varying from 1 to 7 
years. 

More and more thoughtful citizens, liv- 
ing both in metropolitan and rural areas, 
are concerned about the long-range ef- 
fect of such Supreme Court decisions. 
Since such decisions have nullified or will 
nullify the constitutions of at least 
40 States in the matter of apportion- 
ment of State legislatures, newspapers 
throughout the land have been alerting 
their readers to the possible harmful ef- 
fects resulting therefrom. 

‘The Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a few days ago, carried a four- 
column news story with a four-column 
headline, the headline being as follows: 
“Shock Wave From Apportionment Rul- 
ing Beginning To Roll In.” The story 
was written by that able correspondent, 
Dick Kirkpatrick, chief of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Enquirer. The news 
story follows, and I commend it to the 
reading not only of my colleagues, but 
to all persons who are interested in pre- 
venting what might well become a con- 
stitutional crisis in our history. 

SHock Wave From APPORTIONMENT RULING 
Bromnixc To Rou, IN 
(By Dick Kirkpatrick) 

Wasumoron.—Through a series of opin- 
ions written by Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
the U.S. Supreme Court has waved its magic 
wand to create a utopia of “one man, one 
vote” that will force virtually all 50 States 


to get new legislatures. 

In one of the most far-reaching decisions 
in {ts history, the High Court has declared 
that both houses of a State legislature must 
be apportioned solely on population alone 
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and without regard to other historic factors. 

No advocate of democracy can quarrel with 
the Court's high ideal of “one man, one 
vote.” But, in fact, this simple arithmetical 
theorem has never been adhered to strictly 
either in the Federal or State governments— 
for good cause as will be shown. 

‘And the shock of the Court’s decisions is 
Just beginning to set in with the realization 
‘that new injustices and inequalities will re- 
sult, and perhaps more than are corrected by 
the utopian decree. 

Such legal scholars as Representative 
Warum M. McCuitocm, Republican, of 
Piqua, one of the most influential Members 
in Congress, have led the way of those con- 
cerned. He has introduced a proposal for a 
constitutional amendment to permit one of 
two houses of a State legislature to be appor- 
tioned on factors other than population 
alone, provided that the voters of a State 
approve such a plan. Hearings will start 
July 22. 

Cincinnati's Justice Potter Stewart wrote 
a sharp dissent, “To put the matter plainly, 
there is nothing in all the history of this 
Court's decisions which support this consti- 
tutional rule,” he said. 

“The Court's draconian pronouncement, 
which makes unconstitutional the legisla- 
tures of most of the 50 States, finds no sup- 
port in the words of the Constitution, in any 
prior decision of this Court, or in the 175- 
year political history of our Federal Union,” 
Justice Stewart wrote. 

“With all respect, I am convinced these de- 
cisions mark a long step backward into that 
unhappy era when a majority of the members 
of this Court were thought by many to haye 
convinced themselves and each other that the 
demands of the Constitution were to be 
measured, not by what it says, but by their 
own notions of wise political theory,” he 
added. 

‘Congressman McCuttocs, ranking Repub- 
lican on the House Judiciary Committee, a 
former speaker of the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives, and one of the top drafters and 
leaders of ‘the civil rights bill, had much the 
same to say about the Court's overstepping 
of its power. 

“It has appeared to a rapidly increasing 
number of thoughtful citizens that the Su- 
preme Court has begun in recent years to 
exceed its proper authority and usurp pow- 
ers which long have been held to belong to 
the States or to other branches of the Fed- 
eral Government,” he said. 

“With regrettable frequency in recent 
years, the court seems to be assuming the 
Tole of elected officials in taking up the mace 
of the lawmakers. By such unwarranted 
action the Supreme Court evokes increasing 
public distrust and rebuke,” said the Con- 
gressman. 

Congressman MoCuLLocH views the Court 
decision as a threat to the U.S. Senate, com- 

of 2 Senators in each of the 50 
Btates. Justice Stewart noted that mathe- 
matically 17 percent of the Nation’s popula- 
tion could control the Senate. 

Yet, the Federal system of government— 
upon which some State legislatures are pat- 
terned in part—has been hailed as the best 
form of government ever devised by man, 

The issue of States rights against the 
Court concept was clearly presented in the 
Colorado case. The Supreme Court has told 
Colorado yoters that they are unable to 
determine what is best for Colorado. 

‘The evil that the Colorado voters com- 
mitted was to “dilute” their own vote by 
agreeing to an apportionment plan (by 
nearly 2-to-1 vote) that would permit the 
Senate to be divided, not only on popula- 
tion basis but on additional factors (such 
as geography, history, community interest, 
etc.), with the result that the Senate dis- 
tricts varied in population by 3.7 to 1. Two 
mountain districts together cover an area 
greater than half the State of Indiana. 
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Every county in Colorado gave majority 
approval to the plan in the November 1962 
election. But to prove that the Colorado 
voter knew what he was doing, at the same 
election, by more than a 2 to 1 vote, another 
constitutional amendment was rejected that 
specifically would have required both the 
House and Senate to be apportioned strictly 
on population alone. 

Colorado voters frequently have used the 
process of initiative. Thus a majority of 
Voters have the right at any time to change 
their legislative structure in a statewide 
election in which one vote counts equally 
with all others. 

Heretofore, apportionment of State legis- 
latures has been left to the political proc- 
ess—which the Supreme Court now reduces 
to simple arithmetic. The political process 
has permitted the same leeway in consider- 
ing human jury trials. 

It is inevitable that some day some for- 
gotten and neglected minority group in a 
legislative district 1s going to ask the Su- 
preme Court for help. 

Let us assume you are a voter in a ne- 
glected rural or mountainous area attached 
to an urban district. Your legislator ig- 
nores your demand for a share in roads and 
other improvements. You can shout your- 
self blue, for your legislator wins handily by 
the urban vote. 

Does it make you happier to know that 
your vote “counts” as “one man, one vote”? 

Justice Stewart has referred to “effective 
representation,” where apportionment con- 
siders county boundaries, historic factors, 
community interests, accessibility, and the 
like. 

Under the Court's concept, legislative dis- 
tricts may have to cross county lines to meet 
the demands of arithmetic. Today, State 
legislative districts invariably must follow 
county lines, because this is the basic unit 
of government and can vary widely. 

So, if Colorado voters want a little Fed- 
eral system in their legislature, they will 
have to adopt the McCulloch amendment 
or else devise an elective system such as 
proportional representation if they desire 
that minorities be heard. 


On July 1, 1964, the Sidney Daily News 
had an excellent editorial on the subject. 
The editorial follows: 

‘Te Mrnonrrr Vorce 

Fourth District Congressman WILLIAM Mc- 
CuLLocst has introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States that would substantially negate 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
on apportionment of State legislatures. 

In this move for joint action by both 
Houses of the Congress, he has been joined 
by Senator Dirksen, of Illinois, with a sim- 
iar resolution in the Senate. 

It is quite doubtful that the full import 
of this decision has made its impression on 
a substantial majority of the American peo- 
ple. 

Although, as has been pointed out in these 
columns previously, Ohio was not directly 
inyolved in the litigation before the Court, 
like most other States it cannot qualify un- 
der the strict interpretation spelled out in 
the opinion of the Court. 

Let's bring the matter closer home. At 
the present time, Shelby County has one 
representative in the house of the general 
assembly at Columbus. Under the Hanna 
amendment, every county in the State is 
entitled to at least one member in the house 
regardless of population, 

Under the Supreme Court ruling this 
would be changed, with representation in 
both houses based on population. 

Depending upon the formula applied, 
Shelby County might be combined in one 
district with Auglaize County, or it might be 
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Combined with Auglalze aid Mercer, or Logan 
A 

It is possible that Shelby and Miami Coun- 
ties might be combined in one district to se- 
lect one representative to the general as- 
sembly, 

Under such an apportionment, there would 
be serious question as to minority repre- 
sentation. In overturning dual representa- 
tion in State legislatures, the Court has 
brushed aside minority protection. 

Certainly, the majority must. have effec- 
tive rule, but the minority, too, is entitled 
to effective representation lest important 
Segments of our people be completely sub- 
Ject to the tyranny of a temporary majority, 

Perhaps It is correct to say, as the Su- 
Preme Court did, that legislators represent 
People, not trees or acres, but the people are 
hot mere numbers. They are people with 
dissimilar and sometimes conflicting needs, 
With conflicting hopes and aspirations. 

‘The requirement that both houses be ap- 
Portioned strictly on population alone would 
Amount to a desertion of the rights of the 
Minority and an abandonment of the unique 
heeds of the Individual citizens, 

In that the proposed amendment would 
Permit apportionment of one house of the 
legislature on factors other than population, 
the voice of the minority could be heard. 


Humility in Victory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Sunday following Memorial Day, the 
Reverend Thomas M. Johnston, minister 
of the Maxwell Street Presbyterian 
Church, in Lexington, Ky., delivered a 
Most provocative sermon on the need for 
humility in the hour of victory. In his 
Teference to passages in the Bible, Mr, 
Johnston illustrates how it has been the 
nature of man and nations to be suscep- 
tible to being lulled by the triumphant 
elation of victory. He points out how in- 
dividuals and nations must remain vigi- 
lant and compassionate to universal hu- 
man needs in victory, in order to remain 
eternally strong. In gentleness is there 
the greatest power. Unless one does re- 
main alert, victory may well carry its own 
Seeds of decay and eventual defeat. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity 
to have this sermon placed in the Con- 
GressronaL Recorp where its message 
may alert all of us to the need to re- 
dedicate ourselves to those principles 
exemplified by the life of Christ. 
“Derzarep BY VICTORIES"—SERMON PREACHED 

BY Tuomas M. JOHNSTON, MAXWELL STREET 

Presorreuran CHURCH, LEXINGTON, KY, 

Mar 31, 1964 

“Therefore let anyone who thinks that he 
bose ‘take heed lest he fall”—I Corinthians 

When is a man ruined by success? When 
is a nation defeated by victories? ‘These are 
the questions that get us underway this 
morning. They are questions which provide 
Some kind of insight into what is God's word 
tor us today. The sense of what Paul says 
Surely would be that when a man is s 


Tul he is standing on dangerous ground * * * 
“Let anyone who thinks that he stands take 
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heed lest he fal.” Success can be deceiving. 
Victories can really be defeats. Is that it? 
‘Well, it’s a part of it. And it's a part that we 
often fail to recognize. Here in Lexington, 
anyhow, we are conditfoned by an enormous 
emphasis upon success and victory, athlet!- 
cally speaking. A leader fails unless he pro- 
duces, and it’s made very clear that by pro- 
ducing one means attaining victories, We 
are told that victory and success are the 
things we ought to seek, and that If victory 
wasn’t paramount there would be no point 
in keeping score. Much of thts has real basis. 
A person who enjoys losing is a strange per- 
son indeed. Many times success 1s a meas- 
urement of how deeply we are really involved 
in what we are doing, But there is a dan- 
ger in success, and that’s what we are con- 
cerned with this morning. We hear on every 
side the risk and danger of developing a de~ 
featist complex, but we don't hear much 
about the risk of winning. 

Against the background of this sermon to- 
day stands Memorial Day, ‘To remember the 
heroes of war and conflict, to think of the 
glories of a nation’s struggle, 1s, of course, for 
us to think of a nation’s victory, to remember 
her triumph, When we become absorbed in 
such recollections we are in a very vulner~ 
able position, and we need to “take heed lest 
we fall.” I believe we are on firm ground 
when we say that victory may be the spawn- 
ing ground of ultimate defeat, We say some- 
‘times that defeat ts not necessarily the end, 
Dut neither ts victory the final word. Victo- 
ries can lead to further disciplines, England, 
after confiict, tightened its belt, so to speak, 
Until her program for her people was more 
austere than that under which her former 
enemies lived. Many times in reaction to 
victory a kind of stupor and depression sets 
in; despair can follow acclaim; a wild spree 
in celebration of a victory can undo hard- 
won gains. 

‘Why is it true that victory has risks and 
danger? Well, for one thing a successful 
man is often a lonely man, and a victorious 
nation does not always win friends in her 
hour of triumph. Someone says, “Success is 
an introduction to loneliness.” If you want 
company beware how you become too suc- 
cessful. It is the American way to root for 
the underdog. Let a man find the going 
rough and his way a way of stumbling and 
‘uncertainty, and there will be many who see 
in him a sense of their own failure, and will 
befriend him. A strange thing has happened 
in American sports. The New York Yankees 
baseball team has become a proverbial symbol 
of success. The other major league team in 
New York, the Mets, is @ doormat for the 
rest of the league. They are dead last. But 
the strange thing is that the team crowned 
with success, the team that is a byword for 
pennants and championships, stands rela- 
tively deserted by the fans, while the Mets, 
the team that is always last, can scarcely 
handle the mobs that want to see them 
play. The Yankees have been too successful. 
‘They stand alone. ‘The crowd: deserts them. 
‘The crowd will ultimately desert the winner, 
if success is repeated with too much regular- 
ity. A successful man becomes fair game for 
all the envy and spite and greed of lttle 
people. He stands where they want to stand, 
He represents the success they imagine for 
themselves. He becomes suspect. His mo- 
tives are questioned. His well-intended word 
is misconstrued. 

With this in mind it isn’t such a startling 
thing, that in her strongest hour America is 
the least-loved nation in the world. Writers 
and commentators and politicians make 
much of this fact. We hear much of the 
image of America, and how we appear to 
others. Personally, I suspect it may be over- 
done. It would seem that there is much of 
genuine admiration and respect for America 
abroad. But doubtless also there is much 
bitterness and envy. But really such is to be 
expected, It ts par for the course. Basically, 
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you can never buy the favor of other people. 
We may buy thelr silence; we may persuade 
them to do thus and so, but we can never 
buy their deep-seated affection. A conquer- 
ing nation had best be prepared to stand by 
itself. 

But there is something ‘here of deeper 
meaning for us than is illustrated in the 
sports scene or the national scene. We ought 
to take it to heart in a very personal way. 
The person who with genuine dedication 
walks the upward way, “looking unto Jesus,” 
will have a hard time of it, when his heart 
cries out for company. So many times he 
will have to stand alone. ‘Those who have 
walked with you will turn aside, and walk no 
more in your fellowship. Dedicated men 
always run this risk. I suppose there has 
never been a man more lonely in his great- 
ness than was Jesus of Nazareth, Do you 
remember how he looked out upon the mul- 
titudes as they went away from him, as one 
after another Just got up and walked away? 
He stood for a moment watching them, and 
then turned to his very closest friends, his 
disciples, and asked, “Will ye also go away?” 
Ho was prepared to see them leave also. He 
said to them that the time would come when 
they would desert him, all of them, and only 
the Father would remain—and in that bitter- 
est of all hours, on the cross, he wondered 
that God himself had withdrawn His face. 

‘There are times also when success makes 
us too confident, and therein we are defeated 
by our victories. We let our guard down. 
We put aside our diligence. We grow lax 
and careless. As long as the struggle con- 
tinues we dig deeply into our resources, seek- 
ing that extra bit of effort which may turn 
the tide in our favor. When we have won 
and the victory is secured we forget that 
vigilance is as necessary to maintain liberty 
as it was to attain it. Many times the enemy 
is not destroyed; he has simply gone under- 
ground, waiting for a more favorable moment 
to strike. I suppose old Goliath felt that 
because there was a crack in his armor that 
day when he went out to challenge the army 
of King Saul, ít did not really matter. He 
would not be forced to fight any more than 
on other days. But the stone from David's 
sling that day found the crack in his armor, 
and got through to the vital spot, and Goliath 
was dead. Samson got careless—even with 
all the strength he had, I suppose he felt 
that he was perfectly safe. But he was shorn 
of his strength, and many another man who 
has gotten himself into a stupor, has aroused 
himself too late to find his strength gone. 
Samson had his eyes put out, and was made 
sport of by his enemies, and was bound to 
the wheel of slaving tasks simply because he 
got careless and felt he was safe. He didn’t 
have St. Paul standing over him to say, 
“Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” 

A nation, too, may well grow careless to her 
finest nationhood when she is crowned with 
glory and honor, I went back and read again 
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best way of saying what I want to say at 
this point, but haven't you ever known 
anyone who was attractive, winsome, as long 
as he kept up the struggle, but who became 
cocky, proud, almost vicious and most un- 
attractive when he became successful? 
Haven't you ever known anyone like that? 
We say that success has gone to his head. 
‘What we mean I suppose is that his person- 
ality has undergone a change, and further- 
more a change for the worse. Listen then, 
‘as we simply put three of the common traits 
of an attractive personality against this 
background: humility, generosity and kind- 
ness, 


Think of how hard it is for a successful 
man to be truly humble. Sometimes a man 
who wins becomes a showoff. He brags. He 
thrusts his thumbs under his armpits and 
assumes a pose of almighty power. He be- 
comes a self-made man. He forgets that no 
man is self-made—that there is always a 
mother willing to go down to the grave that 
he might have life. It is hard for a suc- 
cessful man to be really humble. It is a 
danger of success; it is why sometimes vio- 
tories defeat us. But real greatness is al- 
ways humble, It knows that the best treas- 
ures are always gifts—that they are never 
earned. It knows that in the mystery of 
God's providence success is denied to him 
who labors as hard and as faithfully—per- 
haps more so—than he whose effort is 
crowned with victory. It knows that the 

real meaning and glory of life is simply to be 
faithful to what God has given us to do, 
and to have a deep and holy sense of re- 
sponsibility to use well every resource and 
ability He has put in our hands and hearts. 

‘And then sometimes, too, a person refuses 
to be generous in success. I don't mean gen- 
erous in the sense of bestowing gifts alone, 
but primarily generous in attitude and dis- 
position, ‘There is a story somewhere about 
a man who vowed vengeance upon his neigh- 
bor for some real or imagined slight. He 
finally ruined the man, and when he saw 

van carting away the furniture 
gad know that the house had bese acid out 
from under him, he cried in ecstacy, “My 
God, that’s conquering.” No, he was the 
beaten man, He was defeated by his refusal 
to be generous in spirit, by his obstinate 
pride. Abraham Lincoln was never greater 
than in those famous words he has left to 
stab our prideful minds, “With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in; 
to bind up the Nation's wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and 
** * to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves, and with all nations.” It's hard to 
come by a spirit like that when you are rid- 
ing high in triumph. It’s even harder to do 
what Jesus Christ did when he prayed for 
his enemies, That wasn’t weakness in the 
Savior; that wasn’t a sentimental approach 
to pain; it was nothing but blazing strength 
which enabled him to pray, "Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.’ 
God keep us from hating. Keep us from a 
hard and bitter and unyielding spirit. 
Please, God, keep us from this. 

‘Will you remember, too, that sometimes 
in victory we forget to be kind and gentle, 
How many wonderful people have limited 
their usefulness, and have actually driven 
people away from them in their triumph, by 
neglecting to be kind. Victory does not mean 
that you have to go on parade over the bodies 
of those you have overcome. Strength of life 
and character does not mean that you forget 
some people are weaker than you are. When 
you gain a victory you are not given some 
Hight to play as ir you were God with right 

‘pass judgment on your fellows. The world 
iaar Jws cold for want of gentle spirits. Some- 
times it simply is a matter of taking time 
to notice how people need you. It was like 
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this with Jesus many times. He stopped to 
notice; he delayed because he cared. This 
is one of the basic reasons why we will never 
be rid of Jesus. We cannot afford to lose 
His kind spirit, He was no man of war; there 
was nothing of that to draw a modern world 
to Him. He never offered a formula by which 
the mysteries of nature might be under- 
stood and used, But he was a gentle man, 
He knew the burdens that people carried, and 
He ministered to them. He sensed what they 
were anxious and troubled about, and spoke 
to them of a God who was kind. Firm? Yes, 
but kind, We simply can’t do without this 
that we find in Jesus. The whole world needs 
it desperately. We miss this often in people 
who have attained success, and wonder if 
really it's worth it, and how they get along 
even with themselyes, David, away back on 
the far side of the years knew that God was 
kind, In his “Song of Deliverance” he says 
about God, “Thy gentleness hath made me 
ros 

‘The whole of personality can become so 
warped and twisted all out of proper shape by 
success, It isn’t worth it. What one 
achieves in success can never compensate for 
the loss of a humble spirit, a generous dis- 
position, and a kind and gentle heart. 

‘And a nation, this Nation, as well as the 
individual has a personality, The nation can 
lose itself, can lose its very soul; can become 
a distorted, ugly personality, through the 
wrong response to the greatness she has 
achieved. It has happened before; it can 
happen again; it can happen to us—for we 
are the Nation, or a part of it anyhow. We 
have been on trial in the struggle; we are 
still on trial in the midst of all our 
May God show unto us His way. 


Salute to Upper Volta 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
” 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today Up- 
per Volta celebrates the fourth anni- 
versary of her independence, and we are 
proud to extend warm felicitations on 
this occasion to His Excellency Maurice 
Yaméogo, President of Upper Volta; and 
His Excellency John Boureima Kabore, 
Upper Volta’s Ambassador to the United 
States. 

This nation has progressed under the 
farsighted and wise leadership of Mr. 
Yaméogo, who has been president since 
April 25, 1959. This former teacher, 
Minister of Agricultural Economy, Min- 
ister of the Interior, and President of the 
Government Council has guided this new 
country with great agility and care 
through the difficult days that preceded 
and followed independence. Under the 
direction of Mr. Yaméogo the domestic 
economy of the country has prospered 
and its foreign policy has been peaceful 
and stable. 

Upper Volta, slightly larger than the 
State of Colorado, covers an area of 
105,900 miles in the heart of West Africa 
and has a population of about 3,500,000 
people. Its most serious problem is the 
fact that it is landlocked, located 500 
miles from the Gulf of Guinea and more 
than 1,000 miles from the Atlantic Ocean 
at Dakar. Upper Volta has attempted to 
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hurdle this natural barrier to trade by 
becoming a member of the Council of the 
Entente which is a trade association 
made up of the countries of Niger, Da- 
homey, the Ivory Coast and Upper Volta. 
The Council has already set up a custom 
union as well as a Solidarity Fund for 
financial assistance to each of its mem- 
ber states. It has also provided for the 
coordination of the development plans 
of the four countries and of their policies 
in the fields of taxation, public adminis- 
tration, labor legislation, public works, 
transportation, and communications. 
This association is a fine example of the 
way in which cooperation among African 
nations can lead to economic benefits for 
all, as well as providing for cooperation 
among these nations in other areas. 

The present democratic government, 
the Legislative Assembly, is elected by di- 
rect and universal suffrage and a com- 
mission is presently studying the possi- 
bility of having the President elected di- 
rectly by the people—he is presently ap- 
pointed by the Assembly—has made 
great progress in expanding transporta- 
tion, improving agricultural pasturage 
and livestock methods, and instituting 
programs to expand cultivable land and 
to restore Upper Volta’s primary forests. 
Attempts are being made to increase in- 
dustrial and manufacturing output and 
to increase exports. All these efforts to 
improve the living conditions of the peo- 
ple and to promote the economic well- 
being of the country have been remark- 
ably successful though there is much yet 
to be done. Nonetheless, all signs point 
to the fact that Upper Volta’s future is 
a promising one indeed. 

‘The early history of Upper Volta is not 
well known. In the 19th century the 
Mossi dominated the region and con- 
trolled its government. In 1896 the 
French established a protectorate and in 
1919 the country was made a part of 
French West Africa. Just 4 years ago 
‘Upper Volta achieved the independence 
that its leaders desired for so long. They 
have used their freedom wisely and their 
democratic government with its forward- 
looking policies in all areas of govern- 
mental activity are an example to the 
continent of Africa and further proof of 
what a free people can accomplish. The 
citizens of Upper Volta are the first to 
admit that there is much to do before 
their country will reach a higher stand- 
ard of living. But they can be proud of 
their accomplishments. The new hos- 
pital at Quagadougou is one of the most 
modern and completely equipped in all 
French-speaking Africa. 

Other improvements in health and 
welfare attest to the accomplishments 
of this country. The people of the 
United States congratulate all the citi- 
zens of Upper Volta and, on their Inde- 
pendence Day, wish them well in the 
years to come. Past accomplishments 
augur well for the future of this growing 
democracy in the heart of Africa. 

It is well for all of us to pause for a 
moment today and consider the words of 
President Yaméogo which he spoke on 
the first Independence Day of Upper 
Volta. They present the philosophy of 
this new country very well and are serv- 
ing as guidelines for its development: 
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It is into a world long seen from the per- 
Spective of another dimension that the young 
African nations are making their entrance 
today as full partners; but if history makes 
them belated Wise Men, the gifts that they 
bring to the cradle of the New World are no 
less costly, for they are made of age-old 
wisdom and the will to construct. Their 
dynamism, long buried within, will be de- 
Voted to the reconciliation of the worlds in 
behalf of the only worthwhile cause—that of 
man himself. 

Africa, land of age-old wisdom, must, on 
the contrary, bring to the world the new 
dimension which, up to now, has been lack- 
ing and has kept it from finding its equi- 
librium; the source of this contribution is in 
its traditions of brotherhood, of solidarity 
and, also, in the depths of its philosophy con- 
ceived on the scale of man. The age-old wis- 
dom to which I refer will hold surprises in 
Store; all that remains 4s to allow time to do 
its work, 


Government and the Arts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the highly respected and vet- 
eran news columnist, Marquis Childs, 
in an article published by the Washing- 
ton Post of August 5, discusses the em- 
Dhasis being placed on culture by the 
Johnson administration, and particular- 
ly the activities of Mr. Roger Stevens, the 
President's principal cultural adviser, 

The immediate goal is the passage of 
legislation creating a national arts coun- 
cil, The other body has passed this leg- 
islation. The bill, H.R. 9586, which 
Would create such a council has been re- 
Ported from the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. As was the situation in 
the other body, there is strong bipartisan 
Support for this bill. We are gratified 
to have the active support of the Presi- 
dent's principal cultural adviser in be- 
half of the bill. 

I include the column by Mr. Childs as 
a part of my remarks: 

WASHINGTON CALLING 
(By Marquis Childs) 
PRESIDENT KEEPS SOCIETY IN MIND 

The convention, the Vice Presidency, the 
campaign, the war in Vietnam—these are 
the preoccupations high on a list that keeps 
President Johnson in constant motion 12 
to 14 hours a day. But he finds time, never- 
theless, to consider details of his great so- 
ciety, 

One of his earliest acts when he became 
President was to push the congressional ap- 
Propriation of $15.5 million matching pub- 
lic contributions to build the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center of the Performing Arts. He 
Put Roger Stevens, theatrical producer and 
Zeal estate developer, in charge of the Center. 

gives Stevens culture, in its relation- 
Ship to Government, as his province. 

Stevens is wading in bravely with the 
hope of expanding the cultural horizon. 
One aim is to use resources in the arts that 
have fallen into neglect. The immediate 
Boal is to persuade Congress to authorize 
the creation of an Arts Council. The Coun- 
cil was to have been created by Executive 
Order, but with congressional approval, as 
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the President realized, it would have broader 
authority. 

Stevens is batting up a series of ideas for 
‘Mr, Johnson's consideration. He has pointed 
out that on Government buildings built by 
the Government, 0.5 percent of the cost 
may, under law, be spent on the arts— 
sculpture, murals, fountains. If this were 
taken advantage of, the monotonous cubes 
currently being put up would look some- 
what less like the beginning of an Orwellian 
city of 1984. 

Similarly on Federal Housing Administra- 
tion loans for apartments and other proj- 
ects, the law says 1 percent can be spent 
on the arts, Stevens believes that with a 
little prodding by FHA, builders would use 
this provision. 

One of his long-time concerns has been 
the slow death of the living theater. Ex- 
cept for New York and sporadically in a half- 
dozen other cities, the theater has all but 
disappeared. 

As one way to try to bring back live the- 
ater, Stevens proposes FHA loans to build 
standardized playhouses in—as one possi- 
bility—shopping centers. ‘Touring com- 
panies would use standardized sets, In this 
way, costs could be pared down so that the 
price of a ticket could be $2 or $2.50, which 
is in the range of current movie admissions, 
In suburban neighborhoods with free park- 
ing, the cost of a long trek to the center 
of the city would be eliminated. 

Another Stevens idea is for the FHA to 
finance, on a small beginning scale, resi- 
dences for artists combined with studios, 
While the pad in a cold-water flat may be 
Preferable as a way of life to some artists, 
others might accept the label “square” for 
comfort and convenience. 

Stevens gives high priority to enhancing 
the role of the artist in American life and 
enlarging his function at every level. Too 
often Government has simply ignored such 
considerations. U.S, postage stamps are an 
example. They continue on a dreary, un- 
inspired level in contrast to countries with 
far fewer resources than ours, The Ken- 
nedy memorial stamp appalled philatelists, 
including Members of Congress who are col- 
lectors, by its bland and tasteless lack of 
distinction. 

Work on the Kennedy Center will soon 
begin. Echoes of the flap over its location 
in Foggy Bottom near a big freeway con- 
struction are still heard, But, as the late 
President said in an effort to put an end 
to the dissension, once Congress had given 
a designated plece of land for the struc- 
ture, it would probably be fatal to go back 
and try to get it changed. 

Now what counts is the vitality of what 
will go on in the Center and the warmth 
and the responsiveness of the audiences it 
draws. In the fury of the campaign, the 
President's great society may be scoffed at 
as a campaign gimmick. But as a view of 
the future and the new horizons for growth 
and creativity, it is close to his heart. 


Admiral Ricketts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 4, 1964 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding names in U.S. naval his- 
tory is that of Adm. Claude V. Ricketts. 
His passing from this life a few days ago 
closed the log on his distinguished ca- 
reer in the U.S, Navy, but he will long be 
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remembered by the men who served with 
him and the citizens who his 
devotion to his country. The history of 
World War II records the courage and 
leadership ability of this naval hero dis- 
played at Pearl Harbor, Tarawa, Eniwe- 
tok, Saipan, Tinian, Iwo Jima, Okinawa, 
and in the occupation of Japan, 


A letter to the editor of the Washing- 
ton Post written by William C. Allen is 
a fitting tribute to the late Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations. I include the text of 
Mr. Allen's letter here and call it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

ADMIRAL RICKETTS 

Our country has lost a great American. 
He was one of those fine, courageous men 
who live quietly, serve their country and fel- 
low men quietly, and die quietly. Adm, 
Claude V. Ricketts’ passing may leave no 
sense of great loss In the hearts of people 
across the country, those not too closely 
aware of the work of the servicemen in our 
Nation’s Capital, and in the farflung units 
of a worldwide naval service. 

Admiral Ricketts’ naval career epitomized 
the lifelong dedication of a man who rose 
from an apprentice seaman to a four-star 
admiral. He lived and daily accomplished 
the great things so often promised by the 
blaring voices of our politically ambitious. 
His great qualities of courage and leadership 
80 well exhibited at Pearl Harbor were car- 
ried into his last task: to create a NATO 
nuclear-powered fleet powerful enough to 
maintain our liberty. 

Wirum C. ALLEN. 

WASHINGTON, 


Letters to the Editor—Deplores Tactics 
of Union Organizer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 30, I inserted into the Recorp an 
editorial reporting on an incident in my 
district which is repeated daily through- 
out the country as a result of the de- 
liberate manner in which the NLRB 
flaunts the intent of Congress and the 
wishes of the public in the administra- 
tion of the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

I place into the Recorp at this point 
a letter to the editor of the Park Forest 
Reporter published in its Wednesday, 
July 30 issue, which explains the situa- 
tion that has developed in parts of Cook 
County, 11. 

I previously directed to the attention 
of the Members of the House that the 
complete failure of the NLRB in admin- 
istering the Landrum-Griffin law is the 
basis for these developments, and this 
editorial gives emphasis to the situation. 


ness representative for the truck drivers, oil 
drivers and filling station employees union, 
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affiliated with International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Local Union No. 705, 

‘A little checking disclosed that these boys, 
or some of their affiliates, had done some 
calling at every filling station in Park Forest 
and some as far distant as Ridge Road and 
Halsted Street in Homewood. Without ex- 

to the best information available, 
‘none of the station operators or their em- 
ployees wanted any part of this union. But 
‘Mr. Crovedi and associates have been, and 
I suppose in the future will be, in a process 
of friendly persuasion to change all this. It 
is really very simple and evidently outside 
the grasp of law authorities and it works 
something like this. 

The service station operator is a hard- 
working soul that leases a station from one 
of the off companies on fairly harsh con- 
tractual terms. He may have two to six 
employees on any one shift, and none of 
them with whom I have had contact is 
making a great deal of money. These em- 
ployees are generally paid the union scale 
or more, are dedicated to thelr joba, and 
generally hold a high respect for their em- 
ployer, I have talked with many of these 
employees and have found not a single one 
of them that wanted any part of a union. 
But the organizer and his boys want a part 
of these employees and it amounts, I am 
told, to a mere 85 a month. For what? For 
the privilege of being aMliated with the 
‘Teamsters Union. 

But the station operator and the em- 
ployees do not want affiliation, so they say 
no to Mr. Organizer. The organizer 1s not 
caught with his pants down, but his picket 
signs up. A fuel supply truck then ap- 
proaches the station, as Mr. Organizer knew 
it would, and the driver dutifully refuses 
to cross the picket line. The station storage 
tanks hold but a few days’ supply of gasoline. 
‘The station operator and his employees start 
to sweat a little. Surely there is something 
that can be done. Why, just call the oil 
company, ‘They'll surely get some gas 
through, somehow. The oll company not 
only turns a deaf ear, but tells the station 
operator to`be nice to Mr. Organizer—and 
also reminds the station operator that his 
contract provides that only gas supplied by 
the oll company can be pumped at his sta- 
tion, so don't get any Ideas about bringing 
in any outside supply of gas. 

Well, there must be a law. The station 
operator calls on his lawyer. He finds that 
his lawyer, and in fact most lawyers, have 
never handled this type of case and are not 
very willing to commit themselves on their 
first try against a battery of well-trained 
lawyers specialized in labor law that stand 
behind the organizer. Also, if such a lawyer 
would be available, the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. Well, then, what about the Civil 
Liberties Union? Didn't they provide thou- 
sands of dollars worth of legal talent to de- 
fend the indigent confessed criminal, Danny 
Escobeda? What about helping an honest 
businessman and his employees in defend- 
ing against downright extortion? But the 
station operator soon learns the Civil Liber- 
ties Union doesn’t handle this type of case. 

Of course, there is always the Government. 
Aren't they chasing Jimmy Hoffa all over the 
map right now? This would be right down 
their alley. A phone call is put into the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The legal 
adviser regretfully tells the station operator 
that the NLRB only takes jurisdiction in 
cases where a $500,000 gross retail sales bust- 
ness in interstate commerce is involved. 
Nonetheless, the station operator goes down 
to the NLRB offices and insists on filing a 
petition. ‘They will send an investigator and 
after 30 days may attempt an injunction. 
‘The next day there is no investigator. The 
tanks are low on gas and the next morning a 
delivery is due. Without gas there will be 
no sales of other items at the station held 
on consignment. A loss of credit appears 
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certain, How can the operator ask his em- 
ployees to stand by him without pay. 
That's hard to do with men who live from 
weekly paycheck to weekly paycheck, 

If only there was a couple of thousand dol- 
lars in the bank on which to draw for & 
period of resistance, perhaps some help 
Would be forthcoming. But most station 
operators who lease from the oll companies 
just do not have that kind of money. 

A last desperate call is made to the oil 
company to check on any neglected possi- 
bility of getting in any gasoline that could 
be pumped. They respond to the effect that 
the next day's delivery will not be attempted 
if the union contract is not signed. 

Dejectedly, the station operator signs the 
contract and his employees sympathetically 
understand and share his feelings of depres- 
sion, They know that this contract could 
possibly be used as exhibit I toward inducing 
Other station operators and their employees 
to sign similar contracts and they wonder if 
the American flag flying on a pole just out- 
side the station shouldn't be lowered to half- 
mast. Their dejection is compounded by the 
thought of how far-reaching this type of op- 
eration may extend in extortion of money 
from other small businesses and their em- 
ployees that are dependent on truck supply 
lines. Then there is the thought that the 
resultant accumulation of money from orga- 
nization efforts such as this will continue to 
feed a growing cancer in our soclety that 
cannot be smashed by antitrust laws, for it 
evidently stands immune to such treatment. 

‘The awesome spectacle is comparable to 
other phenomena of our day. Such as the 
slaughter of 6 million Jews in Germany, the 
building of a Berlin wall, the fall of Cuba to 
communism—and all of us stand guilty for 
great sins of omission, for we hardly even 
make a protest, let alone take affirmative ac- 
tion to preserve our country from this type 
of despotism, 

Yes, folks, 1t happened in Park Forest, TIl. 
‘Tomorrow it may be Chicago Heights, the 
next day Homewood. This commentary may 
never be printed for fear that the presses 
may have to be closed down for want of a 
paper delivery. 

Ricuann W, Halu, Attorney. 

Panx Forest, Iu, 


Lake County, Ind., First in Steel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Hammond, 
Ind., Times reveals the Indiana Calumet 
region as the No. 1 steel manufacturing 
center in the world: 

Cauumer FIRST IN STEEL 

‘There was a tendency, a decade and a half 
ago, for observers of economic trends to 
write of a coming revolutionary shift In sites 
of steel mills. They followed the hypothesis 
that the fron ranges around the Great Lakes 
‘were running out of high-grade ore after 
furnishing the raw material for two global 
wars. 

Meanwhile, glant new ore discoveries were 
being made in such places as Venezuela and 
West Africa. In a relatively few years, these 
writers warned, Great Lakes-based steel cen- 
ters such as the Calumet region would be on 
the skids. New mills along the seacoasts, 
built to receive cheap ore from Africa and 
South America, would dominate American 
steel production, 
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What a change in thinking has taken 
place in 15 years or so. The Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology has recently completed a 
survey which sees the Calumet region not 
only holding its own but becoming the big- 
gest steelmaking area of the world by 1980. 

Tt is well known that more than $1 billion 
is now committed to expansion and mod- 
ernization of steel making and steel fn- 
ishing facilities by the steel industry In the 
Calumet region. By 1980, says the IIT sur- 
vey, several billions more investment will be 
made. 

‘This huge investment will come because of 
the new industrial revolution in steel. We 
already see basic oxygen steelmaking fur- 
naces being built to turn out big heats of 
steel in about one-tenth the time. New re- 
duction processes to modify or even replace 
blast furnaces, continuous casting of steel, 
design of steels that can be shipped direct to 
a user without intermediate fabrication—all 
these play a part. 

Meanwhile, steel companies have spent ad- 
ditional billions exploring and developing 
new sources of high-grade ore and effictent 
ways to utilize lower-grade sources. There 
will be plenty of ore around the Great Lakes. 
Coastal steel plants will keep operating, to 
be sure, but the Calumet region will be the 
kingpin of steel, as Pittsburgh was of yes- 
teryear. 

‘To the 88,000 people now employed in the 
Calumet region steelmaking tndustry—in the 
14-mile strip from South Chicago to 
Portage—will be added 37,000 more steel- 
making employees, most of a high degree 
education and technical know-how. ` 

It's comforting to know the prophets of 
gloom of 15 years ago were so far wrong. 


The Opportunity in U.S, Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the Drover’s Journal of July 9 
tells very plainly and cogently the brilli- 
ant opportunity lying ahead in U.S. agri- 
culture and the importance of agricul- 
ture in the position of the United States 
in world affairs. 

I commend it to the reading of all 
members: 

CONSIDER THE OPPORTUNITY 

‘The teachers and community leaders who 
influence the young people in our Nation 
have a tremendous responsibility, few will 
deny. But when it comes to those who In- 
struct and guide our rural youths, the re- 
sponsibility seems even greater here than for 
Other sections of society. The reason for this 
is twofold—the changing pattern of op- 
portunity in agriculture, and the Importance 
of rural America to the Nation and the en- 
tire world. 

Changes in traditional opoprtunities in 
agriculture are easy to see. In the first place, 
there is opportunity enough for only 7 per- 
cent of the Nation’s population to live on 
farms and take part in farm family activi- 
ties, which figure has been whittled down 
from around 25 percent of the population 
some 25 to 30 years ago. 

But the chance to actually farm profitably 
as it concerns young people is far narrower 
than these figures indicate. It is estimated 
by USDA specialists that some quarter of a 
million young, farm-reared men reach the 
age to begin thelr life work each year, and 
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‘only about 1 in 10 has much of any chance 
of obtaining a farm with prospects of earn- 
ing a gross income of $5,000 a year or more. 

The problem then seems abundantly clear, 
How must we guide the 9 out of 10 young 
men who must seek an occupation off the 
farm? Do we put up “no vacancy” signs on 
agriculture, close out vocational agriculture 
in high schools, trim extension staffs, and 
leave the Job of running agriculture from 
now on to specialists? 

We had better not if we want to survive. 
It is just about that simple. 

‘True enough, not everyone can farm today 
or raise livestock directly. But the man on 
the farm is not the only important man in 
the farm picture. He drives the tractor, but 
Someone else built it. Someone else fuels it, 
Puts tires on it, and fixes it when it goes 
Wrong. The driver on the farm has in recent 
Years turned over one job after another to 
town and city associates. They prepare the 
tools he uses and process the crops he raises, 
and without them, his operation would grind 
to a halt in a matter of days if not hours. 

Four out of ten jobs in private employment 
are related to agriculture. And 16 million 
People—more than all the people who live on 
farms—work in processing ‘and marketing 
farm products and in furnishing supplies 
and services to farmers. The service indus- 
try alone has an income from farmers of 
about $30 billion annually. 

So the opportunity in agriculture 1s really 
bigger than it looks at first glance. We just 
have to consider the whole picture. We can- 
not have too many sharp young people com- 
ing along with good farm backgrounds to 
Staff the feed mills, packing plants, farm 
service stores, and implement dealerships, to 
Say nothing of banks, extension offices, and 
Marketing agencies, etc. 

But we still may ask why it is so important 
to the Nation and the world that we keep 
our agri-industry well staffed. 

‘The answer is that the United States today 
and, to a much smaller extent, the British 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, produce the only significantly large 
exportable food surpluses in the world. In 
food grains, the greatest article of world food 
commerce, the United States exports well 
‘over 80 percent of the total shipped. 

In other words, a very few million people 
on farms and in agri-industry in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world—maybe 40 to 50 million 
if you include every single person you can 

of—hold the world balance of food 
Power. With a world population increasing 
in this century from 3.5 billion to somewhere 
around 6 to 6.5 billion, it isn’t hard to make 
a case for American agriculture and the need 
to keep it primed with capable young people. 

‘There is more opportunity in agriculture, 
broadly considered, than most of us realize. 
It is important that this opportunity be well 
Bnderstood by present and future genera- 

ions. 


Planned Utilization of the Nation’s Soil 
and Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
Most pleasing to me to have word early 
this afternoon that the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture has ordered reported 
With clarifying amendments my soil and 
Water resources development bill, HR. 
5406. I want to take this opportunity 
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to commend and thank my good friends 
and colleagues on the committee for this 
prompt action on my bill. 

Iam particularly grateful for the warm 
and effective interest of the distinguished 
and able gentleman from Texas, my 
esteemed friend, the Honorable W. R. 
Poace, the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Conservation and Credit, who con- 
ducted hearings on July 27 on this bill. 
On that same day, the subcommittee 
ordered the bill reported to the full com- 
mittee with amendments suggested by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Honor- 
able Orville L. Freeman. 

More than other Members of Congress, 
my good friends and colleagues, the dis- 
tinguished and able members of this 
subcommittee are fully aware of the im- 
pact of the rapid urbanization of pre- 
viously purely agricultural areas on the 
Soil Conservation Service and the ever- 
growing demand for the services of this 
agency. 

Requests for technical assistance on 
soil and water conservation problems 
from landowners other than farmers 
have increased steadily every year and 
the members of this subcommittee recog- 
nized long before the average Member 
of Congress that the resources of our 
soil conservation districts are being 
pressed in meeting these demands. 

All of us recognize that the urban 
population is steadily increasing, pro- 
ducing an urban sprawl where we find 
entire regions becoming mixed rural- 
urban areas. This urban expansion is 
creating new serious pressures on the 
land. 


‘These pressures include such needs as 
sites for new homes, shopping centers, 
schools, industries, highways, sewage dis- 
posal areas, water supply reservoirs, 
wildlife refuges, recreational areas, and 
just plain ordinary open green space. 

This urban diffusion creates new area- 
wide development problems also with 
solutions required not only for the farm- 
er, but for the commuting suburbanite 
as well. 

Many Members of Congress, familiar 
with the work of the Soil Conservation 
Service, are realizing that as more rural 
land becomes urbanized, the changing 
land use has brought about new local soil 
conservation district programs that more 
properly concern the communities within 
their boundaries, rather than the indi- 
vidual farmer. 

The result has been that many of these 
local soil conservation districts are now 
devoting the greater proportion of their 
activities to proper land use, scientific 
land revision and to land protection, im- 
provement, and management of the 
changing areas. 

Expanding urbanization has made it 
necessary for the USSCS districts to go 
into programs far beyond their original 
conception because a growing number 
of cities and towns are now applying for 
the Soil Conservation Service specialized 
soil surveys and interpretations to assist 
them in their planning activities. 

In recent years, the trend has become 
increasingly significant—soil surveys, 
once used mostly for agricultural pur- 
Poses, now are being put to use by plan- 
ning commissions all over the Nation to 
assist them in making land-planning de- 
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cisions. In my own State, some 200 plan- 
ning commissions have become aware of 
the importance of good soils informa- 
tion and there are nearly 50 cities and 
towns with requests pending for SCS soil 
surveys on a cost-sharing basis. 

We recognize that all taxpayers con- 
tribute toward the cost of soil surveys 
and in many places there is an immedi- 
ate direct share of the benefits of ac- 
curate and detailed soils information. 

‘The further participation of our urban 
areas in these benefits would help re- 
duce the cost of homes, roads and other 
man-made structures and also help them 
in their efforts toward development of 
their natural resources. 

Problems of the land are shared by 
all taxpayers, whether they are city 
dwellers, suburbanites or farmers. No 
one questions that these problems in- 
crease with the rapid expansion of the 
many counties and metropolitan areas 
which have doubled their population in 
the past 10 years. pi 

As more and more people leave the 
city for the suburbs or the rural fringe 
areas, fewer and fewer people live in truly 
rural areas. The farmer when he first 
came to the land had to know the po- 
tential and limitations of his soil. Now 
it is necessary for whole communities to 
know the kind of soils they have and 
where the various types of soil are lo- 
cated. 

They have to know the extent of soils 
free from overflow, the soils that are 
dry most of the time, the soils that have 
high bearing strength and do not require 
extensive foundations, the permeable 
soils suitable as septic tank filter fields, 
the deep soils that do not present prob- 
lems of excavation for basements, pipe- 
lines or highways. 

All these facts, and many others, can 
be found in the SCS soil surveys. Today 
some of the biggest boosters of the SCS 
surveys and maps are engineers, plan- 
ners, and local officials who are respon- 
sible for highway construction and sub- 
urban developments. 

These local officials have learned that 
many of the basic principles that have 
made farming so efficient in this coun- 
try can be applied equally as well to the 
selection and management of soils for 
housing, highways, recreation, and re- 
lated uses, Basically, the soil classifica- 
tion and maps are the same in both 
rural and urban areas. 

„Local planning and conservation offi- 
cials, concerned with providing new liv- 
ing space for city-based people, have 
great need for soil surveys especially in 
those areas changing from rural to urban 
use. In my own State, there are 351 
cities and towns and at least half of 
them have need for soils information. 
In my own congressional district, there 
are only 132,000 acres soil surveyed out 
of about 800,000 and it will be 1985 be- 
fore the SCS soils mapping job is com- 
pleted. 

The ever growing need for good soils 
information in my own State has led me 
to introduce H.R. 5406, This measure, 
drawn up for me by the Office of the 
Legislative Counsel of the House, would 
authorize the Soil Conservation Service 
to make soil surveys, furnish technical 
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assistance and obtain the cooperation of 
other Federal agencies in assisting urban 
areas in planning for the changing use of 
our soil and water resources. 

In addition, by focusing attention on 
soils studies for urban planning, my bill 
would help to protect the land that 
should remain in agriculture because of 
its high productive capacity. 

H.R. 5406 can be an effective tool for 
good urban planning—especially in the 
fringe areas where the interests of the 
farmer, the suburbanite, the business- 
man, the factory owner all meet—by 
making possible the expansion of the 
PRH Conservation Service in this vital 

My bill adds no new authority to the 
Department of Agriculture for soil sur- 
veying. What it does do, however, is 
help clarify and emphasize the need for 
this scientific program, developed over 
the last 60 or more years, and permit 
funds on a cost-sharing basis to be used 
primarily to meet the critical needs of 
our nonfarm citizens. 

The losses now being sustained by 
these citizens and by local governments 
from mistakes in soil selection probably 
run into hundreds of millions for the 
country as a whole. None of this sad 
waste is necessary because we have soils 
suitable for housing with the proper soil 
selection and designs. What is lacking 
in many places including my own State 
is up-to-date soil information which the 
Soil Conservation Service can provide. 

As I have said, my bill adds no new 
authority to the Department of Agri- 
culture, but it does provide a clear-cut 
congressional recognition of and empha- 
sis on the need for soil surveys and in- 
terpretive services for areas requiring 
these aids. 

‘The original purpose of soil surveys 
was primarily to serve rural areas. My 
bill now recognizes and seeks to fill the 
need for soils information by urban- 
fringe areas. The soil surveys for these 
areas are basically the same as those 
for farming areas, except that the map- 
ping is somewhat more detailed and dif- 
ferent interpretations are emphasized 
and highlighted. 

The use of soil surveys by both public 
and private agencies and by individuals 
continues to increase. While the major 
use for soil surveys continues to be a 
basis for guiding land use adjustments 
and for the orderly planning and ap- 
plications of soil and water conservation 
on farms, ranches, and watersheds, my 
bill seeks to assist such nonagricultural 
users as State, city, and town planning 
and conservation groups in their grow- 
ing need for soils information applicable 
to urban and urban-fringe areas. 

Since its introduction on April 2 last 
year, H.R. 5406 has aroused considerable 
interest and support in many sections 
of the country. Requests for the bill 
have become so numerous that I found 
it necessary to have reprinted remarks 
I made in the House when I introduced 
the bill. 

It would seem that the objectives of 
H.R. 5406 are desirable and worthwhile 
because of the rapid growth of the coun- 
try, the expansion of urban areas, and 
the need for planning and accurate data 
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to help solve the many problems of the 
population explosion taking place in this 
country. To delay in this matter will 
only create even bigger problems not 
only with respect to urban expansion, 
but also for our agricultural areas and 
our people engaged in agriculture. I 
hope that the House will take early and 
favorable action on this bill. 


“Heroes in the Age of Gold”—A Commen- 
tary on the Antipoverty Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently read a most interesting manu- 
script by L. S. Taylor, of Northampton, 
Mass., which is related to the antipov- 
erty discussion that is taking place in the 
Congress of the United States this week. 

Mrs, Taylor's thesis suggests that a war 
against poverty could be economically 
and effectively implemented by provid- 
ing incentives to small business concerns 
which would, in turn, invest profits in 
training and job opportunities for the 
unemployed. 

‘The paper makes many other interest- 
ing points, and I am pleased to make it 
available my colleagues, and to a 
wider audience across the United States: 

‘Henors rN THE AGE or GoLD 
(By L. 8. Taylor) 

Many, many persons in the world believe 
in the dignity of man—even though plenty of 
them have not thought beyond their own 
dignity, and have not identified what dignity 
of man is. Peace, international or.clvie, pro- 
supposes the dignity of man. Personal dig- 
nity rests on the chance to use one’s abili- 
ties within socially responsible living. 

Most nations think that peace is the most 
pressing goal. Nevertheless, powerful na- 
tions vie with one another in a peace-balance 
of terror, Our advanced domestic life, too, 
reeks with turbulence and backward condi- 
tions: squalor, civic violence, and, especially 
among the affluent, lust of possessions. 

‘Multitudes of our poor are not now being 

in the once-grueling mills, but, liv- 
ing emptyhanded in an appetizing environ- 
ment, they have become more than prickly 
with distress and irritation, with futile pleas 
and petitions. Now masses threaten forcible 
entry into the nearby world of sustenance 
and hope. 

‘Though the purpose of a democratic legis- 
lature is to resolve problems, in what we call 
a “free society” some problems must be 
handled by the free people themselves. From 
many sources do solutions come; Rellef 
funds from the Government; comfort from 
compassionate hearts; vision from political 
leaders; counsel from economists. Only com- 
bined perspectives, however, can effect a com- 
prehensive solution; only harmonized goals 
can focus’ the push for improvement. 

Our American problem of poverty is not 
dramatic like a rush from jungle darkness 


problem, like an old shoe, has long been a 
Waf of life. For us, too often the poor have 
been no-account people. For secure reform, 
both bursting new Africa and Poverty, U.S.A. 
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call for more careful thought than the im- 
patient allow. 
EFFORTS 

Students, social reformers, and writers, no 
matter how earnest, often do not see the 
total problem. Idealists. emphasize the mis- 
ery and injustice of privation, and the need 
for wise help. Idealists may fall to consider 
the point of view, no matter how biased, 
limited, or realistic, of persons living on the 
other side of the tracks from the poor. The 
idealists’ appeal is thus too partial, with only 
one picture and passion. Partial emphasis 
can increase mutual indignation and fire 
hatreds. These emotions prevent compro- 
mise; and compromise can save face, a psy- 
chological force for an opponent who 1s all 
too human. 

Pervading hope grows in a soil of self- 
control and diplomacy, diplomacy with 
vision to get together. Superstrategy un- 
covers benefits for both sides, Is an attitude 
of grace remote from reality? 

And is a person only his own keeper? The 
competition of the have-nots with the haves 
raises issues of social justice. Within prac- 
tical limits, both the jobless and established 
Jobholders have individual rights to use 
thelr abilities and choose their work, In 
turn, each person has obligations to his job, 
his business contracts, and the community; 
obligations to the rights of others, 

Within this past year, the evolving moral 
concern about poverty leads us to see that 
the basic task is one for engineers, social 
and industrial, to mobilize civic forces. 

Continued pressure by the restless poor, 
by educators, and by innumerable, new- 
sprung commissions of good will, voluntary 
and governmental, will make obvious the 
grim need for Federal appropriations for pub- 
Uc schools, 

As a host of volunteers did warwork 
during the Great Wars, a growing army of 
volunteer tutors is now teaching ill-schooled 
children of all grades. And, as Mexico's 
literate adults tried brilliantly to sweep out 
adult illiteracy by volunteer tutoring befor 
1950, our own literate adults could enni 
many of our Illiterate parents and citizens 
to be a quick, central force to improve our 
areas of poverty. General literacy is es- 
sential for general improvement. 

sos 

Another essential is jobs, Jobs would not 
only channel restlessness into occupation, 
but would give the poor a chance to provi 
thelr integrity, skill potential, and citizen- 
ship. Moreover, a job requires health, and 
jobs with even a minimum wage would im- 
prove health and sanitation enough to make 
homes and communities begin to shine. 
Persons and homes are made new first by 
hot water and soap—and pergons and homes 
are then more tolerated by neighbors. 

Social engineers perceive, in the have- 
nots, no jobs from illiteracy and lack of 
skill and chance employment; large families 
by tradition or ignorance; often little mor- 
ality; and low morale. 

‘Will the unskilled accept self-dependence 
by unskilled work for a minimum income 
instead of from relief? “Jobs-now" for mil- 
lions of persons can only be in unskilled work 
outside of the skilled automation world; 
and this will be true for years to come, if 
automation requires at least a high-school 
education, Public Works are planned for 
hundreds of thousands of unskilled workers 
in temporary and roving employment, Per- 
manent work for many times this number 
must haye roots in specific localities. Grass- 
roots initiative in numerous small areas, 
rural or urban, might develop industrial vil- 
lages no less satisfying than grew in early 
America. 


SOCIAL INDUSTRIALISTS 
As in the Great Wars, when the United 
States leaned empirically on the unequaled- 
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Production experts of cool decision, our re- 
course for job creation is those who know 
how jobs are made, the industrialists. Be- 
‘cause our crisis is social as well as economic, 
We need social industrialists, men who have 
as much concern for persons and the good 
society as for material production, Many in- 
dustrialists now have much experience in 
social values. In this Spring of 1964, threats 
of fair-weather violence from the sinkholes 
Of poverty cry for as great talent and ex- 
Perlence as did the world wars. 
HOPE 


A pattern for organization is available. 
Project 8, 8. Hope, a private hospital ship 
with an ofice in Washington, works closely 
with the Peace Corps. It is supported mostly 
by donations in kind, and staffed mostly by 
Volunteers. About 3,000 doctors, aged 32 to 
72, volunteer every year. The ship makes 
Calis of weeks or months, by invitation only, 
at ports of such countries as Indonesia, 
Equador, or a new African nation. To meet 
the invitations this work could be doubled. 
The emphasis is to teach local personnel, 
to leave a trained local staf at each port. 

Social industrialists have comparable tal- 
ents to offer in industrial education. To the 
capable unemployed, they could teach mana- 
Serial know-how of nonautomation produc- 
tion: small-plant establishment, cost-ne- 
counting, production and distribution; all 
guidance unto economic and human profits 
and an atmosphere of hopeful civic harmony. 

would be a land-based Project Hope. 
Such tutoring of economic development 
Would be as far reaching as tutoring natives 
in medicine or the 111 schooled at home. 

In contrast to the risk of investing in 
lands with unstable governments, invest- 
ments within the borders of the United 
States would be politically secure. Spurred 
by the small-business grants and loans from 
the new Office of Economic Opportunity, and 
by the tax reduction for reinvestment poten- 
tial, a multitude of small industries that atm 
At a modest profit could be financed through 
ingenuity, will, and patriotism, if, with the 
same attention that citizens once bought war 
bonds, citizens now grasp this war on pov- 
erty as a cold war that is to be won, Those 
Persons living with an alltime high surplus 
of wealth, used wholly for squander and 
taxes, should feel the greatest obligation to 
invest that surplus for the public cause. No- 
blesse oblige. Such investment would be a 
far smaller drain of energy than our willing 
Population put into the war gardens and fiat- 
tening cans for scrap in the 1940's, 

Production well counseled by experienced 
Social industrialists would yield quick Job 
returns in worker health and world heaith. 
Occupation in jobs would enhance self-con- 
fidence, and would let the hot tides of hatred 
cool. Local inducements to establish indus- 
tries in needy areas would include eager labor 
and new consumer hunger for more goods. 
Local relief costs could reduce to care for the 
incapable. 

Personal confidence 1s supported by social 
congeniality, be it centered in a church, a 
synagogue, YMCA facilities, or a community 
center. A readymade, congenial population 
group is a help. Freedom from commuting 
and from mass shifts of residence is eco- 
nomical; and community pride, extended by 
intercommuntty exchange in sports and the 
arts, makes for security. 

COOPERATIVES 


In the various good will organizations now 
taking up the cause of the poor, idealistic 
Students are perhaps most active. These 
students range from agitators to tutors. One 
Noble young man, Eric Weinberg, has started 
humble cooperative Industries. He taught 
mainly illiterate persons handicrafts and 
how to run their own Industries. In 1963 
one such industry gave 75 jobless persons 
Subsistence wages; and the plant is now 
Self-going. Two more cooperatives plan for 
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a few hundred workers in 1964. This stu- 

dent is a believer in the welfare principles 

of Ghandi: a heart and will to help the 

helpless gain through occupation. 
‘EXTRAVAGANCE 

Legion now are men of wealth. They 
breathe the air of an expanding world; they 
are electric with freedom and confidence; 
many are even intoxicated with their aflu- 
ence. What are speed and fights, feasts, 
fun, and the sun for? The affluent want 
delight in the senses, luxury—but these 
goods get beyond the point of satiation. For 
such persons, wealth must shine and dazzle; 
conspicuous consumption and lavish waste 
are reputable in the name of culture or in 
the rush of obsolescing fashions. Such per- 
sons have no self-denials, and they abstain 
from useful labor. For them the self is king, 
the realm is lust of 

Such empty extravagance is flaunted as it 
was in unthinking ancient Rome—before its 
fall. As long as affluent persons, no matter 
how unwittingly, consume goods and priv- 
leges beyond satiation, these indulgers and 
flaunters become, for the poor, bitter irri- 
tants and outright enemies. 

‘The color-sl industrialists, the producers 
of material superlatives, are closely linked 
with excess in and squander. 
Both getters and spenders of fortunes offer 
wonder-appeal rather than meet human 
wants. sights, envy, or even tears 
may solace despair for the moment only. In 
contrast, any glimmer of hope is music in 
a painful pilgrimage. 

Self-indulgence is not in itself malicious; 
but it keeps one from seeing a neighboring 
stricken population. Humanity civilizes 
slowly by raw nature alone, but by intel- 
ligence and will the human person can focus 
on more than the self. If wealthy prodigals 
shed empty consumption, surplus wealth can 
be converted into fruitful investment; 
hatreds and the resulting lawlessness of the 
have-nots can wane; and harmony in the 
body politic can grow. 

HUMAN DIGNITY 


‘The social industrialist finds it a challenge 
to help the lowest human mass lift itself, 
even a little. With his concern for sad 
hearts, and his transcendant courage for 
service, he can open the door to a submerged 
population, ease human want, and let in 
light for survival of spirit, He is the hero 
for this age of the great unrest. 
unsung are the overloaded teachers 

and health workers, and others who help. 
‘The integrity and devotion of all citizens 
are required to develop domestic and inter- 
national peace. 

The chance for persons, high or low, to use 
their capacities establishes dignity in men. 


Vietnam Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 

Spe ill be calea a ENEH? to TROR by 
resolution of Congress, the President's 
action in response to incidents in the 
Tonkin Gulf. We will give him our sup- 
port, recognizing that the Chief Execu- 
tive alone can conduct and coordinate 
our foreign policy in time of oversea 
Yet, the haunting suspicion remains 
that Congress, acting on a slender volume 
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of information, may endorse, as it did 
in 1898, a disproportionate response to 
a limited and ambiguous challenge. 

At this time we know that a far reach- 
ing decision has been made and carried 
out. But we can scarcely judge its H 


Republican presidential nominee is not 
a comforting reassurance to many of us. 
Nor does conspicuous mention of this 
support quiet fears that this decision is 
more responsive to the Republican 
nominee's previous policy recommenda- 
tions than to the essential requirements 
of the military situation. 

Many questions remained to be an- 
swered—eventually by the men who 
write history, or sooner by the men in 
whose hands it rests. Ultimately we will 
know why North Vietnam chose to en- 
gage the United States on the high seas 
where our supremacy is secure; at this 
hour we can only hope that the attacks 
were not designed to draw us into the 
kind of retaliation which could serve as 
provocation for intensified hostilities on 
land. Sooner or later we will know 
whether our attack on mainland facili- 
ties was an unnecessary escalation of the 
southeast Asian conflict; at present we 
can only speculate that our earlier policy 
of meeting specific aggressive acts at 
sea might have soon immobilized the 
North Vietnamese Navy. 

But still more compelling than these 
unanswered questions is the near cer- 
tainty that we have expressed our frus- 
tration with this ugly war in a way which 
diminishes and postpones our hopes of 
achieving a solution more enduring than 
military victory. The courage to relent- 
lessly pursue such a solution is more de- 
manding that the decisive use of un- 
doubted power. The world may applaud 
our decisiveness; we must judge for our- 
selves whether we used our power 
courageously. 


Johnson Lauds Ranger Scientists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the significance of the successful Ranger 
7 flight is well described by President 
Johnson in his remarks following this 
historical event. The Sunday Star of 
August 2, 1964, records an excellent sum- 
mary of these comments which are im- 
portant to all Americans: 

LEADERSHIP GAIN CITED—JOHNSON LAUDS 

RANGER SCIENTISTS 

I want to say that all Americans are very 
proud of you today. We are proud of this 
historic extension of man’s knowledge. We 
are proud of our scientists, our engineers, 
and all the great time under the leadership 
of one of the greatest of all Americans, Jim 
Webb (Space Agency Administration), who 
are responsible for this success. We can be 
duly proud of our free and open society, 
our system of government. 
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We started behind in space. We were 
making many apologies Just a few years 
» We had our failures, but we kept our 
faith in the ways of freedom, and we did 
not follow the easy or the inexpensive 
course. 

We know this morning that the United 
States has achieved fully the leadership we 
have sought for freemen. But we do not 
claim this as an American triumph alone. 
In the brief period of time that I have oc- 
cupied the Office of the Presidency, I have 
visited with the leaders of many countries. 
I have found a deep and exciting interest 
among all these leaders in cooperating with 
us and extending their hands to us to sup- 
plement the work that we are doing. 

I thank them for their tracking stations. 
I thank them for their joint participation 
with us. We have considered this adventure 
a truly peace weapon, rather than a military 


might. 
VICTORY FOR PEACE 


I think we can say this morning that 
this is a victory for peaceful civilian inter- 
national cooperation in this hour of frus- 
‘tration, when so many people are getting 
‘upset at some minor disappointments. 

I think we can all take great pride in 
this development. More than 60 countries 
all around the world work for us and work 


uses of outer space. 

It is good to learn from this event that 
we are on the right course. We know that 
it we can continue on that course, and if 
you great scientists, most of whom know no 
party and no political allegiance, who are 
concerned with freedom first and America 
second—if we continue to give you support 


the poison and the venom that our fellow 
man contains, with the hope and the op- 
timism and the achievements represented by 
this venture here, how much better our 
world will be for ourselves, our children, and 
our grandchildren. 

I want to say this in conclusion. In this 
century in which we live, all my life we have 
Deen either preparing for war or fighting a 
war or protecting ourselves from war. When 
I grew up as a kid, one of my first real 
memories was hearing the powder go off on 
an anvil on Armistice Day. 

SEES GAINS THEREFROM 


I remember the terror that flowed from 
the Lusitania. I remember seeing boys come 
marching home, and the welcome we gave 
them at our little schoolhouse, I remem- 
ber leaving, the day after I voted, to go to the 
South Pacific, and later the Atlantic, and 
all the men who gave their lives in World 
‘War I. 

I have seen the billions and billions of 
dollars we have spent in the 17 years since 
that war to protect Western civilization. I 
would remind you that we spent $30 billion 
more in the last 4 years on defense alone than 
was being spent 4 years ago. We were 
spending about $42 billion a year then, and 
we are spending $51 billion now. 

But now, today, as the most powerful 
Nation in the world, why do we have satis- 
faction from that? Not Just because it pro- 
tects our scalps and allows us to sleep at 
night knowing that we are safe, but, No. 2, 
it gives us the opportunity to enjoy the 
fruits of this society and to develop this land, 
not just with parks and recreational areas, 
highways, and swimming pools, things of 
that kind, but all the blessings that are 
going to flow from these scientific discoveries 
and achievements. 

‘These men don't wear a DSM (Distin- 
guished Service Medal) this morning, and 
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we are not presenting them any Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. But they do have, 
and all of their associates from Mr. Webb 
down to the fellow who sweeps out the dust 
in the remote test laboratory, the gratitude 
and admiration of all faiths, of all parties, 
of all regions. 

‘You are welcome to the White House. The 
people who live here are mighty proud of 
you. 


Congressman Glad for CCC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Geofrey Gould in the 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune reveals that 
Government aid to the unemployed in 
1933 helped place Congressman EDWARD 
Rovsat in the world’s greatest legislative 
body in 1962. 

A witness before the Rules Committee 
ridiculed the so-called poverty bill as 
another CCC program. Let us pass the 
bill and maybe we will help make 
other Congressmen in 1994. 

The article follows: 

Recauts Days or CCC—Concarssman GLAD 
He Sravep 
(By Geofrey Gould) 

Wasuincron.—One Congressman has a 
right arm more muscular than his left from 
swinging an ax a long time ago in something 
called the Civilian Conservation Corps, also 
known as the CCC. 

The initials may be unfamiliar now, but 
the CCC loomed very large in the depression 
years in the 1930's. It was one of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's main weapons against jobless- 
ness, set up especially for unemployed youths, 

Representative Eowarn R, Rosa, Demo- 
crat, of California, remembers well. In 1934 
he was just out of high school, oldest of 
eight children of a Mexican-American family, 
living in a tough Los Angeles neighborhood. 
‘There were no jobs. There was no money. 

Roveat. joined the Civilian Conservation 


“The days I spent in the C's were the hap- 
piest days of my life,” he said recently. “Had 
it not been for the CCC, I would not have 
gone on to an institution of higher learning.” 

President Johnson's war-on-poverty pro- 
gram includes a Job Corps: that is pat- 
terned largely on Roosevelt's old CCC. 

‘Asked what “The C's,” as he calls it, had 
done for him, Rornat said that in Los Angeles 
tough Boyle Heights, “as a member of a 
minority I saw a great deal of discrimination. 
There was a lack of jobs and education. 
Going to the C's made me realize there was a 
chance, there was an opening.” 

“Once a guy gets started,” he said, “then 
he has a thirst that has to be satisfied. The 
biggest obstacle we had was getting started.” 

Roynat went on to attend the University 
of California and Southwestern University 
in Los Angeles. After Army service he went 
into politics, got elected to the city council, 
and then to Congress. 

He said the CCC treatment worked for 
him and many of his mates. He thinks it 
would work well today in combating juve- 
nile delinquency and the high school drop- 
out problem. 

‘What did they do in the CCC? 

Rovsar was sent to Camp Buckeye in Se- 
quola National Park in northern California. 
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The camp was run by the Army and the 
young men lived in semimilitary fashion. 

Their main job was road building and 
clearing firebreaks in the forests. Small soil 
conservation dams were built and they were 
called upon to fight forest fires, 

They lived in tents, 8 to a tent, with 256 
men in his CCC unit. They were paid $30 a 
month of which they kept $5 and sent $25 
home to their parents. Roysax stayed in 9 
months. 

‘There were sports—baseball, boxing, and 
track. They learned promptness, neatness, 
and self-respect, he said, and their right sides 
developed more than their left sides from 
constantly swinging an ax. “Even today, I 
still have that,” the 48-year-old Congress- 
man said. 

After their rare excursions home or to 
the nearest town, RoysaL sald, it was a 25- 
mile hike back to camp. 

“We took a great deal of pride in prompt- 
ness in answering the rolicall at 6 a.m.” he 
sald. “We sometimes went to work without 
sleep Just to keep up the prestige of the 
group. There were very, very few AWOL's. 
The spirit of comradeship probably was 
equalled only among combat soldiers.” 

Such a program today, Rovnat believes, 
would help the “young fellow who has no 
place to go, who is doing nothing on the 
street corner. It would give him an oppor- 
tunity to start at the corps level and ad- 
vance himself. 

Roysat’s own verdict: 

Tm very proud that I was a member of the 
C's. It was the most terrific thing that ever 
happened to me.” 


Ralph McGill's Comments on the 
Antipoverty Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a thoughtful discussion by the 
distinguished columnist, Ralph McGill, 
of President Johnson's antipoverty bill. 

The column, which appeared in the 
August 2, 1964, New York Herald Trib- 
une, follows: 

Senator Gorpwarer’s attack on the anti- 
poverty bill as it passed the Senate by a sub- 
stantial majority declared the bill politically 
inspired for an election year. 

Perhaps so. It is an election year. It also 
is President Johnson's first year as President. 
But on the basis of the bill’s fundamental 
content, it is the Goldwater Republicans 
who must bear the indictment of politics. 
The bill was voted on—and passed—at a 
time when slum riots in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn were in the headlines. Those in 
the riots were largely teenagers and young 
men in their twenties. They were perhaps 
totally unemployed. ‘They represent those 
classified as “dropouts,” “slow learners,” the 
unskilled and the delinquent. Some were 
second-generation Americans who can’t speak 
English well enough to hold any job save the 
most menial and temporary. 

A major feature of the antipoverty bill is 
to establish work and educational camps for 
the unemployed. These projects will begin 
to take the teenagers and young men off the 
streets. The youth camps will be established 
only where the States request and consent. 

A beginning must be made. Is the need 
present? Is it not, in fact, acutely present 
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and long neglected? Who, then, is playing 
Politics? What, then, has inspired the plan? 
How is local government interfered with? 
‘To call this most critical need “politics” is to 
deceive and falsify. 

Should we wait another year or so? We 
have watched the American slums change 
With dismaying swiftness since about 1945. 
We have done nothing. We have sat by as the 
slums grew and festered. We saw them 
become preserves of wretchedness and poten- 
tial violence. Ten years ago social workers 
and sociologists began to predict violence. 
We read in our papers and saw on television 
the "gang rumbles.” 

What have we done in the 20 years when 
the slums changed with frightening speed 
and implications? 

Yet Goldwater Republicans say, with slum 
explosions in their ears, that to initiate the 
first step is “politics"—only “politics for a 
Political year. 

Nor is this all. 

A few days ago the United Mine Workers 
of America turned over the last five of its 
hospitals to Appalachian Regional Hospi- 
tals—a nonprofit corporation. The union 
formerly had 10 hospitals in 3 States. 

‘The explanation is that union membership 
has been so reduced by automation that the 
hospitals cannot be maintained by the union. 

Behind that is a human story. There is 
80 much human misery, poverty, and daily 
‘wretchedness in the coalfields, that to see 
At is to become deeply depressed. 

‘These are Americans, Is it “political” to 
Produce plans to alleviate this misery? 

The States cannot do it, 

Goldwater Republicans apparently prefer 
that we should let things remain as they 
are lest States’ rights and freedom be Jeopar- 
ized by a central government, 

Who ts playing politics? 


Tribute to Clair Engle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


‘OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years it was my pleasure to serve on the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee with the late Clair Engle before 
he went to the Senate, I shared the 
uniformly high regard for this fine and 
able man with which his colleagues re- 
garded him. I also share the sadness of 
his passing. A particularly fine tribute 
to Senator Engle appeared recently in 
the editorial columns of the Long Beach 


Independent-Press-Telegram. It is as 
follows: 
UseruL EncLe Carer ENDS IN TRAGEDY, BIT- 


TER IRONY 

It was bitter irony that Clair Engle, by 
nature cheerful, Humorous, and colorfully 
articulate, spent his last months enveloped 
tn deepening gloom and dead silence. 

Tt was an evil trick of fate that Senator 
Engle, if he had to be cut down while still 
in the high office he honored, was not struck 

the Senate roll in a moment of the in- 
tense legislative or political activity at which 
he was so effective. That was the life he 
enjoyed, and he deserved to enjoy it to the 
last moment. 

For Clair Engle served his country and his 
State well. He began his congressional 
career more than two decades ago when, as 
& young attorney at Red Bluff, he won the 
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post of U.S. Representative for the old Sec- 
ond District, 

That was the huge mountain counties 
district, one of the largest dis- 
tricts In the Nation, Engle was no big man 
in’ physical stature, but his tireless energy, 
his realistic philosophy, and his homespun 
phraseology made him perfectly suited for 
the sweeping district of cattle, timber, and 
mining country. ‘The tough-minded voters 
of the high country, who knew a good man 
when they saw one, reelected him regularly 
until he moved up to the Senate in 1958. 

To the Senate he brought the same dedi- 
cation and energy that had won him respect 
in the House and solid confidence at home. 
He spoke forthrightly and effectively on 1s- 
sues that stirred him, and on occasion was 
chief spokesman for the Democratic adminis- 
tration on controversial questions. Though 
high in party councils, he was an independ- 
ent thinker, and his basic philosophy was 
somewhat on the conservative side. 

He voted for the Taft-Hartley Labor Re- 
lations Act while in the House, a fact that 
was not overlooked, though it did him no 
serious harm, when he sought endorsement 
for the Senate seat in 1958. 

Typical of Engle's blunt forthrightness 
was his answer to a question at a press con- 
ference about what he thought of the Demo- 
cratic administration official who had 
claimed the Government would be justified 
in manipulating news going to the public. 

“He ought to be fired,” said Engle, 

This volatile, stimulating man became a 
tragic figure when he was struck down by a 
brain tumor last year. ‘There followed a se- 
ries of painful incidents as some California 
Democratic leaders probed for facts on his 
finess to find out if he would be able to 
run again. This cheerless chapter in Cali- 
fornia politics reached an emotional high 
when Engle’s vain appeal for support came 


in a halting-voiced broadcast to the Cali- » 


fornia Democratic Council convention here 
early this year. It ended with Engle, even 
after he had qualified for the ballot, with- 
drawing from the contest, 

It was plain then that the Senator, whose 
spirit would never give up, was irretrievably 
broken in health. He tried bravely after 
that, once standing a speechless figure in the 
Senate unable to make a prepared statement. 
It was pathetic, but it was a fine show of 
the courage that was typical of Clair Engle 
and that warma the memory of the man 
from Red Bluff. 


Private Guarantee of Student Loans 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


or nimos 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, until I 
saw the Saturday Evening Post editorial 
quoted below I was not aware of the 
remarkable service being performed by a 
private enterprise organization called 
United Students Aid Funds which 
guarantees low-cost loans to needy col- 
lege students. 

This is an example of private enter- 
prise at work, and those Members who 
may assume that private enterprise is 
not able to meet the loan needs of stu- 
dents should read carefully this edi- 
torial: 

Wiere Peper Action Is Nor NEEDED 

When should the Pederal Government 
enter an area where the public interest is 
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involved? When private enterprise, State 
and local governments are unable to do the 
Job, we believe. All too often the question 
is argued in a vacuum, because no agency 
except the Federal Government is prepared 
to act. But the converse of this principle is 
that when private enterprise or State or local 
government is doing an effective job, the 
Federal Government should stay out. 

Three years ago a private enterprise called 
United Students Aid Funds went into the 
business of guaranteeing low-cost loans to 
needy college students. A nonprofit tax- 
exempt corporation, United Students Aid 
Funds established a contributed fund to 
guarantee bank loans to students, 

‘The program has worked like a charm. 
Over 600 colleges and universities and 4,200 
banks are now participating, Loans to in- 
dividual students are permitted up to a max- 
imum total of $4,000—$1,000 per year in any 
undergraduate year (except the freshman 
year, and up to §2,000 per year for a graduate 
year. The average student loan 1s $530. In 
the past 26 months, $23,083,562 in loans have 
been endorsed. 

Here is an example of private enterprise 
effectively supplying an important need. 
(There is a variety of other private, philan- 
thropic, State and local programs to meet 
student credit needs in the United States.) 
The Senate Subcommittee on Education, 
however, is considering a bill (8. 2490) intro- 
duced by Senator Vance Hartke, of Indiana, 
that, among other things, would bring the 
Federal Government into the business of 
guaranteeing student loans. Under Senator 
Hanrxe’s bill, the Federal Government would 
‘underwrite loans of up to $2,000 a year with 
a maximum total of $10,000 a student. ‘The 
Federal plan gives a student a year’s grace 
after graduation, plus 10 years to repay the 
loan. ‘The United Students Aid Punds plan 
require repayment within 4 years of gradua- 
tion, Experience has shown that a long re- 
payment period conflicts with other obliga- 
tions, as the borrower gets married, has a 
family, and takes on additional responsibil- 
ities, ‘There have been very few defaults on 
loans under the private pian, 

If there were a demonstrable need for 
Federal activity in this area, we would 
favor it, But the experience of the United 
Students Aid Punds indicates that this need 
does not exist. No one argues that the 
United Students Aid Funds plan has not 
worked well. Proponents of the Harke plan 
say that the need is so acute that Federal 
action is necessary. Yet United Students 
Aid Funds has been in the business only 3 
years. It is expanding rapidly and today 
has approximately $23 milion in unused 
capacity to endorse loans, 

If the Federal Government moves into this 
area, the United Students Aid Punds people 
believe they will not be able to compete 
with loans that are backed by the credit of 
the Government. Clearly, this is an area 
where private enterpirse’ has shown its 
efficacy, and Federal action 1s unwarranted. 


Revamping Kerr-Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
brains of the country are not necessarily 
concentrated here in Washington and 
the effective interpretation of. current 
events at the grassroots level in the 
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country provides far more answers than 
the visionaries here in the New Frontier. 
An especially effective demonstration 
of this is an editorial which appeared in 
the Wednesday, July 30, edition of the 
Lemonter, a community newspaper in 
my district, which discusses the merits 
of the Kerr-Mills bill, and I insert the 
editorial into the Recor» at this point for 
the attention of the Members: 
Revamrmve Kenr-Mmis 


A committee of the House has been con- 
sidering ways and means by which the Kerr- 
Mills Act—which is the basis of the existing 
State-Federal health program for providing 
medical aid to the aged and needy—may be 
revamped to encourage the States to make 
wider use of it, In the words of an AP re- 

“This kind of legislation is given a 
much better chance of going to the House 
with committee backing than is President 
Johnson's proposal for social security tax 
fimancing of hospital and nursing home 
benefits.” 

‘The social security approach—commonly 
known as medicare—simply has failed to 
gain substantial public and congressional 
support. And there is every reason why that 
should be so, It takes no account of need 
or whether the individual wants or doesn’t 
want the benefits. Almost every authority 
1s convinced that the official cost estimates 
are ridiculously low. And, above all, it pre- 
sents the very real danger of governmental, 
bureaucratic domination of the medical arts 
and institutions. After all, he who pays the 
piper calls the tune. 

‘The Kerr-Milis approach is much sounder. 
It places administrative responsibility where 
it belongs—within the States, and State of- 
cials should certainly have a better idea of 
local problems than faceless group in far- 
off Washington. It offers help where help 
is needed—not just because a person has 
reached a given age. And, in various in- 
stances, the benefits provided are greater 
than under medicare. 

‘The changes that may be desirable in Kerr- 
‘Mills are a matter of argument. But the 
principle on which Kerr-Milis is based is the 
Tight and workable one. 


To Check the Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
perative that before this Congress ad- 
journs, we approve the submission of a 
constitutional amendment which would 
provide that the States could apportion 
at least one house of the legislature on 
the basis of factors other than popula- 
tion alone. 

On July 30, 1964, I joined a number of 
other members of the Texas delegation 
in Congress in an appearance before the 
House Committee on Judiciary for the 
purpose of urging early action on House 
Joint Resolution 1101 by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman], which would 
provide that the Sates could apportion 
the membership in one house on a basis 
other than mere population. The Pat- 
man resolution was introduced on be- 
half of a majority of Texas Members of 
the House. I am encouraged over the 
widespread interest in the legislation and 
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I hope we may secure action at this ses- 

sion. I submit for the Recorp the at- 

tached editorial from the Richmond 

‘Times-Dispatch of July 25, 1964, which 

relates to the subject of redistricting. 
To CHECK THE COURT 

There is perhaps an even chance of getting 
through Congress this year a constitutional 
amendment partially repealing recent U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions on State legislative 
apportionment. Great opposition has arisen 
in Congress, and in many parts of the coun- 
try, to the “one man, one vote” doctrine 
which the Court suddenly espoused a short 
time ago. 

‘The powerful Senator Desen, of Tlinois, 
is the latest recruit to the drive to nullity 
this recent posture of the Court. He intro- 
duced an amendment almost identical with 
the one already sponsored in the House by 
Representative McCuLLocH, of Ohio. 

It would permit consideration of factors 
other than population in apportioning one 
of the two houses of any State legislature— 
as in the case of the U.S. Senate, in contrast 
to the House. (Each State has two U.S. Sen- 
ators, of course, no matter what its popula- 
tion, whereas each U.S. congressional district 
is supposed to be laid out on the basis of the 
total number of its inhabitants.) Under the 
amendment, apportionment of the legislative 
districts of a given State on any basis other 
than population would first have to be ap- 
proved in a popular referendum, 

So great is the concern throughout the 
country over the Supreme Court's recent rul- 
ing that population must be the sole cri- 
terion in the laying out of districts for every 
State legislature, that more than 60 amend- 
ments intended to nullify this ruling, in 
whole or in part, have been introduced 
in Congress, 

If any of these amendments are to be ap- 
proved by Congress and submitted to the 
States for ratification, this will apparently 
have to be done this year. If not, the many 
legislatures which meet in 1965 probably will 
have begun work on, or finished, reappor- 
tionment, in accordance with Supreme Court 
directives. It will then be practically impos- 
sible to unscramble the resultant legislative 
omelet. 

So let's hope that one of the numerous 
pending amendments designed to permit cri- 

itricting 


their forces behind a single proposal, 

Certain areas of Virginia and many other 
States are undoubtedly entitled to greater 
representation in the State legislature. That, 
however, is no excuse for the action of the 
Supreme Court in moving unconstitutionally 
into an area where it has no legal right to be, 
and laying down the thoroughly unsound 
“one man, one yote” doctrine. 


The Seas Must Remain Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the unwarranted attacks upon 
an American destroyer, the U.S.S. Mad- 
doz in international waters off Vietnam, 
serves to remind us once more that the 
seas will be free only so long as free peo- 
ples provide the strength to make them 
so. This act of state piracy by the Com- 
munist North Vietnamese Government 
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was suitably dealt with by our naval 
forces, including carrier based aircraft. 
This is a lesson—a relatively inexpensive 
one—which I hope will be taken serious- 
ly by every American. It is this: we need 
strength at sea. The need is here and 
now. We need ships—more ships and 
better ships than we now have. We 
need planes—more planes, and better 
ones, to assure our supremacy in the 
air over the areas in which our naval 
forces operate, We need the latest weap- 
ons for our Marine Corps, that they may 
be ever ready for the multitude of in- 
dispensable tasks they may be called 
upon to do. What we have seen this 
weekend is just another tip of the ice- 
berg. Beneath, a vast, unseen challenge 
to our right to use the seas is building. 
If we have any sense of responsibility to 
ourselves and to our children we must 
be about the task of making ourselves 
ready to meet this challenge when it 
emerges. 

And while the attention of the most of 
us was occupied by the more spectacular 
happenings off Vietnam, an event of 
equal significance was taking place on 
the other side of the world. The world’s 
first nuclear-powered task force is now 
on the third day of its epochal voyage 
around the globe. Starting at Gibraltar 
at 7 a.m. our time last Friday, three proud 
new ships—Enterprise, Long Beach, and 
Bainbridge—will steam 30,000 miles over 
the next 2 months without once refuel- 
ing. Proceeding around Cape of Good 
Hope and Cape Horn from Atlantic to 
Indian to Pacific to Atlantic, their speed 
overall will average 20 knots, and will 
prove as nothing else could, the seakeep- 
ing qualities of nuclear power for ships. 
What a landmark on the horizon of 
peaceful usage of atomic energy. What 
a tribute to the genius of all who made 
this feat a reality. 

I pause here to again pay my deepest 
respects to one in particular who had 
more to do with giving our Nation a 
modern, global seapower than any other 
living man: our colleague the Honorable 
Cant Vinson, who is leaving our company 
after 50 years of service to the Congress 
and the Nation. It was CARL Vinson, 
who saw in the early thirties the need for 
a modern, two-ocean Navy; who 
authored the Vinson-Trammell Act 
which made it a reality; who has ever 
since urged on every development which 
might be used to build our strength on 
the sea. And of all these developments, 
none has moved, has advanced the Navy 
so far, or holds such promise for further 
advancement in the future, as the 
harnessing of the atom. 

Did you know that the Navy’s active 
participation in the development of 
atomic energy goes back a full quarter of 
a century, to 1939? Even before the 
controlled reaction of fissionable mate- 
rials had been achieved, the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory was actively investi- 
gating the process as a source of ship 
propulsion. The war years which fol- 
lowed transferred interest to the explo- 
sive aspects of nuclear fission, but in 
1946 the Navy resumed its investigations 
on nuclear propulsion for ships. The 
monumental contributions of Admiral 
Rickover’s group and others since then 
are a matter of detailed public record 
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which needs no further repetition here. 
I did want to inject this comment to 
show that our U.S. Navy was among the 
very first agencies of our Government to 
see the enormous possibilities of the fis- 
sionable atom, 

And now three powerful new ships of 
our nuclear Navy are proving a vital 
quality which has. always been essential 
to a nation's defense forces: mobility— 
in a depth and meaning we haye never 
known before. The incredible endur- 
ance of ships that can cruise several 
times around the world without refuel- 
ing and at top speed, gives a new mean- 
ing to the old term. It means our ships 
can go anywhere on the high seas they 
are needed, stay as long as they are re- 
quired, and then move swiftly to a new 
troubled area which may require their 
Presence. They can rapidly come to the 
assistance of a beleaguered ally, or 
strengthen another of our forces which 
May require additional assistance. The 
greatest, most restricting logistic con- 
cern of any seagoing commander—the 
availability of ship’s fuel—is no longer 
a consideration. 

And this, to me, is the connection be- 
tween the events of the past weekend 
Which took place on opposite sides of 
the world. Somewhere in the world the 
Communists challenge us on the high 
Seas. If further strength is needed at 
the point of the challenge, the nuclear- 
Powered ships of a modern Navy from 
Any point on the globe can be dispatched 
immediately at top speed to the area 
and arrive there full of fight and ready 
for extended operations. This is true 
Mobility. It is the lesson to be derived 
from the shootings in the Gulf of Tonkin 
and the quiet passage of our three nu- 
clear-powered ships down the West 
Coast of Africa. Only 3, alas, when 
the need is for 300. But it does repre- 
Sent the start of what must be one of 
the really essential undertakings of the 
American people of this decade: to 
bring the potential of nuclear power to 
full reality in the surface fleet as well 
as its undersea arm, so that our Navy 
can reap the enormous advantages avail- 
able to it through true mobility of its 
Ships. I pledge to you all, and to the 
People of our Nation, an unrelenting ef- 
fort to complete the work in which we 
have only fairly begun: the rebuilding 
of a modern, nuclear-powered Navy 
Which will give our Nation the true mo- 
bility on the sea which it needs and must 
have in the years ahead. This we must 
do, if we want to be remembered as a 
great nation which honored its obliga- 
tion to keep the priceless asset of the 
Seas on the side of freedom. 


Molybdenum Disposal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
Or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, Subcom- 
mittee No. 2 of the House Armed Services 
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Committee of which I am chairman, has 
recently been considering and acting 
upon several measures authorizing the 
disposal of certain materials from the 
national stockpile, and many of these 
have passed the House and are being im- 
plemented by the General Services 
Administration. 

One of these dealt with the disposal of 
molybdenum. Since certain statements 
have been made cirticizing the manner 
in which this particular disposal is being 
conducted at the present, I think I 
should furnish a brief explanatory state- 
ment outlining the situation for the 
benefit of the Members of the House and 
those con: 

H.R. 11235 became law on July 14, 
1964. During the hearings on this mat- 
ter on June 17, 1964, before Subcommit- 
tee No. 2 of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Mr. Maurice J. Connell, 
Commissioner, Defense Materials Serv- 
ice, General Services Administration, 
testified that consultation by mail had 
been conducted with industry and that 
there was substantial agreement on the 
plan to make an initial offering of 2 mil- 
lion pounds on a competitive basis and 
that such disposal would be limited to 
domestic consumption. Thereafter, the 
subsequent offerings will be made peri- 
odically, depending upon the evaluation 
of previous sales and of existing market 
conditions, but that all sales would be 
limited to domestic consumption. 

Following the plan outlined before this 
subcommittee, the General Services is- 
sued invitations for bids on July 16, 1964, 
to 255 invitees, Sealed bids were received 
from 38 parties. There were responses 
from five others that they did not intend 
to submit a bid. 

In order to broaden the base so that 
small users could participate in the bid- 
ding, the 2 million pounds offered were 
broken into lots varying between 24,000 
and 25,000 pounds. Any bidder could 
bid on all of the lots or any part there- 
of, but not on less than one lot. 

The invitation for bids stated that the 
entire 2 million pounds would be re- 
stricted for domestic consumption and 
that the sales would be limited to: First 
those who would use or consume the 
molybdenum in the puurchaser’s own 
domestic facility; or second those who 
would process the molybdenum or would 
have it processed, and would then sell 
it to domestic consumers, Each was 
notified in the invitation for bids that 
prior to award, the successful bidders 
would be required to furnish certifica- 
tion that they were in one or the other of 
the two above-mentioned categories. In 
addition, to speed the flow of molyb- 
denum to domestic industry, a require- 
ment was included requiring the process- 
ing and sale of the molybdenum within 
90 days from the date of delivery. The 
terms for the sale are cash, free on board 
storage location. 

The sealed bids were publicly opened 
on July 27, 1964. Bids ranged from a 
low of $158 for the entire 2 million 
pounds to a high of $3.44 per pound. 
‘This latter figure covers a bid for one lot 
only. No awards have been made as yet. 
At the present time, the General Serv- 
ices Administration is in the process of 
screening information which will verify 
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the bidders’ certification. . Thus, prior to 
award, GSA will require the bidders to 
name their processors and to give the 
location of the plants where the molyb- 
denum will be processed. Prior to being 
permitted to take delivery, the success- 
ful bidder wil be required to name the 
domestic consumer to whom he has 
made the sale. 

While handling this initial offering, 
GSA met with industry on Friday, 
July 31, 1964, to make plans for the dis- 
posal of an additional 5 million pounds 
of molybdenum. Invitations for bids 
were sent out August 1, 1964. Again, 
all of the material is restricted for do- 
mestic consumption, and except for one 
lot of about 120,000 pounds, the 
molybdenum has been divided into lots 
of 24,000 to 25,000 pounds. While the 
terms for this second offering are sub- 
stantially the same as in the first, a few 
new restrictions have been added to safe- 
guard all segments of domestic industry. 
‘These new restrictions will limit anyone 
other than a processor from acquiring 
more than 250,000 pounds. A processor 
will be limited from acquiring more than 
2 million pounds. All bidders, except 
those who will directly consume the ma- 
terial in the form sold by the Gov- 
ernment, will be required to name the 
domestic processor at the time of 
submitting his bid. 

In my opinion, Mr. Bernard Boutin, 
Administrator, General Services Admin- 
istration, Commissioner Connell and his 
staff at GSA are to be commended for 
the dispatch with which they are pro- 
ceeding and the safeguards they have 
imposed at the request of the committee 
in getting this 2 million pounds of 
molybdenum into domestic consumption. 

Let me make it clear that our sub- 


at the most favorable terms to the Gov- 
ernment and in this process also making 
available through careful disposal pro- 
cedures such quantities of these materi- 
als excess to Government requirements 
which may be disposed of to meet the ur- 
gent needs of certain industries that find 
these materials in short supply and ur- 


disposal 
orderly disposal that will not disrupt the 
markets, avoid any attempt to establish 
price fixing as a guiding policy of such 
disposals, and give all users a fair op- 
portunity to bid and procure. 

I should point out that while the com- 


‘mittee deplores the short supply in in- 


dustry of any of these materials, it is not 
our practice to recommend disposal of 
them until appropriate guarantees can 
be given by the Government agencies 
concerned regarding the strategic and 
Security factors, and until we receive as- 
surances that our orderly disposal policy 
will be complied with by the General 
Services Administration. 

I hope it will be noted and understood 
by the Members and the industry and all 
concerned that it is not possible for the 
committee to recommend disposal from 
existing stockpiles solely to relieve short 
supply in industry of stockpile materials. 
The needs of the Government come first 
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and only excess materials can be chan- 
neled into domestic markets. 

Moreover, it has been our committee 
policy to recommend the disposal of ex- 
cess materials primarily for domestic 
consumption, Up to this time that pol- 
icy has been accepted and followed by 
disposal agencies. 

I regret that there should be any mis- 
understanding with reference to the pol- 
icy, practice, and procedure followed 
with respect to the disposal program, and 
trust that this statement will clarify the 
facts. 


Another Cambridge Honor—Patricia 
“Pat” Gannon, 16, Named Nation’s No. 
1 Catholic Daughter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great personal pride that I have the priv- 
ilege and pleasure today of inserting into 
the records of the Congress of the United 
States an article which appeared in the 
Cambridge Chronicle on July 23 regard- 
ing the lovely “Pat” Gannon of my home 
city. 

Pat and her family are neighbors and 
friends. She is truly a delightful and 
devoted girl, a splendid young American, 
and a shining example to all. She has 
accomplished much in her few short 
years and the award is a richly deserved 
recognition of her tremendous talent. I 
commend the following to my colleagues 
here in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives: 

AnormeR Camunince Honon—Parnicta (PAT) 
Gannon, 16, Namo Nation's No 1 CATHO- 
ic DAUGHTER 
Cambridge, famed for poets, scholars, scien- 

tists, Harvard, MIT, Radcliffe, and the like, 

added another star to its crown Sunday 


night. 

‘This one, prettier than the rest, 1s 16-year- 
old Patricia (Pat) Gannon, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John P. Gannon of 32 Rice Street. 

Her title—Outstanding Junior Catholic 
Daughter of America. 

‘Her opposition en route to the symbolic 
gold medal presented at the Hotel Diplomat 
in Hollywood, Fla., comprised a total of 9,657 
other girls from 33 States, 

An honor student at Arlington Catholic 
High, Patricia was the unanimous selection 
of the national board of judges. In addition 
to the medal, she gets an all-expense week at 
‘the Florida hotel. 

Patricia, eldest of three Gannon girls, has 
‘been president for 2 years of LaRabida Junior 
Court here. She was selected as Massachu- 
setts No. 1 Catholic Daughter this year from 
among 2,000 juniors for her leadership quali- 
ties, scholastic rating, and community and 
parish service. 

‘The presentation of a gold bracelet of the 
sacred heart was made at the State rally day 
at Framingham State College early this sum- 
mer by the Reverend Henry F, Barry of St, 
John’s Church. 

TRAINED A STUDENT 

Among the feats that earned her national 
recognition was the training of a 21-year-old 
retarded student who wanted to make her 
first holly communion, 
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Patricia spent several hours each week 
teaching the essential catechism lessons and 
other particulars. ‘The student made her 
first communion in December, and Patricia 
then spent some 4 more months in prepar- 
ing the girl for the reception of the sacra- 
ment of confirmation. This came around 
Easter time. 

‘Top awards, capped by this latest one, are 
nothing new to Patricia. She was one of 
three girls who represented the State at the 
New York convention of the Junior Catholic 
Daughters last fall. She was the first girl to 
win a Marian Medal for her local JCD Court. 
She was the winner in her school’s sclence 
fair last year, and was runner-up in the 
Irish-American essay contest sponsored by 
the Irlsh-American Association of Middlesex 
County. She now is also vice president of 
St. John’s Parish Girls’ Sodality. 

In her acceptance speech in Florida Sun- 
day night, Patricia said her honor belonged 
"to every local Junior Catholic Daughter in 
these United States.” Those who bestowed 
the honor on her, however, believe she best 
exemplifies the JOD theme—"To Love God, 
‘To Serve Others, and To Live Nobly.” 

Patricia's two sisters are Janice M., a 15- 
year-old sophomore at North Cambridge 
Catholic High, and Jacqueline (Jackie) a 
5-year-old first-grader at St. John's. 


No Time To Let Up on Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the recent OAS sanctions adopted 
against Communist Cuba rank as a dip- 
lomatic victory for the United States and 
the freedom-loving nations of this 
hemisphere. 

And although the tide is turning 
against Fidel Castro, and the OAS action 
is but one example of proof of his decline, 
the United States must not relax its ef- 
forts to topple the Cuban Communist 
regime. 

In a recent editorial appearing in the 
August 7 issue of Life magazine, refer- 
ence was made to the significance of 
the OAS steps, and the problem of con- 
tinuing allied trade with Cuba was per- 
ceptively treated as well. 

I insert the excellent editorial from 
Life magazine in the Recorp at this 
point: 

No Time To Ler Ur on CASTRO 

For the moment at least, the State Depart- 
ment can feel pretty good about its diplo- 
matic war with Fidel Castro, The Orga- 
nization of American States has voted 15-4 to 
apply sanctions against him for trying to 
overthrow the democratic government of 
Venezuela. Even Mexico, Bolivia, Uruguay, 
and Chile, who voted against sanctions, are 
expected to suspend diplomatic relations with 
Cuba in due course. Castro is also 
that his subversive interventions in this 
hemisphere are “aggression” under the Rio 
Treaty and could justify military retaliation 
unless he calls them off. 

Secretary Rusk and his deputy, Thomas 
Mann, deserve much credit for proving that 
the inter-American system can work. And 
so do the Venezuelahs, Castro's prime target, 
who made a case against him that the OAS 
investigating committee just had to believe, 
‘The Venezuelans got the goods on Castro in 
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the form of a 3-ton arms cache and then 
refused to let his terrorists scare them out of 
holding an honest election, thus frustrating 
his major political objective of 1963. 

Still another blow to Castro came from an 
unexpected source: his sister Juanita. Just 
before the OAS meeting, she shocked Castro's 
remaining friends and.foot-draggers with a 
broadcast from Mexico City. An early sup- 
porter of the revolution, Juanita Castro soon. 
learned that “our ideals had been betrayed,” 
but kept silence in Havana until this June. 
She described the terror, the hunger, the 
forced labor, the 75,000 political prisoners; 
and she testified “that Cuba is directing the 
Communist subversion in Latin America" 
through its Department of State Security. 
Her country, concluded Juanita Castro, has 
become “a giant prison surrounded by water. 
* * * It is my desire, and that of all Cubans, 
that [the OAS] take definite action against, 
the dictatorial Government of Cuba,” 

As his troubles deepened, Castro last 
month turned like a marlin and ran toward 
the boat, In an impetuous 3 days of inter- 
views, he admitted exporting his revolution 
(what he had previously denied) but offered 
to stop if the United States would let up on 
him (eg. resume trade relations). Rusk 
was not buying that, He told the OAS for- 
eign ministers that subversion “is not a sub= 
ject for bargaining. It simply must stop. 

Tt hasn't stopped. Castro's ngents still 
wage guerrilla war in the hills of Venezuela, 
have been sighted in British Guiana, and 
picked up in the Argentine, His embassies 
still agitate in touchy situations like the 
Chilean election. A U.S. expatriate, Robert 
Williams, uses a Havana radio to incite US. 
Negroes to violence, Castro’s answer to the 
OAS declaration, which he called “garbage,” 
was to declare his policy of subversion "non= 
negotiable." 

So be it. As Rusk says, "Castro has no 
future in Cuba or in this hemisphere.” But 
if we are serious about helping the Cuban 
people get rid of him, the OAS victory must 
be followed up. Castro is hurting; his econ- 
omy, now 80 percent dependent on the Soviet 
bloc, is a stagnant mess, Since most of his 
remaining hemisphere trade ts food, which 1s 
exempt, the new OAS trade sanctions won't 
hurt him much more, But the OAS declar- 
ation also summoned other Western States 
to reconsider their trade with Castro (eg. 
British buses, French locomotives, Spanish 
boats). The State Department has a new 
argument against this trade: it’s not just the 
United States that objects to it, it is now 15 
American nations who do. Chairman FUL- 
BRIGHT of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to the contrary, the ostracism of Cas- 
tro has been effective, and the United States 
should now renew {ts pressure on other coun- 
tries to make it more complete. 


Struggle in the Sino-Soviet Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


oF wisconsin 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creasing complexity of world affairs 
caused by changes in the Sino-Soviet 
bloc indicates that we may be in need of 
a cautious reassessment of our policy to- 
ward the international Communist 
movement. 

‘There are signs that the Communist 
monolith may be crumbling, This is 
not to say that the Communists are no 
longer intent on burying us. They are 
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debating the means. The goal of in- 
creased Communist expansionism and 
eventual triumph remains unchanged. 

At the same time, it may be in our na- 
tional interest to reevaluate and reap- 
Praise our policies toward Russia and 
China. This is true particularly in East- 
ern Europe as the satellite countries look 
to the West for increased trade and other 
steps which would make them less de- 
Pendent on the Soviet Union. 

Some of the changes within the Sino- 
Soviet bloc are thoroughly discussed in 
an article written by Mark Hopkins 
which appeared in the Sunday, August 
2, Milwaukee Journal. Because this ar- 
ticle explores the realinement within the 
Communist countries, I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

STRUGGLE IN THE StNO-SovieT BLOC 
(By Mark W. Hopkins) 

Despite Premier Khrushchev’s intense ef- 
forts to create an air of unity within the 
Communist movement, the all too simple 
fact of the Chinese-Soviet split is that it 
keeps getting worse. Peiping’s prompt rejec- 
tion of Khrushchev's demand, revealed last 
Week, for a meeting of major Communist 
Parties preliminary to a full-scale interna- 
tional parley was the latest evidence of how 
irreconcilable the two Communist powers 
haye become. 

As the split widens, it is contributing to 
& realinement of forces in the world. _Khru- 
Shchev's desire to meet with West Germany's 
chancellor to discuss a range of problems, 
and his velvet treatment of Eastern Euro- 
pean nations, are symptoms of the pressure 
Trane een eas Hees 
Policy. 


Moreover, the split has a bearing on 
American actions in southeast Asia, as well 
as on Western attitudes toward the Com- 
munist community at large. And it will be 
important in the future development of 
South American and African countries, 
Which have already become battlefields for 
Moscow and Peiping. 

It is probably no exaggeration to assess 
this fierce struggle between the two giants 
of the Communist world as one of the most 
important episodes so far in the 20th cen- 


It is dificult to understand the Moscow- 
Peiping split without knowing that commu- 
nism is a highly moralistic philosophy. Re- 
Bardiess of how it has been put into practice, 
the pure doctrine preaches an elevated vision 
of man, who is promised an earthbound 
Utopia if he will observe certain laws of so- 
cial progress. 

The moralistic quality of communism ac- 
counts for the great importance that both 
the Soviet Union and China attach to prov- 
ing the other side ideologically in error. 

When China's Mao Tse-tung accuses the 
Soviet Union of revising Leninist principles, 
or conversely when Khrushchev assails Chins, 
tor to the worst features of Stalin- 
ism, it is not just so much talk. It is the 
dialog of a struggle for moral superiority. 

SPLIT AFFECTS DECISIONS 


These bitter, sometimes viciously per- 
Sonal attacks reverberate through the high- 
est levels of rule in both countries, and in- 
evitably spill over into practical affairs of 
State. Minor differences of view become in- 
fated in trying to show the other side doc- 
trinally wrong. 

It is on the level of day-to-day conduct of 
State affairs that the Sino-Soviet rupture 
involves most of the world. Unquestionably, 
every decision now made in the Kremlin 
on foreign policy is first weighed for its 
Probable gain or loss in the fight with China. 

Western diplomats in turn interpret al- 
terations of Soviet policy within the frame- 
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work of the Communist split and advise their 
governments accordingly. 

In its policy toward China, the Soviet 
‘Union has until recently tried to maintain 
the posture of a wise, tolerant father toward 
a rebellious son. Khrushchev, openly and 
through emissaries, has invited China to dis- 
cuss differences of opinion calmly, with the 
‘objective of reconciling them. 

‘This has been a shrewd policy, because 
the Soviet Union consistently appeared the 
maligned innocent party turning the other 
cheek to seek peace. 

But the policy also reflects a rather justi- 
fied feeling of the Soviet Union that it is 
the rightful leader of the Communist world, 
or certainly first among equals. Was it 
not Russia that first proclaimed the world- 
wide socialist revolution? 

Yet, when Khrushchev gave unsought ad- 
vice on China's choice of a “road to social- 
ism,” Peiping curtly rejected it. This was one 
of many insulting rebuffs to the paternalistic 
Khrushchev from a nation considered only 
a child in building a socialist state. 

‘The current chapter of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute began in April with the delayed pub- 
lication of a 65-page Soviet indictment of 
China for nearly every conceivable violation 
of Marxist-Leninist principles. It ended 
with a renewed demand for a world confer- 
ence of Communist parties to pass Judgment 
on the renegade. 

‘TIME ON CHINA'S SIDE 

Since then, Moscow repeatedly has claimed 
support of an “absolute majority” of the 88 
Communist or Communist oriented political 
parties in the world. In pressing so vigor- 
ously for an immediate conference, the So- 
viet Union underscores what is becoming 
obyious—that time is on the side of China. 

For until Khrushchev obtains pledges of 
support in the Communist world, if he can, 
he is in the unenviable position of conducting 
two divergent foreign policies. To gain the 
confidence of Asian and at least some Latin 
American and African Communists, he must 
pose as the militant bearer of the cause, a 
man tough on capitalism and ready to wage 
battle for communism’s advance. 

‘This pose by no means coincides with 
Knhrushchey's carefully developed policy of 
“peaceful coexistence” with the West and 
the relatively new doctrine that war is not 
essential for Communist victory. 

No Communist Party in the West—save 
perhaps Albania’s—will subscribe to Chinese 
militancy, and for Khrushchev to subscribe 
to it would be to alienate at least some of his 
valuable Eastern European allies. 

Khrushchev’s unwelcome need to conduct 
divergent foreign policies explains in good 
measure why, for instance, Moscow demands 
that “American imperialists” get out of 
southeast Asia, and then can turn around 
and invite greater American trade with the 
Soviet Union. 

Essentially, the Soviet Union is committed 
to a detente with the West, whatever the size 
and scope. All evidence points to this, out 
of reasons of Soviet national self-interest 
and Khrushchev's own vision of how best to 
accomplish the victory of communism. 

His attack on Republican Presidential Can- 
didate Bary Goupwarer revealed, most of 
all, apprehension that the leading Western 
nation might summarily reject Soviet over- 
tures. If American policy were to revert to 
“liberation” and “brinkmanship,” Khru- 
shchev would find it difficult to defend his 
own policy of peaceful coexistence. And 
China would be the first to declare it an 
obvious failure. 

Many of Khrushchev's problems would be 
modified if he could win a public vote of 
confidence for his policies at an international 
Communist parley. This would accord him 
moral superiority over China, so vital in the 
conflict. 

At this juncture, Khrushchev probably has 
no choice, as the Chinese preceptively em- 
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phasized, but to convene his proposed meet- 
ing of Communist parties and decide the 
content of an international conference. If 
he hesitates, he will appear to be backing 
down before Peiping. 

In any case, the conference seems unlikely 
to bring “monolithic unity” to the Commu- 
nist world, as Khrushchey would like. 
Rather, it portends rival Soviet and Chinese 
federations of Communist parties in interna- 
tional conflict, particularly in underdeveloped 
countries. 


Desert Strike: An Outstanding Display of 
the Capability of the Air National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, there has recently come to my 
attention a most excellent article in the 
July 1964 issue of the Department of the 
Air Force publication, the Air Reservist, 
entitled “Desert Strike,” which details 
the participation of the Air National 
Guard in that Active Force exercise, 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, I have 
always sought and supported strong and 
capable Reserve Forces to back up our 
Active Armed Forces. 

The article to which I have referred 
emphasizes the capabilities and illus- 
trates the inherent potential of our Air 
National Guard. These constantly 
amaze the military professional. 

All too often our Reserve Forces have 
been censured and unfairly criticized, 
and it is high time that their contribu- 
tions to the defense of our country be 
recorded and given due recognition. I 
commend this article to both the military 
and civilian people of our great Nation 
as a dynamic example of the importance 
of Reserve Forces in our military posture. 

The article follows: 

Desert Srerke—Am NATIONAL GUARD Has 
GRADUATED OUT oF THE TRAINING STATUS 
Carecoay 

(By Maj. Bruce Jacobs) 

Three composite Air National Guard tac- 

tical fighter squadrons, two tactical control 


activities and joint or combined military 
exercises. 

Three specific aspects of ANG participation 
im the joint Army and Air Force exercise 
represent three markedly different applica- 
tions of Reserve manpower utilization and 
underline what Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wil- 
son, chief of the National Guard Bureau, 
describes as the “inherent ability of the Air 
Guard to react to any form of USAF re- 
quirement.” 

This is how ANG forces were utilized in 
desert strike: 

Provisional tactical fighter squadrons were 
formed by obtaining individual volunteers, 
officers and airmen, to serve for the entire 
exercise period. 
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Tactical control groups, with their sub- 
ordinate aircraft control and warning ele- 
ments, were tapped in active duty status. 

MATS-mission Air Guard transports were 
used by direct arrangement with various 
transport wings engaged in current opera- 
tions, and much in the same manner, run- 
way-alert Air Defense Command fighter-in- 
terceptor squadrons from California, Arizona 
and New Mexico took part. 

‘The desert strike exercise scenario evolved 
around a dispute between the mythical na- 
tions of Calonia and Nezona over water 
rights in the Colorado River watershed, This 
dispute escalated into simulated warfare on 
May 17. The Calonian forces Joint Task 
Force Mojave launched a surprise helicopter 
attack on two dams in a ‘demilitarized 
zone” supposedly under control of the Or- 
ganization of Western States. 

‘The Nezonan's Joint Task Force Phoenix, 
struck back as air-supported ground forces 
poured across the Colorado River following 
a declaration of war by the Nezonan Prime 
Minister, Gen. Jacob L. Devers, retired, Tor- 
mer chief of Army Field Forces, The Calo- 
nian Prime Minister was retired Air Force 
Gen. Nathan P. Twining, former Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

‘Air Guard MATS mission C-97 and C-121 
transport aircraft were used substantially 
during the deployment to and the return 
from desert strike. ‘The MATS Air Guards- 
men racked up a total of 114 sorties, They 
airlifted 4,666 troops and 410,000 pounds of 
cargo. 

During the problem North American Alr 
Defense Command (Norad) forces called on 
runway-alert Air Guard fighter-interceptor 
forces, 

‘The utilization of runway-alert squadrons 
stationed fairly close to the exercise area ia 
regarded by Norad and ADO officials as a 
classic example of how ANG forces can re- 
spond to alr defense requirements, 

‘The four squadrons involved were simply 
“on station and ready” when they were need- 
ed by one of the respective Joint task forces. 
They were called on for desert strike service 
just as they would be called on in an actual 
crisis. 

‘The units on the Joint Task Force Mojave 
side, controlled by the Los Angeles SAGE 
sector, where the 195th and 196th Fighter 
Interceptor Squadrons of the California Air 
Guard at Fresno and Ontario. The Califor- 
nia flew FL86L “Sabrejets.” 

‘On the Joint Task Force Phoenix side, and 
controlled by the Phoenix SAGE sector, were 
one Arizona and one New Mexico ANG F-100 
“Supersabre” outfits—the 162d and 188th 
Fighter Interceptor Squadrons of Tucson and 
Albuquerque. Although no sortie figures for 
the ANG squadrons were available at press 
time the Guard and Active USAF Interceptor 
squadrons racked up a total of 580 air de- 
fense sorties during the Desert Strike action. 

Hoth of the Air Guard's ‘Tactical Control 
Groupe—the 152d and 157th—participated in 
Desert Strike. Both were well fortified with 
experience gained in Swift Strike II in the 
Carolinas last summer, and as in Swift Strike, 
were once again on opposite sides 

‘The 152d Group headquarters deployed 
from home station at Roslyn, N.¥., to 
Norton AFB, Calif, from where it op- 
erated the tactical air control system for Air 
Force Forces Mojave. The 157th Group head- 
quarters, operating a similar system for 
Phoenix Forces, deployed from St. Louis, Mo., 
to Luke AFB, Ariz. The 152d is commanded 
by Col, Bernard Saul; the 157th by Col. Da- 
vid W. Baugher. 

‘While the group headquarters and one 
tactical control squadron in each task force 
operated out of Norton and Luke, other air- 
craft control and warning elements were de- 
ployed over a wide area. The Mojave support 
forces were scattered from Onyx Peak, Big 
Bear Ares, to the Piute Range, while the 
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Phoenix Forces were at Winterburg and 
Bouse, Ariz. 

‘The Air Guard tactical control units in 
Desert Strike were responsible for radar sur- 
veillance and air traffic control operations. 
Using their mobile radar equipment, the 
guardsmen were kept busy tracking “hostile” 
aircraft, directing tactical fighter and tactical 
reconnaissance flights, assisting in the inter- 
ception of enemy aircraft and working close- 
ly with Army elements—including two Army 
Guard combat brigades—in the direction of 
tactical alr support. 

In connection with this task each group 
was required to furnish the supported Joint 
task force with a Combat Reporting Center 
(CRC), a Combat Reporting Post (CRP), a 
‘Tactical Air Control Center (TACC), and the 
appropriate FM radio links, 

The Air Guardsmen in the TACC at Nor- 
ton AFB became involved in one of the most 
bizarre incidents of Desert Strike when 
a forward air controller with the Joint Task 
Force Mojave forces was cut off and sur- 
rounded by Joint Task Force Phoenix troops. 
‘The FAC, Capt. Elmer G, Allred, in seeking 
help via radio put out a general OQ call 
which was promptly answered by Roy Mea- 
dows, a ham radio operator in Westwood, a 
Los Angeles suburb about 200 miles away. 
Meadows offered his help, made a phone 
patch which linked the FAC with the TACC 
whereupon immediate strikes were launched 
by two squadrons including the Air Guard 
914th Tactical Fighter Squadron from China 
Lake NAS. ‘The fighters were airborne 
within 5 minutes and succeeded in extricat- 
ing Captain Allred and enabling him to re- 
join his outfit, 

The plan developed by U.S. Air Force 
Forces Strike Command (AFSTRIKE) called 
for the Air National Guard to furnish three 
tactical fighter squadrons for the exercise, 
A number of considerations led to the forma- 
tion of three provisional organizations com- 
posed of personnel and equipment from 
various States. 

‘All of the ANG squadroris under TAC con- 
trol were already programed for summer 
training and many of them for Federal and 
operational readiness inspections. It did 
not appear prudent to substitute Desert 
Strike for annual field training since 1m- 
portant training objectives would then have 
to be deferred, and exercise requirements 
would keep the designated squadrons in the 
maneuver area for more than the 15 days 
normally allotted to field training. General 
‘Wilson decided to go to the States for volun- 
teers to man three provisional squadrons. 

The squadrons were given exercise de- 
signations—the 914th, 915th, and 916th— 
and each was allocated a total of 62 spaces to 
include 20 officers and 42 airmen. 

‘The 914th Tactical Fighter Squadron (pro~ 
visional), equipped with F-86H airoraft, was 
assembled at China Lake NAS, Calif., under 
its commander, Maj. James F. Fisher, of the 
101st Tactical Fighter Squadron from Boston. 
‘Mass. The 914th drew its personnel and 
aircraft from four States and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. Two Massachusetts 
units were represented, the 102d and 104th 
Tactical Fighter Groups; also, New York's 
174th, Maryland's 175th, New Jersey's 108th, 
and Puerto Rico's 156th Tactical Fighter 
Groups. 

‘The 915th Tactical Pighter Squadron was 
commanded by Lt. Col. Robert L. Smith, of 
the 131st Tactical Fighter Group, Missouri 
Air National Guard. Other pilots, airmen, 
and F-1000 aircraft for Colonel Smith’s com- 
mand came from Ohio’s 121st, New York's 
107th, Iowa's 132d, Kansas’ 184th, and Colo- 
rado’s 140th Tactical Fighter Groups. The 
915th made China Lake NAS, its Desert Strike 
home base. 

The 916th Tactical Fighter Squadron 
(provisional) commanded by Maj. James M. 
Kennedy, of Ohio's 180th Tactical Fighter 
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Group, helped write one of the first Desert 
Strike headlines in an unusual nonstop 
cross-country filght. The 10 ANG jets took 
off from 5 different fields in the Eastern 
United States, rendezvoused with Air Guard 
KC-07 aerial tankers over Nebraska, refueled 
in flight, and flew on to Edwards AFB, Calif., 
where they were located for the exercise. 
Aircraft and personnel for Major Kennedy's 
squadron came from three Ohio outfits, the 
178th, 179th, and 180th; and from Virginia's 
192d, Tiiinols’ 182d and 183d, Indiana's 122d 
and 181st Tactical Fighter Groups. (Re- 
fueling was handled by the 126th Air Refuel- 
ing Group, of Nlinois, and the 128th Air 
Refueling Group, of Wisconsin.) 

Each squadron was supported by a provi- 
sional wing headquarters which provided a 
combat support group (Regular USAF) to 
provide food and medical services, security, 
POL, surface transport, and ground freight 
services. 

“Obviously it wasn’t quite the same thing 
as having your normal squadron organiza- 
tion to back you up,” one of the provisional 
squadron commanders conceded, “but we 
were all determined we would make it work 
and everyone pitched in to see to it that it 
did work.” 

According to Major Fisher of the 914th, 
“It took us just 1 day working together— 
and suddenly we were operating as a unit.” 

‘All three of the squadron commanders 
were pleased with the results and with the 
speed with which {t was possible to start 
operations. They also had high praise for 
the support given by the Navy. 

Colonel Smith of the 915th felt that much 
of the success, “must be attributed to TAC 
standardization of requirements for aircrews 
and maintenance personnel. Everyone was 
talking the same language.’ 

‘Major Kennedy of the 916th gave a lion's 
share of the credit to the flight line airmen. 
“They really made it work,” he declared. 
“Our line chief, SMSgt Gary Slavens from the 
Indiana Air Guard, ran as good a flight line 
as I have ever seen. 

‘The flight line performance 4s reflected in 
an “in commission” rate of better than 97 
percent for the three ANG squadrons during 
desert strike with an abort rate of only about 
2 percent, 

Early in the play of desert strike the three 
squadrons were released from exercise reserve 
to control of Maj. General Marvin L. Mo- 
Nickle, commander of Air Force forces Mo- 
fave under Joint Task Force Mojave which 
‘was, in turn, commanded by Lt. Gen. Charles 
B. Westover, USAF, General McNickle didn't 
waste any time in committing the three 
ANG squadrons once he had them in his 
official lineup. 

‘The three Air Guard “provisionals” flew 
693 sorties, racked up better than 1,300 flying 
hours, and helped provide the additional air- 
power which, in the second phase of desert 
strike, saw a shift in striking power with 
the Mojave forces gaining the upper hand 
over the Phoenix forces. 

Major Fisher's F-86H Sabrejets made 192 
sorties, were given counter alr-to-air superi- 
ority missions as their main task, as well as 
close air support and interdiction missions. 
On the other hand, Colonel Smith's F-1000's 
racked up 132 close air support missions, 20 
interdiction, 9 alr defense, and 35 armed 
reconnaissance missions against targets of 
opportunity. Colonel Smith’s squadron had 
the longest distance to cover to reach the 
tactical target areas. ‘The F-1000's operated 
at a range of about 900 miles, which allowed 
them to spend about 30 minutes, at low lev- 
el, in the target area. Major Kennedy's F-84's 
concentrated on close air support missions 
and racked up 305 sorties. 

‘The missions flown by the three squadrons 
were two and four aircraft flights. The aver- 
age mission was 1% to 2 flying hours, and 
the distances which had to be covered ranged 
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from the 300 miles from LeMoore NAS, the 
desert strike home of the 915th, to ap- 
Proximately 190 miles both from Edwards 
AFB and China Lake. The distances involved 
and the open range areas heightened the as- 
Pect of realism for the ANG fighter pilots, 
although no live ordnance was used by any of 
the participants. 

To the pilots of the three squadrons, this 
Was “the kind of flying jet jockeys really like 
> * + a lot more rewarding than the some- 
What restricted flying in routine flight oper- 
ations during the year,” according to Major 
Kennedy. 

From the commanders’ standpoint: “Ev- 
eryone picked up some important experience 
in working with the ground forces and in 
Baining a better understanding of how ef- 
fective tactical air support really is. Each 
individual pilot got a lot out of desert 
strike, and what's more, he'll be able to 
take this experience back to his own unit. 
‘This was without question the best peacetime 
training we could possibly get.” 

Air Guard elements in desert strike 
demonstrated again that ANG is well able to 
Participate in Regular Air Force activities 
And help carry some of the burden of U.S. 
Air Force operational requirements. 

“Tt has become obvious,” said Brig. Gen. 
L Q. Brown, Assistant Chief, National Guard 
Bureau (Air), that the ANG has graduated 
Out of the training status category.” 

In desert strike the ANG once again 
showed itself capable of playing on the U.S. 
Air Force “first team." 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong op Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrux 44, BECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shail take all needed 
Action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rucoxp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; TLLUS= 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
rams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rzcorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
And delivery of the CoNoarssionat RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
‘the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
Alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
Bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 

and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
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in the Record shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
‘unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorn is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recon of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recosp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proots of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
‘will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recon style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —It man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words "Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Record. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoap any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Record is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the Concarsstowat Recor the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—when 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
‘tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the ConaREssionaL Recon shall be 
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made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the OMicial Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

‘The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the Conaressiona, Record, nor to REcords 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate In writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of d 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
Iatures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoxp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, wee goog tages 

shall give the e 

pees a a a Be 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p: 1937). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses received President's message on Vietnam. 


Senate passed independent offices appropriation bill and numerous other 
measures, including 14 on calendar call. 


House passed securities bill and debated antipoverty bill. 
Senate committees reported public works appropriations and congressional 


redistricting bills. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 17481-17506, 17592 


Bills Introduced: Six bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 3079-3084; and S.J. Res. 189. 

Pages 17482, 17592 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H.R. 11466, establishing a uniform commercial code 
for the D.C., with amendments (S. Rept. 1323); 

H.R. 8925, to preserve disability ratings under laws 
administered by the VA where such ratings have been 
in effect for 20 years (S. Rept. 1324) ; 

S. 3075, to amend the Atomic Energy Act so as to 
allow private ownership of special nuclear materials 
(S. Rept. 1325); 

H.R. 11579, fiscal 1965 appropriations for public 
works, with amendments (S. Rept. 1326) ; 

S. 564, extending second- and third-class postal rates 
to volunteer fire companies (S. Rept. 1327); and 

S. 3069, providing for a temporary stay of proceedings 
in any action for the reapportionment of any State leg- 
islative body, with amendments (S. Rept. 1328). 

Page 17482 
Bills Referred: Numerous House-passed bills were re- 
ferred to appropriate committees. 
Pages 17481, 17528, 17592 
President’s Message—Southeast Asia: Message from 
President transmitting proposed resolution authorizing 
all necessary steps, including use of armed force, to assist 
any member of Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
Organization requesting assistance in defense of its 
freedom, was received and referred jointly to Commit- 
tees on Armed Services and Foreign Relations. 
Pages 17547-17554 
Sundry Measures Passed: The following five meas- 
ures were taken from the calendar and passed, as indi- 
cated: 
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Abraham Lincoln: H.J. Res. 925, creating a Joint 
Committee To Commemorate the rooth Anniversary of 
the Second Inaugural of Abraham Lincoln (without 
amendment and cleared for President) ; 

Veterans: H.R. 8611, providing for the indemnifica- 
tion of contractors to facilitate medical research and 
development within the VA (with committee amend- 
ments) ; 

Printing: S. Res. 341, to print as a Senate document a 
compilation of materials relating to reclamation repay- 
ment contracts; 

Printing: S. Res, 345, to print additional copies of 
Part I of Committee on Commerce hearings on “Study 
of Food Marketing”; and 

Printing: S. Res. 346, to print additional copies of 
Part II of Committee on Commerce hearings on “Study 
of Food Marketing.” Pages 17488-17489, 17508-17509 


Senator Sworn In: Pierre E. G. Salinger was sworn in 
as Senator from California, following presentation of 
certificate of appointment by Governor Brown of that 
State, to fill the vacancy created by the death of Senator 
Engle. 

Prior to these actions, Senate adopted Dirksen motion 
respecting seating of Senator-designate Salinger as 
amended by adoption, by 59 yeas to 29 nays, of Mans- 
field motion (as a substitute for Dirksen motion) that 
the Senator-designate be sworn in as a Senator without 
prejudice, and that the certificate of appointment be 
referred to Committee on Rules and Administration for 
consideration of all matters pertaining to said appoint- 
ment, with instructions to report thereon not later than 
August 13. The Dirksen motion, prior to its amend- 
ment, would have provided for reference of the matter 
to Committee on Rules and Administration without the 
seating of the Senator-designate, subject to report there- 
on by that committee. Pages 17515-17528 
Independent Offices Appropriations: Senate passed 
(motion to reconsider tabled) H.R. 11296, fiscal 1965 


Reflections on Our Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of July 3, 1964, ceremonies were 
held in the Frederick, Md., shopping cen- 
ter in commemoration of our Nation’s 
independence. On this eve of our Inde- 
pendence Day, the Honorable Louis L. 
Goldstein, comptroller of Maryland, de- 
livered an inspirational, patriotic address 
to the citizens of Frederick County. and 
the surrounding area assembled for the 
ceremonies. Particularly interesting was 
his reference to the role of the State of 
Maryland and some of her outstanding 
citizens of the Revolutionary era in the 
formation of our great Nation. 

I include the text of Mr. Goldstein's 
remarks here and call them to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

SraTeMENT oF Louis L. GOLDSTEIN, 
COMPTOLLER or MARYLAND 

Tonight we are filled with patriotic pride 
in our State and our Nation. 

Together we are demonstrating to the en- 
tire world that we shall never forget the 
courage and sacrifice of our forefathers dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War period. 

We realize that without the strength and 
determination shown by our early colonial 
heroes that this Nation might never have 
been born. 

But it was born. It was born because our 
people believed in freedom and liberty from 
the very beginning. 

American citizens who lived and tolled on 
the very soll which we are standing on to- 
night were oppressed and downtrodden by 
Great Britain's King George III. 

‘These forefathers of ours were a hard- 
Working, free-thinking, and lberty-loving 
People. 

They wanted a fair share of the good life 
that we so often take for granted in 1964, 

But they were hindered in almost every 
area of commerce and foreign trade, They 
were heavily taxed, were denied the right to 
Petition for redresa of grievances and suf- 
fered the indignity of quartering British 
soldiers. 

‘The citizens of Frederick and their neigh- 
bors from other sections of Maryland were 
subjected to extreme hardships which caused 
enough ill feeling to provoke a series of in- 
cidents that led eventually to the Revolu- 
tion, 

One burden which created much anxiety 
was the tea tax that had been imposed by 
England. 

As you all know, Maryland was one of the 
first to rebel against this tax. 

Marylanders from many communities in- 
cluding Frederick went to Annapolis in 1774 
and helped to burn the brig Peggy Stewart. 

‘Two tons of tea went to the bottom of the 
bay at Annapolis, but the ship's captain, 
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Anthony Stewart, and his crew were spared 
by the gallant men of Frederick under the 
leadership of John Hanson, who became one 
of the outstanding heroes of the Revolution. 

A few years later, history tells us, John 
Hanson, in 1781, was elected first President 
of the United States in Congrses assembled. 

Many other great leaders came out of 
Frederick during those eventual Revolution- 
ary War days, including Abraham Faw, 
Richard Potts, Thomas Sim Lee, and Thomas 
Johnson who nominated George Washing- 
ton for Commander in Chief of the Amer- 
ican military forces, and who later was 
elected first Governor of Maryland, in 1776, 
under our first constitution—the Revolu- 
tionary War Governor. 

Frederick citizens along with those from 
Easton, Annapolis, and other communities 
were part of the vast military forces from 
Maryland which participated in this Nation's 
first major armed conflict, 

As you all know, Maryland declared inde- 
pendence on July 3, 1776, 1 day ahead of 
the other Colonies, and sent four great pa- 
trots to sign the American Declaration of 
Independence. 

‘They were: Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
Samuel Chase, William Paca, and Thomas 
Stone. 

One hundred and eighty-elght years ago, 
on July 4, 1776, a young red-haired Virginian 
enjoyed the greatest moment of his life— 
56 patriots from the 13 American Colonies 
put their signatures to a Declaration of In- 
dependence, thereby severing the Colonies’ 
allegiance to Great Britain and laying the 
foundations of American democracy. ‘This 
young man, Thomas Jefferson, was one of the 
signers and the principal author of this great 
document. He met with others in Phila- 
deiphia and in the calm and peace of this 
great oity they discussed and drafted this 
document. Jefferson labored over the docu- 
ment, weighing each word and phrase, inch- 
Ing his way to perfection; finally, Jefferson 
had penned a masterpiece of human dignity 
that forever would be an inspiration to the 
downtrodden, the oppressed peoples every- 
where, The Declaration of Independence 
has withstood the tests of time and this 
greatest of all documents is as alive today as 
the day it was penned, 

Frederick's illustrious patriot, Francis 
Scott Key, author of our “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” also had the faith and vision in 
America that was characteristic of Thomas 
Jefferson, When Key penned the words of 
our national anthem he embodied in the one 
“O'er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave,” all that was symbolic of our 
Nation's democracy. The American way of 
life, founded on a belief in the dignity of 
man, faith in God, free enterprise, and free- 
dom, Justice for ail. ‘These truths were the 
basic goal of our founders; and these truths 
Jefferson summed up in the Declaration of 
Independence. Carved in stone on the Jef- 
Terson Memorial are the words for Americans 
and freemen everywhere to read: “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostiltty 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.” 

Freemen of every nation are familiar with 
the words contained in this priceless Ameri- 
can document, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 

“When in the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 


the political bands which have connected 
them with another and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of Nature's God entitle them, * * *. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by thelr Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness." 

The meaning of these words has not 
changed since 1776 when less than 3 million 
people lived in 13 Colonies on the east coast 
of our continent. 

Today we have 192 million people, of all 
races, creeds, and colors, living in 60 States 
trom coast to coast and beyond to the island 
of Hawail in the Pacific Ocean and Alaska on 
the Russian border, 

We still enjoy the rights that were fought 
for and won by our forefathers during the 
Revolution, 

Among these basic freedoms we enjoy 
because of the Declaration of Independence 
and our Constitution are the following: 

Right to worship God in one's own way. 

Right to free speech and press. 

Right to assemble, 

Right to petition for grievances. 

Right to privacy in our homes. 

Right of habeas corpus—no excessive bail. 

Right to trial by jury—innocent until 
proved guilty. 

Right to move about freely at home and 
abroad. 

Right to own private property. 

Right to free elections and personal secret 
ballot. 

Right to work in callings and localities of 
our choice. 

Right to bargain with our employers and 
employees. 

Right to go into business, compete, make 
a profit, 

Right to bargain for goods and services in 
a free market. 

Right to contract about our affairs. 

Right to the service of Government as a 
protector and referee. 

Right to freedom from arbitrary Govern- 
ment regulation and control. 

A government of laws, and not men, 

My friends, as we stand here tonight in 
commemoration of our Nation's independ- 
ence, we must be ever mindful that we are 
standing at the opening of a new and prom- 
ising era. We are the most powerful nation 
in all the world; we are a Nation recognized 
as blessed beyond measure with the most 
enlightened form of government in the 
world. Our gallant soldiers who fought in 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars and 
through World Wars I and I and the Korean 
war are even today fighting to defend the 
rights of freemen in Berlin, in Laos, in Viet- 
nam, and in a score of other vital points on 
every continent around this globe so that we 
can retain our acknowledged position as the 
defenders of liberty, freedom, and justice. 
We are now moving through one of the 
greatest crisis periods in the history of this 
Nation and the world. The battle is joined 
for survival between two ways of life: One, 
free and under God, the other, slave; and I 
am convinced that the fate of civilization 
now lies in the hands of those who clearly 
recognize that faith, not fear, courage, not 
complacency, and patriotism, not patronage, 
must prevail, 
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What Engle Was for, He Was for 100 
Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PIERRE SALINGER 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. SALINGER. Mr. President, in 
the press and in other media there have 
been many tributes to the Jate Senator 
Clair Engle, for his great record in the 
Congress and for his quarter century of 
service to the people. One of the finest 
I have read is an edito iblished in 
the Sacramento Bee of July 31, 1964, 
entitled, “What Engle Was for, He Was 
for 100 Percent.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Sacramento Bee, July 31, 1964] 

Waar Enote Was ron, He Was ror 100 

PERCENT 


‘The death of U.S. Senator Clair Engle was 
far from unexpected. Still his passing in 
Washington yesterday cast a heavy pall over 
many segments of California's geography and 
People. 

‘This was due to the fact the illness which 
led to his death cut down a bright and 

most ornians 


did he say what he meant, but he said i 
colorfully and emphatically. 


with the Central Valleys project, and right- , 


fully so. 
He barely was out of law school when the 


author or coauthor of every statute enacted 
affecting the big water and power project. 

He was the champion of every new phase 
of the undertaking, and it was symbolic that 
his last official communication was a letter 
to the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
urging approval of a Federal intertie linking 
the Bonneville project with the Central 
Valleys project. And it was fitting he lived 
to be told President Lyndon B. Johnson had 
recommended such a line to 

‘The passing of Engle vindicates the Judg- 
ment of those who urged the Senator to re- 
move himself from this year’s senatorial elec- 
tion when he was stricken down by the 1H- 
ness which ultimately led to his death. 

For those who urged this It was one of the 
most difficult chores they ever performed, 
for they were his closest friends. But it now 
is painfully clear that had Engle won the 
nomination the Democratic Party would have 
been in a difficult position. The one regret 
is that it was necessary for him to withdraw. 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown must decide 
whether to appoint a Senator to fill out the 
remaining 5 months of Engle’s term and if 
so, whom to appoint. The most likely, of 
course, is Prerre Satincrr, the Democratic 
nominee for the office. 

But whoever it is, it will take a good man 
to match Engle’s dedication to California 
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and to the West, his willingness to fight to 
the finish for those things he believed to be 
Tight, his devotion to public duty, and the 
respect in which he was held by friend and 
foe alike. 

Neyer did the slightest breath of official 
scandal touch Engle; and his motto was not 
what public office could do for him, but what 
he could do for the public office. There 
should be more like him. 


Bitter Wheat Harvest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
the disastrous effects of the adminis- 
tration’s wheat certificate program are 
now painfully apparent in the market- 
place. 

The great majority of wheat farmers 
in Michigan—and we produce 40 mil- 
lion bushels in my State—are receiving 
$1.30 or less for their crop this year as 
compared with almost $1.90 a year ago. 


costing 70 cents for domestic consump- 
tion and 25 cents for export. These 
added processing costs—in economic ef- 
fect a processing tax—take from the pro- 
ducer a part of the price which would 
otherwise be his. 

The wheat farmers of the United 
States turned down this program at the 
wheat referendum on May 21, 1963. In 
Michigan, four out of five wheat farmers 
voted against the program. Nationwide, 
52.21 percent voted no. 

In spite of this resounding rejection, 
the certificate plan, dressed up in volun- 
tary terms, was made the law. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud to point out 
that all 11 Republican Members from 
Michigan kept faith with the farmers of 
Michigan and with the wheat farmers of 
America when they voted against the 
wheat-cotton bill on April 8, 1964. The 
vote in the House was close—211 in favor 
of the bill and 203 opposed. 

I cite these statistics to indicate that, 
while the editorial I append to these re- 
marks correctly places the responsibility 
for this law on Congress, 49 percent of 
the House supported the farmers of 
America in this vote, including Congress- 
men MEADER, JOHANSEN, HUTCHINSON, 
Forp, CHAMBERLAIN, HARVEY, GRIFFIN, 
CEDERBERG, KNOX, BENNETT, and BROOM- 
FIELD of Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, indicative of the attitude 
of wheat farmers of Michigan at this 
time, I include an editorial from the 
August 1, 1964, issue of the Michigan 
Farm News: 

Brrres WHEAT HARVEST 

It is wheat harvest time in Michigan. 

It's the “payoff” time for grain farmers, 
and the crop looks good, but the price does 
not. 
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No one should be surprised, for along with 
the grain, Michigan farmers are reaping the 
“government wrecked" wheat prices forced 
upon them by Congress. 

Government planners did the wrecking. 
First, with passage of the 1964 wheat law 
over farmers’ loud objections; secondly, by a 
deliberate dumping of huge quantities of 
Government-owned wheat. 

The Government sold nearly 7.5 million 
bushels of its surplus wheat the first week 
of July at a price reported to average $137 
per bushel. 

All over Michigan the bitter complaints 
are heard as the-crop comes in and growers 
face up to $1.25 per bushel wheat prices 
and the low income it means. 

Right now it appears that the loss will 
amount to $17 million in Michigan alone. Of 
this amount, more than half will have been 
transferred from farmers’ pockets into the 
Government pocketbook. 

Let's look at the facts. 

Last year Michigan farmers produced 40,- 
300,000 bushels of wheat, most of which sold 
in the $1.90 bracket. The approximate wheat 
Income was $76 million. 

This year a somewhat higher estimated 


farmers only $52,910,000 in the controlled 
“free” market. To this must be added the 
value of Government certificates and 
diversion payments as computed under the 
new law. 

‘These are estimated by USDA officials to 
$6,340,000 in Mi 

‘Together these two sources of Michigan 
wheat Income adds up to a total of 859,- 

compared to last year’s more- 


from their pockets. 

Ironically, through a neat trick in the new 
law, more than half of this money will be 
turned over to the Federal 

The law states that millers must pay 70 
cents per bushel to the Government for each 
bushel turned into flour. Another 25 cents 
per bushel must be paid to the Government 
by those who export wheat. 

Since most Michigan wheat is used for 
milling and export purposes, the U.S. Treas- 
ury stands to gain some $10 million at the 
expense of farmers. 

How is that for Government “help”? 

Compare this with the official USDA report 
prepared for use by local Michigan ASO com- 
mitteemen, and which tells in glowing terms 
of the “income boosting” certificates which 
wheat farmers received through taking part 
in the 1964 wheat 

It is possible to get somewhere near $2 on 
the 45 percent of the wheat crop that re- 
ceived the domestic marketing certificates. 
But what about the price on the other 45 
Percent for export and the 10 percent left 
for the free market? 

After the wheat harvest is all in, and the 
money counted, there should be no doubt in 
farmers’ minds that the Federal Government 
has been the principal gainer. 

‘The Government gains 70 cents per bushel 
for all wheat milled and 25 cents per bushel 
for all exported. 

It repays farmers less in total than it 
collects. 

One result: Michigan farmers are “out 
$17 million in wheat income compared to 
last year. 

To repeat something I've said before—how 
some of my good friends can figure this pro- 
gram out to give a return to growers of $2 
per bushel for wheat is something I cannot 
understand. 


‘We will never see $2 wheat as long as this 
law stands —W.W. 
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Joe Yarbrough, of El Paso, Tex., 
Business and Civic Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
El Paso, Tex., bears the mark of Mr. 
Joe Yarbrough. A contractor since the 
middle 1940's in El Paso, Joe Yarbrough 
has helped shape that fine city by build- 
ing hundreds of homes, commercial 
buildings, and apartment buildings. Be- 
ginning with the sale of his own small 
home, built when he moved to El Paso 
in 1943, Joe Yarbrough’s enterprising 
business has grown, under has farsighted 
leadership, to become the success story 
itis today. 

Joe Yarbrough is building for the fu- 
ture, not only with concrete and steel 
beams, but also with progressive com- 
munity leadership and enthusiastic in- 
terest in good government. 

Joe Yarbrough is a friend of mine. I 
have known him since 1938. Even when 
he was in his teens, he ran his own busi- 
ness. I have found his counsel to be wise, 
his leadership to be firm and beneficial, 
and his dedication to good government to 
be unshakable. He has become one of 
the outstanding leaders of West Texas. 
His energetic work in community actiy- 
ities and his broadminded direction as 
a business leader are bellwethers of good 
things to come—a higher level of pros- 
perity for all Texans, 

The activities of Joe Yarbrough, his 
firm, and its history are the subjects of 
an article published on June 9, 1964, in 
the El Paso Herald Post. The title of 
the article is “Small Job Leads to $1 Mil- 
lion Business.” I ask that this success 
story of an outstanding business and 
community leader be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the El Paso (Tex.) Herald-Post 
June 9, 1964] 
SMALL Jon LEADS TO $1 MILLION BUSINESS 
(By Jane Pemberton) 

When the building history of El Paso is 
written, the name of Joe Yarbrough, con- 
tractor, will loom large on the pages. Since 
the mid forties Mr. Yarbrough has built hun- 
reds of residential homes and commercial 
buildings and apartments in this area. 

He recently completed the new Tahitian 
Apartments in Montrose Court, and has 28 
new apartment units under construction on. 
Freeway East. Last year he finished some 80 
apartments. 

A portion of the Tahitian Apartments have 
already been re-leased to the El Paso Sun 
Kings on a year-round basis. 

But probably Mr, Yarbrough’s biggest and 
Most successful construction job was build- 
ing a two-bedroom house into a business 
Worth more than $1 million. 

“I started building myself a house on 
North Loop Drive. It was just a small, two- 
bedroom home,” Mr. Yarbrough recalls, 
“Somebody came along and wanted to buy 
it at a profit, so I sold it and started another, 
and that started the ball rolling.” 
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His first large building project was 60 
houses in Pasodale addition built in 1948-49. 

Perhaps the real Horatio Alger note in Mr. 
Yarbrough's story is the fact that he learned 
carpentry and had his only experience with 
it in a CCC camp from 1937 until 1939. His 
business acumen and ability carried him the 
rest of the way to the top of the construction 
field, 

Mr. Yarbrough came to El Paso in 1943 
from Tyler, Tex., where he formerly owned a 
cafe. On arrival here he was employed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Perhaps his best-known and largest hous- 
ing development is in the Scotsdale-Stone- 
haven Park area, where some of the homes 
are in the $40,000 class. He also developed 
the plush Desert Hills section, where his own 
Tuxurious home is located at No. 9540. 

The handsome four-bedroom, four-bath 
home is a big leap from the original two- 
bedroom which started Mr. Yarbrough in 
business. It has a raised living room, lower 
level den with huge fireplace, roomy kitchen 
with all imaginable built-ins, big patio and 
private swimming pool. The pool has its 
own dressing rooms and showers. 

‘The house is built high on a hill in north- 
east El Paso, and has a magnificent view of 
lights spread out at night across the lower 
valley. 

Mr. Yarbrough’s commercial construction 
includes the Scotsdale and Ranchland Hills 
shopping centers, four 16-store drive-in mar- 
kets, numerous filling stations and the new 
General Electric building on Montana Ave- 
nue near Ashley's food plant. 

His office and supervisory staff is com- 
posed of 15 persons, with offices located at 
1812 Hunter Road. This year the firm 
started 56 houses, with an overall average 
value of $20,000 each. 

Mr. Yarbrough is married and has four 
attractive daughters, Linda Jo, 18, a fresh- 
man at Southern Methodist Universi 
Diane, 16, a sophomore at Eastwood High 
where she is leader of the Trooperettes; 
Shirley, 13, and Claudette, 11, who attend 
Scotsdale Elementary School. 

Both Mr. Yarbrough and his wife take an 
active interest in politics, and this year he 
served as Senator Raupx Yarsoxovcn’s El 
Paso campaign manager. He is also a Dem- 
ocratic precinct chairman, 

Community service is also high on the list 
of Mr, Yarbrough’s activities. He is a mem- 
ber of the public service board, the hospital 
district board of managers, and a director of 
Bassett National Bank. He serves on the 
board of trustees of St. Luke's Methodist 
Church, and is a member of Home Builders 
Association, Elks Lodge, and the Ysleta 
Masonic Lodge. 


Johnson Shoots From the Ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


or numos 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I overheard two of my colleagues 
talking about President Johnson. The 
first Member asked, “How is the Presi- 
dent doing?” The second replied, “Oh, 
he’s doing extremely.” 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson must 
be reading Senator GOLDWATER’s speeches 
and has finally decided to act. On this 
point, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following two editorials: 
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|From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Aug. 5, 1964) 
VIETNAM Events Back GOLDWATER 
(By David Lawrence) 

From the waters of the far Pacific has 
come a piece of news that, oddly enough, 
clarifies a lot of the debate surrounding the 
Johnson-Goldwater political campaign. 

A US. Navy destroyer was attacked by 
armed vessels of the North Vietnamese and 
fought back immediately. ‘The enemy ships 
were repulsed and one was put out of ac- 
tion, There was no telephone call to Wash- 
ington to ask the civilian Commander in 
Chief in the White House what todo, The 
naval commander “in the field” had to use 
his own discretion, and he quickly ordered 
the firing of his ship's guns. 

President Johnson not only confirmed at 
once the field commander's right to shoot 
back, but has since supplemented instruc- 
tions to the naval forces with orders to de- 
stroy any enemy ships that attack them in 
international waters. (He has also ordered 
our fighter-bombers to seek out and destroy 
the enemy PT boats following a second at- 
tack by them.) 

‘This is analogous to what Senator GoLn- 
waren, the Republican presidential nominee, 
has been saying about instructions that 
should be given to the commander of our 
forces in Europe. Yet he has been bitterly 
assailed by Secretary of Commerce Hodges 
and Secretary of Agriculture Freeman as 
trigger-happy, as “reckless,” and as being 
ready to plunge America into a nuclear war. 

‘All that the Arizona Senator has said is 
that the supreme commander of NATO 
should have direct command over the tac- 
‘tical nuclear weapons which are a part of 
the battlefield arsenal of NATO forces in Eu- 
rope. These, of course, aren't the same thing 
as mammoth nuclear bombs, but are essen- 
tially artillery pieces of one kind or another 
wtih nuclear warheads of generally low-yield 
power. They are designed not to wipe out 
vast areas but to be effective in deterring 
the advance of enemy armies. Frequently 
only the commander on the scene would 
know when they should be used. 

Senator Goupwarsx on July 13 said: “I 
have suggested that we never remove this re- 
sponsibility from the President, but that 
the commander of NATO have a little more 
leeway in the election of weapons and the 
timeliness of the weapons,” 

All that Senator Govpwarer has urged has 
now been confirmed in principle by Mr. 
Johnson in issuing a blanket instruction to 
the Navy “to attack any force which attacks 
them in international waters, and to attack 
with the objective not only of driving off the 
forces but of destroying it.” 

Tt is puzzling why Senator GOLDWATER 
should have been so vehemently criticized for 
recommending the same kind of discretion 
for the commander in the field as Mr. John- 
son has authorized. The only explanation is 
that the criticism serves as @ political gim- 
mick to try to scare people and make them 
believe that the Arizona Senator would, if 
elected President, plunge the country into a 
nuclear war. 

Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, who is 
being mentioned for the vice presidential 
nomination on the Democratic ticket, said 
only last Sunday on the CBS “Pace the Na- 
tion" broadcast that the American people 
would rather not have a man as President 
“who is uncertain, has a nervous finger on the 
nuclear trigger, and may very well give an 
irrational response to an international 
crisis.” He said that to avoid this the people 
should vote for Mr. Johnson. The Minne- 
sota Senator’s characterization of Senator 
GoupwaTER was most unfortunate, and it may 
be he had not read the correct version of 
what the Arizona Senator really has said. 

Last Sunday, Representative. Mirun, the 
Republican vice presidential nominee, was 
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talking about this very point on the ABO 
program, “Issues and Answers.” He said: 
“Senator Gowwater is not as misunder- 
stood, in my judgment, as he is misre- 
ported. In other words, you can remember 
the statement he made in connection with 
‘the defoliation of the (supply) lines. And he 
sald there are five or six things you could do, 
and one of them might be the use of low- 


yield atom bombs in the defoliation of the . 


cover in the interdiction of the supply lines 
in Cambodia, Laos, North Vietnam, into 
South Vietnam. He quickly said: ‘We prob- 
ably wouldn't do any of these things'—you 
remember that—but the headlines in the 
newspapers the next day were: ‘Goldwater 
would use atom bombs.’ ” 

‘Actually, one of the wire services had er- 
roneously reported Senator GOLDWATER as 
haying proposed the use of nuclear bombs to 
defoliate the enemy’s protection cover. But 
even after this was denied and the actual 
stenographic text of what the Senator had 
sald was published widely, two Cabinet offi- 
cers repeated the charge just the same in 
subsequent speeches. So when the reporting 
errors have been corrected, the press can 
hardly be blamed for distortions made by the 
politicians on the stump, who either haven't 
read or have chosen to disregard the factual 
statements published. 

[From the Peoria (TL) Journal Star, Aug. 4, 
1964] 
Waar Wz Don't Know 


We would give much to know what is really 
happening in, around, and off the coast of 
North Vietnam these days, but it is a bit too 
much to expect us to swallow the Govern- 
ment announcements whole. 

Unfortunately it is hard to be sure that 
Washington leaders up to and including the 
President of the United States have suddenly 
conquered the habit of feeding us anything 
and everything but the truth about American 
policies and activities in that part of the 
‘world. 

Tt is now crystal clear that the United 
States via its secret agents and its secret 
funds was behind the fouled up revolt in 
Indonesia a few years back which we blandly 
passed off as some strange and unknown 
incident in a far off part of the world. 

We now know that while we were negotiat- 
ing for a neutral Laos and making great 
peace talks in the United States, we were 
with the other secret hand shoving money at 
the rightist general as he refused to go along 
with the deal. (Then, when we lost our shirts 
on the Plain de Jarres, we stopped the cash, 
made the deal with the Russians, and did 
support a neutralization.) 

‘We now know that we are still playing a 
heavy hand in South Vietnam and Laos 

+ © © including the revolt and coup against 
Diem in Vietnam in which he was assassi- 
nated. 

We remember the denials about the Cuban 
invasion, which was organized and financed 
and directed not by the exile committee but 
directly from Washington. 

‘We remember the denials about the missile 
buildup in Cuba when we now know the 
Government actually had direct, eyewitness 
testimony from a trained U.S, CIA agent in 
addition to its early photos, plus an assess- 
ment that the known missile sites for AA 
could have no purpose or use except to defend 
larger installations. 

We remember the denials of a loss of Ameri- 
can lives in the Bay of Pigs which persisted 
even after we admitted responsibility for that 
effort, pursued even to the point of giving 
the bereaved widows and mothers of these 
men who died carrying out the instructions 
of this Government a merry, ruthless run- 
around from the CIA to the Pentagon to the 
‘White House and back. 

In short, we have consistently used the 
Public “face” and comments not to give the 
American people the truth about U.S. pol- 
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icies and adventures, but to cover up what 
we are actually doing. 

So, we can only wonder what really hap- 
pened there and what really is happening, 
‘and why the story that has been given out 
was given out. 

‘Maybe because it did happen as reported, 


partly. 

Is it all that happened if so? 

And is there some other purpose in the 
story and pronouncement? Does it serve 
to cover up some other-activity we are carry- 
ing on, even as we plously deny any Intention 
of striking at North Vietnam, and describe 
such talk as “irresponsible” and “adventur- 
ous?” 

‘On the basis of past experience, we can't 
help but wonder. 


Dog Food Is Finding Human Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recent- 
ly we have been concerned about those 
with incomes below the arbitrary poverty 
line of $3,000 a year. Among them are 
a great many of our elderly. It has been 
estimated that 60 percent of the 
14% million persons over 72 who are 
not covered by social security benefits are 
on old age assistance programs. 

In submitting to the Senate an amend- 
ment which I intend to offer to the social 
security bill now before the Finance 
Committee, I made reference today to a 
report that poverty-stricken elderly peo- 
ple are buying dog food for their own use, 
in order to stretch their food dollar. 
While I did not cite a source, except in 
a general way, I wish now to ask unani- 
mous consent that an editorial dealing 
with this matter be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record. It is taken from 
the August 1 issue of Health Bulletin, 
published by the Rodale Press, of Em- 
maus, Pa. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Doc Foon Is Prypinc HUMAN MARKET 

Inez Robb, the plain-spoken columnist 
whose writings are syndicated in many news- 
papers, wrote last week that many older 
Americans living on small pensions are buy- 
ing dog food for thelr own use. She claims 
that supermarket clerks are now accustomed 
to the sight of old people—including those 
known not to keep pets—loading their shop- 
ping carts with cans of dog food. Price is 
the main attraction of pet food for people liv- 
ing on the brink of poverty. They can buy 
nutritious and often tasty meat products in 
pet food form for less than 20 cents a pound 
for some brands. 

Price is not the only appeal of pet foods, 
however. Nutritional value is given great 
emphasis in the processing, labeling, and ad- 
yertising of pet foods, and, without a doubt, 
low-income consumers have become con- 
vinced that they can use them to secure bet- 
ter nourishment at lower cost. A quick look 
at the label of a dogfood can will show that 
in terms of vitamin and mineral values it 
has much more to offer than many varieties 
of foods packed specifically for humans. In 
addition to meat byproducts, the most com- 
mon ingredient, dogfoods contain such nu- 
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tritious Ingredients as pork liver, soybeans, 
bonemeal, yeast, alfalfa meal, and vitamins 
A and E supplements. Accentuating their 
nutritional superiority over human foods 1s 
the fact that laws require animal foods to 
carry complete analyses of significant nutri- 
ents. Human foods have no such require- 
ment. Most people are far more knowledge- 
able about what their dog is eating than 
about the food they put on their own tables. 

Other facts on dogfood labels also add 
to their human appeal. Many carry legends 
saying that they are packed under the con- 
tinuous supervision and inspection of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Apparently, 
many people assume that means that pack- 
ing plants are kept clean and diseased ani- 
mals are screened out—conditions which 
would make the finished product acceptable 
for human use. Even recipes now used for 
dogfoods are calculated to make taste buds 
snap toattention. One brand features meat- 
balls in tomato gravy. The label shows a 
color illustration of the product that is at- 
tractive enough to grace the food section of 
a woman’s magazine. Dogfood brands also 
offer such select human foods as lamb, 
chicken, and liver. 

Perhaps there is a lesson here for packers 
of human food. It could be that a vast 
market exists among our aging and low- 
income population for canned foods that 
are packed with low-cost protein and vitamin 
and mineral supplements instead of the arti- 
ficial tomfoolery that is characteristic of so 
many supermarket products. 


Basie Step to the Moon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the importance of the Ranger 7 space- 
craft accomplishment in taking pictures 
of the moon cannot be underestimated. 
It represents a key step in our national 
Space program in sending men to the 
moon in this decade. A recent article in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer aptly describes 
the significance of this accomplishment: 

Basic STEP TO THE Moon 

There is a subdued quality about elation 
of American space scientists over the thor- 
oughgoing success of the 18th try by the 
United States to expand mankind's knowl- 
edge of the surface of the moon, which is 
understandable in the light of the disap- 
ointments that have resulted from all our 
previous efforts. 

To be sure, Harris M. Schurmeter, Ranger 
project manager, is said to have looked 
“ecstatic.” And Dr. William H. Pickering, 
Director of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in 
Pasadena, much criticized for past failures, 
has proclaimed that “this was a text-book 
operation.” But we like much better the re- 
action of Kenneth Gatland, vice president of 
the British Interplanetary Society, who called 
the U.S. moonshot “a stupendous achieve- 
ment.” 

‘That is exactly what it was, and nothing 
that has gone before can take away from its 
present and future importance. 

President Johnson's message of congratula- 
tions to all who helped with this project re- 
flects the pride of the whole country. The 
pictures transmitted back to the earth may 
not provide all the answers we need to go 
ahead full speed with preparations for land- 
ing a piloted space vehicle on the moon’s 
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surface, but they leave no room for doubt 
that the necessary information can be ob- 
tained—and soon will be. 

It isn't only the U.S. moon experiments 
that haye run into trouble, as President 
Johnson pointed out. The Russians have 
been as secretive about their moon failures 
as about the actual space knowledge they are 
accumulating. Our American space scientists 
have no such secrets, 

‘That may well be one reason why this 
“basic step,” as President Johnson calls it, 
was finally accomplished—before anything 
nearly so impressive could be announced 
from Moscow. We expect that from this 
point on the prowess of our space scientists 
will look better and better. 

One perfect shot in a baker's dozen may 
not seem like so much to boast about, but it 
isn't half bad for beginners, and the U.S. 
is only beginning in space. The world hasn't 
seen anything yet. Wait until that next 
moonshot. 


A Day To Honor the Late John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy—A Truly Great Leader of 
Modern Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, since 
that tragic day of November 22, 1963, 
when the citizens of all the United States 
gasped their unbelief before shedding 
unashamed tears over the grievous and 
untimely death of our late President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy—when, in- 
deed, the pulse of the entire world 
slowed to a feeble beat with the shock of 
that tragic event—since that moment, 
Mr. Speaker, many proposals have been 
made to commemorate the life and serv- 
ice to his country of one of our truly 
great leaders of modern times. 

Some of those proposals have already 
taken form in the permanence of con- 
crete and marble and other materials 
used in the building of hospitals and 
schools and streets. Others will have na- 
tional influence and importance in the 
lives of all Americans—the John F. Ken- 
nedy Library in Boston and the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
in the Nation's Capital. We have Cape 
Kennedy in Florida and the John F. 
Kennedy Airport in New York. The 
Kennedy postage stamp and the Ken- 
nedy half dollar will forever remind us 
of the great man who was our 35th Presi- 
dent. Around the world, nations great 
and small have honored a beloved leader 
by naming streets and parks and schools 
and hospitals for John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. In England a part of Runnymede 
Park, where a monument is planned for 
our late President, was given to the 
United States. John F. Kennedy does 
not lack for reminders of his life and 
service throughout the world. 

Yet, in the course of time, those of 
us who daily pass the buildings and 
memorials and monuments which com- 
memorate the life of a great man some- 
times tend to forget the man the edifice 
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honors. As days become years and years 
decades, we humanly and prosaically fail 
to recall the reason for the building of or 
the naming of the structure. That is 
why, it seems to me, the setting aside of 
a day each year—a special day which 
becomes a notable day—would be fitting 
and appropriate to honor the memory of 
the late President of the United States, 
John F. Kennedy. Unlike a building or 
an area or a coin, we would never get 
so used to it that it would become com- 
monplace enough for us to forget its rea- 
son for being. 

Earlier this year, Alderman Joseph P. 
Roddy of the St. Louis Board of Alder- 
men offered a resolution proposing that 
the fourth Sunday in the month of No- 
vember of every year be declared John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy Day. That resolu- 
tion was approved by the St. Louis Board 
of Aldermen, the governing body of the 
city of St. Louis. It seems to me that 
designation of that particular Sunday of 
each year would be a fitting day to “‘rec- 
ognize and appropriately observe” our 
remembrance of an outstanding figure 
in our history whose death in the month 
of November left only grief in the hearts 
of Americans. Alderman Roddy’s pro- 
posal, adopted as City of St. Louis Reso- 
lution 55, and signed by Donald Gunn, 
president; and Frank C. Boland, clerk; 
and which was the basis for the House 
joint resolution I have today introduced, 
is as follows: 

Crry or St. Lovis REsoLUTION 55 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the late 
President of the United States, gave his life 
‘by assassination, for his country; and 

Whereas the same John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy has been acclaimed by able, clear- 
thinking men as the greatest leader of the 
free nations of the world of modern times; 
and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy was a 
literal champion of freedom and justice for 
all and a figurative symbol of liberty for the 
whole world and in particular to those in his 
own country heretofore denied its blessings; 
and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy lifted 
the hope of oppressed people in all parts 
of every continent; and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy despite 
many personal afflictions during his brief 
life, met every crisis of the times with courage 
and honor, distinguishing himself in the 
armed services in World War II, as a Con- 
gressman, Senator, and finally as President 
of the United States; and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy, among 
his many accomplishments as U.S. President, 
checked communism in Berlin, in Cuba, and 
in other threatening areas; negotiated the 
ban on atmospheric atom bomb tests; was 
solicitous for help to the aged; promoted 
the cause of tax relief for the needy, and time 
without number provided outstanding lead- 
ership in economic, military, and labor 
forums ever carrying a torch for full enjoy- 
ment by all of every civil right guaranteed 
by the U.S. Constitution; and 

Whereas It has been traditional in the 
United States to commemorate the memory 
of our truly great leaders according them 
special days as evidenced by Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln Days; and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy's stat- 
ure, ability, achievement, and martyred sac- 
rifice entitles him to be so honored and 
commemorated and remembered: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Aldermen of 
the City of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, 
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which State gave our mighty Nation the 
venerable Harry S. Truman, honorably re- 
quests that Missouri's capable delegation in 
the U.S. Congress including the Honorable 
Srvant Sxamcron and Epwaap V. Lona, Sen- 
ators, together with St. Louis’ Representa- 
tives Franx KARSTEN and LEONOR SULLIVAN 
initiate all necessary steps and actions to- 
ward having the fourth Sunday in Novem- 
ber of every year declared to be nationally 
noticed, recognized, and appropriately ob- 
served as John Fitzgerald Kennedy Day and 
that copies of this resolution, aside from 
being forwarded to the above named oficials 
also be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the President of the US. 
Senate, and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to his brave bereaved 
widow and family. 
Offered by Alderman Joseph P. Roddy. 
DONALD GUNN., 
President. 
Frank C. BOLAND, 

Clerk, St. Louis Board of Aldermen. 


Federal Exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
congratulate my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. BEN- 
JAMIN ROSENTHAL, for his fine speech in 
the House of Representatives a few weeks 
ago on the U.S. Pavilion at the New York 
World's Fair and the exhibits which it 
contains. 

As a Representative from Brooklyn I 
am a Close neighbor of the fair, and had 
the privilege of accompanying President 
Johnson to the ribbon-cutting ceremony 
at the U.S. Pavilion on the opening day 
of the fair: April 22 of this year. 

I was struck by the architectural 
beauty of the building which our Govern- 
ment has constructed. I have returned 
on subsequent occasions and have been 
equally impressed with the concept and 
execution of the exhibits which are 
housed in this splendid structure. 

In these times of social turmoil and 
political unrest throughout the world it 
is noteworthy that our country has pro- 
duced an exhibit that represents the ma- 
jor issues of these challenging years. It 
is the mark of a democratic society that 
it constantly reevaluates its problems 
and its opportunities. 

The Federal exhibit, which is created 
around the theme “Challenge to Great- 
ness" will help Americans and our for- 
eign visitors alike to better understand 
the responsibilities and challenges that 
each of us face today. In our continued 
efforts to expand the realities of freedom 
there is no better place for Americans to 
look than to the heritage of our glorious 
past and to find there inspiration for our 
unsettled future. 

The Department of Commerce which 
has created this imaginative show on the 
New York World's Fair grounds deserves 
our praise and our congratulations. 
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Sing Them an Old Song 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr, Speaker, the Talla- 
hhassee Democrat, of Tallahassee, Fla., 
published a most thought provoking edi- 
torial on Monday, August 3. This edi- 
torial articulated a belief which I believe 
is shared by the overwhelming opinion 
of Americans relative to the United 
Nations. 

I am asking that it be reprinted here 
since the Secretary of the United Nations 
is in Washington today to talk with the 
President of the United States. 

I believe we should forcefully carry 
out the charter. To do less is to make a 
mockery of the entire United Nations 
structure. Now is the time to see if the 
United Nations will have the Russians 
live by the rules, and if not, I say let them 
een I do not believe we can do 
less, 

‘The following is the editorial: 

Sing THEM AN OLD SONG 

All weekend, the words of an old song have 
been popping sketchily to mind. They say 
something like, “I can get along without you 
very well," 

What recalted them is the report from 
United Nations headquarters that Premier 
Khrushchev is threatening to withdraw Rus- 
bia if its vote is taken away for nonpayment 
of dues and bills. The charter provides for 
such action after 2 years of delinquency, and 
Russia is running behind, 

The threat to withdraw doesn’t frighten 
us, We pray it won't frighten the present 
administration in Washington out of carry- 
ing through its insistence on suspension of 
Russian voting rights at the UN. ‘The same 
action should be pressed against other de- 
faulters: The Ukraine, White Russia, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania (all Red satellites) and Argentina, 
Bolivia, Nationalist China, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Paraguay, Uruguay. If the 
Russian Communist satellites joined in with- 
drawing rather than pay or go without votes, 
it would remove elght key Communist votes 
fromthe General Assembly and a whole lot 
of dissension, subversion, and obstruction 
from the world forum. 

Tf these Communist nations were sincerely 
interested in solving world problems by 
proper discussion and compromise, it might 
be desirable to keep them in the organiza- 
tion, It has been perfectly cloar from the 
start, however, that they consider U.N. mem- 
bership as nothing but a tool to be used for 

“thelr own gains. Our Nation's folly has been 
that we have made the internationalism of 
the U.N. a cornerstone of our foreign policy 
while nearly all other nations see it as an 
instrument for their nationalist goals. Yet 
we, with only one vote, have been paying 
most of the bills, and playing generous host 
to manipulators who use their ballots as a 
bloc and won't pony up for the expenses. 

So lets exert every influence we can to get 
other respectable nations to join us in foro- 
ing Russia and its satellites to pay up or shut 
up, even though it means their bloc resig- 
nation from the U.N. With them out of the 
way, the U.N. might lose some of its futility. 
It might become a genuine alliance of free- 
dom-loving nations. With some changes in 
-the charter, including a realistic reapportion- 
ment of representation, it might become such 
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a force for good and such a force against evil 
in the world, that it would justify the pride 
and hope which some idealists among us re- 
tain for it. 

Keeping Russia and its cohorts in the game 
merely to maintain contact with them is like 
a salesman playing poker with a bunch of 
deadbeat customers who use marked cards 
and cheat on the rules. It soon eats up the 
profits, ` 

So let's force the issue. If they'd rather 
quit than play straight, let them go home 
with their dirty deck. We can get along 
without them very well. In fact, there is 
another old song coming to mind; “We'll be 
glad when you're gone, you rascal you.” 


The Unemployment Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


oF Missount 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust edition of Fortune magazine notes 
that in spite of a continuing high level 
of unemployment, signs of tightness in 
certain areas of the labor market have 
been multiplying. These indicators in- 
clude a sharp increase in overtime hours, 
a low unemployment rate for married 
men and a large increase in voluntary 
part-time workers. 

As for the unemployed themselves, 
Fortune points out that more than one- 
half of the jobless are women and young- 
er people. Many of the rest have little 
skill or live in depressed areas. 

‘Trends in employment suggest that the 
greatest potential for permanent expan- 
sion of employment may not always be 
jobs of the sort for which the current 
labor supply is suited. As Fortune points 
out, it is more likely that labor of certain 
kinds may well be in short supply at the 
same time that surpluses continue else- 
where in the labor market. Under these 
circumstances, a high level of total un- 
employment is likely to be with us for 
the foreseeable future. 

‘To those in the current administration. 
who would make national economic pol- 
icies on the basis of a high unemploy- 
ment rate, Fortune has a wise word of 
caution, The unemployment situation is 
such that the aggregate unemployment 
figures has lost much of its significance 
as a guide to business personnel plan- 
ning as well as a guide for national eco- 
nomic policies. 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
insert the article from Fortune magazine 
in the Recorp at this point: 

‘UNEMPLOYMENT PARADOX 

‘Unemployment has shown a decline from 
58 percent of the labor force in the spring 
of 1963 to 5.3 percent in the spring of 1964, 
and should fall by at least another one-half 
of 1 percent by next spring. This would still 
leave it above the 4.2 percent average for 
the boom year of 1956, and above the 
4-percent target often used for defining 
a condition of “full employment.” While 
employment has been rising, so has the total 
labor force. Indeed, we may come to face 
the paradox of some stringenctes of labor 
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while the total unemployment figure re- 
mains above 4 percent. 
SIGNS OF TIGHTNESS 

Signs of tightness In areas of the labor 
market have been multiplying. Overtime 
hours in manufacturing now exceed those 
in the boom of 1956. The unemployment 
tate of married men has dropped further in 
the past 12 months to 2.8 percent. This is 
within reach of the 1956 level, and that 
for craftsmen has fallen to a similar point. 
Unemployment among unskilled laborers is 
still over 10 percent, but has been dipping 
significantly. Meanwhile the number of vol- 
untary part-time workers has grown by 50 
percent since 1956, and now comprises 7,800,- 
000. Each on average works half as many 
hours as a full-time employee. On the other 
hand, a record number of nearly 4 million 
people held 2 Jobs last year. 

‘There are also signs of labor-market slack. 
Among the unemployed, the proportion who 
have had no previous experience in Jobs will 
probably average In excess of 15 percent this 
year for the first time, The number of 
teenagers in the labor force has been in- 
creasing and now runs to about 6,600,000, 
or a quarter again as many as in 1956. One- 
sixth of these youngsters are out of work 
versus 10 percent then. The number of 
women in the labor force has also been 
growing faster of late. Unemployment 
among women is over 6 percent, though it 
has been easing, More than half of all the 
unemployed, in fact, are elther women or 
younger people, Many of the rest have little 
skill or live in depressed areas. And there 
are still 530,000 who have been unemployed 
for half a year or more, versus 230,000 in 
1956. 

‘Whether the unemployment rate will fall 
faster than it has been doing will depend 
‘on much more than the state of the economy 
per se. It will also matter how fast e00- 
nomic rise opens up new Jobs, where they 
are, and how many new workers come to seek 
them. The total labor force grows errati- 
cally: 1t was on its normal tretid line in 
mid-1961, then fell behind until mid-1963, 
and picked up again, Some experts think it 
may go above its normal trend line as in- 
creased Job opportunities lure more women, 
teenagers, and older men into the market, 
which would tend to keep the unemploy- 
ment rate up. Meanwhile, however, produc- 
tivity may diminish as the boom advances 
and this would tend to be favorable to em- 
ployment, at least in the short term. 

‘The rate of gain in nonfarm productivity 
between 1960 and 1963 exceeded its long- 
term average. This year it has shown some 
signs of slowing down, and this may con- 
tinue as employers take on less-skilled work- 
ers and experience the usual sorts of dim- 
culties in getting newly bullt plants on 
stream. Productivity may also suffer as the 
result of changes in overall output. The 
shift of demand from defense output, which 
has a high value per man-hour, to more con- 
sumer goods, which require more lower wage 
sales employees, tends to pull productivity 
down. : 

GROWTH serors 

Since 1966, as well as in the past year, the 
biggest employment gains have been scored 
in trade, finance, services, and in State and 
local government. Employment has changed 
far less in Federal Government and in in- 
dustrial activities such as manufacturing, 
Within manufacturing, nonproduction work- 
ers (professional, technical, clerical, ete.) 
have been increasing as much as 6 percent 
a year, but that gain has now slowed down 
to about 1 percent, Jobs for production 
workers have been going up faster than be- 
fore, and still more openings for them may 
appear as productivity gains slacken. 

‘These trends suggest that the greatest po- 
tentials for the permanent expansion of em- 
ployment may not always be jobs of the 
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Sort for which the current labor supply is 
Suited. It is more likely that labor of certain 
kinds may well get short at the same time 
that surpluses continue elsewhere in the 
labor market, thus keeping the total unem- 
Ployment rate above 4 percent in the fore- 
Seeable future. In this sense, the “aggre- 
Bate” figure has lost much of its significance 
as a guide to business’ own personnel plan- 
ning, and indeed, perhaps for national pol- 
icies as well. 


Potomac River Basin Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Army Corps of Engineers study of the 
Potomac River is one of the most com- 
Prehensive surveys ever made of a river 
system. The report and the recommen- 
dations, however, have proved to be 

controversial, While I am in fa- 
Vor of many of the recommendations in- 
cluded in this survey report, I have pub- 
licly stated on several occasions my op- 
Position to the proposal for a high dam 
on the Potomac at Seneca, Md. 

On September 4, 1963, David V. Auld, 
Director of Sanitary Engineering for the 
District of Columbia made a report to 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 

rs on the survey indicating his 
doubts as to the efficacy of the pollution 
Control features of the plan particularly 
in the case of the Seneca project. Just 
Tecently he reiterated these views in an 
informal discussion of the Engineers 
Potomac River report with the District 

joners. 

I believe Mr. Auld’s views are sound 
and include them here for the attention 
and consideration of my colleagues: 

Srarement or Davin V. AULD 

These comments do not reflect the official 
View of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Fae of Columbia, but are entirely my 


The plan under consideration provides 
for an adequate water supply both in quan- 
tity and quality, when needed, and at rea- 
sonable cost. Alternates involving distilla- 
tion, desalinization, and the like are not now 
Attractive either as to cost or feasibility and 
in my judgment would not provide a sound 

on which to predicate a plan for a 
future public water supply of metropolitan 
dimensions. Based on present knowledge 
and practice the water supply proposals are 
entirely reasonable. 

The pollution control features of the plan 
tor the 


One must rely largely on conjecture as to 

size and nature of the benefits which 
Would accrue from the increased flows pro- 
Posed. This is not to say that flow augmen- 
tation for water quality improvement is 
Undesirable. 


I believe the overall plan should be ap- 


Proved in principle. However, I do not 
believe the individual projects for pollution 
control of the lower Potomac should go 
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into the construction stage until the river's 


Antipoverty Legislation a Blueprint for 
Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 6, 1964 

Mr. DERWINSKI. / Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow the House will vote on the so- 
called antipoverty bill. Last Saturday's 
Chicago Daily News had a column by 
the distinguished writer A. T. Burch, who 
deyoted his column to pointing out the 
confusion inherent in this legislation. I 
would certainly hope that the Members 
will ponder this article seriously despite 
the fact that their arms are twisted be- 
fore they cast their ballots on this 
m 


easure. 

‘The article follows: 

As A. T. Burch Sees Ir: Anriroverrr 
LEGISLATION A BLUEPRINT FOR CONFUSION 
‘The U.S. Government has several agencies 

‘whose purpose is to protect the consumer. 
One of them is the Federal Trade Commis- 

sion, an independent agency. It is con- 


g 
packaging, labeling, and advertising. 

If this commission had Jurisdiction over 
Presidential programs and acts of Congress, 
I would expect it to take severe measures 

the labeling, packaging, and adver- 
tising of the antipoverty bill. 

‘This bill passed the Senate early this week 
and is awaiting action in the House. 

In the view of Representative PETER 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Republican, of New Jersey, 
some of the bill's contents are dangerous, 

FRELINGHUYSEN believes that the director 
of the program, if It becomes law, has the 
power and intention to spend large sums in 
New York in a way that would undermine 
the authority of the mayor. His views were 
reported in Chicago's American last Monday 
by Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott. They are 
contradicted by members of the staff of R. 
Sargent Shriver, who will direct the program 
1f it is adopted. 

FRELINGHUYSEN, according to Allen-Scott, 
believes that Shriver brought about the 
merger of two of the newer and more ex- 
tremist civil rights groups in New York— 
Haryou and ACT. 

Shriver was able to do this, according to 
these critics, by promising that HARYOU- 
ACT would have a large share of responsibll- 
ity, if not control, of $100 million to be 
bestowed on the Harlem area of Manhattan 
Island if the antipoverty bill is enacted. 
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Both these organizations have, with others, 
insistently demanded the removal of New 
York's chief of police because of the brutality 
the force is alleged to have used in suppress- 
ing the bloody Harlem rioting and prolonged 
looting. Fretovcuursen believes this would 
damage the authority of the local govern- 
ment, and he objects to rewarding those who 
Propose it. 

I was unable to reach Shriver personally, 
but I was assured by a member of his staff 
that /HUYSEN’S assumptions are un- 
true. He did not deny that these organiza- 
tions might be given a share of responsi- 
bility in spending whatever money might be 
allocated to Harlem under the antipoverty 
bill. He did deny that Shriver was respon- 
sible for their merger, which, he said, had 
been contemplated long before the pending 
Dill was introduced. Other sources express 
doubt that such a merger has been achieved. 


LITTLE LIMITATION OF DIRECTOR 


Even if Representative FRELINGHUYSEN'S 
views are exaggerated and inaccurate, the 
inquiries they prompted me to make did 
confirm the fact that the Director of the 
antipoyerty program would have wide dis- 
cretion to allocate public money to unoffi- 
cial, private groups. 

In the original antipoverty bill, there seem 
to be virtually no legal limits to the Direc- 
tor’s discretion or caprice. However, an 
amendment adopted by the Senate shortly 
before the bill passed that Chamber does 
set up one new limitation. A proposal under 
this bill to alloca’ 


of a State where the money is to 
be spent, if he acts within 30 days, 

‘This is no absolute guarantee against ap- 
propriating money to private groups in what- 
ever way seems most likely to achieve a par- 
tisan political purpose. ‘The Director of the 
Program ang the Governors of some States 
will be members of the same party, under 
any administration. 

Shriver may be a man of such nonpolitical 


Even so, he will not be Director of the pro- 


considerable confusion and some bitter argu- 
ment in Chicago. 


bornness, inflexibility, lack of imagination 
and so on because, the editorial said, they 
were unduly interested in maint 
cial control over Federal funds sought by 


linguency. 

The city got less than it asked for, the 
Dally News sald, because it had not dele- 
gated sufficient authority to citizen groups 
in an experimental area on the Near North 
Side. 
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Some of the assertions in the Daily News 
are disputed by Patrick Hoy, chairman of 
the city’s Joint youth development commit- 
tee, and by the head of its staff, Charles 
Livermore. 

‘There is no dispute between them and 
the Daily News that there has been pro- 
Ionged controversy about the degree to which 
citizen participation (which all favor) im- 
plies citizen authority and citizen respon- 
sibility for basic decisions. 

Hoy and Livermore ascribe some of the 
difficulty to the official committee's refusal 
of a demand from the citizen groups that 
they be given some $75,000 just to organize. 
‘The joint committee took the stand that a 
citizen's group is healthier, more meaning- 
ful and effective when it finances its own 
organization. 

In the area of this experiment—north 
from the Chicago River to Pullerton, and 
‘west from the lake to the North Branch of 
the Chicago River—there is a great deal of 
wealth, as well as a great deal of poverty. 

Actually, the $500,000 the city has been 
promised by the Federal authority for each 
of 2 years—$1 million in all—looks to me 
like a substantial amount to supplement 
existing services in an area of this size. 

In any case, the dispute which the Daily 
News took note of looks like an exact blue- 
print of what may be expected to happen in 
many communities under the antipoverty 
bill if it is enacted. 

‘The antidelinguency program would un- 
doubtedly be taken over by the antipoy- 
erty organization at Washington with various 
other existing programs. Some of the peo- 
ple who drafted the existing bill helped to 
draft the proposed one. 

SHRIVER EXPLAINS ORGANIZATION 


In testifying before a congressional com- 
mittee, Shriver explained how he thought 
community action programs should be or- 
ganized: 


“The most successful community action 
* s © usually includes the political, business, 
labor, and religious leaders, the school board, 
the employment service, the public welfare 
department, private social welfare agencies 
and neighborhood houses in a coordinated 
attack of local poverty. Above all it includes 
‘the poor people of the community whose first 
opportunity. must be the opportunity to help 
themselves.” 

All this participation is excellent; but 
where is the difference between participa- 
tion and final authority over disputed ques- 
tions? It is not spelled out. 

I do not believe that a public servant 
exercising authority legally entrusted to him 
4s necessarily less competent in his field than 
& social worker or sociologist picked at ran- 
dom, or a poor man picked because he is ex- 
tremely poor. 

Granted that all these “unoffictals” may 
have valuable advice to offer. 

Nevertheless, I believe that in spending 
public money the lines of responsibility and 
the channels ought to be clear enough for 
an accountant, at some stage, to identify 
and follow them. 


Prayer and Bible Reading in the Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
permission of the writer I am inserting 
herewith a letter addressed to me from 
Mr. J. Goodloe Jackson, president of the 
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Board of Education of Allegany County 
in Maryland. I am also inserting here- 
with a statement made by Mr. Jackson 
at a board meeting of the Allegany 
County Board of Education, on January 
16, 1964. 

Mr. Jackson speaks for himself as one 
member of the board of education, and I 
think the remarks in his letter and in his 
statement are very significant in sup- 
port of a constitutional amendment to 
permit prayer and Bible reading in our 
public schools. 

The letter and statement follow: 

Jour 28, 1964. 
Hon. Frank BECKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Becker: My wife and 
I saw and heard your able presentation of 
arguments favoring the enactment of the 
Becker amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

This on ABC telecast from Washington, 
D.C. To our way of thinking, your points 
were well taken, and far superior to the argu- 
ments of the Honorable James E. Corman, 
who followed you. 

It was noted by me that you emphasized 
many points that I have been using, as I have 
spoken to many service clubs, and other or- 
ganizations, urging support of your amend- 
ment. Am enclosing statement read at the 
January meeting of our county board of 
education, of which I have the honor to be 
president. 

Iam a Baptist, steeped in the history and 
traditions of that faith, as alNot my people 
on every side were Baptists. My maternal 
grandfather was a Baptist minister of some 
note. It is a matter of grave concern that 
so many self-styled leaders of the Baptist 
conventions speak against the Becker 
amendment. From my contacts with Bap- 
tists of this area, I feel that you made a very 
pertinent point when you sald that many of 
these leaders are “Generals without an 
army.” 

Am glad you will continue your fight to 
see to it that the right to read the Bible, and 
pray in our schools, will be restored to the 
young people who wish to do so. I, too, am 
continuing this fight. Even if we lose this 
time, I shall keep on fighting. 

In today's mall, I received a communica- 
tion from our Congressman at large, CARLTON 
R. Stickies. He enclosed a copy of “Exten- 
sion of Remarks of Hon. CARLTON R. SICKLES, 
of Maryland, in the House of Representatives, 
‘Tuesday, May 5, 1964." He didn’t bother to 
send me any of the testimony favoring your 
amendment. Ho Hum. 

Best wishes for success. 

J. Gooptoz Jackson. 
STATEMENT ON BIBLE READING AND PRAYER IN 

ScHooLs Mane BY J. GOODLOE JACKSON, 

PRESIDENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION OF ALLE- 

GANY COUNTY AT BOARD MEETING, JANUARY 

16, 1964 

In view of the fact that attacks from many 
sources are being leveled at our ideals and 
traditions, and, if permitted to continue 
unchallenged, will result in the establish- 
ment of a government ruled by an atheistic 
and vociferous minority, the following state- 
ment is made, 

It should be understood that these views 
are my own, and not necessarily the views 
of the other members of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Allegany County: 

‘These are indeed trying times, and we 
should be concerned about certain trends in 
our national life. Each one of us, especially 
the youth of our country, needs a faith to 
which we can turn for comfort; an anchor 
that can hold us steady in the troubled seas 
we must travel, Such a faith, and such an 
anchor, is a belief in God. It is most impor- 
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tant that all of us, young and old, maintain 
our right to take God with us wherever 
we go. 

It is high time that God-fearing people, 
Christians and Jews, start resisting the 
forces that are attempting to rule out reli- 
gious observances from the American way 
of life. To that end the following promise 
4s made to the parents and young people of 
Allegany County: 

Every means at my command will be used 
to help maintain the rights of our boys and 
girls to read the Bible, or Torah, in any pub- 
lic school building, and, when they wish to 
do so, pray in the name of the Christ of 
Peter, James, and John, or in the name of 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Every member of every board of educa- 
tion in Maryland is asked to make similar 
pledges. 

It is a sad commentary on the thinking of 
men of my generation that, in this “Nation 
under God,” it would be necessary to ask 
for a law permitting our children to conduct, 
in our public schools, services honoring Him. 

As such a procedure has become necessary, 
all citizens everywhere are urged to ask their 
U.S. Senators and Congressmen to support 
the Becker amendment, and House bill 9109, 
recently introduced in Congress by our own 
Congressman, the Honorable Cates “Mac” 
MATHIAS. 


Antipoverty Bill Falls Short of Mark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
or 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House considers the so-called antipov- 
erty bill, I would like to bring to the 
attention of the membership an edi- 
torial from the August 3, 1964, Los 
Angeles Times entitled “Antipoverty Bill 
Falls Short of Mark.” 

In discussing the shortcomings of the 
proposal, the Times states: 

A truly effective war on poverty will not 
be adversely affected by taking time to think 
things through and develop programs likely 
to eliminate root causes of poverty. Hasty 
action to patch together a program designed 
to pay political dividends in November would 
be a tragic disservice to the actual poor who 
do need help. 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

ANTIPOVERTY BILL FALLS SHORT OF MARK 

President Johnson's "all-out war on pov- 
erty” program drew general approval in prin- 
ciple when first announced, but the Times 
Teserved final judgment until the details 
were filled in. 

Now that the i's have been dotted and the 
t’s crossed in the legislation before the 
House, it is apparent that Mr. Johnson's per- 
formance falls short of his original purpose. 

Tho President's assertion that the anti- 
poverty bill is “must” legislation, which 
should be approved by Congress forthwith, 
must be challenged. 

In its present form, the antipoverty legis- 
lation is compounded of political nostrums, 
wishful thinking, and sincere idealism—in 
about equal proportions. To suggest that 
this “Economic Opportunity Act” is the de- 
finitive answer to poverty in America, and 
that it should be translated into law without 
full and wide discussion, is so much non- 
sense. 
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To be specific, the antipoverty bill needs 
much clearer definitions of the role of State 


Gram were recognition of the fact that the 
Administration bill concentrated too much 
Power over attractive political handouts in 
Wi 


fashington. 

Before any money gets to the actual poor, 
vast sums would be absorbed by this new 
bureaucracy. It might be wiser to define 
their tasks more exactly before recruiting 
these new legions, 

A truly effective war on poverty will not be 
adversely affected by taking time to think 
things through and develop programs likely 
to eliminate root causes of poverty. Hasty 
action to patch together a program designed 
to pay political dividends in November would 
be a tragic disservice to the actual poor who 
do need help. 

The House would do well to heed the 
counsel of those who urge redrafting a more 
effective attack on poverty in a calmer, post- 
election atmosphere. 


Social Security Amendments of 1964 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1964 

The House m Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11865) to in- 
Crease benefits under the Federal old-age, 
Survivors, and disability insurance system, to 
Provide child's insurance benefits beyond 
Sge 18 while in school, to provide widow's 
its at age 60 on a reduced basis, to pro- 
Vide benefits for certain individuals not 
otherwise eligible at age 72, to improve the 
Actuarial status of the trust funds, to extend 

coverage, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
always supported legislation which 
Would provide a better social security 
System for our senior citizens, the dis- 
abled, and our widows and minor chil- 
dren. It is a pleasure to support this 
legislation today. Although providing a 
Small raise, it is still a step in the right 
direction. This bill will provide for an 
increase in social security payments to 
all drawing social security today. This 
increase is needed to meet the high cost 
of living. Our elderly citizens cannot 
met the rising cost of rent, food, and 
Medicine, This increase is long overdue. 

This social security bill will also pro- 
vide payments for many wives, widows 
and aged workers when they reach age 
72 who did not work long enough under 
Social security to meet present require- 
ments. This bill will help many chil- 
dren to continue in school by providing 
for the payment of a child’s benefit be- 
yond age 18 and up to age 22 if the child 
4s in school or college. This bill will 
improve the protection for aging widows 
by lowering the age to 60 when they can 
first become eligible for benefits on a re- 
duced basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this com- 
mittee and the House will yet consider 
the bill I introduced which would permit 
& person to draw social security after 30 
Years on the same job when that person 
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becomes disabled to continue on that 
job. 

Mr. Chairman, T have told this House 
and I say again that some textile work- 
ers in my district have worked in the 
textile mills for more than 30 years and 
still cannot draw social security though 
disabled to continue on that job. Ihave 
known textile employees, men 
women, who worked 40 years and some 
even more, and still could not draw their 
social security because of that provision 
of the law which states that to be dis- 
abled, a person must be unable to engage 
in any other work at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this pro- 
vision of the law is unfair and should be 
changed. When a person works for 30 
years in a textile mill and becomes dis- 
abled because of injury or ill health, 
then I say, Mr. Chairman, that person 
should start drawing social security, It 
is a hardship and it is wrong for such 
a person to have to go around knocking 
on doors seeking other employment. Mr. 
Chairman, you know and I know it is 
next to impossible for this person to get 
another job. 

I am speaking today primarily of tex- 
tile workers because I have such a great 
textile industry in my congressional dis- 
trict. More people are employed in the 
textile industry in my district than all 
other employment combined. Although 
I have mentioned my textile workers as 
an example, I think any worker in the 
United States in any industry should be 
able to draw social security after 30 years 
on the same job when disabled. 


Reaching for the Moon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. FUQUA. _ Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
all Americans are justly proud of our re- 
cent success in photographing the hith- 
erto unknown surface of the moon from 
close range. The flight of Ranger 7 has 
been hailed as the greatest advance in 
astronomy since the discovery of the 
telescope by Galileo. 

The Tallahassee Democrat, of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., on August 2, 1964, printed 
an editorial dealing with this subject 
which I would like to have reprinted 
here, as it expresses so well my feeling 
about this important advance. 

The editorial follows: 

REACHING FOR THE Moon 

Earthbound man has fired a missile from 
his spinning sphere at a spinning satellite 
238,000 miles in space and landed it within 
9 miles of the precise target after command- 
ing it successfully to send back 4,000 closeup 
photographs of the moon as 1t approached 
collision. 

The magnitude of the accomplishment 
must be awesome even to those scientists 
who brought it about. It overwhelms those 
of us who can’t hit a dove in flight, or throw 
a ball across homeplate, or take a snapshot 
in focus. 

‘This success with the Ranger shot after 
six failures cost $250 million, which is just a 
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part of the expenditure already made and 
committed in our space exploration program. 
Some question whether the results are worth 
the cost, Most Americans, we believe, will 
not begrudge it. Most of them, their confi- 
dence now restored after the depressing shock 
of being beaten to the draw by the first Rus- 
sian sputnik, must recognize that the ques- 
tion has not been whether we could afford to 
accept that challenge but whether we could 
afford not to compete. 

From almost any angle, default would have 
been unthinkable to our citizen taxpayers. 

In a little while, now, we'll put men on the 
moon. They probably won't send back tre- 
mendous material wealth; but we know their 
mission 1s a peaceful pursuit of knowledge 
and a defense against those who almost 
surely would use our moon as a platform for 
aggression and conquest. We simply must 
have our men there first, even 1f we have to 
stop some profligate handouts of our tax 
money at home and abroad which serve po- 
litical purposes in the name of public phi- 
lanthropy. This moon must be our base for 
observation and peaceful exploration of 
space. The cost is as justifiable as the price 
paid by European nations for the discovery 
and exploration of the Western Hemisphere, 
and probably no more expensive by our 20th 
century standards than those ventures were 
by standards of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Besides, mankind must reach for the moon, 
It has been his quest since the first dawn of 
human imagination, Reaching for the moon 
must have been one of our primeval im- 
pulses, challenging our ignorant forebears to 
inquire and to aspire. Of course, people 
could exist indefinitely on this earth with- 
out exploring the moon; but f no man 
aspired, all men would be merely animals 
competing ruthlessly for survival, hunting 
furtively because they also were hunted. For 
Whatever purpose man was created or 
evolved, it is not served by shrinking from 
intellectual curiosity, and exploration of new 
vistas, 


A Light To Live By 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
unfortunately common practice in 
Washington for many spokesmen to ex- 
plain away the precepts of our Consti- 
tution and the political philosophy of our 
Founding Fathers as being archaic and 
not appropriate to present times, 

I believe it is necessary, Mr. Speaker, 
for us to pause on occasion and quietly 
dwell on the virtues of our land. Just. 
this type of thought is reflected in an edi- 
torial in the Pointer Publications, of 
Riverdale, 11l., July 20. 

I place this inspiring editorial in the 
Recorp at this point. 

A Licur To lave Br 

It is customarily to think of the United 
States as a young nation, and genealogically 
this is true. As a people, as Americans 
owing allegiance to none but ourselves, we 
are young. We declared our independence 
188 years ago. We won it after 7 bitter years 
of war 181 years ago. But what we forget is 
that young as we are, we are nevertheless the 
oldest major republic on earth. 
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We have more experience at community 
government than any other nation save 
Switzerland. It has worked wonderfully 
well for us. Even our Civil War resulted in 
cementing us more firmly together, and in 
our 181 years we have grown from a small, 
barely independent nation into the lustiest, 
most powerful people of them all, 

What our detractors cannot conceive is 
that we have no desire to rule. Autocratic 
governments must rule to live; they cannot 
govern because to govern is to carry out the 
wishes of the citizenry and few citizens of 
any nation want domination and political 
slavery, 

‘The distractions which surround us must 
not obscure in our minds the means of pre- 
serving what our forefathers gained for us 
nearly 200 years ago, Those patriots lit a 
lamp that still burns brighter than any other 
‘and if we tend it well it will continue to shed 
its warm and kindly light long after the 
cold flame of despotism has burned itself out, 


Why Worry About the Generation To 
Come? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Rock 
County Star-Herald, of Luverne, Minn., 
has recently commented on the business 
of “being liberal with your money.” 

I place the editorial at this point in the 
RECORD: 

[Prom the Rock Boab Sees July 9, 
Worry ABOUT THE GENERATION To 
Come? , 

A usually infallible yardstick as to what 
is meant by “political liberal” is that it is 
someone who “is liberal with your money.” 

By that yardstick then the Senators Mc- 
Caxray and Humpnney have now been ele- 
vated into the all-time liberal hall of fame. 
‘There they can join their Minnesota Demo- 
cratic colleagues trom the House. 

All struck a mighty blow for freedom of 
thelr pocketbooks. Each one has joined up 
to beat down economy forces, who oppose 
rasing congressional salaries from $22,500 to 
$30,000 a year. 

‘This band of immortals voted, too, against 
the amendment fought for by Senator Prox- 
mmx, Democrat, of Wisconsin, which would 
haye reduced the cost of this salary pork 
barreling by $9,600,000. 

Not only congressional salaries are to be 
raised by the raid on the taxpayer dollars 
but included, too, 1s a vast gaggle of other 
Federal employees, 1,700,000 of them in all. 
Civil service workers, judges, postal workers, 
members of congressional staffs, and other 
Federal employees. 

Senator Humpnarr and Serfator Mc- 
Canta are completely out of tune with the 
thinking of the vast majority of their con- 
stituents who are struggling under crushing 
tax burdens. 

But—these are the days when liberal 
thinking says there 1s no question about it— 
you can cut taxes, and increase spending 
and the national debt limit without a worry 
in the world. 

Sounds like the old days of the French 
kings who operated on the “after me—the 
deluge” philosophy. 


war 
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No Substance to Charges That Ocean 
Freight Rates Discriminate Against 
American Exporters 


EXTENSION ÓF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been so many misleading and er- 
roneous statements made to our House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and placed in the Recorp, that 
my colleague, the gentleman from Call- 
fornia (Mr. Matu1arp) and I presented 
a joint statement to our committee to call 
attention to the errors, I am inserting 
it in the Recorp for the same purpose, 
No Sussrance to Omarors THAT Ocean 

Freioat Rares DISCRIMINATE AGAINST 

AMERICAN EXPORTERS 


Mr, Chairman, Mr. Mantaro has asked 
that the record show that he subscribes to 
the following statement and that it be con- 
sidered a joint expression by both of us. 

‘The purpose of the current Bonner com- 
mittee hearings is very clear, It is to review 
the progress that the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission has made toward enforcing the dual- 
rate contract provisions for international 
steamship conferences which were legalized 
3 years ago under Public Law 87-846. 

In those 3 years, the Maritime Commission 
has been required under various congres- 
sional mandates and other pressures to try 
to accomplish this and a great many other 
things, If there have been delays in their 
programs, there no doubt are reasonable ex- 
planations, I know of nothing in the record 
that reflects adversely upon the present Com- 
mission's diligence, determination, and 
energy. But, unfortunately, in these hear- 
ings, we have been led along a road far away 
from the immediate and primary question 
concerning the implementation of dual-rate 
contracts, 


Our attention has been preoccupied with 
serious charges against the steamship con- 
ference system itself—charges that have for 
some months diverted the Maritime Com- 
mission’s resources and abilities away from 
its foremost responsibility—the effective ad- 
ministration of the Shipping Act of 1916, as 
amended, for the purpose of assisting ex- 
porters, importers, and the maritime industry 
to build up our foreign trade under an ad- 
ministration and ground rules satisfactoy 
and fair to all. I refer, of course, to the 
charges that disparities between export and 
import rates set by conferences threaten the 
export trade of the United States and ad- 
versely affect the balance of payments, 

We submit that it is time to lay these 
charges to rest once and for all and get 
along with the more important business at 
hand. 

Let me emphasize that there should be 
proper concern over anything that impedes 
the foreign trade of the United States, par- 
ticularly exports which are vital to our bal- 
‘ance-of-payments position, And it is en- 
tirely appropriate, as directed in section 
212(e) of the Merchant Marine Aot, 1936, 
that the Maritime Commission maintain 
surveillance of rate disparities between out~ 
bound and inbound rates. But section 212 
(e) of the 1938 act specifically covers only 
those disparities that discriminate against 
American exporters. Only discriminatory 
disparities call for action by the Commission 
and recommendations to Congress. The 
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Commission's witness, who recently, in testi- 
mony before this committee, made a report 
under sectfon 212(e), certainly did not es- 
tablish that any discriminatory disparities 
exist. 

Let's try to put in perspective the question 
of ocean freight rate disparities. Many of 
us have been present at hearings conducted 
not only by this committee but by the Joint 
Economie Committee in which testimony has 
been. presented by witnesses from export in- 
dustries, from steamship lines, from confer- 
ences, and from Government agencies. 

Gentlemen, the case has been presented 
clearly, pro and con. It is in the Recorp 
for all to see. ‘Therefore, what I have to say 
is in no sense a prejudgment. 

The only valid conclusion—on the basis 
of the record and what we have heard—is 
that there is no substance to the sweeping 
charges made, and that such rate disparities 
as do exist reflect the volume flow of a 
commodity “in and out.” ‘The record shows, 
generally speaking, that where export rates 
for commodities appear high U.S. factory 
prices are so high as to preclude exporta~ 
tion even if they were carried overseas by 
the steamship companies at no cost at all. 
Exporters of such products are also stymied 
by foreign duties, tariff walls, and any num- 
ber of other factors on which the level of 
the freight rate can have little bearing. 

‘The charge that exporters have suffered 
competitively because the freight rates have 
been higher on certain outbound cargo than 
the rates for identical cargoes heading in- 
bound 1s disproved by the fact that the same 
item in foreign trade does not move both 
ways between the same countries. If trade 
exists, it is because one nation lacks an item 
another has and will pay the price to get it, 
or because one nation can get it cheaper from 
another nation than it can produce the item 
domestically, in spite of import duties, han- 
dling, transportation, and other costs. In 
any event, there is no possibility of any sub- 
stantial Inbound and outbound trade in 
exactly the same item between the same 
points. Ocean rate disparities, therefore, 
either involve items that are not in fact 
comparable or involve comparable items for 
which rates are provided but do not in fact 
move regularly, 

Commonsense would seem to dictate we 
accept these broad facts and concentrate our 
energies on the equitable solution of prob- 
lems of substance, such as the proper imple- 
mentation of shippers’ contracts. 

The steamship conferences are not to be 
exonerated completely from bility 
for the misunderstandings about freight rates 
that exist. Some disparities undoubtedly 
exist that may jeopardize an American ex- 
port, but the conferences have tho ma- 
chinery to eliminate these. And there is 
nothing in the record to indicate they do 
not do so when the disparity has been 
brought to their attention and ship operat- 
ing costs will permit an adjustment, 

Furthermore, conference tariffs have been 
shown to be far from current. A freight 
rate may be listed at the request of a shipper 
and lay dormant without cargo, or a freight 
rate may be put to work for a time and then 
linger for years without application. So it 
is not that an able, well-inten- 
tioned government investigator seeking to 
establish facts concerning freight rate dis- 
parities comes across obsolete rates which 
may lead him to invalid comparisons. It is 
only after each individual comparison is 
scrutinized in the light of real transactions— 
ot cargoes that move—that we learn the 
comparison is meaningless. 

For example, we were privileged last week 


the Joint Economic Committee, wherein it 
appeared that freight rates on certain out- 
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bound cargoes were indeed higher than com- 
Parable rates on similar commodities moving 
inbound. The particular data was no doubt 
assembled in good faith with as much at- 
tention to detail and accuracy as could be 
expected of those without practical experi- 
ence in the international trades involved. 

‘Two days later we heard the testimony of 
the American Steamship Trafe Executives 
Committee, which wisely emphasized that 
the operators’ alm was not to engage in de- 
bate or to question motives of those investi- 
gating ocean freight rates, but to present 
the facts. ‘They then conclusively estab- 
lished that some of the data previously pre- 
sented were erroneous because of faulty rate 
information or lack of proper traffic data 
as to the volume flow, and that other testi- 
mony distorted the significance of the cited 
differentials to our export potential. For 
example: 

In the matter of steel pipe, it was reported 
that 1t costs $50 weight or measure to ship 
American-made pipe from New York to Vene- 
zuela whereas it costs but $27.90 to send Ger- 
man or Belgian pipe from Rotterdam to 
Venezuela. 

A meticulous study of the tariff revealed 
Ro rate of $50. The tariff contract rate on up 
to 12 inches inside diameter pipe from New 
York was $29 for 2,240 pounds. If it was 12 
inches to 16 inches, it was $30 per 2,240 
pounds. 

If it wax over 16 inches, It was $20 weight 
or measurement, not $50. 

The net rates from Rotterdam to Vene- 
zuela and again on iron and steel pipe, after 
10 percent deferred rebate on pipe up to 8 
inches, was $27.41 and on 8 to 12 inches, 
$28.83. 

On 12 to 30 inches, 
measurement, 

We, therefore, find that instead of the im- 
Pression that was left with the Committee 
of a tremendous discrepancy of $27.90 versus 
$50, that despite our cost differences in meet- 
ing competition from competitive sources of 
Supply, the rate on 12-inch pipe from Rot- 
terdam and New York to Venezuela is, to all 
intents and purposes, equalized. 

As another example from many available 
was tho statement regarding the shipment of 
leaf tobacco to and from Japan. ‘The record 
was made that on manufactured leaf tobacco 
the rate of $87.26 outward per 2,000 pounds 
ja at a disadvantage with the $51.75 rate 
inbound. The inward rate is a measurement 
Tate and when you put it on the same basis 
as the outbound rate it would be approxi- 
mately $165 a ton, or $77.73 more than the 
Outbound rate. Tobacco runs quite heavy 
to measurement in contrast to weight. 

Any meaningful analysis of ocean freight 
Tates must’ accordingly disregard obsolete 
Tates and paper rates and concern itself with 

rate on the cargo that moves. The 
Working rates are developed by and cannot 
escape the laws of supply and demand. 
These facts seem to have been lost in the 
confusion. 

International freight rates, gentlemen, are 
Set essentially by supply and demand and 
cannot be regulated by a single sovereign 
nation in a free trade economy. Even if you 
could get all nations to agree—which you 
cannot—tt would be impossible to regulate 
international freight rates, as was pointed 
out by the ASTEC witnesses, unless you 
could first lmit either the amount of car- 
goes available or the number of ships to 
carry them. I trust no one entertains any 
Such ambitions. 

There are many productive areas of in- 
vestigation, of administration, of regula- 
tion, and of adjudication to which the Mar- 
itime Commission can properly devote its 
Attention. I submit that inbound and out- 

rate disparities—when they are not 
atory—are not one of them. Dis- 


$35.68, weight or 
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criminatory disparities, of course, are a 
proper subject of continuing review, but the 
record of these and other recent hearings 
shows that they do not exist significantly in 
the real world of international freight trans- 
actions. They may exist on paper or in 
theory, but as we were advised by a most 
competent shipper witness last week, not 
1 among the 1,600 members of the National 
Industrial Trafe League has complained 
that such rate disparities are discriminatory 
or harmful to our exports. 

It is most unfortunate in the light of the 
evidence that we should continue to beat 
the dead horse of rate disparities between 
our inbound and outbound traffic. I say let 
us leave these to the experts—the exporters 
and the carriers whose ships they use. 

‘This entire investigation of rate dispari- 
ties has diverted time and resources from 
proper areas of Maritime Commission activ- 
ity. It is time to get back on the track and 
move ahead with purposes encouraged by 
this committee and laid down in Public Law 
87-346 3 years ago—to administer the dual 
rate contract provisions and bring about a 
more effective and stronger conference sys- 
tem. This is the road to encouraging our 
export trade. 

‘THOR C, TOLLEFSON. 


Mrs, McCree Reports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very unusual letter which has 
been forwarded to me by my valued 
friend, Mr. John J. Carver, prominent 
businessman in Boston, which came from 
his lovely daughter, Mrs. Peter R. Mc- 
Cree. 

The touching words of Mrs. McCree 
describing a floral portrait of the late, 
great President Kennedy which she ob- 
served on the front lawn of a home in 
Holland is masterfully done. 

Moreover, the letter exemplifies the 
great love, affection, and spirit of re- 
membrance that exists in the minds of 
the Dutch people, particularly in the 
mind of a talented Dutchman, who used 
his artistry to create a beautiful like- 
ness in the heroic mold of our late Presi- 
dent from carefully grown purple and 
white violets. 

I want to compliment and thank Mrs, 
McCree for her beautiful description 
which impressively captured the beauty 
and significance of this tribute, and I am 
sending it to appropriate officials of the 
new Kennedy Memorial in Cambridge, 
so that some appropriate record may be 
made of this incident of remembrance 
and Mrs. McCree’s eloquent description: 

As we drove out of Keukenhof, toward der 
Haag, we saw, quite by accident, a most 
touching display—a Hollander, who probably 
never saw President Kennedy had fashioned 
a portrait of J.F.K. on his front lawn out of 
violets of purple and white—it was 10 by 15 
feet and remarkably well done. Every feature 
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of the President, was clear and allve—you felt 
his presence. Over this flew the stars and 
stripes and the Dutch flag and written in 
white on purple violets beneath the portrait 
was “Remembrance.” We stopped and I stood 
looking and the Dutchman came out of his 
house—he spoke no English but we conveyed 
to him without words how beautiful his 
idea was and could we take a plcture—he ran 
in and came out with a stepladder so Pete 
could take a downward shot. Other Ameri- 
cans stopped and Italians, English, French, 
and Africans, too. Everyone stood quietly 
then mounted the ladder to take a picture. 
All offered money to the old man for his help 
but he refused—I was so glad he refused— 
a lovely thought such as his would be ruined 
if he turned it into a commercial venture: 
So, in this vast world there is one dear, sweet 
Dutchman who loved President Kennedy. 


Labor Costs Going Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF Missourt 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, added in- 
flationary pressures can be expected to 
arise this year from a quickening in- 
crease in overall labor costs in manufac- 
turing. Average increases in wages and 
major fringes in manufacturing jobs are 
expected to be about 4 percent this year, 
compared with 3.6 percent in 1963, 3.5 
percent in 1962, and 2.9 percent in 1961. 
At 4 percent the increase in labor costs 
would exceed the wage guidelines laid 
down by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

In view of the fact that the adminis- 
tration is itself following inflationary 
fiscal and monetary policies, this devel- 
opment in the private sector is a cause 
for some concern. 

Under unanimous consent I place an 
article from the August 3 edition of U.S. 
News & World Report, entitled “Where 
Pay Raises Are Heading in 1964,” in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Wurng Pay Ratsrs Arg HEADING IN 1964 

A study of wage trends in the first 6 
months shows this: 

Pactory workers are getting bigger increases 
than at any time in recent years. Along 
PE Cheep (esses AS ans Seige pnas 
fits. 

For employers, this mean heavier outlays 
tor labor costs. 

‘The trend may get a further push if auto 
workers get a generous settlement later in 
the year. 

The business boom, along with rising 
profits, is bringing this development for em- 
ployers: 

Wage rates and overall labor costs are 
rising at a faster pace than at any time in 
recent years. The trend could pick up further 
speed if workers in the automobile industry 
win substantial increases in wages and fringe 
benefits late this summer. 

What is happening, as the chart on this 
Page shows, is a reversal of a slowdown in 
the rate of increases in labor costs in the 
United States that started in 1957. 

In manufacturing industries, hourly earn- 
ings are going up at a faster clip. The per- 
centage increase is getting bigger, and the 
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“Economic” unit of U.S. News & World Re- 
port estimates that the trend will continue 
through 1964. 

AVERAGE PAY, $103.48 

‘The average worker in manufacturing, at 
mid-1964, was earning $103.48 a week, up 
more than $3 a week in a year. 

‘The rate of increase in pay raises and 
major fringe benefits reached its low point 
of 29 percent in 1961. This was a decline 
from 6.2 percent in 1958. 

‘The turnaround came in 1962, with a jump 
to 3.8 percent in wage-fringe increases. The 
“Economic” unit estimates the increase for 
1964 at about 4 percent. This, as can be seen 
by a glance at the chart, would be the highest 
rate of increase since 1959. 

‘Wages in some industries have been going 
up even faster than in manufacturing—espe- 
cially in construction and trucking. 

‘The average worker in contract construc- 
tion was earning $132.65 a week in mid-1964, 

with $128.06 a year earlier. 

‘The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. in a 
survey of new contracts negotiated in the 
first half of this year, found construction 
workers had fared better than any other 


group. 

The typical settlement in construction, 
according to BNA, was about 15 cents an 
hour, not counting “fringes.” 

One of the biggest settlements was won 
by James R. Hoffa for members of his Team- 
sters Union. Mr. Hoffa not only won his 
first nationwide contract with the trucking 
industry, but also imcreases In wages and 
“fringes” that he estimated at 45 cents an 
hour over 3 years. 

‘The Teamsters’ contract covers an esti- 
mated 16,000 trucking firms employing 
some 450,000 workers. 

In the soft-coal industry, the United Mine 
Workers won their first pay raise since 1959. 
Under the new contract, miners got a pay 
raise of $1 a day in April and are to get an 
additional $1 next January. 

Before the raises, the miners’ basic pay 
was $24.25 a day, with the average actual 
pay running about $30 a day. 

RAISES FOR FUTURE 


‘The BNA survey also found: 

‘This year’s deferred pay ralses—negotlated 
in prior years—average 7.1 cents an hour, the 
lowest level since BNA began its tabulations 
in 1957. 

Deferred increases are becoming more pop- 
ular in new contracts signed in the first half 
of 1964. Pay raises are to come after this 
year under terms of 56 percent of the con- 
tracts surveyed by BNA, 

Workers are showing an increasing inter- 
est, too, in fringe benefits of various kinds, 
New or revised pension plans, for example, 
showed up in 21 percent of this year’s new 
contracts, and new or revised Insurance plans 
in 44 percent, Both figures were higher than 
for the first half of last year. 

Pay raises were highest on the west coast, 
followed closely by the Midwestern States, 
Generally, the lowest pay raises were found 
in Southeast United States and the New 
England States. 

Biggest concentration of pay raises, in- 
volving 418 contracts, was in the range of 7 
cents to about 10 cents an hour. 

Next biggest concentration—391 con- 
tracts—was in the 4- to 7-cent-an-hour 

. And 304 contracts provided raises of 

10 centa to about 13 cents an hour; 78 pro- 

vided Increases of 19 cents an hour or more, 
AUTOS IN sPorLIonT 


In the last half of 1964, all eyes are on 
the auto industry. Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers Union, 1s 
out to win the biggest settlement in history, 

If Mr. Reuther succeeds, unions in other 
fields almost certainly will raise their sights 
when bargaining time comes. 
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Over the years: the trend in pay increases 
Average increases in wages and 
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After a downward trend for several years, 
pay raises are increasing in size. This in- 
crease is expected to continue through the 
year 1964. Ono key to this year's increaso 
lies in the outcome of negotiations in autos, 

Source: 1956-63, Council of Economic 
Advisers, 


Goldwater and Minorities: An Indian's 
View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Speak- 
er, the following letter to the editor of 
the Phoenix Gazette was written by Mr. 
Hosteen Begay who comes from a very 
prominent Navajo Indian family. Since 
he is a member of a real minority group, 
I felt his opinion of Senator GOLDWATER 
was quite a valid one and so would be 
of interest to the Members of the House 
and Senate: 

GOLDWATER AND MINORITIES: AN INDIAN’S 

View 
To the EDITOR OF THE GAZETTE: 

I am an Indian, and maybe nothing I 
would have to say would make any difer- 
ence, but my people know Barry GOLDWATER, 
and know, too, that he does not deserve the 
terrible, personal attacks on his reputation 
and life. It 1s amazing that a civilized coun- 
try like this one would allow those of the 
press and those with influence over others 
to spew out such vindictive tripe. But it 
does, and I am thinking that my home, 
primitive though It may be, is much more 
suited to the development of intelligent 
thinking than anything any other race has 
to offer. 

It seems to me that people are letting 
themselves be led like sheep to the slaughter. 
They actually believe the things that have 
been said about Senator Gounwarer on all 
subjects from extremism to civil rights—I 
mean, of course, the bad things. I don’t 
have to make a list of these things, but I 
would lke to come out strongly against 
those who are trying their best to tear this 
man down. I will tell you what I know 
about Barny Gonpwarer, and perhaps this 
will cool down some of the cruel, destruc- 
tive remarks that have been made by Ne- 
groes, whites, and others about him. 

Barry Goupwarer has helped my own peo- 
ple in their worst time of need, He has 
made: emergency flights with blood, food, 
clothes, and other supplies, without which 
my people would have died. One of these 
flights the Senator made saved my life, al- 
though he does not know it; the blood he 
brought in was given to me while I lay bleed- 
ing at death’s door. 

Barry Gonpwarea has encouraged the In- 
dian to fight for his rights—with words, and 
deeds of kindness and firmness, not with 
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violence, criminal acts, or anything of that 
sort. The Senator has always said he feels 
strongly about the Indian, believing that 
Indian people have as much right to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” as any 
Other race in this country. 

Barry Gonpwarer set up voting districts 
for the Indian people. If it were not for 
him, I would not be able to vote in my first 
presidential election—or any other election. 
He has encouraged Indian people in that re- 
spect, too, telling them that to be true citi- 
ens they must exercise their right to vote, 
and use it wisely. 

Barry Goupwarex desegregated the Na- 
tional Guard, making it equal for all races— 
Negro, Indian, white. He also desegregated 
many public facilities such as airports, movie 
houses, and so on. He could not do it all 
himself, of course—but he did that much on 
his own. 

Baray Gondwatsr has encouraged all mi- 
nority races to stand forth and campaign 
for what they feel is rightfully theirs, always 
stressing peaceful means to accomplish this. 

But the Negroes and others still go on 
vilifying him, trying to make him look like 
he has done nothing. Apparently the Negro 
people have short memories. I know that 
after the Senator helped desegregate the Na- 
tional Guard, the NAACP took him in as a 
member for life, Then, because he voted 
against the civil rights bill, they turned on 
him, like coyotes, and cast him out. If that 
isn't shameful and unfair, then I do not 
know what is, 

Indian people have good memories. Any- 
one who has ever done a harm to an Indian 
can tell you so. We remember who helps us 
and who hurts us. We know who Js for us 
and who is against us. As the most mis- 
treated minority in this country, we are 
willing to go with the man we feel is the 
best—and I personally feel that the best man 
in this election year is BARRY QOLDWATER, 
and hope that my people and other Indian 
people feel the same. 

A few days ago I read somewhere that 
politicians do not think the Indian vote is 
important. There are so few of us, they 
claim, so why bother? Only 500,000 full- 
blooded Indians in America, The politicians 
have forgotten one important fact: There 
are five times that many “legal” Indians, 
those with Indian blood, from one-eighth 
to three-fourths, and they're Indian, al- 
though many of thom do not use this fact 
to drain tax dollars. Also, there is an un- 
counted amount of people with one- 
sixteenth and less Indian blood who have 
strong Indian feelings, and care deeply 
about what happens to the Indian now—and 
in the future. So not only is there this 
small amount of fullblooded, reservation In- 
dians who will be voting in the presidential 
election this year—but also those who are 
off reservation, 

Since Senator Gorbwarer has done so 
much to help the Indian people progress 
politically and personally and because he 
has done so much to further Indian inde- 
pendence and hope, because he has given 
so much reassurance and respect to the 
Indian people, because he treats the Indian 
as a proud people instead of grubbing sav- 
ages, he will undoubtedly win a large amount 
of this “pro-Indian” and Indian vote. Be- 
cause he is the kind of man he is, s man 
that not only the Indian, but all minorities 
respect and admire, I believe that he will 
win in November, simply because he Is what 
he is—an honest, respectful, decent, honor- 
able man, who is not afraid to speak his 
mind, or state what he thinks is wrong in 
this country. I have no qualms about 
voting for him, and no Indian or part In- 
dian should have. Barry Gowowaren is the 
only man fit to be the next President of the 
United States. 

Hosrren Broar. 


1964 
A Poignant Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
serious events involving direct military 
contact between our forces and those of 
Communist North Vietnam have served 
to focus public attention on the struggle 
in South Vietnam in which we are en- 
gaged in an advisory capacity. Such 
progress as has been made there in the 
long, dreary, and often discouraging 
effort to contain and eventually repel 
the Communist threat to the free people 
of the Republic of Vietnam can be at- 
tributed chiefly to the impressive train- 
ing, dedicated resolve, and resilient spirit 
of the men of the Special Forces of the 
U.S. Army. Their highly developed mul- 
tiple skills represent a story which would 
be most assuring to the Nation if more 
Widely known, and our eventual victory 
in a farcway land is dependent in large 
Measure on the degree to which they 
can infuse their skills, determination, 
and capacity for independent individual 
action in the Vietnamese soldiery. 

In this connection, I have had an op- 
Portunity to see a letter written by the 
widow of a member of the Special Forces 
who gaye his life in Vietnam, and I 
should like to share it with the other 
Members of the House. 

Sgt. (E-5) Harry A. Walling, about 
Whom this letter was written, was a 
member of the 5th Special Forces, Air- 
borne. Sergeant Walling, who was 
killed in action on the 19th of June in 
Vietnam, left surviving his wife and 
three children: a son, age 3; a daugh- 
ter, 1%; and another daughter, 4 
months. 

The letter, which was written June 24, 
1964, and was addressed to other wives 
of the Special Forces now engaged in 
Vietnam, follows: 


Dear Mission Wives: I am Mrs. Henry 
A. Walling. My husband Just died. I guess 
that is putting it bluntly, but how else can 
You explain death. I know you are all 
Afraid for your husbands and love them as 
much as I loved my husband. He loved me 
Just as your husbands do you, and he didn’t 
Want to leave me or his children and he 
didn’t want to die, He had so much to live 
tor. But he was a brave man and a fight- 
ing man. I'm not saying that he wasn’t 
Afraid because he was, and that is why he 
‘Was so brave. It was something he had to 
do. All of our guys in the Green Beret are 
Something special, and, because we are their 
Wives, we have to be special too. The Green 
Beret was my husband's proudest possession, 
and now it is mine, He told me once that 
Special Forces wives were the best in the 
World and that just like our husband we 
have to be proud and brave and take any- 
thing God hands and not turn bitter. Or, 
as Harry used to say: “Take it on the chin, 
there is nothing you can't take if you try 
hard, and you can't put the blame where 
it doesn't belong.” I can’t hate the Army, 
Rot when my husband loved it so. I can't 
blame them for sending him to Vietnam, 
He wanted to go. All I can really say is— 
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try not to be afraid for them while they 
are away. I know that is hard, but, 1f you 
are afraid, don’t let them know, Their job 
is hard enough over there without worrying 
about it. Besides, if God is going to call 
your husband to Him, it won't matter where 
he is. When it's time, it is time, and there 
is no way to change it. 

My husband died for what he believed in, 
and, if he had a choice of where and how 
he would die, he would choose the same 
place, fighting for a decent world for his 
children to grow up in. God now is the only 
one who knows why my husband is gone: 
God took him, and there is a good reason 
why, Idon't know the reason, but maybe He 
was saving him from enduring something 
worse. 

In hard times to come, please remember 
the Green Beret and what the man is who 
wears it, a proud hard-fighting man who has 
enough courage to fight for what he believes 
in and the ones he loves, And because the 
Green Beret is part of him, it is part of 
you too, So, don't let the world, the loneli- 
hess, the despair and the fear get you down. 
Stand as tall as that man of yours who wears 
the Beret, and thank God you got him. Be- 
cause, all in all, the men who wear the 
Green Beret are the finest in the world. 

My prayers are that all of your husbands 
come home to you safe and well. 

‘Thank you. 

(8) Mrs, H. A. Wattanc. 


At Midday, It Is Night 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
Mrs, Nancy Safies, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton Safies, 8920 S. Yates Avenue, 
Chicago, is an humanities student at the 
southeast branch of the Chicago City 
Junior College, and the Southeast Senti- 
nel published by the students of that 
school carried in its edition of February 
5, 1964, a moving poem she had written 
in memory of President Kennedy and in 
which she used the words, “At midday, it 
is night” to express the shock and grief 
of the Nation. By unanimous consent I 
am extending my remarks to include Mrs. 
Safies’ noteworthy contribution to the 
memorial poetry of that period of uni- 
versal grief: 

Oh mocking sun, your brilliant face 

Today has viewed such vile disgrace 

That in this aura, warm and bright 

And in this smiling, happy place, 

‘This point in time has left Its trace. 

At midday: it is night. 

‘What matter youth and promise now 

And future unfulfilled; 

‘The man who points to greatness 

His life and blood are spilled 

And now his soul goes on. 

So at his passing, bow your head 

And keep your voices stilled. 

Perhaps some sign, some guide 

Upon the pathways he had willed. 

His spirit has not gone, 

And now in night the pain goes deep, 

We bid you peace; we bid you sleep. 

Your name now etched upon our years 

‘The fruits of this we long will reap 

‘We light our candles, vigils keep 

Our Nation cries its tears, 
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Prayer and Bible Reading in School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, some 
might think the issue of prayer and 
Bible reading in the public schools is 
dying out, but I assure you this is far 
from the truth. As further evidence of 
my convictions, I am inserting herewith 
an article entitled “Prayer and Bible 
Reading in School,” by the Reverend 
Claud L. Asbury, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, McColl, S.C., and published 
in the McColl Messenger. Pastor Asbury 
has gone to considerable research and 
effort in preparing this article—it ought 
to help convince many of the Members 
to sign Discharge Petition No. 3, and 
thereby help to preserve the religious 
heritage of our Nation. 

The article follows: 

PRAYER AND BIBLE READING IN SCHOOL 
(By Rey. Claud L. Asbury) 

In making the ruling regarding prayer and 
Bible reading in the public schools, I feel the 
Supreme Court has the intention of doing 
that which even Congress is not to do, and I 
cite the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

Now, let us note a definition, one of eight 
definitions as found on page 1024 of “The 
American College Dictionary.” (Edited by 
Clarence L. Barnhart; Harper & Bros. Pub- 
lishers) : “6. a point or matter of consicence: 
to make a religion of doing something.” 

On page 481 of “The Universal Standard 
Encyclopedia,” volume 2 (Joseph Lafan 
Morse, editor in chief; Standard Reference 


ily irreligious.” 

In his book, “The Religions of Mankind” 
(p. 18; Publishers: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
N.¥.), Edmund Davison Soper says: “In our 
day a class of definitions 1s being presented 
with no necessary reference to higher powers 


or to God." 
169 of his book, 


waves of emotion that beat upon beliefs.” 
On page 819 of "The Winston Dictionary,” 
this is to be found: “Religion 2, the outward 
acts or practices of life by which men indi- 
cate thelr recognition of such relations; 6. 
conscientious devotion to some principle.” 


In ruling as it did regarding the Mad- 
alyn Murray case of 1963 the Supreme Court 
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violated that point, part of the first amend- 
ment of our U.S. Constitution, which reads 
as follows: “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion * * +,” 

This one, Mrs. Madalyn Murray, who is 
responsible for this particular controversy 
‘and action on the part of the Supreme Court 
has stated that she 1s an atheist, and this is, 
in my opinion, definitely a religion. 

Let us bear in mind that the question (re- 
garding prayer and Bible reading) was raised, 
in the first place, by the minarity (the athe 
ist—Mrs. Madalyn Murray) and has to do 
with this, that (prayer and Bible reading’ 
which is followed, advocated by the major- 
ity. Let us note that the acknowledgment 
of God as the Supreme Being, as God of this, 
our Nation, and who was so acknowledged by 
the writers of the Constitution of the United 
States of America was and is advocated by 
the majority. 

It is not only a question of whether or not 
our children are permitted or allowed to read 
the Holy Bible and to pray in school on a 
voluntary basis, though this, in itself is in- 
deed a great and important question, and 
one, which I believe must be answered and 
will be answered in the affirmative by the 
American people, but there ts also the im- 
portant point of the Supreme Court ruling 
in favor of a group of people, a minority of 
people, who are known as atheists and thus 
by their own admittance, and which is a 
religious group. 

Rullng as they did, the Supreme Court, in 
a very real sense, did cater to the religion of 
atheism, thus we can readily see the grave 
danger, which a group of men could lead us 
to experience if such power as they now seem 
to possess is not removed from thelr clutches, 
‘To allow such to continue will, in my opin- 
jon, lead to the setting up of atheism as a, 
or perhaps the religion of the land. 

Although the Baptist Joint Committee 
and others have been and are opposing con- 
gressional passage of the Frank J. Becker 
amendment, and though the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, the Nation's biggest Prot- 
estant denomination, went on record at their 
recent meeting (May 1964) in Atlantic City, 
N.J., as opposing such amendment to the 
Constitution, such action by no means rep- 
resents all southern Baptists, who now num- 
ber 10.4 million, for let us take note of the 
fact that the number present at this meeting 
in Atlantic City wus in the thousands, there- 
fore I contend that so few cannot possibly 
speak for so many, who perhaps have not 
been heard in this regard. It is true that 
those present met, spoke, perhaps debated, 
and voted as messengers from southern 
Baptist churches as the Southern Baptist 
Convention in one of its yearly seesions, but 
the voices, sentiments, convictions of all 
Southern Baptist churches, members were 
not included. 

It is my prayerful concern that all neces- 
sary efforts be put forth in securing the 
congressional passage of the Frank J. Becker 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

Please note that House Joint Resolution 
603 (88th Cong.), which is the proposed 
prayer amendment to the Constitution "does 
not seek to change the first amendment, but 
only to clarify its meaning, and thereby pre- 
vent and defeat future attacks on the spirit- 
ual heritage of our Nation, as evidenced in 
current suits to remove “* * * under God 
* * + from the Pledge of Allegiance and 
deny tax exemptions to churches. Chaplains 
in the Armed Forces, and the motto, “In God 
We Trust” on our coins and currency are also 
being threatened as “unconstitutional.” 
(from “Fact Sheet on the Proposed Prayer 
Amendment to the Constitution; House Joint 
Resolution 693 (88th Cong.).”) 

Following is the amendment's text: 

“Srortox 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering from, 
or listening to prayers or biblical scriptures, 
if participation therein is on a voluntary 
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basis, in any governmental or public school, 
institution, or place. 

“Suc. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceedings, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school institution, or place, 
or upon any coinage, currency, or obligation 
of the United States. 

“SEC. 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion. 

“Src. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress,” 

“Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord.” Psalm 33: 12, 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people.” Proverbs 14: 34, 

Rev. CLAUD L. ASBURY, 


MoCott, 8.0. 

PACT SHEET ON THE PROPOSED PRAYER AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION—HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 693 (88TH CONG.) 

The amendment’s authors 


House Joint Resolution 693 was authored 
by a committee of six Congressmen (three 
Democrats and three Republicans) with the 
aid of constitutional lawyers and legislative 
counsel. This committee was appointed by 
more than 60 Members of the House who had 
introduced similar resolutions, and wished to 
arrive at one text acceptable to all. Con- 
gressman Frank J. BECKER, the committee’ 
chairman, introduced House Joint Resol 
tion 693 on September 10, 1963. 

The amendment's purpose 


To restore the inherent American right to 
the “* * e free exercise * * *" of religion, 
as guaranteed by the first amendment to 
the Constitution. Decisions of the Supreme 
Court in 1962 and 1963 declared unconstitu- 
tional the practice of prayer and Bible read- 
ing in our public schools, and the amend- 
ment seeks to restore this right. The amend- 
ment would also prevent future attacks on 
the spiritual heritage of our Nation, as evl- 
denced in current suits to remove “* * 
under God * * +" from the pledge of al- 
legiance and deny tax exemption to churches. 
Chaplains m the Armed Forces, and the mot- 
to, “In God We Trust” on our coins and 
currency are also being threatened as “un- 
constitutional." House Joint Resolution 693 
does not seek to change the first amendment, 
but only to clarify its meaning, and thereby 
defeat attacks such as those outlined above. 


The amendment's text 


“Srerion 1, Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, 
reading from, or lstening to prayers or 
Biblical Scriptures, if participation therein 
is on a voluntary basis, in any governmental 
or public school, institution, or place, 

“Seo, 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the ald 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school, institution, or place, 
or upon any coinage, currency, or obligation 
of the United States, 

“Src. 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion. 

“Sno. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress.” 

What you can do 

‘Write to your Congressman, telling him 
of your support for the prayer amendment. 
Feel free to use any of the arguments cited 
in the enclosure and urge him to sign Dis- 
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charge Petition No, 3, reminding him that 
this petition is the only means to insure for 
the Congress a chance to vote on the amend- 
ment before adjournment. He may reply 
that he has introduced an amendment him- 
self, Write again, and remind him that Dif- 
charge Petition No. 3 only affects House Joint 
Resolution 693, and that he may offer his 
own amendment to that bill if it comes to 
the floor of the House, At the present time 
166 Congressmen have signed the petition— 
of the 218 required to free the resolution 
from committee. Mine 1s the first signature 
on the petition, 
KEEP THIS IN MIND 

Congressman Becker has said, “I cannot 
sit idly by and permit the advocates of a 
godloss society to accomplish in the United 
States what the Communists have accom- 
plished in Soviet Russia, I have provided 
the legislative instrument * * * but the real 
fob must be done by the people themselves, 
‘They must let their Congressmen know how 
they feel if we are to succeed.” 


Truckers Will Be Hurt by Loss of Bracero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr, TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, work- 
ingmen in industries allied with Cali- 
fornia agriculture are now recognizing 
the crisis affecting the California farm- 
er and its effect on others. 

The trucking industry has taken stock. 
I include a recent editorial from the 
July 3, 1964, issue of Caltrux, the official 
publication of the California Trucking 
Association, I want Members to have 
every view available: 

The California trucking industry might 
consider itself isolated from the effects of 
an impending crisis in agriculture which was 
precipitated by elimination of Public Law 
T8—or the bracero program—after Decem- 
ber 31, 1964, However, if California farm- 
ers cannot find available to them 40,000 to 
60,000 domestic families needed to replace 
the 70,000 Mexican national farmhands 
(braceros) normally hired at peak harvest 
seasons, then production will be seriously 
impaired and California agricultural prod- 
ucts could be priced out of markets both 
here and abroad, Consequently, the truck- 
ing industry will face a major economic loss. 

Agricultural production in this State is 
valued at $3.4 billion annually. To guaran- 
tee movement of this production from the 
flelds to our tables, farmers rely heavily upon 
motor transport. In fact, agricultural prod- 
ucts account for one-half of all truck trans- 
portation tonnage in California, not includ- 
ing the truckload volume of unrecorded in- 
trastate movements. Without the bracero, 
this agricultural traffic could decrease dras- 
tically, resulting in large financial losses to 
the industry, 

Despite the political forays and more emo- 
tional outbursts on the problem and its far- 
reaching impact upon dozens of industries, 
one practical solution is mechanigation, 

Mechanization of California's "stoop 
labor” ctops—or those now harvested largely 
by braceros—will remove thousands of Jobs 
from the market, Though this process might 
seem to distort beyond control an already 
formidable problem, the consequences would 
actually fulfill numerous agricultural needs 
of the State, 
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It will eliminate Jobs heretofore filled by 
foreign workers while upgrading jobs for 
thousands of American workers by providing 
skilled jobs in the fields for the kind of work 
Americans don’t find degrading, This is es- 
pecially meaningful in light of comments 
made, by those most closely involved, that 
even if present farm wages were more than 
tripled it would not induce suficient Ameri- 
can workers to perform the labor i 
‘Mechanization can evolve with technological 
Advances into a highly practical operation 
Wherein the grower realizes a capacity to pay 
increased wages to fewer skilled laborers op- 
erating the mechanized system. This is his 
assurance that both quality and quantity of 
Product will be maintained at high levels, 

Consider, too, the impact of mechaniza- 
tion upon allied industries. Mechanization 
Of California's harvests will create jobs in 
the fields of metals, rubber, chemicals, and 
in the servicing and maintenance of ma- 
chines, The American worker benefits great- 
ly as established industries expand and new 
manufacturers enter the field. In the same 
manner trucking can reap added benefits not 
nly from higher outbound tonnage but also 
from increased inbound shipments of fer- 
Ulizer, petroleum, machinery parts, and con- 
tainers, 

The mechanization solution, though highly 
Practical, Hes athwart the clement of time. 
A study of the most current, complete, and 
accurate data made available by Dr. George 
Alcorn, director of agricultural extension, 
University of California, reveals that for 
some crops (celery, lettuce) mechanized har- 
Vesting Js nearly a reality, but for others 
(lemons, asparagus, strawberries) which re- 
Quire the most braceros, any mechanized sys- 
tem is several years away from operation. 
What are we to do in the meantime? 

‘The same perplexing question might also 
‘be asked of other California businesses which 
today are enjoying n healthy economic rela- 
tionship with agriculture. There are many 
observers who feel that California, and other 
States, can increase their determination to 
Prevent expiration of the bracero program, 
Or at least to obtain Its extension until the 
trend toward mechanization can relieve some 
Of the incumbent pressures. Job futures for 
thousands in trucking are precariously bal- 
Anced in the offing, and there are few among 
us who can feel immune to the crisis after 
Tealizing this truth. 

As the bracero issue approaches its zenith 
We might well remember a lesson learned in 
the Past—that apathy is a forerunner of 

lefeat, 


“Goody” for Orville 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, It is ap- 
Parent from a recent editorial in the 
Rock County Star-Herald, of Luverne, 
Minn., that the editor has his doubts 
about how true a friend of the farmer is 
the Secretary of Agriculture. I suggest 
the editorial be printed in the Recorp 
for the information of my colleagues. 

“Goopr” POR ORVILLE 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, “the 
farmer's friend,” is at it again with another 
diagnosis. With friends like him who needs 
enemies? 

Thank goodness Orville was a Hennepin 
Avenue Farmer instead of a family doctor. 
With the unvarying inaccuracy of each diag- 
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nosis a patient would never have survived if 
Freeman had gone into medicine. 

It was only a few months ago that he 
soundly scolded farmers as cry baby com- 
plainers. He let them understand that they 
were out of their minds to. blame the flood 
of foreign beef imports for the disastrous 
price situation in the livestock industry. 

It was domestic overproduction, said Free- 
man who has had scant love for certain seg- 
ments of agriculture who don’t cotton to 
regimentation. = 

Livestock men should listen to what Free- 
man recently told the Senate Public Works 
Committee in his diagnosis of how to put 
the depressed Appalachian disaster area on 
its feet. 

Encourage, said Orville, the farmers of Ap- 
palachia to produce more livestock, especially 
feeder cattle. 

‘That will be great news for the midwestern 
livestock man. But Freeman brushes aside 
any fears that developing an Appalachian 
beef industry would be any threat to the 
existing industry, It would only hurt, says 
he, the Canadian and Mexican beef experts. 

Anyway, he said, the United States will 
need 20 million more beef cattle by 1970. 

He may not be the greatest prophet in 
the world but there is one thing you can say 
about Freeman—he is consistent, Consist- 
ently wrong. 


The Value of a Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday I inserted in the Appendix 
for the benefit of my colleagues a very 
fine address by the Honorable Justice 
Douglas at a recent testimonial dinner 
honoring Mr. Seniel Ostrow, of Los Ange- 
les. Frank K. Kelly, of the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
has written a most fitting and moving 
tribute to Mr. Ostrow. Itis so beautifully 
worded and so well expresses the regard 
we all have for Mr. Ostrow, I would like 
to share it with my colleagues. It is as 
follows: 


Tue VaLvE oy A Maw 
(By Frank K. Kelly) 

‘There was a testimonial dinner at the 
Beverly Hilton the other night for a man 
named Sentel Ostrow. Those who gathered 
to do him honor included a Supreme Court 
Justice, an educator whose name is know 
all over the world, and hundreds of talented 
people ranging from Shelley Berman to Dinah 
Shore. 

A good man is hard to find but here's one 
who is really appreciated, I thought as I 
walked through the crowd and listened to 
the voices around me. “It's wonderful to 
see such a turnout for Seniel,” a woman 
sald, Beyond her, one man was saying to 
another: “I don't know much about this 
Center Seniel's interested in, but everybody 
loves the guy. 

It was a happy crowd, full of smiling 
faces, people waving to one another. I'd 
been to many ceremonial dinners, but I'd 
never seen an affair so full of genuine Joy. 
Seniel Ostrow wore a radiant look of affec- 
tion, and his friends reciprocated. 

“Extremism in praise of Seniel Ostrow is 
no vice,” said Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
president of the Center, presenting a cita- 
tion for service to the cause of liberty. 
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“Moderation on such as occasion would be 
no virtue." 

Justice William Douglas, his rugged face 
gleaming, spoke out swiftly: “He has lived 
in the tradition of the Prophets and as a 
result has been a powerful moral influence 
in our lives. Mr. Ostrow—like Isaiah and 
Ezekiel—never stopped to take a poll to 
determine what the people should do, He 
spoke and acted as a leader.” 

What was the value of such a man? I 
wondered how those who talked of com- 
puters replacing human beings could ever 
understand such a banquet and such praise 
for a single person. Yet is seemed to me 
that the whole future of our society de- 
pended upon the development and the recog- 
nition of men with Mr, Ostrow’s qualities. 
He had more than independence of mind 
and strength of character; he had the shine 
of goodness, the light of generosity that 
marked the true nobility of a human being, 

What was it that linked together Mr, Os- 
trow and Justice Douglas and Dr, Hutchins? 
As they stood together in the huge banquet 
hall, they had a resemblance to one another. 
I thought I knew what it was—each of them 
had the open look of youth, the eagerness 
to welcome all sorts and conditions of men, 
‘the willingness to risk much to help others. 

I could give a personal witness to the kind 
of man I had found Senlel Ostrow to be. 
A year ago, I had sent him a note, enclos- 
ing a suggestion from a Claremont profes- 
sor, Fred Warner Neal, a proposal that the 
center sponsor an international convoca- 
tion on Pope John XXTIT's last message to 
‘the world—"Pacem in Terris,” an encyclical 
calling upon all men of good will to work to- 
gether for peace. Mr. Ostrow had picked up 
the message immediately. 

Not a) Catholic, not a churchgoer but 
definitely a man of good will, he had been 
‘one of the millions who had loved and ad- 
mired the little Pope who had died such a 
painful death. He hurried to Santa Barbara, 
urged the other members of our board of 
directors to accept Professor Neal's sugges- 
tion—and the convocation is going to be 
held, 

Looking at Seniel Ostrow the other night, 
I saw the spirit of Pope John—the spirit of 
reconciliation, hoping to bring all people 
together with understanding and love, That 
spirit shows the value of a true man, 


Testimony of Hon. Richard L. Roudebush 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
there is great concern in Congress about 
the recent Supreme Court decision af- 
fecting reapportionment of State legis- 
latures, 

‘The Supreme Court has taken upon it- 
self to enter the legislative field of gov- 
ernment by denying our individual 
States the right to. govern themselves 
according to the wishes of their own 
people. 

It has been my privilege during recent 
days to introduce a series of bills de- 
signed to overcome the great damage 
caused by the Supreme Court, 

‘The full text of my views on the sub- 
ject was presented recently before the 
House Judiciary Committee when I testi- 
fied in behalf of my proposed legislation. 
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In order that the Congress be apprised 
of my grave concern and detailed think- 
ing on this matter, under unanimous 
consent, I include my full testimony in 
the RECORD. 

My testimony follows: 

‘The beauty of our unique, American sys- 
tem has been a carefully constructed method 
of checks and balances. 

Fortunately for generations of Americans, 
our Founding Fathers in a flash of genius 
unequaled since the dawn of civilization, 
‘wrought a constitutional system that has en- 
abled the people of the United States to en- 
Joy the blessings of liberty. 

‘The prescribed function of the three 
branches of Government—legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial—is to act as a restraint on 
the others. 

It is my belief, and millions of other Ameri- 
cans, that the Supreme Court has usurped 
the legislative function in its ruling of last 
June 15—a ruling that in effect prohibits the 
right of the States to use a basis other than 
population in apportioning membership of 
one house of their State legislatures. 

As Justice Potter Stewart stated in his 
minority opinion, “The Court's draconian 
pronouncement, which makes unconstitu- 
tional the legislatures of most of the 50 
States, finds no support in the words of the 
Constitution, in any prior decision of this 
Court, or in the 175-year political history of 
our Federal Union. ‘The rule announced to- 
day is at odds with the long-established 
principles of constitutional adjudication un- 
der the equal protection clause, and it stifles 
values of local individuality and initiative 
vital to the character of the Federal Union 
‘the genius of our Constitution 


‘The effect of this ruling on the rural and 
small town areas of America will be most 
harmful. To still the voice and conscience 
of rural America will be a blow to our rep- 
resentative form of Government, and strikes 
at the heart of the Federal system. 

‘The Supreme Court has gone to the ex- 
treme position of telling the individual States 
they no longer can govern themselves as they 
please, but must abide by the Supreme Court 
in Washington, D.C. 

‘The role of the Supreme Court was en- 
visioned by our Founding Fathers as that of 
interpreters of the Constitution, but the 
present Court has a minority which believes 
its duty is to make law, rather than interpret 
law, 

‘To alleviate and correct the damage of this 
Supreme Court ruling, I have Joined with 
other Members of Congress in introducing 
legislation designed to get the Supreme Court 
back into its proper role, and prohibit its 
trampling traditional States rights provided 
by our Constitution, 

Legislation which I have introduced on this 
matter includes H.R. 12163, which provides 
that no Federal court shall have jurisdiction 
of any action to reapportion one house of a 
State legislature if the other house of such 
legislature is apportioned according to popu- 
lation, and House Joint Resolution 1136, 
which will amend the Constitution to guar- 
antee the right of any State to apportion one 
house of its legislature on factors other than 
population. 

‘To authorize both houses of a legislature 
to be apportioned on the basis of local need 
or selected interest or geography would, of 
course, be unfair and inimical to the general 
public interest. 

But, by the same token, the requirement 
that both houses be apportioned strictly on 
population alone would amount to a des- 
ertion of the rights of the minority and to an 
abandonment of the unique needs of the in- 
dividual citizen. 

Some people may live in areas of high em- 
ployment, others in depressed areas with 
high unemployment, Some may be farmers, 
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miners, fishermen or lumbermen, Some may 
be of one religion or national origin peculiar 
in need or consideration from those of an- 
other religion or national origin. 

Some may live in rural areas or small 
towns while others live in metropolitan areas 
or suburban expanses. Some may direct 
their needs toward secondary roads or super- 
highways while others are more concerned 
about rapid transit systems. Some may re- 
quire priority consideration of irrigation 
projects while others demand consideration 
of water systems, 

Between each group, conflicting interests 
of varying degree develop, with each conflict 
producing a majority and a minority. Cer- 
tainly, the majority must have effective 
rule, but the minority, too, is entitled to 
effective representation lest important seg- 
ments of our people be completely subject 
to the tyranny of a temporary majority. 
Abandonment of this concept will most cer- 
tainly convert our system of government, 
the oldest continuous constitutional govern- 
ment in the world, to something allen thereto 
and potentially dangerous to individual lib- 
erty, 

It is correct to say, as the Supreme Court 
did, that legislators represent people, not 
trées or acres. But, the people who reside in 
States are more than mere numbers. They 
are people with dissimilar and sometimes 
conflicting needs, with conflicting hopes and 
aspirations, with ever-changing problems 
that sometimes fail to yleld to computer 
logic. ‘Through the wisdom of the people 
themselves, as represented by the elected 
leaders of ‘sovereign States, they may well 
decide that there ís a need for representation 
of particular interests in one body of a legis- 
lature in contrast to the representation of 
general interests in the other body. 

Mr. Justice Stewart put it perfectly when 
he said in his dissent: 

“Throughout our history the apportion- 
ments of State leigslatures have reflected the 
strongly fejt American tradition that the 
public interest 1s composed of many diverse 
interests, and that in the long run it can 
better be expressed by a medley of component 
voices than by the majority's monolithic 
command. What constitutes reasonable plan 
reasonably designed to achieve this objec- 
tive will vary from State to State, since each 
State is unique, in terms to topography, geog- 
raphy, demography, history, heterogeneity 
and concentration of population, variety of 
social and economic interests, and in the 
operation and Interrelation of its political 
institutions.” 

Making his point further, 
Stewart continued: 

“A system of legislative apportionment 
which might be best for South Dakota, might 
be unwise for Hawall with its many islands, 
or Michigan with its northern peninsula 
* + + Montana with its vast distances is not 
Rhode Island with its heavy concentrations 
of people. I do know enough to be aware of 
the great variations among the several States 
in thelr historic manner of distributing leg- 
islative power of the Governor's council in 
New England, of the broad powers of ini- 
tlative referendum retained in some States 
by the people, of the legislative power which 
some States give to their Governors, by the 
right of veto or otherwise, of the widely 
autonomous home rule which many States 
give to their cities.” 

The American farmer represents only 7 
percent of the total population of this Na- 
tion. Yet the general interests and well- 
being of the American farmer is important 
to every American. The Supreme Court 
would reduce the voice of the American 
farmer and the small townsman to a whisper, 
à legislative slave to the big cities and urban 
centers. 

Let us make no mistake about the po- 
Utical implications of the Supreme Court 
decision. Liberal and socialist leaders in 
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this country are already claiming the Court 
decision as a victory and a blow to con- 
servatism in general. 

Elimination of farm and small town rep- 
resentation in State legislatures will shift 
absolute power to the urban centers where 
the large population centers are controlled 
by advocates of liberal spending programs 
and socialist welfare government. 

I respectfully request favorable considera- 
tion of measures to retain control of State 
legislatures by the States. It is time for 
this Nation to determine if the Constitution 
as devised by the Founding Fathers is still 
the law of the land in America, or if this 
precious document has been discarded 
usurped by the Supreme Court, 

‘Thank you. 


Shasta Daisy: A National Flower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
or MassAcHusErTs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an ex- 
cellent article from the Worcester Eve- 
ning Gazette entitled “Shasta Daisy 
Urged as National Flower.” 

This article relates to the interest of 
residents, including school children, of 
the town of Lancaster, Mass., in my dis- 
trict, in having the Shasta Daisy named 
as the National Flower. 

‘The case for the Shasta Daisy is a very 
strong powerful one, as I have previously 
demonstrated to the House. 

First, it is urged, and rightly so, that 
this flower is one of surpassing beauty 
and grace, 

Secondly, that it is one of the miracu- 
lous creations of the great genius, Luther 
Burbank, born in Lancaster, Mass., and 
intimately associated with that and other 
adjacent communities in the Third Con- 
gressional District. 

As an accompanying part of this ex- 
cellent article from the Gazette, there 
is a fine picture of the old four-chimney 
brick house and wooden ell which was 
the birthplace of the genius Luther Bur- 
bank, on March 7, 1849. This house was 
located on land taken over by the Gov- 
ernment when Fort Devens was estab- 
lished and has since been razed because 
of military training needs at this instal- 
lation. 

The house has typical earmarks of 
colonial Massachusetts, simplicity of 
design, solid, substantial, well con- 
structed, attractive, and functional. 
Though larger and somewhat more im- 
pressive, it reminds me very much of the 
birthplace of the house where the great 
orator and statesman, Daniel Webster, 
was born in Franklin, N.H., and it 
brought me the same thought of how one 
born in such humble circumstances in 
such a remote, out-of-the-way place, 
seemingly without any discoverable ad- 
vantages or opportunities of living or 
training could have come forth from such 
a frugal environment, and by sheer force 
of personality, drive, great ability, and 
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genius rise to topmost position in the 
history of the Nation and the world. 

Yet this was the experience of the 
great Burbank, famed horticulturist, as 
Well as that of the illustrious Daniel 
Webster, for years a distinguished Sen- 
ator of the United States. 

The philosophers, the sociologists, the 
Psychologists, the historians, and other 
men of letters might be able to cite the 
Teasons which enabled these men, born 
in such humble circumstances, un- 
tutored and unsung, possessing little or 
nothing of material goods, not endowed 
with earthly possessions or any but 
meager opportunities for education and 
training could reach such exalted 
Stature. 

But so far as I am concerned, I am cer- 
tain of two things: first, that there was 
an atmosphere created in their homes 
by their devoted parents, and in the sur- 
rounding communities that represented a 
Tugged way of life—deep religious spirit, 
Strong family ties, stern parental dis- 
cipline, hard unceasing work, absolute 
devotion to principles and causes, and 
Secondly, the spark of genius that the 
Saviour implanted and fired in these 
Ereat men. 

Who could say that one of these ac- 
Companiments without the other would 
have permitted these individuals to make 
the success, achieve the prominence and 
fame and make the great contributions 
they did. 

i think that one of Burbank’s greatest 
ao was creating the Shasta 


As I have stated before on the floor of 
the House, it is a most beautiful flower, 
typically American, grown in every part 
of the Nation, lending itself to decora- 
tive and ceremonial use. 

It has the added advantage of being 
Solely American, and, unlike some other 
flowers having the distinction of being 
Mentioned as the national flower, it does 
Rot have the present handicap of being 
the national flower of any other nation. 

The article abundantly sets forth the 
800d points of the Shasta daisy and how 
Burbank discovered it and improved up- 
On it and brought it to its present high 
Stage of development and beauty. 

Burbank himself describes the manner 
in which he conducted his experiments 
and the ends he sought in creating the 
Shasta daisy and finally accomplished 
through thousands of skillful, painstak- 

graftings and other remarkable 
techniques. Like our country, the Shasta 
is rugged, hardy, and can grow in any 
Soil or climate we know of in the bound- 
aries of our Nation. There is a bright- 
ness about the Shasta that springs right 
Out of its magnificient core like a bril- 
lant, suffusing light. 

It is indeed the perfect work of the 
renowned perfectionist, Burbank, the re- 
Sult of sustained, expert breedings which 

were climaxed in the incorpora- 
tion into this lovely flower of all of the 
Spectacular, beautiful features which it 
portrays today—the hardiness of winter, 
the maturity of autumn, the beauty of 
Summer, and the gracefulness of spring, 

Like America, it is a healthy, thriving, 
vibrant plant with a large blossom and 
a tall, smooth stem. It began as a weed 
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in the fields of New England, but it 
moved west with Burbank and was nur- 
tured and mixed with strains from sev- 
eral countries of Orient. and Occident 
until it finally bloomed forth in all its 
remarkable grace and charm. 

There are many flowers in our coun- 
try and the world, flowers of rare beauty 
and exotic appeal. 

Many of them are already the official 
flowers of other nations. 

The Shasta Daisy stands unique and 
eligible for selection as our national 
flower. More than all the others, it 
symbolizes the strength, fertility, beauty, 
and genius of our own great Nation. 

On several occasions I haye urged the 
committee now considering the matter 
to designate the Shasta Daisy as the 
National Flower, and I once again most 
respectfully urge that it be so desig- 
nated. The world will soon come to loye 
this lovely flower. And the American 
people will be proud of it because it will 
stand as a floral symbol of liberty, jus- 
tice, equality—the harbinger of a peace- 
ful world where amity and understand- 
ing will prevail and culture and beauty 
will reign. 

The article follows: 

Snasta Daisy Urcep as NATIONAL FLOWER 

(By Jay Smith) 

Lancaster. —The story of famous American 
horticulturist, Luther Burbank born in this 
town and the Shasta daisy, one of his proud- 
est creations, reads much like that of this 
Nation itself, 

A group of school children here and in 
California, where Burbank did most of his 
work, are especially fascinated with the story 
of this flower and have initated a full-fledged 
campaign to have It declared as the national 
flower. 

‘At present the United States has no na- 
tional flower and the problem of which one 
should be chosen has been discussed off and 
on for several years in Congress. 

TAKES WEED ALONG 

Burbank was born in a section of this town 
which is now part of Fort Devens military 
reservation in 1849. He was educated in the 
local schools and worked for a time at the 
former Ames Plow Co. in Worcester, He 
quickly exhibited marked inventive abili- 
ties which he soon began to develop on his 
own in market-gardening and seed raising. 
He developed the well-known Burgank pota- 
to in his own gardens here in 1873 at the 
age of 24. 

When he moved to Santa Rosa, Calif., in 
1875, where he remained the rest of his life, 


‘one of things he took West with him was the 


common roadside weed called the oxeye 
daisy. It became the subject of some of his 
earliest experimentations. 

In his “Methods and Discoveries and Their 
Practical Application” Burbank explains: 
“This plant which grows in such profusion 
throughout the East as to be considered a 
pest by the farmer was not to be found in 
California until these experiments were be- 
gun. I brought the plant chiefly as a souve- 
nir of boyhood days. But I soon conceived 
the idea of bettering it for it has certain 
qualities that seemed to suggest undeveloped 
possibilities.” 

IMPROVES COLOR, SIZE 

Among the assets of the oxeye were its 
hardiness, persistent blooming, and ability to 
grow in almost any soil. But the petals or 
rays as they are correctly called were off- 
white in color and the largest of the plants 
rarely measured more than 3 inches across, 
Burbank set out to improve thelr color and 
size. 
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Thousands of matings and hybridizations 
were carried out with selected species from 
America and Europe for several seasons and 
each time the best examples of each of the 
desired qualities were selected out. Fin- 
ally, a definitely improved plant was devel- 
oped which bloomed earlier and had larger 
and more numerous flowers than any of its 
parent plants. 

“But,” Burbank noted, “all the flowers had 
a yellowish tinge unnoticed by the average 
‘observer but visible to the sharp eye on close 
inspection. And this dinginess in color was 
not at all to my liking.” 

‘Then he learned of an Asiatic daisy which 
though it was in almost every way inferior 
to the original oxeye had one redeeming 
feature—it was pure white. Through suc- 
cessive breedings of this plant with the other 
hybrids a nearly perfect daisy was produced, 

With its heritage of four ancestral strains 
from three continents a plant came forth 
which Burbank sald excelled his utmost ex- 
pectations as to size, grace, and abundant 
blooming qualities. The new Shasta daisy 
had a blossom from 4 to 7 inches in diameter 
with a greatly increased number of pure 
white ray flowers and a tall, smooth stem. 

GROWS IN ALL STATES 

‘The Shasta, significantly improved since 
Burbank’s first one, grows in every State and 
has a long season even in the coldest parts of 
the country. Having begun humbly as a 
weed in New England, it moved west, was 
nurtured and mixed with strains from several 
countries and evolved into a remarkably 

ful flower. 

The peculiarly American nature of this 
story captured the imagination of Mrs. Louise 


Calif, In 1959 the class was studying flowers, 
and it came to Mrs, Lytken’s attention that 
there was a movement to establish a national 
flower, So, she and the class launched a 
campaign to promote the Shasta daisy. It 
was begun on March 7, Burbank’s birthday, 
which is observed as Arbor Day in California. 

Schoolchildren, parents, and town officials 
were organized, petitions were circulated, and 
letters were written to Congressmen. Word 
of the drive was received here, and Town 
Clerk Mrs, Esther B. MacDonald, Herbert H. 
Hosmer, fourth grade teacher, and several 


J. A 
entered a resolution in the House asking for 
the adoption of Burbank’s flower. 

But nothing happened. The resolution 
apparently became lost in the labyrinth of 
government. One possible reason given 
was that there were a large number of lob- 
byists representing florist and 
interests, each trying to promote their par- 
ticular favorite. 

COMMITTEE HEARS PETITIONS 

Then, a few weeks ago, Mrs. MacDonald 
received a letter from the Baywood School 
saying that the drive had been started anew, 
and a special committee of 23 Members of 
the House of Representatives had been set 
up to study the problem. 

She and Hosmer arranged with all the 
teachers at Memorial School to have their 
students write letters to the Congressmen 
of the committee. The students wrote the 
letters asking for their favorite flower to be 
chosen, and, in addition, a 210-word tele- 
gram was sent by them to ntative 
Punem asking him to do what he could in 
their behalf. 

Pumsny pledged his support, but cautioned 
the children not to be too hopeful, as there 
are several other flowers under consideration. 

A notable factor mentioned in many of the 
students’ letters is that the daisy is not used 
as the emblem of any other state or coun- 
try, and its adoption would not serve the 
interests of any special group. 
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Officials of Representative PHILBIN’S office 
said the public hearings began Friday before 
the special committee. When all the peti- 
tions have been heard, the committee will 
present its decision to Congress. 


One Reason Why Lowell Elks Lodge 
Flourishes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a large 
part of the charitable work performed in 
our communities is undertaken by private 
social organizations, such as the Benev- 
olent and Protective Order of the Elks. 
And it is often the quiet, unassuming 
members of these organizations who 
carry out the good works that give their 
groups a place in the community. One 
such Elks member is Mr. Bernard J. Gilbo 
of Lowell, Mass., who is completing his 
40th year as a member of the Elks Lodge. 

Although he retired in 1956 from the 
Lowell Police Force, which he served for 
33 years, Bernie has certainly not retired 
from his many other activities. Serving 
as a member of many social and chari- 
table groups, Bernie is indeed a useful 
and valuable citizen. The residents of 
Lowell are grateful for his contributions 
of time and energy, and I am proud to 
count Bernie Gilbo among my friends. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp the article from the Lowell 
Sun of August 1, 1964, saluting Mr. Gil- 
bo’s many years of public service: 

‘THe SKETCHBOOK: ONE REASON WHY LOWELL 
ELES LODGE FLOURISHES 
(By Frank E. Makarewicz) 

Lowsti—Part of the reason that the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
continues to be a thriving organization is be- 
cause of members like Bernard J. Gilbo who 
are not only loyal, but very active. 

‘The community is also richer because there 
are such people in such an organization, for 
this particular fraternity ties its social as- 
sociations to charitable works. Thus, when 
“Bernie” helps to raise thousands of dollars 
a year in the Elks programs it is work to 
benefit any number of people who will never 
know from whence it came. 

Such is the public service that this man, 
who was an exalted ruler of the Lowell lodge 
in 1949, has been engaged in for almost 
40 years, In February of next year, he will 
be celebrating that anniversary. Through 
those years, he has held every official post 
in the local lodge and has served on just 
about every committee. At present, he is 
serving as tiler, the official greeter of the 
lodge and a sort of security guard who checks 
membership cards and status. It’s an elec- 
tive post he has held for 9 years, 
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Bernie's contribution to Elkdom has been 
recognized by the State office on a number 
of occasions for his fund-raising success. 
His efforts have won him friendships all 
over the country. In the Lowell lodge he 
continues to enjoy being selected for com- 
mittees, whether for special events like the 
‘75th anniversary celebration held this year, 
or being chairman of the entertainment 
committee for the annual outing. 

While in 1965 he will be celebrating his 
45th year as an Elk, Bernie has already cele- 
brated his 50th year as a member of the 
Holy Name Society at St. Peter's parish and 
recently received a plaque to commemorate 
that occasion. Lowell Post of the American 
Legion has known him for 45 years as a 
member. 

His efforts and his interests extend to 
other areas as well. For instance, he holds 
membership in St. Monica's Guild, in the 
Fleur de Lis Club, in the missionary pro- 
grams of St. James the Apostle, and in the 
youth activities of the Acre Youth Organiza- 
tion and the Lowell Boosters Club. In his 
own interest, he is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts retired police and firefighter asso- 
ciations. 

Before his retirement in 1956, Bernie was 
the familiar Officer Gilbo who directed traf- 
fic downtown for 27 years after walking a 
beat on the late shift for 6 years. 

He joined the department in 1923 after 
the railroads went out on strike the year 
before. He was a machinist foreman in the 
Billerica yards of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road by the time he was 27. Although 
Bernie was so young, he had at that time 
17 years of service with the company, having 
started out as a messenger for the B, & M. 
when he was a student at St. Joseph's 
school in Keene, N.H. It was in 1910, at the 
age of 16, that he moved to Lowell to work 
as a machinist apprentice. 

In 1916 he was a member of the National 
Guard, but the next year he Joined the Navy. 
However, the Government was operating the 
railroads and ordered him to an inactive 
status in order to use him on the railroad, 
80 most of his life has been spent as a Lowell 
resident. In 1939 he married a Lowell girl, 
the late Zella Masse. 

Over the years, his membership in the 
Elks has taken him around the country a 
number of times and each year he still visits 
friends on the west coast, so retirement from 
the police department has never meant re- 
tirement from life—not by a long shot. 


Reason for Missing Quorum Call 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to your attention the fact that 
several colleagues and I missed a quo- 
rum call today because of the fact the 
bells had not rung in the corridor of the 
Old House Office Building and that the 
electrician had been notified of this mat- 
ter and was checking into it, 
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World’s Fastest Computer-Driven 
Phototypesetter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F, BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine in Bethesda 
announced recently the installation of 
the Nation’s fastest computer-driven 
phototypesetter, Graphic Arts Compos- 
ing Equipment—Grace—as part of the 
Medical Literature Analysis and Re- 
trieval System. 

Designed to handle scientific informa- 
tion for the publication of Index Medicus, 
a monthly listing of the world’s medical 
literature, Grace was developed by the 
Photon Corp. of Wilmington, Mass. I 
am proud of this achievement of one of 
the outstanding industries in my district. 
It is another example of the high techni- 
cal competence of the citizens and cor- 
porations of eastern Massachusetts and 
a laudable contribution to the scientific 
development of our Nation. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
press release of the National Library of 
Medicine in the RECORD: 

‘The installation of the Nation's fastest 
computer-driven phototypesetter, as a part of 
the medical literature analysis and retrieval 
system (medlars), was announced today 
by Dr. Martin M. Cummings, Director, Na- 
tional Library of Medicine. 

Called graphic arts composing equipment 
(grace), the computer-driven printer op- 
erates at the rate of 300 characters, or ap- 
proximately 60 five-letter words, per second, 
‘or 3,600 words per minute. This is more than 
50 times faster than previous phototype- 
setters. 

“Speed is one of the real needs in the 
handling of scientific information today,” 
Dr. Cummings said. “Grace represents a 
breakthrough in printing technology, and I 
know of no area more important for its use 
than in the production of materials for medi- 
cal scientists, teachers, and practitioner: 

Grace is employed by mediars to print 
Index Medicus, NLM’s monthly listing of the 
world’s medical literature, and recurring 
bibliographies in special biomedical fields. 
Unlike the standard computer printout 
grace uses three fonts of type in 6-point, 
10-point, and 14-point sizes, in both upper- 
case and lowercase. The three fonts contain 
a total of 226 characters, including special 
characters such as diacritical marks for the 
vernacular titles of certain foreign language 
articles, 

‘The first issue of Index Medicus has been 
produced by grace for August of this year. 
Tt is a 609-page document, containing 13,733 
different citations from the biomedical litera- 
ture and a total of approximately 69,000 
subject-and-author descriptive entries. It 
contains more than 9 million characters or 
approximately 1,800,000 five-letter words. 
Grace this quantity of material 
in approximately 16 hours, including setup, 
running, and correction time. 
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“We feel that the August issue of Index 
Medicus is something of a historic docu- 
ment,” Dr. Cummings said, “because of its 
great significance both to medicine and 
printing.” 

‘Medlars is a system for the storage and 
retrieval of bibliographic citations from the 
World's biomedical literature. Citations pre- 
Pared by literature analysts are stored on 
Magnetic tape in a Honeywell 800 computer 
&nd retrieved electronically for different in- 
formation purposes, More than ‘half of the 
citations contained in medlars are from the 
foreign biomedical literature. 

In addition to Index Medicus and recurring 
bibliographies, medlars can handle indi- 
vidual questions, called demand searches, on 
the contents of the literature in particular 
areas in terms of different scientific fields, 
languages, or time periods. 

For recording the results of demand 
Searches, medlars uses the computer's 
high-speed printer which produces a block 
letter of 10-point size, uppercase only, at the 
Tate of approximately 21,000 five-letter words 
Per minute. 

For composing copy to be published in 
greater quantity, medlars uses grace. Print- 
ing from the computer without interfering 
with the computer's own operations, grace 
contains three components: a magnetic tape 
transport; an electronic control unit; and an 
Optical unit, The output is in the form of 
Tolls of positive film prints in 9-inch widths, 
With the type in three columns. After the 
film rolls are developed, they are printed 
through an offset process on pages 9 inches 
wide by 11% inches deep. 

Grace is housed in two pieces of equip- 
ment on the floor of the mediars computer 
Toom. One piece measures 56 by 54 by 36 
inches, the other 54 by 72 by 37 inches. 

Grace was developed for NLM by the 
Photon Corp., Wilmington, Mass., under sub- 
contract to the General Electric Corp., which 
Was the medlars contractor, and bears the 
Manufacturer's name of Photon 900. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope op Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, FTYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES:—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recoup, and while providing that 
4t shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
Action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recozp semimonthly during the sessions 
Of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat, 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recon without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall e the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
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ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 74-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recor shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
‘unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Record of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than i2 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recom shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proots of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—It man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recoxp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoup any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore ail corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shail 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the Concnesstonat, Recor the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—Wwhen 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not.apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the Concressionat Recor shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters. of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be c! from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of yolume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the Concressionat Rercogp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by 8 Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply, The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orvice Anpness: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Aiken, George D., Vt. 
‘Allott, Gordon, Golo. 
Anderson, Clinton P., 

N, Mex. 
Bartlett, E. L., Alaska. 
Bayh, Birch E, Ind. 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md.. 
Bennett, Wallace F., Utah. 
Bible, Alan, Nev- 
Boggs, J. Caleb, De 
Brewster, Daniel B., 
Burdick, Quentin N, 

N. Dak. 


Byrd, Flood, Va. 
Byrd, Robert ©., W. Va-_--- 
Cannon, Howard W., Nev. 
Carlson, Frank, Kans. 

Case, Clifford P., NJ- 
Church, Prank, Idaho. 
Clark, Joseph 8., Pa. 
Cooper, John Sherman, Ky- 
Cotton, Norris, NH. 
Curtis, Carl T., Nebr. 


6 Wesley Circle 


Douglas, Paul H., Ill.. 
Eastland, James O., Miss- 


Hayden, Carl, Ariz- 


Hickenlooper, Bourke B, 6511 Cedar Park- 
Towa, ‘way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 
Hi, Lister, Ala. 3 
Holland, , Fia__Sheraton-Park 


Bpessari 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr. 
Humphrey, Hubert H. 

Minn, 


Kennedy, Edward M., Mass- 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif- 
Lausche, Frank J., Ohio. 


“5916 Bradiey 
Blvd., Bethesda, 
Ma. 


McClellan, John L., Ark. 
McGee, Gale W., Wyo------ 
McGovern, George, S Dak- 
‘McIntyre, Thomas J., N.H- 
McNamara, Pat, Mich. 
Magnuson, Warren G. 
Wash. 

Mansfeld, Mike, Mont... 
‘Mechem, Edwin L., N. Mez- 
Metcalf, Lee, Mont. 

Miller, Jack R., Iowa 


A. 5. Mike, 


“The Shoreham 


Moss, Frank E., Utah. 


Muskie, Edmund S., Maine- 
Nelson, Gaylord, Wis_--. 


Neuberger, Maurine B., 
Oreg. 
Pastore, John O., R.I- 


Pearson, James B., Kans. 
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Robertson, A. Willis, Va. 
Russell, Richard B., Ga. 
Salinger, Pierre, Cali. 
Baltonstall, Leverett, Mas: 
Scott, Hugh, Pa. 
Simpson, Milw: Wy 
Smathers, George A., Fla- 


Talmadge, Herman E., Ga. 
‘Thurmond, Strom, 5.C.. 
‘Tower, John G., Tex 
Walters, Herbert S., Tenn. 
‘Williams, Harrison A. Jr. 

Nd. 
Williams, John J., Del- 
Yarborough, Ralph, Ter- 
Young, Milton R., N. Dak_-Quebec House So, 
Young, Stephen M., Ohio- 

OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 

Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 
Sergeant at Arms—Joseph O. Duke. 
Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 
Secretary for the Majority—Francis R. Valeo, 
Secretary for the Minorlty—J. Mark ‘Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences 

Messrs. Anderson (chairman), Russell, 
Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Edmondson, 

b Messrs. Case, Hickenloop 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs, Elender (chairman), Johnston, 
Holland, Bestland, Talmadge, Jordan of 
North Carolina, McCarthy, Mrs, Neuberger, 
Messrs. McGovern, Edmondson, Walters, 
‘Aiken, Young of North Dakota, Hickenlooper, 
Cooper, Boggs, and Mechem. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, Ellen- 
der, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, Magnuson, 
Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Monroney, Bible, 
Byrd of West Virginia, McGee, Humphrey, 
Mansfield, Bartlett, Proxmire, Saltonstall, 
Young of North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs. Smii 
‘Messrs. Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, Cotton, and 


Committee on Armed Services 
‘Messrs, Russell (chairman), Stennis, Byrd 
of Virginia, Symington, Jackson, Ervin, 
‘Thurmond, Cannon, Byrd of West Virginia, 
Young of Ohio, Inouye, , Saltonstall, 
Mrs, Smith, Messrs, Beall, Goldwater, and 
Case. 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs, Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs. Neu- 
berger, Messrs. McIntyre, Bennett, Tower, 
Javits, Simpson, and Dominick. 
Committee on Commerce 
‘Messrs, Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Thurmond, Lausche, Yarborough, 
Bartlett, Hartke, McGee, Hart, Cannon, 
, Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, and 


Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Hartke, 
McIntyre, Beall, Prouty, and Dominick. 
Committee on Finance 
‘Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Long 
of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, 
Gore, Talmadge, McCarthy, Hartke, Ful- 
bright, Ribicoff, Williams of Delaware, Carl- 
son, Bennett, Curtis, Morton, and Dirksen, 
Committee on Forcign Relations 
Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Sparkman, 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, Long of Loul- 
siana, Gore, Lausche, Church, Symington, 
Dodd. Smathers, Hickenlooper, Aiken, Carl: 
son, Willlams of Delaware, and Mundt, 


Committee on Government Operations 

‘Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Humphrey, Gruening, Muskie, Pell, 
Mcintyre, Ribicoff, Brewster, Mundt, Curtis, 
Javits, Miller, and Pearson. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

‘Messrs. Jackson (chairman), Anderson, 
Bible, Church, Gruening, Moss, Burdick, 
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Ranger Completes Moon Flight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the successful flight of Ranger 7 heralds 
the start of a new era in the space age. 
This successful flight is the beginning of 
the gathering of data of unmeasured 
value to mankind resulting from the dili- 
gent work of NASA since 1958. The Eve- 
ning Star article of July 31, 1964, 
graphically describes the Ranger 7's suc- 
cess in taking the first closeup pictures 
of the moon. 

Mr. William Hines aptly describes this 
historic flight: 

Rancom Compurres Moon Putont—Prcrone 
Sianas Ser TO EART BEFORE IMPACT— 
Camenas OPERATE 7 Minutes LONGER THAN 
ScmepuLep 

(By William Hines) 

Pasapens, CaLw., July 31—An American 
spacecraft named Ranger 7 almost certainly 
gave the world its first closeup look at the 
light aide of the moon this morning and 
‘then, its mission accomplished, crashed on 
the moon's surface. 

Official time of impact was 9:25:45 a.m., 
Washington time, The spacecraft gave pic- 
tures “right through to the end without in- 
terruption," a Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
spokesman announced. 

It will be late tonight at the earliest before 
the quality of the pictures will be known. 
But officials at the Laboratory here were 
confident of good results, based on monitor- 
ing of the spacecraft’s television channels 
as it plummeted toward the lunar surface. 

“we ARE RECEIVING” 

“Preliminary data indicate that we are 
reeciving pictures,” a spokesman said at 
9:20 am. 

“There are no problems in the mission at 
‘this point. We are receiving pictures.” 

Impact occurred in an area near the mid- 
dlo of the moon's earthward face, known as 
Mare Nubium, or the Sea of Clouds. This 
was the general area toward which the space- 
craft had been aimed when it was launched 
At 12:50 p.m., Tuesday. 

‘The purpose of the flight—the fifth moon- 
shot in the quarter-billion-dollar Ranger 
Program—was to make pictures of an area 
where astronauts may land as the culmina- 
tion to Project Apolio about 1970, The Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
has been trying to get such photos for more 
than 2 years, 


PERECT FLIGET 

‘The Ranger crash landing this morning, 
after a perfect flight climaxed by more pic- 
ture-taking time than had been expected, is 
one of the great accomplishments of the 
Space age. 

‘The Russians sent their Lunik III around 
the moon in October 1959, and returned a 
few pictures of the side which is forever hid- 
den from earth. 

Without minimizing the importance of the 
feat, scientists here and abroad observed 
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that the pictures were of poor quality and 
added little to man’s knowledge of the moon, 

Ranger's pictures today, by contrast, are 
expected to prove of exceptionally high qual- 
ity when developed later today. ‘The cam- 
eras used to make the photos have a higher 
resolution power than those employed in 
commercial systems. 

Ranger project officials originally planned 
on 14 minutes of picture-taking time prior 
to the crash landing, This would have been 
a sufficient period to get nearly 5,000 photos 
from the 6 cameras aboard Ranger. A mid- 
course adjustment yesterday lengthened the 
228,686-mile flight by about 7 minutes. 

‘This meant that the TV cameras were 
turned on 7 minutes early, To look at it in 
another way, the cameras were turned on at 
the anticipated time from the flight's be- 
ginning and continued to operate for 7 min- 
utes longer before being destroyed by the 
impact. 

At JPO headquarters here, tension built 
to a crescendo about 9 a.m. as project scien- 
tists awaited the moment to turn on the 
cameras. The most recent previous Ranger 
fight went perfectly for two and a half days 
only to end in failure early last February 2 
when the cameras failed to turn on. 

‘All maneuvers were successful right up to 
9:07 a.m, when the time came to turn on 
‘the television system, Because of the dis- 
tance between Ranger 7 and the earth sta- 
tion at Goldstone, Calif., it took an agoniz~ 
ing 1% seconds for news to reach the earth. 

STRONG SIGNALS 

‘The warmup of the spacecraft’s cameras 
began on schedule, and at 9:09 a.m. radio 
sets at Goldstone and here began to carry a 
signal indicating that full power was being 
fed to all six of the spacecraft's cameras, 

At 9:10 am., an official here stated that 
the video signal from the spacecraft was 
being received “strong and clean” at Gold- 
stone, A crowd in JPO's auditorium, in- 
nured to disappointment over 2 years, broke 
into applause. 

‘The official cautioned against overopti- 
mism by stating that this does not mean 
that pictures are being received, but engi- 
neers said it would be difficult to conceive 
a situation in which a strong clean 
at Goldstone would fail to yield usable pic- 
tures S 

At 9:11 am., the laboratory afrmed that 
pictures are being received “but we cannot 
determine the quality of the pictures.” 

It will be 12 or possibly 15 hours before 
the quality of the moon pictures can be de- 
termined. But all early indications today 
were that the video signal from the doomed 
Ranger was strong and solid. And in all 
other respects the flight was perfect, 

“There wasn't a glinch,” said N. W, Cun- 
ningham of NASA's Washington headquar- 
ters. “Glinch” is space Jargon for any bit 
of trouble, however slight, that might mar 
an operation, 

Early stages of the 6814-hour flight, which 
began at 12:50 p.m., Washington time, Tues- 
day, went off so smoothly that no final cor- 
rection was needed this morning to get the 
acecraft into picture-taking attitude as it 
approached the moon. 

SOME DATA SENT 


But scientists in charge of the flight had 
to provide some course correction informa- 
tion for the complex but simple-minded 
computer on board the spacecraft. This 
computer controlled Ranger's progress 
through space. 


The reason was that the computer was 
expecting course correction information and 
would not ordinarily proceed to turn on the 
television cameras until it had accomplished 
what it regarded as an earlier task, 

The scientists fooled the computer about 
2 hours before impact by feeding it brief 
and essentially meaningless commands to 
change its position on the up-and-down and 
side-to-side axis of its motions. Then be- 
fore the computer had time to act on these 
purely formal commands, the scientists sent 
it another command to ignore the earlier 
orders, 

‘This left the computer free to start warm- 
ing up the television cameras so they would 
be in shape to take pictures in the final 
minutes of the plunge toward the moon, 

THIRTEENTH MOON PROBE 


To the hoodoo-ridden scientists of the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory here, “Lucky 7” was 
also “Lucky 13.” It was the 13th probe to 
be launched moonward since America’s space 
effort began in 1958—and the first to work as 
intended, 

Over a third of a billion dollars and 6 years 
of effort—including $250 million and 4 years 
on Ranger alone—went into cracking the 
invisible barrier that seemed to lie around 
the moon. 

Elaborate backup arrangements have been 
made to ensure against loss of Ranger 7's 
hard-won pictures, now that they have been 
received on earth. Electronic and photo- 
graphic devices at Goldstone Dry Lake, 150 
miles east of here, created both tape and film 
versions of what Ranger 7 saw a quarter of 
& million miles away. 

‘The images were being made by machines 
hooked to two 85-foot dish-shaped antennas, 
An official of NASA said the backup system 
was so foolproof that the services of either 
one of the big antennas could have been 
lost without endangering the safe receipt 
of images. 

One set of tapes from the moon vehicle 
was run through one of the antennas again 
as soon as the flight phase of the mission 
was over, and a duplicate set of records was 
created in this manner, 

Then the duplicate images were placed 
in a refrigerated vault and rushed by light 
airplane from Goldstone in the Mohave 
Desert to Los Angeles, where a private film 
processing company has been specially in- 
structed on development and printing of 
pictures. N 

The public's first “eyeball” look at the 
moon pictures should come early tomorrow, 
according to NASA officials. Photo avail- 
ability might be delayed, however, if it turns 
out that “noise” (radio interference) neces- 
sitates an electronic cleanup of the pictures, 
‘This operation is accomplished by complex 
digital computers. 


Harold C. Woodward 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOTs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATL Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of Harold C. Woodward, men 
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of the Federal Power Commission and 
former Cook County superior court 
judge, shocked many of his friends and 
associates. He reflected the legal bril- 
liance of his distinguished sire, the Hon- 
orable Charles E. Woodward, former 
Federal district judge, seventh district 
of Illinois. He was affable and kindly in 
his dealings with others. He was consid- 
erate of the unfortunates that sought 
his advise and help. 

He knew the rules of the game and 
adhered to the principles of fair play 
learned at the University of Illinois as 
the half back on the varisity squad. He 
was graduated in law at Northwestern 
University. 

He served as Riverside Township jus- 
tice of the peace for 20 years and as mas- 
ter of chancery for 6 years. He also 
served as Illinois Commerce Commission 
hearing examiner. His political bid for 
Congress and clerk of the appellate court 
were denied him. 

But in March of 1959 he was appointed 
by ex-Governor Stratton to fill the un- 
expired term of Judge Frank M. Padden 
of the superior court. 

In January 1962 he was appointed to 
the Federal Power Commission by the 
late President John Kennedy and was 
reappointed for a 5-year term in June 
1962. The wealth of experience and 
knowlege acquired by Mr. Woodward in 
his public service will be sorely missed 
by many officials in Government. His 
many friends mourn his passing. 

We, the members of the Illinois dele- 
gation, extend our sincere and heartfelt 
condolences to his dear wife, Mabel and 
darling daughter, Mrs. Ann Kelly, of 
Washington. May God rest his soul with 
the blessings of peace and heavenly bliss. 


Kennedy-Johnson Spending Record Tops 
Eisenhower by Wide Margin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr, Speaker, President 
Johnson recently announced that the 
budget deficit for the fiscal year ending 
June 30 had been reduced substantial- 
ly below the earlier January estimate. 
As the U.S. News & World Report points 
out in its August 3 issue, this is only a 
part of the story. 

Although spending was below estl- 
mates in fiscal 1964, it still reached $97.7 
billion, or a rise of $5 billion over the 
preceding year, Moreover, the article 
shows that average annual Government 
outlays in the 4 Kennedy-Johnson years 
were $16.4 billion higher than the aver- 
age in the last 4 Eisenhower years. Total 
spending under the current administra- 
tion is about 21 percent higher than dur- 
ing the last 4 years of the Republican 
administration. 

In answer to the administration's oft- 
repeated assertion that increases in 
spending were largely for defense, U.S. 
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News notes that health, labor and wel- 
fare activities have increased 38 percent 
since the 1961 fiscal year, while national 
defense outlays increased 12 percent. In- 
terest on the rising Federal debt rose 22 
percent during the period. 

Under unanimous consent I place this 
article from U.S. News & World Report 
in the Recor» at this point: 

Finance WEEK: WHO ARE THE Bic SPENDERS? 
Wiat THE RECORD SHOWS 

Now Government spending and budget 
deficits are making the big political head- 
lines: 

A new study take a look at Federal finances 
in two administrations over the past 8 
years—and additional spending plans now 
in the works. 

One of the hottest Issues of the 1964 po- 
litical campaign is bolling up over the finan- 
ces of the Federal Government. 

‘That issue is pointed up by new figures 
just disclosed by the White House. President 
Johnson announced that the cost-conscious 
Government he heads has spent less money in 
the fiscal year ended June 30 than had been 
officially estimated last January, 

Republicans and a good many Democrats 
were quick to point out that this was only 
part of the story. 

‘Spending, though below estimates, still 
reached $97.7 billion—a rise of $5 billion over 
the preceding year. 

‘That was more than the Government ever 
spent before in peacetime, and actually was 
just a shade below the peak year of World 
War It. 

‘The official estimates of outlays for this 
year, moreover, shows expected spending of 
$97.3 billion, a bit below the peacetime record 
of the past year. 

The real issue, it was pointed out, boils 
down to this: How does the financial record 
of 4 years of the Kennedy-Johnson admin- 
istration stack up against the record of the 
preceding 4 years under President Eisen- 
hower? 

‘The figures below give you that compari- 
son. What they show is that average annual 
Government outlays in the 4 Kennedy- 
Johnson years are $16.4 billion higher than 
the average in the last 4 Elsenhower years. 
Total spending in that period is running 
almost 21 percent higher than in the preced- 
ing 4 years under a Republican administra- 
tion: 


FEDERAL SPENDING 
Eisenhower administration 
Government spent $309.8 billion. 
Average per year: $77.5 billion. 
Kennedy-Johnson administration 

Government is spending $375.4 billion—up 
$65.6 billion. 

‘Average per year: $939 billion—up $164 
billion. 

Government spending in the year just 
closed totaled $97.7 billion, That's just 
slightly less than the annual outlays of Gov- 
ernment at the peak of World War Il. In 
4 years, the current administration is over- 
spending its income by $26.7 billion. 

(Nore.—Figures compare budget spending 
by two administrations—the 4 years ended 
in mid-1961 for Eisenhower, and the 4 years 
ending in mid-1965 for Kennedy and John- 
son. Figures for the current year, ending in 
mid-1965, are official budget estimates.) 

Source: U.S. Budget Bureau. 

WHERE THE MONEY WENT 

Figures issued on July 21 by the Budget 
Bureau and the Treasury gaye an official 
breakdown of the past year’s financial opera- 
tions of the Government. 

Revenues came to $89.4 billion. Spending 
totaled $97.7 billion. Result: a deficit of 
$8.3 billion, 

This was the fourth consecutive year of 
red-ink financing. Not since fiscal 1960, the 
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last full year of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, has the budget been in the black. 

Mr. Johnson noted that the deficit for last 
year was $1.7 billions lower than the red-ink 
figure that had been forecast some months 
earlier. 

“We ate tightening our belts in Govern- 
ment,” Mr. Johnson said. “We are making 
every dollar stretch as far as it will go." 

TARGETS OF REPUBLICANS 


As the political campaign heats up, how- 
ever, new spending programs that have been 
proposed by the Johnson administration are 
likely to come under heavy attack by Repub- 
lican campaigners. 

The antipoverty program, for example, 
calls for an initial appropriation of almost 
$1 billion in its first year. Wrapped up in 
this proposed package are a number of new 
projects, including a Job corps for young 
people, adult education plans, ald to migrant 
workers and special rural and urban pro- 
grams. 

A pay raise for Federal employees, awaiting 
final action in Congress, is to add about half 
a billion dollars a year to Federal outlays. 
In the works is a pay boost for the military 
forces that will cost some $200 million 
annually. 

Aid for cities in setting up programs for 
mass transportation; now before Congress, 
calls for new funds of $375 million over a 
3-year period as a start. 

‘A new program of medical care under 
social security has been proposed, at a cost 
of just over $1 billion annually. While this 
program would not show up in the regular 
budget, it promises to be a hotly debated 
spending issue, 

Most of the new proposals would enlarge 
Government's role in the economy, 

In the meantime, existing Government 
programs have been expanding, costing more 
and more each year. 

A survey by the economic unit of U.S. 
News & World Report shows some of the 
directions in which the Federal budget has 
bulged in the past 4 years, 

Here is a comparison of the estimated 
cost of major programs for the current fiscal 
year compared with the 1961 fiscal year— 
the last year with an Eisenhower budget: 

Health, labor, and welfare activities are 
now budgeted at $5.8 billion, a rise of $1.6 
billion or 38 percent. 

Federally financed education programs 
$1.6 billion, a rise of $700 million or 78 per 
cent, 

Natural resources and conservation pro- 
grams, $2.6 billion, up $600 million or 30 
percent. 

Space programs, up from $700 million to 
$49 billion, up 600 percent. 

National defense outlays, up from $47.5 
to $53.2 billion, or 12 percent. 

Interest on the rising Federal debt, up by 
$2 billion, or 22 percent. 

‘The Republicans can be expected to attack 
many of these increasés as unwarranted and 
inflationary. 

Senator Barry Gorpwarzr, of Arizona, the 
Republican presidential candidate, already 
has attacked the “fiscal irresponsibility” of 
the Democratic administration. 

Mr. Gorpwarer has made it clear that he 
thinks the Federal Government is growing 
too big. He favors cutbacks in some major 
spending programs. 

President Johnson, on the other hand, has 
taken his stand for an expanding Federal 
Government. He believes that is necessary 
to guide and stimulate business, and to 
tackle social and economic problems, 

‘The President has cited the current busi- 
ness expansion as evidence of the sound- 
ness of Democratic fiscal policies—including 
the $11.5 billion tax cut enacted early this 
year, 


REPUBLICANS ON SPENDING è, 
‘The Republican platform hits hard at the 
widening financial role of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. It calls for a reduction of “not less 
than $5 billion a year” in the level of Fed- 
eral spending, an end to deficit financing, 
and payments on the Federal debt, which 
now totals $311.7 billion. 

‘What remains to be seen is whether either 
party, regardless of its campaign pledges, can 
stem the rise in Government spending and 
Federal deficits that seems now to have be- 
come a habit. 


ARA Replies on Jobs Created Under the 
Accelerated Public Works Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Some attention has been attracted to a 
report by the General Accounting Office 
that the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration overstated its estimate of the 
number of jobs that would be created 
under the accelerated public works pro- 
fram. Unfortunately, this report has 
given a false impression about the ef- 
fectivencss of the highly successful and 
extremely well-administered accelerated 
Public works program. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following reply of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration which 
explains the basis on which the ARA 
estimates were made and shows con- 
clusively that the employment goals of 
the accelerated public works program 
will be met: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AREA REDEVEL- 
OPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
(Comments on a report by the General Ac- 

counting Office entitled “Overstatement of 

Number of Jobs Created Under the Accel- 

erated Public Works Program," July 1964) 

The GAO report made two findings: It 
found (1) that Community Facilities Admin- 
istration project data listed in ARA reports 
contained significant overstatements of the 
number of on-site jobs estimated to be cre- 
ated by these projects. It also found (2) 
that CFA data listed in ARA reports con- 
tained overstatements with respect to the 
number of actual on-site man-months of em- 
Ployment created on these projects. 

ARA has found that the CFA labor esti- 
mates, obtained from the architects/engi- 
neers of the project applicants, were some- 
What high but not nearly as high ns the 
GAO report indicated. The architects/engi- 
neers estimates have been withdrawn by 
CPA and new estimates based upon Bureau 
Of Labor Statistics studies are now being 
used, 

ARA disagrees strongly with the procedures 
and methods used by GAO in arriving at 
their conclusions. For reasons developed 
below, ARA cannot accept the implicit GAO 
&ssumption that payrolls filed on accelerated 
Public works projects under the Davis-Bacon 
Act requirements will by themselves give ac- 
curate labor yields, Exhaustive field investi- 
gation of contractor records must be done 
before Davis-Bacon data can be utilized. 
‘There is no indication that this was done by 
GAO. 

If field investigation of contractors’ rec- 
Ords ís not done, then there is no guarantee 
that all required contractor and-subcontrac- 
tor payrolls have been submitted or that the 
Payrolis as submitted are complete. Fur- 
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thermore, ‘Davis-Bacon payrolls do not re- 
quire that all types of on-site labor on APW 
Projects be reported. For example; the 
salaries of on-site clerical and supervisory 
employees; the wages of self-employed 
craftsmen and their helpers; and the wages 
paid to operators of equipment rented under 
a contract which includes an operator's 
services, have not been reported. 

‘These excepted categories of salaries and 
wages can cause serious errors in computing 
the labor generated by an accelerated public 
works project. For example, one project 
used in the GAO report showed 480 man- 
hours of on-site labor when its Davis-Bacon 
payrolls were tabulated. A field Investiga- 
tion just completed for ARA disclosed that a 
self-employed craftsman had worked an ad- 
ditional 300 man-hours himself which were 
not reported. 

In the GAO report, a man-month was con- 
sidered to be 176 man-hours or 2,112 man- 
hours per year. These figures are far above 
the 1962 average employment of a fully em- 
ployed construction worker employed by 
contractors, which is 150 hours per month or 
1,800 hours per year. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics uses the 150-hour figure as being 
@ man-month equivalent: The same 150- 
hour figure is used generally for labor re- 
quirement estimates by private industry and 
Government agencies. Use by the GAO of 
its 176-hour factor to convert. to man- 
months would understate labor yields by 15 
percent for this reason alone. 

Since the beginning of the accelerated pub- 
lic works program, CFA has used the man- 
month estimates prepared by the architects/ 
engineers of the applicants as the basis for 
its reports to ARA. For the entire CFA 
program—8,250 projects, $465 million in ac- 
celerated public works funds, $1 billion total 
project costs—the original architects-engi- 
neers estimates add up to approximately 750,- 
000 man-months or 62,000 man-years. As 
early as October 1963, when the early proj- 
ects were reaching completion and consider- 
ably before GAO started its audit of on-site 
man-months, ARA began to raise questions 
about the discrepancies which were begin- 
ning to show up between the architects/en- 
gineers estimates and actual man-months re- 
Ported for completed projects, Beginning 
with the November issue of the ARA “Direc- 
tory of Approved Accelerated Public Works 
Projects,” estimated man-months figures for 
completed projects were revised downward. 
In order to avoid further publication of es- 
timates which could not be properly vall- 
dated, the January issue omitted cumulative 
actual man-months figures for projects com- 
pleted or under construction, and substituted 
therefor current employment during the 
preceding month. The April issue omited 
both cumulative and estimated man-months 
figures and published only aggregate es- 
timates for the total CFA program. 

It is evident that the original architects/ 
engineers estimates of on-site man-months 
were somewhat high but not nearly as high 
as the GAO report Indicates. The reasons 
for this are varled. By and large, competitiv 
bidding has resulted in the most efficient; 
ie., the technically most advanced, contrac- 
tors emerging as the lowest responsible bid- 
ders. The construction season of 1963, dur- 
ing which the first 150 CFA projects were 
completed, was unusually dry, permitting the 
use of more labor-saving machinery than had 
been anticipated, especially on water and 
sewer projects which make up almost half 
the accelecated public works am. 

In the absence of project-by-project field 
audits of thousands of payrolls which could 
be obtained and analyzed only at high costs, 
CFA and ARA are now using a different 
method to arrive at realistic estimates of on- 
site man-months. 

Studies of construction costs undertaken 
by the Division of Productivity and Techno- 
logy Developments, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labor, furnish a re- 
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liable basis for estimating the number of on- 
site and off-site Jobs created by the various 
types of public works projects which con- 
stitute the APW program, Studies of labor 
requirements for Federal Office Buliding Con- 
struction, Hospital Construction and High- 
way Construction were published by BLS in 
1962, In addition, at the request of ARA, 
BLS recently undertook and completed a 
special preliminary study of labor require- 
ments for sewage projects, Application of 
the findings of these studies to the CFA pro- 
gram has enabled CFA and ARA to resume 
publication of on-site labor estimates for 
each individual CFA project. The archi- 
tects/engineers estimates have been with- 
drawn, 

Based on these BLS studies, ARA estimates 
that the total CFA program of 3,250 projects 
‘will generate upward of 560,000 man-months 
(46,700 man-years) of on-site employment. 
This estimate is approximately 190,000 man- 
months (16,000 man-years) lower than the 
original architects/engineers estimates and 
approximately 230,000 man-months (19,200 
man-years) higher than the comparable 
GAO estimate. From this it is seen that 
the architects/engineers estimates were 
about 34 percent too high and not 128 per- 
cent as the GAO report Indicated. 

GAO believes that ARA should not rely 
upon BLS studies but should develop its 
own experience factors from APW data. 
ARA feels that this would cause an unneces- 
sary duplication with the functions of BLS 
for studying construction costs. However, 
because of the extensive interest by many 
persons in measuring labor yields of public 
works projects, ARA plans to work with BLS 
and other agencies to attempt to develop an 
inexpensive method of securing such data, 
Until this is done, ARA feels that the pres- 
ent method of measuring APW project em- 
ployment by an employee count on one given 
day each month to be reasonably accurate. 

The GAO report has created the impres- 
sion that the accelerated public works pro- 
gram as a whole would fall short of the em- 
ployment goals set at the time the program. 
was enacted. Actually the employment goals 
will be met. 

Since the inception of the program, ARA 
has estimated that the $900 million author- 
ized by the Congress would generate 220,000 
man-years of on-site and off-site employ- 
ment. ARA originally estimated that the 
total would be made up of 110,000 on-site 
and 110,000 off-site man-years, This esti- 
mate was based on the assumption that be- 
tween one-third and one-half of the funds 
would be allocated to direct Federal projects 
such as those of the Agriculture and In- 
terior Departments, which utilize a very large 
Portion of their funds for on-site labor. 
Actually less than 15 percent of the appro- 
priated funds were allocated to direct Fed- 
eral projects and over 80 percent of the funds 
went to such projects as water and sewer 
lines, waste treatment plants, hospitals, pub- 
lic buildings and street improvements which 
produce considerably more off-site than on- 
site employment. Applying the findings of 
the above-mentioned BLS studies to a distri- 
bution of the types and amounts of projects 
which make up the APW program, it was esti- 
mated in January that for the accelerated 
public works program as a whole, each man- 
year of on-site employment will be accom- 
panied by 1.4 man-years of off-site employ- 
ment. 

‘Taking into account both the reduction in 
the CFA on-site estimates and the increase 
in the off-site estimates for the program as 
a whole, the total program will generate 
88,000 on-site and 123,000 off-site man-years 
for a total of 211,000 man-years of employ- 
ment. Since only $855 miilion of the $880 
million in appropriations were obligated for 
Project expenditures, the 211,000 man-year 
estimate is comparable with the original esti- 
mate that the $900 million would generate 
220,000 man-years of employment, 
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Get It Straight, Fellows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, the overall 
effect of political columnists on the 
American electorate must be of consid- 
erable dimensions, and their efforts for 
or against a national candidate are not 
to be discounted. The following edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Star amply 
illustrates once again that political 
analysis is far from being an exact sci- 
ence, and prudence demands caution on 
the part of the reader in evaluating cur- 
rent events: 

Ger Ir Sraatcur, FELLOWS 


Two of America’s better known liberal 
mythmakers got their wires crossed the other 
day, 

James Reston, of the New York Times, was 
trying to defend that segment of the Ameri- 
can press which unabashedly slants itself 
against Senator Barry Gouowarer. On the 
same day Joseph Alsop, whose column ap- 
pears in the New York Times among other 
places, was laboring the theme that Gorn- 
waren doesn’t talk off the cuff any more be- 
cause every time he does, according to Alsop, 
he pulls a boner. 

Reston was hewing to the line that the 
news is not reported in a biased fashion, 
But columnists, he opined, are giving their 
‘opinions and so are entitled to be one aided. 
Reston did confess, however, that on one 
‘occasion the news column did “misrepresent 
and hurt" Goupwarss, This, he said, was 
when the Arizona Senator remarked in an- 
swer to a question on Howard Smith's tele- 
vision program that one way to score in Viet- 
nam would be to use small nuclear weapons 
to defoliate a strip of jungle to deprive the 
Communists of hidden camps and communi- 
cation lines. Gotpwarer prefaced the re- 
mark by saying it was not something he 
would do. A wire service reported the re~ 
mark about nuclear defoliation but omitted 
the other statement, and thus was born the 
widely publicized but untrue report that 
Goupwarer had proposed defoliating the Viet- 
nam jungles with nuclear weapons. 

Admitting the Justice of protests against 
this, Reston wrote: “This, of course, is a legl- 
timate complaint, for the Senator was mis- 
represented and hurt by this incident, but 
this is not what most of his letter writing 
supporters are complaining about. They are 

ing violently their opinion, not only 
that columnists are wrong, but that they 
have no right to opinions opposed to theirs.” 

Alsop, that same day, was trying to estab- 
lsh his point that every time GOLDWATER 
opens his mouth without a script he says 
something wrong. Alsop wrote: “He broke 
the rule (of making only set speeches to 
large rallies) just once in a really big way. 
and that occasion revealed the practical 
reason for the rule. The occasion was the 
television interview in the course of which 
the Senator blithely suggested nuclear de- 
foliation as one possible way to win the Viet- 
namese war.” 

Obviously, if we correctly interpret Reston, 
readers are supposed to allow for the fact that 
when Alsop reports what Goupwarer said he 
really is only expressing his opinion as to 
what he said, Wonder if Reston is willing 
to accept that as a fair sample of the opinion 
of “liberal” columnists? 
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South Dakotans Pay More Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Internal Revenue Service publishes 
tax figures which show the amount of 
Federal taxes collected in each State 
per year. These collection figures, how- 
ever, are not true measuring rods for 
determining the actual tax burden car- 
ried by the several States. 

Recently, the statement was made 
that IRS collections in South Dakota in 
the last fiscal year totaled $147 million. 
At the same time, it was reported that 
Federal expenditures or Federal outlays 
in South Dakota were $507 million, The 
conclusion reached was that South Da- 
kotans are actually receiving more than 
$3.40 in Federal grants for each $1 the 
Federal Government collects in the 
State. 

‘This statement is an incomplete and 
bureaucratic statement obviously made 
for political reasons, ‘The reported $147 
million Federal revenue collection made 
last year is not representative of the 
true tax burden which is carried by the 
South Dakota taxpayers. The actual 
figure is nearer to $263 million, or nearly 
80 percent more than the collection fig- 
ures show. 

It is easy to see how the IRS figures 
are an invalid criterion for measuring a 
State’s tax burden. For example, a 
commodity such as cigarettes carries an 
8-cent Federal excise tax which is col- 
lected in the State in which it is manu- 
factured. Even though South Dakota 
residents pay this 8-cent-per-pack tax 
when they buy the cigarettes, it is not 
credited to South Dakota's revenue fig- 
ures. The same thing is true on sales 
of gasoline, liquor, tires, cameras, many 
household appliances, automobiles, and 
many other articles. 

Various independent tax foundations 
have studied the tax structure and have 
distributed the burden according to the 
actual consumption and purchase of 
these items. In other words, they have 
determined how many articles have 
been purchased in a State and have cal- 
culated the amount of tax paid in that 
State. In this manner, the burden can 
be distributed accurately. 

A good example of this procedure of 
allocating the true tax to each State is 
the way that it is done on the automobile 
excise tax, The manufacturer in Michi- 
gan pays the excise tax directly to the 
Federal Government. In order to get 
his money back, he adds the amount of 
the tax to the price of the automobile 
which is then paid by the purchaser in 
another State. The tax paid, however, 
was credited to the State of Michigan 
in the collection figures. To get an ac- 
curate picture of the tax burden, it is 
necessary to determine how many auto- 
mobiles were sold in the various other 
States and how much tax was paid on 
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each one. Thus, the actual tax collect- 
ed can be credited to the State in which 
the automobile was purchased. 

In the case of South Dakota, such 
studies show that the actual revenue col- 
lections would be much higher than the 
reported $147 million. Indirect taxes 
and hidden taxes bolster this figure con- 
siderably. South Dakotans are not get- 
ting such a good deal from the Federal 
Government as the surface figures would 
have us believe. 

Before the bureaucrats brag about the 
“favorable balance” from the pork bar- 
rel, they should realize the true propor- 
tions of our huge tax burden which takes 
a third of our salaries and adds substan- 
tially to the price of each article we 
purchase. 


Heartening Show of Determination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and include 
extraneous material, I would like the 
record to show at this point an example 
of the thinking in my congressional 
district at this moment, as expressed 
by one of our leading newspapers, the 
Rockford Morning Star. 

I think it very excellently typifies the 
patriotic alertness of the American spirit 
to join in a united effort in a moment 
of national emergency or peril, and to 
support a determined effort to protect 
American interests. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial I refer to 
follows: 

Hrarrenina SHOW or DETERMINATION 

Red Chinese and North Vietnamese Com- 
munists got more than they bargained for 
in the retaliation of our military forces after 
the unprovoked attack on a U.S. destroyer 
Sunday. The manner in which the destroyer 
and U.S, Navy jets responded to the attack 
heartened Americans who have been con- 
cerned over the worsening situation in 
South Vietnam, They recalled the slogan 
“Remember the Maine” which stirred the Na- 
tion after the sinking of an American battle- 
ship in Hayana Harbor had led to the Span- 
ish-American War, 

‘The apparent crippling of all three Com- 
munist patrol torpedo boats which attacked 
the destroyer in international waters off the 
coast of North Vietnam should help to con- 
vince the Asian Reds that the United States is 
not going to be pushed around in that area. 
"Two of the enemy torpedo boats limped away 
and the third was stopped dead in the water. 
‘The unprovoked and unsuccessful attack on 
the destroyer U.S.S. Maddoz occurred in Ton- 
kin Gulf near Hainan Island, which is held 
by the Red Chinese. 

‘The incident is another sobering reminder 
to the American people that the United 
States is involved in war in Vietnam. Mount- 
ing lsts of American soldiers killed and 
wounded in action on the mainland have 
‘underscored the seriousness of the war and 
our involvement. 

Adm, Ulysses Grant Sharp, Jr., commander 
in chief of U.S. Pacific Forces, sounded an 
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ominous warning when he said the attack 
might reflect a change in Communist tactics. 

Out of this incident have come renewed 
demands that’ President Johnson give the 
American people a fuller accounting of U.S. 
policy in Vietnam and southeast Asia than 
they have received. Congressional leaders 
are calling for a new hard look at the 
situation so that the American people will be 
fully informed and corrective action may 
be taken by a united Nation. 

The administration 1s being made aware 
of the fact that if the United States is to 
engage in military hostilities, the American 
people want their country to be in the fight 
to.win, That awareness has been evident in 
a stiffening of the U.S. posture in Asia in 
recent weeks. 

‘The American people, alonge with Republi- 
cans and Democrats in Congress, applaud the 
Prompt action of our Navy in beating off the 
attackers. It is good to see such a demon- 
stration of determination and might on the 
Part of our military forces in the Asian area. 
‘The Reds have been asking for it for a long 
time. The United States has given them 
something to think about as they lick their 
‘wounds. 


South Bend (Ind.) Tribune Supports 
President Johnson in South Vietnam 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Concres- 
Stonat Recorp the text of an editorial 
from the August 5, 1964, issue of the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune in support of 
President Johnson's action in South 
Vietnam: 

Suoor To Knit 

‘There can be speculation on the motives of 
the Communist torpedo boat attacks on the 
U.S. naval ships 30 miles off the coast of 
North Vietnam. Perhaps it was to test the 
will of the United States to expand the war 
4f need be to save South Vietnam—to ex- 
Plore the possibilities of stampeding Wash. 
ington into accepting neutrality, a favorite 
Red steppingstone to conquest. 

But there can be no speculation on wheth- 
er President Johnson was right or wrong in 
making it clear to the Reds that the United 
States will not be intimidated and frightened 
off the high seas in areas where the Commu- 
nists would prefer that we make ourselves 
scarce. 

It was the only thing to do, in self-respect 
abd defense of the precept of freedom of the 


The formal protest to North Vietnam by 
the State Department is in order—but only 
for the purpose of keeping the diplomatic 
Tecord straight. 

The President's shoot-to-kill order to the 
American naval forces and the air strikes at 
bases pack more punch. This the Commu- 
Rists will understand. 

Risks of this nature are inherent in what 
this country is trying to do for the South 
Vietnamese in opposition to Red schemes 
for taking over. We must be prepared to take 
Appropriate action. That it is our intention 
to do so is made clear by the President's 
order, 

‘There is, it is important to remember, a 
Profound difference in the Red and Ameri- 
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can roles in South Vietnam, We are there at 
the invitation of the establishment govern- 
ment, The Communists from the North are 
invaders. We are there to preserve the free- 
dom of the people. The Reds are bent on 
wresting it from them. We are not there to 
conquer, The Communists are. 

‘The overwhelming majority of Americans, 
we're sure, support the President in his crisp 
order to the American forces. 


Poverty and Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard so much about poverty in this 
country recently from the politicians who 
would propose to solve all our problems 
with new welfare doles, that it is appar- 
ent that a dangerous disservice is being 
done to our people, here and abroad. It 
is wrong to picture this country as a land 
of hunger and privation, To do so dam- 
ages us throughout the world. There 
are some who are in need, of course, but 
the problems affecting them can be 
solved without discoloring the true pic- 
ture which prevails in our land, Exag- 
gerated statements about poverty—in 
election year conversations—only help 
to prove the lies that Russia and her 
satellites have been trying to spread 
about our great free country for the past 
30 years. 

No responsible American is for pov- 
erty. No responsible American disre- 
gards or ignores poverty wherever it may 
exist in this country. But the most re- 
sponsible Americans understand that 
this, like any great historic evil, will 
never be solved by mere slogans, and 
still less, by all-but-open appeals to class 
and economic prejudice. It issad enough 
that poverty exists at all. But it is tragic 
when the poor are turned into a political 
football. 

‘The cruelest thing you can do to a man 
is to teach him to depend on charity and 
handouts as a way of life, for by so 
doing, you deprive him of his self-respect. 
Self-respect demands a producing job, a 
chance to make one’s own way, a task to 
perform what the Nation’s advancing 
economy requires. That is precisely the 
kind of job no government can ever pro- 
vide, the kind of job created solely by 
personal enterprise. 

Our new President declared in his Eco- 
nomic Report to Congress January 20, 
1964, that 35 million Americans were in 
poverty today. His predecessor declared 
during the 1960 presidential campaign, 
just 3 years earlier, that 17 million Amer- 
icans went to bed hungry every night on 
a substandard diet. Under this kind of 
administration, and at this rate, it should 
not be long before all Americans will be 
poverty stricken. 

The administration is proposing the 
new “poverty package,” H.R. 10440, at a 
total Ist year cost of $962.5 million and 
a projected cost in subsequent years that 
could easily run as high as $15 billion an- 
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nually. Excluding social security bene- 
fits and other trust funds, 42 Federal pro- 
grams now existing and aimed directly at 
eliminating the causes of poverty and 
its effects, will cost nearly $9 billion in 
fiscal 1965. 

America’s needy have not exactly been 
abandoned to the wolves for lo, these 
many years, although you could possibly 
lose sight of the facts amid the cries of 
“New and Better Deals.” America, for 
most of its years, has waged a war on 
poverty. Whenever we have waged that 
war, in our factories, farms, shops, mines, 
oilfields, over the counters and under the 
free enterprise system, we have won that 
war. This war on poverty can only be 
won that way. When we work our way 
to wealth, we win that war. When gov- 
ernment tries to spend its way to wealth, 
we lose that war. = 

It was American freedom, and that 
alone, which first made it possible for our 
country and the world to dream of a day 
when povety might be abolished. It is 
American freedom, and that alone, which 
is the only really new idea, the only 
genuine “bold new program” in all his- 
tory for the production of wealth for all. 
Socialism is the latest form of an age-old 
fraud, that something can be created out 
of nothing, that we can get wealth by 
merely wiShing for it or claiming it as a 
right, that government can plan a man’s 
life for him better than he can. Social- 
ism is a fraud because it creates poverty 
while constantly promising to abolish it, 
and so by a vicious circle maintains itself 
in power. 

The answer to the problem of poverty 
lies not in emotional publicity but in rea- 
son, not in prejudice but in production, 
not in new Federal agencies but in less 
burdensome government which will per- 
mit a higher rate of growth. 

The best deal for eliminating poverty is 
the creation of new jobs and employment. 
opportunities through an expansion, en- 
couragement, and unleashing of our free 
enterprise economy, not by catchy polit- 
ical slogans, shopworn programs or more 
welfare handouts. 


Marder in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Evening Star of 
‘Thursday, August 6, 1964: 

MURDER IN MISSISSIPPI 

‘The finding of the bodies confirms what 
almost everyone belleved—that the three 
civil rights workers who disappeared in Mis- 
sissippi last June were murdered. This puts 
a grim period to the pretense, inspired per- 
haps by wishful thinking, that their disap- 
pearance was some kind of civil rights hoax. 

There are indications that a tip led the 
FBI to the earth dam in which the bodies 
had been buried. But tip or no tip, the 
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fact remains. that 1t was the relentless work 
of the FBI which resulted in the discovery. 
Certainly, and this is disgraceful, there Is no 
reason to think the bodies would ever have 
been found had the search been left in the 
hands of Mississippi authorities. 

‘What has happened confirms that the atro- 
cious crime was committed. What remains 
1s to identify and apprehend those respon- 
sible for the murders. There have been hints 
that the FBI already knows who they are. 
We hope that this is so, and we also hope 
that the agents will be able to arrest the 
killers on the basis of evidence sufficiently 
strong to convict them—in the eyes of the 
civilized world 1f not in the courts of Mis- 
sissippi. 


LB.J. Says “Ranger 7” Defends Apollo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF Texas 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
our Appollo manned lunar landing pro- 
gram is rapidly progressing toward its 
goal of placing men on the moon within 
this decade. The successful flight of 
Ranger 7 in photographing one of the 
potential landing areas has brought us a 
giant stride closer to the Apollo objective. 
‘The colloquy between Dr. William Pick- 
ering, Director of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, and Dr. Homer Newell, 
NASA Associate Administrator for Space 
Sciences and Applications, with Presi- 
dent Johnson exemplifies the importance 
of the Apollo program arid the contribu- 
tion made by the Ranger 7 spacecraft. 

Space Business Daily of Tuesday, Au- 
gust 4, 1964, reports this discussio: 

LBJ. Sas “RANGER 7” DEFENDS APOLLO 

In a colloquy with Dr. William Pickering, 
Director of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
and Dr. Homer Newell, NASA Associate Ad- 
ministrator for Space Sciences and Applica- 
tions, the President left no doubt of his sup- 
port of the Apollo-oriented space program. 

‘Excerpts of the briefing follow: 

Tho President: “These (Ranger) pictures 
are very exciting. But are we correct in 
believing that the biggest scientifc ques- 
tions will have to await the manned land- 
ing (Apollo) 2” 

Newell: “Yes, I think they are." (Newell 
says a manned landing is necessary in order 
to acquire surface material for analysis.) 

LB4J.: “That is what you want?” 

Newell: “We sure do.” 

L.B4J.: “But the payoff is the landing and 
bringing back what you find there?” 

Newell: “That is correct.” 

` LBJ.: “Are we reasonably hopeful that 
we can stay on schedule (with Apolo)?” 

Newell: “I am hopeful.” (He said the 
photos support LEM design study,) 

LBJ.: “In your opinion, it is desirable to 
get there (to the moon) as soon as you 
can?” 

Newell: “In my opinion, yes.” 

LBJ.: “If you are going, you ought to go 
as quickly as possible?” 

Newell: “You ought to go as quickly as 
possible, do it as effectively as possible.” 

LB.J.: "There is very little doubt about 
really the desirability of going?” 

Newell: “Not in my mind, not at all.” 

LBJ.: (Mr. Johnson asked what would be 
the result of the U.S. Government backing 
down from the space race.) 
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Newell: “I would feel that we were back- 
ing down from the real challenge, the kind 
of challenge that we have never backed 
down from before in our history.” 
$ jo what?” 

‘To me, that is not the sort of 
thing that the United States should do.” 

J.: “What do you lose by backing 


Newell: "You lose leadership, you lose the 

thing that has made America great.” 
.BJ.: “Leadership in what?” 

: “Leadership in world science and 
technology, leadership in achievement and 
accomplishment.” 

L.B.J.: “Leadership in the world?” 

Newell: “Leadership in the world.” 

NECESSITY FOR SPACE LEADERSHIP 

L.BJ,: “Do you think that we can be first 
in the world and second in space?” 

Newell: “I don't think so.” 

Pickering: “No, sir, I don’t think so, 


.: “So if we sit with our hands in 
our pockets, and yield this leadership to 
other powers, we are in effect becoming their 
followers in the world in which we live." 

Pickering: “Yos, sir.” 

LBJ.: “I assume that you can't comple- 
ment the type of mind that thinks in terms 
that this is only a stunt. This ts really a 
battle for leadership and real existence in 
the world, isn’t 1t?" 

Pickering: “I believe #0.” 

LBJ.: "In effect, the British dominated 
the seas for centuries and led the world, 
didn’t they?” 

Pickering: “Yes, sir.” 

LBJ.: “We have dominated the air with 
leadership, and I think unquestionably we 
have been the leaders of the free world since 
we established that dominance, haven't we?” 

Pickerin; ‘Yes, sir.” 

LBJ. d the person that leads in space 
is going to have an equivalent position, isn't 
that true?” 

Pickering: “It certainly appears to me that 
space 1s the next domain where this leader- 
ship must be exercised.” 

APOLLO U.S, LEADERSHIP ROLE 


LBJ.: “The result that will follow this 
adventure and the subsequent landing will 
in our opinion retain for us leadership that 
4a essential for our civilization?” 

Pickering: “Yes, sir, I believe so.” 

LBJ.: “It we were to conclude—if I were 
to conclude, if the Budget were to conclude, 
or if the American people should conclude 
that we want to effect a savings here of a 
few billion dollars, would it be your opinion, 
Doctor, that we would be penny wise and 
pound foolish?” 

Pickering: “It would, indeed, sir, because 
I believe that this 1s truly an investment not 
only which is needed to demonstrate our 
leadership in the relatively near future, but 
it 1s a long-term investment for the future.” 

LB.J.: (The President recalled the hear- 
ings he conducted in the Senate after the 
first Sputnik shot). Then said: “Twenty bil- 
lion dollars in this project which is 40 per- 
cent of what we spend in 1 year on military 
preparations, and a good many people say 
to me that that ís a lot of money. We know 
it is. We have been paying high taxes that 
we would like to avoid, Is it conceivable 
now to you that we could do that and still 
expect to occupy the position in the world 
that we cherish for America?” 

‘Newell: (Newell answered that he could 
not.) 

LBJ.: “But if we are to preserve what we 
have and survive and provide the kind of 
leadership that our peopel demand, we are 
going to have to move on to the supersonic 
plane, into space, and into a manned land- 
ing on the moon and things of that kind so 
that we can really explore and develop our 
potentialities,” 

Newell: “I thoroughly believe that.” 
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L.BJ.: (The President closed the session 
with a lengthy discourse on the value of 
space explorations.) A summary follows: 
‘The Nation is proud of the success of Rang- 
er 7 and proud of scientists and engineers 
who worked on the program. He said we 
started behind in space and had to make 
apologies but "we kept our faith in the ways 
of freedom, and we did not follow the easy 
or the Inexpensive course." He said space 
conquest is not an American triumph alone. 
Johnson told of the interest in space ex- 
hibited by the leaders of small nations that 
had visited him in the White House and said 
space was really a “peace weapon” rather 
than a “military might.” He cited the in- 
ternational cooperation on space. 


Into an Intellectual Vacuum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


or sassount 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Review 
and Outlook column of the Wall Street 
Journal for Tuesday, August 4, is en- 
titled, “Into an Intellectual Vacuum.” 
Iam not sure that the writer does not 
“protest. too’ much,” but I think it is 
time that we looked at both sides of the 
coin concerning the often referred to 
grassroots reaction of our people in the 
United States, It seems obvious to me 
that “liberalism” according to modern 
usage is an intellectual vacuum because 
it has adapted old, oft disproven and 
generally false notions, that man can 
be made perfect through collectivism, 
overuse of funds, and by law rather than 
moral teachings, 

‘The editorial might well have stopped 
by analyzing the possible logic of liberal- 
ism and castigating it as benefiting only 
those who hold the instruments of power. 
Lord Macaulay predicted this in com- 
menting on Randall’s “History of 
Thomas Jefferson.” Nevertheless, it 1s 
a timely and stimulating article, and I 
commend it to all readers: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 4, 1964] 
REVIEW AND OUTLOOK: INTO AN INTELLECTUAL 
Vacuum 

The little explored corollary of the in- 
creasingly conservative stamp on American 
politics is the waning of liberalism. How did 
it come about and what may 1t mean? 

Not that anyone is about to discount 
liberalism as a political force. It remains 
dominant in Democratic Party thinking; it 
retains a respectable following In the Re- 
publican Party. One of its chief manifesta- 
tions—elephantine government—is very 
much with us, and some suspect that even a 
Goldwater Presidency would bring more of a 
brake to that growth than a reversal of it. 

Yet it is a fact that today’s political focus 
is on conversatism, In both parties and in 
the national mood. From the moment Presi- 
dent Johnson assumed office he has endeav- 
ored to project a conservative fiscal image, 
and he has won many supposedly conserva- 
tive friends. Since the Republican nomina- 
tion of Senator Gorpwarer, Mr. Johnson has 
seemed even more inclined that way. It 1s 
for these reasons it seems fair to say that 
liberalism as a creed, whatever its political 
future, is losing ground at this time, 
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Before going further, we ought to acknowl- 
edge that many people have no use for the 
terms “liberal” and “conservative”; it is even. 
contended they are so meaningless that they 
should be banned from the political lexicon. 

Certainly the words can be confusingly 
employed, but as shorthand doscriptions 
they are not meaningless, In contemporary 
usage, liberalism ordinarily suggests faith in 
solutions through the collective of society, 
with the Federal Government the principal 
administrator; conservatism usually con- 
notes considerable reliance on individual and 
private efforts and insistence on limited Goy- 
ernment lest it turn into tyranny. 

One part of the explanation of liberalism’s 
relative decline, it seems to us, is a growing 
public disenchantment with liberal nos- 
trums. 

Tt is true that under generally Mberal 
Policies the Nation has enjoyed high pros- 
perity since World War II. But how much 
the big spending, deep deficits and easy 
money have contributed to the prosperity 
is a matter men can debate endlessly. Or to 
put the question more accurately, it can be 
argued there would be a stronger economy 
and sounder growth had other policies pre- 
valed. In any event, it’s pretty hard to 
evoke much enthusiasm any more for such 
longstanding liberal policies. 

Similarly, most people by now accept social 
security, public works, Government regula- 
tion of business, and a number of other 
planks in the liberal platform. Again, 
though, there is little zeal to be found in the 
furtherance or expansion of these programs, 

Some of the programs, moreover, have been 
appalling failures; the farm chaos, for exam- 
ple, and the grotesquely misnamed urban re- 
newal effort which in so many cases and at 
such great cost has actually aggravated the 
slum problem. Many liberals are dissatisfied 
with the agricultural subsidies and angry 
about the public housing flasco. 

A deeper part of the trouble is reflected in 
the liberals’ own feeling that they are some- 
how at a dead end. ‘They can think up new 
ways for the Government to intrude on the 
citizen, but they have already put across the 
bulk of their program, and neither individ- 
uals nor society seems basically much better 
for it. 

So great is their distress that many liberals 
are almost frantically casting about for some= 
thing to revitalize their creed. One man 
suggests that a new energizing force can be 
found in having the Government spend 
about $50 billion a year to uplift the world’s 
‘backward lands—as though such an expan- 
sion of foreign aid would be likely to work 
or to inspire the American masses. 

Even more dangerous tendencies are dis- 
cernible, At least some of the liberals seek 
salvation in proposing that the Government 
for all practical purposes take over, providing 
everyone with a guaranteed income regard- 
less of work and (though they don't use the 
word) regimenting the whole society. It ts 
ironio that with all the current liberal 
Screaming about Goldwater “fascism,” the 
truly totalitarian ideas are springing from 
liberal lips. 

‘That the liberals should find themselves in 
this intellectual vacuum is not to us sur- 
prising. For present-day liberalism hardly 
deserves to be dignified with the label of a 
Political philosophy; mostly it is merely an 
Adaptation of the old, false, and romantic 
notion that man can be made perfect 
through the power and funds of the state. 

If liberalism is logically to lead anywhere 
ìt can only be to disproportionate. power in 
the hands of the central authority. If it is 
to benefit anyone, it must be principally 
those who hold the instruments of power. 

For a long time liberalism could get by 
on the basis of seeming active; at times in- 
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deed the Government has seemed franti- 
cally busy in its spending and controlling. 
But as the vacuum became more and more 
apparent it was all but inevitable—so long 
a8 political freedom exists—that a positive 
philosophy stressing the importance of man’s 
individual liberty would move into it. Hence 
the rise of conservatism. 

Tt well may be that liberalism will ulti- 
mately triumph and bring us all to some con- 
formist collectivism such as perceived by 
Huxley and Orwell. Meantime it is a healthy 
development that its appeal is fading and its 
premises are being sharply challenged. 

The Nation is thus given a breather, an 
opportunity to ask, and try to answer the 
baste political questions that will so largely 
determine its destiny. 


Long Beach World’s Fair Progresses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal today carries the follow- 
ing encouraging review of the progress 
of the Long Beach World's Fair: 
Cantvornts Wortn's Fam Hopes Given Boost 

BY LONG BEACH OFFER or CONSTRUCTION 

Am 


Los Anares —Hopes for the chronically 
beleaguered California World's Fair, slated 
for nearby Long Beach in 1967-68, were bol- 
stered when Long Beach City Council con- 
ditionally offered to finance $24.8 million of 
the fair’s construction needs. 

‘The city's major conditions are these: 
‘That the fair come up with at least 820 mil- 
lion of its own initially needed for construc- 
tion; that it solve some sticky parking and 
traffic problema connected with the fair to 
the city’s satisfaction, and that it prove 
capable of attracting major exhibitors, 
Deadline: Next February. 

So far, the nonprofit fair corporation— 
called International Exposition for Southern 
California, Inc—claims assurances from one 
exhibitor, American Express Co., and is hope- 
ful of announcing another, described as a 
“major communications concern,” soon. It 
is negotiating with three engineering con- 
cerns for parking and traffic studies. 

Fair officials calculate construction spend- 
ing by the fair corporation at from $65 mil- 
lon to $80 million, They figure the city’s f- 
nancial backing will vastly improve their 
chances of obtaining the required funds. 

‘Under the city plan, a nonprofit corpora- 
tion would be formed and the city would 
sign a lease with this concern on the struo- 
tures to be built. This lease would permit 
floating of clty-backed bonds for construc- 
tion. The fair, in turn, would sublease the 
buildings from the city and guarantee re- 
payment of the $24.8 million, Further, the 
fair would turn over to the city at the ex- 
Position’s closing “at least $60 million” 
worth of permanent structures, says Joseph 
Scholnick, fair vice president. 

ATTENDANCE ESTIMATE 43 MILLION 


its 2-year run—é months each in 
1967 and 1968—fair officials estimate 43 mil- 
Hon attendance. They figure income from 
admission tickets at $66 million; exhibitor 
space rental at $54 million; percentage of 
concession sales at about $18.5 million, and 
various service charges of $18 million, 
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Reyenues are estimated at about $157 mil- 
lon, while outlays for construction, operat- 
ing, and other expenses are calculated at 
$135 million, leaving a $22 million surplus. 

‘These are lofty figures when contrasted to 
the fair’s present financial condition. Al- 
though planned since 1960, only in the last 
year has the fair generated any sizable funds, 
Since then it has received advances totaling 
$2 million from 20 companies with whom it 
has signed concession contracts for providing 
things like pastries, beer, and parking serv- 
ices. It has spent $1.7 million of this, partly 
to repay loans. Del E. Webb Corp., for exam- 
ple, lent the fair $600,000 in its early stages 
and has been repaid $200,000. Webb, based 
in Phoenix, has a contract to supervise fair 
construction, 

The city's financial pledge bodes favor- 
ably for the fair in yet another way. With- 
out it, the fair probably would have to seek 
another site. Long Beach was selected in 
the first place because it already was plan- 
ning to build a 2-mile peninsula for ocean 
trade which also seemed ideal as the falr's 
site. 

PIER TO BE READY NEXT MARCH 


The pler, costing $20 million and financed 
trom the city’s share of offshore oll royalties, 
is now taking shape. It will jut a mile into 
the Pacific Ocean and is being made of fill 
pumped from the ocean's floor and of rock 
hauled from Catalina Island, 22 miles away. 
The pier will be completed next March in 
ample time for construction of fair buildings. 
Many of these buildings will be designed to 
become t parts of the pier, The 
fair’s planners also envision a “monument to 
freedom” on the site, which would become 
the west coast’s counterpart to the Statue 
of Liberty. 

Like most other World's Fairs, the one 
planned here in the Nation’s largest State 
has had its share of thorny problems. A 
year ago it suffered a string of damaging 
blows when some of its directors were charged 
with conflicts of interest in the awarding of 
concession contracts. This instigated a 
widely publicized district attorney's Investi- 
gation. Shortly afterward, Del E. Webb Corp. 
attached the fair’s accounts, but subsequently 
lifted this. Meanwhile, Fred Hall, execu- 
tive vice president and general manager of 
the fair and a former Kansas Governor, was 
fired from his $50,000-a-year Job. Named to 
fill Mr. Hall's post last February was Glenn 
R. Watson, under whom most of the con- 
cession contract advances have come. 

Other accomplishments by the fair in the 
last 6 months include winning the coveted 
endorsement of the 31-nation, Paris-based 
Bureau of International Expositions for the 
1968 portion of the fair, The United States 
doesn’t belong to the Bureau, but the en- 
dorsement paves the way for member nations 
to exhibit at the Long Beach fair. 

OTHER FAIRS BEING PLANNED 

‘There's still some question as to whether 
major exhibitors can be persuaded to jump 
into another world’s fair so soon after the 
New York fair, which doesn’t close until next 
year. Many of those sought by fair promoters 
here also were tapped for Brussels in 1958 
and Seattle and New York. Besides this, 
Montreal is staging a Bureau-endorsed fair 
in 1967, Detroit is mulling another for 1972, 
and Tokyo has laid some plans for a fair 
somewhere in between. 

“There have been too many world’s fairs,” 
grouses a spokesman for an exhibitor In New 
York and other recent fairs, But some big 
exhibitors already indicate an interest in par- 
tictpating in California's fair. “I don't see 
how any major company can stay out of a 
world’s fair in this day and age,” says a 
spokesman for Radio Corp. of America, 
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Legislative Reapportionment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


or onio 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
tremist decision by hip-shooting U.S. Su- 
preme Court on legislative reapportion- 
ment has caused great concern across 
this land. Last month I introduced leg- 
islation designed to remedy this deci- 
sion. 

In the August 5 issue of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Dispatch, an outstanding ed- 
itorial clearly sets forth the problems 
arising from this ill-advised grasp of 
legislative power by the Court. 

‘The editorial follows: 

Courts Actina Too HASTILY IN 
REAPPORTIONMENT CASES 

It is now obvious that a race is on be- 
tween the Federal courts, backed by the 
Johnson administration, and the Congress 
to enforce the U.S. Supreme Court's arbitrary 
and unpopular June 15 decision on legis- 
lative reapportionment before it can be 
countered by congressional action. 

A special three-judge Federal court has 
been set up to handie reapportionment cases 
and 1t has been moving with unprecedented 
speed to enforce the Supreme Court edict 

parts 


of “one man, one vote” in numerous 
of the country. 

And yesterday the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee gave speedy approval, by a vote of 
10 to 2, to a bipartisan bill introduced Mon- 
day by Senator Evenerr Dmxsen, Republican, 
of Tilinois, and Senator Franx J. LAUSCHE, 
Democrat, of Ohio, which would delay for 
2 years all Federal court action to allow 
time for State legislatures to take action. 

Senator Dmxsen points out that not 
enough time remains at this session of Con- 
grees for action to be taken on the numerous 
Proposed constitutional amendments (in- 
cluding one initiated by himself) which 
have been submitted both in the House and 
the Senate to reverse the Supreme Court's 

decision of last June which held 
that seats In both houses of State legislatures 
must be apportioned solely on a basis of 
population. 

In Colorado, the voters, by referendum, 
endorsed a reapportionment plan but the 
Federal court refused to accept it. It-then 
ordered Colorado to reapportion within 2 
weeks, and when a special session of the 
legislature, hastily assembled and complied, 
the court threw out the second plan as un- 
constitutional. 

In Connecticut, the Federal court is put- 
ting on another rush act, attempting to force 
reapportionment before the November elec- 


Ditto in New York State, where the Federal 
court is insisting that the State violate its 
own constitutional provisions stipulating the 
terms of general assembly members. 

In Alabama, the State has been told that 
if the State does not redistrict before the 
1966 election, it will step in and take over 
the Job itself. 

Senator Dimxsen charges that this deter- 
mined and multiple effort of the Federal 
judiciary to force reapportionment in com- 
pllance with a controverted ruling by a di- 
vided Supreme Court—and which seems al- 
most certain, ultimately, to be upset by 
constitutional amendment—is creating 
“chaos * * * typical of the kind which re- 
sults when the courts assume the role and 
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function of the legislative branch of the Gov- 


court action in Colorado, New York, Con- 
necticut, Alabama, and a number of other 
‘States where similar is being ex- 
erted, that It is not only the legislative func- 
tion which is being usurped. 

The Federal courts are acting as judge, 
Prosecutor, and jury and then assuming the 
role of the executive department to enforce 
their unilateral orders. 

Congress has no more important duty, in 
the waning days of the current session, than 
to block the bold attempts of a politically 
motivated Federal judiciary to cancel out 
two-thirds of our tripartite form of govern- 
ment. 


The War Against Crime Must Be Waged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 4 the Long Beach Independent- 
Press-Telegram carried sage editorial 
advice relative to the very necessary war 
we must wage against crime in our coun- 
try. The editorial follows: 

Concern Wrra Causes Musr Nor BLUNT 
ATTACK ON CRIME 

‘The FBI's recent report on crime, showing 

in this country, has 


encouraging. 

‘Attacks on the crime problem fall into two 
categories: (1) apprehension, conviction, and 
punishment; (2) prevention by attempt to 
eliminate conditions that are believed to lead 
to crime—poverty, broken homes, neglect of 
moral training among the young, and so on. 

‘These are logical aj and both de- 
serve earnest consideration. But it is un- 
fortunate that there is a tendency to con- 
fuse them. This is exemplified by those who 
exhibit an unwillingness to deal with crime 
as it exists and, whenever the subject comes 
‘up, go wandering off into the other field of 
sociological causes. This unrealistic ap- 
proach has exerted a great influence in re- 
cent years on the courts and criminal proce- 
dures. Meanwhile, crime has flourished. 

It's as If a farmer, seeing a stand of weeds 
Jeopardizing his crop, lets them take over 
While he goes into a deep study as to how the 
‘weed seeds happened to get there. His stud- 
tes might develop a method of keeping weeds 
out next year, but meanwhile, he has lost a 
crop he could have saved. 

Of course, the crime problem must be at- 
tacked at its root causes, but it alsd must be 
attacked, right now, by massive and efficient 
enforcement measures. And these should 
not be blunted by philosophical meander- 
ings in the other field or by sentimental 
searching for excuses for today's criminal. 

We want to do what we can to prevent a 


the dangerously growing menace that it is. 

crime occurred in this 
country every 4 minutes. Murders occurred 
on the hour, forcible rape cases broke every 
22 minutes. ‘Serious offenses went up 10 per- 
cent over the previous year, crimes against 
property, 11 percent, 

‘There is an expanding army of criminals 
in the field, abetted and encouraged by the 
confused logic which permits preoccupation 
with the causes of crime to weaken the meth- 
ods of dealing with it. 
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Commissioner Tobriner Thanks National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
5, 1964, the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held their 51st national con- 
vention in Washington's Mayflower 
Hotel. In his address of welcome to the 
convention, the Honorable Walter N. 
Tobriner, President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, paid tribute to this organization 
for the concern they have displayed 
for the water resources problems af- 
fecting the Potomac and the District 
of Columbia. 

I believe his remarks will be of inter- 
est to the Members of Congress and in- 
clude them here in the Recorp: 

Appress or Watren N. Tountnen, PRESIDENT, 
Boarp oF COMMISSIONERS 

On behalf of the Board of Commissioners 
it gives me much pleasure to welcome the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress as it 
once again meets in the Nation's Capital. 
It is customary—or perhaps I should say 
traditional—that you should be welcomed 
here by the Engineer Commissioner who 1s 
required by the act of Congress creating the 
city government, to be an officer of the Corps 
of Engineers. The Engineer Commissioner, 
Brig. Gen. Charles M. Duke, unfortunately, 
is away from the city and so it is that I 
have the honor of meeting with you instead. 
He, of course, speaks your language as one 
who has spent much of his professional life 
in the engineering fields wherein lie your 
primary interest as you consider the use and 
development of the water resources of our 
great Nation. Even I asa layman in engi- 
neering matters, however, am keenly aware 
of the growing importance to all of us of the 
wise and timely use of our natural endow- 
ment whose abundance can no longer be 
taken for granted. 

‘The Founding Fathers of our Federal City 
selected its site only after consideration of 
many other locations. ‘The record indicates 
that their final choice was governed In large 
part by the availability of the Potomac River. 
‘The wisdom of their decision has become 
even more apparent with the passage of the 
intervening 174 years. The river has indeed 
proved to be the city’s greatest natural asset. 
The Commissioners have been increasingly 


assistance of this Congress in focusing at- 
tention on their concern. 

It was in April 1958 that we first presented 
to the projects committee of the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress our proposals for the con- 
struction of major pollution abatement 
works which would perform in large part & 
metropolitan service. Your endorsement 
was not only gratifying but may well have 
been influential in our subsequent success in 
being allowed to go ahead with the works 
themselves. We are already in the conclud- 
ing phases of con treatment plant 
additions and trunk and relief sewers which 
in the aggregate will cost $105 million, all of 
which will materially reduce and control 
pollution of the Potomac River from the 
‘wastes not only of the District of Columbia 
but of substantial areas in the surrounding 
region. There has already been a marked 
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improvement in the Potomac’s condition. 
No longer would it be justified for the chair- 
man of the industrial and municipal water 
use and pollution abatement committee 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
the Honorable Jonw A. Biatwrx, of Minne- 
sota, to say as he once did that the Potomac 
is “the best dressed cesspool in the country.” 

On another occasion the the Commis- 
sioners also sought your assistance in secur- 
ing the funds necessary to support the study 
of the Potomac River Basin by the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers. Your clearance of the study 
and its subsequent funding by the Congress 
have now made it possible for this report to 
be completed. This constitutes the most ex- 
tensive and detailed consideration of the 
present and future requirements of the in- 
habitants of the Potomac River Basin ever 
undertaken. It attempts to provide for the 
water supply needs, and to preserve water 
quality some 60 years hence. Additional 
benefits from the multipurpose structures 
proposed are also described and evaluated. 
‘This has only recently been received by us 
from the Chief of Engineers and is now under 
intense study within our interested city de- 
partments, I would hope that the Commis- 
Bioners’ views can be reported to him within 
the next few weeks, 

So it 1s, while on the one hand I have come 
to greet you, I am also provided an oppor- 
tunity to thank you for the concern you ha’ 
already displayed for the water resources 
problems affecting the Potomac and the 
District. of Columbia, I hope your labors 
here will not prevent you from the fullest 
Possible enjoyment of both our city and its 
river. 


Frank Darling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATL Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Frank Darling, president of 
local 1031, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, removes from the 
ranks of labor one of its most consci- 
entious and versatile leaders. He was a 
vibrant exponent of true Americanism 
and for years fought against the at- 
tempted inroads of Communists into 
union membership. He successfully pre- 
vented the infiltration of subversive ele- 
ments in his industry—radio parts man- 
ufacturing. 

He was a resourceful individual in the 
trades movement—somewhat of a grand 
promoter of the spectacular in connec- 
tion with enormous gatherings of union 
members—his organizing ability of book- 
ing theatrical starts in his presentments 
at these affairs was for him the sobriquet, 
the Ziegfeld of the labor movement. 

It is unfortunate that the Harvester 
of Souls called him to an early reward. 
But God's will be done, He leaves a 
great heritage to his family. We the 
members of the Illinois delegation, join 
his many friends and fellow unionists in 
extending our heartfelt condolences to 
his lovely wife, Mildred, and five daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Patricia Kaelin, Mrs. Shirley 
Collins, Mrs. Teresa MacKay, Mrs, Diana 
Kroning, and Mrs, Karen Troescher. 
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The city of Chicago, the State, and the 
Nation have lost a distinguished citizen 
and patriot; the union labor movement a 
dedicated and sincere leader. May God 
grant him the blessings of everlasting 
grace and peace. 


Mi 


ppi Bar Association Corrects the 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


or sexsstssirrt 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
stream of noxious and nauseating prop- 
aganda aimed at my home State of Mis- 
sissippi in recent months has been noth- 
ing short of fantastic. Such a fact as 
that the FBI's crime report showed that 
Mississippi had the lowest crime rate in 
the Nation in 1963 is completely ignored 
in the propagandists’ fury at their fa- 
vorite whipping boy. One recent canard 
has been that our State courts and the 
members of our bar would deny a fair 
trial to those whose philosophy is not 
in accord with the traditional beliefs 
and customs of our State. 


On July 15 the Mississippi State bar 
took notice of this slanderous propa- 
ganda. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit below a resolution 
adopted by the board of bar commis- 
sioners of the Mississippi State bar on 
that date correcting the record. 

The resolution follows: 

‘Whereas rapidly occurring, recent and, in 
many instances, regrettable events and In- 
cidents have taken place on many fronts— 
national as well as local—as to make our 
Great State the focal point of unfavorable 
and unjust publicity and to create tension, 
divisions and prejudices among our peoples; 
and 

Whereas, by the spoken and printed words 
and by acts, various groups outside our Com- 
monwealth have unfairly and unjustly stated 
or intimated that the courts—the last refuge 
or bulwark of a free people—and particularly 
the Mississippi courts, State and Federal, 
and the Mississippi bar, as arms or officers 
of sald courts, are recreant to their 
oaths and duties and cannot, and will not, 
accord to “strangers within their gates” or 
others whose philosophy or beliefs are con- 
trary to the traditional beliefs or mores of 
our State, a fair and impartial trial in our 
State because of alleged inability to obtain 
competent and courageous counsel; and 

‘Whereas, despite their beliefs as citizens, 
and the assertion of such beliefs, in th 
political or legislative domain, State or Fed. 
eral, the lawyers of Mississippi have never 
shirked their duty or violated their oaths in 
the representation of persons charged with 
crimes or who sought legal redress of thelr 
grievances, for the Mississippi bar has at all 
times been ready to discharge their duties 
and comply with their oaths as attorneys in 
behalf of all persons, of low or high estate, 
rich or poor, resident or nonresident, popu- 
lar or unpopular, and regardless of race, 
creed, color or of national origin, and the 
history of jurisprudence of our State attests 
such fact; and 
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Whereas one of the most basic of consti- 
tutional or human rights is that every per- 
son, in defending or prosecuting a civil 
cause (sec. 25) or in “all criminal prosecu- 
tions” (sec. 26) shall have a “right to be 
heard by himself or counsel, or both” (secs. 
25 and 26 aforesaid, Mississippi constitution. 
of 1890) and through the years all Missis- 
sippi courts have been “open” and have af- 
forded a “remedy by due course of law” 
where “right and Justice” has been “admin- 
istered without sale, denial, or delay,” as 
guaranteed by our Mississippi constitution 
(sec. 24); and all Mississippi courts and law- 
yers have at all times not only been cog- 
higant of those fundamental rights, but 
have diligently sought to accord them to all 
citizens; that since 1817, the above consti- 
tutional guarantees have been the organic 
law of this State, and need no support from 
Gideon v. Wainwright, 372 U.S. 335 (1063) 
(which declared that under the 14th amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution the 6th amend- 
ment thereto (the latter of which vouch- 
safes “(I)n all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall * * * have the assistance of 
counsel”). was made applicable and obliga- 
tory upon the States); and 

Whereas despite the tensions and emotions 
which currently prevail and regardless of 
whether a person charged of crime, or who 
seeks legal redress of civil grievances, or 
the cause he or she is espousing, is popular 
or unpopular or respected or despised, the 
Mississipp! State bar, acting through its 
governing authority (sec. 8687, Mississippi 
Code of 1942) or “executive agency” (by- 
laws, art. III, sec. 1), to wid, its board of 
bar commissioners, in its organizational, due, 
and regular session, properly convened, de- 
sires to reaffirm its stand and the time- 
honored traditions of the bar of our State 
and to provide a liaison committee from its 
members to be available for consultation 
with the courts, State and Federal, and for 
all persons who have any grievances as to 
representation of counsel: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the board of bar commission- 
ers of the Mississippi State bar in its organi- 
zational, due, and regular meeting, properly 
called, That— 

1. It is the sense of the Mississippi State 
bar that all the courts of Mississippi, State 
and Federal, and all of the members of 
the bar who practice in said courts have 
been, and will continue to be, faithful and 
truo to their duties and oaths in accord- 
ing to every person, of high or low estate, 
resident or nonresident, rich or poor, popu- 
lar or unpopular, respected or despised, and 
Tegardiess of race, color, creed or of national 
origin, a fair and Impartial trial, with assist- 
ance and protection, where sought, of com- 
potent counsel. 

2. It is the sense of the Mississippi State 
bar that, true to finest traditions, the prac- 
ticing attorneys of our State, members of 
our unified bar, should take, as It is the sense 
of this body that they have taken, the repre- 
sentation of a person charged with crime or 
who seeks legal redress of grievances, unless 
there be present a conflict of interest or 
other compelling ground or cause, or, where 
unable to pay a fee, when appointed by the 
court, in which his cause is, or where the 
same should be, lodged; Provided, however, 
‘That this shall not prohibit a lawyer from 
charging and collecting a reasonable fee 
where it is ascertained by him that the ac- 
cused ts able to pay such fee, 

3. That the president of the Mississippi 
State bar is requested to appoint a special 
committee to act as laison committee from 
the membership of our bar to be available 
for consultation with the courts, State, and 
Federal, of our State, and for or with all 
Persons who might have any grievances as to, 
or lack of, representation of counsel, such 
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committee to be a large and representative 
one, with sections thereof—because of geo- 
graphical proximity to courts, State and Fed- 
eral, and persons within the area—being 
preferably appointed for each division of each 
of the northern and southern districts of 
Mississippi. 

4, ‘That said liaison committee be requested 
to work with the Conference of Local Bar 
Associations and with the different county 
or other geographical-area bar associations 
in the discharge of their duties, as well as 
all judges of all courts in the State. 

5. That copies of this resolution be mailed 
by the executive director of the Mississippi 
State Bar to: (a) the president of the Con- 
ference of Local Bar Associations; and to (b) 
the president of each county, or other geo- 
graphical-area bar associations; be it further 

Resolved, That the attorney general of 
Mississippi be requested to notify all judges 
of courts of record in this State of the con- 
tent of this resolution; and be it further 

Resolved, That newspapers be furnished 
a copy of this resolution for publication, and 
that a copy of said instrument be furnished 
all members of the Mississippi State bar. 


Murder Most Foul 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
dreaded confirmation of the tragic mur- 
der of three long missing civil rights 
workers in Mississippi has been a pro- 
found shock and blow to law-abiding cit- 
izens in both North and South, 

The hope of the murderers, undoubt- 
edly, was to prevent or delay the ef- 
forts of a valiant group of civil rights 
workers to bring full citizenship, at long 
last, to our Negro fellow citizens in the 
South. But as the New York Times 
points out so correctly in its editorial 
of August 6: 

Terrorism is sure to strengthen the re- 
solve to implement and enforce the law; not 
spur resistance to it. 


The Times has gone on pointedly to 
stress: 

Mississippi cannot declare itself off limits 
to the rest of the Nation, nor can the rest of 
the Nation regard Mississippi as something 
separate and apart. 


If it is not now prepared to perform 
its legal responsibility of law enforce- 
ment—to prevent violence and terror— 
the Federal Government will have no 
choice, as the Times argues, but to do 
the job. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this article 
to our colleagues’ attention: 

MURDER IN MISSISSIPPI 

The discovery of the bodies of the three 
civil rights workers confirms the awful fears 
that arose when they first disappeared in 
Mississippi 6 weeks ago. Triple murder, by 
foul and violent means, has been committed. 
It is the most futile of all responses to the 
fight for equal rights, as well as the most 
monstrous. For terrorism is sure to 
strengthen the resolve to implement and en- 
force the law, not spur resistance to it. 
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‘The triple murder is creating this reac- 
tion. Mississippi's Governor Paul B. Jobn- 
son, Jr., has pledged to “exert every effort to 
apprehend those who may have been respon- 
sible.” Unfortunately, there is little in the 
State's record to warrant optimism that any 
massive response will come from its law-en- 
forcement agencies. ‘The champions of 
white supremacy and the defenders of State 
rights in Mississippi have shown much less 
resolve than northern officials in making 
clear that they do not condone resort to vio- 
lence or terror by either side in the civil 
Tights conflict. If they now fail to honor the 
Governor's pledge, the Federal Government 
will have no choice but to do the job. 

‘Mississippi and other Southern States look 
upon civil rights workers as alien intruders, 
sowing strife and fomenting dissension. 
But the civil rights workers who are taking 
part in the Mississippi summer project, a 
campaign that started before the new law 
was enacted, are not engaged in any sub- 
versive or illegal activity. If there were no 
obstacles to Negro voting in that State, there 
would be no “invasion.” 

Mississippi cannot declare itself off-limits 
to the rest of the Nation, nor can the rest 
of the Nation regard Mississippi as some- 
thing separate and apart. The murders of 
Michael Henry Schwerner, Andrew Goodman, 
and James Earl Chaney are a horrendous ex- 
ample of an unthinking and inhuman reac- 
tion that might happen wherever mobs make 
themselves custodians or nullifiers of the law. 

‘These murders will serve to remind decent 
and responsible people everywhere that law- 
lessness or mob rule cannot be tolerated. 
‘They can be responsible for a new determi- 
nation to bring the murderers to justice and 
to affirm the need for law and order. The 
horror stirred by their murder must also 
bring a firmer resolution that the Nation's 
effort to end discrimination be accomplished 
without violence or bloodshed. This is no 
help for the victims and scant solace for their 
families, but they will gain a noble and de- 
served epitaph if their death helps to lead 
to a peaceful victory for the cause in which 
they enlisted so hopefully, 


Senior Citizens Get No Help With 
Soaring Medical Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


oF NEW vorr 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recor a very interesting 
article on medical care for the aged 
which appeared in the August issue of 
the International Teamster. The article 
follows: 

Sentor Crrizens Get No Herr Wrrn SOARING 
‘Menicat, Cosrs 

Discouragement swept the land recently 
when one of the sponsors sought and ob- 
tained a postponement of any decision on 
legislation to provide medical care for the 
aged under social security. 

Representative Ceci, A. Krno, Democrat, 
of California, cosponsor of the King-Ander- 
son bill, said he got the delay in committee 
purposefully to avoid an adverse vote that 
would have killed H.R. 3920, the House ver- 
sion of the legislation. 

Public spirits were disheartened by the 
move. Here was one of the Congressmen 
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who had fought the medicare battle long 
and hard for 4 years—seemingly manenvering 
in defeat. 

‘The wave of dejection was especially em- 
phatic in areas where recent Government 
surveys on medical care, health status, and 
family income haye been publicized. ‘The 
reports emphasized the need for medicare 
aid to the aged. 

Kino was forced to seek the postponement. 
He sald he could count on only 12 votes in 
the 25-member House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee where the medicare bill has been ef- 
fectively bottled for months by Chairman 
Wusur D. Murs, Democrat, of Arkansas. 

Even though three seats on the commit- 
tee have changed ownership since 2 years 
ago when Kine first began earnestly seeking 
a deciding 13th vote to catapult the medi- 
care issue to the House floor, the measure 
has remained locked in the ice of conserva- 
tism, 

While the faces have changed some, the 
political attitudes remain the same and 
there has been no real alternation in the 
committee lineup. Two Democrats (one a 
Dixlecrat) and a Republican have been re- 
placed through the months by—two Demo- 
crats (one a Dixiecrat) and a Republican. 

Chairman Mruıs concluded public hear- 
ings on H.R, 3920 last January. Since then, 
there have been intermittent closed hearings 
resulting in no decision, 

Besides deferring consideration of Kxva’s 
measures, the committee also has postponed 
action on proposals to expand and liberalize 
the existing sketchy Kerr-Mills program of 
Federal-State ald to medically indigent per- 
sons over 65 years of age. 

Proposals have been made to increase Fed- 
eral grants for the States that provide medi- 
cal and hospital services under Kerr-Mills. 
At the same time, it has been recommended 
that the so-called means test (are you poor?) 
of eligibility for assistance be relaxed or 
abandoned. 

Even though no legislation has been en- 
acted, there are signs that the opponents of 
King-Anderson are suffering from the heat of 
public glare. 

Not only are they becoming sensitive about 
the Kerr-Mills requirement for senior citi- 
zens to prove themselves penniless before be- 
ing eligible to receive aid, but they are be- 
ginning to cast off oaths of allegiance to the 
American Medical Association, which has 
fought King-Anderson more viciously than 
any other organization. 

Perhaps it was for this reason as much as 
any other that Representative Kiva ceased 
fire in the House and turned his eyes toward 
the Senate. 

It was in the Senate during the 2d session 
of the 87th Congress that the King-Anderson 
bill was tabled by a narrow margin on a 52- 
to-48 vote. Since that time, Senator Robert 
Kerr died, as did much of his antimedicare 
influence, 

Capitol Hill observers believe that Repre- 
sentative Kiva hopes for the main action 
now to come from the Senate for clearly, the 
Wilbur Mills roadblock seems destined to re- 
main forever in the House, 

COSTS SPIRAL 

Some 3 months remain before the general 
elections in November. Whether or not 
Congress passes the medicare measure, it’s 
almost a sure bet there will be a lot of noise 
about it in the coming weeks. Passed or 
not, the King-Anderson bill can be an im- 
portant issue in the presidential campaign. 

Even as the need increases for a medicare 
program for the aged—better than that 
offered under the Kerr-Mills law—costs of 
medical care continue to spiral, 

Consumer Price Index statistics for the 
past 10 years show the field of medical serv- 
ice to lead all others in terms of increase 
percentages: 


1964 
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Consumer Price Index 
{Annual averages (0.8. Labor Department)} 
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Since 1953, the general Consumer Price 
Index has increased less than 15 percent yet 
Medicare costs have zoomed more than 40 
percent. 

Hospital insurance and hospital room rates 
have nearly doubled since 1953, increasing 
93.6 and 84.5 percent, respectively. Doctor 
fees have gone up more than 35 percent, 

The high cost of illness has become such 
an alarming truism for elderly people that 
‘one Congressman last June, Representative 
Peren Rono, Democrat, of New Jersey, said 
the chief insecurity facing men and women 
65 years of age and older is the haunting 
fear that a heavy medical expense will make 
1t necessary for them to ask for charity. 

Despite this very real fear held by many 
of the Nation's 17 million senior citizens, 
hearly half the States still do not operate 
medicare programs under the Kerr-Mills law. 
Some States provide no aid at all for the 
elderly. 

In fact, reported the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Health of the Elderly recently, only 
about one in every four of the country's 
Aged persons has reasonably adequate hos- 
pital insurance policies. 

After carefully studying the subject, the 
Senate subcommittee angry enough 
to accuse commercial health insurers of sub- 
Stituting “fancy for fact” by inflating hos- 
pital coverage figures. 

In submitting his report to the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging, Senator Par 
McNamara, Democrat, of Michigan, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, said the only so- 
lution to meeting the health care needs of 
most of the elderly is to pass the King- 
Anderson bill. 

But until the legislation becomes law, 
millions of elderly Americans cannot afford 
to become ill, 

The U.S. Public Health Service—on the 
basis of 42,000 household interviews in 1962- 
€3—concluded that more than 10 million of 
65 million Americans with family income 
84,000 or less per year were senior citizens 65 
years and older. 

In its report, the Federal agency stated: 
“In times when medical care costs are in- 

* + è unemployed persons and 
those on low and fixed incomes are unable to 
Afford insurance protection.” 

Persons 65 and older had the lowest per- 
centage of hospital and surgical insurance 
coverage of any age group according to the 
survey. About 9 million—or 54 percent—of 
the elderly had some form of hospital insur- 
‘ance; 45.7 percent had surgical insurance, 

The bare fact of coverage, however, does 
not indicate the degree or value of coverage. 

‘The Public Health Service survey learned, 
for example, that insurance paid three- 
fourths or more of the hospital bill for only 
20 percent of the oldsters. Insurance paid 
less than three-fourths of the bill for 21 
Percent of the elderly patients. Finally, in- 
surance had no part in payment of the bill 
for the remaining 49 percent of the patients 
65 years and older. 


Certainly proving the need for some kind 
of effective medicare program for senior citi- 
zens is the fact that their intervals of stay 
in hospitals, in terms of days, are much 
higher than for younger people. 

Less than 30 percent of people of all ages 
spent longer than a week in a hospital bed 
within a year’s time, But in the same period, 
55 percent of the oldsters stayed in a hospital 
bed 8 days and longer. 

More elderly persons are discharged from 
short-stay hospitals per year than any other 
age group. 

‘Altogether, some 22,7 million people are 
discharged annually after short periods of 
hospitalization. The overall average is 124.4 
per 1,000 population. For people 65 years 
and older, the rate 1s 169.8 per 1,000. 

In a 1-year period beginning in July 1962, 
more than 2.8 million of the nearly 17 mil- 
lion elderly people were hospitalized at one 
time or another, 

CHRONIC ILLNESS 


Per capita expenses for all categories of 
health expenditures by age, sex, and family 
income increased with age for all income 
levels, according to the Public Health Service 
report. 

‘The average annual expense for everyone 
in the Nation, the survey showed, was $129. 
For children under 15 years, the average was 
859; for people 15 to 44 years, the average was 
$131; 45 to 64 years, $191, and for those 65 
and over, $208 every year. 

Of the total $208 which elderly people paid 
out in medical expense, some $53 went to a 
hospital, $62 to a doctor, $54 for medicine, 
and the remainder in dental and miscellane- 
‘ous expenses such as ambulance service, etc, 

Older people need medicare assurance as 
much as anything, because they are more 
subject to chronic illness and disability than 
are other age groups. 

Percentages of the population with one or 
more chronic conditions are: under 15 years, 
19.5 percent; 15 to 44 years, 46 percent; 45 
to 64 years, 64.3 percent; and 65 and older, 
81.2 percent. 

Of the 17 million senior citizens, only 3,1 
million live without suffering from some 
form of chronic illness. Another §.5 million 
have one or more chronic conditions that for- 
tunately do not lmit their activity, but more 
than 8.2 million are limited in thelr activ- 
ity by some never-ending ilIness, 

Fully more than half of all Americans 65 
and older—58.3 percent, to be exact—recelve 
some type of care at home due to infirmities. 
Of those, more than a majority require con- 
stant care. 

It should be emphasized that the survey 
conducted for the Public Health Service ex- 
cluded costs of medical and dental care paid 
by workmen's compensation, charitable or 
welfare organizations, Federal, State, or local 
governmental programs, or other free care. 
Also excluded from interviews were military 
Personnel and persons living in institutions. 

‘Thus the study confined itself to a gen- 
erally self-reliant civilian population which 
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must decide for itself whether or not it wants 
to participate in private insurance programs 
and whether or not it will seek medical care 
when needed. 

‘These are the people which opponents of 
the King-Anderson medicare proposal claim 
are well able to take care of themselves. Yet 
the Public Health Service report cited here 
shows contrary conditions—particularly in 
the case of people 65 years and up. 

THE TAKE 

Not so long ago the Social Security Admin- 
istration estimated that about two-thirds 
of every dollar spent on medicare went to 
hospitals, physicians, and health insurance 
companies, 

It must be remembered that health in- 
surance companies are in the business of 
providing health insurance—not ammuni- 
tion in the fight against disease and illness, 
Hospitals, too, are becoming more business- 
like as many of them require a $100 bill or 
more upon admittance. More and more doc- 
tors tend to excommunicate themselves from 
any close concern with their patients, 

‘To be hospitalized or require medical at- 
tention today for most people means to be 
thrust into a strange world of antiseptic 
mysticism decorated with a hurried, almost 
deliberate unconcern often leading to in- 
attention or horrible error. And the cost is 
high, high, high. 

Fortunately there are Congressmen such 
as Representative Krna and Senator CLINTON 
Anpenson, Democrat, of New Mexico, and 
others who keep working for legislation that 
will benefit those who most need help in 
meeting the cost of medicare—Americans 
that have led useful lives but somehow failed 
to hit financial home runs while attaining 
old age. 

Success of the King-Anderson measure de- 
pends, as it is, it has from the time of its 
introduction, upon enlightened, humane 
lawmakers. 


Politicians Share Blame for Race Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr, President, Mr. 
Henry J. Taylor, the noted and distin- 
guished news columnist, has written a 
very interesting column on one of the 
important reasons behind the current 
race riots in this country. The column 
is entitled “Politicians Share Blame for 
Race Riots”; and it was published in 
the State, of Columbia, 8.C., on August 
3, 1964. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICIANS SHARE BLAME FoR RACE Riors— 
PLAYED ON PASSIONS FoR Necro Vore 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

In the heartbreaking racial explosion the 
greedy game many politicians have been 
Playing for the Negro vote has come home 
to roost on the American people. 

‘While tragedy stalks the doorsteps of our 
Nation, and everything else is blamed, why 
should they get off scot free? 

‘The only men whom time honors are those 
who are willing to help other men. And 
numerous selfless men, many holding public 
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office, have honestly striven for the better 
Place for the Negro in American life. ‘This 
vital complex cause has needed and deserved 
& great deal of defending. But the tragic 
issue also 'has been a gold mine for political 
profiteers. They haven't missed a trick all 
along the line. 

‘Throughout the past several years 
thoughtful people, including many Negroes 
have stood aghast at the way officeseekers 
pandered to the Negro vote, 

The evidence is mercilessly exact. Wher- 
ever there have been local agontes or official 
recalcitrance, ít is hard to feel that they 
have applied the unchallengeable selflessness 
required. Instead, no dramatic gimmick has 
been too extreme. No gesture has been too 
fraudulent. And they have been very sure to 
apprise the Nation of their stance. 

Again and again you could practically hear 
these political profiteers saying into the TV 
camera: “Wow, What a beautiful pitch I'm 
making for the Negro vote." They. helped 
to open a pandora’s box of troubles for 
the Nation and shouted, “Come and get it,” 
like chuckwagon cooks calling cowboys on 
the plains, 

‘Their inability to organize racial liberty 
comes from their selfishness in wanting to 
benefit from their organization of it. While 
toying with the most explosive features of 
racial questions, inciting pressure groups, 
and foundering in a pseudoliberalism that 
is both tricky and indecent, they cast thelr 
calculating eye on the ballot box and smile. 
The whole charade has been about as subtle 
and moral as Sadie Thompson. For whose 
good? 

Here they have stood, counting the Negro 
population in Detroit (29 percent), Cleve- 
land (28 percent), St. Louis (28 percent), 
Philadelphia (26 percent), Chicago (23 per- 
cent), Cincinnati (21 percent), Pittsburgh 
(17 percent)—cold and calculating as a soap 
firm tending to its market, Every political 
advantage is studied. 

Foreign policy 18 affected repeatedly by 
this political purpose. For example, was 
former Michigan Goy. G. Mennen (Soapy) 
‘Williams appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs because he knew 
Africa? He'd never even been to Africa. 
No, and admittedly this was a straight po- 
litical pitch pampering to the domestic 
Negro vote. The factor is likewise evident 
in numerous United Nations votes, a tact 
famous in the chancelleries of the world. 

What you might call the “big team'— 
‘Time, Newsweek, Life, and Look—also can- 
not escape responsibility for much of the 
present disaster, Their coverage of the Ne- 
gro problem for years on end has been 
about as objective as Joe Louis in Johannes- 
burg. Whenever Negro conflicts were in- 
volved they have consistently put the law- 
enforcement officers in a bad light by care- 
fully chosen photographs and by pitching 
the texts with a swerve. 

‘Yet, is 1t a public service for the “big team” 
to make the police look like enemies, no 
matter what the provocation? This impact 
on Negroes everywhere has been enormous, 
and numerous TV stations did the same 
thing. 

Many of our political profiteers act today 
as if they did not know the gun was 
loaded. ‘They wanted to devour the cake 
without the stomach ache and were willing 
to risk what we see today by coldly tamper- 
ing with the most complex, agonizing, and 
dangerous potential that clouds mankind’s 
troubled human story. 

Equal rights is one thing. Anarchy is 
another, And no conscientious citizen of 
either race should forget that these self- 
seeking voteseekers have contributed 
mightily to the result. It’s high time they 
took their own full share of the blame. 

What many political profiteers have been 
giving us was a good theater but very bad 
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government. And the one hope we can have 
is that it will turn out to be bad politics as 
well. 


Supreme Court Makes Population Basis 
for All Apportionments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. ABELE. Mr, Speaker, the August 
issue of County Officer, the official pub- 
lication of the National Association of 
Counties, contains an interesting article 
which is an analysis entitled “Supreme 
Court Makes Population Basis for All 
Apportionments.” This is a problem that 
concerns all thoughtful Americans. For 
this reason, I wish to insert the article 
in the Recorp at this point: 

Supreme Court MAKES POPULATION BASIS FOR 
ALL APPORTIONMENTS 
(By ©. D. Ward) 

In one of the most far-reaching judicial 
fats in recent times, the Supreme Court has 
ruled “as a basic constitutional standard, 
the equal protection clause requires that the 
seats in both Houses of a bicameral State 
legislature must be apportioned on a popula- 
tion pasis.” 

This judgment, rendered by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, went on to say that “simply 
stated, an Individual right to vote for State 
legislatures is unconstitutionally impaired 
when its weight is, in a substantial fashion, 
diluted when compared with the voters of 
citizens living in other parts of the State.” 

So stated the Chief Justice in the most 
recent reapportionment decision of a series 
started in 1962 when it was determined that 
Federal courts have authority over legisla 
tive apportionment, An interesting side- 
light is the comparison of this decision with 
a declaration made by Justice Warren when 
he was Governor of California in 1948. At 
that time he stated, “the agricultural coun- 
ties of California are far more important 
in the life of our State than the relation- 
ship their population bears to the entire 
population of the State, It is for this 
reason I have never been in favor of re- 
stricting their representation in our State 
senate to a strictly population basis. It is 
the same reason that the Founding Fathers of 
our country gave a balanced representation 
to the States of the Union, equal representa- 
tion in one House and apportioned repre- 
sentation based upon population in the 
other,” 

‘This most recent decision was one of six 
handed down on June 16, all of which dealt 
with legal challenges to legislatures in six 
States. Although the cases were all highly 
complex and varied in detail, they generally 
involve the assertion by urban voters that 
they were underrepresented in their State 
legislatures while rural and small city voters 
were overrepresented. In each case, the 
Court's ruling sided with the urban dwellers. 
‘The Court stated that, “to the extent that 
a citizen’s right to vote is debased, he is that 
much less a citizen. The fact that an in- 
dividual lives here or there is not a legiti- 
mate reason for overwelghing or diluting the 
efficacy of his vote. The citizen, as a quali- 
fied voter, is no more nor no less because he 
lives in the city or on the farm, The equal 
protection clause demands no less than sub- 
stantially equal State legislative representa- 
tion for all citizens, of all places as well as 
all races.” 
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WHEN EFFECTIVE? 


The decision does leave unanswered the 
question when the change in districting 
formulas must be put into effect. And it 
also left open for interpretation and mean- 
ing of reapportionment based substantially 
on population. The Supreme Court man- 
dated the six cases to lower courts, thereby 
leaving them to decide the answer as to when 
the changes must be put into effect. How- 
ever, it did offer some guidelines by stating 
ing that “it would be an unusual case in 
which a lower court would be justified in 
not taking steps to make sure no further 
elections are held under invalid apportion- 
ment.” ‘The decision did allow where a court 
might be justified in withholding immediate 
relief under certain circumstances, such as 
where an impending election is imminent 
and the State election machinery is already 
in progress. 

The interpretation of “substantially equal” 
undoubtedly evolves to decisions of the lower 
courts. The Supreme Court determined that 
they did not deem it expedient to attempt 
to spell out any precise constitutional tests 
and felt that the lower courts would assured- 
ly work out concrete and specific standards 
for evaluating State legislative apportion- 
ment schemes in the context of the actual 
Utigation. It went on to state that what is 
marginally permissible in one State may be 
unsatisfactory in another, depending on the 
particular circumstances of the case. Fur- 
thermore, that the development of a body of 
doctrine on a case-by-case basis appears to 
be the most satisfactory means of arriving at 
detailed constitutional requirements in the 
area of State legislative apportionment, The 
Court conceded that it was a practical im- 
possibility to arrange legislative districts so 
that each one has an identical number of 
residents or citizens or voters. “Mathemati- 
cal exactness or precision is hardly a work- 
able constitutional requirement.” 

LEGISLATURES REPRESENT PEOPLE 


Justice Warren stated that the basic prin- 
ciple to be decided by the Court was whether 
any standard justified departure from the 
basic standard of equality among. voters. 
‘The Court rejected the idea that apportion- 
ment based upon area or other concepts than 
Population did not adversely affect individual 
voters and pronounced that “legislatures rep- 
resent people, not trees or acres; legisla- 
tures are elected by voters, not farms or cities 
or economic interests, All yoters stand in 
the same relation to their government, no 
matter where they live, so equal protection 
requires they be treated equally. ‘To the ex- 
tent that a citizen's vote is debased, he is 
that much less a citizen.” 

The most common argument heard to 
Justify State legislatures on a basis other 
than population has been the so-called Fed- 
eral analogy. The Court concluded that no 
conceivable analogy could be drawn between 
the Federal scheme and the apportionment 
of seats in a State legislature. “The Federal 
system was conceived out of a compromise 
and concessions indispensable to the estab- 
lishment of our Federal Republic. Arising 
from a unique historical circumstance based 
upon the consideration that in establish- 
ing our type of federalism, a group of for- 
merly independent States bound themselves 
together under one National Government. 
Admittedly, the Original Thirteen States 
surrendered some of their sovereignty in 
agreeing to join together. In fact, this was 
the price given to the small States for giving 
up their sovereignty to join the Union.” On 
the other hand, the Court said, “that po- 
litical subdivisions of States—counties, cities, 
or whatever—never were and never have been 
considered as sovereign entities and have 
been traditionally regarded as subordinate 
instrumentalities created by the States to 
assist in the carrying out of State government 
functions.” 
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RECOGNIZES POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 

The Court did hold out some hope that the 
political subdivisions of the State might still 
be used to some extent in establishing State 
legislative districts; however, this would only 
be constitutionally valid so long as the re- 
sulting apportionment was one based sub- 
stantially on population and the equal 
Population principle was not diluted in any 
Significant way. 

‘The Court stated, “there was some sub- 
stance to justifying some deviation from 
Population by Insuring some voice to politi- 
cal subdvisions as political subdivisions. 
(This point should not be overlooked by 
counties having large boards composed in 
Part by elected or appointed officials from 
Political units within the county.) Sev- 
eral factors makes more than insubstantial 
claims that a State can rationally consider 
According political subdivisions some Inde- 
Pendent representation in at least one body 
Of the State legislatures as long as the basic 
Standard of quality of population among 
districts is maintained, Local governmental 
entities are frequently charged with various 
Tesponsibilities incident to the operation of 
State government. In many States, much 
of the legislature's activities involve the en- 
&ctment of so-called local legislation, directed 
only to the concern of particular’ political 
Subdivisions. And a State may be legiti- 
mately desirous to construct districts along 
Politica) subdivisions’ lines to deter the pos- 
Sibility of gerrymandering.” However, the 
Court warned “that deviation from popula- 
tion-based representation does not mean that 
each local governmental unit or political sub- 
division can be given separate representation, 
Tegardless of population.” 

Another favorite argument has been that 
bicameral systems of legislatures would be 
meaningless when the predominant basis of 
Tepresentation in both houses was required 
to be the same—population. The Court rea- 
Soned, “that the prime purpose for bicam- 
eralism, modernly considered, is to insure 
Mature and deliberate consideration of, and 
to prevent precipitate action on proposed 
legislative measures. Simply because the 
controlling criteria for apportioning repre- 
sentation Is required to be the same in both 
houses does not mean that there will be no. 
difference in the composition and complexi- 
ties of the two houses.” 

The Court suggested, “that constituents 
Could be represented in the two houses, One 
body could be composed of single member 
districts, while the other could have at least 
some multimember districts. The length 
Of terms of the legislatures in the separate 
houses could differ. Numerical size of the 
two bodies could be made to differ, even 
significantly, and the geographical size of 
districts from which legislatures are elected 
could also be made to differ. An apportion- 
Ment in one house could be arranged so as to 
balance off minor inequities in the repre- 
sentation of certain areas in the other house.” 

It ts this author's opinion that reappor- 
tionment will rapidly move to the local level 
and county goverments in particular will be 
faced with suits to apportion on a strict 
Population basis. This is already the case 
in several States and in Wisconsin one of the 
leading newspapers has filed suit to reap- 
Portion 70 out of the 72 counties. 

REASONS FOR VARIANCE 


A recent California case, Grifin v. Board 
Of Supervisors of the County of Mon- 
terey, admittedly decided before these recent 
decisions, does provide some very compelling 
Teasoning to allow a variance in the popula- 
tion of districts in county governments. 

The California statute provides that county 
Supervisorial districts shall be as nearly equal 
8 may be, except that consideration may be 
Given factors of topography, geography, co- 
hesiveness, contiguity, integrity, and com- 
Pactness of territory, and community of 
interest. 
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‘The Monterey County ordinance redistrict- 
ing the county did provide that a majority 
of the board was elected from districts hav- 
ing a majority of population as required by 
the State statute, however, there was a pop- 
ulation ratio between the districts having the 
highest and lowest population, of slightly 
more than 2.2 to 1. 

‘The California court held that such a vari- 
ance was justified. In addition to the fac- 
tors in the code permitting some deviations, 
the court pointed out that there are addi- 
tional considerations applicable to county 
districting which can justify a departure 
from equality of population. 

“County governments perform a number of 
important functions for unincorporated areas 
which are ordinarily performed entirely or in 
large part by city governments in incorpo- 
rated areas. Among these functions are po- 
lice and fire protection, park and recreation 
services, street construction and mainte- 
hance, and the adoption and enforcement of 
local police measures such as those concern- 
ing sanitation, zoning, and the licensing of 
businesses, all of which may justify favoring 
less populous primarily rural areas.” 

Another argument put forth to Justify rep- 
resentation in at least one house of the legis- 
lature on a basis other than population Is 
where a majority of the population has voted 
for such an arrangement. One of the six 
cases involved went specifically to that point 
where in Colorado, there had been a state- 
wide referendum making the House districts 
roughly equal in population, but allowing 33 
percent of the people to elect a Senate major- 
ity. Justice Warren found no significance 
legally in the referendum vote or in the fact 
that In Colorado the voters can put an initia- 
tive petition on the ballot to change their 
apportionment any time. He stated that the 
right at stake here was the individual voter's 
right to have his vote counted equally with 
others, and he said: “A citizen's constitution- 
al right can hardly be infringed simply be- 
cause a majority of the people choose to do 
0.” 

STRONG DISSENT 

‘The most strongly worded dissenting opin- 
ion was written by Justice Harlan, when he 
concluded that, “the equal protection clause 
was never intended to inhibit the States in 
choosing any democratic method they pleased. 
for the apportionment of their legislatures.” 
He orally objected to what he called the 
Supreme Court as “the supervisory power of 
State political systems.” 

‘The ultimate results of this far-reaching 
decision are difficult to foresee, however, 
there is little doubt that there will be sig- 
nificant changes in the political makeup of 
many State legislatures and county govern- 
ing bodies. Many people are predicting that 
these changes will result in a Liberalization 
of State activities in fields such as education, 
welfare, transportation, and other programs 
that have been more and more falling to the 
Federal Government. One hesitates to make 
predictions in this area, when you consider 
that in one of the best known Federalist 
Papers, Alexander Hamilton said that the 
Judiciary would be “beyond comparison, the 
‘Weakest of the three departments in the new 
Federal Government. It would have no in- 
fluence over either the sword of purse, no 
direction either of the strength or of the 
wealth of the society," 

SIGNIFICANCE 

Although it is too early to determine accu- 
rately the full significance of the Supreme 
Court's latest decision, it offers as a by- 
product an added incentive for counties to 
give further consideration to home rule (see 
editorial elsewhere in this issue). 

Many guidelines are also missing. Some 
may ask “if both houses are apportioned on 
the same basis, why have a bicameral State 
legislature?” 

‘These for the moment are merely aca- 
demic. What is important is that the balance 
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of political power, so long balanced between 
the big city concentrations and the rural 
counties, now may be shifting away from 
both into the suburbs, bringing with it long- 
range shifts in emphasis in American life. 


The Ruins of a Vindictive Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
reappearance of Moise Tshombe and the 
Congo in current events, it might be 
profitable to avoid repeating tragic mis- 
takes by reviewing those of the immedi- 
ate past. One such mistake would have 
been avoided if the United States had 
listened to U.N. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold who noted that Katan- 
ga’s secession “is an internal political 
problem to which the United Nations as 
an organization obviously cannot be a 
party.” 

Congressional reaction to our treat- 
ment of Katanga was both bipartisan 
and emphatic, Senator Dopp, of Con- 
necticut, protested the U.N. action 
against Katanga “where the government 
and people are defending themselves 
against flagrant intervention and aggres- 
sion by the U.N. forces.” 

Senator GOLDWATER, of Arizona, on the 
plight of Katanga was moved to say, “I 
have never seen such a sickening display 
in my life.” 

The following article by Arthur Krock 
of the New York Times is a graphic re- 
minder of the part the United States 
played in this recent travesty on inter- 
national justice: 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, July 2, 
1964] 
In rue Nation: THE RUINS OF A VINDICTIVE 
Poucy 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Wasurncrox, July 1:—Al the officials of 
the Central Government of the Congo were 
too occupied with other matters to attend 
the leavetaking of the “peacekeeping troops 
of the United Nations. Foremost among 
these other matters was preparation for the 
triumphant homecoming of Moise Tshombe, 
whom the U.N., with the indispensable mili- 
tary, financial, and economic aid of the ad- 
ministration in Washington, forcibly deposed 
as President of the separatist state of 
Katanga. 

‘Today, the pro-Western fugitive, who was 
the victim of a vendetta jointly pursued by 
the State Department and U.N. Secretary 
General Thant, was asked by the President 
of the Congo to form a new government. 
Never did any political action more nearly 
match the events recorded in Psalms, cxviii: 
22: “The stone which the builders refused 
is become the head stone of the corner.” 
And seldom has a policy of the U.S. Govern- 
ment been more thoroughly discredited. 

‘There is a full enough measure of irony 
in the proposal to Tshombe. But the 
crowning irony would be his decision to as- 
sume the conduct of foreign affairs instead 
of the office of Premier. In that case he 
would deal directly with Thant and Secre- 
tary of State Rusk, a situation prompting a 
great roar of cosmic laughter around a world 
Where there is so ttle to laugh about now- 

ys. 
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A brief history of the U.N.-United States 
Congo policy, which now has collapsed, suf- 
ficiently explains why it has been so widely 
criticized from the outset: 

KATANGA ALONE WAS READY 

‘When Belgium, under pressure from this 
Government in association with the Afro- 
Asian members of the U.N. General Assembly, 
granted independence to the feuding tribes 
of the Congo, Katanga was the only region 
pre for orderly self-government. 
‘Tshombe, therefore, promoted a meeting at 
Coquehstville of all the Congolese post- 
independence leaders except pro-Communist 
‘Antoine Gizenga. The conference agreed on 
a loose confederation in which all provinces 
would have a large measure of autonomy. 

For Katanga this meant that the revenues 
from the processing of its rich concentration 
of raw materials would not be subject to 
confiscation by a wasteful, corrupt, and in- 
competent central regime at Leopoldville. 
For the other states it meant a fair share 
of Katanga’s revenues, with which a viable 
local and national governing system could 
be established. 

At a subsequent meeting, where Tshombe 
joined the other Coquehatville conferees for 
the purpose of incorporating their agreement 
‘In a national constitution, he was arrested 
by officers of the Central Government, with- 
out protest by Washington or the United Na- 
tlons. And under this duress, he was forced. 
to sign an agreement with his jailers that re- 
quired him unreservedly to subscribe to a 
constitution he had not seen, for the excel- 
lent reason that it hadn't yet been written. 

‘This he promptly repudiated when he re- 
turned to Katanga and proclaimed an inde- 
pendent nation. ‘There followed the U.N. 
peacekeeping operation which developed 
into three separate military expeditions into 
Katanga—mounted, financed, and transport- 
ed by the United States—a full-scale war 
against Tshombe terminable only on his un- 
conditional surrender. 

‘Throughout the operation, which culmi- 
nated in the surrender and flight of the only 
strongly pro-Western leader in the Congo, 
whose state was alone in maintaining law 
and order and in the possession of a viable 
economy, the U.N. and the State Department 
emitted a deluge of propaganda in which 
factual distortions, downright untruths, de- 
nunciation of all critics however qualified, 
and the spirit of vendetta against Tshombe 
were dominant. In a speech at Philadelphia, 
December 1961, Assistant Secretary of State 
Carl Rowan employing the guilt-by-asso- 
ciation technique, lumped all critics with 
“arch conservatives, people who oppose the 
income tax, avowed defenders of racial segre- 
gation, opponents of fluoridation, those who 
want to destroy the Supreme Court,” etc. 

Today, however, Tshombe got a wry wel- 
come home from Secretary Rusk. In es- 
sence this suggested the reply of the tavern 
Keeper when asked whether Casey was good 
for a drink: “Has he had it? Then he is. 


Bonanza? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 

HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 

or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
poor taxpayer groans under a rising na- 
tional debt and a great increase in Fed- 
eral spending. It takes a dramatic 
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presentation of a normally disregarded 
item to drive the point home. 

‘The Chicago Daily News did just this 
in an editorial which appeared in its 
Monday, July 27, edition, which I insert 
into the Recorp at this point: 

Bonanza? 

‘The Bureau of Indian Affairs has put aside 
$13,175 for an on-the-job training program. 
It will be used to teach Indians how to make. 
bows and arrows. 

Hmmm. With a precedent like that, may- 
be Mayor Daley could apply for a few mil- 
lions to teach Chicago payrollers how to 
make politics. 


Wheat Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from a farmer com- 
plaining about the price per bushel which 
he received for his wheat when he sold 
it on the free market. I ask that the 
text of this letter be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks and 
that following it there be printed an 
analysis of the recently announced wheat 
program for 1965 under which the county 
Joan rate would be reduced from $1.30 
to $1.25 per bushel. 

This analysis shows the basic features 
of both the 1964 and 1965 wheat pro- 
grams, and it should be pointed out that 
it is rather startling that the 1965 pro- 
gram as announced by the Secretary of 
Agriculture on August 3 will actually re- 
sult in still lower returns to wheatgrow- 
ers next year. 

Again we see in the details of the 1965 
wheat program an effort on the part of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to force 
wheat farmers into the program even 
at the cost of less returns to those co- 
operators who do sign up. 

The material follows: 

DELAVAN, MINN., 
July 30, 1964. 
Hon. AncHEr NELSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ANcHER: I know that you have done 
your very best trying to get some sensible 
farm legislation passed during the last sev- 
eral years. I also know that you are not 
to blame for this wheat program that we 
are forced to live with but after selling my 
wheat 2 days ago I felt I had to protest 
somewhere. Maybe it will give you some 
encouragement to work even harder to re- 
verse this administration's policy on Agri- 
culture. 

Last spring I planted a small acreage of 
wheat which I fertilized and seeded down. 
This was done before the new wheat law 
was passed and before the county ASC 
head could tell us what the details of the 
wheat program would be. Long after plant- 
ing I got a card asking how much wheat I 
had and whether I wanted into the program. 
I figured I was 2 or 3 acres over what I could 
raise under the program and decided I would 
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rather stay out of the program and take my 
chances on the open market than to tear 
up part of my already planted, fertilized, 
and seeded down crops. Later they called 
me to the Blue Earth office and tried to con- 
vince me that I should go into the program 
‘but because of the inconvenience involved 
and the pressure of other work I still didn’t 
comply with the program, although it was 
more or less insinuated that I was stupid 
not to. 

After getting my check for $1.45 per bushel 
for wheat the other day, I am beginning to 
think someone is stupid but I am not sure 
just who it is. Upon inquiring about the 
jow price of wheat I find that the miller 
must pay the Government 65 or 70 cents a 
bushel on all of my wheat that they buy. 
Now maybe you or Secretary Freeman can 
explain to me why the Government Is entitled 
to one-third of the market price of my wheat. 
Is this the fine or penalty for freedom of 
choice in this'country? Are bankruptcy or 
socialism the only two alternatives the Demo- 
cratic Party have to offer the farmers of this 
Nation? I still hear rabid denunciation of 
former Secretary Benson from some quarters 
but we never had this kind of a program 
under him and the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

As far as I can determine the only thing 
the present administration has done for 
agriculture is to increase the number of 
employees needed to administer a thoroughly 
‘undesirable program and try to convince the 
farmer and the public that they are doing 
them a service. I could write much more 
about what I think about the beef import 
program and the dumping of grain on the 
market to increase the amount of livestock 
being fed but realize I have taken too much 
valuable time from your busy schedule 
allready. 

Just one final remark. I chose farming 
as a way of life because I love the freedom 
of farming. If the present trend continues, 
however, there will be no free farmers. We 
‘will all be dependent on the Government for 
our existence or we will not exist on the land. 
Do you suppose we will ever have a Secretary. 
of Agriculture or an agricultural program 
that understands and meets the needs and 
desires of the farmer or will farmers become 
more and more the pawns of the political 
chess game of patronage? 

‘Thank you for your efforts on behalf of 
the farthers of the Second District. We ap- 
preciate it and will, I am sure, show it at 
the polls in November, 

‘Yours truly, 


HAROLD SHIELDS. 

P.S.—You have my permission to use any 
part or all of this letter in any way you may 
desire or may forward any part or all of it 
to Secretary Freeman, our Senators, or any- 
one else you care to. 

Comparative ANALYSIS OF 1964 AND 1065 
WHEAT PROGRAMS 

‘The following are the basic facts: 

(a) Returns to noncooperators: It is a 
basic fact that about two-thirds of the 
wheatwheat-growers will be noncooperators 
in 1965. In the 1964 program, about 65 per- 
cent of the farmers were noncooperators, 
‘Therefore, they will obtain only what the free 
market brings. In view of the fact that the 
loan rate has been cut from $1.30 to $1.25 per 
bushel, it is likely that the noncooperators’ 
cash income will be reduced by approxi- 
mately 5 cents a bushel. It should be noted 
that there are over a million farmers In this 
category. 

(b) Cooperators: In the case of the co- 
operators, it is likely that the gross income 
per bushel will drop from about $1.76 to 
$1.60, The basic reasons for this are that 
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the export certificate, which was raised to 
80 cents per bushel from 25 cents in 1964, 
will be applicable only to 35 percent of the 
normal production, as compared with 45 
Percent of the normal production in 1964. 

In addition, whereas a payment of about 
$6.50 per acre was made on the mandatory 
11.11-percent diversion to conserving crops 
in 1964, no payment will be made for this 
minimum diversion in 1965. 

Example: Assume a farm with a 90-acre 
allotment—25-bushels normal yield—county 
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assume that the acreage planted was 90 
acres and that production was 2,250 bushels. 
Gross income 


1964 1965 


Return from sales... $2,925.00 $2, 812.50 
Value of domestic cer- 


708.75 ‘759. 37 
253.12 236.25 
Diversion payment.. 65.00 


loan rate $1.30 in 1964 and $1.25 in 1965; Gross income.. 3,951.87 3,808.12 
1964 versus 1965 wheat programs 
Basic elements 1904 1965 
49,500,000 acres. 
¥ $1.25 per bushel. 
$0.70 per bushel $0.75 per bushel on 45 percent of normal 


ment. 
Export certificate value.. 


‘ment. 
Percent of normal production for | 10 percent... 
which no certificate is issues. 


Basic diversion payment 


diversion. 
Additionl diversion paymoat. 


‘normal production from allot- | pi 


| 
$0.25 per bushel on 45 percent of 
normal production from allot- 


20 percent of county loan rate times 
farm normal yield on the 11.11 
Percent minimum qualifying 


-| Same as above up to 20 percent of 


luction from allotment, 


$0.30 per bushel on 35 percent of normal 
production from allotment. 


-| 20 percent. 


None. 


Must divert at least 10 percent additional 


the allotment. acreage below allotment—maximum di- 
| version for payment can be 20 percent of 
| allotment. Payment rate for this addi- 
| tional diversion 60 percent of county loan 

rate times farm normal yield. 
Wheat and feed grain substitu: | Not permitted. Authorized, 
tion, 
Cooperators—Gross_ return per | $1.70- $1.69, 
bushel sasuming farmer plants 
full allotment and has normal 
yield. 
Noncooperators— Return... -| $1.25. 
Etoct of overplanting-. No offect on future allotments. 
e 
Nors, — It should be notei thut the return on any excess production over normal yields will suffer the effect of th 


.25 loan rate. 


Sinister Pattern Emerging From Probe of 
Negro Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the public press today, there is increas- 
ing recognition that there is much more 
to the race riots currently being fo- 
mented in this country than a fight for 
Personal freedom by mere groups of in- 
dividuals. I have been particularly im- 
Dressed by an outstanding article on this 
Subject in the highly respected Allen- 
Scott report which was published on 
August 5, 1964, in the ‘Times and Demo- 
crat, of Orangeburg, S.C, 

Robert Allen and Paul Scott are par- 
ticularly noted as news reporters who get 
the facts behind news developments in 

country. During the past few years, 
they have been responsible for more news 
“scoops” on important developments 
than have any other reporters in this 
Country. 

I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
teresting article from the Allen-Scott re- 
Port be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SINISTER “PATTERN” EMERGING From PROBE OF 
`; NEGRO VIOLENCE 

WasnrNortoN, D.C.—An ominously sinister 
“pattern" is emerging from a comprehensive 
Government investigation being made of the 
exceptionally violent and destructive Negro 
looting and pillaging in Rochester, N.Y. 

Federal investigators are increasingly 
leaning to the view that Communist pilan- 
ning, instigation, and leadership played a 
major role in this savage rioting. 

On the basis of what these authorities 
have uncovered so far, they are strongly 
inclined to the conclusion that this world- 
headlined racial outbreak has unmistakable 
manifestations of a basic and widely ex- 
ploited Communist revolutionary tactic— 
“ethnological warfare.” 

Under this doctrine, the Communists de- 
liberately incite dissension and conflict be- 
tween nationalities—in the jarring Rochester 
instance, Negroes against Jews. 

Highlighting the evidence underlying this 
explosive finding are the following: 

Most. of the small neighborhood stores 
robbed and wrecked are owned by Jews. 

‘These shops apparently were carefully pin- 
pointed and marked out in advance. For 
example: Jewish-owned stores located be- 
tween non-Jewish establishments were at- 
tacked while the others were not. This was 
à distinct “pattern” in all affected sections, 
whether Negro or white. 

After the first disorders Jewish merchants 
boarded up their shops—whereupon the next 
morning the boards were found smeared 
with painted anti-Semitic invectives and 
defamations, some obscene, 

The government investigators also are en- 
countering an unexpected reaction to these 
deeply disturbing findings. 

They are reporting that there is sharp 
cleavage among Rochester Jewish leaders 
over making these facts known; that a num- 
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ber of them feel “the less said the better, 
and the matter should be swept under the 
carpet,” 

Others are vigorously against that. They 
cite the grisly history of what happened in 
Nazi Germany when Jewish leaders pursued a 
placatory course and millions of Jews were 
decimated in death camps. The dissenters 
also fully agree with the probers' belief shat 
the Rochester mobs were largely Communist- 
motivated. 

The Communists’ tactic of “ethnological 
warfare” is worldwide, 

‘This basic revolutionary doctrine is being 
aggressively employed wherever there is Red 
infiltration and turmoil. Castro is constant- 
ly mouthing and pursuing this inflammatory 
tenet in both Cuba and wherever he can get 
a foothold in Latin America; f is virulently 
rife in seething Africa; in strife-torn south- 
east Asia; in tinderbox Cyprus; in the war- 
threatened Middle East. 

Some years ago a leading English Commu- 
nist in a book titled “A Racial Program for 
the 20th Century,” laid down this party pre- 
cept: 

“We must realize that our party's most 
powerful weapon is racial tension. By pro- 
pounding into the consciousness of the dark 
races that for centuries they have been óp- 
pressed by the whites, we can mold them 
to the program of the Communist Party. 

“In America we will aim for subtle victory. 
While the Negro minority against 
the whites, we will endeavor to instill in 
the whites a guilt complex for their exploita- 
tion of the Negroes. We will aid the Ne- 
groes to rise in prominence in every walk 
of life, in the professions, in the world of 
sports and entertainment. 

“With this prestige the Negro will be able 
to intermarry with the whites and begin a 
process which will deliver America to our 
cause.” 

Last year Karl Prussion, a former coun- 
terspy for many years for the FBI, testified 
under oath that he had attended a number 
of Communist Party county meetings. ‘These 
committee meetings consisted of one delegate 
from each Communist cell in the county. 

“At each and every meeting,” stated Prus- 
sion, “a Communist leader, who is presently 
county secretary of a certain national Negro 
organization, presented a directive from the 
district office of the Communist Party to the 
following effect: 

“All Communists working within the 
framework (of the national organization) 
are instructed to work for a change of the 
Passive attitude (of that organization) 
toward a more militant, demonstrative, class 
struggle policy to be expressed by sit-ins, 
demonstrations, marches, and protests, for 
the purpose of transforming the organiza- 
tion into an organization for achieve- 
ment of Communist objectives. 

Further striking evidence of the Commu- 
nists’ designs to instigate and exploit Negro 
disturbances for revolutionary ends is the 
following revealing pronouncement in a 
little-known Soviet publication: 

“It should now be clear to every Commu- 
nist that there is no intention of conducting 
a constitutional battle for Negro rights and 
Justice. To Communists the-Constitution is 
a scrap of paper to use when it serves their 
purpose, to disregard and violate when it 
suits them, 

“Communists in their propaganda on the 
Negro question must try to impress the 
American people and Negros in particular 
that they are for justice for the Negro, for 
giving the Negro full democratic rights, for 
raising his status and giving him equal social 
standing with the whites, 

“Communists, therefore, must champion 
the cause of the Negro in America not as part 
of a democratic movement, but as an im- 
portant part of their drive to mobilize both 
colored and white for proletarian revolution 
and the overthrow of the American Govern- 
ment.” 
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What Happened in San Francisco in July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OP ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Honorable Arthur E. Summer- 
field, our former Postmaster General, 
spoke in Flint, Mich., on July 30 to a Ki- 
wanis and Rotary Club meeting on 
“What Happened at San Francisco in 
July.” Mr. Summerfield, a thoughtful 
and knowledgeable man, is eminently 
qualified to speak with understanding of 
the events of the Republican National 
Convention. His background and ex- 
perience enable him to see and present 
objectively not only these events, but the 
conditions and changes of our times 
which brought about the nomination of 
Senator Barry Gotpwarer for President 
of the United States. I believe Mr. 
Summerfield’s remarks will be of in- 
terest. and value to all Members of the 
House and Senate, and it is my pleasure 
to have them included in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

WHAT HAPPENED at SAN FRANCISCO IN JULY 
(By the Honorable Arthur E, Summerfield) 

‘There are a number of things I would like 
to say to you about the San Francisco con- 
vention, I could go into detail about the 
fight over the nomination, the battle over 
the rules, and the lengthy debate over the 
platform, 

‘These things, of course, are routine at 
every convention of both political parties. 

T could tell you which of our distinguished 
Republican leaders performed in outstanding 
fashion, which were mediocre, and which 
struck out completely. 

‘Then, as a sort of a tonic, T could tell you 
about the food and accommodations, the 
weather, and the colorful crowds in that 
spectacular city. 

My assignment, however, is one far broader 
than these mere details, most of which you 
saw on television or read about in your news- 


papers. 

My friends, it is an amazing story. We 
have witnessed a new chapter in political his- 
tory, a unique chapter. 

I think it is vital that each of you—and 
certainly every American—more fully under- 
stand what happened and why It happened. 
So, let me begin at the beginning. 

During our lifetime, the control of the Re- 
publican Party has rested principally in the 
northeastern part of the Nation. ‘This was 
not without reason, not without some Justi- 
fication. 

In the northeast resided the greatest con- 
centration of population, education, produc- 
tivity, and wealth. So, logically, it in- 
fluenced—if not, controlled—the affairs of 
this Nation, and, indirectly, your destines 
and mine. 

It was far greater than a political domi- 
nance—it was an economic, a cultural, a 
philosophical dominance. 

However, in our lifetime, we have been 
firsthand witnesses to a slow, yet very pow- 
erful metamorphosis, that, like a glacier, has 
wrought vast changes in American life, at a 
pace so relentlessly gradual that many peo- 
ple—including a few of the pundits—were 
hot even conscious of it. 

With the population explosion of the last 
25 years, the centers of concentration of peo- 
ple, education, productivity, and wealth have 
moved away from the East, spreading to the 
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South, the Midwest, and Far West. In fact, 
the East has stood still, or lost ground, while 
the rest of the Nation experienced great leaps 
forward in community importance. 

That is a statistical fact that you can find 
in your World Almanac. 

Even the cultural dominance of the East— 
its origination of fashion, of art and music, 
of literature and plays—yes, even humor, all 
of which once took up to 2 years to reach 
the so-called hinterlands of this Nation— 
even that dominance has been greatly dimin- 
ished. Culture today is a broad, nationwide 
phenomenon. 

My friends, what you saw at San Francisco 
was a direct product of this metamorphosis, 
The hold of the East over the Republican 
Party was broken. Control moved westward. 

It was not a revolution. It was an evolu- 
tion. It was not a backroom deal, a politi- 
cal coup, or smoke-filled room maneuver. 

It was plainly and simply an unmanipu- 
lated, unorganized, and unfinanced naked 
uprising from the ta of America. 

‘This movement was a militant, virile, coin- 
cidental movement of men and women who— 
like you in this room—had a common con- 
viction—that the cult of eastern adherence 
to bigger and more socialistic Federal Gov- 
ernment must be corrected. 

It was an exercise In total dedication to 
the belief that somehow, some way, the his- 
toric balance between free Americans and 
thelr Government must be restored, that the 
power of Government must be diminished, 
and that public conscience and public 
morality must be returned to the pattern 
of American life. 

My friends, in these manifestations we 
have witnessed the only true grassroots up- 
rising that has been seen in this century, 
and I am certain that none of us will ever 
live to see another to match It, 

But, I have yet to mention the other strik- 
ing aspect of the entire convention—at least, 
from my point of view. 

I have been attending these party gather- 
ings for 44 years, in periods of party famine 
and in periods of party plenty; in periods of 
seething controversy and in periods of rela- 
tive tranquillity; in periods of national stress 
and in periods of confidence and com- 
placency. 

‘This convention, in one aspect, was strik- 
ingly different from any other I have at- 
tended. In every part of the proceedings 
there was intense preoccupation with great 
national Jasues. 

‘There was a profound, sober quality about 
it all, ‘There was a purposefuiness and a per- 
sonal commitment on the part of the large 
majority of the delegates that I have never 
before encountered in such a gathering, 

I do not mention this in any partisan con- 
text whatsoever. I report it as a fact—an 
intriguing fact—and perhaps one that 1s 
deeply significant for our country. 

From Individual delegates, and from the 
convention as a body, there were emanations 
unmistakable in thelr meaning, 

‘This body of Americans, assembled from all 
across the land, held clearcut, emphatic con- 
victions about our Nation's relations with 
the malevolent, implacably hostile Commu- 
nist imperialism beyond our shores. 

‘The delegates were sick at heart over what 
they considered halfhearted, indecisive, 
equivocal and appeasing conduct of this land 
of liberty in the face of Red Chinese and 
Soviet bullying and insults, 

‘They expressed shame over Cuba and the 
Berlin wall. They were in a roil, as the Na- 
tion was in 1952, over Korea, over the morass 
in Vietnam. ‘They were disheartened by the 
prospects in Latin America, 

‘They were distrustful of disarmament in- 
trigue, troubled over the future of the U.N., 
and concerned over the future strength of 
our defenses on the ground that research 
and development seemed content with power 
parity rather than ever striving toward power 
supremacy. 
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‘They believed that such an economic and 
military posture is necessary to the mainte- 
nance of peace and security of our people. 

‘There was an insistent demand for Amer- 
ica to speak out—sharply—clearly—and un- 
afraid, to stand up for principles, to end 
equivocation, to stop the backward shuffling, 
to face up hard to the present dangers, and 
to tell the world that the United States 
stands foursquare for victory, for freedom— 
not for unprincipled coexistence in a world 
half slave and half free. 

In the large majority of State delegations, 
I heard, time and time again, the conviction 
ringingly stated that the road to peace is the 
road to firmness—not the road of fawning 
amiapility, 

Repeatedly, I heard commendations of the 
Bisenhower-Dulles policy of resolution and 
strength, a policy which gave us 8 years of 
peace, a policy characterized as our only hope 
for preserving peace in a world of force and 
terror, 

‘This resurgence of citizen ardor for plain 
talk and decisive action in world affairs per- 
meated San Francisco throughout the con- 
vention. Possibly, you sensed it in the 
plaudits of the delegates for the more em- 
phatic passages in Senator GOLDWATER'S AC- 
ceptance address bearing on foreign affairs. 

In any case, I can report this attitude as a 
stark reality, It must be dealt with by any 
public figure sensitive to public currents. 

As in foreign affairs, so in domestic mat- 

ters. 
Never have I found a convention so clearly 
of one mind in indignant opposition to the 
continuing explosive expansion of the Fed- 
eral Government—so determined upon re- 
duction in public spending—so eager to re- 
store the vitality and prestige of State and 
local government—so enthusiastic over 
bright prospects of a future in which free- 
dom for the individual, freedom for competi- 
tive enterprise, and freedom from excessive 
government restraint would be reestablished 
as standards for us all. 

‘There was a nearly unanimous feeling that 
America's moral fiber must be restored, 9 
respect for law and order restored, com- 
munity and individual. self-reliance re- 
gained, and such virtues as honor, honesty, 
thrift, and diligence recaptured and made 
once again the hallmark of the American 
way. 

Lip service to these concepts I have heard 
many times in political life but this time it 
came from the heart—this time there was & 
welling-up of emotion and of a firm resolve 
unlike anything I have seen before in a Re- 
publican convention, 

Of course, these attitudes account in 
major measure for the nomination of Sen- 
ator Gorowarer; but, contrariwise, I suspect 
that his preachings throughout America 
these past several years have been responsi- 
ble, in their way, for the development of 
these attitudes. 

‘Whatever the reason, I carried away from 
San Francisco an abiding belieft that—tar 
more than many of us have been aware— 
the American public has grown weary of 
whimpering, evasive, and weak answers to 
the same old neverresolved and forever ag- 
gravating issues plaguing our country, 
whether at home or abroad. 5 

I concluded that our countrymen have 
reached the point of demanding answers that 
ring true, answers that hold out some pros- 
pect for solution of troubles In our time— 
answers that not only sound sensible but 
also sound brave and forthright and are 
uncompromising where principle is involved. 

I must report that, insofar as I could dis- 
cern it, I saw an American people reverting 
to long established ideals and truths. The 
delegates were determined to be done with 
fuzziness, soft-headedness and weasel 
wordedness in any aspect of American policy. 

Right or wrong, my friends, these are sen- 
timents which flamed brilliantly at San 
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Francisco. They are worth pondering—for, 
as one who has lived politics for decades, I 
can say categorically that powerful new cur- 
rents are coursing this land. They crested 
in a giant wave 2 weeks ago and dashed all 
resistance aside. 

I foresee that the next wave will be mas- 
sively larger. I tell you sincerely, after 
zeeing an aroused public in San Francisco, 
that it will likely become a gigantic tidal 
Wave in months immediately ahead. 

Of course, my assessment of the conven- 
tlon would be grossly incomplete if I fail to 
convey to you the feelings of those who so 
ardently advanced the candidacy of Senator 
Gotpwarer at the convention. 

Here I should give you a consensus of 
their attitudes as best as I can and you may 
have to indulge with me in some personal 
Teferences because I have known the Sena- 
tor many years personally and, additionally, 
I think you may be interested in having a 
firsthand assessment of this dramatic figure 
1n American life, 

Now, what did Barry Gornwarer have to do 
‘with it? 

‘Why did the Republicans pick a candidate 
from a State so small that it only has four 
electoral votes? 

Why did the Republicans pick a man who 
has been the butt of ridicule in the eastern 
Press for 10 long years. 

This is best expressed by former President 
Eisenhower when he stated in his address 
to the convention at San Francisco the fol- 
lowing: 

“Let us particularly scorn the divisive 
efforts of those outside our family, including 
Sensation-seeking columnists and commen- 
tators who couldn't care less about the good 
of our party." 

Why did the Republicans pick a man who 
every poll showed to be an underdog not only 
tor the Republican nomination, but for elec- 
tion to the Presidency next November? 

How could it happen? 

‘Why did it happen? 

Why? 

Let me give you a summary of the views 
expressed to me by hundreds of delegates at 
‘the convention: 

The story begins with a question, 
Who is Barney GOLDWATER? 

I found that they all knew and in great 
detail, They reminded me that his grand- 
father was a Polish Jew who immigrated to 
this country 112 years ago, first earning his 
living as a peddler in the mining and lumber 
camps of the West, and eventually rising to 
the eminence of community leadership as a 
merchant and God-fearing citizen who loved 
this country for what it had done for him. 

Barry Goupwaren's father, I found the del- 
egates also knew very well, was a Democrat 
who married a Nebraska graduate nurse, a 
gentile, and they, like the patriarch peddler, 
loved this country, a love they instilled in 
their children. 

I was told that young Barry never knew 
the hardships of his grandfather, but neither 
tid he forget them, and he grew up as he is 
today, as Senator Dmxsen stated, in his 
nominating speech in San Francisco, as not 
a “self-congratulating do-gooder, but a 
good-doer.” 

I kept hearing from the delegates that his 
‘was the conservative conviction warmed by 
the big heart—that years before “civil 
Tights" became the plaything of demagogs, 
Barry Gorpwarer had personnally desegre- 
ated his stores—had, as a member of the 
Phoenix City Council, voted for a public ac- 
Sommodations ordinance—as chief of staff, 

desegregated the Arizona National 
Guard; and being a person with driving per- 
Sonal convictions in these areas, became a 
member of the NAACP and the Urban League. 

All this was cited to me as evidence that 

‘x GotpwarTkx was functioning in the 
true spirit of his philosophy that the place 
to solve most problems 1s at the local level 


Just 
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first, at the State level only if necessary, and 
at the Federal level only as the last resort. 
Apparently Barry Goupwarer was function- 
ing in the spirit of Abraham Lincoln and the 
Republican Party, so it is no mystery why he, 
of the Democrat father. became a Republican. 

Incidentally, in 1952—just a short 100 
years after his grandfather immigrated to 
this country—Barry Goupwarex was elected 
to the U.S. Senate. Think of it—from im- 
migrant peddler to U.S. Senator in three 
generations. Isn't this truly a wonderful 
country? 

But his followers in San Francisco were 
emphatic about this on+ point—his elevation 
to the ranks of the exalted did not change 
Barry Gowpwarza—not at all, Though 
thrust into the maelstrom of liberals, pseu- 
doliberals, moderates, neomoderates, and 
part-time conservatives in the U.S. Senate, 
Barny Goupwaren's partisans insist he never 
gaye an Inch. 

For, repeatedly, with a few colleagues in 
the Senate who belleved as he did, he stood 
up to be counted; popular or unpopular, 
smart politically or unsmart. He didn’t care. 

He voted for two civil rights bills—in 
1957 and again in 1960—because he thought 
they were right. He yoted against a third 
civil rights bill—in this year of our Lord, 
1964—because he thought, as he stated 
publicly, it was wrong in two of its most 
important sections—a presidential nomina- 
tion at stake or not. 

He cast vote after vote in a blaze of cour- 
age seldom seen the Halls of Congress in 
these days of bleat and retreat, and not once 
did he compromise conviction for political 
gain. So goes the convictions of the dele- 
gates at the convention. 

But that is not all. 

In 1955, he became chairman of the Re- 
publican Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
a job he had held twice. In that role he be- 
gan touring the country preaching conserva- 
tism and trying to help Republican can- 
didates be elected to office. 

Then he commenced broadening his ter- 
ritory. He visited scores of college campuses 
and discovered a terrific response from the 
young people of America to his call of con- 
Servatism. Perhaps this explains why thero 
were more than 5,000 young people parading 
the streets of San Francisco 2 weeks ago, 
screaming his name. 

Everyone at the convention knew that 
Barry GOLDWATER, in 10 years, traveled the 
length, breadth and depth of this land dozens 
of times, making literally thousands of 
Speeches. 

As a candidate for President? I frankly 
think that was the farthest thing from his 
mind, He saw himself as the messiah of 
conservatism and that was his sole interest 
at that time. 

Then came the 1960 Republican Conven- 
tion, when a handful of supporters nomi- 
nated him against Vice President Nixon. In 
his historic. speech of withdrawal, Barer 
Gonowarer made it clear then—his goal was 
a rededication of the Republican Party to 
Its traditional conservative position. 

In 1960, he campaigned wholeheartedly for 
Dick Nixon—126 speeches in all. In 1961- 
63, he continued his endless speechmak- 
ing for conservatism. I was reminded that 
his one constant worry was this: that his 
efforts for his cause might be mistaken for 
personal ambition: that if he were projected 
too far in front, the cause of conservatism 
might suffer. 

Repeatedly, he cautioned his followers: 
Don't mistake my goal. I'm not running for 
President. 

A Goldwater-for-President Committee was 
set up without his consent. He renounced 
it. He threatened to close it down. When 
Prosident Kennedy was assassinated, the 
opinion was almost unanimous that, wheth- 
er Barry Gorpwarza wanted this nomina- 
tion or not, he was finished. This about a 
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man who, to my knowledge, had never told 
a single human being that he would run 
for the Presidential nomination. 

Stili the mass effort in his behalf, which we 
saw culminate in San Francisco, would not 
be discouraged. As his followers put it, by 
this time it was perfectly clear that it was out 
of the hands of the professional politicians 
and the Eastern press. 

Why? 

Because the delegates said that this mass 
effort was not to be denied—the grassroots 
of America had taken over. 

Bany Gotpwarez was literally being 
drafted. 

‘The grassroots had the delegates; he had 
no choice. The upswell from the humblest 
precincts was triumphing. 

My fellow citizens of Flint—I see no need 
to recall the presidential primaries of New 
Hampshire, Tiiinois, Indiana, Oregon, and 
California. You know what happened. You 
also know that, over the bitterest kind of 
opposition, Barry GOLDWATER had 883 dele- 
gates—228 more than needed to win—on the 
very first ballot in San Francisco. 

A modern political miracle, if I must say 
50. 

We have seen history, far-reaching history 
made. We—you and I~should be proud to 
have witnessed it. 

Now, the grassroots movement is still 
growing. You didn't invite me to tell you 
how great the growth will be between now 
and next November—but I feel very com- 
fortable that the growth will spread, perhaps 
farther than many of you dream in the next 
3 months. 

All I wanted to say to you, in the first 
place, was that in the San Francisco Republi- 
can Convention you were looking through 
the front window of the future. 

And through this window you are seeing 
the rebirth of a conservative movement in 
America, 

You are seeing the dawn of a new day in 
American politics which will lead to a return 
to constitutional government and individual 
Uberty for every American, 

‘Thank you. 


More Than a Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


or nimois 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times in its July 27 edition 
ran an excellent editorial which can only 
be described as a preview of things to 
come if President Johnson’s antipoverty 
bill is enacted into law. 

While the Sun-Times does not mention 
the President's poverty bill in this par- 
ticular edition, the editorial shows the 
tremendous savings that this bill can 
make to the taxpayers where people are 
trained for gainful employment. 

Chicago is pioneering in helping the 
unfortunate unemployed become em- 
Ployable and Mayor Daley deserves the 
highest commendation of all Americans 
for paving the way in this field. 

‘The Sun-Times editorial quite properly 
commends Raymond Hilliard for his in- 
tensive efforts to train the unemployed. 

The program in Chicago clearly dem- 
onstrates the vast sums of money which 
can be saved in relief costs if the Presi- 
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dent’s program is approved and such 
training of relief recipients becomes 
nationwide. 
The Sun-Times editorial follows: 
Morg THAN A Jos 


Training relief recipients to perform useful 
Jobs continues to pay of. A few days ago 35 
men and women on public aid completed 
courses in food preparation and were snapped 
up by employers. Although unemployment 
remains high, there are areas in which jobs 
go begging because of the lack of skilled 
workers. The restaurant industry is one of 
these. 

Raymond M. Hilliard, Cook County public 
aid director, has concentrated on training 
persons on relief for jobs in which there is a 
shortage of workers. The most recent 
graduates were taught to prepare salads, 
sandwiches, breakfast items, and luncheon 
dishes. They make capable assistants to 
chefs. Some may eventually learn to be 
chefs of which there also is a shortage. 

Every report on employment and the 
changing needs of industry stresses the need 
for training and retraining workers. Hilliard 
starts with the raw material of persons with 
little or no training at all and produces 
wage earners, He is already doing at a local 
level what a portion of President Johnson's 
war on poverty program intends to accom- 
plish In those areas where the people can’t 
help themselves. 

Hilliard’s schools have turned out thou- 
sands of “graduates” who are proving that 
it is a fallacy to assume that rellefers would 
rather loaf on a dole than work for a wage. 
Last year he placed 14,300 persons in jobs. 
Not all needed training but those who did 
benefited greatly from his programs. 

‘At present he has some 6,500 persons in 
literacy classes and 2,500 in high school and 
Job vocational classes. He is teaching 100 
to be cabdrivers, about 20 to be gasoline sta- 
tion attendants, 20 to be maintenance men. 
He has a program for training domestics. 
He has a large program teaching men and 
women simply how to go about the job of 
getting a job. 

‘The money spent on these projects does 
more than reduce the relief rolls. It gives 
the people trained to support themselves 
something can't buy; self respect. 
‘And that is an important ingredient in the 
lives of a city’s people. 


Marder in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr, Speaker, 
three young men who were dedicated to 
the highest ideals of our Nation have 
been murdered ruthlessly in Mississippi. 
James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, and 
Michael Schwerner have an honored 
place in the history of our Nation. 
‘Their courage should serve as an inspira- 
tion to all who stand for freedom. On 
August 6, 1964, several of our leading 
newspapers editorialized on this tragic 
occurrence. I want to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following edi- 
torials of the New York Post, the New 
York Times, the New York Herald Trib- 
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une, the Washington Post, 
Evening Star of Washington: 
[From the New York (N-Y.) Post, 
Aug. 6, 1964] 

Discovery and identification of the bodies 
of the young civil rights workers is a somber, 
melancholy event. 

Few people shared the obscene Mississippi 
view that their disappearance was a “hoax.” 
Until the bodies were discovered, however, 
there was always the hope the young men 
might turn up alive, the victims perhaps 
of racist kidnaping. 

Now the weeks of cruel uncertainty have 
been succeeded by the grim finality of three 
young people blasted and cut off in their 
prime only because they took seriously 
Biblical teachings about the infinite worth 
of every human being. 

‘Their murder is a dreadful commentary 
on the state of civilization in Mississippi. 

‘The only consolation their families can 
have is that they died a soldier's death— 
soldiers in the sacred cause of human free- 
dom and dignity. They deserve a hero's 
burial. 

The patience, persistence, and success of 
the FBI in locating the bodies of the slain 
civil rights workers is evidence of its capa- 
bilities. The Bureau has done a good Job. 

It is imperative now that the perpetrators 
of the foul triple lynching be apprehended 
and brought to justice. 


and the 


[From the New York (N.¥.) Times, Aug. 
6, 1964] 
‘Morprr IN MISSISSIPPI 


The discovery of the bodies of the three 
civil rights workers confirms the awful fears 
that arose when they first disappeared in 
Mississippi 6 weeks ago. Triple murder, 
by foul and violent means, has been com- 
mitted. It is the most futile of all responses 
to the fight for equal rights, as well as the 
most monstrous. For terrorism is sure to 
strengthen the resolve to implement and 
enforce the law, not spur resistance to it, 

‘The triple murder is creating this reac- 
tion. Mississippi's Gov. Paul B. Johnson, 
Jr, has pledged to “exert every effort to 
apprehend those who may have been re- 
sponsible.” Unfortunately, there is little in 
the State's record to warrant optimism that 
any massive response will come from its law- 
enforcement agencies. The champions of 
white supremacy and the defenders of State 
rights in Mississippi have shown much less 
resolve than northern officials in making 
clear that they do not condone resort to 
violence or terror by either side in the civil 
rights conflict. If they now fail to honor the 
Governor's pledge, the Federal Government 
will have no choice but to do the Job. 

‘Mississippi and other Southern States look 
upon civil rights workers as alien intruders, 
sowing strife and formenting dissension. 
But the civil rights workers who are taking 
part in the Mississippi summer project, a 
campaign that started before the new law 
was enacted, are not engaged in any sub- 
versive or illegal activity. If there were no 
obstacles to Negro voting in that State, there 
would be no “invasion.” 

Mississipp! cannot declare itself off limits 
to the rest of the Nation, nor can the rest 
of the Nation regard Mississippi as some- 
thing separate and apart. The murders of 
Michael Henry Schwerner, Andrew Goodman, 
and James Earl Chaney are a horrendous 
example of an unthinking and inhuman re- 
action that might happen wherever mobs 
makes themselves custodians or nullifiers 
of the law. 

‘These murders will serve to remind decent 
and responsible people everywhere that law- 
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lessness or mob rule cannot be tolerated. 
‘They can be responsible for a new determi- 
nation to bring the murderers to Justice and 
to affirm the need for law and order. The 
horror stirred by thelr murder must also 
bring a firmer resolution that the Nation's 
effort to end discrimination be accomplished 
without violence or bloodshed. This is no 
help for the victims and scant solace for 
their families, but they will gain a noble 
and deserved epitaph if their death helps 
to lead to a peaceful victory for the cause 
in which they enlisted so hopefully. 

[From the New York (N.¥.) Herald Tribune, 

Aug. 6, 1964] 
MURDER ON MISSISSIPPI'S CONSCIENCE 


It now is finally and fully established that 
there was foul murder in Mississippi, 

‘The FBI, thorough as always, found three 
bodies, two of them quickly identified by 
dental examination as the young civil rights 
workers, Andrew Goodman and Michael 
Henry Schwerner, missing since June 21. 
And no one can doubt that the third corpse 
is that of their colleague James Earl Chaney. 

This disposes of the absurd contention 
by some Mississippi authorities that the dis- 
appearance was a hoax. 

‘The next step is to uncover all the facts, 
produce arrests and indictments, and prose- 
cute this hideous crime. 

But the larger defendant is Mississippi 
itself. The controlling state of mind there 
made the lynchings possible, 

We don't dispute that most of the people 
of Mississippi, like other Americans, believe 
in law and order. Yet the fact remains that 
people of crusading zeal, like the three dead 
youths, feel impelled to help the Negro. 
‘They have the faith of their convictions and 
go to the front line, And the shame of Mis- 
sissippi is the climate of intolerance that 
produced the final monstrous cowardice of 
killing men for pursuing their humanitarian 
beliefs in what is right. 

‘The three victims are martyrs. The mur- 
derers must be brought to justice. In this, 
of course, Mississippi can assist. 

But every citizen of that State must also 
search his soul, in private and in public, on 
the responsibility for a vicious crime against 
all humanity. Let Mississippi ask Itself how 
such a thing could happen. For this is a 
matter of Mississippi's conscience with which 
all its people are bound to live. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 
Aug. 6, 1964] 
‘THe HANDWRITING on Mississiprr’s WALL 


The three dead civil rights workers were 
murdered for helping Mississippi Negroes 
make a reality of the right to vote—the basic 
political right on which democracy rests, 
and through which, ultimately, others can 
be secured. 

‘The Southern Regional Council now rê- 
ports that Negro voter registration in the 11 
States of the Old Confederacy has passed the 
2 million mark, up from 1.35 million as rè- 
cently as the spring of 1942. This still leaves 
an estimated 3 million eligible Negroes w 
registered, and the ratio ranges from 67 per- 
cent of those eligible registered in Tennessee 
down to 6.7 percent in Mississippi. But it 
represents progress which, a few years 8go, 
would have seemed a distant hope. 

‘And it also represents handwriting on the 
wall for the Mississippi bitter-enders whose 
response to the current registration drive 
has been hostility, harassment, church 
burnings, and murder. ‘They can command 
the tides of history to halt, But the force 
of the tides is stronger than their command, 
however brutally given. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 6, 1964] 
Hear oF DARKNESS 

Only two weeks ago we were blandly as- 
sured by Sen. James O. Eastland of Missis- 
sippi that the disapearance of three civil 
Tights workers in his state might well turn 
Out to be a hoax, Now three bodies have 
been found, and the FBI has identified two 
of them as Mickey Schwerner and Andy 
Goodman. ‘The third corpse is probably all 
that is mortal of James Chaney, the Negro 
companion of the two white youths. Some 
hoax. 

It is true that the North has no right to 
affect superior airs in lecturing Mississippi 
on civil rights; bigotry is no respecter of the 
Mason-Dixon ‘line. But the attitude to 
murder sets Mississippi apart. A year ago, 
Medgar Evers was shot in the back. Since 
then, at least 11 Negroes have been killed 
in mysterious circumstances in Mississippi, 
including two whose bodies were believed to 
have been found in the Mississippi River dur- 
ing the search for three civil rights workers, 

‘Through this bloody business horrifies the 
Test of the country, the tendency in Missis- 
sippi is to shrug it off. In Philadelphia, 
Miss, a resident who declined to give his 
name to Associated Press was quoted as In- 
sonically remarking of the three boys, “if 
they had stayed home where they belonged 
nothing would have happened to them.” 
Implicit in this attitude is the feeling that 
Mississippi is not “home” to an American 
but an alien place to be visited at one’s own 
Peril. 

None of those who have died in Mississippi 
have died in vain. The corpses in the river, 
the three bodies in the levee, are all damning 
‘Witnesses to a way of life that is indifferent 
to life. The killings in Mississippi have also. 
made clear the extent to which local police 
tend to shield the lawless rather than en- 
force the law. It surpasses belief that Mis- 
‘Sisippt police are incapable of solving a single 
civil rights crime. 

Although the FBI may uncover the identity 
of the murderers, the underlying horror can- 
ot be removed by the Federal police. The 
Yedemption of Mississippi will have to come 
trom within. The discovery of the three 
bodies ends a long ordeal for the boys’ par- 
ents. The ordeal for Mississippi has just 
begun, 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Aug. 6, 1064) 
MunDER my Mrssisstert 

‘The finding of the bodies confirms what 
Almost everyone believed—that the three 
civil rights workers who disappeared in Mis- 
Sissippl Inst June were murdered. This puts 
grim period to the pretense, inspired per- 
haps by wishful thinking, that their disap- 
Pearance was some kind of civil rights hoax, 

‘There are indications that n tip led the 
FBI to the earth dam in which the bodies 
had been buried. But tip or no tip, the fact 
Temains that it was the relentless work of 
the PBI which resulted in the discovery, 
Certainly, and this is disgraceful, there is no 
Teason to think the bodies would ever have 
been found had the search been left in the 
hands of Mississippi authorities. 

What has happened confirms that the 
Atrocious crime was committed. What re- 
Mains is to identify and apprehend those 
Tesponsible for the murders.. There have 
been hints that the FBI already knows who 
they are. We hope that this is so, and we 
ālso hope that the agents will be able to ar. 
Test the killers on the basis of evidence suf- 
ciently strong to convict them—in the eyes 
of the paua world if not in the courts of 

ip 
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Mayor Richard J. Daley and People of 
Chicago Awarded Citation for Captive 
Nations Week Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


or umors 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week it was my great privilege to 
represent Mayor Richard J, Daley and 
the people of Chicago at a dinner spon- 
sored by the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations which was held here in 
the Nation's Capital to honor those who 
have performed outstanding service in 
observing Captive Nations Week, 

Chicago was selected as a recipient of 
this highly coveted award because, 
under the direction of Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, Chicago has held an annual Cap- 
tive Nations Week observance in Grant 
Park which draws several thousand 
people of more than 32 various ethnic 
groups. 

This year’s observance by the city of 
Chicago drew an unusually large gather- 
ing indicating the strong feeling that 
large masses of Americans continue to 
have for the captive nations, A 

I was indeed pleased to receive this 
year’s award in behalf of Mayor Daley 
and the people of Chicago. The mayor 
requested me to represent him because 
of the press of duties in Chicago. 

Following is the citation which was 
read by Mr. Stefan Korbonskl, vice pres- 
ident of the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations and one of the most daring 
Polish underground leaders during 
World War II. 

Following Mr. Korbonski's introduc- 
tion, are my own remarks which I de- 
livered at this banquet: 

‘The recipient of our award are the people 
and city of Chicago, represented here, at 
the request of Mayor Richard J. Daley by 
the Honorable Roman C. Pucins«r, Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, In 
bestowing the award to the people of Chi- 
cago, to their government, congressional 
delegation, their press and civic organiza- 
tions, we mean to give recognition to the 
fact that for many years they have been 
second to no other Amerian community in 
the scope and intensity of their backing for 
the cause we are trying to serve. 

Our special recognition goes to the con- 
gresstonal delegation from Chicago. Demo- 
crats Uke Barratt O'Hara, Jonn C. KLUC- 
BYNSKI, ROLAND Limonart, Wruutam T. Mur- 
PHY, ROMAN ©. Puctnsxt, and Dan ROSTEN- 
xowsxx; Republicans like Eowarp J. Der- 
winext, Haroup L. Courer, and DONALD 
RumsreLD—not to speak of the distin- 
guished Senators of Ilinois, Hon. Pavl H. 
Doveras and Evexerr McKINLEY DIRKSEN— 
haye consistently raised their voice in sup- 
port of the captive nations and their free- 
dom aspirations. It goes equally to the 
press of the Windy City—the Chicago Sun- 
Times, the Chicago Tribune, Chicago's 
American, the Chicago Daily News, as well 
as to such outstanding national language 
papers as the Polish Dziennik Zwiazkowy; 
Dziennik Chicagoski; the Ozechoslovak 
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Hlàsatel and the Lithuanian Draugas, We 
also want to honor the invaluable contri- 
bution of the Polish. American Congress, 
the Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, and the American Lithuanian 
Gouncil—all headquartered in Chicago— 
have brought to our common. le. 

In presenting the award to the people and 
city of Chicago we ask Congressman Pucin- 
sr to convey to Mayor Daley our respects 
and to the people of this great community 
our heartfelt appreciation. 

The citation reads: 

“To the city and people of Chicago al- 
ways In forefront of Captive Nations Week 
observances in recognition of the great con- 
tribution they, their congressional delega- 
tion and press, have made to keeping the 
captive nations" cause a bi issue, 

“WasHincton, D.C., July 1964. 

“ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS.” 
Remarks op ConcaessMAN ROMAN ©. Puctn- 
ski Berore Caprive Nations AWARDS DIN- 

NER, JULY 29, 1964 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen: 
Mayor Richard J. Daley has asked me to ex- 
tend to you his most sincere apology for not 
being able to be with you this evening to 
personally receive this very great honor 
which you are bestowing upon the people of 
Chicago. 

We in Chicago are deeply grateful to the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations for 
this distinction. And, while we are truly 
thankful for this recognition, I should like 
to stress that Chicago has been in the fore- 
front in observing Captive Nations Week as 
a continuation of the dynamic ethnic spirit 
which has built our great city. 

Mayor Daley himself grew up in a neigh- 
borhood to which, at the turn of the century, 
came immigrants from many of those na- 
tions which today, tragically, are held cap- 
tive by the Communists, 

Chicago is a polyglot metropolis where you 
will find people of more than 32 separate 
and distinct ethnic backgrounds all living in 
harmony and good will toward one another. 
The people of Chicago for decades have 
served as a thriving example that people of 
different national origins and religious be- 
liefs can find a common ground of respect 
and understanding for one another's cul- 
tural values, 

I deeply regret Mayor Daley 1s not able to 
be with you this evening for, in his presence, 
you would find the embodiment of under- 
standing for the hopes and aspirations of 
the various ethnic groups which comprise 
the city of Chicago, 

Tt should come as no surprise that Chicago 
should be so prominent in arranging an- 
nually the largest Captive Nations Week ob- 
servances in this country since the Congress 
established this commemorative practice in 
1958. 

Mayor Daley has been the moving spirit in 
implementing the request of Congress by 
providing the leadership for these impressive 
‘observances. And while the ceremonies we 
hold in Grant Park every third week in July 
are imposing in themselves, I feel compelled 
to remind you, ladies, and gentlemen, that 
in Chicago we rekindle the spirit of hope 
for the unfortunate victims behind the Iron 
Curtain by our conduct every day of the 
year. 3 

And this is as {t should be. 

‘The people of Chicago join all freedom- 
loving Americans in daily rededicating our- 
selves to the proposition that the conscience 
of the world cannot rest until the millions 
of people now held captive behind the Iron 
Curtain, the Bamboo Curtain, and, yes, the 
Castro Curtain in Cuba, can once again rejoin 
‘the world family of free nations. 
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Mayor Daley has asked me to thank you 
for the honor you have bestowed on the peo- 
ple of Chicago this evening. Recognition by 
such a distinguished organization as the 
‘Assembly of Captive European Nations gives 
us renewed strength and determination to 
carry on in Chicago a concerted effort to keep 
alive the spirit of hope for the oppressed vic- 
tims of communism. 

‘The task ahead of us is monumental. 

‘There can be no doubt the world today is 
in a state of continuing revolution. Social 
orders are changing, Eveh the Communists 
are beginning to feel the backlash to their 
own tyrannical colonialism. 

History will judge America by the degree 
to which it is able to understand this run- 
ning world revolution and the leadership 
and dedication with which it pursues the goal 
of universal human freedom. 

President Johnson has been explicit in lay- 
ing down guidelines the United States in- 
tends to follow in providing the dynamic 
leadership to insure this universal personal 
freedom. Let there be no mistake—Presi- 
dent Johnson is firm and resolute in his 
determination to do all possible to keep the 
spirit of liberty. throughout the world. His 
determination proudly follows the guidelines 
enumerated by our beloved late President, 
John F. Kennedy. 

‘America today is actively and courageously 
engaged in trying to pull the individual cap~ 
tive nations from their Moscow orbit—and 
‘this will be done, 

‘There will be no ticker-tape parade down 
‘Wall Street to mark a sudden victory of 
freedom over communism. Instead, it will 
be a slow but decisive process of evolution 
rather than revolution. 

‘The sturggle is gargantuan only because 
never before in the history of civilization has 
freedom been challenged by so formidable 
and extensive an adversary. Those who 
would raise false hopes of easy victory are 
guilty of the most brutal demagoguery. 

Ultimate liberation of the captive nations 
will come when they are individually and 
then collectively pulled away from the com- 
plete domination of the Kremlin. This will 
be a long and painstaking process. 

‘Today, though, we are encouraged to see 
not only the possibility, but the probability, 
that this will be done, Once these nations 
are free from Moscow rule and Soviet occu- 
pation, we know that their internal forces 
for freedom will work their will, 

‘Our hopes may be based, in some instances, 
only on minute sparks indicating a more 
deep-seated resentment of the oppressive 
Communist philosophy. In other Instances, 
these hopes are based on meaningful and 
significant developments behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

We see in Poland today a persistent, steady, 
and determined effort being made by the 
Polish people to dilute their subservience to 
Moscow's Communist rule. 

While it is true that the present regime 
in Poland continues virtual complete obedi- 
ence to the Kremlin, the signs are clear that 
unrelenting pressures from the Polish people 
themselves foretell significant changes in 
the Moscow-Warsaw Axis, 

‘We cannot ignore the fact that, despite 
all sorts of obstructions, more than 1 million 
people participate in religious observances 
in Czestochowa arranged by His Eminence 
Cardinal Wyszynski. Nor can we sweep 
under the rug the bold and heroic demands 
by 39 of Poland's outstanding literary figures 
for greater freedom in their writings and 
their travel. 

It should be of profound significance to 
the free world that the Polish Communist 
Government had to capitulate to these 
demands. 

‘This may be one of those sparks I referred 
to earlier, but a most significant one in that 
it demonstrates the rulers of Warsaw are 
today no longer complete masters of their 
own destiny, 
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It would be cruel to suggest that Poland 
by some magic will be liberated in the imme- 
diate future, The fact remains, however, 
that the unconquerable spirit of her people 
gives the Communists little comfort to look 
to the future with any security. 

‘Nor can we ignore what has been happen- 
Ing in Czechoslovakia where, against tremen- 
dous odds, 3,000 bold students recently chal- 
lenged their oppressors, 

Nor can we look with impunity upon what 
is happening in Rumania. On the contrary, 
the U.S. Government has followed a very bold 
course in suggesting closer economic and 
cultural ties with the people of Rumania. 
‘The chaos which our discussions with the 
Rumanian Government have created in the 
Kremlin is a matter of public record, 

‘There are strong indications that through- 
out the entire Communist cordon sanitaire 
behind the Iron Curtain, each of the cap- 
tive nations is beginning to reflect in in- 
creasing degrees the unrest of the people 
against Communist subjugation, 

‘Our greatest problem today is to be wary 
of those who would play Russian roulette 
with the future of millions of people behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

‘Men of little faith in the ultimate triumph 
of freedom, and less understanding of the 
complex nature of the problem, would coun- 
sel us to overt, impetuous, military—yes, 
even nuclear—action to free the victims of 
communism behind the Iron Curtain. 

History demonstrates the danger of this 
formula, 

‘We need only look at the ill-fated Hun- 
garian uprising to see the tragedy inherent 
in ill-timed and insufficiently armed 
rebellions. 

‘To urge millions of unfortunate victims of 
communism behind the Iron Curtain toward 
overt acts at this time would be an act of 
cruelty unparalleled in history. 

‘This is not the time for brinkmanship. 

Indeed, we can seo the day when these 
tragic victims of communism will again be 
free without laying waste thelr cities and 
leaving huge corridors of human devasta- 
tion. We can see the day of their peaceful 
liberation by properly exploiting the present 
Sino-Soviet crises, 

‘There are those who question the gravity 
of the philosophical and economic split be- 
tween the Kremlin and Peiping. I respect 
thelr judgment, but all available evidence 
would indicate there is ample basis to treat 
the split as serious and meaningful. 

‘The free world today must stand cour- 
ageously on the side of freedom for those un- 
happy victims of Communist treachery. It 
would be my hope that the entire free world 
will join the United States in doing every- 
thing possible to pull the captive nations 
away from Moscow. 

We have reason to believe that, with its 
hands full with Peping, Moscow has little 
alternative but to concede to such demands 
by the West. 

‘Our own State Department should place 

renewed pressures on the Soviet Union dur- 
ing this period of Sino-Soviet crises for 
the removal of Soviet troops from the captive 
nations. 
No time was ever more opportune for West- 
ern allies to forcefully press both Moscow 
and the Communist regimes within the cap- 
tive nations for free and unfettered elections, 
guaranteed each of these nations in the 
‘wartime agreements negotiated between East 
and West. 

It is my hope that the Western allies will 
also base their economic dealings with the 
captive nations, and the Soviet Union itself, 
on the basis of firm commitments for human 
dignity and freedom for their people. 

‘The Western allies must also recognize 
the possibility of crushing the Communist 
cancer in Cuba from within by joining the 
United States in its economic embargo 
against this Caribbean republic. No one can 
deny that no captive nation has been more 
susceptible to liberating itself from the yoke 
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of communism than Cuba is today, if only 
the free world will help tighten the final 
notch in this staggering example of Com- 
munist failures, 

Finally, the United States should lead the 
way in encouraging among the people of the 
captive nations of Europe the creation of a 
third force which would ultimately serve 
as the balance wheel for lasting peace be- 
tween Enst and West when freedom again 
returns to the entire world, 

History dictates that indeed the peopie 
of those nations, which we today describe 
as the captive nations of Europe, have a 
common bond of friendship and cultural 
ties. During the past 20 years, they have 
suffered à common dignity at the hands of 
the Communists. It is my fervent belief 
that the people of these captive nations, 
once they regain thelr full freedom and are 
again free to choose their own governments, 
can be welded into one political-economic 
bloc which with its common interest, can 
serve as the third force of Europe separating 
East from West. It would be my hope that 
in this Captive Nations Assembly will be 
found men of wisdom and ability to work 
out the necessary details for such a concept. 

‘The people of Western Europe need a 
catalyst; they need to know what the future 
holds for them once they have freed them- 
selves from Communist oppression. It 
would appear to me that these captives of 
communism must be assured by the free 
world today against any further territorial 
changes; and they must be assured of full 
support from the Western allies in their 
economic development once they are free of 
their Communist yoke. 

Your dinner here tonight serves again to 
emphasize the vital role that the captive 
nations of Europe play in the development 
of freedom throughout the world, The 
United States and the Western allles—par- 
ticularly the nations of NATO—must under- 
stand that the resistance against communism 
by the people in these captive nations today 
indeed constitutes the free world’s first line 
of defense, 

‘There can be no doubt that Khrushchev's 
entire foreign policy would take on a more 
bold and arrogant nature if he and his 
Kremlin advisors believed for one second 
that they could count on these captive na- 
tions in the event of a confrontation with 
the West. 

‘The spirit of these people remains high 
but the clock is running out. 

A whole new generation has been brought 
up behind the Iron Curtain under severe 
Communist domination, We can find pride 
in the fact that the Communists have failed 
to corrupt the masses of youth behind the 
Tron Curtain with their despotic ideologies. 

But this is no time for smugness. 

In the captive nations of Europe today 
we see the seeds of new hope for the ulti- 
mate collapse of the Communist empire. 
God grant that the people of America, our 
Government, and the free people of the 
world, have the wisdom and the understand- 
ing to help these tragic victims of commu- 
nism by helping establish an atmosphere 
of understanding and cooperation in their 
struggle for dignity and freedom. 


The Truth Even Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


ov NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr, Speaker, the 
country is united behind the President in 
his action to defend the honor of the 
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United States. He could do nothing else. 
Nevertheless, we have not been given the 
honest facts about Vietnam. I hope the 
American people will now be told the 
truth, 

Richard Starnes, in the July 30 edition 
of the New York World Telegram prop- 
erly takes the Johnson administration to 
task for deceiving the American people 
in this regard: 

‘Hour or REALITY 
(By Richard Starnes) 


All signs and portents from South Vietnam 
now point to one large, intractable, and po- 
litically supercharged fact: 

The war for southeast Asia has grown to 
the point where it cannot grow any more and 
stili masquerade under the comforting fic- 
tion that it isn't an American war at all, but 
Actually 1s sort of a conflict by proxy. 

At no time have the American people been 
told the whole dismal truth about the war, 
and prospects for candor are sure to dimin- 
ish as November and the election draw near. 
But the reality is that the Communist North 
Vietnamese and the Chinese Reds have called 
all our raises in Vietnam (and Laos), and 
Yaised the ante in turn, 

Mr. McNamara’s slicked-down and parted- 
in-the-middle estimates of the pace and di- 
rection of the confilct are heard no longer 
in Washington. Americans were eager to 
believe them, but Ho Chi Minh’s hardpan 
bitter-enders were not so easily taken in, 
‘Thus the promise of gradual American with- 
drawal has perished silently (as all such 
{redeemable pledges do in the Nation's 
Capital) and we now witness a buildup of our 
forces consigned to that sweltering hell. 

American “advisers” are to be increased by 
8,000, and our elite Special Forces are soon 
to be told their tour on the Mekong is to be 
doubled, from 6 months to 1 year. No man 
Alive knows the present money cost of our 
Adventure in white-man‘s-burdenship, but 
apparently the $1.5-million-a-day figure 1s 
Still the one that is passed glibly from hand 
to hand on the Georgetown cocktail and 
clamdip circuit, 

‘That, to be sure, is bound to add up to a 
Sum that must be reckoned impressive even 
by the Babylonian standards of midcentury 
Washington. But money is not the central 
tragedy that has engulfed us in southeast 

and even the young lives that have 
been cast into the balance are not the real 
Measure of the disaster, 

‘The cruelest aspect of the Nation's dilemma 
is simply that by pursuing a bankrupt policy 
in Asia the United States is made to look like 
A nation that is itself morally and intel- 
lectually bankrupt. Americans do not be- 
leve this to be so but sophisticated Asians 
do, and so do a disheartening number of 
Europeans, 

‘There is no surprise in the news that more 
North Vietnamese regulars are being identi- 
fled among Communist Vietcong units, nor 
in word that the guerrillas are better 
equipped than ever. Since the United States 
first gingerly stepped into that murderous 
flypaper, the Communists have never shown 
Rny sign that their ultimate objective was 
Anything less than total conquest, 

All these unpalatable truths are known 
to the Government, and to the busy tac- 
ticians who are mapping Senator GOLDWATER'S 
campaign strategy. Vietnam is the biggest 
Political time bomb in Washington, because 
the next step is the commitment of combat 
troops and every realist from the Mekong 
to the Potomac knows it. 

What is not known is the nature of the re- 
action that would be forthcoming from the 
American people. Presumably it would hurt 
the administration, however, and for that 
Teason we can expect to see Mr. Johnson 
Perform prodigies of juggling in an attempt 
to forestall the reckoning until November is 
Safely past. 
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‘The Republicans have already tipped their 
hand to a degree. In his keynote speech to 
the GOP. Convention, Oregon's Gov. Mark 
Hatfleld simultaneously scolded the Demo- 
crats for losing Laos and for fighting to pre- 
vent the loss of South Vietnam. This dicho- 
tomous din is bound to grow to deafening 
proportions as the war for southeast Asia is 
enlarged, 


Prayer and Bible Reading in School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very much impressed by an 
article entitled “Prayer and Bible Read- 
ing in School.” The article was written 
by the Reverend Claud L. Asbury, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of McColl, 
S.C., and it was published in the McColl 
Messenger on July 30, 1964. 

Tam glad to be able to call the article 
to the attention of the Members of the 
Senate, not only because the Reverend 
Asbury makes a very convincing argu- 
ment against the recent Supreme Court 
decisions which would bar prayers and 
Bible reading in our schools, but also to 
call attention to the fact that many, 
many Baptists do not concur in testi- 
mony in opposition to the Becker amend- 
ment, which recently was presented by 
the Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs before the House Judiclary Com- 
mittee. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRAYER AND BIBLE READING IN SCHOOLS 

(By Rey. Claud L, Asbury) 

In making the ruling regarding prayer 
and Bible reading in the public schools, I feel 
the Supreme Court has the intention of do- 
ing that which even Congress is not to do, 
and I cite the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution: 

‘Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
Petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Now, let us note a definition—one of eight 
definitions—as found on page 1024 of “The 
American College Dictionary” (edited by 
Clarence L. Barnhart; Harper & Bros. Pub- 
Ushers) ; “6. a point or matter of conscience: 
to make a religion of doing something.” 

On page 481 of "The Universal Standard 
Enoyclopedia,” volume 2 (Joseph Laffan 
Morse, editor in chief; Standard Reference 
Works Publishing Co., Inc., New York), we 
find these words: “Atheism is not necessarily 
irreligious.” 

In his book, “The Religions of Mankind” 
(p. 18: publishers: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
New York), Edmund Davison Soper says: "Tn 
our day a class of definitions is being pre- 
sented with no necessary reference to higher 
powers or to God.” 

On page 169 of his book, “Psychology of 
Religion” _(Abingdon-Cokesbury Press), 
Paul E. Johnson says “* * * atheism is, by 
every test, as much a belief as theism, and it 
is evidently quite as incapable of escaping 
the waves of emotion that beat upon beliefs.” 
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On page 819 of “The Winston Dictionary” 
this is to be found: “Religion 2, the outward 
acts or practices of life by which men indi- 
cate their recognition of such relations; 5. 
conscientious devotion to some principle,” 

On page 6866, volume 14 (QR), of “The 
World Book Encyclopedia,” copyright 1959, 
these words are to be found: “Religion. 
Many scholars have been inclined to define 
religion as belief in gods or supernatural 
beings. But this by no means includes all 
the religions, because religion has often 
meant a way of living rather than a way 
of believing, And there have been many 
who have denied or been indifferent to any 
kind of God." 

In ruling as it did regarding the Madalyn 
Murray case of 1963 the Supreme Court vio- 
lated that point, part of the first amendment 
of our US. Constitution, which reads as 
follows: “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion * * +” 

This one, Mrs. Madalyn Murray, who is 
responsible for this particular controversy 
and action on the part of the Supreme Court 
has stated that she is an atheist, and this is, 
in my opinion, definitely a religion, 

Let us bear in mind that the question 
(regarding prayer and Bible reading) was 
Taised, in the first place, by the minority 
(the athiest—Mrs, Madalyn Murray) and has 
to do with this, that (prayer and Bible read- 
ing), which 1s followed, advocated by the 
majority. Let us note that the acknowledg- 
ment of God as the Supreme Being, as God 
of this, our Nation, and who was so ac- 
knowledged by the writers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America was 
and is advocated by the majority. 

It is not only a question of whether or not 
our children are permitted or allowed 
to read the Holy Bible and to pray in school 
on a voluntary basis, though this in itself 
is indeed a great and important question, 
and one, which I believe must be answered 
and will be answered in the afirmative by 
the American people, but there ís also the 
important point of the Supreme Court ruling 
in favor of a group of people, a minority of 
people, who are known as atheists and thus 
by their own admittance, and which is a 
religious grou] 

Ruling as they did, the Supreme Court, in 
a very real sense, did cater to the religion of 
atheism: thus we can readily see the grave 
danger which a group of men could lead us 
to experience if such power as they now seem 
to possess is not removed from their 
clutches. To allow such to continue will, in 
my opinion, lead to the setting up of 
atheism as a, or perhaps the, religion of the 
land. 

Although the Baptist Joint Committee and 
others have been and are opposing congres- 
sional passage of the Frank J. Becker amend 
ment, and though the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, the Nation's biggest Protestant 
denomination, went on record at their 
recent meeting (May 1964) in Atlantic City, 
N.J., as opposing such amendment to the 
Constitution, such action by no means repre- 
sents all Southern Baptists, who now number 
10.4 million, for let us take note of the fact 
that the number present at this meeting in 
Atlantic City was in the thousands; there- 
fore, I contend that so few cannot possibly 
speak for so many, who perhaps have not 
been heard in this regard. It is true that 
those present met, spoke, perhaps debated, 
and voted as messengers from Southern Bap- 
tist churches and as the Southern Baptist 
Convention in one of its yearly sessions, but 
the voices, sentiments, ‘convictions of all 
Southern Baptist churches, members were 
not included. 

It is my prayerful concern that all neces- 
sary efforts be put forth in securing the con- 
gressional passage of “the Frank J. Becker 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution.” 

Please note that House Joint Resolution 
693 (88th Cong.), which is the 
prayer amendment to the Constitution “does 
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hot seek to change the first amendment, but 
only to clarify its meaning, and thereby pre- 
vent and defeat future attacks on the spir- 
itual heritage of our Nation, as evidenced in 
currnt sults to remove ‘* * * under God 
* © * from the Pledge of Allegiance and 
deny tax exemptions to churches. Chap- 
Jains in the Armed Forces, and the motto, ‘In 
God We ‘rust’ on our coins and currency 
are also being threatened as ‘unconstitu- 
tional." (From “Fact Sheet on the Pro- 
posed Prayer Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; House Joint Resolution 693 (88th 
Cong.) -") 

Following is the amendment’s text: 

“Sxerion 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering 
from, or listening to prayers or Biblical 
Scriptures, if participation therein is on a 
voluntary basis, in any governmental or 
Public school, institution, or place. 

“Sno. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceedings, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school, institution, or 
place, or upon any coinage, currency, or 
obligation of the United States. 

“Src. 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion. 

“Seo, 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it! shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
{slatures of three-fourths of the several 
Btates within seven years from the date of 
{ts submission to the States by the Con- 


gress,” 
“Blessed 1s the nation whose God is the 
Lord.” Psalm 33: 12. 


“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people.” Proverbs 
14: 34, 


Rev. Cavo L. ASBURY. 
MocCort, 8.0. 

FACT BHEET ON THE PROPOSED PRAYER AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION (H.J. RES, 693, 
88TH CONG.) 

The amendment’s authors 
House Joint Resolution 693 was authored 
by a committee of six Congressmen (three 

Democrats and three Republicans) with the 

aid of constitutional lawyers and legislative 

counsel, This committee was appointed by 
more than 60 Members of the House who 
had introduced similar resolutions, and 
wished to arrive at one text acceptable to 
all. Congressman Franr J. Becker, the 
committee's chairman, introduced House 

Joint Resolution 693 on September 10, 1963. 

The amendment’s purpose 
To restore the inherent American right to 
the “e * * free exercise * * +” of religion, 
as guaranteed by the first amendment to the 

Constitution. Decisions of the Supreme 

Court in 1962 and 1963 declared unconsti- 

tutional the practice of prayer and Bible 

reading in our public schools, and the 
amendment seeks to restore this right, The 
amendment would also prevent future at- 
tacks on the spiritual heritage of our Nation, 
as evidenced in current sults to remove 
“e + © under God * * + from the Pledge 
of Allegiance and deny tax exemption to 
churches. Chaplains tn the Armed Forces, 
and the motto, “In God We Trust" on our 
coins and currency are also being threatened 
as “unconstitutional.” House Joint Resotu- 
tion 693 does not seek to change the first 
amendment, but only to clarify its meaning, 
and thereby defeat attacks such as those out- 

Iined above. 

The amendment’s text 
“gecrion 1, Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, 
reading from, or listening to prayers or Bibli- 
cal Scriptures, if participation therein is on 

a voluntary basis, in any governmental or 

public school, institution, or place. 
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“Sec. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, 20- 
tivity, ceremony, school, institution, or place, 
or upon any coinage, currency, or obligation 
of the United States. 

“Seo, 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion. 

“Src. 4, This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress.” 

What you can do 


Write to your Congressman, telling him 
of your support for the prayer amendment: 
Feel free to use any of the arguments cited 
in the enclosure and urge him to sign dis- 
charge petition No. 3, reminding him that 
this petition is the only means to insure 
for the Congress a chance to vote on the 
amendment before adjournment. He may 
reply that he has introduced an amend- 
ment himself, Write again, and remind 
him that discharge petition No. 8 only af- 
fects House Joint Resolution 693, and that 
he may offer his own amendments to that bill 
if it comes to the floor of the House, At 
the present time 166 Congressmen have 
signed the petition—of the 218 required to 
free the resolution from committee, Mine is 
the first signature on the petition. 
Keep this tn mind 

Congressman Becker has said, “I cannot 
sit idly by and permit the advocates of a 
Godless society to accomplish in the United 
States what the Communists have accom- 
plished in Soviet Russia. I have provided 
the legislative instrument * * * but the 
real job must be done by the people them- 
selves. They must let thelr Congressmen 
kiow how they feel if we are to succeed.” 


Fight Like a Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


or NEW YORI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
took a lady to tell some to “fight like a 
man” in the coming campaign. 

Liberal journalistic establishments 
generally pronounce pious platitudes 
about guilt by association, innuendos, 
and smear, but sometimes they use these 
very low type tactics against someone 
they do not like; to wit, Senator GoLD- 
WATER. 

Clare Boothe Luce, in a hard-hitting 
article in last Sunday’s New York Herald 
Tribune, wipes away the phonincss and 
tells these same liberals to stop hiding 
behind words. 

Cane Boorse Luce 

If anyone will take the trouble to look up 
the word extremism in the dictionary, he 
will find the only political definition given 
to it is “radicalism,” and that the dictionary 
uses extremist as a synonym for a political 
radical. It defines a radical as “one who 
advocates radical and sweeping changes in 
the laws and methods of government with 
the least delay.” Now Senator Gotpwarrr 1s 
a conservative, and the dictionary definition 
of a conservative is one who is “disposed to 
maintain existing institutions or views; op- 
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posed to change; designating, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of a political party which 
favors conservation of existing institutions 
nd forms of government.” 

If there is any meaning whatever in words 
(or any sense to the dictionary), Senator 
Goupwarer and his supporters are the very 
opposite of political extremists, 

In his acceptance speech, Senator Barry 
Gowpwarr made a brave but unsuccessful 
attempt to stop the widespread, incorrect use 
of the word “extremism” by both Republicans 
and Democrats. Defining the task of Re- 
publicanism as “preserving and enlarging 
freedom at home and of safeguarding it from 
the forces of tyranny abroad,” he sald, “Let 
our Republicanism be * * * so dedicated 
(to this task as) not to be made fuzzy and 
futile by unthinking labels, I would remind 
you that extremism in the defense of liberty 
is no vice.” 

By this he clearly meant that it is no vice 
to defend liberty (to use the phrases more 

heard) “at all costs,” "by every 

‘to the utmost, Le., to the extreme 

limits of our capacities. 
THE ENEMIES 

Nowhere is the desperate desire of the 
Senator's political enemies to conceal what 
the man really meant—and really stands 
for—seen more clearly than in the uproar 
they have made about this effort to get rid 
of catchall phrases and imprecise labels, and 
to get on with the honest business of calling 
political spades spades, His failure must be 
measured by the even greater failure of his 
political enemies to give any definition of 
‘the words extremism or extremists on which 
all reasonable Americans—Democrats or Re- 
publicans—can agree. 

‘The fact 1s, as currently used, the words are 
as empty of intellectual content as howls, 
snarls, boos, or hisses. ‘They are visceral, not 
cerebral, sounds, full of fury signifying noth- 
ing but a bellyful of unpleasant and hateful 
emotions, or possibly a headful of words 
which the people who use them are elther 
too cautious, or too cowardly, to utter. 

I say, you politicians, editors, commenta- 
tors, have you all'turned into mice? Now if 
you think a man is a Nazi, a Fascist, a Com- 
munist, a Ku Kluxer, racist, anti-Catholic, 
or anti-Semite, then stop cringing behind the 
word extremist and stand up squarely and 
call him that. ‘The worst that can happen 
to you is that he will retort either by calling 
you one of these names back—or If not thai 
a ilar, a smearer, a character assassin. No: 
the worst is he'll sue you for slander, (In 
my view, Ike should have sued a slanderer 
like Robert Welch for his last FDR, dime, or 
anyway have got the satisfaction of seeing 
him certified as wacky. I'm hoping that 
Banrx 1s keeping a careful little list of those 
who have called him a Nazi. People like Gov. 
Pat Brown, of California, ought to be good for 
a couple of years’ salary.) 

THE pincHuns 


Or take the John Birchers. Do you think 
they are traitors, or Nazis, or Brown Shirts? 
If you do, why horse around with a lily- 
livered coverup word like extremists? But 
if you don't think they are disloyal Ameri- 
cans, then find the right word for what you 
do think they are. ‘The English kinguage is 
full of Juicy terms of opprobrium. You have 
a choice of kooks, nuts, dopes, bigots, cranks, 
fuzz brains, goons, frenetic flag wavers, pa- 
triotic hopheads, star-spangled bananas—or 
whatever you have in your typewriter today, 
gentlemen, that will put a little more strain 
on your brain than extremists. And why— 
in the name of justice—do you want to let 
off the Ku Kluxers with this fuzzy word, 
when lawbreakers, terrorists, torturers, ar- 
sonists, racists, murderers are so much more 
graphic? 

It scems to me that smart politicians who 
hope to win elections would do well to take 
Barry's hint and get off this “extremism” 
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kick. There are, after all, so many other 
things that, by tradition, so to speak, they 
are bound to call one another, such as dema- 
gog, dictator, warmonger, appeaser, faker, 
Phony, chiseler, tool of labor, of Wall Street, 
of Madison Avenue, of the “interests,” of the 
department store lobby, and of Bobby Baker. 

Calling an opponent an extremist is like 
trying to knock him out with a slap on the 
Wrist, instead of using all the good old 
Yerbal—and reasonably semantic—socks that 
the American political vocabulary is so rich 
in 


Also, it is counterproductive. For so far, 
the only definition everyone is agreed on is 
that an extremist is anybody who calls any- 
body else an extremist. By this common- 
Sense definition, extremism is just what we, 
All of us, are practicing at this moment. 
Let's grow up and drop both the stance and 
the word itself. After all, extremism is ex- 
tremely silly. 


Salute to the Ivory Coast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr, POWELL. Mr, Speaker, today 
Marks the fourth anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the Republic of the Ivory 
Coast, We take this opportunity to ex- 
tend our warm greetings to His Excel- 
Jency President Felix Houphouet-Boigny, 
and His Excellency the Ambassador of 
the Ivory Coast to the United States, 
Konan Bédié, 

The Ivory Coast today is enjoying the 
benefits of its booming economy based on 
Private enterprise. Its industriallzation 
4s proceeding at a regular and rapid pace 
With its economy growing more than 20 
Percent over the past 5 years. The work- 

policies of President Houphouet-~ 
Boigny in the fields of housing, welfare, 
transportation, and agriculture provides 
dynamic proof to other African nations 
that the road to prosperity need not be 
difficult and violent. 

The history of the Ivory Coast shows 
its close ties to France and Europe rath- 
er than to U.S.S.R. Although adminis- 
tered by France up until 1958, at which 
time it became an autonomous state in 
the French community, the Ivory Coast 
has strengthened rather than severed its 
ties with the former mother country. 
The favorable balance of trade is further 
enhanced by its associate membership in 
the European Common Market as well as 
having friendly relations with the United 
States. 

The economic future of the Ivory Coast. 
is bright. The capital, Abidjan, is today 
the fastest growing city in all Africa. 
With more diversified agricultural prod- 
Ucts, its position in the world market is 
More firmly secured. As leader of the 
Council of the Entente, the customs un- 
fon which groups the Ivory Coast with 
Dahomey, Upper Volta, Niger, and a pow- 
erful voice in a larger Monrovia grouping 
of African states, Houphouet-Boigny has 
Successfully moderated the continent’s 
turbulent politics. 
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Measures are underway to increase the 
welfare of the people; their per capita in- 
come has significantly increased in the 
past 2 years alone with the peasants ben- 
efiting from a higher standard of living. 
Educational opportunities, both at the 
elementary and university levels, have 
increased manifold owing to the con- 
struction of the first Ivorian university 
at Abidjan, the capital, Public health is 
being made available to many. Under 
the guidance and leadership of Houphou- 
et-Boigny, the Ivory Coast is offering an 
alternative—free enterprise—to the so- 
clalistically oriented African economies 
as a successful way to develop the con- 
tinent’s rich resources, On this day, we 
salute the second anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the Ivory Coast. 


Supreme Court Upheld 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, when all 
the emotionalism that has risen to fight 
the Supreme Court ruling on prayers in 
schools has died down, it will be real- 
ized that in the long run the judgment 
of the Court not only must be respected 
as a proper statement of the law of the 
land, but that it is actually the wisest 
possible decision that could have been 
made in our complex society. 

However, in these days when most 
people do not have this long range per- 
spective it is gratifying to hear from 
those who do. The following article 
from Vital Christianity, of July 19, 1964, 
reports on the findings of the Special 
Study Committee on Church-State Re- 
lationships of the Church of God. They 
believe, as do we who honestly and sin- 
cerely believe in religion, that it is the 
home and the place of worship, not the 
public school, that has the responsibility 


\for the religious education of our chil- 


dren, 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues this article, which expresses a 
healthy understanding of the real pur- 
pose of religion and of our great 
democracy: 

CuurcH-Stare Commrrrrr Presents REPORT 
oN 

The report of the special study committee 
on church-state relationships was issued to 
the General Ministerial Assembly accom- 
panied by a motion from committee member 
W. E. Reed to expand the committee by 
three persons working in public education 
and government or legal positions. ‘The re- 
port was distributed for study by the Asse: 
bly members and will be given consideration, 
perhaps in amended form, next year. 

The 10-page report noted major trends 
and issues in the current American scene, 
and said, “As American citizens, committed 
to government by law, we support the U.S. 
Supreme Court and abide by its decisions, 
We rededicate ourselves to the essential 
principle of freedom and justice for all 
‘under law * * *.” 
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The report continued, “While it is not the 
business of government to underwrite re- 
ligion, or to use its coercive powers to sanc- 
tion or compel acceptance of any religious 
creed or practice, neither should it sanction 
or promote | secular creeds or 
ideologies * * +” 

After brief comments and notes on the 
various issues, the report concluded, “We 
are grateful for the consideration given by 
the Government of the United States to the 
religious needs and problems of the people 
of this commonwealth. Recent trends may 
seem to indicate a lessening of these favor- 
able conditions. There are many persons 
who àre deeply disturbed because they inter- 
pret the Court decisions to be unfriendly to 
religion. Others are alarmed at the change 
taking place in the philosophy of the separa- 
tion of church and state * * *, 

“While the functions of the church and 
State are distinct, they often overlap. Both 
involve the same people. In many ways 
there will be interaction, and in others there 
will be separate directions, Christians have 
a responsibility to be involved in govern- 
ment. They should work for the continua- 
tion of a free church and a free state within 
a free society.” 

The Committee on Church and State, ap- 
pointed at request of the Assembly in 1962, 
consists of: John Buttz, W. E. Reed, Samuel 
C. Sharp, Robert Nicholson, Charles V. Weber, 
Louis Gough, James Wade, Elver F. Adcock, 
Leonard Snyder, and Steele O. Smith, chair- 
man, 


Vote Frauds the Republicans Would 
Rather Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday the Republican nominee for Vice 
President criticized alleged vote frauds 
in Chicago. 

It has become somewhat popular with 
Republican officeseekers to drag Chi- 
cago through the mud in this manner. 
At the Republican convention in San 
Francisco, the Republican candidate for 
Governor of Illinois made similar charges 
against Chicago, 

It should be of interest to my col- 
leagues in the House that, while the Re- 
publicans would like to create an im- 
pression of widespread vote frauds in 
Chicago, and attribute them to the Dem- 
ocrats, they very conveniently ignore the 
extensive vote frauds that exist in Re- 
publican-dominated areas in Illinois. 

I should like to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to a newspaper account which 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune of 
August 4, 1964, relating the fact that 
evidence of vote frauds has been found 
in Lake County, Il. 

For the uninformed, it should be noted 
that Lake County is run lock, stock, and 
barrel by the Republicans. 

It should be of further interest to my 
colleagues that the Lake County grand 
jury reported that it had found “ample 
evidence” that there was illegal tamper- 
ing of four precinct tally sheets in the 
April 14 primary which could have 
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changed the Republican nomination for 

county coroner. 

I do not recall hearing any anguished 
outcries from our Republican colleagues 
about these vote frauds. 

‘The interesting thing about the Lake 
County vote frauds is that the grand jury 
has been unable to determine which Re- 
publicans actually manipulated the out- 
come of this primary election. 

But here again, there appears to be 
a deadly silence on the part of our vir- 
tuous Republican colleagues who would 
be raising a hue and cry that the cul- 
prits be brought before the bar of jus- 
tice if these frauds occurred in Demo- 
cratic territory. 

Obviously, vote frauds in Republican- 
dominated Lake County—which lies just 
north of Chicago—are the kind of vote 
frauds that the Republicans would just 
as soon sweep under the rug and quietly 
forget. 

It is also quite obvious that our Re- 
publican colleagues are interested only 
in voting irregularities which occur in 
predominantly Democratic areas. 

The Chicago Tribune has performed 
a public service in calling the Lake 
County grand jury action to the atten- 
tion of its readers. 

The Tribune story follows: 

Fro Evipencr or Vore Paavo IN Lake 
COUNTY—CHANGES IN Four TALLIES CON- 
rman by JURY 
‘The Lake County grand jury reported yes- 

terday that it had found “ample evidence” 

‘that there was illegal tampering with four 

precinct tally sheets in the April 14 primary 

election which could have changed the Re- 
publican nomination for county coroner. 

But the evidence “was insufficient to estab- 
lish the identity of the person or persons re- 
sponsible for the fraudulent acts,” the grand 
fury said in a report concluding its investi- 
Baton and service. 

Orville (Pat) Clavey, Lake County deputy 
sherif and juvenile officer, was declared the 
Republican coroner nominee over Robert 
(Mickey) Babcox, who has held the post for 
three terms. 

TELL OFFICIAL VOTE 

‘The oficial vote, as reported by Garfield R. 
Leaf, county clerk and one of three members 
‘of the county canvassing board, was 20,575 
for Clavey and 19,861 for Babcox. 

‘The grand jury sald that Bruno W. Stanc- 
zak, Lake County State attorney, and Jack 
Hoogasian, his first assistant, presented evi- 
dence which supported a canvassing board 
discovery that the vote recorded on tally 
sheets in four precincts had been changed, 
although the sheets had been under 24-hour 
guard in the county courthouse in Wauke- 
gan, 

These changes consisted of obvious and 
hurriedly performed alterations. The re- 
port sald envelopes for the tally sheets 
showed strong evidence of having been 
opened and resealed in a manner leaving no 
doubt as to the fraudulence of the attempt. 

CHANGES NOT ACCEPTED 

‘The changes, which were not accepted by 
the election board, would have made Babcox 
the Republican nominee. 

Although It was unable to determine who 
made the changes, the grand jury said, “They 
were performed by a person or persons famil- 
Jar with county election procedures.” 

‘The jury recommended that more safe- 
guards be set up. 
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Australian-United States Pact on Meat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE ` 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a prominent rancher of my district has 
forwarded to me a newspaper article 
which appeared in the Australian press 
regarding the beef import situation. He 
obtained the article from a rancher 
friend of his in Australia. In transmit- 
ting the newspaper article, the Australian 
rancher put his finger on the crux of the 
problem, He said, “Freeman was work- 
ing for us, not for the country he repre- 
sents.” Iam afraid this is the case. We 
have reached the point when we must 
consider our own people first. Our 
Australian friends are practical enough 
to recognize this. An indication of their 
viewpoint may be had by reading the 
attached article. 
CONFIDENT Oven AUSTRAILIAN-UNTTED STATES 

Pact ON MEAT 

CanpenRA.—Government oficials believe 
a serious challenge in the American Congress 
to the Australian-American meat agree- 
ment will be defeated. 

‘They claim that, if it is defeated, the crisis 
point for the agreement will have been 


Last week, in a New York interview, the 
U8, Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Orville 
Freeman, said ‘a very real danger exists” 
that the legislation challenging the agree- 
ment would be passed. 

‘The legislation, now before the U.S, Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has nothing to do 
with meat imports, But tacked on to the 
bill is an amendment moved by Senator 
‘Mansrrety providing that import quotas be 
placed on meat, 

‘The quotas would be equal to the average 
of meat imports into the United States in 
the 5-year period 1959-63. ‘This would be 
greatly below the import quotas voluntarily. 
agreed to by Australia in the meat agree- 
ment with the U.S. administration, 

BITTERNESS 


Senator Mansrreto is a powerful figure in 
the U.S. Senate, He comes from the meat 
State of Montana and is majority leader in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Freeman said the recent sharp drop 
in American cattle prices had created a grave 
problems for U.S. agriculture, This had re- 
sulted in deep bitterness among cattlemen 
toward imports, 

‘This bitterness was reflected in the atti- 
tudes of Congressmen towards restrictive 
legislation on meat imports, 

‘Mr. Freeman emphasized that the U.S. 
administration was opposed to the legisla 
tion and added: “Congress does not always 
do what the President wants.” 

He was asked if the Mansfeld amend- 
ment would become effective immediately if 
it was passed, and he answered that the bill 
provided for the immediate lowering of im- 
ports. 

VETO HINT 

“However, the administration would urge 
6 months’ notice,” he sald. The meat 
agreement provides for 6 months’ notice by 
either side wishing to terminate it. 
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In Canberra, it is belleved Mr. Freeman's 
reference to the administration “urging” the 
6 months’ notice was a veiled hint that the 
President would use his veto on the bill if 
it was carried to insure that 6 months' notice 
was provided. 

Mr. Freeman probably did not want to 
put it as bluntly as this in case it was in- 
terpreted by Congress as a provocative ad- 
ministration threat. 


H.R. 11377: Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. TOLL. Mr, Speaker, the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 offers 
us the welcome opportunity to remedy & 
persistent domestic problem. As a na- 
tion, we have succeeded to an unprec- 
edented degree in establishing a broad- 
based prosperity. Our people are, on a 
whole, well housed, well clad, well fed. 
Yet, existing alongside this general well- 
being is a deep-rooted poverty—a 
condition that has not diminished or 
faded as the economy has grown. This 
poverty engulfs an estimated one-fifth of 
our population. As an indication of the 
contrast between our Nation’s poor and 
their more fortunate neighbors, let me 
cite some figures: The per capita income 
of some 35 million men, women, and 
children in 1962 was only $590 for the 
year as opposed to a National per capita 
income of $1,900. This disparity must 
be examined; means must be found to 
remedy the conditions which produce this 
extreme need in an opulent society. 

‘This paradox of poverty amidst plenty 
poses some serious questions and leads 
to some disturbing observations. It has 
been observed that certain character- 
istics predominate among the American 
poor, There are many nonwhites, many 
aged, many fatherless children, many 
poorly educated, many rural dwellers. 

In other words, poverty appears to be 
the affliction of other conditions than 
personal inadequacies. We can attack 
poverty, then, by concentrating on these 
groups—their problems, their needs, 
their prospects. 

The legislation now before the Con- 
gress was constructed with this purpose 
in view. For the youth—the children of 
the poor and the fatherless and the in- 
adequately educated—there are pro- 
grams of job training and work study. 
‘That these young people do not continue 
the pattern of poverty and because they 
are young and flexible enough not to 
have lost hope, we should be investing. 
wisely if we invest in their future. By 
giving them the means through training 
and education to build productive futures 
for themselves we are also contributing 
to the future productivity of our Nation. 
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For the rural poor there are programs 
which extend loan and grant provision 
of existing legislation to those on the 
lower end of the income scale who have 
been too poor to qualify for such assist- 
ance until now. It is visualized that such 
assistance can raise their enterprises 
above subsistence level. 

For the rehabilitation of poor areas, 
where poverty is the rule rather than the 
exception, there is a program to stimu- 
late our communities to initiate local ac- 
tion programs in the fields of employ- 
ment, health, housing, welfare and other 
important areas. There is also a pro- 
gram of assistance to very small busi- 
nesses within these local areas in order 
to broaden the base for the rehabilita- 
tion of these areas. 

It is also the purpose of the Economic 
Opportunity Act to turn the public as- 
sistance programs, which are growing 
much too rapidly, into instruments for 
helping families lift themselves out of 
poverty instead of a means of alleviating 
only the worst pangs of poverty. Instead 
of using this welfare money only to sus- 
tain deprivation, it would help those 
able-bodied people on public assistance 
to develop new skills which will make 
them employable and remove them from 
the welfare rolls. 

We have wealth and technical knowl- 
edge and productive capacity with room 
for expansion and room for new workers. 
We have also an untapped resource in 
approximately one-fifth of our popula- 
tion who are not at present contributing 
to our further progress. How much 
wiser it would be for us to invest in their 
futures so that they may give their tal- 
ents and skills and also reap some of the 
benefits of a free society. We have been 
told that we have the economic capacity 
to wipe out poverty in the United States. 
We must ask ourselves if we also have 
the will. We have the obligation to elim- 
inate deprivation from the national 
scene, We must also have the desire. 


Living Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. REIFEL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
ConoresstonaL Recorp an editorial from 
the August 7, 1964, Washington Post con- 
cerning the dedication of the Felix S. 
Cohen Memorial Home for the Aged on 
the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in 
South Dakota. This dedication is of spe- 
cial significance to all who knew and 
admired this great friend of the Indian 
people. In my own case, Mr, Cohen 
was a warm friend and close adviser dat- 
ing back to the early 1930's. The editor- 
ial follows: 


‘Lrvino MEMORIAL 


‘The good that men do may be oft interred 
with their bones; but sometimes it is remem- 
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bered, and gratefully, at least by its bene- 
fictaries. At any rate, it is heartening to find 
an instance of such remembrance—and a 
richly deserved one, too. At the Pine Ridge, 
8. Dak., Indian Reservation this afternoon, 
the Felix S. Cohen Memorial Home for the 
Elderly will be dedicated. A joint undertak- 
ing by the Oglala Sioux Tribe of South 
Dakota which contributed the land, the U.S. 
Public Housing Administration which fi- 
nanced the construction and the Pine Ridge 
Settlement House which will furnish and sub- 
sidize the home through public subscriptions, 
this is the first housing for elderly residents 
on an Indian reservation and the first to be 
built by all-Indian labor. 

Much of Felix Cohen’s life—he died in 
1953—was a free and generous and loving 
gift to the Oglala Tribe—and, indeed to 
Indians generally. An attorney devoted to 
their interests in private practice and during 
his 15-year tenure in the Interior Depart- 
ment, he drafted the Indian Reorganization 
Act and worked with tribal councils on con- 
stitutions, bylaws and regulations that gave 
them self-government for the first time in 
American history. The naming of the memo- 
rial home in his honor is a tribute not alone 
to him personally but also in a way to all 
those unsung Government workers who labor 
selflessly for the minority rights which are 
indispensable to a true democracy. 


Reopening of Midway Airport in Chicago 
Called a Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the end of the first month of 
commercial airline operations at Midway 
Airport in Chicago, Midway was re- 
opened to scheduled carriers on July 5, 
1964. 

I should like to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to a very interesting report on 
this first month of operation at Midway 
which appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
and was written by that newspaper's 
highly respected Aviation editor, Mr, 
‘Wayne Thomas. 

During the first month of operation, 
United Air Lines, which is the only 
scheduled carrier to go back to Midway 
since its reopening, flew 4,700 passengers 
between Chicago's Midway Airport and 
New York and Washington. 

United flies the short-runway 727 jets 
between Midway and La Guardia Air- 
port. Because of a ban on short-runway 
commercial jets at Washington National, 
United is forced to operate the Chicago- 
Washington flights with its turboprop 
Viscounts. 

The first month of operation at Mid- 
way shows great promise for the restora- 
tion of service at the airport. But the 
reopening of Midway could be consider- 
ably accelerated if the FAA would per- 
mit short-runway jets like the 727 to 
operate into Washington National Air- 
port. 

The statistics for the first 30 days 
clearly indicate the much larger volume 
of traffic on the jets. 
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Mr. Speaker, it would be my hope that 
the FAA would soon abandon its com- 
pletely unjustified determination that it 
will not permit jets into National until 
Dulles International Airport becomes 
economically self-sustaining. 

Every study shows that it will be many 
years before Dulles can become finan- 
cially self-sustaining. It is, in my judg- 
ment, literally cruel to deny thousands 
of passengers who want to come to 
Washington by jet the opportunity to 
land at nearby Washington National Air- 

rt. 


port, 

The decision to bar jets into Wash- 
ington National is a purely administra- 
tive decision. 

We have a right to be seriously fright- 
ened by the omnipotent power which the 
FAA has taken upon itself to arbitrarily 
bar short-runway jets from National Air- 
Port and to compel jet passengers to 
spend almost a whole hour traveling to 
Dulles in order to fly jets. _ 

There is just no logical reason for 
denying these new jets the right to use 
National. 

The first 30 days of operation between 
Midway and National with turboprops 
and Midway and New York with jets by 
United Air Lines clearly demonstrates 
that the flying public wants to use jets. 
It would appear to me further denial of 
jets into National runs contrary to the 
public interest and convenience, 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, the will of thou- 
sands of people—many deeply involved 
in the affairs of industry and govern- 
ment—ts being thwarted by a capricious 
decision by the FAA that it will not per- 
mit short-runway jets into National until 
some magic date when the bureaucrats 
are satisfied that the questionable pur- 
pose of Dulles International has been 
fulfilled. 


This borders on oligarchy and in my 
judgment is repugnant to the basic con- 
cept of a representative, democratic gov- 
ernment, 

It would be my hope that Mr, Najeeb 
Halaby, who has proven himself to be a 
dedicated and conscientious administra- 
tor of the FAA, would reverse this tragic 
bar against the use of short-runway jets 
at National and let the will of the flying 
public be served, particularly since there 
is no element of safety involved in such 
a reversal, 

Claims that traffic congestion at Na- 
tional does not permit jets are com- 
pletely without foundation since more 
and more of the airlines are dropping 
ropes aires aircraft and turning to 

je! 

It is a matter of record that by the end 
of this year, American Airlines will have 
no prop-driven aircraft into National- 
Its operation will be limited to turbo- 
props and jets. 

It is also an established fact that if 
United were permitted to bring short- 
runway jets into National, its volume of 
traffic would be considerably increased 
between Washington and Chicago. 

I hope that Mr, Halaby will recognize 
the fact that Chicago is desperately try- 
ing to reactivate Midway so that this 
great midwest metropolis, center of com- 
merce and industry for mid-America, 
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will have two airports to serve it grow- 
ing needs. 

Mr. Halaby can help this cause by 
permitting short-runway jets into Na- 
tional. 

Mr. Speaker, 
article follows: 
‘Unrrep Havts 4,700 Rens From Mmway— 

OPERATES AT 30 PERCENT IN Finst 30 Days 

(By Wayne Thomis) 

United Air Lines flew 4,700 passengers 
between Chicago’s Midway Airport and New 
York and Washington between July 5 and 
August 2, company spokesmen said yesterday. 
Midway became the city's secondary jet ter- 
minal airport on July 5 when service was 
resumed for the first time since 1962. 

‘The load factor in the 30 days was almost 
exactly 30 percent, meaning that almost one- 
third of available seats were occupied during 
the first 30 days. United marketing surveys 
had indicated that this was the traffic poten- 
tial for the period. United's predictions are 
that these loads will rapidly rise to about 51 
percent. 


the Chicago Tribune 


COPTER SERVICE ALSO UP 

At the moment United is the only carrier 
providing scheduled service on trunk air 
routes from Midway. Chicago Helicopter 
Airways, the crosstown copter taxi service, 
also is operating there on schedules timed to 
meet United's trips. The helicopter line also 
has reported a decided upswing in traffic dur- 
ing this period. 

Chicago's aviation commissioner, William 
E. Downes, Jr., sald yesterday he is "satis- 
fied” with progress in traffic at Midway “as 
of now." He added that the city is negoti- 
ating with “other trunks” for more Midway 
service. 

Downes said that his department has cir- 
culated a questionnaire among all the trunk 
airline operating at O'Hare Airport, asking 
what changes at Midway they would seek in 
order to transfer more flights to that air- 
field. This is expected to be returned to the 
city “within a few more days.” 

Herbert Howell, former Federal Aviation 
Agency expert now on Downes staff, has pre- 
pared a detailed study of “exactly what 
schedule transfers make sense for the indi- 
vidual trunklines," Downes said. This study 
4s being printed and will be circulated to car- 
riers. 

OTHER LINES MAY MOVE 

At city hall it was said that Eastern Air 
Linea and Northwest Orient Airlines “prob- 
ably will be among the next ma; carriers 
to provide some Midway services.” Rumor 
had it that Eastern was most interested for 
its summer services to Georgia, Florida, and 
Ohio cities. Both Eastern and Northwest 
could place Lockheed Electra turboprop 
flights into Midway on routes they formerly 
operated from there. 

Ozark Airlines, the regional service cat- 
rier operating to the south and southwest 
in Mlinois, Missouri, Indiana, and Arkansas, 
also 1s studying an early transfer of some 
fights from O'Hare to Midway. 

United's marketing group reported that 
“the Midway traffic to date has been totally 
businessmen or women,” This group habit- 
ually travels least in summer months and 
increases its travel in fall and winter. 


The Public Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Friday, August 7, 1964 
Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
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Our grief, though personal, belongs to our 
Nation. This tragedy is not private, It is 
part of the public conscience of our coun- 
try. 

‘These were the words of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Goodman less than 9 hours 
after they were informed by the White 
House that their son Andrew was mur- 
dered in Mississippi, The country owes 
a debt not only to the three courageous 
young men who died for their dedica- 
tion to democracy but also to the Good- 
mans who in their grief called upon the 
Nation to fulfill the dream of equality 
held so dear by their son. The New 
York Post on August 6, 1964, published 
an article by Fern Marja Eckman which 
captures the eloquence, courage and 
dedication of two wonderful Americans— 
Carolyn and Robert Goodman. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York (N-¥.) Post, Aug. 6, 
1964] 
EPITAPH ror THREE—A FATHER'S Vow: WE'LL 
Ficnt ON 
(By Fern Marja Eckman) 

Not quite 9 hours after a telephone call 
from the White House had stripped them of 
their last shred of hope, Andrew Goodman's 
parents filed quietly through their living 
Toom, moving down the path made for them 
through the massed ranks of newspaper, TV, 
and radio men. 

‘The occasion was a press conference. But 
it was more than that. It was, in a real 
sense, a memorial service for three boys dead 
on the Mississippi front. 

Before a coffee table thickly festooned with 
wires, its marble surface almost concealed 
by a forest of microphones, Robert and 
Carolyn Goodman seated themselves on their 
sofa, side by side, and the hot, white lights 
beat down upon them. 

Since June 21, when their son disappeared 
at the beginning of his civil rights mission, 
the Goodmans must have shed many tears, 
and undoubtedly would shed more. But now 
they were dry-eyed. For Andrew, 20 a 
Queens College junior who probably did not 
survive his first 24 hours on Mississippi's 
alien soll, the couple had managed to muster 
up a composure that was its own kind of 
monument. 

His voice controlled, wavering a little from 
time to time, Robert Goodman, 50, a small 
man in a black suit, read aloud the one-page 
prepared statement, 

“Hope, slim though it was, has passed away 
and a painful certainty has come,” he said. 
“Our grief, though personal, belongs to our 
Nation, This tragedy is not private. It i$ 
part of the public conscience of our coun- 
try. 

His wife, a slight woman in black, her face 
pallid, her neatly colffed head held high, 
stared straight ahead, her brown eyes wide 
and unseeing. 

“Throughout our history,” said Robert 
Goodman, “countless Americans have died 
In the continuing struggle for equality. We 
shall continue to work for this goal and we 
fervently hope that Americans so engaged 
will be aided and protected in this noble mis- 
sion. 

“For ourselves, we wish to express our pride 
in our son’s commitment”—here he faltered 
and with his left hand reached down and 
clapsed his wife's, pressing it tight, so that 
her fingers whitened—“and that of his com- 
panions now dead, and that of his com- 
panions now alive, now in Mississippi, acting 
each hour to express those truths that are 
self-evident.” 

When he had finished, he bowed his head 
and drew a deep breath. There was a brief 
interval of solemn silence. Then, reluct- 
antly, a reporter asked Mrs. Goodman if she 
had any message for other young people en 
route to Mississippi. 
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“They will go,” she said clearly. “They 
have my heart—and much strength and 
bravery.” 

A few moments later, she voiced what 
amounted to a credo for herself, her husband 
and their two remaining sons, Jonathan, 23, 
and David, almost 18: “We will continue to 
live,” she sald, “as we have lived all these 
years, believing in the values Andy held 
dence 890 2) 

‘Then the Goodmans rose to leave. But the 
men and the women who had come to hear 
them now advanced to shake hands and 
murmur condolences. “You've all been 
wonderful to us,” said Robert Goodman. 

Gradually, the tide of invaders retreated. 
In the apartment at 161 West 86th Street, 
filled with paintings, with books, with sculp- 
ture, with plants, with all the symbols of 
awareness and appreciation that had shaped 
Andy's life, Robert and Carolyn Goldman 
were left to mourn with friends the death of 
a son, 


CSC Commissioner Andolsek Offers Ad- 
vice to Federal Government Execu- 
tives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, my dear 
personal friend, longtime associate, and 
former administrative assistant, L. J. 
Andolsek, now Commissioner and Vice 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, has published an article in the July- 
September 1964 issue of the Civil Service 
Journal offering sound advice to people 
in management positions in the Federal 
Government. 

Commissioner Andolsek’s 28 years of 
Government service in both the legisla- 
tive and executive branches and his ad- 
ministrative experience in the military 
give him unexcelled qualification to 
speak on this important subject of lines 
of communication in the Federal service. 
Commissioner Andolsek’s good advice to 
Federal Government management and 
employees is down to earth, straight for- 
ward, and eminently sensible. I com- 
mend Mr. Andolsek’s article to the atten- 
tion of all who seek a better understand- 
ing of our Federal Government and who 
strive to improve its effectiveness: 

Stop, SPEAK, AND LISTEN 
(By L; J, Andolsek, Commissioner, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission) 

Communications failure sometimes seems 
a commonplace in the Federal service—a 
costly commonplace we cannot afford. ‘Too 
frequently we fall to communicate effec- 
tively with our internal publics, with organi- 
zations representing our employees, and with 
important external publics. And the clog- 
ging of communications channels is costing 
us heavily in terms of efficiency and economy 
in Government operations. 

This is an unsettling impression I have 
drawn from observations in Washington and 
various centers of Federal employment 
throughout the country during my first year 
as a Civil Service Commissioner. 

I hope to convince you, by examples of 
incomplete communications I have seen, that 
these are problems everyone with manage- 
ment responsibilities should be on guard 
against. And I would offer some candid 
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comments on why we have them, some 
down-to-earth views on how they hurt us, 
and some commonsense suggestions on how 
we can solve them. 

Let's look first at the kinds of communi- 
cation collapse that cause me concern— 

I have seen situations where personnel 
workers still do not clearly understand that 
their job is solely to help top management, 
acquire, develop, and retain the best possible 
human resources to achieve management's 
mission. Somehow they haven't got the 
word that the personnel function should be 
mission oriented and mission supporting— 
not operated in a vacuum for its own sake. 

I have talked to employees who were only 
vaguely aware of the Federal merit promo- 
tion program, now in its sixth year. They 
did not know, for example, how a vacancy 
in their office, shop, or laboratory would be 
filled under the present promotion system. 
A recent Commission study of the program. 
showed that while a majority of employees 
contacted during Commission inspections 
had some knowledge of the promotion plan 
which applies to positions to which they 
might aspire, a significant number did not. 
As a result of our findings, we have begun a 
vigorous action program to see that agen- 
cies gain broad management-employee un- 
derstanding and support of the program. 

I have seen the puzzlement on the faces of 
employees who want to know something they 
have a right to know and should know— 
and simply cannot find out, So they ask 
me, and because of my connection with the 
Commission they are innocently confident 
that I can answer all their questions. 

However, more often than not their ques- 
tions concern such things as working condi- 
tions, hours of work, promotion procedures, 
and grievance systems. They are questions 
I cannot answer because they relate to work- 
site situations and subjects covered by 
agency or installation rules. They are ques- 
tions which should be answered by their per- 
sonnel officer or supervisors because they 
are their rules, and they are on the scene. 

T have talked to many hard working em- 
ployees who—two and a half years after Ex- 
ecutive Order 10988—still do not understand 
the new ground rules about employee-man- 
‘agement cooperation. 

But, to be fair, I have also seen situations 
where management also seemed not to have 
gotten the word—to be cool toward employee 
organizations even in the face of a strongly 
worded headquarters policy statement to the 
contrary. 

Then the representatives of employee 
groups—I have met with some who still don't 
distinguish between the rights of consulta- 
tion and negotiation under the program, and 
others who persist in believing that they are 
entitled to negotiate in areas that the Ex- 
ecutive order defines ns not negotiable. 

But this is only one area of many where 
faulty communications cause misunder- 
standing on the part of management itself, 
employees, and the public, 

One of the most striking situations was 
that of a top administrator who, 2% years 
after the Presidential policy on equal oppor- 
tunity had been announced, found many of 
his field managers still standing on the dime 
and had to read them the riot act. 

I remember the case of a Government re- 
search scientist who resigned because he did 
not wish to assume any administrative 
duties—he had been given the understanding 
that he could not advance higher on the 
salary ladder if his assignment called only 
for research work. 

And there is the most recent Illustration of 
President Johnson's call for prudence and 
economy in Government being translated 
into a “freeze” or hiring—a public miscon- 
ception still playing havoc with our campus 
recruitment efforts, 

Failures to communicate with the public 
at large are legion. For example, there is the 
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outmoded "army of clerks” image the public 
continues to hold in an era when the civil 
service has become a corps of skilled special- 
ists making thelr mark in areas ranging from 
astronomy to zoology. The public's lack of 
knowledge of this new civil service and its 
persistence in holding to damaging stereo- 
types hinder quality recruitment and add to 
its cost. 

‘These few examples of situations I have 
seen should serve to explain my concern and 
why I think you should be concerned, 

Now let's look at the three principal pub- 
Mes I identified earlier, discuss why effective 
communication with them is vital, and con- 
sider a few fundamental ways we can close 
the gaps in communication with them, 

COMMUNICATION WITH EMPLOYEES 


In setting out a short summary of why 
effective communication with employees 
must be a primary concern of everyone in 
the management line, I will put it in the 
simplest terms of what's in It for you. 

Everything you seek to accomplish as a 
manager depends on people, Internal com- 
munications should be calculated to cement 
bond of confidence and understanding be- 
tween management and employees so that 
the organization's full potential and total ef= 
fort 1s directed at getting the Job done, A 
mensure of free will of employees 1s involved, 
Giving their full cooperation is voluntary, 
so the degree of efficiency an organization 
attains depends in part on how willingly 
workers contribute thelr capabilities, 

Therefore, you need to give employees a 
clear understanding of the what and why of 
organizational goals, how they relate to the 
worker, what the stakes for the work force 
are, and how employee performance and 
progress are measuring up to requirements. 
‘Their response will depend in large part on 
what you communicate and how, Commu- 
nication is the vital factor in achieving high 
employee morale and motivation, lower ab- 
senteeism and turnover, and greater produc- 
tivity. Effective communication can spell 
the difference between a tight ship and one 
drifting aimlessly on a sea of uncertainty. 
It can be the make-or-break factor in meet- 
ing the President's expectations of improved 
management and greater efficiency and econ- 
omy in Federal operations. 

‘We should also recognize the dual role of 
employees in our communications complex, 
‘They are not only our most important public, 
they are also a main channel of communica- 
tions to our other vital publics, 

Now I know that every manager recognizes 
the importance of and has set up systems 
for employee-management communication, 
but I wonder if enough attention has been 
given to what Is understood, This is what 
really counts. 

‘Top management has to set the tone and 
assure the means for facilitating a constant 
flow of information vertically and horizon- 
tally—top to bottom, bottom to top, and 
across organizational lines. It must Impress 
upon subordinate management levels that 
the free flow of information—keeping chan- 
nels of communication open—is an essential, 
everyday part of the management process. 
And it should insist that these principles are 
practiced. 

But Iam a good enough student of human 
nature to know that it takes more than a 
statement of alms, and more than a prescrip- 
tion for action, if those alms are to be met. 
It takes consistent followthrough action and 
attention by top management to make sure 
that everyone down the line gets the word, 

The proper tone is established through 
proper attitudes that must be evident at all 
times, 

‘The first attitude is that of oneness—an 
attitude that the organization is not solely 
or even primarily centered around the higher 
echelons, that 1s every single person on the 
rolls, and that everyone is important to 
teamwork and mission achievement, 
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‘The second is an attitude of caring—hon- 
estly caring about employees’ problems, 
growth and development, achievement, rec- 
ognition, and work satisfactions. 

The third is an attitude of sharing. Man- 
agement tends to keep too much information 
from employees, both intentionally and un- 
intentionally, Unwillingness to share is best 
characterized by. the tightlipped defensive 
attitude of “Who has a right to know?” I 
suppose that, in any given situation, very few 
people would have the right to know. On the 
other hand, perhaps everyone should know. 
‘When we are not sure we should communi- 
cate to the largest number. 

If all organization communications were 
planned on this premise, I am sure a much 
higher level of understanding would exist 
throughout the structure, And I am also 
sure there would soon exist an esprit de 
corps that would give the Marines a run 
for their honors. 

‘The companion of what you say is how 
you say it. Here again, attitude is impor- 
tant and I shall call this fourth attitude 
that of bonding. A transmission of mean- 
ing can help weld a proper bond between 
the speaker and the listener, ‘The most ef- 
fective communicators approach their au- 
diences with an attitude like this: 

“I will always try to speak to you as if I 
were on the listening end rather than the 
talking end. I will always make a conscious 
effort to word my communication in rela- 
tion to your conditioning, your experience, 
your interests, your capabilities, and your 
heeds. This will help you identify yourself 
with what I am saying, Further, I will speak 
in clear and simple terms, conscious of 
avoiding words, phrases, inflections—eyen 
gestures—that may suggest what I do not 
intend to suggest, and I will repeat what I 
am saying as necessary until you give me to 
understand that you understand.” 

‘The fifth attitude is that of truthfulness. 
What is communicated must have integrity 
and bellevabllity—or it would be better to 
communicate nothing at all. If few promo- 
tions are being made because of a critical 
shortage of funds, we should say so, rather 
than leave room for employees to think we 
have forgotten them or decided that few of 
them are qualified to assume greater re- 
sponsibilities, ‘Tell them the whole story— 
that it 1s, hopefully, a temporary situation, 
and that to the extent possible yacancles 
will be filled by promotion or reassignment 
rather than outside hiring, Tell them these 
things if they are true. And whatever you 
tell them, make sure that later actions don't 
Elve the lie to your best intentions. 

Ways of communicating up, down, and 
sideways are abundant in any organization. 
Too often we rely too heavily on our agency 
house organ, bulletin boards, and manage- 
ment letters. Since we utilize these chan- 
nels and feel they are operating smoothly, 
wo tend to think we have fulfilled our come 
munication responsibilities to employees. 
‘These are vitally important media of com- 
munication, but they are only three of many. 
Actually our array of communication chan- 
nels ranges from our orientation program 
and policy statements to news releases and 
exit interviews—with such things as man- 
uals, handbooks, supervisory relationships, 
and training programs sandwiched in be- 
tween, 

COMMUNICATION WITH ORGANIZATIONS 

Executive Order No. 10988 makes it a mat- 
ter of public policy that management must 
demonstrate an “affirmative willingness” to 
cooperate with recognized organizations of 
Federal employees. It is the duty of man- 
agers to put this policy into practice. The 
essential Ingredient in employee-manage- 
ment cooperation is communications. 

‘The Presidential order officially gave orga- 
nizations of employees a means of securing a 
positive voice in the shaping of personnel 
Policies and working conditions. Some 740,- 
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000 employees are now covered by exclusive 
recognition agreements giving employee 
organizations the right to enter collective 
negotiations with management in behalf of 
all employees in the bargaining unit— 
whether they are members of the employee 
organization or not. 

Despite the impressive number of cases in 
which unions have ‘won exclusive or formal 
recognition, it is surprising how little 
change in relationships there has been in 
some organizations. “Affirmative wiling- 
ness” remains a phrase in many places. 
‘Many managers persist in protecting man- 
agement “prerogatives,” while some union 
representatives refuse to recognize that any 
remain under the new order. \ 

It should be clear that neither position 1s 
defensible, for there can be no profit for ma: 
in “doing business at the 
And I am inclined to be- 
leye that management can be the biggest 
benefactor of a conscience effort to improve 
the climate and substance of employee-man- 
agement cooperation. 

Since these organizations represent em- 
ployees, it is reasonable to assume that they 
reflect employee views. If they express dis- 
satisfaction, it is likely they are only giving 
voice to grievances on the part of the work 
force. If their representations serve to bring 
a correctable condition to management's at- 
tention, it is in management's best interest 
to remedy the situation as equity and the 
public interest indicate. 

If this cooperative process can remove one 
impediment to efficiency, clear up a com- 
munication collapse, make employees and 
their representatives feel they have made 
management see the light—everybody wins. 

Without trying to prescribe a program for 
improved communication with employee 
organizations, I would pose a few questions 
Just as thought starters suggestive of actions 
you might want to consider: 

‘When did you last invite representatives 
of employee organizations in for a briefing, 
to discuss a problem, or just to learn what 
currently concerns your workers? 

Do you provide a place of honor for lead- 
ers of employee groups at awards ceremonies, 
anniversary observances, or in connection 
with visits of VIP's? 

Did your house organ report on the grant- 
ing of exclusive recognition to an employee 
organization? Feature a picture of the sign- 
ing of the agreement? Publicize principal 
points of the agreement? 

Do you really consult employee groups on 
contemplated changes in working condi- 
tions—or call in employee leaders only after 
you have definitely decided what changes to 
make? 

‘Objective answers to such questions, and 
decisions to demonstrate “affirmative will- 
ingness” to cooperate, could make a big dif- 
ference in relationships—with big dividends 
for management and employees. 

COMMUNICATION WITH EXTERNAL PUBLICS 

‘While the problem of communication with 
internal publics often is a case of “every- 
body talking, nobody listening,” the prin- 
cipal problem in communicating with ex- 
ternal publics more often is caused by a 
failure to speak. Federal managers certainly 
are far more public relations conscious than 
was the case a few years ago, but many of 
‘us still have a way to travel toward fulfilling 
our responsibility for stewardship reporting 
to our stockholders—the American people. 

We need to give more than Upservice to 
the truth that an informed citizenry is the 
strength of representative government, and 
to assure that our subordinates are ever 
mindful that effective operation of our pro- 
grams depends on public understanding and 
support. 

Since the great majority of Federal busi- 
ness is done in hundreds of localities 
throughout the country, where our installa- 
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tions may be mainstays of the local economy, 
we need to accept the fact that Government 
establishments—like their industrial cous- 
ins—have certain responsibilities of “corpo- 
rate citizenship” in their communities. 

Tt is a truism that the things we do worst 
become best known, the things we do best 
least known. But this situation could be 
reversed in time if we consciously sought to 
communicate the facts about our strong 
points to our publics. However, we need to 
remember, too, that propaganda won't do the 
trick, Rather, we need to work to eliminate 
what represents “our worst” so that these 
faults won't continue to plague us. 

We need to keep always In mind that our 
actions sometimes communicate more clearly 
than our words—a discourteous clerk, point- 
less transfers of telephone calls, delays in 
answering our mail (and failure to answer 
questions In our correspondence), refusing to 
rid ourselves of senseless redtape and time- 
honored but outmoded ways of working and 
thinking. We need constantly to examine 
our operations where they touch the public 
and be always alert to irritants that can and 
should be eliminated. We need, in short, to 
live right—and tell our publics about it. 

‘The benefits of consistent management at- 
tention to these important areas of com- 
munications can he the building of a bank of 
public good will and understanding—and 
public support when we need it, 

If I have painted a picture of widespread 
confusion in our communication complex, I 
want to conclude by saying that the illus- 
trations I have cited are exceptions, rather 
than the rule. Ido not mean to suggest that 
Government is a modern Tower of Babel, for 
it is not, But our bigness and complexity 
do make communication more difficult and 
magnify even the few failures I have cited. 

By and large, I believe Federal managers 
are sensitive to the importance of effective 
communications with thefr internal and ex- 
ternal publics. And for the most part the 
systems they have established for good com- 
munications seem to be working well. If my 
emphasis on examples of communication col- 
lapse seems contradictory, it 1s because I 
believe that anything short of perfection in 
this vital area merits management attention. 
I am convinced that every manhour we de- 
vote to assuring effective communications 
with employees, employee groups, and our 
external publics will pay for itself many 
times over in Increased efficiency, economy, 
productivity, and public cooperation, 


Race Riot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS mi 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Eva Adele Goldblatt, a most promising 
Chicago poet, has captured the mood 
and the futility of racial demonstrations 
in her stirring poem which I should like 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
today. 

It is inspiring to see people like Mrs. 
Goldblatt keep alive the stately art of 
poetry. 

Mrs, Goldblatt’s poem “Race Riot” 
catches the mood in a manner that, I 
hope, will convey to those who would 
take the law into their own hands the 
despair and futility of their effort. This 
excellent poem by Mrs. Goldblatt surely 
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demonstrates that violence is not the 
road to justice and equality. 
Mrs. Goldblatt’s penetrating poem fol- 
lows: 
Race Riot 
(By Eva Adele Goldblatt) 
Blood bursts forth—trickling down-out-and 
around. 
The face twitching in a paroxysm of heat— 
the heat of blind rage. 
‘The eyes dart in, out—around and around. 
Sounds splash out from mouths—nolses of 
the dark— 
Hatred masters all. 
Body against body; blood against blood. 
Hot sticky pavement cradles death! 
And then—the thick, thick sllence—quiet— 
‘The rage Is spent, 
‘That's all. 
And nothing done, but hurt, 
And then—another day. 
‘And then? 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Hither House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional coples of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 60 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp, 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is 1o- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Reconp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem-* 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Raconn should be processed through this 
office. 


Reapportionment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 8, 1964 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more newspaper editors are express- 
ing deep concern over the alarming con- 
ditions which may result from the series 
of Supreme Court decisions nullifying 
provisions of State constitutions which 
authorize apportionment of one house 
of the legislature on a basis or method 
other than population alone, 

The Wapakoneta Daily News of August 
6, 1964, carried an enlightening editorial 
on this most important question. It 
Spells out by understandable examples 
just what will happen in Ohio if the de- 
cisions are left to stand. 

The editorial follows: 

[Prom the Wapakoneta (Ohio) Daily News, 
Aug. 6, 1964] 
‘REAPPORTIONMENT 
Here's how the U.S. Supreme Court's opin- 
jon in reapportionment cases would effect 
Ohio's House of Representatives and, more 

to the point, Auglaize County. 

Since 1903 the Hanna amendment to the 
Ohio constitution provided that each county 
be entitled to one seat in the Ohio House. 
The Supreme Court's decision has ruled 
that this amendment is unconstitutional. 
It deprives the State of the right to divide its 
legislatures into two houses of different 
composition. A legislature may have two 
houses of different size, but the districts 
must be drawn in the same manner, purely 
On the basis of equal numbers of people in 
each district. 

In handing down its decision, the Supreme 
Court stated “Legislators represent people, 
Rot trees, or acres. Legislators are elected 
by voters, not farms or cities or economic 
interests.” The Indianapolis Star, in com- 
Thenting on this portion of the decision, said 
“It Is pure eyewash, absolute nonesense.’ 

The Star goes on: “The Court deals with 
People as with a sack of marbles. They are 
to be rolled out on a table top and divided 
into equal piles.” 

‘AUGLAIZE, LOGAN, CHAMPAIGN COUNTIES 

As it is now, under the Hanna amendment, 
Auglaize County has one State representa- 
tive in the house. Under the reapportion- 
ment provision, Auglaize County would prob- 
@bly be lumped in with Logan and Cham- 
Paign Counties with one elected official repre- 
Senting the three counties. 

Other area counties to be affected are 
Paulding, Putnam, Van Wert, and Mercer 
Which would be in one district and Darke, 
Shelby, and Preble. Allen County would 
Rot be affected. 

John 8. Knight, editor of the Knight 
group of newspapers, said in a column re~- 
cently: “In theory the ‘one person, one vote’ 
Principle sounds lke an unchallengeable 
truism. But given effect, it means that the 
Breatly increased representation from our 
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Appendix 


large cities may dominate State legislatures 
to the detriment of the State as a whole.” 

‘The House Judiciary Committee last week 
began hearings on a constitutional amend- 
ment proposed by Representative WILLIAM 
McCuttocs. Its purpose is to restore to the 
States a right that had remained unchanged 
until last June 15—the right of the States 
to use a basis other than population in 
apportioning membership of one house of 
their State legislatures. 

All that Representative MCCULLOCH'S pro- 
posed amendment would do is to make it 
clear that “nothing in the constitution * * * 
shall prohibit a State * * * from appor- 
tioning the membership of one house of its 
legislature on factors other than population, 
if the citizens of the State shall have an op- 
portunity to vote upon the apportionment.” 

WARM BODIES 

‘The Richmond (Va.) News Leader stated 
editorially that “Constituencies are not 
formed of so many warm bodies; they are 
formed of ideas, of ambitions, of vital group 
concerns. Commonsense demands as well 
‘that certain facts of geography must be given 
some respect, and that every local interest 
must not be sacrificed before the urban 
throne of King Numbers. 

The house now has 195 representatives, 
one for each county plus greater representa- 
tion in the large cities. Cleveland has 17 
and under the reapportionment proposal 
could have from 25 to 28. However, your 
small population counties would lose out 
and the total number of representatives in 
the house would fall from 135 to 101 to 105, 
with the strength lying in the population 
centers. 

Bigness is not an unblessed virtue nor is 
smallness a fault. Centralization of author- 
ity, whether in- Federal or State Govern- 
ments, can lead to despotism. 

The Supreme Court has told the people of 
Ohio that they must reapportion their dis- 
tricts in the house of representatives on a 
population basis. 

Representative McCutiocn’s proposed 
constitutional amendment would give all the 
States the right to apportion one or both 
houses of their legislatures on a basis other 
than on population alone. 

We heartily endorse this amendment 
which gives the people of the State of Ohio 
self-determination in deciding this issue. 


Hon. William H. Avery, Republican Candi- 
date for Governor of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 8, 1964 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished and well-liked colleague, 
Buu Avery, has won the Republican 
nomination for Governor of Kansas. He 
was selected by the Republican voters of 
his home State from a field of eight, to 
carry the Republican banner in Kansas 
in November. 


Brit Avery has been known through- 
out his decade of service here in the Con- 
gress as a courageous, responsible legis- 
lator and political leader. He has served 
with great distinction on a number of 
great committees: Veterans Affairs, In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, Select 
on Small Business, and of course on the 
powerful and prestigious Committee on 
Rules. 

Always a strong partisan, he has 
gained primary recognition as an intel- 
ligent and responsible national legislator 
above all, and as a fighter—and an effec- 
tive one—for the vital interests of Kan- 
sas and the midcontinent area of 
America. 

Kansans are indeed fortunate to be 
able to look forward to having BILL 
Avery for their chief executive. His col- 
leagues here in the Congress join with 
me, I know, in wishing him well and in 
extending to him our most enthusiastic 
congratulations upon his nomination. 

‘The Kansas City Times of Thursday, 
August 6, has an editorial on the Kansas 
gubernatorial nominees, which I include 
at this point: 

KANSAS CANDIDATES ARE EXPERIENCED MEN 

Kansas voters Tuesday selected two capable 
men with established records of public serv- 
ice to head their parties in the November 
campaign for the governorship. They did 
so despite the confusion and perplexity of 
having to choose from among 14 candidates. 
Whatever the outcome in November, the 
records indicate that State government will 
be in responsible hands. 

Republicans nominated Representative 
Wns H. Avery, a farmer and stockman 
with a background of two terms in the State 
legislature and five terms in Congress. Dem- 
ocrats named Harry G. Wiles, a lawyer with a 
distinguished 7-year record as a member of 
the Kansas Corporation Commission. 

The campaign, unfortunately, was one of 
the State's less inspiring ones. The major 
issues largely were ignored. This may have 
‘been due to the impossibility of defining is- 
sues clearly with 14 contestants in the field, 

‘The standout State problem is public edu- 
cation and the rising tide of students at all 
levels, which has created the related problem. 
of soaring property taxes in the local com- 
munities. Prior legislative inaction 1s the 
cause. 

Kansas is fortunate that both candidates 
recognize the problem. Both have committed 
themselves to support a school foundation 
finance program to arrest the property tax 
spiral. We believe they will keep their com- 
mitments. 

In choosing Wiles, Democrats favored the 
outstanding candidate on the party ticket. 
On the ratemaking commission, he has been 
a people's representative who has won the re- 
spect of the utilities. He is familiar with the 
intricacies of government. 

Republicans had a more difficult choice. 
‘There were five of the eight candidates with 
many friends and statewide support. Four 
are elected State or National officials. One 
has been a State party officer. There will be 
disappointment, and primary wounds will 
need to be healed. 

Avznr's victory was due in part to his abil- 
ity to retain his strong following in his con- 
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provide insurance policies that will meet 
the needs of our aged citizens. In fact, 
it is my belief that adoption of the King- 
Anderson bill will greatly help the pri- 
vate insurance industry. 

Private insurance companies simply 
cannot provide adequate health insur- 
ance for the aged at a low cost. The 
health care costs of our aged citizens are 
so high that the private companies must 
charge high premiums for comprehen- 
sive care or give very limited benefits 
with lower premiums. If the people as 
a whole can establish a floor of basic 
benefits for hospital and nursing home 
care—the most common and highly ex- 
pensive needs of aged people—the. pri- 
vate insurance companies will be able 
to provide policies at lower cost for other 
medical needs such as the bills of doctors 
and surgeons. 

Fears have been expressed that this 
bill will interfere with the private in- 
surance companies, but our experience 
with the social security system shows 
exactly the contrary. The evidence in- 
dicates, and insurance company execu- 
tives admit, that the private industry 
has been stimulated by the social secu- 
rity system despite the charges made 29 
years ago by opponents of social secu- 
rity that it would hamper the industry. 
Social security protection, by providing 
a foundation of retirement benefits, en- 
courages: the individual to build even 
greater protection through private in- 
surance. If the private companies can 
be released from the high risk burden 
of hospital care for the elderly, they will 
be able to offer low-cost policies provid- 
ing additional protections such as doc- 
tor’s office care, operation fees, and 
dentistry. 

NO GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION IN THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION 


‘This bill in no way results in any goy- 
ernmental intervention in the tradi- 
tional doctor-patient relationship. Nor 
does the bill interefere with hospital 
management. The legislation would only 
provide the means of paying for hospital 
care and the other services which are 
covered, in much the same way as pri- 
vate insurance pays for one’s health ex- 
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penses. It pays no doctor’s fees. Noth- 
ing in the bill permits the Government 
to interfer with an individual's present 
freedom to choose his doctor or a doc- 
tor’s freedom to treat a patient accord- 
ing to his judgment. In fact, this basic 
health care insurance will give a doctor 
a better opportunity to aid his patients 
since he can send them to a hospital or 
nursing home best suited to their needs 
rather than to a charity ward or home 
for indigents, Patients will still choose 
their doctors; together they will choose 
the appropriate hospital or nursing home. 
‘There will be no Government inter- 
ference. 
NOT A GIVEAWAY OR WELFARISM. 

This bill is not a Federal Government 
giveaway. Opponents of the bill charge, 
on the one hand, that this bill is wel- 
farism, or even socialism. On the other 
hand, they support the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram of aid to the indigent as the proper 
way to meet this problem. Aside from 
the fact that it is ineffective and costly, 
the Kerr-Mills program is the one which 
is a pure giveaway. Under Kerr-Mills 
the benefits come from the general rev- 
enues of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. It is pure socialized medi- 
cine. But under the King-Anderson bill, 
workers will have paid during their work- 
ing years for the insurance protection 
due them as a matter of right in their 
later years. Clearly, this is a self-paid 
program which all Americans can sup- 
port. 

OBSTACLES TO ACTION THIS SESSION 


‘The United States is the only one of 
the western nations which has failed to 
provide a public health insurance pro- 
gram for its elderly citizens. The need 
for such a program is great, and the 
King-Anderson proposal is an appropri- 
ate, economical, and moderate plan. The 
proposal is sound and conservative. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
take favorable action very soon on the 
King-Anderson proposal or a close modi- 
fication. = 

Our great difficulty is time. The 90- 
day filibuster on civil rights put our legis- 
lative work so far behind that we are 
being compelled to crowd what would 
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normally be the work of a session into a 
few weeks. The House Ways and Means 
Committee, by a 13-to-12 poll turned 
down the King-Anderson bill and con- 
fined itself to a 5-percent increase in 
present social security benefits. This 
decision was ratified by the House, and 
the bill now cames over to us in that form. 
We have been able to get the Finance 
Committee to agree to hold hearings on 
the specific proposals for health care for 
the aged, and some of us will push for the 
best possible way of dealing with the 
problem. But with this, a presidential 
year, with the inevitable pressures to ad- 
journ, with a crowded calendar, and with 
the difficulties of dealing with a recal- 
citrant House, we are faced with many 
obstacles, The need, however is great, 
and I hope for the understanding and 
active support of the American people 
of this proposal so that we can at last 
take an effective step to protect the 
health of our aged people. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon Monday. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 11 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, August 10, 1964, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 8, 1964: 

NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTATION AGENCY 

Gerry Levenberg, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Advisory Board 
of the National Capital Transportation 
Agency. 

Robert C. Wood, of Massachusetts, to be a 
member of the Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency. 

US. ATTORNEY 

William N. Goodwin, of Washington, to be 
a US. attorney for the western district of 
Washington for the term of 4 years. 

US. Marsnar 

George J. Ward, of New York, to be U.S. 
marshal for the eastern district of New York 
for the term of 4 years. 
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gressional district. He also proved to be a 
tremendous personal campaigner. ‘There was 
clear home district approval of his conserva- 
tive voting record in Congress, which Demo- 
crats are certain to attack. He has earned 
party recognition as a member of the power- 
ful House Rules Committee and, is knowl- 
edgeable in legislative processes. 

Two good candidates, elther capable of 
serving as chief executive, have emerged 
from the primary. Now it comes down to 
which one can convince the voters he can do 
the better fob. 


Johnson and Goldwater Disagree on Role 
of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


d 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 8, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include an edi- 
torial from the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, as follows: 
JOHNSON AND GOLDWATER DISAGREE ON ROLE 

OP GOVERNMENT 


Probably the most basic issue between the 
two presidential candidates during the cam- 
paign this year will be the role of the Federal 
Government, President Johnson has indi- 
cated in everything he says and does that 
he considers the Federal Government's powers 
must be used more and more in order to 
secure for the American people economic and 
Social gains. 

Senator Goupwarrx, on the other hand, 
believes sincerely on a withdrawal of Federal 
Government power. He believes that to call 
on the Federal Government to provide the 
solution to basic individual economic and 
social problems is not the direction our 
Founding Fathers intended America to take 
when our Government was started. 

The basic beliefs of both these men are, 
we believe, sincere. The difference between 
them undoubtedly comes from their personal 
experiences. 

Lyndon Johnson got his start in politics 

the Texas administrator of the 
National Youth Administration during the 
1930's. The NYA was an organization started 
during the depression days to try to provide 
worthwhile work for our young men and 
women. 

While the expressed purpose of the NYA 
was somewhat admirable, the fallure of this 
organization to make any long-term gains 
for our youth tends to strengthen the belief 
Of the conservatives that the Government 
has failed miserably in all the make-work 
Projects it has undertaken. From the NYA, 
Lyndon Johnson ran for Congress on a plat- 
form of complete support for the program 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, including the 
much criticized effort to pack the Supreme 
Court. 

From the first days of his congressional 
career, Lyndon Johnson embraced the ob- 
Jectives of the neosocialistic welfare state, 
the only variation being his votes against 
civil rights legislation. Johnson's record in 
Congress, as recorded by the ultraliberal 
ADA, shows complete support of all liberal 
philosophy except where civil rights is con- 
cerned. 


At almost the opposite end of the political 
Spectrum lie the beliefs of Barry GOLDWATER. 
He has continued to oppose most legislation 
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designed to encroach upon the liberties of 
the individual and his local government. 
In Goupwaren’s 12 years in the U.S. Senate, 
his record shows no support for socialistic 
programs but strong support of equal voting 
rights for all minorities. 

Since these two men are very nearly the 
same age, how can this widespread difference 
in political beliefs occur? 

During the years when Lyndon Johnson 
was running the NYA in Texas, Barry GOLD- 
waren was running the family store in Phoe- 
nix. Both were fighting the ravages of the 
depression of the 1930's, Johnson in the pay 
of the Federal Government, and GOLDWATER 
in control of a free enterprise institution. 

One of the complaints often heard from 
legislators at all levels and from both parties 
is that after a lengthy term of tax-supported 
service, an individual becomes more willing 
to advocate extension of Government activi- 
ties. It is easy to see how Johnson, after 
his years of service in Government during 
the socialistic experimentation of the 1930's, 
lost all the conservatism ordinarily expected 
of a Texan and became a wholehearted sup- 
porter of the welfare state. 

This basic difference in the future role of 
the Federal Government will become more 
noticeable as the campaign progresses. All 
voters should analyze this difference and 
carefully decide which man will lead the 
Federal Government as it was intended to 
be led when the Republic with checks and 
balances was founded. 


The Beef Import Restriction Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 8, 1964 


Mr, BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
hopeful that the friends of agriculture 
will have sufficient votes to prevent the 
beef import restriction bill from being 
buried in a Senate-House conference 
committee during the remainder of the 
session. 

I was among 8 or 10 Members of the 
House who appeared before the Rules 
Committee Wednesday morning asking 
for a rule which would permit the House 
to accept the Senate version of the meat 
import restriction amendment. 

By a vote of 8 to 7 the Rules Com- 
mittee voted down the resolution author- 
izing the House to accept the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill and by the same vote 
passed a resolution authorizing the 
House to vote on whether or not to send 
it to conference. 

If the House sends this measure to con- 
ference the odds are very strong that it 
will never see the light of day, since the 
administration and the State Depart- 
ment are very much opposed to its pas- 
sage and I am fearful these forces will 
be able to tie the measure up in the con- 
ference committee. 

I think we have the votes to keep it 
from being sent to conference and then 
the votes to pass it over the objection of 
the administration. 

This is a most important bill. It is a 
matter of life or death for the farmers 
and beef producers of the Nation. 
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South Vietnam—House Joint Resolution 
1145 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I intend to vote for House Joint 
Resolution 1145, a joint resolution “to 
promote the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security in southeast 
Asia.” I do so, though, without any real 
hope that it will achieve the noble aims 
set forth in its title. However, it is dif- 
ficult to vote against a resolution which 
supports the President in taking “all 
necessary measures to repel any armed 
attack against the forces of the United 
States” and which sets its own expira- 
tion “when the President shall deter- 
mine that the peace and security of the 
area is reasonably assured by interna- 
tional conditions created by action of 
the United Nations.” 

I am of the very firm conviction that 
the peace and freedom which this coun- 
try is dedicated to achieve in South Viet- 
nam will not be attained by the gradual 
escalation of this unfortunate war. As 
long as the Communist forces, seeking to 
gain control of South Vietnam, can con- 
tinually replenish and strengthen their 
guerrilla units from the mass of un- 
happy peasants in this land and can arm 
these units with American weapons 
seized from the frequently cooperative 
government forces—there is no victory 
Possible: 

This the Vietcong can do and for one 
reason only. To the masses of peasants 
the Vietcong are the voices of freedom 
in that country, not the American ad- 
visers with their helicopters and napalm 
bombs. We are but a continuation, in 
their eyes, of 100 years of foreign op- 
pression, an oppression which they suc- 
cessfully overcame after 10 hard-fought 
years—in the case of the French—and 
which they will similarly overcome in 
our case. The successions of military 
dictatorships which serve as a pretense 
for a popular government do not really 
convince the South Vietnamese people 
that they will provide peace, freedom, 
and prosperity for that country. 

I know and you know that the Viet- 
cong will not bring freedom to South 
Vietnam; it will bring only the oppres- 
sion of a Communist dictatorship. But 
the people do not know this, and they will 
not learn this by having their children 
and parents, brothers and sisters killed 
in a continuously more devastating 
armed conflict. 

The brutal fact is that, in this situa- 
tion and most other similar situations 
elsewhere in the world, Communism is 
seeking to expand by armed force under 
the guise of awar of national liberation,” 
and the United States—despite its good 
intentions—is cast in the role of a for- 
eign enemy of this “national liberation.” 

Is there an answer to this potentially 
world-destroying dilemma? I think 
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that there may be, but it does not lie in 
the direction of broadening the war—by 
however small or justified the steps. In 
my opinion, the answer lies in the direc- 
tion of full-scale intervention by the 
United Nations—upon the request of both 
North and South Vietnam—and with 
maximum support from the major 
powers. This intervention should con- 
sist of sufficient armed forces properly 
equipped to patrol the borders of the 
country and to enforce the laying down 
of all arms by guerrilla units in the 
area. The regular army should, at the 
same time, be drastically reduced. The 
resources which the United States has 
been pouring into the country to support 
the war should be used, instead, to re- 
build the land and to help support the 
United Nations police forces, jointly 
with the other major powers. Every 
possible effort should be made to de- 
velop programs of local education and 
self-government as rapidly as possible so 
that the people can enjoy freedom and 
democracy in a real and meaningful way. 

‘This kind of program, executed under 
the banner of a world organization using 
a multinational force, predominately of 
Asiatics, and bringing material assistance 
directly to the people on a scale compara- 
ble to the material destruction which we 
have been supporting and encouraging, 
could have hope of winning the war 
for democracy in South Vietnam. Any 
other approach is mere sham and pre- 
tense, bearing within it, I fear, the seeds 
of death for millions of the world’s 
population. 


Doctor Loop’s Mansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to call the atten- 
tion of our colleagues to an outstanding 
example of philanthropy which is unique 
because of the nature of the gift and also 
because of its historic importance to 
Sanilac County in Michigan’s Seventh 
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Congressional District, which I am hon- 
ored to represent. 

I am referring to the gift of several 
acres of land, a house situated on the 
property, and the furnishings in the 
house to the Sanilac County Historical 
Society. The house is to be used as a 
museum. 

The man responsible for this gift to 
the people of Sanilac County is Mr. 
Stanley Harrison, a retired sea captain. 
I did not want to let this occasion pass 
without expressing my personal con- 
gratulations to Mr. Harrison and to join 
other citizens of the State of Michigan 
in thanking him for his generosity. Al- 
though I am not a resident of Sanilac 
County, I am looking forward to visiting 
the museum. 

I understand that Mr. Harrison's 
grandfather, Dr. Joseph M. Loop, ac- 
quired 40 acres of land in 1854 in what 
is now known as Port Sanilac. In about 
1874, he built a three-story brick house 
on the property. To the people who lived 
in and around Port Sanilac, the house 
was known as Doctor Loop’s Mansion. 

Dr. Loop’s grandson, Mr. Harrison, 
recognized the historic importance of 
the property he inherited and has deeded 
several acres, the house, and its furnish- 
ings to the Sanilac County Historical 
Society. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Sanilac 
County are grateful to Mr. Harrison for 
his generous gift. I am proud to be able 
to join him in publicly thanking him for 
his generosity. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government, 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thelr 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price suficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on ‘credit (U.S. Code, title 44, see. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 

Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the Record. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


Tt shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Cononxsstonat Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CoNcressionaL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 


Rivers and Harbors in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
July 11, 1963, I had the distinct privilege 
of paying tribute to one of Florida’s 
great citizens, the Honorable Henry H. 
Buckman, president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. At that 
time, my remarks concerned his reelec- 
tion to a fifth consecutive term as presi- 
dent of this most effective organization. 
The proper planning for development 
and maximum use of the rivers and har- 
bors of our country is a matter which 
deeply concerns the welfare of America. 
I am sure that all my colleagues will 
agree with me that the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress is a most valuable 
organization toward achieving this end. 

At this time I would like to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the annual 
report of the president, Mr. Buckman, to 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress. 

My original remarks, last year, con- 
cerned his report to the 50th annual na- 
tional convention. These remarks con- 
cern the 51st annual national convention. 
I know the Congress will join with me in 
paying continuing tribute to the good 
works of this organization and the mat- 
ters for which it petitions the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this annual report printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Report o THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS, IN CONVENTION, BY Is PRESI- 
DENT, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 5, 1964 
Pursuant to the powers and duties vested 

in its president by the National Rivers and 

Harbors Congress this report is submitted 

to the 51st annual convention of your or- 

ganization convened in Washington, D.C. 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE 

Our membership continues to show a 
healthy growth. The slight increase in the 
required dues payable by individual and 
group members determined by your directors 
in 1963 as necessary to meet in some meas- 
ure the rising cost of operation has been 
cheerfully accepted by substantially the en- 
tire body. “Under the careful management 
of our executive vice president, Bill Webb, 
we were able to complete the calendar year 
1963 with a modest balance in the operating 
Account, However, it should be said that 
the cost of all operation is increasing at a 
Tate faster than the rate of income, This 
can be met only by an increase in our mem- 
bership, and the situation merits the atten- 
tion of all, 
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‘At this time, it is fitting that we reaffirm 
the nonpartisan, nonsectional policies 
which this organization has pursued from 
the beginning and will continue to pursue. 
‘These include the providing of a strictly fac- 
tual information service with respect to 
water to the public, to our membership, and 
to the State and Federal Governments; af- 
fording to the Federal Government an im- 
portant screening service in the appraisal of 
proposed water resources public works of 
every kind which have been brought before 
your committee on projects for this purpose 
by their proponents; the continuing advo- 
cacy of those public works endorsed by this 
committee; the defense of all such, projected. 
or accomplished, against encroachment in- 
imical to the public interest; the insistence 
on the devotion to water resources study, 
construction, and maintenance, of an in- 
creasing proportion of the annual budget 
commensurate with the developing needs for 
such; the encouragement of research in the 
field of water; and a firm insistence on the 
coordination of our water resources use and 
development with the national defense. 
WORK OF THE STANDING OPERATIVE COMMITTEES 

‘The functioning of the standing operative 
committees has continued to lend guidance 
in the pursuit of our objectives. The work 
of the secretaries as well as of the chairmen 
and vice chairmen of these committees is a 
public service of high order. The members 
Of these committees are entitled to commen- 
dations for the work they do. These stand- 
ing operative committees include those on 
projects with Representative Bob Secrest as 
Chairman and Al Hansen as vice chairman; 
on Industrial water use and pollution abate- 
ment with Representative John Blatnik as 
chairman and Judge Sturrock as vice chair- 
man; on irrigation and reclamation with 
Representative Edgar Chenoweth as chair- 
man and Joe Grimes as vice chairman; on 
recreation and wildlife with Representative 
Ed Edmondson es chairman and Randolph 
Hodges as vice chairman; on inland naviga- 
tion with Gleason Stambaugh as chairman 
and Dale Miller as vice chairman; and that 
common denominator of all these commit- 
tees, the committee on resolutions with 
Representative W. R. Hull as chairman and 
Representative John Young as vice chair- 
man. 


‘THE MONTHLY REPORTER 

‘The "Monthly Reporter” continues to in- 
crease In popularity. Under Jack Avery's su- 
pervision, it has become a periodical of 
proven reliability not only for our readers 
but for the executive and legislative branch- 
es of the Government. 

‘THE BUREAU OF WATER RESOURCES 

Our bureau of water resources is at pres- 
ent awaiting the authorization by Congress 
of the acceptance by the Federal Government 
of the proposed gift by the bureau of a water 
resources educational building to be located 
in the National Capital parks in Washing- 
ton. The proposed building itself, with its 
great map and library, and headquarters 
space for each of the States, will not only be 
financed by the bureau, but the bureau will 
equip, operate, and maintain it on a non- 
profit basis without cost to the Government. 
‘The institution would be wholly owned by 
the Government and operated under regula- 


tions approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. It would represent no cost to or 
future obligation of the Government. ‘The 
bureau would be a nonprofit operator of a 
Government facility dedicated to public edu- 
cation. 

‘We may be proud of the fidelity and per- 
severence with which the trustees of the 
bureau, Lester Moody, Bill Camp, and Herbert 
West, under the chairmanship of the first- 
named, have pursued this objective before 
the Nation and before the Congress. We 
recognize and applaud the services of all 
these, rendered without compensation. That 
the enterprise has already received the for- 
mal endorsement of 47 of the 50 States is 
eloquent evidence of the duty they have per- 
formed. 

We are grateful to our national vice presi- 
dent, Representative Bos Ses, and to our 
good friend Representative WAYNE ASPINALL, 
for introducing and supporting the identical 
bills in the House which would bring into 
being this great public institution. 

In the Senate, our thanks and recognition 
of their devotion to the public interest are 
due to Senators Dommvick and ALLOTT of 
Colorado, Houtanp, of Florida, CHURCH, of 
Idaho, Drexsen, of Ilinois, Haren, of Ari- 
zona, MAGNUSON, of Washington, JORDAN, of 
Idaho, KucmsL, of California, BURDICK, of 
North Dakota, and Moss, of Utah. All of 
these have joined in the introduction of the 
identical bill in the Senate. 

‘The record would not be complete unless 
we gave due recognition for services rendered 
to the bureau in this enterprise by our vice 
president for the District of Columbia, Prank 
Collins; and to our national directors, 
Judge Sturrock, Clarence Tull, Al Hansen, 
Francis Pitkin, Walter White, John Quinn, 
‘Walter Gahagan, Joe Martin, Jim Townsend, 
Bill: Webb, Bill Bailey, and all the others 
who have rendered yeoman services in this 
effort. 

Our thanks are due to the Members of the 
House and Senate and to other distinguished 
citizens who serve on our Advisory Com- 
mittee or who have supported this legisla- 
tion. We are indebted to the many noted 
educators who have stood forth to be counted 
for this enterprise, Our thanks are likewise 
due to Marshall Dana and all those other re- 
gional directors and State vice presidents who 
have contributed time and effort to this 
cause. 

We await the action of Congress with a 
firm reliance on its wisdom, and a clear 
perception of the arduous nature of the leg- 
islative load borne by that body. I am ad- 
vised by the chairman of the board of trus- 
tees that if the legislation necessary to create 
this great educational institution we seek to 
establish is not enacted at the present session, 
they will renew their offer in the next. 

THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

‘The Corps of Engineers of the Army has to 
its credit another year of major accomplish- 
ment in the field of water conservation, use 
and control. In this period, the scope and 
importance of their work is indicated by the 
great number of authorized projects exam- 
ined, surveyed, planned, begun or completed 
by them. The list includes many projects 
of economic magnitude sufficient to favorably 
affect areas far exceeding their localities, 
Noteworthy among the projects of this group 
are the Cross-Florida Barge Canal, the en- 
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largement of the deep-draft channels of the 
Columbia and Willamette Rivers, the mod- 


in Tows, the Kerr lock and dam in the Ar- 
Kansas Basin, and the deepening of the Ba- 
vannah River. 

Among the many projects placed in useful 
operation by the corps during the period 
may be nemed the Sacramento deepwater 
ship channel, the Columbia lock and dam 
on the Chattahoochee, the Hartwell, Table 
Rock, Greens Ferry, and Hills Creek multiple- 
purpose reservoirs, and the Old River control 
works on the lower Mississippi. 

Worthy of note is the promptness. with 
which the corps mobilized’ its resources after 
the Alaskan ake to direct the restora~ 
tion of essential defense and civilian installa- 
tions. 

THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

During the past year, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has continued its splendid progress 
in the fiold assigned to it by Congress. Much 
of the defined area of its operations is char- 
acterized in general by the necessity not only 
for the proper use and control of water, but 
for collecting and distributing adequate sup- 
plies of water. ‘The. Bureau has addressed 
itself. to its assigned duty with exemplary 
vision and insight, Its accomplishments bear 
witness to this, particularly with regard 
to the fundamental necessity for adequate, 
continuing water supply. It has thus spear- 
headed the Implementation of the basic cone 
cept which originally caused Congress to 
create the Department of the Interior; name- 
ly, the unification by population and devel- 
‘opment of our areas west of the Mississippi, 
‘once economicaliy and physically separated 
by the great desert regions of the Continent. 

In 1963, the Bureau substantially complet- 
ed two of the great dams of the Colorado 
River project. ‘The Glen Canyon Dam has 
been cited by the American Society of Civil 
Engineers as an outstanding civil engineer- 
ing achievement. The Flaming Gorge 
on the Green River in Utah is noteworthy 
because of the regional importance of its 
hydroelectric output. 

Construction has been started on the Mor- 
row Point Dam which will embody modern 
concepts and design features developed by 
the Bureau. 

‘The reclamation highlight of the period 
was probably, the begininng of major cone 
struction in California. on the San Luis unit 
of the Central Valley project for large-scale 
water storage on the western side of the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

‘THR BUREAU OP THE BUDGET 

Again we salute the Bureau of the Budget 
for a job well done. ‘This essential imple- 
ment of Executive policy continues to ef- 
ciontly perform the functions for which Con- 
Gress created it. 

‘THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In a world of increasing threat to the secu- 
mty af out people and ‘the survival of our 
titutions, we hold that the primary duty 
bagi a piace perpen gents Se 
and activities to the defense of our country 
against attack from without and subversion 
from within. We of the National Rivers and 


ite distribution of our total precipi- 
tation, with a view to the strengthening of 
certain essential elements of our defense. 
These include the production of food, the 
winning: or materials, adequata economical 
transportation, and an ample reserve 
hydroelectric. generating capacity. All of 
these depend upon the availability of enough 
water, and it is the lesson of history that 
against an attack of magnitude and dura~ 
tion, inadequacy in developed resources in 
any of these fields can lead to disaster. 
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We may view with encouragement, but 
certainly not with complacence, the progress 
which has been made in the development of 
these basic elements of our defense. Prob- 
ably the chief mission of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 1s to create and. foster 
among our people an awareness of the incom- 
pleteness of our preparedness in these fields, 
and of the reality of the potential necessity 
for such. If the water is adequately con- 
served and distributed, and efficiently used, 
enough water is probably precipitated upon, 
or can flow into, the United States to meet 
All foreseeable needs of a population much 
greater than now exists. 

But much water will have flowed under our 
bridges; and much time and effort and many 
billions of dollars will have been exponded 
before even our growing peacetime water 
needs will have been met. More still will be 
required to enable us to survive a future 
armed conflict of great magnitude and 
duration, 

Bespeotfully. aunealtgei 

i H. BUCKMAN, 
President. 


Herbert Clark Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


oF rowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 90th anniversary of the birth 
in Iowa of one of the world’s leading 
citizens, Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st 
President of the United States, 

‘There will be other remarks about this 
great America non this floor today, but 
I doubt if any of my colleagues can relate 
their origins: to Mr. Hoover quite as 
closely as it gives me pleasure to do. 

We were born just a short distance 
apart in eastern Iowa. His father was 
a blacksmith and my father, s Danish 

dug tile ditch with a spade, 
President Hoover's father, whose shop 
was in West Branch, often shod my 
father’s horses. 

Today, as the transcontinental 
traveler approaches the little village of 
West Branch on the magnificent Inter- 
state Highway 80, he is advised by road 
signs that here is the tiny dwelling in 
which Herbert Hoover was born. Close 
by is the imposing new Hoover Library, 
repository of his many personal papers 
and documents of state, honors, awards, 
and so forth, which have been accumu- 
lated by this exemplary citizen in a long 
and useful career covering many occu- 
pations and pursuits. 

Not until one has perused the collec- 
tion of items in this marvelous showcase 
does the average American realize what 
a major contribution Herbert Clark 
Hoover has made to his country and to 
the world. His wisdom and energy are 
apparent everywhere.. 

I was a party worker for Mr. Hoover 
in his successful campaign of 1928, and 
again in his sad loss against a hopeless 
situation in 1932. 

It is part of the genius of America that 
its transcendant spirit of fairplay as- 
serts itself, sooner or later, no matter 
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how distorted our national emotions may 
become at any given moment, 

In the case of Hoover, it took longer 
than most, and considerably longer than 
it should have. I will not dwell on the 
factors that produced this unnecessary 
situation, . 

Suffice it to say that Herbert Hoover 
has now outlived by years all of his most 
vitriolic critics. And most of them lived 
long enough to appreciate that Hoover 
himself was undeserving of the calumny 
heaped upon him in the early 1930's. 

Tt is consoling to know that this great 
and good man has lived to see a grateful 
Nation restore him to eminence. I only 
regret that circumstances beyond con- 
trol of any of us caused the denial of his 
competence to us for the long period 
when he had no role in our national 
life; but his humane service to his coun- 
try and the world will live in the hearts 
of man forever. 


The Conservation Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OP. INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Ed- 
ward J. Meeman is conservation editor 
for the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
Hc is also a personal friend. 

On Monday, August 3, there was pub- 
lished in the Memphis Press-Scimitar, 
of which Ed Meeman is editor emeritus, 
and, I believe, in other Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, an editorial concerning the 
actions.of Congress for the cause of con- 
servation during this session, While 
speaking in particular of the wilderness 
bill and the land and water conservation 
fund bill, Mr. Meeman called attention 
to others, including the river basin plan- 
ning bill, as needed for addition to the 
list of conservation accomplishments. 

T ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Meeman be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Few Mone Acts, ann 88rm Wi. Be “THE 
CONSERVATION CONGRESS” 
(By Edward J. Meeman) 

"It this Congress keeps up the way it is 
going, I think it will be known as the Con- 
servation Congress." 

So sald Representative Morris UpaLty 
Democrat, of Arizona, during the debate on 
the wilderness bill. A few minutes later the 
House adopted two amendments to 
Strengthen the bill and then passed it by 
the overwhelming vote of 373 to 1. 

If the 88th Congress keeps on going in that 
fashion, 1t wilt Indeed go down in history as 
“the Conservation Congress.” 

To`earn that title, Congress needs to do 
these things: 

Work out prompt agreement of the two 
Houses to reconcile their differing versions 
of the wilderness bill. With Senator CLIN- 
TON Anprrson and Representative WAYNE 
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Aspra, in charge of the respective bills in 
conference there’s no difficulty there. 

Take quick action in the Senate on the 
House-passed land and water conservation 
fund bill. Sometimes late in a session one 
House accepts from the other a bill not 
wholly to its liking in order to-get it through. 
The House bas worked out a land and water 
Dill which is an improvement over the orig- 
inal draft submitted by the administration; 
it substantially meets all objections. The 
Senate would make no mistake to pass the 
House version unamended. 

BILLS CAREFULLY WORKED OUT 


But Congress should not be content to 
pass only these two big bills. There are 
Other bills well along toward passage which 
can and should be sent all the way; they 
have been carefully worked out, 

‘There is the river basin planning bill. Tt 
will improve the coordination of the various 
Federal agencies involved in water projects, 
It will provide a new type of Federal-State 
Agency to assist the State to become more 
active in planning the desperately needed 
Conservation of their dwindling water re- 
sources, 

STILL TIME TO ADD THESE 


‘There Is yet time to add these to the Na- 
tion's permanent outdoor treasures: 

Ozark National Rivers, Fire Island National 
Seashore, Tocks Island National Recreation 
Area, Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore, Big 
Horn Canyon National Recreation Area, Lake 
Mead National Recreation Area, Oregon 
Dunes National Seashore. 

Have I left out one or more areas just as 
deserving and also well enough along toward 

that they can be put through? Pos- 
atbly. All right, Mr. Congressman, add them 
to the list. 

The way Congress is going, many big things 
fan be accomplished in the time that re- 
mains so that this will be truly “the conser- 
vation Congress." 


Herbert Hoover at 90—A Small Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, MELVIN R. LAIRD 


or wisconsne 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, no former 
President has been more beloved by his 
countrymen than Herbert Hoover and 
no person has been more deserving of 
the respect and affection in which he is 
almost universally held. 

Today, Herbert Hoover is 90 years old 
and can look back on almost a century 
of service and dedication that would fill 
any man with justifiable pride. 

‘With all of his countrymen and with 
hundreds of thousands of well-wishers 
all over the world, I join in wishing Her- 

Hoover a very happy birthday. 

A fitting tribute has been paid Herbert 
Hoover by Ralph de Toledano of King 
Features Syndicate in a column en- 
titled “Herbert Hoover at 90—A Small 
Tribute.” Under unanimous consent, I 
ask that it be inserted in the Record at 
this point. 


The column follows: 
Iw Wasnmncron: Herserr Hooven ar 90—A 
‘SMALL TRIBUTE 


(By Ralph de Toledano) 
It seems incredible that Herbert Hoover is 
90 years old today. For in this gently witty, 
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deeply religious, and enormously = 
ate man, there is a quality of spirit that is 
detached from time. We think of time as 
breakneck or stiff gaited, but always as an 
are 


man, sharing that warmth with all who ap- 
proach him. This, too, is a little incredible, 
for there is a shyness ut him which @ 
world given to extroversion once considered 
aloofness. 

I cannot claim to any longstanding inti- 
macy with Mr. Hoover. His circle of friends, 
all fiercely loyal, deserves not to have come- 
lately interlopers holding themselves up for 
credit they do not deserye. But I have known 
Herbert Hoover and, like all of his friends 
and acquaintances, I am deeply in his debt. 
This is a personal matter and perhaps of 
no consequence. The debt that others owe 
him—men and women throughout the world 
who have never spoken to him and perhaps 
seen him only in newspaper photos, newsreels, 
or on the television tube—is far greater than 
what the direct recipients of his giving heart 
must acknowledge. 

By this, I do not mean the people who owe 
their lives to his labors in feeding the starv- 
ing after two great wars. I do not refer to 
the people at the recelving end of his secret 
charities. I go back to the root of that word, 
to caritas—and I say that in Herber Hoover 
this caritas has shown like a good deed in a 
naughty world. + 

But this, too, is only part of the story. 
You can read the details of that story in 
Eugene Lyons’ biography, “Herbert Hoover,” 
which Doubleday has just published. It is 
a book to read and to ponder, for Mr. Lyons 
has known the chief well and has caught him 
in motion with quick skill and perceptive- 
ness. Mr. Hoover's life as a private and a 
public man, as a President who took the brunt 
of unmerciful attack with a calm that tran- 
scends stoicism, as a leader of men and a 
servant of his country—these are the stuff of 
this book and should be known by every 
American. 

But I think of my debt to Herbert Hoover 
could have been enunciated 


briefly in his conversations. I refer specifi- 
cally to Herbert Hoover as an example in 
his life and his works, in his aspirations and 
his ideals. In our time, there have been 
men who have won the shouting adulation 
of the multitude—and it is sad to remember 
how many of these idols served evil and be- 
trayed thelr idolaters, 

The ch stopped for Herbert Hoover 
in the dark days of a depression he could 
have ended had the country given him the 
opportunity. Like patience on a monument, 
he watched the fabric of American life be- 
ing rewoven to a pattern he could not con- 
science. But in time, and in an accretion 
almost imperceptible, he found himself sur- 
rounded by affection, by love, by respect, and 
by gratitude. History will assess his role, 
but it does not require the verdict of ages 
to say that Herbert Hoover will be written 
in the books as this Nation's most loved 
President, 

This love, this respect, this gratitude de- 
rives from’ an instinctive and Infallible 
knowledge among his countrymen of Mr. 
Hoover's rich patriotism—extreme to some 
in its sweeping search for what is just and 
best for the United States, for the American 
soil, but moderate when it is measured 
against this country’s needs. 

It requires no campaign in public relations 
for Americans to sense this and to respond 
to it. They can match Herbert Hoover's 
patriotism against his devotion to honor—a 
trait which is individual and cannot be 
served in the mass. This is a little about 
what Herbert Hoover is, what his example 
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has been and continues to be, and what this 
Nation's debt to him approximates. 

We can look to Herbert Hoover, quietly 
celebrating his 90th birthday—a man full 
of years and full of wisdom. He has seen 
the world’s sorrows, he has never flinched 
from the realization that life is pain. It isa 
world he has never turned away from, in 
fear or rejection. For his wisdom, born of 
courage, has smiled in joy or in pity at man’s 
fate—but it has smiled. For this, too, I am 
grateful, 

Happy birthday, Chief. 


The International Executive Service Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, an 
achievement which has given me great 
personal satisfaction is the establishment 
of the International Executive Service 
Corps. I have previously noted in the 
Senate the occasion of its formal launch- 
ing on June 15, when the board of the 
new private foreign assistance group was 
received by President Johnson. 

Recently, Frank A. White, in his col- 
umn “Hoosier Day,” which is published 
by a number of Indiana newspapers, de- 
voted some space to this development. 
I ask unanimous consent that this item, 
taken from the Shelbyville, Ind., News 
for July 31 be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Hoos Day 
(By Frank A. White) 

In 1962 Indiana's U.S, Senator VANCE 

from Africa, one of his 


“The biggest need in underdeveloped 
countries today is not for handouts, not for 
sympathy, 

“What they have told us they need most of 
all is a strong, vibrant economy built around 
the American private enterprise system. 
‘They want to know how we do it. They 
need to learn the methods and techniques 


matched with his conviction the fact there 
1s a great pool of retired Americans who have 
been successful in business. These retirees 
are unhappy at idleness, They still have 
great capacities for work and service, but are 
victims of a calendar age of retirement. 

Out of Hanrxs's dream came the formal 
kickoff at a White House Rose Garden meet- 
ing of the new International Executive Serv- 
ice Corps. It will be a counterpart of the 
Peace Corps that has been an astounding 
success, despite prophets of doom who said 
it would not work. 

The Senior Citizen Business Corps that 
Hartke initiated will be by busi- 
ness. It has the aid and blessing of the Fed- 
eral Agency for International Development. 
It gave the Executive Corps a boost of $100,- 
000 to get the show on the road. Possibly 
1,000 may be recruiters the first year. 

‘The Executive Corps cochairmen are David 
Rockefeller, president of Chase Manhattan 
Bank, and Sol Linovitz, chairman of Xerox 
Corp. Prank Cruger, president of Indiana 
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‘Manufacturers Supply Co., Indianapolis, is a 
member of the 15-man executive committee. 

One of the first two volunteers is Omer C. 
Lunsford, 58, of Anderson, retired from the 
‘American Oil Co. A roster of those over 55 
who are retired from American business and 
who will devote a period of time teaching 
skills to businessmen abroad, will be com- 
piled. They will give services free, and re- 
ceive partial compensation or be kept on 
payrolls of private cooperating firms. 

President Johnson hailed Hanrxe’s Execu- 
tive Service Corps plan as “an inspiring ex- 
ample of sane, sensible, responsible, and con- 
structive cooperation” between Government 
and private enterprise. It will make friends 
among peoples of other countries that will 
help Indiana trade indirectly. It is a people- 
to-people operation, independent of the Goy- 
ernment. 

Senator Hartze is congratulated by many 
Hoosiers for getting the project rolling. Ap- 
plication forms may be had from Interna- 
tional Executive Corps, Post Office Box 530, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


Results of Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, during the last 2 months, 
I have been conducting a public opinion 
poll of the 11 counties of the Ninth Con- 
gressional District of North Carolina in 
an effort to determine the sentiment of 
the residents of the district on a num- 
ber of national issues. When this poll 
was issued in June, all of the issues listed 
in it were pending before the Congress. 
Since that time, final action has been 
taken on a number of them while others 
still remain unresolved. The survey is 
now complete, and I wish to call to the 
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attention of the Congress the expres- 
sions of opinion I have received. 

This poll represents the tabulation of 
6,201 responses from residents of my dis- 
trict which were received before July 20. 
The questionnaire was given a large dis- 
tribution by direct mail and every effort 
was made to complete its circulation 
without regard to the political affiliation 
or the special interests of those receiy- 
ing it. The results represent a large 
sample of the total population of the dis- 
trict, and it is my belief that it is a good 
gage of public sentiment at this time. 

A large proportion of those partici- 
pating in the poll commented in detail 
explaining why they feel as they do. 
‘These remarks cannot, of course, be re- 
flected in the statistical tabulation. 
However, they have often raised points 
of view that I had not previously con-- 
sidered and have provided me with new 
insights into many of these issues. 

The most persistent expression in the 
poll has been a deep concern over the 
expansion of Federal power which many 
of these issues involve and the increase 
in Federal spending and deficit financ- 
ing. While such comments sometimes 
focused on the issue of civil rights, they 
were in most bases general in nature and 
included comments about the broad 
trends toward new Federal authority 
over the States and private citizens. 

I had expected a greater divergence of 
opinion than was borne out by the poll. 
On 16 of the 26 questions in the question- 
naire, the responses indicated support or 
opposition to the issues by more than 
two-thirds, Those issues to which there 
was decisive opposition were Red 
China’s admission to the U.N., expanded 
trade with Communist countries, new 
Federal programs to cause further un- 
balanced budgets, the Federal pay raise, 
increasing the national debt limit, the 
civil rights bill, the President’s poverty 

requiring double 
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Jaw requiring adoption of daylight sav- 
ings time, higher farm price supports 
and farm production controls, Federal 
aid to local public transit systems, and 
the reactivation of the CCC program for 
young people. 

Among those issues where more than 
two-thirds of the responses expressed 
support included a stronger policy toward 
Cuba, support of a constitutional amend- 
ment to leave authority for voluntary 
school prayer and Bible reading to State 
and local communities, and an income 
tax credit for parents with children in 
college. 

On the civil rights issue, 65 percent 
favored guarantees of the right to vote 
in Federal elections. Other key sections 
of the civil rights legislation were op- 
posed. 

The most evenly divided expression of 
opinion occurred on the question of pen- 
sions for World War I veterans with less 
than 1 percent dividing those for and 
against the issue and more than 9 per- 
cent undecided. Considerable disagree- 
ment also existed about the question of 
carrying the war in South Vietnam to 
North Vietnam as 49 percent favored 
such action, 34 percent opposed it, and 
17 percent expressed no opinion. 

Alternative plans for medical care for 
the aged had strong advocates and op- 
ponents with widely divergent opinions 
expressed. Approximately 14 percent 
favored the King-Anderson plan for as- 
sistance through the social security sys- 
tem. Twenty-seven percent favored the 
Kerr-Mills program of Federal-State as- 
sistance to those in need. Another 14 
percent preferred a program of private 
hospitalization insurance with Federal 
assistance in meeting the cost of the 
premium payments. Thirty-two percent, 
however, felt that private hospitalization 
insurance and no Federal participation 
was preferable and 13 percent expressed 
no opinion. 

The complete tabulation of the poll's 
results is as follows: 


Results of public opinion poll, 9th District of North Carolina 


Percentages 
Yes No | No opinion 
1. Do you approve ofthe sale of United States wheat tothe Soviet Union: 23.01 re 7M 
2 Do you favor admission of Communist China to the U.N? 848 $440 7.06 
3. Should the United States expand trade with Communist coun 20:92 60.30 909 
$ Do you believe the war in South Vietnam should be carried into Communist Vietnami 48.09 33.02 17.39 
5. Do you believe that the President's request of $00,000,000 for foreign aid for the next 12 months should be (check only ane) 
fa) 
fe) 
on Out 7.18 14.28 5.06 
eral pr be started if thee cost will rosnit in unbalanced budgets and 6.34 4.50 9.16 
yeas nat Members of Congress, and Federal employees? 19.34 6.16 1.80 
the Treasury's request for an increase in the legal national debt limit from the present $318,000- eae aa ae 
int 10.87 70.50 9.68 
65.46 25.48 9.06 
11.85 80.00 815 
2.0 7.0 REN 
ranee et 19.42 72.02 5.36 
ions to prevent where Federal funds are involved ao 57.04 $06 
12, Which of the following plans for medical eare for the approve (check oniy 1)7 Percent 
ing Dill: A com} fallzation, ome care for persons over 66, financed | py 
(b) Kerr-Mills Act: Federal State progam af watance td on os and financed from general revenues. 27.50 
(@) Bow bill; A voluntary program of hospitalization Insurance with costs shared by the Federal Government and indi ,, 
13.14 
z 9.45 
yyment?... 20.27 72.00 7.67 
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Results of public opinion poll, 9th District of North Carolina—Continued 


‘No opinion 


15, Should there be s Federal law to require national sdoption of deylight say 
16. Do you support a proposed ‘constitutional amendment to leave decisions 


jools to the State and local communitiest 
eral controls on farm production?. 


18. Are stronger Federal controls over the private owners! 
19. When a vacancy in the office of Vice President occurs, 


an, pith the approval ofthe Congres? -= 
j. Do you approve of the proposed program of 
i Should the Federal Goverament unde 
000,000 to start? 
22 Would you favor 
SP founda with sani 
san! 
additional facilities of this kindt. 


speci 


duction: 


stan 


24. Do you favor an income tax credit for parents with ehildren in college to help them defray 

pelple be combated with a Federal 

at an annual cost of $4,700 

25. Do you believe all veterans of World War I should be provided a Federal pensi 
‘the 1st $1,200 of retirement Income) does not exceed $2,400, If single, or $3,000 for veterans with dependents? . 


25. Should unemployment among youn: 
men and women would be enrollo 


elp 


ertako a program to assist mi 


small charge should be made in nation: 
Tacilities, fireplaces and picnic tables, boat iannching sites, ete. 


time during summer months? 


to a5 


hours? z 
is} forests and parks for use of highly developed recreational facilities (camping 
ian pny ae maintain ezisting facites and finance 


the cost 
enrollee? === 
si 


ring to voluntary prayer and Bibie 
m eee ee ee tiat the farm problem can be solved through higher price supports guaranteed by the Government and greater Fod- | 


hip of firearms needed! 
should the Constitution empower the Presi 


as transportation systems in and around targe cities to cost $500, 


ba ehatiar to the old COO program wherein 3 
i their annual income (excluding 


reading in public | 
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No Room for Hate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Madill (Okla.) Record, a prizewinning 
Weekly newspaper published in my dis- 
trict by Herbert J. Pate and Jim Pate, 
carried an editorial in its July 30 issue 
which I feel has a message for all Amer- 
ica. The editorial follows: 

No Room yor HATE 

It is neither possible nor desirable that 
all of us should agree on ali things political. 
If there were no differences of opinion there 
would be no need for political parties or 
for elections, 

And it is right and proper that all of us 
Should express our varying opinions. 

That does not mean that we should be- 
come mortal enemies of those with whom 
We disagree, nor that we should hate polit- 
ical leaders whom we oppose. 

Unfortunately, there has been too much 
Actual political hatred in this country in 
Tecent years. 

‘There were those who actually held hatred 
in their hearts for the late President John P. 
Kennedy, and there were a few who ex- 
Pressed this ignoble emotion even after his 
Assassination. 

We cannot shrug off this hatred as some- 
thing that existed only afar—for some of it 
Was expressed here in Oklahoma. Certainly 
it was the sentiment of only an infinitesimal _ 
few, but it existed here in our own State. 

Opposition to President Lyndon B. John- 
zon appears to be following much the same 
Pattern as did opposition to Kennedy. 

Certainly It is every citizen's privilege and 
duty to oppose any and all administration 
Policies he feels are wrong. Certainly he 
has every right to voice his opposition, or 
Agreement, and vote as he chooses. 

‘When political differences are transformed 
into personal hatred, however, It's time for 
& bit of self-analysis. 

Unfortunately there are some books being 
circulated now which seem to be written for 
the purpose of creating personal hatred. 

These hate books should be read with 
discriminating care, if at all, and then tossed 
into the ashcan. 


We Have Representation Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
place.an editorial by Dwight C. Wether- 
holt, editor of the Gallipolis Daily Trib- 
une, in the Recorp. This editorial deals 
with the problems of representation and 
reapportionment being faced by many 
States today. This problem is one of 
growing and immediate interest to 
thoughtful citizens everywhere: 

WE Have REPRESENTATION PROBLEMS 


It is rather difficult for the average citizen 
to keep track of all of the things that con- 
cern him in changes taking place in our 
method of government. ‘They keep piling up 
on every hand, and he hardly knows which 
way to turn, In a presidential election year 
it is difficult for the voter to concentrate on 
much but what is on the Federal scene. In 
reality the most important things are hap- 
pening in the State and local levels, and at 
the same time it is extremely important that 
he keep a weather eye on the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. Ohio, along with sev- 
eral other States is faced with the problem 
of reapportionment. This means a lot to 
rural counties like Gallia, and it could easily 
lead to almost the elimination of some of 
our representation, or at least reduce the 
effectiveness of the rural viewpoint. 

‘The decision recently handed down by 
the Supreme Court shakes our whole system 
of government in that it claims States like 
Ohio unconstitutionally adopted the Federal 
system of representation by people and area. 
Tt would appear that they did not take into 
consideration that our present form of de- 
mocracy has worked pretty well under the 
system of checks and balances. There are 
many in our land who feel that the Court 
has so far removed itself from the pulse of 
the people that it takes a lofty position which 
is far from the will of the majority of people. 

In our book less of the representa- 
tion ratio in a State legislature between the 
urban and rural sections makes no difer- 
ence. A State to be great should be equally 
interested In the progress and advancement 
of the State as a whole. If one segment of 


the State is neglected the whole State suf- 
fers. There are some in the big metropolitan 
areas who feel that they should not be taxed 
for the benefit of the whole State population, 
and we cannot agree with that selfish line 
‘of thought. 

‘The shattering of our framework of gov- 
ernment took place with the June 15 decision 
of the Court, which states that the equal 
protection clause of the Constitution re- 
quires both houses of the State legislatures 
to be apportioned on a strictly population 
basis. It is surprising that only a few years 
ago there was no question but that the State 
legislative reapportionment was a matter 
which the Supreme Court would not and 
should not concern itself. 

The Court handed down an opinion in 
1948 which said: “It would be strange indeed, 
and doctrinaire, for this Court, applying 
broad constitutional concepts as due proc- 
ess and equal protection of the laws, to 
deny a State the power to assure a proper dif- 
fusion of political initiative as between its 
thinly populated counties and those having 
concentrated masses, in view of the fact that 
the latter have practical opportunities for 
exerting their political weight at the polls 
not available to the former. ‘The Constitu- 
tion—a practical instrument of government 
makes no such demands on the States.” 
Here in Ohio the constitution specifies how 
and when, every 10 years, the apportionment 
board shall apportion the legislature. The 
last was made in 1961, but that apparently 
does not satisfy the demands now made 
under the High Court's decision. The whole 
thing smacks of politics and you and I stand 
to be the losers.—D.0.W. 


A Free American Press Guarantees Our 
Freedom—Newspapermen Are Fighters 
for the Truth—Honesty and Courage 
Are the Hallmarks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 
Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few months varied attacks upon the 


press of this Nation concerning both the 
integrity of the press and the veracity of 
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the news which it prints have appeared. 
These are serious charges, but not so 
grave as those that challenge the basic 
right that the press is entitled to under 
the Constitution. Freedom of the 
press—complete freedom—is one of our 
most valued privileges and one which we 
should protect at all costs. Certainly this 
is what separates us from Tass and Izves~ 
tia, and every American should be aware 
of the great responsibilities of our Na- 
tion’s press as well as the vital service 
which it performs. 

The Vallejo Times-Herald, one of the 
finest papers in California, recently 
stressed the importance of this issue in 
a timely and succinct editorial which I 
am sure will be of interest to those who 
wish to conserve our basic freedoms: 

‘There is no need to wait until another Na- 
tional Newspaper Week to remind Ameri- 
cans that the greatest guarantee of their 
freedom rests within the framework of a 
free press. 

‘After all, a reminder now and then can 
do no harm, and it just might do tremen- 
dous good to refresh the memory of those 
who may have forgotten it. 

‘With possibly the exception of England, 
with certain qualifications, and West Ger- 
many, with even more qualifications, the only 
free press is right here in our own United 
States, 


For a long time, there has been a tendency 
to take for granted this freedom of the press, 
with Americans knowing but falling to 
realize that it is, indeed, an unassailable 
bastion of our Uberty. 

Hollywood, when the knuckleheads were 

the zoo down there before they all 
‘went broke, served neither a free American 
press nor the American people themselves by 
depicting newspaper reporters as 
but addlebrained characters with a heart of 
gold, a press pass in their hat, and a genius 
for being irresponsible. 

Editors always wore eyeshades, dictating 
stories to a blond secretary—which isn't the 
way it works—while publishers were pale- 
faced and dreamy individuals who sat in a 
hugo office with foot-deep rugs and read 
Byron by the hour. 

‘The way Hollywood dished it out in movies 
about newspapers, the one thing the reporter, 
lady secretary, editor and publisher never 
had to worry about was truth, 

Tt was about that time, too, that the 
Hildy Johnson of front page arrived to sym- 
bolize everybody's concept of what a news- 
paper reporter was like. 

‘And there were a few Hildy Johnsons on 
the staffs of America’s newspapers back in 
those days. But they never lasted very 
long. They got fired, because they could 
not meet the high standards of reporting 
demanded by the Nation's newspapers. 

‘They were charming bums—but they were 
not newspapermen in the high tradition of 
this country’s thousands of daily news- 
Papers, big or small. 

Nevertheless, a lot of Americans believed 


Wapa] 
genius who invented the verb “brainwashed” 
had not yet arrived but that is what Holly- 
wood, up to a certain point, helped to do to 
the American people in relation to news- 
papers. They decided that what you read 
in your newspaper was something to be taken 
with a grain of salt. 

‘This was ridiculous, of course, if for no 
other reason than the very realistic fact 
that there are lbe] laws and another even 
more realistic fact—a poor product does not 
stay on the market very long. 

And those newspapers whose publishers 
were so naive as to think they could deal 
now and then in something other than the 
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truth and nothing but the truth discovered 
that they no longer were in business. 

Nevertheless, thanks to the Hollywood of 
those days, the integrity of the American 
press was impugned—and a lot of it stuck. 
‘The Commies couldn't have done it any 
better. 

‘The facts are, at the reporter level, that 
no profession in the world has higher stand- 
ards of honesty and decency. Fact is gos- 
pel. College trained, aware they are part 
of a great American tradition, today’s re- 
porters are highly intelligent, dedicated men 
‘and women whose average annual salary 1s 
perhaps higher than the average lawyer, liv- 
ing by the truth and only the truth. 

Like every other business, the newspaper 
business has its glamor boys and girls. 
‘These are the columnists, and with tele- 
vision coming of age, there has been an in- 
creasing trend—almost as a defensive mech- 
‘ntsm—toward more columns, and certainly 
more interpretive writing, even in the news 
columns, 

Columnists sometimes have an ax to grind, 
fust as sometimes newspapers have an ax to 
grind. But the grinding manifests itself on 
the editorial page, where the readers can 
take an opinion—or leave it. 

‘This is not to be confused with the facts— 
and only the facts—in the news columns of 
any newspaper in America, 

‘The reporter who does not report facts 
does not keep his job. ‘The editor who does 
not demand facts and only facts from his 
reporters does not last. And the publisher 
who does not demand this kind of a news- 
paper from his editor ceases to own a news- 
Paper because he is out of business. 

The result has been that America has a 
free press that can be trusted. Courage, like 
anything else, is a relative thing, and some 
newspapers have more courage than others. 
But the overall picture is one of a coura- 
geous, crusading American press aware of 
its trust and its responsibility to the Ameri- 
can people and the high tradition of its own 
breed. 

So American newspapers, through the dec- 
ades, have been on the ramparts, guarding 
those ramparts and guarding the American 
People and American democracy. 

Always the first objective of the tyrants in 
our own generation have been a Nation's 
newspapers. Hitler belittled them—before 
he took them over, causing them to become 
vehicles of Nazi propaganda, 

Mussolini—there was a Mussolini, too, once 
‘upon a time—followed the same pattern in 
Italy. 

He sent out his black-shirted cohorts to 
abuse the press, to preach that the newspa- 
pers could not be trusted, and when the 
Itallan people had thus been brainwashed, 
Il Duce—you don't see that anymore—took 
Over the newspapers and the Italian people 
along with the ne: , because no longer 
did the Italian people have an army of the 
fourth estate, upon the frontlines of free- 
dom, to defend them. 

Ana Stalin knew what to do. Give them a 
Pravda to believe—or else, and a simple and 
basic rule: don’t print the truth—distort the 
truth or hide the truth completely. 

Americans know all this, of course, but 
also must realize it, too, and remember that 
an honest, trustworthy, courageous American 
free press 1s not to be compared in the same 
breath with Pravda. Those who would do 
this are painting themselves with their own 
brush—and let them be so identified. 

‘This is a free America, and they have the 
right to do it, Just as they have a right to 
boo a free American press. 

But because this is, indeed, a free America, 
they aren't kidding anybody, including a free 
American press, and most of all a free Ameri- 


learned their history not just from the his- 
tory books, but in the Meuse-Argonne and 
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at Ypres, or along the Tenaru or maybe Bas- 
togne, or the rice paddies of Korea. 

‘The American press is free, which is some- 
thing even the boys on Pravda will admit 
when the boss isn’t looking. It is still a 
fighting d It is to be trusted. And 
it intends to stay that way. 

We thought we'd Just remind everybody; 
on a pleasant Sunday morning. 


Administration of Research and Develop- 
ment Grants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA ke 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
submitted to you this morning the second 
report of the Select Committee on Gov- 
ernment Research, This report is the 
first substantive study to be completed 
by the committee and is entitled “Ad- 
ministration of Research and Develop- 
ment Grants.” As the title would imply, 
the study presents, for the use of, the 
House and the interested public, a com- 
prehensive review of the current pro- 
cedures by which some 85 offices in 30 
Government departments and agencies 
support scientific research by the instru- 
mentality of a grant, as distinguished 
from the contract instrument, 

As was indicated in our first progress 
report, this study of research grants is 
but 1 of 10 studies now underway 
which have been designed to cover the 
full range of the Government's $15 bil- 
lion research and development programs. 
Of that amount, approximately 10 per- 
cent or $15 billion are currently ex- 
pended in pursuit of scientific knowledge; 
that is, basic research. About one-half 
of this amount, or roughly $720 million, 
are expended in slightly more than 20,000 
grants. The remainder of the federally 
financed basic research is done either 
outside the Government under contracts 
or within Government laboratories. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, while 
the grant programs are a modest portion 
of our overall research and development 
expenditures, they are nonetheless a 
vital portion in that they are central to 
our support and conduct of basic re- 
search. 

Because of the relatively modest na- 
ture of this program, this is not the re- 
port in which one would be likely to 
expect findings or recommendations 
looking toward spectacular savings of 
money. Programs involving the larger 
expenditures will be treated in some of 
our committee's forthcoming reports. 
As I will point out in a few moments, 
however, we have identified one area, re- 
lating to the use of the science informa- 
tion exchange, in which efficient use of 
this exchange as a coordinating device 
by the NIH has brought savings of up- 
ward of $5 million by eliminating poten- 
tially duplicating projects. These sav- 
ings are of particular importance when 
we consider that the annual budget for 
the science information exchange is only 
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$1.5 million; hence, the savings in one 
Government agency grant program alone 
pay for the entire service several times 
over. We haye made recommendations 
which, when implemented, will enlarge 
the effectiveness of this device, by mak- 
ing it apply to many agencies which do 
not now obtain or exploit the potential 
benefits. Such savings in time and 
money should improve the general effi- 
ciency of our grant programs and, I 
might add, would more than pay for the 
entire cost of operating our committee's 
14-month investigation. 

Before outlining briefly the findings 
and recommendations contained in our 
study, Mr. Speaker, let me say that this 
report is the product of devoted effort on 
the part of many people. We have 
received fine cooperation from many 
Government officials concerned with re- 
Search and development programs; out- 
standing members of the scientific, uni- 
versity, and business communities have 
advised with us through several drafts of 
this report. In addition, I personally 
appreciate the fine, completely nonparti- 
san contributions and support which I 
have received from every member of the 
committee. 

Mr, Speaker, the committee recognizes 
the unsurpassed quality of American 
research—and I can think of no more 
dramatic, current demonstration of this 
quality than our latest moon shot. We 
also recognize the enormous contribution 
which our great Government and pri- 
vate research institutions have made in 
undergirding such a spectacular develop- 
mental achievement, as well as achieve- 
ments in medical, earth, physical, and 
social sciences generally. 

The committee nonetheless has found 
need for improvement in the adminis- 
tration of our Federal grant programs, 
both general and specific. Evidence is 
still being received and analyzed, but on 
the basis of our findings so far, the com- 
mittee has made, in this report, recom- 
mendations looking to such improve- 
ment. 

For example, although the Congress 
has taken steps to insure its control of 
research grant policy, the methods by 
which it can do so need clearer defini- 
tion. The committee has therefore rec- 
ommended, in the present report, the 
following: 

First. That requirements for depart- 
ments and agencies to report research 
and development grants to the Congress 
Should be consolidated in one statute, 
and made uniform for “all departments 
and agencies. 

Second. That to make such agency 
Teports more readily useful, there should 
be in each House a central catalog, which 
should also be published, for wider 
Circulation. 

‘Third. That reports concerning grants 
should be sent not only to the congres- 
sional committees designated in the vari- 
ous existing statutes, but to all commit- 
tees having legislative concern with those 
grants. 

The committee has also found that 
within the executive branch, there is & 
lack of. centralized information about 
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grants—particularly grants which are 
currently in progress. A step toward 
correcting this lack has been taken by 
means of the science information ex- 
change, operated within the Smithsonian 
Institution under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. But the com- 
mittee has found that this exchange, 
which could be an invaluable tool both 
for researchers and research administra- 
tors, is, in effect, being undercut. De- 
partments and agencies which should be 
supplying it information about their on- 
going programs are, in fact, withholding 
it and, instead, setting up private, com- 
peting, miniature exchanges within 
themselves. 

We have, therefore, made several rec- 
ommendations in this report aimed at 
strengthening the science information 
exchange as a source of information 
about research in progress or under con- 
sideration, particularly by continued 
support and greater compliance by de- 
partments and agencies which adminis- 
ter grants. 

Another issue to which our report ad- 
dresses itself is that of communication 
between the grant-administering agen- 
cies and the scientific community. To 
prevent the impression that departments 
and agencies are more limited in their 
research interests than is actually the 
case, we have recommended open and 
widespread publicity of Government re- 
search interests. In addition, this rec- 
ommendation would prevent leaving it to 
chance that a qualified researcher will 
somehow happen to learn where his ideas 
and talents might be profitably employed 
or supported. 

The committee has also been dis- 
turbed by the suggestions voiced in 
some quarters that there is an actual 
or implied grant review establishment 
or advisory elite from which the Fed- 
eral departments and agencies draw 
their external advisers to judge grant 
applications. Such an establishment, if 
it exists, might tend to concentrate re- 
search grants in a handful of outstand- 
ing universities. While this suggestion 
receives a small measure of support by 
a trend away from small grants, the evi- 
dence has not been conclusive, and the 
committee will continue to investigate. 
Meanwhile, we have recommended that 
small grants continue to be made so as 
to utilize the talents of scientists work- 
ing in smaller institutions. 

Before I leave the subject of publicity, 
I should note that we have recorded our 
dissatisfaction with the poor news show- 
ing of the Federal Government’s part in 
scientific research. News about partic- 
ular research and development efforts 
and achievements far outstrips news 
about the Government’s financial re- 
sponsibility for many of these efforts 
and achievements. Our report cites sig- 

anot examples of this and we have 
therefore recommended that news re- 
leases issued by institutions which re- 
ceive Federal grants be required to state 
continually that Government funds 
made the particular research possible. 
‘The taxpayers, the committee feels, are 
entitled to know what their tax dollars 
are accomplishing, 
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Many of the universities working on 
research under Federal grants have 
complained that the prevailing statutory 
limitations on indirect cost reimburse- 
ment which may be charged Actes Se 
are causing them financial loss. 
these limitations apply to grants, but noe 
to contracts, many umiversities have 
stopped, or will soon stop, doing research 
for the Government under grants, and 
will work only under contract. The 
committee feels that there has grown 
up an unjustifiable double standard in 
this area, and we have, therefore, rec- 
ommended that a single standard be 
adopted for determining allowable and 
nonallowable costs. The committee has 
also recommended that a university re- 
ceiving a grant be permitted to choose 
one of two alternative ways of re- 
covering indirect costs: First, a provi- 
sional rate for billing purposes, which 
would be adjusted after eventual audit; 
or second, a fiat 15 percent of direct costs, 
in which case there would be no need 
for the university with few projects to 
itemize, or the Government to audit, the 
indirect charges. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the committee 
has found that not only because of these 
cost limitations, but also because of the 
morass of administrative detail with 
which it has become surrounded, the re- 
search grant has been losing its value as 
the valuable research instrument the 
Congress intended it to be. 

‘The committee has, therefore, strongly 
recommended that the grant be rescued 
from this morass and be restored to its 
intended function as laid down by the 
Congress when it enacted Public Law 85- 
934—"“to stimulate and support funda- 
mental research”—and to honor “the 
concept of maximum freedom of action 
for the scientific investigator.” 

Mr. Speaker, these are the tentative 
recommendations of the select commit- 
tee with respect to the administration of 
Federal grants for research and develop- 
ment. They have been made on the 
basis of the committee's findings to date. 

Final recommendations will await com- 
Seton of the committee's investigations. 
As these progress, we will issue additional 
reports which will number, by present 
indications, nine, carrying the following 
titles: “Facilities for Research and De- 
velopment”; “Fiscal and Contractual 
Policies and Procedures”; “Impact of 
Government Reserach”; “Student As- 
sistance in Higher Education”; “Inter- 
agency Coordination of Research and 

Development Projects”; “Statistical Re- 
view of Government Research and De- 
velopment”; “Documentation, Dissemi- 
nation, and Use of Research and De- 
velopment Results”; “Manpower for Re- 
search and Development”; and “National 
Goals and Policies.” 

There will then follow the committee’s 
final report, which will contain the com- 
mittee’s final conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 

I believe the material we have de- 
veloped in this study, and will develop in 
our further reports, will be of invaluable 
assistance to the standing committees of 
the House concerned, as all of them are, 
with research and development. 
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Hub of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


oF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr.MONAGAN. Mr, Speaker, the city 
of Meriden, Conn., has been engaged in 
a broad redevelopment program. This 
effort has simultaneously combined 
major highway construction with large- 
scale urban renewal. 

Just a month ago, Meriden received 
a $1.7 million grant from the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency for its 44- 
acre Route 6-A connector project. 
Under the impetus of this and State as- 
sistance this centrally located city is be- 
coming a transformed and revitalized 
community. 

An editorial which recently appeared 
in the Morning Record, one of Meriden's 
fine newspapers, on August 5, 1964, re- 
flects the civic pride of the Meriden- 
Wallingford area in the progress and 
new-found urban vitality which the re- 
development program is making possible. 
Likewise, it is encouraging to find a 
hearty response on the part of private 
industry and enterprise in bolstering the 
project with new business. I am grati- 
fied by this editorial enthusiasm from 
a community which is playing a major 
role in the growth and development of 
the State of Connecticut. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the editorial herewith: 
Hun or Connscricur 

‘They used to call Boston the hub of the 
uuniverse—that’s where that Hub City tag 
came from. Now New York likes to claim 
the same distinction, and backs it up with 
tremendous centralization in industry, ship- 


‘Wallingford area as tt will be when the new 
highways are done is a hub with the great 
spokes of superroad thrusting north and 
south to the metropolitan centers. 

‘And these are only two of the spokes. Soon 
Route 6-A will be connected and feeding into 
Route 6, itself in the process of rebuilding. 
To the west, Route 6-A will connect with 
Route I-84 and the great new Route 8 in 
‘Waterbury, And the big old roads, the park- 
way, and the Berlin Turnpike and Route 5, 
will’ take on new life and contribute new 
mobility when they are freed of their burden 
of through traffic, 


‘The shape of all these things to come is 
Just beginning to emerge, and Meriden and 
Wallingford are starting to plan to take 
advantage of them. 

‘The research and industrial park is. the 
prize opportunity for both communities to 
capitalize on their hub position, to tap the 
main current for a share of the energy. Some 
services must be provided before the city 
and the town can expect to benefit taxwise 
and jobwise from this strategically located 
industrial complex. But once the highways 
are built and access roads are arranged for, 
‘we can expect real returns. 

‘Meriden is making a ground-breaking try 
to harness redevelopment with highway 
building for“a new start downtown. Our 
triple renewal plan is one of the most com- 
prehensive and imaginative, we'll bet, that 
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has ever been developed to combine two 
kinds of progress. . 

‘And around these two major starters, all 
sorts of private initiative and enterprise are 
forwarding smaller developments. 

‘This is the hub, all right. In a matter of 
months, now, the wheel will really start to 
tum. 


Southern Indiana Loses a Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr, President, for 
nearly 30 years, Rudolph H. Grabow, 
known to everyone as “Rudy,” lived and 
worked in southern Indiana. He made 
his home in Bedford. From the time of 
his arrival there in 1937 until his retire- 
ment in 1956, he was supervisor of the 
Hoosier National Forest. Under his 
guidance, it grew from 34,500 acres, with 
3,500 acres planted in trees, to 115,000 
acres, with 16,000 acres of new planta- 
tions. 

Rudy Grabow died on July 29. His 
passing was noted in a warm editorial 
tribute published on August 4 in the 
Bloomington, Ind., daily Herald-Tele- 
phone. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sournenn INDIANA LOSES A FRIEND 

Rudolph H. Grabow, whose untimely death 
last. Wednesday evening shocked his host- of 
friends in Bloomington and the remainder 
of Indiana, was not a native of Bedford, but 
his roots grew deep there and his heart was 
in the community which he adopted as his 
home for more than a quarter of a century. 

Rudy, as he was known by almost, every- 
body, went to Bedford in 1937 to take over 
the supervision of the Hoosier National For- 
est which at the time was a fledgling opera- 
tion. It had existed for only 2 years. But 
under his expert guidance, the Hooster For- 
est grew and grew. When he went to Bed- 
ford, the forest had only 34,600 acres. Only 
3,500 acres had been planted in trees. When 
he retired in 1956, the forest had grown to 
115,000 acres and 16,000 acres were new plan- 
tations. He had also taken over direction of 
the Wayne National Forest in Ohio several 
years before his retirement. 

‘The beautiful stands of white, red, and 
Virginia pines and other varieties of trees 
which he planted and which now are be- 
coming stately trees which are contributing 
increasingly to the economy of southern 
Indiana stand as monuments to an out- 
standing forester. There was little doubt 
that Rudy Grabow was one of the best in 
his field. He loved his work and the results 
of his efforts showed it. 

We recall during the big Dutch Ridge fire 
in 1952 that Rudy loaded every vehicle he 
could find with firefighting equipment and 
personally recruited every man he could to 
fight the fire. He was visibly shaken as the 
fire invaded young pine plantations. It was 
a night of bitter cold and extreme heat—de- 
pending on where you were in relation to the 
fire. 


Mr. Grabow was not happy to leave the 
Forest Service which had been his life so 
many years, His interest in forests dated 
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back to his elementary school days. He once 
recalled that a pal of his at a county school 
was always able to tell him what species vari- 
ous trees were. He determined to learn for 
himself. 


Part of his early experience with wood was 
of a diferent variety though—carrying in 
wood for the wood stove every morning. 

Rudy's curiosity in the forest was aroused 
in early lfe and never fully satisfied. In 
addition to directing the operation in many 
thousands of acres of Government-owned 
forest, he practiced what he preached and 
managed a 200-acre tree farm of his own. 

‘He came out of the University of Minnesota 
College of Forestry in 1920 as a graduate 
forester. His college work, incidentally, had 
been interrupted by World War I. 

He went to the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis. as his first forestry Job. 
‘There he did research on forest utilization— 
everything dealing with wood, wood proper- 
ties, and byproducts. He remained there 
until 1927 when he went to the Brunswick 
Balke Collendar Co. at Marquette, Mich., 
where he had charge of the kiln drying of 
bowling pins. That was a brief career, how- 
ever, since 8 months later he started forestry 
work for the Los Angeles County Forestry 
Service of California. 

Still on the move, in 1934 he returned to 
Nicolet National Forest, Rhinelander, Wis., 
where he remained for 2 years, after which 
he became assistant chief of the division of 
information and education in the Milwaukee 
office, serving nine Midwestern States. 

Then came his final move—to Bedford as 
supervisor of the Hoosier National Forest. 
He had adopted an infant and brought it 
to full adulthood. He liked the hills of 
southern Indiana, and when he retired in 
1956 he had no desire to leave this area. 
After several jobs, including executive secre- 
tary of the Bedford Chamber of Commerce, 
he took a Job as industrial development man- 
ager of the Monon Railroad. In this capac- 
ity he could have resided almost anywhere 
in Indiana, but Bedford had become his 
home. His friends and interests were there, 
and he stayed. 

Mr. Grabow worked tirelessly for the bet- 
terment of southern Indiana. He abounded 
in energy and the enthusiasm which he dis- 
played is seldom found in a man his age. 
Retirement from the Forest Service meant 
only a change in career and new frontiers to 
conquer. 

Rudy was a clean-living man who possessed 
a charming personality which won for him 
new friends wherever he went, His acquaint- 
anceship in southern Indiana became sur- 
prisingly large. 

He was a fine citizen—the kind that no 
community can afford to lose. 


Management Principles of the National 
Park System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW mMexICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr, Speaker, on Mon- 
day, August 3, our distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Stewart L. 
Udall, released a memorandum which he 
has written to the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, concerning the man- 
agement of our national park system. 

Secretary Udall, in his memorandum, 
has clearly spelled out the management 
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principles to be followed by the National 
Park Service in the management of the 
three categories of areas which have 
been placed in the national park system 
by the Congress during the almost. 100 
years since the beginning of the national 
Park movement with the establishment 
of Yellowstone National Park in 1872. 
In addition, the Secretary has set forth 
six long-range objectives to guide the 
Eak of the national park sys- 

m. 

‘The National Park Service was estab- 
lished by the Congress on August 25, 
1916. In a letter of May 13, 1918, the 
then Secretary of the Interior, Franklin 
K. Lane, outlined the management prin+ 
ciples to guide the new Service in its 
management of the national parks and 
National monuments then included 
Within the national park system. Every 
Succeeding Secretary has reaffirmed 
three principles, and Secretary Udall, in 
his memorandum, has reaffirmed them 
in the management of the natural areas 
of the system. However, during thein- 
tervening years, the Congress has ex- 
panded the national park system to in- 
clude areas of historical significance, as 
well as areas having national recrea- 
tional significance. Secretary Udall’s 
memorandum develops additional man- 
agement principles for these new cate- 
Gories of areas. 

Without doubt Secretary Udall's 
Memorandum is. the most significant 
pronouncement by any Secretary in. 
Tecent times concerning the management 
of our national park system. I take 
great pleasure in commending him for 
the fine statement he has issued. It 
Should go a long way in answering ques- 
tions concerns the types of areas in- 
cluded within the national park system, 
as well as clarifying the management 
Policies of the National Park Service with 
respect to these categories of areas. 

I think this management memoran- 
dum demonstrates the confidence that 
the Secretary of the Interior has in the 
Director and his top assistants of the 
National Park Service. As chairman of 
the Subcommittee on National Parks, I 
am proud to state to this body that I, 
too, have great confidence in the top 
Management of our national park sys- 
tem headed by George B. Hartzog, Jr. 

The text of the memorandum of Sec- 
retary Udall follows: 

Starement or Srewarr L, UDALL, SECRETARY 
or rH INTERIOR 

As the golden anniversary of the Na- 
tional Park Service draws near, and we ap- 
Proach the final years of the Mission 66 
Program, it is appropriate to take stock of the 
events of the past and to plan for the future. 
The accomplishments of the past are not only 
& source of pride; they are also a source of 
Suldance for the future. 

‘The accelerating rate of change in our s0- 
ciety today poses a major challenge to the 
National Park Service and its evolving rè- 
Sponsibilities for the management of the 
national park system. The response to such 
changes calls for clarity of purpose, increas- 
ing knowledge, speedier action and adapt- 
ability to changing needs and demands upon 
Our diverse resources, 

In recognition of this need, a year ago I 
approved a comprehensive study of the long- 
Tange objectives, organization and manage- 
ment of the National Park Service. More- 
Over, I was pleased to have had the cpportu- 
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nity to participate in the conference of 
challenges at Yosemite National Park, at 
which this study was discussed by the per- 
sonnel of the Service. 

In looking back at the legislative- enact- 
ments (stimmary attached) that have shaped 
the national park system, it ls clear that the 
Congress has included within the growing 
system three different categories of areas— 
natural, historical, and recreational. 

Natural areas are the oldest category, 
reaching back the establishment of Yel- 
Jowstone National Park almost a century ago. 
A little later historical areas began to be 
authorized, culminating in the broad char- 
ter for historical preservation set forth in 
the Historic Sites Act of 1935, In recent 
decades, with exploding population and 
diminishing open space, the urgent need for 
national recreation areas is receiving new 
emphasis and attention. 

‘The long-range study has brought into 
sharp.focus the fact that a single, broad- 
management concept encompassing these 
three categories of areas within the system 
is. inadequate either’ for their proper pre- 
servation or for realization of their full po- 
tential for public use as embodied in the 
expressions of congressional policy. Each of 
these categories requires a separate manage- 
ment concept and a separate set of manage- 
ment: principles coordinated to form one 
organic management plan for the entire sys- 
tem. 

Following the act of August 25, 1916, es- 
tablishing the National Park Service, the 
then Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. 
Lane, in a letter of May 13, 1918, to the first 
Director of the National Park Service, Ste- 
phen T. Mather, outlined the management 
principles which were to guide the Service 
in its management of the areas then in- 
cluded within the system. ‘That letter, 
sometimes called the Magna Carta of the 
national parks, is quoted, In part, as follows: 

“For the information of the public an out- 
line of the administrative policy to which 
the new Service will adhere may now be 
announced, This policy is based on three 
broad principles: First, that the national 
parks must be maintained in absolutely un- 
impaired form for the use of future genera- 
tions as well as those of our own times; sec- 
ond, that they are set apart:for the use, ob- 


“servation, health, and pleasure of the people; 


and third, that the national interest must 
dictate all decisions affecting public or pri- 
vate enterprise In the parks,” 

‘The principles enunciated in this letter 
have been fully supported over the years by 
my predecessors, ‘They are still applicable 
for us today, and I reaffirm them. 

Consistent with specific congressional en- 
actments, the following principles are ap- 
proved for your guidance in the manage- 
ment of the three categories of areas now 
included within the system. Utilizing the 
results of the new broad program of resource 
studies, you should proceed promptly to 
develop such detailed guidelines ss may be 
needed for the operation of each of these 
categories of areas. 

NATURAL AREAS 
Resource management 

‘The management and use of natural areas 
shall be guided by the 1918 directive of Sec- 
retary Lane. Additionally, management 
shall be directed toward maintaining, and 
where necessary reestablishing, Indigenous 
plant and animal life, in keeping with the 
March 4, 1963, recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Board on Wildlife Management. 

In those areas having significant historical 
resources, management shall be patterned 
after that of the historical areas category to 
the extent compatible with the primary pur- 
pose for which the area was established. 

Resource use 

Provide for all appropriate use and enjoy- 

ment by the people, that can be accom- 
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modated without impairment of the natural 
values, Park management shall recognize 
and respect wilderness as a whole environ- 
ment of living things whose use and enjoy- 
ment depend on thelr continuing interrela~ 
tionship free of man's spoliation. 

Physical developments 

‘They shall be limited to those that are 
necessary and appropriate, and provided only 
under carefully controlled safeguards against 
unregulated and indiscriminate use, so that 
the least damage to park values will be 
eaused. Location, design, and material, to 
the highest practicable degree, shall be con- 
sistent with the preservation and conserva- 
tion of the grandeur of the natural environ- 
ment, 

HISTORICAL AREAS 
Resource management 

Management shall. be directed toward 
maintaining and, where necessary, restoring 
the historical integrity of structures, sites, 
and objects significant to the commemora- 
tion of illustration of the historical story. 

Resource use 

Visitor uses shall be those which seek ful- 
fillment in authentic presentations of his- 
toric structures, objects, and sites, and the 
memorialization of historic intlividuals or 
events. Visitor use of significant natural 
resources should be encouraged when such 
use can be accommodated without detriment 
to historical values. 

Physical developments 

Physical developments shall be those neces- 
sary for achieving the management and use 
objectives: 

RECREATIONAL AREAS: 

Resource management 
„Outdoor recreation shall be recognized as 
the dominant or primary resource manage- 
ment objective. Natural resources within the 
area may be utilized and managed for addi- 
tional purposes where such additional uses 
are compatible with fulfilling the recreation 
mission of the area. Scenie, historical, scien- 
tific, scarce, or disappearing resources within 
recreational areas shall be managed compati- 
ble with the primary recreation mission of 
the area, 

_ Resource use 

Primary emphasis shall be placed on active 
Participation in outdoor recreation in @ 
pleasing environment, 

Physical developments 

Physical developments shall promote the 
realization of the management and use ob- 
fectives. The scope and type of develop- 
ments, as well as thelr design, materials, and 
construction, should enhance and promote 
the use and enjoyment of the recreational 
resources of the area, ` 

LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVES 

While the establishment of management 
principles to guide the operation of the three 
categories of areas within the system is vital, 
I belleve it is of equal consequence that we 
now identify the long-range objectives of the 
National Park Service, The objectives de- 
veloped by the Service have been recom: 
mended to me by my Advisory Board on Na- 
tional Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and 
Monuments. I am approving these objec- 
tives, as follows: = 

1. To provide for the highest quality of use 
and enjoyment of the national park system 
by increased millions of visitors in years to 
come, 

2. To conserve and manage for their high- 
est purpose the natural, historical, and rec- 
reational resources of the national park 
system. 

3. To develop the national park system 
through inclusion of additional areas of 
scenic, scientific, historical, and recreational 
value to the Nation. 
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4. To participate actively with organiza- 
tions of this and other nations in conserv- 
ing, improving, and renewing the total 
environment. 5 

5. To communicate the cultural, inspira- 
tional, and recreational significance of the 
American heritage as represented in the na- 
tional park system. 

6. To increase the effectiveness of the Na- 
tional Park Service as a “people serving” 
organization dedicated to park conservation, 
historical preservation, and outdoor recrea- 
tion. : 

You should develop such goals and proce- 
dures as may be necessary to implement these 
objectives. 

In the development of these goals and pro- 
cedures, I think, it is important to emphasize 
that effective management of the national 
park system will not be achieved by pro- 
grams that look only within the parks with- 
Out respect to the pressures, the influences, 
and the needs beyond park boundaries. The 
report of my Advisory Board on Wildlife 
Management emphasizes this observation. 

‘The concern of the National Park Service 
is the wilderness, the wildlife, the history, 
‘the recreational opportunities, etc, within 
the areas of the system and the appropriate 
uses of these resources. The responsibilities 
of the Service, however, cannot be achieved 
solely within the boundaries of the areas it 
administers. = 

The Service has an equal obligation to 
stand as a vital, vigorous, effective force in 
the cause of preserving the total environ- 
ment of our Nation. The concept of the 
total environment includes not, only the 
Jand, but also the water and the air, the past 
as well as the present, the useful as well as 
the beautiful, the wonders of man as well as 
the wonders of nature, the urban environ- 
ment as well as the natural landscape. I 
am pleased that among its contributions, the 
Service is identifying national historic and 
natural history landmarks throughout the 
country and is cooperating in the Historic 
American Buildings Survey. 

It is obvious that the staggering demand 
for outdoor recreation projected for this 
country will eventually inundate public park 
areas unless public and private agencies and 
individuals join in common effort, Na- 
tional park administrators must seek meth. 
ods to achieve close cooperation with all land. 
managing agencies, considering broad re- 
gional needs, if lands for public outdoor rec- 
Teation sufficient to the future needs of the 
Nation are to be provided. 

‘The national parklands have a major role 
in providing superlative opportunities for 
outdoor recreation, but they have other “peo- 
ple serving" values. They can provide an 
experience in conservation education for the 
young people of the country, they can enrich 
our literary and artistic consciousness, they 
can help create social values, contribute to 
our civic consciousness, remind us of our 
debt to the land of our fathers. 

Preserving the scenic and scientific gran- 
deur of the Nation, presenting {ts history, 
Providing healthful outdoor recreation for 
the enjoyment of our people, working with 
others to provide the best possible relation- 
ships of human beings to their toal environ- 
ment; this is the theme which binds together 
the management principles and objectives 
ef the National Park Service—this, for the 
National Park Service, is the road to the 
future. 


Summary or LEGISLATIVE LANDMARKS AFFECT- 
ING THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 

‘The act of March 1, 1872, establishing Yel- 
lowstone National Park, the first of its kind, 
in which the Congress lald down a new pub- 
lio land policy; namely, that portions of the 
public lands were to be "* * * reserved and 
withdrawn from settlement, occupancy or 
sale under the laws of the United States and 
dedicated and set apart as a public park or 
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pleasuring ground for the benefit and en- 
joyment of the people. * * * That * * * 
‘the Secretary of-the Interior * * * shall 
provide for the preservation, from injury or 
spoliation, of all timber, mineral deposits, 
natural curlosities or wonders within sald 
park, and their retention in their natural 
condition.” 

The national park concept decreed in this 
and subsequent national park acts is con- 
cerned with the “retention in their natural 
condition” of natural features and scenic 
Tesources, 

In the years after 1900, vandalism and in- 
discriminate looting of prehistoric Indian 
sites in the Southwest resulted in the pass- 
age of the Antiquities Act of 1906. ‘This act 
extended the earlier public land policy re- 
lating to natural parks to provide authority 
for the President, by proclamation, to set 
aside as national monuments “* * * his- 
toric landmarks, historic and prehistoric 
structures, and other objects of historic or 
scientific interest that are situated upon 
lands owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States.” 

By the act of August 25, 1916, the Con- 
gress established the National Park Service 
and assigned to it for administration all of 
the national parks and most of the national 
monuments theretofore established. In the 
1916 act the Congress also established a broad 
framework of policy for the administration 
of these areas; namely: 

“The Service * * * shall promote and reg- 
ulate the use of * * * national parks [and] 
monuments * * * by such means and meas- 
ures as conform to the fundamental pur- 
pose of the said parks [and] monuments 
+ + * which purpose is to conserve the 
scenery and the natural and historic objects 
and the wildlife therein and to provide for 
the enjoyment of the same in such manner 
and by such means as will leave them unim- 
paired for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.” 

‘The act of February 21, 1925, provided for 
“securing of lands in the Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains and Mammoth Cave Re- 
gions of Kentucky for perpetual preservation 
as national parks.” ‘This act led to the au- 
thorization by the Congress in 1926 of Great 
Smoky Mountains, Mammoth Cave and 
‘Shenandoah National Parks, supplementing 
Acadia, the first national park in the East. 
All of these parks involved the acquisition 
of lands in private ownership. The acquisi- 
tion of such lands, however, was to be ac- 
complished through donations. ‘These ac- 
tions were significant in that prior thereto 
the national parks and monuments had been 
set aside from the public lands. 

‘The act of March 3, 1933, providing for re- 
organization within the executive branch of 
the Government, resulted in an Executive 
order that transferred to the Department of 
the Interior for administration by the Na- 
tional Park Service the national memorials 
and parks of the Nation's Capital, national 
monuments, historical and military parks 
administered by other Federal agencies. 

‘The Historic Sites Act of August 21, 1935, 
established: “* * * a national policy to pre- 
serve for public use historic sites, buildings 
and objects of significance for the inspira- 
tion and benefit of the people of the United 
States.” 

The act also directed the Secretary of the 
Interior to carry out wide-ranging programs 
in the field of history and placed with the 
Secretary responsibility for national leader- 
ship in the field of historic preservation. 
Another provision of the act, which has had 
strong influence upon the development of 
the national park system, was the establish- 
ment of the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Bulldings and Monu- 
ments, 

‘The Park, Parkway and Recreation. Area 
Study Act of June 23, 1936, authorized among 
other things, studies looking toward the de- 
velopment of the national park system in- 
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cluding areas having primary recreational 
significance. 

The act of June 30, 1936, provided for the 
administration and maintenance of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway by the Secretary of the In- 
terior through the National Park Service, 
thus introducing the rural parkway concept 
into the system. 

‘The act of August 17, 1937, establishing 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore, marked the 
first national seashore to be established. 

The act of August 7, 1946, provides au- 

thority to the National Park Service for ad- 
ministration of recreation on areas under 
Jurisdiction of other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. The significance of this authority is 
reflected in cooperative agreements with the 
Bureau of Reclamation and others for the 
administration of such areas as Lake Mead, 
Glen Canyon, and similar national recreation. 
areas. 
‘The authorization of Cape Cod National 
Seashore by act of August 7, 1961, marked a 
new concept in the development of the na- 
tional park system; namely, the use of ap- 
propriated funds at the outset to purchase 
large natural area in its entirety for public 
enjoyment as-a park. Prior to this enact- 
ment, areas, for the most part, were estab- 
lished either by, setting aside portions of the 
public lands or from lands donated to the 
Federal Government initially by public or 
private interests. 

On January 31, 1962, the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission, estab- 
lished pursuant to an act of June 28, 1958, 
submitted its report to the President of the 
United States. The report contained far- 
reaching recommendations affecting the 
future of outdoor recreation. 

Many of the recommendations of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion are now bearing fruit and their imple- 
mentation has affected the national park 
system. For example, Policy Circular No, 1 
of the President's Recreation Advisory Coun- 
cil not only defines national recreation areas 
but also establishes broad guidelines regard- 
ing thelr management. Other pronounce- 
ments of the Council may be expected to 
have a continuing impact upon the national 
recreation areas of the national park system. 

On April 2, 1962, the Secretary of the In- 
terior established the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation and assigned to it the nationwide 
Tecreation planning and related functions 
of the Secretary then being performed by the 
National Park Service, under the authority 
of the Park, Parkway, and Recreation Area 
Study Act of 1936, 

The act of May 23, 1963, charged the Secre- 
tary with the responsibility “to promote the 
coordination and development of effective 
Programs relating to outdoor recreation.” 
The act states: “That the Congress finds and 
declares it to be desirable that all American 
People of present and future generations be 
assured adequate outdoor recreation re- 
sources, and that it is desirable for all levels 
of government and private interests to take 
Prompt and coordinated action to the extent 
practicable without diminishing or affecting 
their respective powers and functions to con- 
serve, develop, and utilize such resources for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the American 
peopl 


Vietnam Policy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
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following newsletter dated August 10, 
1964: 
Conczrsséan Rovexr L, Leocrrr REPORTS 
From WASHINGTON 
AN ELECTION ON ISSUES I 


Shortly the Democratic Party will meet in 
Washington for purposes of drafting a na- 
tonal platform for foreign and domestic 
matters which will potentially round out 
and framma the lees for battle next Novena 

r: 

American foreign policy obviously will be 
Father substantially drawn into question 
both generally and with respect to particular 
foreign countries, ‘The North Vietnamese, 
reasonably contained for 15 years, now have 
pparently undertaken aggressive naval ac- 
tion against the United States. As a result of 
bipartisan congressional support this force 
was met by the air arm of the U.S. Navy and 
Was throttled. 

SIPARTISANSHIP AT ITS BEST 


I am sure most Americans are proud of 
their country when bipartisan international 
efforts evolve from bitter domestic political 
debate. It would be tragic were the blè 
Partisan foreign policy effective since the 
‘onset of World War IT terminated next No- 
vember. 

American efforts of containment of com- 
munism in Vietnam- were commenced over 
15 years ago in southeast Asia. Some have 
said the United States has no policy in this 
grea. Far be this from truth. Walt Lipp- 
mann stated the position In a national pub- 
lication last week: “Present American policy 
is to exist peaceably with the Communist 
States while we contain their expansion and 
work slowly and warily for accommodations 
Which will ease the tension, 

‘The present nominee of a national party 
as opposed to this policy does not favor co- 
existence and apparently if elected would 
take active steps to break up the Soviet 
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Communist state alliance and the Soviet 
‘Union itself. 


A POLICY FOR ALL AMERICANS? 


He states in his “Conscience of a Con- 
gervative:” 

“Our strategy must be primarily offensive 
in nature *.* * we must always try to en- 
gage the enemy at times and places, and 
with weapons, of our own choosing * * * 
we should withdraw diplomatic recognition 
from all Communist governments including 
that of the Soviet Union. We must, our- 
selves, be prepared to undertake military 
operations against vulnerable Communist 
regimes, 

Respecting Vietnam he recommends as 
follows: = 

“In Vietnam, there is no longer a guerrilla 
war but a battalion size confilct. The 
United States is faced with another South 
Korea.’ Defeat would ‘mean the loss of the 
whole of southeast Asia —Speech, Clear Lake, 
Calif., March 18, 1964." 

“Vietnam has been soaked with American 
blood while being sacrificed to this admin- 
istration’s Indecision. And much of the 
blame can be placed squarely in the laps of 
those twin commanders of chaos: Lyndon B. 
Johnson and Robert S. McNamara—Speech, 
Omaho, Nebr., May 11, 1964." 

“The United States can and should end 
the fighting in Vietnam by taking strong, 
affirmative action—National television ad- 
dress, May 13, 1964.” 

These comments raise the question of ex- 
actly how disastrous is our current course of 
conduct and morally should we stimulate an- 
other Korean conflict. I think it is inter- 
esting to campare American casualties in 
the blood soaked Vietnam encounter and 
other American wars. 

American deaths, in battle and otherwise, 
as recorded by the Department of Defense 
are as follows: 


‘War ‘Total deaths | Army Navy Marine | Air Force. 
Revolutionary War (1775-83). 4,435 4,04 w 
War of 1812 (1812-15). 2, 260 1,960 265 
‘Mexican War (1846-48) 1,733. 13,271 1 
Civil War (1861-65) 498,332 830, 528 4,53 
Spanish-American 2446, 2,430 10 
World War I (Ape. 0, 1917 Nov. 1 101)-- 116, 518 106, 378, 7,287 
World War I (Dos. 7, 1041-Deo. 31, 1946)-.| 406, 390 318,274 62,014 
war (June 25, '1950-July 27, 1963)--- 54,247 27,133. 4001 


‘The effect simply stated of the Korean war 
was that the status quo was maintained with 
casualties 50 percent of World War I and 12 
Percent of World War II, To date American 
Policy in Vietnam has cost us 175 lives in 
about as many months and again the status 
Guo has been maintained. While certainly 
We can’t be complacent in the face of Com- 
munist aggression, neither should we be 
Panicked because of the current loss of blood. 
‘The point is that if another 54,000 American 
boys are to be sacrificed, our leaders should 
tell what the probable gains will be such 
that the trade might be weighed. 

Perspective also should require that we 
keep in mind that in the same 15-year period 
in which we have been involved in the Viet- 
am encounter, we have lost domestically in 
the United States more than 1% million 
Americans, due to accidental causes, 


The A B C’s of a Christian American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


oF TExas 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Permission granted, I offer the following 


poem written by my friend, Mrs. Gladys 

Naul, of Houston, Tex., to be inserted 

in the ConcressionaL Recorp. This 

poem expresses the thoughts and senti- 

ments of thousands of people and Mrs. 

Naul is to be commended for writing it. 

‘Tue A B C's OF A Canistian AMERICAN 

A is for America, my country ‘tis of thee; 

B is for the brave ones, who died for you 
and me, 

© is for our Constitution, the guardian of 
our rights; 

D is for the deeds of brave men, which raised 
us to great heights, 

E is for the evil ones, who seek to make us 
slaves; 

F is for our Founding Fathers, now sleeping 
in their graves. 

G is for Almighty God, Who watches from 
above; 

H is for our heritage, which we so dearly 
Jove, 

I Js for our independence, won at a price so 
dear; 

J 4s for the Judgment all traitors come to 
fear, 

X is for the King of Kings, Who guides us in 
His light; 

L is for the love we feel for all things good 
and right, 

M is for the Mighty One, who loves both 
great and small; 
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N 4s for our Nation, which stands so brave 
and tall. 

© is for Old Glory, long may her banner 
wave; 

P is for our many prayers for God our land 
to save. 

Q is for the questions we all must ask today; 

R is for our Republic—let’s keep it that way. 

S is for our sovereignty, which never must 
be lost; 

T is for the precious truth—preserve It at all 
cost. 

U is for the unity of men who would be free; 

V is for the victory we all shall live to see. 

W is for the Watchman, who stands on 
guard tonight; 5 

X is for the unknown quantity we face in 
this great fight, 

Y is for the young ones, who must protect 
our land; 

Z 1s for the zero hour, if we fall to take a 
stand, 


5 


Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH -CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


. Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, former 
President Herbert Hoover, on the eve of 
this his 90th birthday, issued a magnifi- 
cent statement. It is truly a great classic. 

Mr. Hoover's statement, as carried by 
the Associated Press, follows: 

Our American form of civilization has 
been deluged with rising criticism, from both 
home and abroad. Altogether, the critics say, 
we seem to be in a very, very bad way, and en- 
gaged in our decline and fail. 

Criticism is no doubt good for the soul but 
we must beware that it does not upset our 
confidence in ourselves. So perhaps the time 
has come for Americans to take stock and 
to think something good about themselves. 

We could point to our constantly improv- 
ing physical health and lengthening of span 
of life, 

In the Government field, we could suggest 
that our supposedly “decadent” people still 
rely upon the miracle of the ballot and the 
legislative hall to settle difference of view 
and not upon a secret police. 

| CULTURALLY, MORALLY 

In the cultural field, we could point out 
that we have more young people in high 
schools and institutions of higher learning, 
more musical and literacy organizations, 
greater distribution of the printed and 
spoken word than any other country. 

On the moral and spiritual side, we could 
suggest that we alone, of all nations, fought 
for free men in two world wars and asked 
no indemnities, no acquisitions of territory, 
no domination over other peoples. We could 
point to a spirit of Christian compassion 
such as the world has never seen, and prove 
it by the tons of food and clothing and bil- 
lions of dollars we have provided as gifts in 
saving hundreds of millions of people over- 
seas from famine, and many governments 
from collapse. 

Deeply as I feel the lag in certain areas 
which denies equal chance to our Negro 
population, I cannot refrain from saying 
that our 19 million Negroes probably own 
more automobiles than all the 220 million 
Russians and the 200 million African Negroes 
put together. 

We have an alarming amount of crime and 
youth delinquency. The fault, however, has 
been largely in the failure of our law en- 
cere ote E awe, io 
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‘Hope lies in the continuing expansion of 
such organizations as the Boys’ Clubs of 
America that take underprivileged boys off 
‘the streets during their formative years and 
help them to bulld sound minds and sound 
bodies and, most important of all, sound 
characters, 

‘UNCOVERS KEY 

We could point out that our American 
system has achieved the greatest productiv- 
ity, the highest standard of living of any na- 
tion on earth. True, we have large natural 
resources—but other nations also have such 
resources. What, then, has brought us such 
abundance? 

I have enjoyed a varied life and wide 
opportunities to discover the key. I have 
seen America in contrast with many nations 
and races. My profession took me into many 
foreign lands under many kinds of govern- 
ment. I have worked with their great spir- 
{tual leaders and thelr great statesmen, I 
have seen freedom die and slavery arise, I 
have worked in governments of free men, of 
tyrannies, of Socialists, and of Communists. 

I have searched in these travels—and 
sought to learn from books and from. the 
leaders of other nations—what ít is that has 
given America this superabundance, What 
is the key to it? 

The key, I am convinced, is that among us 
there is*greater freedom for the individual 
man and woman than in any other great na- 
tion. In the Constitution and in the bill of 
rights are eumerated the specific freedoms. 
‘Then there are a dozen other freedoms which 
are not a matter of specific law—such as free- 
dom to choose our own callings, freedom to 
quit a job and seek another, freedom to buy 
or not to buy, freedom for each man to ven- 
ture and to protect his success, always sub- 
ject to the rights of his neighbors. In short, 
we have freedom of choice. And the product 
of our freedom is the stimulation of our 
energies, initiative, ingenuity and creative 
faculties. 

Freedom is the open window through 
which pours the sunlight of the human spirit 
and of human dignity. With the preserva- 
tion of these moral and spiritual qualities, 
and with God's grace, will come further 
greatness for our country. 


New Hampshire Leads Nation in Voter 
Participation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
spring, when New Hampshire had its 
“first in the Nation primary,” some po- 
litical commentators found occasion to 
scoff at New Hampshire voters and dis- 
counted the importance of our primary. 
What many of these commentators did 
not realize is that New Hampshire voters 
are not only perceptive, they are dili- 
gent. In the current issue of the U.S, 
News & World Report, I note with great 
pride that New Hampshire had the Na- 
tion’s highest percentage of voters par- 
ticipating in the 1960 elections, 80.7 per- 
cent, This large percentage puts to 
shame the voters of many States in the 
Union whose Representatives I some- 
times hear in this House pontificating 
about good government and the will of 
the people. 

Mr. Speaker, now, as never before, this 
country needs to have all of its citizens 
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participate in elections. The issues must 
be thoughtfully discussed and deliberated 
and, then, on election day, the greatest 
jury in the world, the American voters, 
must go to the polls and vote. When 
they do this next November, I hope that 
more States will follow the lead set by 
the diligent voters of the great State of 
New Hampshire, the Granite State, 
where thoughtful and concerned citizens 
take their civic duties seriously. 

Mr, Speaker, it is with pride that I ask 
leave to place the voting statistics re- 
ferred to in the article from the US. 
News & World Report in the RECORD, 
Let New Hampshire's percentage of voter 
participation, the highest in the Nation, 
lead the way. 


State by State—The voters and nonvoters 


in 1960 
sovra 
Of tho voting-age poputation— 
People | People [Percent 
voting | not voting | voting 
570,000 | 1,255,000 | 31.2 
a200 | "000,000 | 41.7 
1,544,000 | 1,558,000 | 49.8 
733, 000 | 1,600,000 | 31.8 
‘$08,000 | "962,000 | 45.6 
298,000 | 865,000 | 25.6 
1,309,000 | 1,152000 | 54.3 
00 | “810,000 | 31.5 
1,052, 090 | 1,027,000 | 90.6 
2312, 000 | sor7,00| 43.4 
771,000 | 1,473,000 | 344 
EAST 
1,223,000 | 367,000] 76.9 
97,000 | 6700| 746 
422,000] 152,000] 735 
2,400,000 | 761,000} 78.4 
206,000] 7000| 80.7 
2,773,000 | 1000| 725 
7,291,000 | 3,407,000 | 67.6 
5,007,000 | 2,096,000 | 70.5 
40,000 | "127,000 | 76.2 
167,00 | 6300| 726 
MOUNTAIN 
208, 000 | 282,000] 58.5 
536,00 | 271,000] 73.1 
300,000] 7200| 80.6 
278,000] 100,000] 71.8 
Yo7,000 | 67,00) 61.5 
B11 000] 180,000] 63.8 
375,000] 94,000} 80.0 
141,000] 4500| 75.8 
BORDER 
1,124,070 | 792,000] 59.9 
1,085,000 | 764,000] 58.0 
Yga4;000 | 717,000] 73.0 
903, 000 | 406,000 | 04. 5 
838,00 | 247,000] | 77.2 
1, 487, 000 
649, 000 
395, 000 
386, 000 
1, 201, 000 
8 
72, 000 
1,671,000 
82, 000 
644, 000 
70.6 
7.8 
mo 
73.5 
87.0 


KOT All figures are for the presidential election of 
Source; U.S, Census Thuresu. 
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MATS Wing Flies 500,000 Accident-Free 
Hours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


or nimos 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I feel the 
following release from the Air Force News 
Service relates a noteworthy feat, which 
will be of interest to the Members of,the 
House and the Senate. The flying of 
500,000 hours without accident by the 
1502d Air Transport Wing of the U.S. 
Air Force's Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice—MATS—Hickam Air Force Base, 
Hawaii, is, as far as I know, without 
precedent anywhere in the aviation 
world. I am certain it is a “first” in our 
Air Force.’ 

All members of the wing and their 
commander, Col. Herman Rumsey, are 
to be congratulated for this safety record 
which was achieved over an 8-year 
period. 

‘The release follows: 

MATS Wrne Fites 500,000 ACCIDENT-F2EE 

Hons 1 

Hickam AFB, Hawar—The 15024 Air 
‘Transport Wing of the U.S. Air Force's Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service (MATS) made his- 
tory here (July 23) when it logged its 500,- 
000th hour of accident-free flying. 

The safety record is unsurpassed in the 
annals of military aviation. 

The wing, commanded by Col. Herman 
Rumsey, is equipped with Douglas C-118 
Liftmaster and C-124 Globemaster aircraft. 
Five hundred thousand hours is equivalent 
to more than 57 years. At normal cruising 
speed, a C-124 would circle the globe 4,800 
times in an equivalent period of fiying time. 

The wing's outstanding record helped 
MATS win the top Air Force safety award— 
the Daedalian Flying Safety Trophy—for the 
fourth time in 1963. MATS recorded only 0.83 
accidents per 100,000 flying hours in 1963, 
its best record. 

From Norton AFB, Calit, the Director of 
Aerospace Safety, Brig. Gen. Jay T. Robbins, 
congratulated the personnel of the 15024 
on passing the 500,000-hour mileston 

“This accomplishment,” he wrote, 
as a challenge to all other units in the Air 
Force and underscores the conviction that 
accidents are preventable by skilled and dedi- 
cated airmen.” 

‘The 1502d Air Transport Wing files about 
1,200 hours a month into southeast Asia, 

‘The last accident recorded by the wing 0c- 
curred in June 1956. 

‘The 15024 has a history of accomplish- 
ments. It won the top Air Force award for 
aircraft maintenance for 1963—the Daedalian 
Maintenance Trophy. In 1960 the wing was 
awarded the Air Force Outstanding Unit 
Award for exceptional service in providing 
passenger transportation, aeromedical evacu- 
ation, maintenance service and terminal fa- 
cilities throughout the Pacific area. 

Colonel Rumsey took over command of the 
wing earlier this year from Col. Louls G- 
Griffin, who served as commander from April 
1962, and as vice commander 7 months previ- 
ous to that. 

Col. David E. Daniel, now commanding 
MATS’ 1607th Air Transport Wing at Dover 
AFB, Del., preceded Colonel Griffin. 

‘The 1502d's support units serve about 1,400 
transient transport aircraft a month. The 
MATS terminal operated by the wing handles 
more than 450,000 passengers and about 
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36,000 tons of priority cargo and mall an= 
nually. 

Support units of the wing are located at 
Guam, Wake, Johnston, Kwajalein, Eniwe- 
tok, and Midway Islands. Following reorga- 
nization of MATS units in the Pacific this 
Year, the wing assumed responsibility «for 
other units in Japan, Okinawa, the Philip- 
Pine Islands, and southeast Asia, 4 


New Bank Charters: Usina Pre- 
dicts Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F or 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
outstanding banking statesmen of Flor- 
ida and the country, a former member of 

‘the Federal Reserve Board of Jackson- 
Ville, Fla. is the Honorable Leonard 
Usina, of Miami. 

In the issue of July 12, the Miami News 
had a feature article about Mr. Usina, 
which I believe would be of interest to all 
and an inspiration to many who will read 
it. The article follows: 

New Banx Cuanrens: Ustwa PREDICTS 
‘Paospentry 

(By Larry Birger, business editor of the 
‘Miami News) 

Banking's elder statesman in Dade County 
doesn't believe the renewed onslaught of 
bank charters here will be harmful to the 
Community or the industry, 

But Leonard Using, at 72 the chairman of 
6 banks—twice as many as anyone else—is 
Just as insistent that branch banking is nec- 
essary to straighten a chaotic situation that 

seen 14 more banks chartered in 1064, 
Pushing Dade’s total to 62 in operation or 
about to open, 

Usina, fresh from winning his sixth char- 
ter in recent days, Peoples National Bank of 
Bay Harbor Islands, told the Miami News in 
One of his rare interviews: 

“The growth of this area is so potentially 
Great that they all should prosper.” 

At the sume time, however, Usina warned 

t this was predicated on managements of 
the new institutions holding to prudent 
lending policies, 

“It they'll keep their noses clean, they 
Won't get into trouble,” he cautioned, 

Looking his usual immaculate self in a 
White linen suit, which has come to be his 

lemark, Usina said a riskter-than-usual 

Policy could result from the high rate 
Of interest—4 percent—that many banks are 
Paying on time (savings) deposits. ` 

“To keep up their growth (in deposits), 

'y're paying through the nose for excessive 
savings," Usina mused. “If you have to pay 
zo much, you haye to teach for loans * * * 
and that's unsound," 

He pointed out that his group of banks 

declined to pay more than 3% percent, 
even though it has meant a slump in savings 
deposits, 

“But our earnings have improved; and 
that's the tmportant thing for our thousands 
Of stockholders,” he sald. 

Though perhaps reluctant to pay. higher 
Yates on savings, Usina has been far from 
Conservative in his general banking outlook, 
= stretches back to 1909 in St, Augus- 


Even more paradoxical, his tutor was Ed- 
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ward Ball, crusty scion of the Du Pont for- 
tune in Florida, whom very few could accuse 
of being a liberal in banking or anything 
else. 

Usina, born in St. Augustine, came to Mi- 
ami in 1980 as president of the Florida Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., one of Ball’s largest 
banks, and stayed on until he founded the 
Peoples First Nationa? in 1950. 

‘Tully Dunlap, former president of the Flor- 
ida Bankers Association and one of the area's 
best known bankers, says of Ustna: 

“He is one of the finest in Florida * * * ag- 
gresslye, progressive, with the canny ability 
to see into the future because of his many 
Years of experience as a topnotch banker.” 

And this knack as a “seer” tells Usina two 
things at the moment: 

U.S. Comptroller James Saxon, much ma- 
Ugned in Florida banking circles, is correct 
when he espouses more and more services to 
bring banking closer to the public. 

Florida's smalltown bankers are erring 
in not pushing for branching legislation to 
their liking rather than waiting for a re- 
apportioned legislature to jam one down 
thelr throats, 

In fact, sald Usina, “They may already 
have missed the boat. I'm still working on 
them, but they are the most obstinate, con- 
trary minded bunch you'd ever want to 
meet.” zi 

Of Saxon, a strong supporter of branching, 
Usina declared: 
~- “I feel his approach is right. 
quasipublio Institution designed to give 
service, Saxon is the first man in 100 years 
to liberate banking, giving bankers the right 
to make loans they couldn't touch a few 
years ago.” ` 

' Giving service to the people, including 
making money available to them at reason- 
able rates, has been a Usina trademark ever 
since he came to Florida National, even 
though his mentor's lending policies have 
always been on the conservative side. 

Said Usina, “I think Mr. Ball secretly ad- 
mired some of the things we did, even 
though he didn't seem to approve of them in 
public.” 

At any rate, Usina probably would still be 
with the Florida National group If the Jack- 
sonville banker had followed his advice and 
sought a charter for the Shores bank. 

“We were all set to apply when Mr, Ball 
suddenly called it off. He never told me why. 
Thad great faith in the area so I went ahead 
and applied on my own. 

Usina explained that when Ball found out, 
he was dismayed at his underling’s action; 
Nevertheless, he urged him to stay on at 
Florida National, then bought up Usina’s 
share In a real estate deal the two were in 
for $67,000 so he could purchase control of 
the bank. 
didn't have any money at the time,” 
recalled Usina. “Mr, Ball couldn't have been 
nicer, He really helped me out and I con- 
sider him a real friend.” 

But Usina has never been sorry that he 
went out on his own. In the 141% years since, 
the one bank was multiplied to six with de- 
posits of $51.7 million and loans outstanding 
at the moment of almost 828.4 million. 

“As neighborhood banks, I think we've 
done pretty well,” he said with modesty. 

With a 73d birthday coming up in Novem- 
ber, the patriarch of Dade banking said he's 
content to rest on his laurels. 

“People may not believe this, but I'm not 
actively seeking new banks,” he insisted, 
“Groups come to me, seeking help. That's 
how we got the newest charter. We don't 
need them, but if we didn’t apply, someone 
else would.” 

‘Then, Usina summed up his banking 
philosophy. 

“Tm a firm believer in sound neighborhood 
banking, And we are geared to provide that 
kind of service. We think the public is Just 
as entitled to it as the downtown tycoon.” 


A bank is a 
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Fidel as Supplicant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


or 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the recent attempts of the Castro 
regime to seek reconciliation with the 
United States was a clear attempt more 
to undercut the anti-Castro mood of the 
Organization of American States meet- 
ing in Washington. This effort by Cas- 
tro was of course unsuccessful because 
the OAS adopted the strongest sanctions 
yet imposed by the inter-American body 
on Communist Cuba. 

Tn an excellent editorial published by 
the Washington Star it was pointed out 
that Castro's: reconciliation efforts were 
firm proof that U.S. efforts to isolate 
Cuba are hurting Castro. Under prior 
consent I place the editorial at this point 
in the Recorp in order to serve as fur- 
ther evidence that this Nation should 
not allow Castro to pretend a more ami- 
cable role in the Caribbean, but continue 
to effect his downfall: 

Fen as BUPPLICANT 

Fidel Castro, in his recent Interview with 
a New York Times reporter, played the role 
of a sweetly reasonable leader anxious to 
negotiate some kind of mutually satisfactory 
deal with the United States. And now ho 
has had his brother Raul—Armed Forces 
Minister of Communist Cuba—speak out 
even more emphatically in favor of such 
negotiation, 

Raul has put it this way: Havana's Red 
regime is ready to meet with our country's 
representatives “anywhere, anytime” to dis- 
cuss whatever may be necessary to improve 
relations with Washington. To that end 
or 20 Raul has declared, Fidel is willing 
to forget about his prior demand that our 
country accept certain conditions as a prel- 
ude to peacemaking talks. These condi- 
tions would require, among other things, an 
end to U-2 survelllance flights and abandon- 
nient of our Guantanamo Naval Base. 

Clearly, the Kremlin's man in Hayana has 
become a supplicant of sorts. For the time 
being at least, he has stopped posturing be- 
hind his beard as an implacable foe of 
“Yankee Imperialism.” No longer (on the 
surface, that is) does he promote subversion 
and aggression in the Americas. Now he 1s 
respectable; now he wants to arrive at a live- 
and-let-live understanding with the United 
States. 

Of course, a certain amount of skepticikm 
is in order when one tries to evaluate Fidel’s 
maneuvers, What he and Raul have said 
seems to haye been timed to influence the 
deliberations of the current meeting of the 
Organization of American States, most of 
whose members have indicated a firm inten- 
tion to vote for diplomatic, economic, and 
other sanctions against the Castro tyranny. 
In that context, it is easy to understand 
what Fidel may be up to. 

Nevertheless there also is reason to believe 
that our country’s political and economic 
pressures on Cuba are hurting very much 
and that Dictator Castro, despite all the help 
he receives from Moscow, is feeling the pinch. 
"There should be no rush to relleve him of the 
feeling. 


A4214 
The Congressman and His World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mn SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to submit herewith for reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Congressman and His 
World,” which appeared in the July 28 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor. 

‘Tux CONGRESSMAN AND His WORLD 

(The American publio has little under- 
standing of the legislative process and of the 
responsibilities and difficulties ‘of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives * * * 
[Following are excerpts from] a Brookings 
Book—The Congressman: His Work As He 
Sees It,” by Charles L. Clapp—which seeks 
to provide greater perspective on how the 
House actually functions. It is based on 
the transcripts of a series of round-table 
sessions in which 36 Democratic and Repub- 
Mean Congressmen participated, on inter- 
views with House members and on additional 
research by the author, (Copyright, 1963, 
by the Brookings Institution.) ) 

‘When a new Congressman comes to Wash- 
ington to take his seat in the House of 
Representatives he finds that he is expected 
to make his own way in the political and 
legislative world, ‘The House provides the 
newcomer with little guidance on the most 
important problems that concern him: how 
to obtain choice committee assignments, 
how to recruit a superior office staff, and 
what he can anticipate congressional life to 
be like. 

Early in his career, the Congressman also 
faces a dificult decision for which he is in- 
adequately prepared. He finds he must 
choose between achieving a position of pow- 
er and influence within the legislative body 
or seeking to affect public policy by issuing 
frequent pronouncements aimed at a larger, 
national audience. Few legislators can do 
both. Explained one legislator: “The very 
ingredients which make you a powerful 
House leader ate the ones which keep you 
from being æ public leader.” 

Most Congressmen find that their office 
staffs are entirely occupied with district work 
and are not available to help on legislative 
problems. Mail is a heavy burden though 
it may be a source or ideas or a guide to 
voter sentiment. No Congressman dares ig- 
nore it, and all mail—no matter how bizarre 
the request, how snide the criticims, how 
stereotyped the comment—must be answered. 

A second aspect of the difficulty of ful- 
filling legislative responsibilities effectively is 
the increasing complexity of public issues, 
One legislator commented: 

. “Iam appalled at how much Congressmen, 
are expected to do for the Nation. We have 
to know too much. We have to make too 
many decisions. No matter how hardworking 
and conscientious a Congressmen is, no mat- 
ter how much homework he does, he just 
can't master these problems. We just don't 
have the time to keep informed properly.” 

‘The enormous range of national problems 
encourages legislative specialization and the 
tendency for Members to rely on each other 
for assistance or guidance on legislative top- 
ies. A Member who is an expert, whose in~ 
tergrity is recognized, who is hardworking, 
reasonable and responsible comes to be in- 
fluential, Other sources of information are 
available, of course, notably the Library of 
Congress, committee reports, expert witnesses 
from the executive departments and from 
outside the Government, travel, and occa- 
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sionally from special groups of like-minded 
‘Members within the House. 

In fulfilling his legislative role, the Con- 
gressman finds attendance at House sessions 
an important way to develop knowledge of 
House rules and parliamentary tactics, and 
to obtain background on some key issues that 
arise year after year, But as for the effec- 
tiveness of debate itself in determining final 
voters, the prevailing view is that few votes 
are swayed. “Most House Members will be 
more impressed by who is making a speech 
than by what is said on the subject.” 

Voting, the final act of the legislative role, 
is taken seriously, especially when a contro- 
yersial issue is involved, but on many ques- 
tions the vote itself does not always mean 
what it seems to mean, Measures may be 
passed by one body by large margins because 
of assurances that the other body will scuttle 
them; sometimes colleagues rally behind an 
associate who needs support in his district, 
secure in the knowledge that a House-Senate 
conference will eliminate the doubtful meas- 
ure he Is sponsoring. One Member summed 
it up: 

You've got to realize that not only are we 
sitting there trying to analyze legislation, 
trying to do the best job we can, but that 
factors other than absolute reason are always 
entering the situation, We are not in an 
academic environment, secluded from pres- 
sures and other factors which may not be 
completely relevant to the situation at hand. 
‘We are operating in a political environment, 
surrounded by lobbyists, constituents, the 
leadership, and jangling telephones, and we 
virtually have no time alone to think and re- 
flect upon the problems before us. The big 
miracle is that somehow all of this works. 

‘The committee system is the crux of the 
legislative process; a person’s congressional 
career may rest largely on the kind of com- 
mittee post he is given. Freshmen are likely 
to find the assignment procedure far more 
complex than they had expected, 

In both parties, there is criticism that com- 
mittee appointments are made in effect by 
the party leadership as part of a political 
strategy of thelr own making; by weaving to- 
gether strands of regional and State de- 
mands, administration interests, committee 
chairmen’s preferences, personal likes and 
dislikes, and occasionally the “rights” of 
seniority. 

As a result, the factors influencing commit- 
tee assignments are far from constant; per- 
haps the only certainty is that a good as- 
signment is worth striving for, because it is 
in the committee rooms that the real work 
of Congress is done. 

Committees are virtually autonomous bod- 
les, hiring their own staffs, establishing their 
own rules of procedure, proceeding at their 
own pace for the most part and resisting, on 
occasion, the urgings of the leadership or the 
administration, 

They work best in closed rather than open 
sessions, since partisan stances can often be 
sublimated and an atmosphere conducive to 
thoughtful consideration of legislation is 
more likely to prevail, Consultation between 
leading majority and minority members of a 
committee is not uncommon, 

‘Committee chairmen rank high among the 
most influential Members of Congress. 
Sometimes respected, sometimes feared, often 
criticized by their colleagues, the majority 
have learned well the traditional privileges 
of their station. 

A chairman's power stems from his author- 
ity to call meetings (or not), to establish sub- 
committees (or not), to decide the order in 
which bills will be considered, to approve 
travel orders, to handle legislation on the 
floor and thus decide how the debate should 
be shaped and to be principal spokesman for 
the House in the event the measure goes to 
conference with the Senate. His power is 
cumulative; association with his colleagues 
over a period of years enables him to build a 
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strong residue of personal good will and 
I O U's in the face of which open revolt is 
most difficult. 

It is in the area of committee rules of pro- 
cedure that many Members think corrective 
action might be taken, “Rules of committees 
are designed to take the sting out of senior- 
ity and clip the wings of an arbitrary, nega- 
tivist chairman,” commented one man, 

‘Occasionally, a subcommittee will become 
so powerful that its influence will exceed 
that of the full committee. Subcommittee 
chairmanships are sought not only because 
of the prestige, publicity, and perquisites that 
go with them but also because of the op- 
portunities they provide to affect the direc- 
tion of legislation. 

‘A sore point for many Congressmen is the 
dependence of committees in reaching de- 
cisions on information provided by the’ ex- 
ecutive, Said one: “Congress is faced with a 
responsibility for legislating very basic policy 
but is without the ability to compel the pro- 
duction of information which gives us the 
facts as a basis for legislating.” Said an- 
other: “You can’t get facts now. The ex- 
excutive says you can’t have them. Today 
the executive asserts a new type of privilege 
which holds him above the law.” 

The leadership in the House is diffused— 
divided among elected leaders, Members who 
have risen to power by means of seniority, 
and a few individuals who are influential 
because of their personality and expertise 
although they do not enjoy official standing 
in the House or party helrarchy. In recent 
years, the formal instruments of leadership, 
such as the party caucus and the policy com- 
mittee, have not been central elements in its 
exercise, although the Republicans are now 
according the conference and policy com- 
mittee important responsibilities, The ab- 
sence of official party apparatus that could 
give direction to the elected leaders has 
strengthened the hand of the Speaker and 
the majority leader, increasing their au- 
thority and freedom of action. 

Persuasion rather than coercion or threat 

constitutes the main instrument for leader- 
ship success, ‘There may be tacit recognition 
that it is within the power of the leadership 
to inflict sanctions (or distribute largesse), 
but rarely is it Invoked. 
— Congressmen find that the election process 
never ends. As one observed, “You should 
say ‘perennial’ election rather than ‘bien- 
nial.’ It's with us every day.” 

But although most of them believe that 
the 2-year term complicates their prob- 
lems, there is relatively little serious agita- 
tion for quadrennial elections, partly be- 
cause many Members also believe that voters 
should have an opportunity to express their 
views every 2 years and partly because the 
possibility of change seems remote. 

Regarding the chances for reelection, 
Members agree that incumbency is a great 
advantage, They feel that, by and large, 
State and local poljtical groups do not con- 
cern themselves with congressional elections 
and that the two national committees are 
relatively useless, The large majority of 
Members accept the) view that the “image” 
the voter has of the contestants is more im- 
portant than the issues in determining the 
outcome: The people back home don't know 
what's going on. Issues are not most im- 

nt. * * * If voters feel the candidate is 
conscientious and is trying hard to serve 
them, then that man has a good chance of 
coming back. 

In creating a favorable image, must a rep- 
resentative follow the preferences of his dis- 
trict in voting, or does he have unusugi 
latitude in making up his own mind? 
Opinions vary. One argument runs; 

“I think you can vote pretty nearly the 
way you want to vote on the issues. The 
people don’t expect you to agree with them 
on every issue, and they respect you for ar- 
riving at your independent judgment. You 
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must demonstrate that you are conscien- 
tious, however, and that you are able to 
arrive at a reasonable and intelligent 
judgment." 

‘The other argument runs: “You cannot 
buck district sentiment on certain issues.” 
Or, “A politician’s first duty is to get re- 
elected and I think this sometimes requires 
casting votes you might prefer not to cast.” 

To which is countered: “You are not just 
down here getting yourself reelected; you 
are here standing for a party which is sup- 
posed to have a definite philosophy.” Or: 
“What good Is it to be reelected if you are 
not willing to stand up on issues which are 
important.” 

In sum, Congressmen and congressional 
wives who participated in the Brookings 
study make clear that the life of a House 
Member is not an easy one. He works long 
hours but never can meet the many de- 
mands on his time. No matter how effective 
he is and how much he accomplishes, he can 
never satisfy all of his friends and consti- 
tuents. He can seldom fully anticipate his 
schedule, being constantly subject to the 
whims of others. His job will not make him 
rich and the position he holds is not ac- 
corded the respect and deference by the pub- 
lic to which he thinks it entitled. Tension, 
if not conflict, is a dominant element in his 
life. 

But after all the complaints have been 
aired, important compensations remain: the 
challenge of the work, prestige, and the sat- 
isfactions that come from active participa- 
tion in t decisions of government. 
Politics “gets in the blood,” as one said, 
“There is an emotional excitement in being 
here,” said another. “You are on the board 
of directors of a $100 billion a year corpo- 
Tation,” said one, “Occasionally,” said an- 
other, “perhaps just once or twice a session, 
you * * * are able to think of yourself as 
one tiny particle in the whole stream of his- 

+ * +. ‘The hard work falls away, and 
the tension is relaxed, and you have a sense 
of purpose that I don't think you find in any 
other profession.” 


Hon. John B, Bennett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with profound sadness that we note the 
passing of one of our most distinguished 
colleauges, Hon. Joun BENNETT, of Mich- 
igan. 

For 13 years I served with JoHN BEN- 
NETT on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and during these 
years of association I came to know him 
as a warm personal friend. Not only 
does his passing remove from our com- 
mittee one of its ablest and most valuable 
aay but I feel a great personal loss, 
Mr. Speaker, JoHN BENNETT served his 
country and his constituency well. He 
was a man of courage and integrity who 
always placed the best interests of his 
country above selfish or partisan consid- 
erations. We shall miss him greatly. 

Mr. Speaker, to Joun Bennett's family 
We offer our sincere and heartfelt sym- 
pathy, and the prayer that God will com- 
fort oe sustain them in their bereave- 
men’ 
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Speech Made by Congressman Claude 
Pepper, June 15, 1964, Before the 
Southeastern Regional Council, Na- 
tional Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials Annual Con- 
ference June 14-17, Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on June 15 
it was my privilege to address the South- 
eastern Regional Conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials. 

My remarks on that occasion follow: 
SPEECH MADE BY CONGRESSMAN CLAUDE PEP- 

PER, JUNE 15, 1964, BEFORE THE SOUTHEAST- 

ERN REGIONAL COUNCIL, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION OF HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT 

OFFICIALS ANNUAL CONFERENCE JUNE 14-17, 

1964, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

President Lyons, members of the council, 
my fellow southerners, and my fellow Ameri- 
cans; you have seen what an eloquent and 
gracious friend and member of your group 
George Lubke is by the graciousness and the 
kindness of his introduction. You can see 
how wisely the Florida council chose its pres- 
ident when you were informed that they'd 
made him their choice and I thank you very 
much, George, for the kindness and the 
generosity of your introduction. 

It’s a great pleasure for me to be here at 
this meeting because as we say here in 
the South, “you're my kind of folks.” I’m 
always glad to be in the company of south- 
erners who are looking forward and not 
backward—who are determined to build 
and not to tear down—who want to see the 
South grow and not retrogress and who also 
are determined that the South shall take its 
proper place in the leadership of the greatest 
country in the world. I feel, as I said, very 
much at home because my people in the 
early days of this Republic came here from 
England and Ireland and Scotland and, like 
so many southerners, particularly like so 
many in Florida, they've come along down 
the Atlantic seaboard. My mother and 
three grandparents were born in the great 
southern State of Georgia and my father 
and I in Alabama. I lived for part of my 
youth in Texas. I taught law at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas after I graduated from 
law school and I’ve had associations which 
I cherish with almost every one of the great 
States that make up our glorious South. 

T'm particularly pleased that you've chosen 
for the subject of this conference, “Better 
Public Understanding"—better public un- 
derstanding of what you, for the Government, 
and the Government through you, and all of 
our people through the Government, and you 
are trying to do to make things better for 
our people. Of course, there's also a need 
for better private understanding sometimes. 
I've heard of an unhappy episode which oc- 
curred in Miami a little bit ago. An elder- 
ly couple was down there celebrating their 
Soth wedding anniversary and they were 
having lunch on the roof of one of our 
hotels which allowed a beautiful view and 
scene looking over the bay toward Miami 
Beach. Well, as the husband beheld the 
loveliness and the beauty of this scene, senti- 
ments of romance came to his heart and 
he thought he should tell his wonderful, 
lovely wife who for just over half a century 
had been his companion, ‘his helpmeet, his 
ever youthful bride how much he thought of 
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her. So, looking very intently into her 
eyes he said, “I’m proud of you.” She'd 
grown a little hard of hearing in later years 
and evidently misunderstood exactly what 
he said. She looked him right back in the 
eye and said “I'm tired of you, too.” 

And then I heard a man at the State De- 
partment in Washington the other day make 
a speech, telling about the various customs 
in the various countries which were not al- 
ways understood by people unaccustomed to 
the customs of a particular country he men- 
tioned, the habit of some people when they're 
addressing you, to stand right in front of 
you and talk right into your face, so much 
50 that it’s practically a pursuing and a back- 
ing operation between the one speaking and 
the one listening. Then he said in one coun- 
try, the most hospitable form of conserva- 
tion is to put your hand upon the knee of the 
other person to whom you are talking, re- 
gardless of the sex of that person. He said 
that often causes misunderstanding, too, 
where that custom was unfamiliar to the lady 
so addressed. But what we strive to do is to 
bring about better understanding and more 
hearty support for this great program in 
which you are so splendidly engaged. 

Now, let me just say a word or two about 
our South, 

In 1980, as you know, we had a very low 
income not only in the whole country but, 
particularly, in the South. The per capita 
income in the South has increased six times 
as President Johnson pointed out recently 
in Atlanta, since 1930. Even as late as 1960 
the majority of the population of the south- 
ern States was rural in character. By 1960 
almost 60 percent of the population of our 
South had became urban. ‘Of the 11 States 
in the country where rural population still 
predominates, 6 of those States only were in 
the South and 2 of those 6 were border 
States. So, today, when we talk about urban 
renewal we are speaking of a program which 
is very pertinent to our urbanized and rap- 
idly increasingly urbanized Southland. As a 
matter of fact, a great many people still 
think of the urban renewal program as being 
designed only for the great cities. I have the 
figures that under the 1961 Housing Act, the 
great emphasis to housing given by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, that over two-thirds of all the 
Federal grants which had been reserved were 
for cities of a population of less than 50,000. 
Now this Southland of ours, no longer rural 
in character, is moving rapidly ahead as an 
industrial part of our country, rapidly taking 
its place in the industrial and economic lead- 
ership of the Nation. 

Now, I said that our per capita income 
had increased six times since 1930. That's 
far above the national increase which has 
occurred in that interval of time. What has 
contributed more than the Federal assist- 
ance which has then provided for the South, 
beginning with Franklin Roosevelt who, in 
the 1930's, characterized the South as the 
Nation's economic problem No. 1. Today, I 
think we of the South can proudly say that 
the South is the Nation’s economic oppor- 
tunity No. 1 and we are glad to see great 
enterprises moving into the South, finding 
a hospitable climate not only from the 
weather but from the taxing authorities, 
from government generally and from the 
people among whom they're settling and 
where they have cast their fortunes. 

Unhappily, we still have certain obstacles 
which temporarily stand in the way. When 
we pass the civil rights bill as we shall, in 
the Congress, in the next few days, and when 
the people of the South accept it and under- 
stand it, and when they discover that while 
giving recognition to the constitutional 
rights of all of our people, it is far less vio- 
lent than they anticipate going to unsettle 
and disturb our way of life, when we accept 
it in principle and in good faith and learn 
to live with it and all of us to work together, 
as children of God and citizens of America, 
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then there'll be fewer areas where industry 
‘will be reluctant to settle, there'll be greater 
opportunities for all of our people, the pur- 
chasing power of our mass citizenship will 
immeasurably increase and the South will 
be a far better and stronger part of the 
Nation and the world than it is even in this 
great today, 

And yet, how many of us remember what 
Ditter obstruction and resistance there was 
to so many of the Federal programs which 
have meant so much tous. Tremember when 
‘we proposed the minimum wage law in 1938. 
‘It was the principal Issue in my campaign for 
Teelection at that time, ‘There were many 
with good motives who castigated me as a 
traitor to the South because I was one of the 
few who dared to espouse that bill which 
provided a minimum wage for those subject 
to the law of 25 cents an hour. In many 
parts of Florida, in some of the big sawmills, 
employees were making as little as 9 cents an 
hour. They said I didn't understand the na- 
ture of the South by wanting to increase tts 
purchasing power and to enlarge its mar- 
kets—they said “don't you know that the 
South 1s intended to be the hewer of wood 
and the drawer of water for the rest of the 
Nation—the area to produce raw materials— 
not to be industrialized part of America? 
Don't you understand that?” I said, “Yes, 
I have reason to understand something about 
the South; but that's not my way of en- 
visioning the role of the South in the future 
of our land.” And, when the minimum wage 
law came, it gave impetus to a greater pur- 
chasing power which provided larger mar- 
kets, attracted more industries because we 
had, here, people who could buy more of the 
things that others had to provide. And, after 
that came a whole great galaxy of particular 
improvements including one which reduced 
the disparity in our freight rate structure, 
gave our industry in the South greater op- 
Portunity to ship into the other areas of the 
country, into the great markets of the North 
and East. Gradually, we have had many of 
‘these burdensome discriminations removed 
from our shoulders. We have greater oppor- 
tunity and better times in the South today 
from a fairer attitude on the part of our 
National Government than we've ever had 
before. 

How well do I remember the bitter opposi- 
tion to the publio housing bill in the Senate, 
back in the 1930's and in the 1940's. How 
well do I member that even recently, in one 
of the great metropolitan areas of Florida, 
some agitators got a great many of the 
mayors to sign a petition opposing urban re- 
newal in the area, To those, I feel like using 
the words of the Master in His travail when 
He said, “Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do.” There are still those who 
think of your program and what you're doing 
as something socialistic in character—they 
‘use the word socialistic to give an obnoxious 
connotation to the public housing and the 
urban renewal program. 

I remember in Miami, not so long ago, 
hearing a U.S. Senator and former Governor 
of a Southern State speaking to a distin- 
guished audience of our citizenship, saying 
to that audience that the greatest danger 
facing the people of America was not com- 
munistic subversion, not poverty, nor dis- 
ease, not the lack of a good educational 
opportunity for all of our boys and girls— 
no, the greatest danger facing the people 
of America, he sald, is the concentra- 
tion of power upon the banks of the Po- 
tomac River. In other words, the Govern- 
ment of the United States—the Government 
of the people was the greatest enemy, this 
gentleman said, that the people had. Do you 
know or do you recall that every 2 years, 
one-third of the US. Senate is elected? 
Every 2 years, every Member of the House 
of Representatives is up for election and 
every 4 years the President of the United 
States is elected. You may be assured that 
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if all of the Members of the House were 
turned out and successors of a contrary point 
of view were chosen that that would change 
the policy of the Government of the United 
States, if it's obnoxious to the people. And 
in 4 years’ time, in free elections all over 
America, the people of this country can 
change the whole House of Representatives 
twice, can change two-thirds of the U.S, 
Senate and elect a new President. Is that 
the way you make a government which domi- 
nates the people? Is that the way tyranny 
is foistered upon the people? 

What we're trying to do is to take slums 
of either commercial or residential charac- 
ter and make them into better citles and 
better residential areas by the best way pos- 
sible. I warmly commend this great city of 
Jacksonville and its distinguished mayor and 
the many civic leaders who had a part in 
this splendid program for what they've done 
outside of government, outside of our im- 
mediate program of urban renewal, fn reno- 
vating the commercial character and beau- 
titying the horizon of this great city of 
Jacksonville. Fittingly enough the people 
of Florida chose Jacksonville's distinguished 
mayor to be the new Governor of our State 
and I'm sure he'll leave upon our State, as 
he has upon this city, the imprint of his 
leadership, his vision, and his great courage, 
Moreover, you heard my friend representing 
the mayor here talk about the wonderful 
system of expressways, not built without the 
cooperation of the Federal Government and 
bult at a time when Jacksonville had a 
Governor that came from Jacksonville, too, 
as Fuller Warren will remind you; so that 
government had a little part in this great 
program. But, wherever private enterprise 
can do the Job, we are not trying to usurp 
that prerogative or deny that opportunity; 
but in most of the cities of the country you 
do not have the fortuitous combination of 
circumstances which can bring about such a 
renewal program as has been so splendidly 
accomplished here in the city of Jackson- 
ville, 

We are concerned about homes for the 
aged, those people over 65 years of age who 
have so little and who cannot pay an eco- 
nomio rent and who do not get enough for 
either old age or survivors insurance or old 
‘age assistance to pay an economic rent. If 
they don’t have the money to pay an eco- 
nomic rent how are they going to live in a 
decent home unless somebody helps them to 
do it? What is better, what has experience 
proven to be better, than cooperation be- 
tween the municipal authorities through 
thelr splendid housing authorities and the 
Federal Government in making better hous- 
Ing facilities available to these most worthy 
citizens? 

A ttle while ago, in Miami, I attended a 
function out at one of these elderly housing 
projects. If anybody could see the joy in 
the faces of those people, the sweetness in 
the latter years of their lives that those 
apartments have made possible for them, 
surely they would be converts to the program 
providing low-cost housing to them, if they 
had not supported it before. And what 
about the poor who cannot, also, afford to 
pay an economic rent for a home or an 
apartment? We wish all could pay a reason- 
able rent. 

President Roosevelt spoke of a third of 
the Nation ill clad, il fed and 111 housed 
and a lot of it in the South in those days. 
We have progressed to the point where our 
Present great President can say that that 
third has been reduced to a fifth, But still 
a fifth of the people of America, as indi- 
viduals, make less than a thousand dollars 
a year and, as families, have a total income 
of less than 83,000 a year. Oh, I know there 
are critics who say “Well, that’s still pretty 
good, if you take the standard of foreign 
countries, yes—but this is America we're 
talking about. And then they say, “well, it’s 
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still pretty good because In 1929 50 percent 
of the people, not 20 percent, were in those 
low-income categories.” Yes, that was 1929. 
‘This is 1964. And America isa country dedi- 
cated to making things better for its people. 

Now, President Johnson has launched a 
war on poverty. He wants to keep the chil- 
dren from becoming juvenile delinquents, 
from being denied the training that would 
make it possible for them to get a job, not 
to be a part of the flotsam and jetsam of a 
drifting youth. Of course, the degree to 
which we succeed in that high endeayor will 
determine to a great degree the number of 
low-income people in the next generation or 
in the years ahead. The President is also 
trying to provide better health facilities for 
‘those people so that they may live longer 
and contribute more. 

We have a program even to ald senior 
citizens who are on old-age assistance and 
give them an earning capacity which they've 
not heretofore known, giving them a greater 
satisfaction, personally, and at the same 
time, lessening the burden upon the Govern- 
ment of caring for them because they have 
no other adequate means of subsistence. 

All of these programs strike at the cause 

of poverty for we have to deal with people; 
people who can't Uve in a decent home or 
apartment; children who cannot be reared 
in a wholesome environmental community; 
children who canont get a proper educa- 
tional opportunity because they are reared 
in dilapidated commercial areas which are 
sores upon the body of a great, rich America. 
That's not the kind of America that our Tore- 
fathers came here to establish. That's not 
the America of which we all dream. ‘That's 
not the“America that we are determined to 
be. 
Just take college housing—I had a little 
bit to do with some of these programs in the 
years that I was in the Senate. Most of our 
colleges and universities don't have the 
money to provide the dormitories and the 
taxpayers supporting them or supporters are 
already burdened; but, by loans from the 
Federal Government these dormitories can be 
built and the loans can be paid off by tuition 
or by the payments made by the occupants 
of these dormitories or faculty homes. So, 
with Federal ald, we have educational institu- 
tions able to provide better facilities with- 
out, in the long run, laying a burden upon 
the taxpayers, We have found a way to 
make them self-liquidating, ‘Thus all 
throughout its gamut the Federal program 
1s designed to make things better for our 
people. 

If we can raise the low-income group of our 
People into greater participation and more 
purchasing power wè have helped everybody. 
President Johnson has said we can whip this 
enemy “poverty”; we can lick this foe. I did 
hear about a fellow the other day who was 
found wandering around and somebody sald, 
“What are you looking for?” He said, “I'm 
looking for that war against poverty, I want 
to surrender.” * * * Well, you may be sure 
that when President Johnson puts his deter- 
mined experience and high purpose behind 
a program, it's going to succeed. 

Well, my friends, I know and you know 
that there are still those who do not under- 
stand what we're trying todo. They feel not 
basically sympathetic toward it. But let us 
ask ourselves, "Has the program proven to be 
worthy? Has it proven to be good? Has it, 
economically as well as spiritually, benefited 
the people of all the areas of the country?” 
You and I know that the task is enlarging 
in many respects rather than diminishing. 
In 1970 we are expected to have a population 
in this country of about 208 million people, 
an inerease in the decade from 1960 to 1970, 
of about 30 million people. It's estimated 
that we have about 10 million new families 
that will form in that decade. Provision 
must be made for them. Both FHA and 
many other parts of the Government program 
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do not apply only to the needy but to those 
who require assistance in enjoying the hous- 
ing opportunities that they should have. 

I remember one day I was sitting in the 
Senate restaurant talking to the gentleman 
who was head of the HOLC, the Home Own- 
ers Loan program in the New Deal days, I 
said, “By the way, Mr. So-and-So, how did 
the Government come out on that HOLC 


Program?” He said, “We made about $100 
million profit.” “Really,” I said, “isn’t that 
wonderful?” All those farms saved from 


mortgage foreclosure, all those firesides and 
hearthstones preserved, all those tender 
memories retained on the farm and in the 
city, and yet the Government made $100 
million profit on the enterprise. I said, “How 
are they doing on the FHA program?” And 
he told me how many millions of dollars had 
been gained as profit from that program, too. 
A little bit ago, I heard some reference to 
the RFC, of which one of our great fellow 
southerners, Jesse Jones, was so much the 
genius, and that, too, when liquidated, 
yielded a profit in the hundreds of millions 
to the Government of the United States. 
‘These haye not been programs of waste, even 
if you consider the money, let alone the 
human contribution that they have made. 
Let us, therefore, strive with every passing 
day to make the public understand more and 
better what we are doing, the reason for it, 
how it is done, what it accomplishes, the 
wisdom, the skill with which we try to carry 
it out, the ever-increasing challenge which 
the country affords to train people to admin- 
ister these programs better as is provided in 
the 1964 Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act, Let us tell the people of the many 
communities that still need help, the im- 
Poverished that still do not have a home, 
those of low income who still require assist- 
ance. Let us ever try to make them see the 
Pattern of the new America that is still 
Uppermost in our hearts and our minds. 
‘There may be some who refer to you peo- 
ple who are running these great programs. 
as having to do with a sort of a socialistic 
Program, Let me tell you, my friends, take 
Pride in what you are doing, Ask your 
critics how many smiles have they put upon 
the faces that were wrinkled with care and 
privation compared to you? How many steps 
have they lightened? Into how many hearts 
have they put a song? What happiness have 
they contributed to those who can be given 
so much happiness by relatively so little? 
Are they whom you help not a part of our 
People, are they, too, not America? Are they, 
too, not God's children? Cannot they ar- 
rive at a greater potential than they now 
represent with help? You tell them “I'm 
hot just building some homes here.” You 
remind them of the old, old story of the 
one who approached the workmen at a great 
edifice being built and said to one of them, 
“What are you doing?” “I'm laying brici 
he replied, “What are you doing?” the visi- 
tor said to another. “I'm mixing mortar,” 
replied this one, The visitor came to another 
Sturdy fellow and said, “What are you do- 
ing?" He said, “I'm building a cathedral.” 
You are building a better America, a hap- 
pier America, a healthier America, a better 
‘educated America, a. stronger America, an 
America more secure against any kind of 
Subversion, an America that has a greater 
Stake in what we inherited and what we are 
determined to do, an America worthy to be 
followed by the people of the world who look 
longingly for an example that they can trust, 
an America that practices at home what it 
Preaches abroad, about democracy. You tell 
them that you are doing what Maxwell An- 
derson, in the play, “Valley Forge” said 
George Washington did. In one of the cru- 
cial struggles of the Revolutionary War, when 
the prospects seemed so dark and so disap- 
Pointing, a singularly tempting siren sought 
to deviate George Washington from his high 
Course and his firm purpose by laying before 
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him the folly of continuing the war; the 
foolishness of fighting on; the inevitability 
of failure, and said, “Why don’t you quit 
now?” The intrepid George Washington 
turned his face against the temptress, kept 
up the fight and led his country to free- 
dom and to the leadership of the free world. 
This noble course led Maxwell Anderson to 
say that some men so lift up the age they 
inhabit that all men walk on higher ground. 
You tell your critics you are proud to have 
an opportunity so to try to lift up the age 
you inhabit that all men shall walk on 
higher ground. Thank you very much. 


Lincoln Park Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 26, 1964, at the opening ceremonies 
commemorating the centennial of 
Chicago’s famous Linclon Park, Erwin 
Weiner, general superintendent of the 
Chicago Park District, read a proclama- 
tion declaring the period from July 26 to 
August 1, 1964, be proclaimed Lincoln 
Park Centennial. 

To give deseryed recognition to this 
milestone, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am pleased to insert the follow- 
ing proclamation and commend it to the 
readership of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor: 

Whereas much of what is now Lincoln Park 
between Diversey Parkway and North 
Avenue has always been public property, 
having been purchased by the city in its 
early days from the State of Illinois for 
cemetery and other public purposes; and 

Whereas, by 1860, after repeated cholera 
epidemics, this dreary area contained, in ad- 
dition to three cemeteries, a morgue, a pest- 
house, an axle grease factory, and was 
threaded by the stagnant, unsavory, disease- 
breeding 10-mile ditch; and 

Whereas a group of public-spirited citizens 
of the North Side recognizing the need for 
drastic improvement of the area, prepared 
and published a study entitled “Public Parks: 
‘Their Effect Upon the Moral, Physical, and 
Sanitary Condition of the Inhabitants of 
Large Cities With Special Reference to the 
City of Chicago," and repeatedly petitioned 
the city council to allocate all or a portion of 
these lands for park purposes; and 

Whereas their efforts were successful when 
on October 21, 1864, the council passed 
ordinances dedicating approximately 60 acres 
of the tract as a public park to be 
known as Lake Park, and shortly thereafter 
appropriated money for improvements, and 
took action toward condemning and remoy- 
ing the adjacent cemeteries; and 

‘Whereas the following year, after the as- 
sassination of Abraham Lincoln, the council 
deemed it fitting and proper that this park, 
the largest in the city, be renamed in honor 
of the martyred president; and 

Whereas from these humble beginnings, 
‘Lincoln Park has now grown to almost 1,200 
acres and contains facilities for practically 
every form of sports, games and public re- 
sort and recreation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the Chicago Park District, That the period 
from July 26 to August 1, 1964, be pro- 
claimed “Lincoln Park Centennial" to be ob- 
served with appropriate ceremonies, games 
and spectacles, and that all of the citizens of 
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Chicago are most cordially invited to attend, 
participate in, and enjoy this 100th birth- 
day celebration. 


Copyright Law Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr, Speaker, there is 
little doubt that a revision of our pres- 
ent copyright laws is needed. Since 
these laws have remained unchanged 
for over 50 years there are many areas 
in which improvement could be made, 
In contemplating a revision of the pres- 
ent laws, however, we should keep in 
mind that copyright control on Gov- 
ernment publications offers the possi- 
bility of censorship and suppression of 
information which could become a vio- 
lation of the public interest. 

With this in mind, I include here in 
the Recor three editorials on this sub- 
ject and call them to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress: 

[From Editor & Publisher, Aug. 1, 1964] 

Goveanmenr COPYRIGHT 

The U.S. Copyright Office has sent pro- 
posals to Congress for revision of the copy- 
right laws. Since they haven't been revised 
for more than 50 years there are many areas 
in need of improvement. 

‘The proposals in the area of copyright by 
Government agencies and officials leave much 
to be desired, however. 

At the present time, section 8 of the law 
expressly states that “no copyright shall 
subsist in any publication of the U.S. Gov- _ 
ernment, or any reprint, in whole or in part 
thereof.” In recent years there has been 
a growing tendency to place copyright re- 
strictions on the contents of Government 
publications and documents in spite of the 
law. Instead of enforcing the law, the Copy- 
right Office has averted its eyes and is now 
trying to establish an "exception" which 
would legalize it. 

‘The new proposal would continue, in gen- 
eral, to deny copyrights by Government but 
would sepll out excetpions where it might 
be desirable for wider dissemination of the 
material or other reasons. The head of the 
appropriate agency would have to pass on 
each case and the only qualification seems 
to be "public interest." "That can cover al- 
most anything. It is the same loose phrase 
used on occasion to withhold information. 

In our opinion information from Govern- 
ment agencies or personnel is the public’s 
business and should be in the public domain 
not subject to government copyright or any 
other restriction. 

[From the Hartford Courant, July 30, 1964] 
Coryuicur Law CHANGES 

‘The Copyright Office has introduced a bill 
to bring its system of protection up to date. 
The communications industry has been 
transformed by inventions in music repro- 
duction and broadcasting since the present 
copyright law was passed in 1909. A gen- 
eral revision of the law is evidently needed. 
‘The proposals before Congress are based on 
9 years of study by experts. Differences 
are bound to develop over some of the pro- 
visions. It should not be difficult to iron 
them out and enact a new law that will pro- 
tect writers, artists, and musicians. 
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‘The law now gives an artist protection for 
28 years plus another 28 if the copright is 
renewed. After that it becomes public prop- 
erty and can be used by anyone without pay- 
ment. Under the proposed law copyright 
protection would be given for the lifetime of 
the holder plus 50 years. In most cases this 
would give the artist a longer period of ex- 
elusive control of his work. 

Authorities do not always agree on what 
works should be protected by a copyright 
law. Novels, songs, and paintings can be 
proved to be the property of their creators. 
‘Others like jewelry, fabric designs, and bor- 
derland art works are more likely to be the 
Subject of litigation. ‘The proposed law 
‘would protect them, though decisions might 
have to be made by the courts in some 
fields. 

‘The most questionable proposal is for a 
change in the present ban on copyrighting 
of a government publication. Work done by 
public employees with public money has 
always been considered to be in the public 
domain, ‘The proposed law would allow ex- 
ceptions. The dangers of this are obvious. 
It would be an invitation to department 
heads to copyright and control or suppress 
material that belongs to the public. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 1, 
1964] 
Crerrine CorrnicHT 


(By M. B. Schnapper, editor of Public Affairs 
Press) 

Considering that the Copyright Office has 
for years sanctioned blatant violations of the 
Copyright Act by Government agencies and 
Officials, it is hardly surprising that the 
Register of Copyrights now seeks to legalize 
such practices. 

Section 8 of the present law expressly 
states that “No copyright shall subsist in any 
publication of the U.S. Government, or any 
reprint, in whole or in part thereof.” The 
purpose of this section is, of course, to pre- 
vent the Government from placing restric- 
tions on public access to official material. 

It seems only yesterday that the Copy- 
Tight Office was innocently insisting that it 
could not stop governmental copyrighting 
‘because the phrasing of the law was unclear. 
‘Much is now crystal clear.: If the Register 
of Copyrights has his way governmental 
officials will in effect be free to do all the 
copyrighting they choose, providing only that 
they consider their acts “in the public 
interest." 

No doubt Gen. C. G. Dodge, Chief of Army 
Information, had special type of public 
interest in mind when he justified copyright 
restrictions on official military histories. 
“The works were copyrighted,” he explained, 
“to prevent quoting of materlal out of con- 
text." And another Army officer also must 
have had some unique ideas about the public 
interest when he explained that copyrighting 
had been employed in order to prevent 
“sensationalizing.” 

It is ironic that each new restriction on 
the public's right to know is invarably jus- 
tified on the ground of the “public interest.” 


Hon. John B. Bennett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of those who have preceeded me in ex- 
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tolling the virtues of our esteemed and 
good friend, Congressman JoHN B. BEN- 
NETT. 

It has been my pleasure to have known 
Joun since he came to this House. Al- 
though I did not have the opportunity 
to serve on his committee with him, I 
did get to know him quite well, some- 
thing that is hard to do in this House 
with its large membership and the many 
duties that we all have to perform. 

Jonn BENNETT was a friendly man. He 
was a thoughtful man. He was a con- 
scientious legislator and a hard work- 
ing man. 

It is said that a man is known by the 
deeds he performs. I have known of in- 
stances where JonN Bennerr, without 
hope of reward and in a most unselfish 
manner, performed deeds of kindness 
and thoughtfulness to his fellow man. 

Mr. Speaker, we will miss our departed 
colleague and friend. He has made his 
imprint, in his own quiet and modest 
manner, on those of us who served with 
him here in the Congress. 

Mrs. Colmer joins me in extending our 
most sincere sympathy to Mrs. Bennett 
and the other members of the bereaved 
family. 


Civil Rights and Sound Fiscal Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
often that I find myself in agreement 
with the views expressed on the editorial 
page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, even 
when I am in agreement with the con- 
clusions, primarily because the argu- 
ments resorted to all too often adopt the 
ad hominem fallacy. It is most unusual 
that I should find two editorials in one 
issue on two such diverse topics as civil 
rights and fiscal policy which I can 
wholeheartedly commend be widely read 
and in which conclusions I largely con- 
cur. Yet this is the case and it is with 
pleasure I put both of these editorials in 
the Recorp. 

Regardless of concurrence these two 
editorials move the national debate, 
which should be occurring on these 
highly important and indeed emotional 
issues, forward in a responsible way. 
The editors deserve high praise. May 
there be more of this kind of public dis- 
cussion of the serious and difficult issues 
which face our society: 

[From the St, Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 

Aug. 7, 1964] 
Beyonp THE Ricurs Act 

Carl T. Rowan’s appeal for an end to racial 
violence should apply everywhere, and espe- 
cially to the civil rights movement. That 
movement must be rational to be successful, 
even in the face of murders in Mississippi. 

The director of the U.S, Information 
Agency urged the Urban League Convention 
in Louisville to consider that demonstrations, 
“with possible rare exceptions,” have served 
their purpose “for the time being.” Mr. 
Rowan does not rule out the demonstration 
technique. He only asks that it be judged 
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anew for effectiveness against the possibil- 
ities of violence. 

‘As a Negro, he said, he was concerned that 
his children should escape the degrading 
shackles of racism. But as an American and 
a father, he was “even more disturbed by 
what this senseless violence could do to warp 
the heart and soul of America.” He called 
on the rights movement to rid itself “of 
street rioters, looters, and punks who. ter- 
rorize subways.” 

We cannot equate outright murder in Mis- 
sissippi with riots in Harlem, but both are 
indications of what Carl Rowan is talking 
about. And when street violence in the 
North is so obviously a disservice to the civil 
rights cause, many perplexed Americans are 
asking about the reasons for it. Is it the 
work of hoodlums, Muslims, and Commu- 
nists? Why do Negroes riot when they have 
just been given the Civil Rights Act? 

No doubt looters and Communists both 
were involved in the Harlem riots. But the 
riots would not have been possible were it 
not for a bitterness and frustration that the 
Rights Act more likely abrades than salves. 

The Civil Rights Act, as tts southern op- 
ponents well know, applies primarily to the 
South, not the North. Harlem Negroes, for 
example, already have broader rights to ac- 
commodations, ‘employment, and housing 
under State law than the Federal law gives 
them, The latter inspired hope of a new 
day that it alone cannot produce. 

‘What the northern Negroes need are edu- 
cation, jobs, and personal respect long denied 
them and even today withheld from the con- 
temporary victims of a society that sepa- 
rated them by law. There is no quick or easy 
answer to the situation. Perhaps there is no 
full legal answer. There is a point beyond 
which laws cannot go, and that point is 
somewhere in the minds of men. 

No citizen has a right to ask that Negroes. 
give up their demands to be treated as equal 
citizens. Enforcement of the rights law is 
Tequired and new laws will be helpful in 
some areas. Peaceful demonstrations re- 
main a valid form of petition when other 
forms fail. But continued progress toward 
equal rights now requires most of all that 
Negro and white citizens of good will work 
together. Violence can only wreck progress. 

History shows that experience with equal 
rights improyes the climate for personal be- 
lief in fair treatment. The Nation needs 
time to develop more of that experience now. 
[Prom the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 

Aug. 7, 1964} 
Mg. Parman AND THE FED 


Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas, a 
champion of low interest rates and long-time 
critic of the policies of Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman William McChesney Martin, 
is seeking grassroots support for changing 
the U.S. central banking system. Up to now 
his legislation to curb the autonomy of the 
Federal Reserve Board and its Open Market 
Committee and place these functions under 
the Secretary of the Treasury has attracted 
little support. 

Mr. Parman is concerned that actions of 
the Federal Reserve System could disrupt 
the economy by adopting monetary policies 
contrary to the fiscal and economic policies 
of the administration in power. The Con- 
gressman also believes the System exercises 
too much power free of the control or seru- 
tiny of Congress. Experience in recent years 
has shown Mr, Parman’s fears are ground- 
less. President Kennedy, who believed in 
active participation by the Government in 
the economy, reappointed Mr. Martin, a sym- 
bol of monetary orthodoxy, as Chairman. 
Mr. Martin has cooperated with Secretary of 
the Treasury Douglas Dillon in implement- 
ing the Kennedy-Johnson administration's 
economic policies and has still maintained 
the independence of the Federal Reserve 
System. 
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It is to the great credit of the Fed that in 
recent years short-term interest rates have 
remained relatively high In order to stop the 
drain of gold and dollars to Europe, At the 
same time long-term rates have been kept 
low in an effort to Increase domestic invest- 
ment and decrease unemployment. These re- 
sults were accomplished—a feat many bank- 
ers thought Impossible—at a time when Gov- 
ernment expenditures in defense and public 
works increased, depreciation allowances 
were Uberalized, investment tax credits were 
granted, and an across-the-board tax cut 
enacted, 

‘Mr, Martin opposes Mr. Parman’s legisla- 
tion on the grounds that the principal offcer 
in charge of paying the Government's bills 
shouldn't also have the power to create 
money to pay them. Mr. Dillon, who is re- 
sponsible for financing the Government by 
selling Government securities at the lowest 
interest rate, sees a conflict between this 
function and the broader objective of money 
and credit policies required for the good 
of the economy as a whole, The present 
system of an independent board working with 
the administration has worked well at a 
time when the economy has maintained rec- 
ord levels without serious inflationary pres- 
sures, We can see no need now for change. 
The operation of the independent Federal 
Reserve System would be further hampered 
by subjecting it to political pressures through 
an extension of congressional controls, 

Mr, Parman further charges undue in- 
fluence on Congressmen by the banking lob- 
by and cites as an example an offer, promptly 
rejected, of $14,000 worth of bank stock as 
a gift to another Texas Representative. If 
Mr, Parman can show improper activities by 
lobbyists he is entitled to a hearing. 


Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Herbert 
Hoover is one of the greatest Americans 
in the history of this Republic and in- 
deed one of the greatest men of the mod- 
ern world. g 

I commend to the Congress and the 
Nation the following tribute by A. N. 
Spanel, founder and chairman of the 
International Latex Corp.: 

Harry BIRTHDAY TO HermerT Hoover 
(By A, N. Spanel) 

On August 10, the 31st President of the 
United States, Herbert Hoover, reaches the 
venerable age of 90. He has lived longer than 
any American President except John Adams, 
who died at 91. That this great American 
has survived so long is a matter of profound 
satisfaction to millions of his countrymen 
and admirers throughout the world—because 
it has enabled him to witness his vindication 
after a brutal ordeal by abuse. 

In that period, ugly myths about Hoover 
were spawned in ignorance and in political 
malice. Partisan passions have been stilled. 
by time and Mr. Hoover is universally 
esteemed today. Yet shreds of those myths 
still linger, some of them enshrined in his- 
tory books. All Americans of good will 
should therefore be delighted that a magnifi- 
cent book on his life, setting the record 
etraight, is being published on the 90th 
birthday: “Herbert Hoover: Biography,” 
by Eugene Lyons. 
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‘The simple title covers a brilliant job of 
research and writing. We trust that it will 
get the widest possible circulation, as it de~ 
serves. It is, in the words of the noted 
literary critic, John Chamberlain, “an act of 
historic Justice.” Every thoughtful Ameri- 
can patriot, we submit, owes it to himself to 
read the biography. 

History, there is every reason to believe, 
will deal more generously with Herbert 
Hoover than many of his contemporaries 
have done. Already, to quote Mr, Lyons’ 
concluding words, “Time has washed off the 
mud with which he was bespattered—for- 
tunately while he was still alive and active. 
‘The granite of integrity underneath became 
obvious even to the less perceptive of his 
countrymen,” 

SERVANT OF HUMANITY 

It is most gratifying that three Democratic 
Presidents, Mr, ‘Truman, Mr. Kennedy, and 
Mr. Johnson, signally honored Mr, Hoover; 
with Mr. Truman utilizing Mr. Hoover's wise 
and profound report resulting from the 
Hoover Commission, and Mr. Johnson re- 
peatedly paying warmest tribute to Mr. 
Hoover's lifelong contribution to humanity. 

‘Mr. Hoover's 90 years have compassed many 
careers—as engineer, humanitarian, political 
leader, social philosopher—and in each of 
them he achieved the top rung. His unhappy 
4 years in the White House are little more 
than an interlude in a long lfe of service to 
mankind, 

Ironically, he was one of the very few who 
warned against the speculati’ frenzy of the 
prosperity years in the 1920's, Fate ruled 
that he should himself be President when 
his warnings came true, He was vilified for 
crimes he did not commit, ridiculed for words 
he did not utter—such as “prosperity around 
the corner.” 

‘The new biography cuts through the myth- 
ology manufactured during his ordeal and 
Mr. Hoover emerges as a towering moral 
figure. More than most men, living or dead, 
he has been the great instrument of Amer- 
ica's conscience, Beginning with the Bel- 
gian relief in 1914, he has organized and 
administered dramatic humanitarian com- 
paigns that saved the lives of literally scores 
of millions throughout the world. 

PROFILE IN GREATNESS 


Ultimately, Mr. Lyons believes, Hoover 
will not be judged as a President but as a 
great human being, Here are a few quota- 
tions from the book: 

“He is a self-made man, who, from the 
humblest beginnings tose to transcendent 
heights—to the summit of his vocation, 
which was the mining of meta)s; to the pin- 
nacle of his avocation, which was benev- 
olence; to the highest office in the Republic, 
‘Then, with startling suddenness, his destiny 
took tragic turns. j 

“Rightly credited with genius in the ad- 
ministration of economic resources, he was 
fated to preside over a catastrophe of eco- 
nomic disintegration beyond the control of 
any mortal man. A Quaker whose name had 
become synonymous. with compassion and 
help to the destitute, he found himself the 
victim of cruel accusations of callous uncon- 
cern for the sufferings of his own country- 
men. From the luminous mountain peaks 
he was driven into the valley of shadows, 
there to wander for more than 15 years in 
unmerited ignominy, a man mocked and de- 
famed, pilloried and stoned, for wholly imag- 
inary sins. 

“Happily the legend was dissipated in his 
own lifetime. The landscape of his 90 years 
has the sweep of great human drama, the 
counterpoint of brilliant light and melan- 
choly shadows. 

“A clear head under the control of a com- 
passionate heart has kept Hoover from suc- 
cumbing to the catch-phrases and shibbo- 
leths of the hour—proof that he was never 
cut out to be a conventional politician. 
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While devoting his life to the weak and the 
destitute, he never tried to flatter the masses 
by glorifying weakness and destitution. He 
sought to stir them, rather, to new strength 
and self-reliance. 

“Hoover has consistently renounced popu- 
larity for principle, for duty as he conceived 
it. As President, and then as ex-President, 
he never revised or reversed himself under 
the terror of organized abuse; he never 
yielded to the temptation of doing the politi- 
cally profitable thing against his own logic” 
and conscience. 

“His life, I am convinced, will be measured 
less by what he did—colossil though it has 
been—than by what he was. Already, in 
fact, his countrymen instinctively appraise 
him in moral rather than conventional politi- 
cal terms, ‘They think of him, if at all, not 
primarily as a President, however rated, but 
as a great American and a great human be- 
ing—as a truly good man, whose compassion 
reached out to embrace all humankind.” 

‘These citations, we repeat, are from “Her- 
bert Hoover: a Biography,” by Eugene Lyons, 
published by Doubleday & Co, They provide 
a foretaste of the literary, historical and 
moral feast spread in its pages. 


Address by the Honorable Claude Pepper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29 it was my privilege to address in 
Miami Beach within my district, the 
national convention of the United Com- 
mercial Travelers of the United States. 

My remarks on that occasion follow: 
Appayss BY THE HONORABLE CLAUDE PEPPER 

Mr, Chairman, the Honorable Supreme 
Counselor, officers, members of the auxiliary, 
members of the United Commercial Travel- 
ers, and my fellow Americans, you were most 
generous and kind, Mr, Chairman, in the 
gracious words of the introduction with 
which you have presented me. 

I have heard, as you no doubt have, Presl- 
dent Johnson often say, after being the re- 
cipient of such a gracious and a generous 
introduction like that, “I wish my father 
and mother could’ have heard it, my father 
would have been very proud and my mother 
would have believed it.” 

As the able chairman began to tell you 
about some of those episodes about me I 
suspect you thought that instead of World 
War I of which he was speaking that it wi 
the Spanish-American or Civil War, perhaps, 
in which I took part. 

I first, {¢ I may do so, would lke to have 
the pleasure to present Mrs. Pepper who ls 
over here to the left. [Applause.] And a 
dear young lady who is accompanying us, 
‘Miss Kim Bartlett. [Applause]. 

If, Mr. Chairman, you find that you need 
a gavel to preside over this fine convention 
I would recommend to you your able Mr. 
Cobb Chase, of South Dakota, a distin- 
guished Democrat who supplied the gavel at 
the last Democratic National Convention 
and performed a very noble service during 
that convention. Iam glad to see him one 
of your distinguished leaders here, my good 
friend and fellow Democrat, Cobb Chase, 
from South Dakota, [Applause.] 

It is a particular pleasure to me to be able 
to see out here in front an old boyhood 

d, Burrus Watts, of Tennessee, and to 
learned of the fine leadership which he 
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has contributed toward the progress of this 
splendid organization. 

I am particularly proud that I can join 
you this evening in your opening session of 
this convention, which occurs, if I may say 
so—as I often say here at home—within the 
territory of the best congressional district 
in the United States, the third, which I 
have the honor to represent. 

We are glad to have one of our eminent 
mayors here to present the welcome address 
to you. Our hearts greet you most warmly. 
We hope your stay here will be a happy one 
and that you will go back refreshed and come 
again soon to enjoy the land of flowers 
with us, 

I also am very proud to have this identifi- 
cation with an organization which has for 
its objective the promotion of the trade and 
commerce of this country, mutual ald to its 
noble membership, and the furtherance of 
the splendid cause of assistance to retarded 
children. But when I say I am proud to 
bave that identification with you I don't 
want to be misunderstood as a well inten- 
tioned husband was who with his wife was 
visiting here in Miami not so long ago. ‘This 
couple was celebrating its 50th wedding an- 
aniversary. They were having lunch on the 
roof of one of our mainland hotels looking 
out over Biscayne Bay and observing what 
we delight to observe as a beautiful sight. 
When the husband saw the loveliness of the 
scene, sentiments of romance arose in his 
heart and soon to his lips, and then espe- 
cially so when he looked at his lovely wife 
who for little more than a half century had 
been his marvelous companion along the way 
of life, and he wanted to say something to 
her to express his gratitude and apprecia~ 
tion. So, looking very intently into his 
wife's face he said to her, “I am proud of 
yon 

She had grown a little hard of hearing in 
the later years and evidently did not quite 
understand him for she looked right back at 
him and said with equal intensity, "I am 
tired of you, too,” 

As your distinguished chairman said I am 
a fraternalist, I believe in the principle, as 
we all do, of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. It has delighted and 
warmed my heart to see with the passing 
years a greater awareness of our personal and 
public obligation to our fellow man, One 
cannot read the chapters of history without 
being fmpressed as to how the family of man 
has grown, not only in numbers but in or- 
ganization, in reciprocal or mutual help, in 
a sense of common obligation, and an aware- 
ness of a common destiny. Bo, today it is 
not difficult to get the answer when you ask 
the question: Am I my brother's keeper? 
For today under the threat of a nuclear 
holocaust the whole human race could be 
destroyed in a matter of moments, the earth 
made uninhabitable for every living thing 
and all of the fine institutions of the past 
become but charred debris in a scarred and 
burnt out world. 

So today even war, which has been the 
scourage of the past, is coming, we feel, to be 
less likely if not impossible because anyone 
who would provoke a nuclear contest is 
aware of the fact that the victor, too, would 
be vanquished, and as one has sald, “The 
living would almost envy the dead.” 

It 4s tragic that a lesson in horror has to 
give us all a realization of our interdepend- 
ence, for that is a lesson which should come 
from the moral teachings and the spiritual 
instruction which we have all inherited. 

So your organization is dedicated to two 
of those high purposes, reciprocal, mutual 
aid for its membership—common coopera- 
tion for the advancement of the cause and 
the concern of all—and then this splendid 
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assistance which is the principle part of 
your aid program to help the mentally re- 
tarded. 

But whether we serve one another volun- 
tarily, as you do in your insurance and your 
aid program, or whether we help one an- 
other through public need, It 1s all in fur- 
therance of the same principles of the broth- 
erhood of man. 

As time has passed we recognize that the 
need to give assistance to our fellowman 
through public associations and instrumen- 
talities 1s a growing challenge to us all. In 
later years government has recognized that 
it was the servant of the people to aid all the 
people. That is the reason that lately under 
the recommendation of our late lamented 
President—who knew the tragedy of the 
mentally retarded from the experience of his 
sister—that the Goverment of the United 
States Joined you for the first time in recog- 
nizing the pitiful problem of the mentally 
retarded, and determined to give help to those 
pathetic members of our citizenship. So, we 
adopted in the Ist session of this 8th Con- 
Gress, as you recall, two measures. The first 
was the 5-year $350 million program, a part 
of which was to provide funds for maternal 
care and doing what could be done to pre- 
vent mental retardation among newly born 
children, That was the preventative aspect 
of the subject. Next came the curative, and 
that was a 3-year $238 million Federal pro- 
gram to assist the States and the local com- 
munities and other participating organiza- 
tions in setting up community facilities to 
attend those who were the victims of mental 
retardation, and to provide research institu- 
tions, to provide means and ways by which 
the illness could be cured and prevented. 
That 1s simply another aspect of your recip- 
rocal or mutual help program, 

We are also trying to help educate chil- 
dren so they will not be juvenile delinquents, 
they will not be a part of the flotsam and 
Jetsam, of our economy, and if they are dis- 
placed from employment by automation they 
will have another chance by being retrained. 
We are trying to provide financial assistance 
so that the doors of educational opportun- 
nity shall be open alike to all. 

There are many of us here older than the 
youth of today who experienced the strug- 
gle in our personal lives to get an education, 
We know what it meant to us that we were 
fortunate enough to enjoy it. Today we 
know that across on the other part of the 
world there are boys and girls being driven 
on by the tyrants of communism to obtain 
the greatest possible educational benefits that 
they can derive in order that they may be 
the instruments of aggressive communism 
with its design to conquer the world. Our 
defense is not you and I who will have passed 
soon from the scene but the boys and girls 
of today who will be in the front lines of our 
defense tomorrow. If those boys and girls do 
not get an opportunity for the kind of edu- 
cation that will make them superior, exer- 
clsing to the fullest their capacities which 
God gave them, our side is weakened and 
the enemy has an advantage. 

So today, whether it be the feld of health, 
or education, or social security, or housing, 
or whether it be in the larger sphere of in- 
ternational organizations, the purpose of 
which is to promote the backward peoples 
of the world to a better life and to a greater 
opportunity to make more secure the defense 
of freedom and to permit Democracy to sur- 
vive in a climate which assures its perpetu- 
ity—all these things are simply a part of the 
expression of the principle of the brother- 
hood and of the interdependence of man- 

d. 

We don't always see the reason for a lot of 

these things that we presently undertake. 
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‘The President, only in today’s paper, was say- 
ing that we might have to risk conflict in 
faraway southeast Asia to preserve the free- 
dom of those people, But what he was pro- 
posing to defend was not just the freedom 
of South Vietnam or of Laos but the freedom 
of free men and women, boys and girls every- 
where, for tyranny anywhere threatens the 
freedom of people everywhere, and liberty 
cannot be secure except It be enjoyed by all, 

So, our country, under Republican and 
Democratic administrations has poured out 
its treasury as it has its heart to the suffer- 
ing people of the world in war after war, As 
William Jennings Bryan said, “Sons of 
American mothers have sailed across the seas 
and marched under European battle flags 
and died upon European battlefields,” and 
now they fly over every ocean and continent 
of the earth and often fall like broken-winged 
eagles out of the sky in the contest between 
tyranny and freedom. Yes, Americans in 
every part of the world stand today as the 
stalwart defender of free men and of a free 
way of life. 

But these things, of course, exact a terrible 
cost. Over hundred billion dollars 
since World War II have come out of the 
treasury of America to help out people of the 
world. We have, asked not even gratitude, 
we have asked only that they help them- 
selves to live better lives in their own lands 
and to make more secure the cause of free- 
dom everywhere, 

‘There was a time when to be a citizen of 
Rome was the pride of the people every- 
where. Today to be a citizen of the United 
States is the greatest privilege that anyone 
can have anywhere on the face of the earth, 
‘This great moral, physical, and financial 
struggle has been maintained by warmheart- 
ed, strong, stalwart, and a God-fearing people 
because we want to be assured that you can 
have great conventions like yours, enjoy the 
fellowship which is yours to carry on your 
great work. 

I concluded by reminding you that in Max- 
well Anderson's play "Valley Forge,” an ep! 
sode is described of how in the darkest days 
of the Revolutionary War the heart of George 
Washington was troubled, disappointment 
crowded upon disappointment and defeat 
ignominiously followed defeat. Just at that 
moment when the fortunes of the cause of 
freedom seemed to be at the lowest ebb a 
siren temptress attempted to persuade the 
intrepid Washington that the cause was in 
vain and the struggle was lost and he 
should abandon the fight. George Washing- 
ton listened and then made, of course, the 
decision characteristic of his noble charac- 
ter, turned his head upon the temptation and 
went gallantly and bravely ahead to win the 
freedom of a nation which has done more 
for freedom than any other nation in the 
history of man, Commenting on that gallant 
struggle and great victory by Washington, 
Maxwell Anderson has his character observe: 
“There are some men who so lift up the age 
they inhabit that all men walk on higher 
ground.” 

Besides progressing the commerce of our 
country and the cause of your members I 
know this splendid organization of nearly 
a quarter of à million members in 47 States 
and in 5 provinces of our sister nation 
Canada, is, too, dedicated to the high pur- 
pose that all men shall walk on higher 
ground. [Applause.] 

Concluding this portion of the opening 
program announcement was made that all 
delegates and officers were invited to re- 
main for the memorial service under the 
direction of ©. J, Thibedeau, of Duluth, 
Minn., chairman, and Mrs. Mae Hestekind, 
past supreme counselor, Marshfield, Wis., co- 
chairman, ladies’ auxiliary, of the necrology 
committee, 


The Third Annual Concert in Tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln by the U.S. Marine 
Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


oF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, on 
July 19, patrons of the Watergate con- 
cert of the U.S. Marine Band were 
treated to the annual program dedicated 
to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

Again this year, I had the privilege of 
taking part in the program and it was 
my honor to introduce the guest speaker 
for the evening, Carl Haverlin, a Lincoln 
enthusiast and scholar from Northridge, 
Calif. 

Because I know that my colleagues 
and all others. who revere the Lincoln 
story will be interested in the remarks 
which were made at this concert, I wish 
to have the concert program, the nar- 
ration of William Jones, and Mr. Haver- 
lin’s appropriate address appear in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, it is 
printed herewith: 

Tue US, MARNE BAND—"THE PRESIDENT'S 
Own” 

CONCERT—IN TRIBUTE TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Watergate: Lt. Col. Albert Schoepper, di- 
Testor, conducting, Sunday, July. 19, 1004 at 

:30 p.m. 


PROGRAM 
1. March, “Lincoln Centennial,” Sanford. 
2. Overture? “American Overture for 


3. “4 Gould. 

4. Suite for Band,' “Prairie Legend,” (I) 
Bullwhacker’s Dance, (II) Harvest Evening, 
(III) County Pair; Siegmeister. 

5. Selection, “Stephen Foster Melodies,” 
Arr. Guzman. 


INTERMISSION 

Introduction of Speaker: Representative 
Purp ScHWENGEL, of Iowa, 

Speaker: Carl Haverlin, Northridge, Calif. 
Lincoln theme. 

7. March “Washington Grays,” Grafulla, 

8. “Echoes of the 1860’ Hunsberger. 

9. Baritone solo, “This Is My Country,” 
‘William Jones, soloist, Jacobs. 

10, Narration with band, “A Lincoln Por- 
trait,” William Jones, narrator, Copland. 

11, “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” Arr. 
Ringwald. 

‘William Jones, concert moderator, 

Lincoln Group of the District of Columbia, 
special Invited guests, 

Wium Jones, NARRATOR AND CONCERT 

‘Moprnaror 

(Marine Band: Fanfare opener and na- 
tional anthem.) 

Narrator: Ladies and gentlemen, we are 
most privileged again this evening to con- 


* Original work for band. 
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tinue a newly established tradition in our 
concert programing. Tonight, for the third 
consecutive year, we are presenting a concert 
of special significance and dedication—a 
tribute by the President's own, the U.S. Ma- 
rine Band to the memory of the 16th Presi- 
dent of the United States, Abraham Lincoln. 

‘We are especially indebted to the Honor- 
able Prep ScuweNoxt, Member of Congress 
from Iowa's First District, for his original 
suggestion and his continued inspiration and 
enthusiasm relating to our Lincoln dedica- 
tory concerts—and to the National Park 
Service and to the Lincoln group of the Di 
trict of Columbia, under whose auspices this 
concert is being presented. Later in the pro- 
gram we will hear from Congressman 
Scuwenort and from Mr. Carl Haverlin, one 
of our Nation’s outstanding Lincoln authori- 
ties and the 1961 recipient of the National 
Abraham Lincoln Distinguished Service 
Award. 

Our homage to Abraham Lincoln tonight 
18 not related to any special event in his life. 
It has no particular commemorative aspects. 
But as Lincoln himself was the very image 
of America—our concern is all Ameri- 
can * * * and in a sense all-patriotic; it 1s, 
for the most part, music inspired by the 
Lincoln period in our national history. 

Wo open our concert now as Captain Harp- 
ham and the U.S. Marine Band play the 
“Lincoln Centennial March” by Lee Sanford. 


(Marine Band: “Lincoln Centennial 
March.”) 
Narrator: Dennis Hanks, a cousin of Lin- 


coln’s mother, Nancy, ts recorded to have 
sald of Lincoln's childhood: 

"It didn’t seem no time till Abe was run- 
nin’ round in buckskin moccasins an’ 
breeches, a tow-linen shirt an’ coonskin 
‘cap—Abe never give Nancy no trouble after 
he could walk except to keep him in clothes. 
Most o' the time we went b'ar foot * * è. 
An’ Abe was right out in the woods, about as 
soon's he was weaned, fishin’ in the crick 
+ * * goin’ on coon-hunts with Tom and 
me an’ the dogs * follorin' up bees to 
find bee trees and drappin’ corn fur his 
Pappy. Mighty interestin’ life fur a boy, but 
thar was good many chances he wouldn't live 
to grow up.” 

Tho life and time of Lincoln's youth was 
an era during which a vigorous young na- 
tion began to come into its own * * * 
strong, self-reliant; with a vibrant strength 
graphically illustrated in the contemporary 
composition by Joseph Wilcox Jenkins * * * 
the “American Overture for Band.” 

(Marine Band: “American Overture for 
Band, 

Narrator: Perhaps some mood for the 
music about to be played might be set with 
Robert Whitaker's “Lincoln,” 


“There is no name in all our country’s story, 
‘So loved as his today; 
No name that unites the things of glory, 
With life's plain common way.” 


With all his thirst for knowledge—his de- 
sire to feed the mind—Abraham Lincoln was, 
above all, a man in the epitome of strength 
and character. While in the pretise of law 
and even with the problems of national 
schism during his Presidency, he looked on 
with a quiet pride to our country’s expand- 
ing frontiers. In his mind the new West pro- 
vided still antoher of strength, free- 
dom, and enterprise * * * though unity as 
we know it today was still just over the 
horizon. ` Captain Harpham and the band 


present a modern treatment of songs, which 
» “united the things of glory 
The songs 
of the new West in Morton Gould's “Cow- 
boy Rhapsody.” 
(Marine Band: “Cowboy Rhapsody.") 
Narrator: Poet Edwin Markham in 
poem “Lincoln Triumphant" wrote: 


“Lincoln 1s not dead. He lives in all that 
pities and forgives. 
He has arisen, and sheds a fire that makes 
‘America aspire. 
Even now, as when in life he led, he leads 
us onward from the dead; 
Yes, over the whole wide world he bends to 
make the world a world of friends.” 


Just as this little poem mirrors Lincoln, so 
our next number, “Prairie Legend,” by Elle 
Stegmeister, gives us the mood, the life, the 
circumstances that tell the story of Lincoln’s 
environment, It is the suite in which you 
will hear: “Bullwhackers’ Dance,” “Harvest 
Evening,” and “County Fair.” 
(Marine Band: “Prairie Legend, 
Narrator: 


“If Nancy Hanks came back as a ghost, 
Seeking news of what she love most, 

She'd ask first . . . Where's my son? 
What's happened to Abe? What's he done? 


“Poor Little Abe, left 
Except for Tom whi 
He was only nine the year I died 
I remember still how hard he cried. 


“Scraping along in a little shack 
With hardly a shirt to cover his back, 
And a prairie wind to blow him down, 
Or pinching times if he went to town. 


“You wouldn't know about my son? 
Did he grow tall, did he have fun? 
Did he learn to read? Did he get to town? 
Do you know his name? Did he get on?” 


We now hear, in an arrangement by Luis 
Guzman, a retired member of the Marine 
Band, the music that Lincoln often heard, 
asked for, and loved. Probably the nearest 
approach to a Lincoln quality in American 
music is the literature of song left us by 
Stephen Foster. Lincoln could never really 
decide Just which of Foster's songs he really 
loved most—but his dearest favorites are in- 
cluded in this medley presented now by Cap- 
tain Harpham and the band, “Stephen 
Foster Melodies.” 

(Marine Band; “Stephen Foster Melodies.”) 

DOVTERMISSION 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN FRED SCHWENGEL 


Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL. The Lin- 
coln Group is glad to join with Lt, Col. Al- 
bert Schoepper and Capt, Dale Harpham and 
these magnificent musicmakers as together 
we pay our third annual special tribute to our 
most American American, Abraham Lincoln. 

Captain Harpham, thank you for this 
thrilling and inspiring evening. 

Our speaker tonight was met by myself 
last night at the International Airport in 
Los Angeles at 10:45 p.m. I joined him in 
on flight 78 of the American Airlines and 
we arrived at Dulles at 6:25 this morning. 

I brought him to my home and delivered 
him here a few minutes ago. 

David Mearns of the Library of Congress, 
on the occasion of his receipt of the annual 
Lincoln Award pointed out these facts about 
the man who will relate the Lincoln story 
tonight: 


his 


A4221 


A4222 


“Carl Haverlin, resident of the town of 
Northridge, Calif; citizen of the 20th cen- 
tury; inhabitant of his own world and the 
world of Abraham Lincoln; listener to the 
Lincoln lyric in prose, in poetry and in the 
strains of music; partaker and sharer of the 
Lincoln story; preserver and diffuser and in- 
terpreter of the Lincoln trace, the Lincoln 
touch, the Lincoln testament; anonymous 
benefactor of the Lincoln cause and those 
who serve it; patron of Lincoln learning: 
master of Lincoln knowledge; explorer of 
the Lincoln wilderness, discoverer of the Lin- 
coln mysteries; who is (without contradic- 
tion or conflict of Interest) at once the glow- 
ing amateur and the cautious academician, 
the enlightened student and the prudent au- 
thority, the collector and the dispenser, the 
advocate and the judge, the peer and the 
chieftain, the generous ally and the relent- 
Jess force.” 

From him, this paradox, this disciplined 
disciple, comes now another tribute to our 
Lincoln, He is the past president of and the 
present consultant to Broadcast Music, Inc., 
and vice president of the U.S. Capitol His- 
torical Society. It is with grateful apprecia- 
tion and with eager anticipation that I yield 
to this rare and interesting person who is 
my friend, Carl Haverlin, He will address us 
tonight on “Lincoln by Littles.” 

“LINCOLN BY LITTLES,” AN ADDRESS BY CARL 
HAVERLIN 

Mr. HAvERLIN. It is not recorded that any- 
thing of great import ever happened to 
Abraham Lincoln on any 19th of July. 

Iam grateful that this is so for great events 
tend to obscure the essential humanity of 
even the greatest of men. Were we here to 
celebrate, say, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion or the magical utterance at Gettysburg, 
the occasion and its meaning would rise be- 
tween us and Mr. Lincoln. 

On this day let us, instead, consider and 
be thankful for the uneventful years of his 
56 and the many fallow days of his 20,517, 
when. nothing meaningful seemed to happen 
though each contributed to the making of 
the man who so richly merits his vast and 
tranquil memorial. How did he achieve it? 

Most of his days were but the small 
springs, the gentle confiuences, the slow- 
flowing oxbows of the river of his life when 
‘the currents ran quietly onward toward the 
cruel cataracts of an unknown future and 
the final haven of a lasting sea. 

In “Lincoln Day by Day,” the exhaustive 
three-volume chronicle of his life, there are 
only 17 entries for this date. None is im- 
portant though the first is touching. 

In 1814, when he was five and a half years 
old, his father bought a secondhand child’s 
wagon for 8% cents, In the next, 20 years 
after, we find him in New Salem “a piece of 
floating driftwood” as he later referred to 
himself. In other entries we find him in- 
sisting on fairplay in a fight, attending a 
barbecue, making unremembered speeches, 
‘writing insignificant letters, dealing with im- 
consequential legal cases, and serving with- 
out great distinction in the Legislature and 
the Congress. Even the four entries for the 
presidential years lack color. All was quite 
‘on his Potomac on these days as upon thou- 
sands and thousands of others, We are kin 
to Lincoln in this prairie quietude rather 
than in the drama of his mountain gran- 
deurs. His usual life was very like our own 
filled from rising to bedtime with the prosy, 
pedestrian minutiae of living. As we are 
most often, so was he—a minion to monot- 
ony—though it did not chafe him unduly. 

A century of emphasis on his soaring ac- 
complishments has tended to apostrophize 
him and obscure his human roots, This is a 
disservice to him and to us and no more 
ennobles him than it does some hero to 
assert that he was fearless. To the contrary 
both met and conquered their problems and 
perils in spite of uncertainties and fears; 
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perhaps because of them; but certainly a 
result of what they both stored up on their 
fallow days, The many seeds of tiny ex- 
perience and the eroded grains of the metal 
of character only awaited the hot sun of 
challenge to become utile. 

Had the phonograph preceded Lincoln he 
might speak for himself on such matters. 
As some substitute I have made a brief ex- 
tract from a sketch of his life he wrote for 
a campaign biography in June, 1860. I have 
put his text in the first person and added a 
very few words for smoother flow: 

“My father removed to what is now Spen- 
cer County, Ind., in the autumn of 1816 
I then being in my eighth year. He settled 
in an unbroken forest. The clearing away 
of surplus wood was the great task ahead. 
‘Though young, I was large for my age and 
had an axe put in my hands at once. From 
then until within my 23d year I was almost 
constantly handling that useful instru- 
ment—less, of course, in plowing and har- 
vesting seasons. 

“I went to ABC schools by littles. I think 
the aggregate of all my schooling did not 
amount to 1 year. After I was 23 I studied 
English grammar, imperfectly of course, but 
So as to speak and write as well as I now do. 
I nearly mastered the six books of Euclid 
after I was a Member of Congress, I regret 
my want of education and do what I can to 
supply the want. 

“In March of 1830, my father and family 
left the old homestead in Indiana and come 
to Dilinols in wagons drawn by ox-teams, I 
drove one of the wagons. We built a cabin 
and made sufficient rails to fence 10 acres and 
raised a sown crop of corn upon it the same 
year. That winter I hired myself to Denton 
Offutt to take a fiat-boat to New Orleans. 
During this enterprise Offutt conceived a 
Uking for me and believing he could turn 
me to account contracted with me to act as 
clerk in charge of a store and mill in New 
Salem. In less than a year Offutt’s business 
was falling when the Black Hawk War of 
1832 broke out. I joined a volunteer com- 
pany and, to my own surprise, was elected 
captain. I have not since had any success 
im life which gave me such satisfaction, 

“Returning from the campaign and en- 
couraged by my great popularity with my 
immediate neighbors, I ran for the legisla- 
ture and was beaten—my own precinct, how- 
ever, casting its votes 277 for and 7 against 
me. This was the only time I was ever 
beaten by a direct vote of the people. 

“I was now without means and out of 
business but was anxious to remain with 
friends who had treated me with so much 
generosity—especially as I had nothing else- 
where to do to. I studied what I should do— 
thought of learning the blacksmith trade— 
thought of trying to study law. I rather 
thought I could not succeed at that without 
a better education. Before long, strangely 
enough, a man offered to sell me and William 
Berry, as poor as myself, an old stock of 
goods. We opened as merchants and I was 
the store. I was appointed postmaster of 
New Salem, the office being too insignificant 
to make my politics an objection. The store 
winked out. The surveyor of Sangamon 
offered me a job. accepted, procured a com- 
pass and chain and studied the books a little 
and went at it. This procured bread and 
kept body and soul together. 

“In 1834, I was elected to the legislature. 
After the election I borrowed books to study 
the law. I was still surveying to pay board 
and clothing bills. I was reelected in 1836- 
88-40. In 1836 I obtained a law license. In 
March of that year I briefly defined, with Dan 
Stone, my position on slavery—and so far as 
it goes it was then what it is now. 

“I believe that the institution of slavery 
is founded on both injustice and bad policy 
* * * I believe that the Congress of the 
United States has the power to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 
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“In November 1842, I was married to Mary, 
daughter of Robert 8. Todd, of Lexington, 
Ky. We have three living sons. In 1846 I 
was elected to the lower House of Congress 
and served for one term only. Upon my re- 
turn I went into the practice of law with 
greater earnestness than ever before. In 
1854 the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
aroused me as I had never been before. In 
the autumn I took the stump. My speeches 
attracted more attention than ever before. 
I did not abandon the law but in the presi- 
dential canvass of 1856 I made 50 speeches 
for Fremont.’ 

This is as far as Mr. Lincoln went for the 
rest of the record was known. In these 
“short and simple annals of the poor” as he 
phrased it, rereveals a true humility but 
coupled with a rare pride in his early accom- 
Pplishments and friendships. He does not 
complain. He evidences great good humor 
and intellectual honesty. He hints at his 
mastery of tools, kinship with the soll, love 
of family, hunger for knowledge, use of 
books, and devotion to his profession, per- 
sistence in principles of justice, and wiling- 
ness to serve. 

To better track him to his wellsprings I 
hope hereafter on this date, or any other 
not anniversary of a great event, others will 
help us imagine him as he was on his quiet 
days; perhaps as a reporter saw him on 
July 18, 186: 

“I saw the President crossing Pennsylvania 
Avenue, striding like a crane in a bulrush 
swamp * * * evidently in a hurry to get to the 
White House.” That was a quiet day as was 
the next when he asked Secretary Seward to 
call “on a matter of no great moment." But 
the two following days were different for on 
them the Union forces attacked and were 
routed at the Battle of the First Bull Run. 
Then it was that the harsh iron gates of 
reality clanged open before the anguished 
President. He saw the Capitol threatened 
and the Union itself in mortal peril. 

Now under the crimson challenge of the 
sun of war the assemblage of littles from 
all his forgotten days flowed together, coa- 
lescing in the heat of his need and, trans- 
muted to a nobler metal, became the shining 
armor of his greatness. 

From this point in time and in this city— 
itself a corridor in history and an echo 
chamber of the past—we have stretched the 
mystic chords of memory to trace his faint 
beginnings and approach his appalling end. 
The more we learn of his shadow life, the 
more we can appreciate the Nation’s good 
fortune—not only in him but in all the de- 
voted servants of our republic, wherever 
and whoever they may serve—who came 
here by the same road he came. 

As there are no rules for becoming a hero, 
there were none for becoming a Lincoln. For 
him there was only ving by littles and striv- 
ing, day by day, in accordance with simple 
human precepts and a firm reliance on the 
Divine Providence he so often invoked. 

As a nation let us be comforted that it still 
shapes men to serve the Republic. As in- 
dividuals let's us be assured that among us 
now, even here tonight, are hoys and girls. 
men and women, destined by their prairie 
preparation for tomorrow's decisions on the 
lonely, upthrust granite helghts of great oc- 
castons—whether in the White House or in 
some lesser post which by the unrest of the 
occasion will be of equal importance. 

As closing apostrophe to Mr. Lincoln, this 
paraphase from an ancient Chinese text: 


“Being great you passed on, 
Passing on you became remote. 
Having become remote, you return.” 


(Marine Band: “Washington Grays.”) 

Narrator: Our Civil War was fought in a 
period of great devotion, remarkable enter- 
prise, and high inventiveness. The temper- 
ing of the people in the fires of conflict did 
bring forth that new Nation of which Abra- 
ham Lincoln spoke with timeless eloquence. 


1964 


Of equal value then and ever increasing cur- 
rency today is the vast hoard of songs, 
marching tunes, and patriotic airs that were 
written during the war period or which were 
revived to serve a timely cause. They too, 
are a chapter in American history. These 
songs, the marches, quicksteps, and senti- 
mental songs of the day comprised the reper- 
toire of the typlcal.regimental military. band 
of the period. Bands of such as the 8d 
New Hampshire and the famous 7th Regi- 
ment Band of New York. Now is perhaps 
the best time to listen to these “Echoes of 
the 1800's.” 

(Marine Band: “Echoes of the 18 

(Baritone solo: “This Is My Country,” 
Williams Jones, soloist.) 

Narrator: What comes now may be called 
the essence of this concert’s tribute to Lin- 
coln—an imposing work by Aaron Copland 
creating an elision between that composer's 
magnificently descriptive music and the im- 
mortal words of Abraham Lincoln himself. 
Music's monument, "The Lincoln Portrait.” 

(Marine Band: “The Lincoln Portrait.") 


Opposition to Pornography and Immo- 
rality—Address by Cardinal Spellman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
New York Times, in its July 21 issue, 
noted that major crime rose 10 percent 
in the United States in 1963. It called 
attention to the sad fact that the num- 
ber of arrests of youths under 18 years 
of age rose 11 percent over those in 1962, 
which marked the 15th consecutive an- 
nual increase. 

It also reminded us that youths under 
18 accounted for 50.4 percent of the ar- 
Tests in suburban areas for serious 
crimes, Juveniles made up 63.4 percent 
of those arrested for auto theft, 51 per- 
cent of those arrested for burglary, and 
50 percent of those arrested for larceny. 

There are, of course, causes and rea- 
sons for this frightening increase in 
crime, particularly among the young 
People of our country; and we can find 
some of them in the homes, and some in 
the tendency of congressional investigat- 
ing committees to brush the rubbish un- 
der the rug. We can find them in the 
constant attack on our police forces 
across the Nation by citizens who should 
know better, and in court decisions at 
all levels that have tended to make it 
easier to get along as a criminal than as 
& law-abiding citizen. 

His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, speaking at the Grand Aerie Con- 
vention of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
in Denver, on August 6, hit strongly at 
another cause of juvenile delinquency 
when he pointed out: 

It is impossible to inculcate sound moral 
Values and to produce good citizens among 
Young people who are immersed in the cess- 
Pool of pornography and immorality. 

T believe his message is one that should 
be read by all Members of Congress. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
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have it printed in the Appendix of the 

RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY His EMINENCE, FRANCIS CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN, AT THE GRAND AERIE CONVENTION 
BANQUET OP THE FRATERNAL ORDER OF 
EacLes, Dexven HILTON HOTEL, AUGUST 6, 
1964 
‘Twice previously, in Toronto and in Pitts- 

burgh, you have given me the privilege of 

addressing your annual convention. A third 
invitation came as a surprise. Seldom 
enough does a third invitation come to any 
speaker—certainly not to this speaker—and 
frankly 1t was far too fiattering to decline. 

I am delighted to be with you and I thank 

you for inviting me again. 

I want to express my deep appreciation for 
your singular generosity to charitable causes 
close to my heart, and I assure you that you 
have also the appreciation of many grateful 
people who have benefited from your gifts. 

Your order has always been concerned 
with worthy causes and you have been out- 
standing in your commitment to foster 
them. 

I haye come here tonight to ask you with 
all my heart to accept, on behalf of the 
children of our great, free, and wondrous 
Nation a serious challenge that will require 
the support and prayers of-all of us. 

As loyal, God-loving Americans, with a 
strong sense of personal responsibility to 
your country and your families, you are un- 
doubtedly as deeply concerned as I am about 
the current savage attacks upon our sense 
of moral decency directed from many quar- 
ters, supported by numerous self-seeking in- 
dividuals and organizations, and sustained 
by much false reasoning. 

‘The unfortunate victims of this all-out 
assault of paganism with its accompanying 
effects of violence, crime, and immorality are 
the young boys and girls of our Nation 
whose innocent hearts, minds, and souls are 
being deliberately corrupted and disaboll- 
cally diverted from the noble purposes for 
which they were created by God. 

Unless we launch a vigorous counterat- 
tack, how will these little ones be able to 
withstand the brutal and devastating blows 
levelled at them by this powerhouse of per- 
version which, like a wolf in sheep's clothing 
appeals to their innocent emotions, enters 
into the household of thelr immature 
thoughts, and devours them from within? 

Paganism of this sort is nothing new. Ob- 
scenity, pornography, salacious literature— 
whatever you may call it—is a two billion 
dollar a year racket in the United States. 
It is promoted and peopled by unscrupulous 
profit seekers. It is shocking when we rea- 
lize that 75 to 90 percent of the materials 
peddied by these perverted profiters falls in- 
to the hands of unwary young people. 

Pornography encourages brutality, vio- 
lence, injustice, irreverence, disrespect for 
authority, ilicit pleasure seeking, sbnor- 
mality, degeneracy and other signs of 
mental maladjustment. 

Specifically, I would like to call to your 
attention a tragedy which occurred in New 
Jersey last month. According to newspaper 
accounts, a 10-year-old girl was bludgeoned, 
strangled, and murdered by two young boys 
just a little older than herself. Instinctively, 
She tried to defend herself as these young 
boys attempted to make an attack upon her. 
‘They met her natural resistance with a sav- 
age attack of the fists, then wrapped a sash 
cord around her neck and choked her until 
she was dead. 

The police say one of these young boys 
was a regular reader of a national weekly 
publication, circulated openly, which features 
gory and indecent stories with accompanying 
sordid graphic evidences of these same 
accounts. 
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It makes one shudder to think of it, but 
this is just one instance of hundreds of 
cases involving youth which could be de- 
scribed in detail. A panel of juvenile judges 
in that same State recently linked the avail- 
ability of indecent publications with the rise 
in juvenile crime. They said the upswing in 
antisocial behavior is reflected in the num- 
ber of youths involved in sex offenses. 

The vast majority of Americans are hard 
working, God-fearing decent people who are 
conscientiously endeavoring to guide their 
young slong the true pathways of responsi- 
ble living. Daily they make tremendous 
sacrifices in order that their children may 
grow strong and straight. They encourage 
their children in the development of good 
habits and sound moral values. 

Guiding youngsters is not an easy task— 
and, it is a sacred responsibility, Yet, there 
are those who would make it even more dif- 
ficult by undermining the solid foundations 
of virtue which good parents have labored 
so diligently to build. 

Fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, teach- 
ers, and clergymen of all faiths are dismayed 
to find the young being exposed to a torren- 
tial flood of pornography with all its cor- 
rupting influences. They know that sa- 
lactous literature corrupts both young and 
old. However, it is especially cruel to the 
young in destroying moral values and induc- 
ing perversion, 

Experts on juvenile delinquency have told 
us it is impossible to inculcate sound moral 
values and to produce good citizens among 
young people who are immersed in the cess- 
pool of pornography and immorality, 

I know you will agree that we have on our 
hands a problem of serious proportions 
which demands our immediate attention and 
action. It is a problem which in America's 
past, civil authorities ordinarily would have 
dealt with swiftly and surely. However, to- 
day law enforcement. agencies have been 
frustrated in their work by court decisions 
rendered by a few misguided high ranking 
judicial officials. It seems that in this age 
of drift, minds are driven by every wind of 
doctrine and theory, lacking all standards by 
which to judge and evaluate what is hap- 
pening. There seem to be no fixed points. 
Some misguided individuals keep changing 
them and calling this progress. Once you 
say that men have no other standards than 
those taken from the quicksands in which 
they are dwelling, it becomes impossible to 
induce them to build their houses on solid 
foundations. 

‘Two recent ominous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, I think, 
deserve our attention because they reflect an 
acceptance of degeneracy and the beatnik 
ro tality as the standard way of American 

re. 

In approving the book “The Tropic of 
Cancer,” five Judges struck down the rulings 
of courts in several States including Tilinois, 
Florida, and New York, all of which declared 
the book to be vile and obscene. Their 
judgment of morality has been imposed on 
the people of the United States. Such a 
shocking decision indicates a great indiffer- 
ence to the principles of decency and moral- 
ity—the strong right arm of the framers of 
the Constitution of our United States, 

‘The Supreme Court applied the same un- 
fortunate test in approving a highly objec- 
tionable and morally offensive motion pic- 
ture, “The Lovers,” which the courts of Ohio 
have found to be obscene. ‘The vote in this 
case was 6 to 3. 

‘The regrettable but obyious conclusion 1s 
that the community standards prevailing 
among the Supreme Court Judges who voted 
in such a way, are substantially below the 
standards of the communities over which 
they sit in Judgment. 

In my own State of New York, the court 
of appeals in an incredible 4-to-3 decision, 
reversed an injunction barring the sale of 
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“Fanny Hill” and declared that the novel 
‘was not obscene. 

In another startling decision on that very 
day, the same court declared section 484H 
‘of the New York State penal law, a portion 
dealing with pornography, unconstitutional. 

Section 484H clearly stated: “That a per- 
son who willfully or knowingly sells, lends, 
gives away * * * to any person under 18 
years of age * * * any book, pocketbook, 
pamphlet or magazine, the cover or contents 
of which exploits, is devoted to, or is prin- 
cipally made up of description of illicit sex 
or sexual immorality, etc. * * *, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

Despite the obvious clarity and definite 
delineation of this section, four judges of 
the State's highest court were swayed by the 
absurd argument of an American Civil Lib- 
erties Union attorney, asserting its uncon- 
stitutionality on the grounds that it abridges 
freedom of the press, violates the first amend- 
ment, and violates the 14th amendment by 
denying due process of law in that the lan- 
guage is too vague for a criminal statute. 

In dissenting sharply, Judge Arian P. Burke 
wrote: “If there was ever a statute that set 
forth its objective in unmistakable language, 
484H of the penal law is it * * * yet we this 
day unblushingly inform the legisiature that 
we are not quite sure what it is talking 
about * * * after this display of self- 
induced puzzlement, there is hardly a statute 
that is proof against the resourcefulness of 
the judicial mind.” 

Judge John P. Scileppi, another dissenting 
Justice, wrote: jourts should not read into 
the Constitution their own theories of psy- 
chology and criminology via the due process 
clause in order to find a way to strike down 
an otherwise perfectly salutary and legally 
sound statute * * * It is regrettable that 
freedom of expression, one of our own most 
cherished liberties is used by those who profit 
from the salacious as a spurious rallying cry 
to defeat the high purpose contained in this 
legislation.” 

Iam also heartened by the intelligent and 
sound observations of Judge Charles S. Des- 
mond, who in a vigorous and well-reasoned 
dissent in the “Fanny Hill” case stated: “I 
refuse to believe that all this can continue 
to be the law. I predict that the wheel will 
turn and the pendulum swing back. 

Sometime and somehow we will return to 
the historical meaning of freedom of the 
press. On that awaited day, the courts will 
find it possible in at least some extreme 
cases, not only to announce but to apply 
their oft-repeated holding that obscenity is 
an exception to the first amendment’s pro- 
tections. 

Like the three dissenting judges, we can- 
not accept these court decisions quietly and 
without reservation, if this Nation is to sur- 
vive. These decisions impose upon us the 
responsibility for immediate, continuous, and 
universal action. 

And we may take hope from an action 
taken only last week by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington which on July 21 
approved a bill intended to keep morally of- 
fensive mail from being delivered to homes 
‘The judges would be the heads of the house- 
holds. A vote of 325 to 19 sent the measure 
to the Senate. 

‘The bill's sponsors emphasized that it was 
aimed at a multimillion-dollar segment of 
the pornography industry that escapes prose- 
cution under present law while flooding the 
mails with suggestive material, much of it 
it directed at young people. 

In New York City, Mayor Wagner has ac- 
ceded to our request for the formation of a 
citizens commission comprised of parents, 
educators, business leaders, labor leaders, 
members of business and political associa- 
tions, lawyers, and members of religious 
bodies, This citizens commission is charged 
to assume the civic and moral responsibility 
for taking the necessary, appropriate, and 
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legal means of protecting our youth and the 
family life of our city from the dehumanizing 
influences of salacious literature. It will, of 
course, be a long uphill battle, but we shall 
struggle unceasingly in this cause of decency 
until the victory has been won. 

I love the freedoms of America as much 
as any man and I would risk my life to de- 
fend them. But, in my opinion, freedom of 
the press was never Intended to afford pro- 
tection to the shameless, profiteering de- 
graded merchants of filth. 

We must, therefore, Americans all, join to- 
gether in a crusade encompassing every city, 
town, and village of this great Nation, a or 
sade that will deal a mortal blow to this pow- 
erhouse of pornography, reaffirm the ideals 
of the family and our young people, and pre- 
serve the strong traditions of a free America. 

We must return to that righteous standard 
of thinking and personal conduct which our 
parents and forebears were careful to in- 
still in their children as they prepared them 
for life in a grownup world. We must pre- 
serve a genuine respect for modesty and a 
profound reverence for the power which God 
has placed in every human being, making 
men and women collaborators with Him in 
the privileged task of bringing new life into 
the world. 

In terms of direct action, I urge all to re- 
fuse to support dealers who traffic in pornog- 
raphy. This is not a welcome method these 
days, but this approach may be the only 
weapon the interpreters of the law have 
left to us and perhaps the only language 
some people understand, Once it becomes 
clear to the neighborhood shopkeeper, the 
corner newsdealer and the local drugstore 
owner, that we will use it, then the purveyors 
of filth will be dealt a stunning and maybe 
even fatal blow. 

When we proceed in this way we are ful- 
filling our sacred obligation to our children 
and to our country, for our boys and girls 
of today are the fathers and mothers of 
America’s tomorrow—and the hope and sal- 
vation of the whole world. 

I would ask you to join with me in a plea 
to those judges who have weakened America’s 
efforts to protect its youth to reconsider 
their responsibilities to Almighty God and 
to our country. 

Let those also in responsible positions in 
the mass communications media of radio, 
television, motion pictures, newspapers and 
magazines think always of America and her 
children and place decency before sensa- 
tionalism and profit. 

We now renew our pledge of dedication 
to encouraging, guiding and helping Amer- 
ica's youth to become honorable and use- 
ful members of their communities and loyal, 
God-loving citizens of their country. 

We will strive continuously to direct and 
train boys and girls to recognize and follow 
the pathways of good living that will make 
them prayerful, grateful, outstanding Amer- 
icans seeking to befriend and help a neigh- 
bor in need, ready and willing to live, and 
if need be to die, to defend our great, free 
and wondrous Nation. 


Percy Renews Bid to Kerner for Remap 
Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us in the Congress have introduced 
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resolutions for a constitutional amend- 
ment to allow any State to reapportion 
one house of the legislature on a basis 
of other than population. 

Charles H. Percy, the Republican 
candidate for Governor of Illinois has 
come out in support of such legislation. 
In the August 9, 1964, issue of the 
Chicago Tribune Mr. Percy makes his 
statement and it is herewith appended: 
Percy RENEWS Bm TO KERNER FOR REMAP ATD 

(By William Kling) 

Governor Kerner can show his political in- 
dependence of Mayor Daley by actively sup- 
porting a proposal which would permit States 
to apportion one legislative body on a geo- 
graphical basis, Charles H. Percy, Republican 
nominee for Governor, said yesterday. 

Repeating earlier charges that Kerner is 
politically dominated by Daley, Percy again 
challenged the Democratic incumbent to join 
in support of a proposed amendment to the 
proposed amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion which would offset a U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling that both houses of State legis- 
latures must be districted by population. 

NOTES DATLEY's OBJECTION 

Percy, speaking at the Kankakee County 
fair, noted that Daley testified against the 
measure at hearings before the House Judi- 
clary Committee Thursday in Washington, 

“Governor Kerner now has a unique op- 
portunity to prove that he is truly. independ- 
ent of the influence and control of Mayor 
Daley,” Percy said. 

HAS INVITATION 

“Ten days ago, I invited the Governor to 
Join me in support of [the] amendment. I 
am not aware of the Governor's acceptance or 
rejection of my invitation. I encourage him 
to join me. The State of Illinois will surely 
benefit if both candidates for Governor sup- 
port the amendment.” 

Percy pointed out that leaders of both po- 
litical parties supported a 1954 amendment 
to the State constitution establishing the 
Uttle Federal system for Illinois, apportion- 
ing the statehouse by population and dis- 
tricting the State senate by geography, 

“MISTAKE,” DALEY SAYS 

Daley said that his support of the amend 
ment, overturned by the Supreme Court, was 
a mistake. 

Percy said that the little Federal system is 
workable and proper and has worked very 
well for the Nation as a whole. 

“The Supreme Court's recent decision 
+ + + denies the fact that, in addition to the 
fundamental principle of majority rule, there 
are other considerations which contribute to 
equitable representation of the people,” he 
said. y 


Changes in Bank Management Which 
Jeopardize the Bank’s Stability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


oF missovat 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 11, 1964 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Ihave 
today introduced a bill (H.R. 12307) to 
require the president or other chief ex- 
ecutive officer of any bank whose de- 
posits are insured by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to report to the appropriate 
Federal agency the facts surrounding 
changes which occur in the outstanding 
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yoting stock of such bank which will re- 
sult in a change in control of the in- 
stitution. 

‘This is legislation which has been rec- 
ommended to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency by the Chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
our former colleague on the committee, 
the Honorable Joseph W. Barr. It would 
require notification, either to the FDIC 
or the Comptroller of the Currency, or 
the Federal Reserve Board, depending 
upon the type of bank involved. 

A similar bill has been introduced by 
Chairman WRIGHT Patman, of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
hearings have been scheduled for 
Wednesday by the full committee on the 
chairman's bill, H.R. 12267. Because I 
believe very strongly in the idea proposed 
in this legislation, in view of circum- 
stances surrounding some recent bank 
failures, including one in Missouri, I 
want to become a cosponsor with Chair- 
man Patan of this proposal. The legis- 
lation has been drafted with the assist- 
ance of the Treasury Department, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Federal Re- 
serve System, and the banking industry. 

When the Government insures the de- 
posits of a particular bank, to protect the 
depositors against loss, it is in effect en- 
dorsing the policies and practices of the 
bank's management. If the manage- 
ment suddenly changes hands, the Fed- 
eral Government should be alerted in- 
Stantly in case risky or improper loans 
are handed out in large amounts, jeop- 
ardizing the stability of the bank. It is 
my information that such a thing has 
followed changes in bank management 
in at least some of the cases of recent 
failures. By the time the insuring agency 
of the Federal Government learned 
about the change in stock control and 
Management, and the hew policies which 
were being followed, the particular banks 
involved were alreddy* insolvent or on 
their way to that condition. 

KEEP AN EYE ON BANK RAIDING 


Mr, Speaker, if the depositors in those 
banks had $10,000 or less on deposit, 
they suffered no loss. I am sorry we did 
not succeed in obtaining House approval 
of the bill recently recommended by our 
Committee to increase the coverage of 
bank deposit insurance from the present 
maximum of $10,000 to $20,000. In the 
absence of the higher insurance cover- 
age we proposed in that earlier legisla- 
tion—which the House defeated—the 
Patman-Sullivan bill will at least give 
the Federal insuring agencies a better 
Opportunity to move in quickly and in- 
vestigate any policies of a new bank 
Management to be sure the bank’s sta- 
bility is not jeopardized. 

And, of course, such legislation will 
certainly conserve the resources: of the 
FDIC. 

Indications are that acquisition of 
bank control is sometimes undertaken by 
“raiders” whose purpose is primarily to 
channel the bank’s resources into their 
Own businesses or ventures. The pro- 
Posed Patman-Sullivan bill will require 
that changes in control of a bank be re- 
Ported, in the case of a national bank, to 
the Comptroller of the Currency; in the 
Case of a State bank which is a member 
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of the Federal Reserye System to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve; and in the case of an insured State 
bank not a member of the Federal Re- 
serve, to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

Under the legislation, also, a report 
would be required in cases where a loan 
made by any insured bank is secured by 
25 percent or more of the shares of the 
voting stock of any insured bank, if the 
owner of the stock has owned it for less 
than 1 year. 


Max Taylor and the Army Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention to the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 1964 issue of 
Navy, The Magazine of Sea Power: 

‘Max TAYLOR AND THE ARMY MONOPOLY 

‘The influence of Gen. Maxwell Davenport 
Taylor, U.S. Army, in the Kennedy and John- 
son administrations has been a thing to be- 
hold. He has come a very long way since 
those bitter, losing battles with Adm. Ar- 
thur W. Radford in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
“tank” room at the Pentagon in the mid- 
1950's. After his retirement, although he had 
said that there was nothing more dangerous 
than old military men hovering about, giving 
unwanted advice, he too wrote a book. En- 
titled “The Uncertain Trumpet,” it set forth 
his ideas on what was wrong with our mili- 
tary and his recommendations for the future. 

Subsequent developments demonstrated 
the remarkable success of the book. Presi- 
dent Kennedy bought it, the contents and 
the author. General Taylor moved into the 
White House as military adviser to the Presi- 
dent and then to the Pentagon as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. ‘There he worked 
to advance the recommendations of “The Un- 
certain Trumpet” and to strengthen the au- 
thority of his office—along the lines of a 
Single Chief of Staff, a concept rejected by 
Congress as not in the American tradition. 

NO FRIEND OF THE CARRIER 


General Taylor's return to active duty has 
not been a cause for unrestrained joy in the 
Navy (nor in the Alr Force, either, we'd 
wager). Under his regime, the Navy has (1) 
lost its Command of the North East Atlantic 
and Mediterranean areas; (2) seen the new 
Army-led Strike Command take over respon- 
sibilities in the Middle East, Africa and In- 
dian Ocean areas—from a Florida base— 
and cast covetous eyes on Navy forces with- 
out which it could hardly function in an ac- 
tual operation and (3) seen only one attack 
carrier authorized and that an obsolescent 
oil burner whose construction was delayed 
for nearly 18 months. 

Now General Taylor has taken on a new 
and critical assignment—U.8. Ambassador to 
South Vietnam. His enormous influence on 
American policy in that country—so far no 
rousing success—is well known. ‘Last month, 
as the latest example, one of his many pro- 
teges, Gen. William Westmoreland, U.S. 
Army, became commander of American 
can Forces in Vietnam. We wish both the 
Ambassador and General Westmoreland luck 
and success in the difficult days ahead in 
that far off place. 


But though General Taylor is a long way 
from Washington his influence at the Penta- 
gon may be as strong as ever for the next 
couple years. His successor as Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Chairman is Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, 
former Army Chief of Staff and also a Taylor 
protege. (General Taylor is widely credited 
with haying picked General Wheeler both as 
Army Chief and as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. General Wheeler is a distin- 
guished officer. While he has had only 5 
months combat duty throughout his career 
(according to the New York Times), his broad 
Staff experience doubtless will serve him well 
in his new post. 

While offering sincere congratulations to 
General Wheeler, we nevertheless feel con- 
strained to say we believe that the appoint- 
ment of another Army man—the third one 
in a row—is a mistake and one which is ab- 
solutely unnecessary. This action destroys 
the rotation principle which had been in ef- 
fect for 17-years. We do not object simply 
because this was:“the Navy's turn” and a 
group of Naval officers highly qualified to 
serve as Joint Chiefs of Staft has 
been bypassed. Congress, while it did not 
write into the National Security Act a re- 
quirement that the No. 1 military post be 
rotated among the services, certainly appears 
to have supported the idea in its “legislative 
intent.” 

THE FEAR 


Many Members of Congress feared that one 
service might dominate the other to the det- 
riment of all if they did not take turns in 
the hip. This is no idle fear; we 
share it. In fact, it is our opinion that the 
Nation and the Navy have suffered over the 
years because of a lack of appreciation of 
how important a modernized Navy is to the 
attainment of an absolutely vital national 
goal—control of the seas. 

‘The Wheeler appointment means that the 
Army has monopolized the Joint Chiefs of 
Staf chairmanship, holding it for four out 
of six tours. The Navy and Air Force have 
each held it only once. General of the Army 
Omar N. Bradley was the first Chairman. He 
was succeeded by Admiral Radford, who in 
turn was followed by Air Force Gen. Nathan 
F. Twining. Then came Gens. Lyman L, 
Lemnitzer, who served only one 2-year term, 
‘Taylor and Wheeler. 

THE SWINGING PENDULUM 


In the 1950's the pendulum swung too far 
toward the strategy of massive retaliation 
and the Alr Force. ‘This required costly cor- 
rective action later to restore a necessary bal- 
ance and should be warning enough against 
allowing the pendulum to swing too far back 

e other way—toward an overreliance on 
lopsided landpower strategic theories. 

We hope that General Wheeler will con- 
sider these concerns carefully and do his ut- 
most to provide a true balance of military 
forces. We need seapower and alrpower as 
well as landpower. 


Big Smear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the efforts 
to smear Senator BARRY GOLDWATER ex- 
ceed anything that has ever happened in 
American politics in my lifetime. One 
syndicated columnist by the name of 
John Crosby in as libelous an article as 
Thave ever seen carried in the American 
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press likened this distinguished U.S. Sen- 
ator from Arizona to Hitler. These are 
largely the same people who raised such 
a furor at some of the personal attacks 
made’ by the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. 

‘The most recent assault upon Senator 
GoLpwarter’s good name comes from a 
magazine entitled “Fact.” Fact has cir- 
cularized a letter to psychiatrists 
throughout the Nation in a rather shod- 
dy and totally unethical attempt to solicit 
derogatory comments about the Senator. 
As a physician I cannot belieye that any 
reputable psychiatrist will respond to this 
insulting invitation. 

Furthermore, Fact has invited anon- 
ymous and unsigned replies to their 
questionnaire, evidently not caring 
whether a professional opinion is ren- 
dered by the psychiatrist or the cham- 
bermaid. Following is a transcript of 
the August 3 program of Fulton Lewis, 
Jr. carried over the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing Network. At a later date, I will in- 
sert a second broadcast indicating the 
type of people who are associated with 
Fact magazine. 

Where now, are those who decry lack 
of differentiation between the President 
and his office? 

A new twist has turned up over the week- 
end in the presidential political campaign, 
even though the vice presidential running 
mate for President Johnson has not yet been 
selected, but it 1s an unhappy omen of what 
kind of a campaign can be expected against 
Senator Barry Gorpwarer, the Republican 
presidential nominee in the months to come. 

It is a twist, because the liberals are the 
‘ones who, in all political activity over years 
past, have been raising the cry that their 
‘opponents resort to smear tactics and guilt 
by association and innuendo and dirty pol- 
ities, and this is a 24-carat example of such 
tactics on a nationwide scale—by the Gold- 
‘water opposition. 

It is an activity conducted by a publica- 
tion which calls itself “Fact,” with offices 
at 110 West 40th Street in New York City, 
and it consists of a letter, sent out by this 
publication to psychologists and psychia- 
trists all over the country (I have received 
copies from psychiatrists from California to 
New York to this city of Washington, D.C.) 
and I think the simplest thing to do is to 
read you the letter in full. It bears no 
date, but apparently was sent out about the 
middie of last week. It reads as follows: 

"Drar Doctor: Do you think that Barry 
Goxpwaren is psychologically fit to serve as 
President of the United States? 

“The editors of Fact magazine are asking 
a group of respected psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists this question, because we believe 
that the mental stability of a presidential 
candidate is of legitimate concern to every- 
‘one, especially in this nuclear age. 

“A recent survey by Medical Tribune 
showed that psychiatrists—in sharp contract 
to all other M.D,’s—hold Gonpwarer in low 
esteem. Among M.D.’s generally, approxi- 
mately two thirds prefer Goupwarer over 
Johnson, but among psychiatrists, the pref- 
erence 1s for Johnson by 10 to 1. 

“We would appreciate, first, your indicat- 
ing whether you think Gorpwarer is stable 
enough to serve as President by checking 
the appropriate box on the enclosed sheet 
of paper. We would also appreciate any re- 
marks you might care to make concerning 
Goupwarmn's general mental stability insofar 
as you are able to draw inferences concern- 
ing it, from his public utterances, his polit- 
Joal viewpoints, and whatever knowledge you 
may have of his personality and his back- 
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ground. Does he seem prone to aggressive 
behavior and distructiveness? Does he seem 
callous to the downtrodden and the needy? 
Can you offer any explanation of his public 
temper tantrums and his occasional out- 
burst of profanity? Finally, do you think 
that his having had two nervous breakdowns 
has any bearing on his fitness to govern 
this country? 

“Note that the enclosed questionnaire has 
no special provisions for your name or your 
address. You may add them if you wish or 
remain anonymous, 

“Enclosed is a reply envelope, for which 
no stamp is required. Your prompt reply 
will be appreciated. We believe the findings 
of this survey will receive much attention 
In the press and will weigh heavily in the 
choice made by the American electorate, 

“With gratitude, cordially, 
“WARREN BOROSSON, 
Managing Editor.” 

‘Then below the signature, is a large trade- 
mark title of the magazine, Fact, with the 
address and there is an attached sheet which 
says at the top: 

“Do you believe that Banny Goupwaren is 
Psychologically fit to serve as President of 
the United States, followed by two boxes, one 
marked ‘No’ and the other marked “Yes,” 

Now, several of the copies of this circular- 
ization which I have received from psychia- 
trists who received them in the mail, con- 
tain photostatic copies of the replies which 
they sent back to Mr. Boroson, and one is 
from a neuropeychiatrist in Berkeley, Calif., 
in which the “yes” box has been checked 
and the following written under the heading 
“remarks,” and signed by the doctor himself. 
This is what he wrote: 

“My first reaction was to ignore this ob- 
vious propaganda effort to discredit Senator 
Gotpwarer, The unfairnes of the insinua- 
tions of mental instability impells one to 
answer. 

“Suggestions of proneness to aggressive be- 
havior and destructiveness, unsympathetic 
attitude toward the unfortunate, and loss of 
emotional control in public appearances are 
pure bias. 

“To be fair, similar questions about Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson could be asked of 
physicians such as fitness to serve after a 
Severe heart attack, background personality 
traits of the professional politician, or hon- 
esty in denial of association in the Bobby 
Baker scandal. 

“An honest, fatr appraisal of issues, in- 
stead of personalities, would be revealed by 
answers to questions: 

“1. Are you for or against a man who be- 
leves in less governmental control of your 
way of Ife? 

“2, Are you for or against a man who be- 
lleves in taking the offensive against inter- 
national Communist conspiracy, instend of a 
defensive appeasing attitude? 

“This attempt to use the pyschiatric pro- 
fession to label the Republican candidate 
mentally unstable should be resented by all 
intelligent fairminded Americans, Iam sure 
that patriotic Americans who put freedom 
of the individual first, will react to this 
smear technique by wholehearted support 
of Goldwater conservatism,” 

And it is signed by the doctor's name, 
which I'm sure he would not mind my mak- 
ing public, but I don't think 1t would be 
right to do so without his specific permis- 
sion and I haven't had time to get that 
today, 

And here's another one, with the 
box also checked. 
long hand: 

“I wonder where you obtained the ques- 
tionable facts given in your letter. It seems 
to me that you should document such state- 
ments with truth. Without proof, they seem 
essentially libelous. ‘This smells of the 
worst sort of journalism,” 


yes” 
Tt is brief and says, in 
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I talked with an outstanding psychiatrist 
who practices in nearby Virginia last night, 
and she sald she had recelved a copy of the 
questionnaire, read the letter, and had 
thrown the whole business in the wastepaper 
basket because she would not associate her- 
self with anything of the kind. It was 
pointed out by another physician friend of 
mine—who noted, incidentally, that he was 
not for Goupwarxr—that the fact that these 
responses could be sent in anonymously 
meant that almost anybody could vote, the 
secretary in the outer office, or the mald or 
the charwoman or anybody who could get 
hold of the material, He also sald that any 
doctor who would participate in such an 
obvious propaganda operation and allow 
himself to be used in such a political smear 
enterprise, doesn’t deserve the right to use 
the letters M.D. after his name. 

Now, the reference to Senator GOLDWATER'S 
having had two nervous breakdowns, 1s based 
on an article published recently in a na- 
tional woman's magazine—and Interviewed 
by one of the magazine's writers with Mrs. 
Goldwater, telling of the Goldwater family 
life and history, and in the course of the 
story, Mrs, Goldwater was relating the ter- 
rifle struggle through which the Senator 
went back in the thirties, when he was 
trying to expand and extend the Goldwater 
stores and the fact that he was working at 
that time, 20 and 22 hours a day, getting 
only an hour or so of sleep at night and stay- 
ing with the Job 7 days a week. After months 
of this, Mrs. Goldwater said, her husband 
reached such a state of physical exhaustion 
that “his nerves broke completely.” ‘This 
was a layman's expression, not a medical one, 
and the interviewer translated or interpreted 
this into the words “nervous breakdown.” 
Qualified experts in and out of the field of 
psychiatry inform me unanimously that the 
term “nervous breakdown” is not an ac- 
cepted medical diagnostic term but rather is 
a lay expression which is meaningless until 
it fs given qualifying particulars, 

The facts in this case are that the two 
occasions in question date back to 1937 and 
1939 (25 and 27 years ago) and on each of 
them, the Senator went to Hawaii for a few 
weeks of rest and came back completely re- 
Juvenated and on the fob in the best of 
health and good spirit, He was never treated 
by nor did he ever call in or consult with @ 
psychologist or a psychiatrist or any other 
form of mental practitioner, never spent any 
time in any institutions and his personal 
physician makes the unqualified statement 
that “Senator has never had a nervous break- 
down of any kind.” 

So much for the premises which the cir- 
cular letter signed by Mr, Warren Boroson 
sent out to the phychiatrists and psycho- 
logists over the country to get thelr answers 
to the question: 

“Do you believe Senator Barty GOLDWATER 
is psychologically fit to serve as President 
of the United States?” 

Inasmuch as this whole project was based 
on the recent survey by Medical Tribune, 
which showed that “psychiatrists—in sharp 
contrast to all other M,D.'e—hold GOLDWATER 
in low esteem. * * * Among MD.'s gen- 
erally, approximately two-thirds prefer 
Gonpwaren over Johnson, but among psy- 
chiatrists, the preference is for Johnson by 
10 to 1***." I called the Medical 
‘Tribune by long-distance telephone today 
and talked with the oficial in charge, Mr. 
Harley Knauer, the advertising manager. 
He explained that the magazine 1s 
published three times a week and is sent 
free of charge to every practicing physician 
in the American Medical Association. It is 
financed entirely by the advertising it car- 
ries and physicians confirm to me that they 
receive it, but never received any subscrip- 
tion billings, Its editorial advisory board 
contains some of the outstanding physicians 
of the Nation and Mr. Knauer confirmed to 
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me, quite frankly that they did conduct this 
poll recently and the results were as re- 
Ported. He also reported to me, that the 
Poll was taken of 5,000 doctors out of 
the total of 165,000 on the full mail- 
ing lst, picked on the basis of geographical 
concentration of doctor population. ‘Thus, 
if New York State has 18 percent of the 
doctors in the country, 18 percent of the 
5,000 questionnaires go to New York doctors, 
If Utah has 1.7 percent, Utah doctors get 
1.7 percent of the questionnaires. He said 
the return is usually about 25 to 30 percent 
on the 5,000 sent out and they have found 
by repeated tests that their sampling system 
48 quite accurate. There are a total of 
163,835 names of practicing doctors on their 
mailing list, of which the psychiatrists num- 
ber 7,453. Thus, in this poll in ques- 
tion, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
2,000 psychiatrists responded. But Mr. 
Knauer also told me something else, 

The implication of this fact magazine 
questionnaire is that there is significance 
in the contrast between the opinions of the 
rank and file doctors, general practitioners 
and specialists, who are 2 to 1 for 
Goupwarer, and the psychiatric specialista 
who are 10 to 1 against him, That, after 
aul, 1s the whole basis of the poll. 

The other thing Mr. Knauer told me was 
that 4 years ago, in the Nixon-Kennedy 
Presidential fight, Medical Tribune took an- 
other poll on the identical basis of this one 
and it turned out just the way it turned 
out this time. The M.D.'s as whole 2 to 1 
for Nixon, The psychiatrists, 10 to 1 against 
him. There was no question of Mr, Nixon 
ever having had a neryous breakdown, The 
only conclusion is that the controlling con- 
siderations in the minds of the psychiatrists 
are not mental stability, but something en- 
tirely apart, as yet unidentified. 

Why didn’t Fact magazine report this? 


A Change in Attitude 
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or 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


‘OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Shelbyville, 
Ind., News of August 7, 1964: 

A CHANGE IN ATTITUDE 

Congress in recent years has been observed 
to rely somewhat more on the President to 
initiate important legislative programs, and 
confine its own action to haggling over de- 
tails and price tags. The worm, if you will 
excuse the expression, certainly turned after 
the June 15 Supreme Court decision on the 
Apportionment of State legislatures, 

In that decision, the Court suddenly moved 
& power to Washington which had resided 
in the State capitals since the United States 
became a nation—the power to decide the 
forms of State government. It decreed that 
only population could be the standard 
for determining legislative districts in both 
houses of a legislature. 

Congressmen who are not recorded as ever 
before having given favorable thought to 
States rights reacted as if they had been 
Attacked personally, as, indeed, they had. 
For those State legislatures when they are 
Teapportioned to upgrade the voices of small 
Cities and downgrade the voices of small 
towns and rural areas, will sit down and 
carve our congressional districts, 
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It 1s no wonder that Congress then is will- 
ing to drop the administration's “must” bills 
and turn its hands to undoing the mischief 
of the Court's decision. At last count it was 
reported that around 80 bills had been filed 
in the House for the purpose, and wide- 
spread support has been indicated in the 
Senate. Party lines mean nothing in this 
matter, and neither do liberal or conserva- 
tive leanings. 

Many congressmen haye a tenderly per- 
sonal interest now in seeing that what they 
firmly believe is right is done, and that the 
Federal courts shall be prevented from dic- 
tating how States shall run their own inter- 
nal affairs. In this instance, certainly, 
there’s no conflict between these Congress- 
men's personal desires and the best inter- 
ests of the Nation. 

As pointed out the other day in an Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce newsletter, the 
Court's sweeping majority decision as it now 
stands will have two direct effects in Indiana. 

First, in order to meet the Court's terms, 
the State senate districts set up in a 1963 
act under which senators are being elected 
‘this year will have to be revised to more 
nearly reflect population, And house dis- 
tricts might have to be changed also in some 
areas, although the largest counties were 
given full house representation in the 1963 
act, 

Second, the Court has outlawed the “Fed- 
eral plan” type of legislative apportionment 
contained in a proposed. amendment to the 
Indiana constitution approved by the 1963 
session and subject to reapproval by the 
1965 session, Under the normal course, if 
the 1965 legislature should reapprove, the 
people of Indiana would have the right to 
accept or reject the proposed method of re- 
districting in a statewide election. 

‘The Court's decision, however, denies that 
the people of any State have such a right. 
Specifically, the decision written by Chief 
Justice Earl Warren outlawed a similar plan 
in Colorado which had been approved over- 
whelmingly by voters at the polls when a 
straight-population districting plan for both 
houses was the alternative offered, 

‘The majority opinion held that States can 
comply with the U.S. Constitution only by 
applying the “one man, one vote" principle 
to the election of members of both houses 
of their legislatures without regard to eco 
nomic, geographical, or other factors in the 
State, Warren said: “Legislators represent 
People, not trees of acres. Legislators are 
elected by voters, not farms or cities or eco- 
nomic interests.” 

One of the minority opinions, written by 
Justice Potter Stewart, who firmly opposed 
the majority decision, says: "The Court’ 
draconian pronouncement, which makes un- 
constitutional the legislatures of most of 
the 50 States, finds no support in the words 
of the Constitution, in any prior decision of 
this Court, or in the 175-year political his- 
tory of our Federal Union. * * * The rule 
announced today is at odds with the long- 
established principles of constitutional ad- 
judication under the equal-protection 
clause, and it stifles values of local indi- 
viduality and initiative vital to the charac- 
ter of the Federal Union which it was the 
genius of our Constitution to create.” 

It is interesting to note, as the chamber 
newsletter also points out, that.in outlawing 
the so-called little Federal plan of State 
legislatures patterned after the representa- 
tion in Congress, Justice Warren took © 
view quite different from that he expressed 
when he was an elected representative of the 
people and was serving as Governor of Call- 
fornia, In a speech on October 29, 1948, he 
sald: 

“Many California counties are far more 
important in the life of the State than their 

tion bears to the entire population of 
the State. It is for this reason that I have 
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never been in favor of restricting the repre- 
sentation in the senate to a strictly popula- 
tion basis. 

"It is for the same reason that the Found- 
ing Fathers of our country gave balanced 
representation to the States of the Union— 
equal representation in one House and pro- 
portionate representation based on popula- 
tion In the other. 

“Moves have been made to upset the bal- 
anced representation in our State, even 
though it has served as well and is strictly 
in accord with American tradition and the 
pattern of our National Government. 

“Our State has made almost unbelievable 
progress under our present system of repre- 
sentation. I believe we should keep it.” 

Here's what banning of the “Federal plan” 
means in our own State: Unless action is 
taken to counteract the results of the Su- 
preme Court's majority decision, it will mean 
that Indiana’s 10 largest counties can elect 
4 majority of the representatives in both 
houses of the general assembly, Representa- 
tives of the other 82 counties (including 
Shelby) would constitute a minority in both 
houses, 


A Fine Story of a Great Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress who reads the labor 
as well as the daily press, I am frequent- 
ly made aware of the excellent reportor- 
ial ability of some labor paper reporters 
and columnists. 

A piece written a week or so ago by 
Harry Conn, coeditor of Press Associates, 
Inc., the leading labor press news serv- 
ice, appears to me to be the finest sum- 
mary that I have yet seen of an historic 
9,000-word speech given by my distin- 
guished colleague, Chairman Parman, of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
on August 3, entitled “The A B C's of 
America’s Money System.” 

For the benefit of those who have not 
been privileged to read it, I am pleased 
to put Mr. Conn’s story in the RECORD. 
How BANKERS ARE MrkING U.S. TREASURY, 

Hevpryg To INFLATE Our NATIONAL DEBT 

(By Harry Conn) 

Wasuincron —Representative Waiert 
Parman, Democrat, of ‘Texas, is a compact, 
soft-talking, direct-action ‘Texan who has 
been around Congress since the New Deal 
days, devoting much of his time to combat- 
ing powerful moneyed groups in this coun- 

Today he is chairman of the powerful 
House Bankihg and Currency Committee and 
head of a subcommittee which has been 
studying the Federal Reserve System. The 
subcommittee has come up with a series of 
recommendations for taking the control of 
money out of the hands of the bankers and 
placing it in the hands of the Government. 

In a major speech on the floor of the House 
the other day, Parman unleashed some fac- 
tual dynamite which is still reverberating in 
the marble halls of our banking institutions. 

He pointed out, for example, that the 
American people will pay $75 billion in 
gross interest charges this year. 

‘These charges are so high,” Parman said, 
“that if the trend continues the day may 
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well arrive when it will be true that America 
cannot afford to spend the money needed 
for its schools, for city and rural area re- 
newal, for mass transit, for recreation or 
reclamation and for old age or veterans’ 
pensions and medical assistance.” 

Parman put it bluntly: “The more we pay 
the money lenders the less we have to spend 
for our national well-being.” 

“The more we are taxed by the money 
lenders, the less chance to increase our eco- 
nomic growth rate. Unemployment will in- 
crease. Business—both manufacturing and 
retafl—is handicapped by high interest 
charges which they must inevitably pass on 
to the general public.” 

Parman pointed out that a small group of 
bankers, working with the banker-controlled 
Federal Reserve “have upped interest 
charges on Government securities since the 
Roosevelt-Truman era and thus forced the 
American people to add $40 billion unneces- 
sarily to the public debt, * * *" 

‘The Texan pointed out that “if we had 
maintained the interest rates in effect prior 
to the Eisenhower regime, the carrying 

on our national debt would be 86 
Dillion instead of $11 billion a year and 
the debt Itself would be $270 billion rather 
than $310 billion.” 

Yet those who moan the loudest about 
the national debt—including Barny GoLD- 
waren and his followers—never say a word 
about this great force at work upping this 
debt. 

Parman noted that a one-quarter of 1- 
percent increase in the rate of interest on 
the national-debt costs the taxpayers ap- 
proximately $800 million a year. 

On the question of home ownership, he 
recalled that “a national farm organiza- 
tion estimated that home mortgages during 
the period 1952-63 have cost homeowners 
86 Dillion more than they would have had 
to pay if the rates had been held to the pre~- 
Eisenhower regime interest rates. 

“This $6 billion is enough to cover the 
capital costs of between half a million and 
a million new houses for middle and lower 
income families.” 

Parman said that the Federal Reserve holds 
in its New York vaults $34 billion in Govern- 
ment bonds and that the taxpayers are pay- 
ing over $1 billion a year in interest on these 
securities. 

“The Fed spends as much of thia $1 billion 
as it wants to for any purpose whatsoever, in- 
cluding $90,000 worth of annual dues to the 
American Bankers Association.” 

Employees of the Fed, Parman charges, 
spend this $1 billion any way they want to. 
Some take special courses at the taxpayers’ 
expense; parties are given, trips taken. 

“You see,” says Parman, “the Fed doesn’t 
have to go to the Congress for an annual 
appropriation since it contends that it 1s in- 
de} t. What it does not spend of the 
$1 billion it returns to the U.S, Treasury.” 

Another “gimmick” mentioned by the Con- 
gressman he calls the “tax and loan account 
bonus.” 

“Hardly known to the general public,” he 
said, “is the fact that the U.S. Treasury is 
subsidizing banks every day of the year. 
‘Bankers—most of them are conservative and 
Republican—like Ed Neilan, former presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
head of the National Bank of Delaware in the 
Duchy of DuPont—generally oppose all Gov- 
ernment subsidies except, of course, the ones 
they receive. The tax and loan account is 
one of the bankers’ principal subsidies. 

‘When Federal income tax is deducted from 
your salary, the check is made out to the 
Internal Revenue. The check is returned to 
the boss’s bank, but the money remains right 
there in a tax and loan account; it is not 
sent immediately to the Treasury Department 
although, eventually, it will be called for by 
the Government.” 
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Parman sald that last year $5.3 billion were 
held by banks in this account throughout the 
Nation. At 45 percent, this cost the tax- 
payers another $212 million annually. 

‘The majority of the Patman subcommittee 
has proposed a whole series of reforms to 
reduce the power of the Federal Reserve and 
to place it back under the control of the Fed- 
eral Government, rather than the bankers. 

At the same time, Parman would stop the 
free and easy milking of the Federal Treasury 
by the bankers. 

‘This would ease the danger of recessions or 
depressions, Paraan feels, since he believes 
that tight money policies of the bankers and 
the Federal Reserve contributed to the last 
three depressions—all before the Kennedy- 
Johnson administration, 


Hoover’s 90th 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to pay my respects to Mr, Herbert 
Hoover, 31st President of the United 
States and one of the great men of our 
time whose talents and energies through- 
out his life have been devoted to public 
service and the needs of his fellow man, 
We are mindful of the many accomplish- 
ments of his fruitful and honored career 
and the esteem in which he is held 
throughout the world, and pay him the 
honor he so richly deserves, 

Congratulations, Mr. Hoover, on your 
90th birthday, and all good wishes. 

An article from the Chicago Tribune 
follows: 

‘Hooven's 907m 

On his 80th birthday, 10 years ago today, 
Herbert O. Hoover, Sist President of the 
‘United States, expressed “undimmed” confi- 
dence in his country. “This confidence is 
that with advancing knowledge, toi) will 
grow less exacting,” he said; “that fear, 
hatred, pain, and tears may subside; that the 
regenerating sun of creative ability and. re- 
Hgious devotion will refresh each morning 
the strength and progress of my country." 

At the Republican National Convention 
this year, the first for a long time that Mr. 
Hoover was unable to attend, Senator Evexerr 
Dmxsen read a message from Mr. Hoover 
which again expressed the high hopes and 
principles which the Nation's senior ex- 
President has ably advanced, Once more, 
Hoover called his countrymen to devotion to 
peace, supremacy of men over government, 
fiscal responsibility, a free enterprise econ- 
omy, human values, and “binding together 
the forces of freemen.” The man who sent 
that mesasge has put a long and distin- 
guished life behind his words. k 

Yesterday, in the "Just Browsing" column 
on this page, we reprinted a passage from 
the concluding volume of “An American 
Epic,” Hoover's own account of this coun- 
try's leadership (and his) in the prevention 
and relief of famine, He had his first ex- 
perience in this kind of work as long ago as 
1900, when he distributed relief supplies to 
Chinese refugees in the Boxer Rebellion. To- 
day, we briefly review where the succeeding 
decades found him in his distinguished ca- 
reer. 

In 1804, when he was 20, Hoover was a 
student at Leland Stanford University. By 
1904 he was a conspicuously and successful 
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engineer, with business interests that grew 
to such proportions that 175,000 persons were 
employed by companies of which he was ex- 
ecutive engineer. In 1914, he was directing 
the American Relief Committee, assisting 
Americans stranded in Europe by war, and 
the next year he headed the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. By 1924, the American Re- 
lief Administration which he had directed 
had aided 200 million people, for the most 
part in central and eastern Europe; and Mr. 
Hoover was in midcareer as a successful 
Secretary of Commerce under Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge. 

In his fifties, Mr. Hoover suffered the acci- 
dent of being the President on whom the 
great depression broke. By the time he was 
60, he had borne with dignity and courage 
à heavy burden of unscrupulous political at- 
tack and undeserved unpopularity, The long 
Roosevelt era was then still young, an era 
in which Hoover's capacity for public service 
was pointedly ignored. ‘Recalled to Govern- 
ment by President Truman, in his seventies, 
Hoover achieved greatly in both forestalling 
famine following World War II (as recounted 
on this page yesterday) and in accomplishing 
a partial rationalization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment (as head of the Commission on Re- 
organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government). 

Hoover in his eighties had been productive 
in many ways. He had directed the affairs of 
Buch undertakings as the Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution, and Peace at his alma 
mater, He wrote widely read books, and his 
counsel as an elder statesman was eargerly 
sought. Now he enters his nineties, enjoying 
the well-earned esteem and affection of his 
countrymen and of countless persons abroad, 
united in gratitude for his services to mai 
kind and in best wishes for many happy re- 
turns of the day. 


Congress Versus the Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr, McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, a 
few newspapers, from metropolitan cen- 
ters, have questioned the authority of 
Congress to delay the reapportionment 
of State legislatures, in accordance with 
the Supreme Court's several decisions, 
the last of which were handed down on 
June 15, 1964. A New York Times edi- 
torial of August 6, 1964, entitled “Con- 
gress vs. the Courts,” charges that Sena- 
tor Drexsen’s bill to delay the reappor- 
tlonment of State legislative districts 
“raises grave questions of the division of 
authority between the legislative and 
judicial branches.” Moreover, the Times 
editorial charges the Congress with not 
giving proper deliberation to the pro- 
posal, and with attempting to railroad 
the bill through the Congress. 

I am pleased to say that I joined Sena- 
tor Dinxsen in introducing such legisla- 
tion, as did more than a score of my col- 
leagues. 

Answering the charges in the edi- 
torial, Morris D. Forkosch, chairman, 
Department of Public Law, Brooklyn 
Law School, wrote a letter to the editor 
of the Times on August 6, 1964. Profes- 
sor Forkosch stresses the fact that Con- 
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gress does have the power, in accord- 

ance with the Constitution to limit cer- 

tain action of the High Court, so granted 

to Congress by article III of the U.S. 

Constitution; and in accordance with 

historical precedent. 

Professor Forkosch points out that 
the amendments proposed by Congress 
duly adopted, may overrule Supreme 
Court decisions, as was the case with the 
llth and 16th amendments, 

Replying to the charge that the ap- 
Dortionment legislation is not receiving 
Proper deliberation, Professor Forkosch 
reminds even the Times that we need 
only recall the speed in the legislative 
Process in which our 12th, 17th, 20th, and 
21st amendments to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion were adopted. Professor Forkosch’s 
letter follows: 

Conoress VERSUS THE COURTS: POSITION on 
Dirksen BILL DELAYING REDISTRICTING UP- 
HELD 

‘To the Error: 

Your August 6 editorial on “Congress 
Versus the Courts” flays a legally dead horse, 
Albeit the politicking aspect makes sense. 

You write that Senator Dixsen’s bill to 
delay the reapportionment of State legisla- 
tive districts, pursuant to the Supreme 
decision, raises “grave questions of 
the division of authority between the legis- 
lative and Judicial branches,” that the bill 
“ought not to be railroaded through" Con- 
gress, and that it amounts to “legislative 
blackmail, not deliberation.” 

Your final sentence mentions, however, 
that the reapportionment “timetables for 
change fixed by Federal judges in many 
States are so immediate” that hostile Con- 
Eressmen feel they have no choice but "to act 
With [such] indecent speed before adjourn- 
ment.” 

First, on the division of authority: 

There are instances too numerous to list 
that Congress may not only overrule judicial 
decisions (and this is found especially in the 
Aren of interstate commerce), but that the 
Court invites Congress so to do, 

CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY 

Furthermore, the Constitution divides 
the Supreme Court's power into appellate 
nd original jurisdiction and article IIT gives 
to Congress the ability to control the former. 
For example, in 1867 Congress broadened the 
Supreme Court's appellate jurisdiction; the 
following year McArdle's writ of habeas 
corpus came up on appeal under this broad- 
ned power and the Court assumed jurisdic- 
tion; in early March of 1809 the case was 
Argued and taken under advisement; in late 

Congress, notwithstanding the Presi- 

Gent's objections, repealed its 1867 legisia- 

tion and the Supreme Court thereupon dis- 

Missed the appeal for lack of jurisdiction. 
Additionally, Congress may control the 

High Court through the number of justices 

Sitting thereon. For example, in 1870 the 

Legal Tender Acts were invalidated by a 4-to- 

3 decision; the same day President Grant 

*ent two nominations to the Senate to fill 

Vacancies on the bench; the two new justices 

Sombined with the minority to overrule, in 

i871. the earlier decision and uphold the 

aw (this description is simplified). 

Finally, congressionally proposed amend- 
ments may overrule Supreme Court decisions, 
As witness the 11th and 16th amendments, 
And a Civil War may likewise overrule an- 


Other decision, as with the Dred Scott case 
of 1857, 


LEGISLATIVE. SPEED 
Second, on the railroading and blackmall 
{iPects: There are many instances of speed 
too Ae legislative process, and the famous 
days of 1933 are still fresh in our minds. 
too, have amendments to the Constitu- 
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tion been speedily and adopted, 
eg. the 12th (7 months), the 17th (12 
months), the 19th (15 months), the 20th 
(11 months), the 21st (10 months). 

In 1932 the Norris-La Guardia Act with- 
drew from the Federal judiciary all jurisdic- 
tion over injunctions in labor disputes save 
as these otherwise provided. Since then Con- 
gress has relaxed these barriers in certain 
instances, e.g., the Taft-Hartley and Lan- 
drum-Grimin Acts, but the early statute is 
still effective. 

‘There are many instances where “riders” 
have been attached to legislation whereby 
congressional desires in particular instances 
have been thereby effectuated. 

Regardless of the policy reasons (on which 
I express no personal view), Congress does 
not deserve to be castigated as you do. 

‘Monais D. FORKOSCH, 
Chairman, Department of Public Law 
Brooklyn Law School. 
BROOKLYN, August 6, 1964. 


“GOP Platform Attacks FDA”—Analysis 
by Consumer Affairs Writer Sidney 
Margolius 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
1962 drug control law was one of the 
most far, reaching accomplishments of 
Congress in the field of consumer protec- 
tion since the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act was passed in 1938. The need for 
thé 1962 law became increasingly urgent 
as new antibiotics were developed, as 
drugs once cleared as safe for general 
prescription use began to demonstrate 
unanticipated side effects, and as court 
decisions in contested cases drilled loop- 
holes into the 1938 law's provisions on 
factory inspection. 

After we enacted the Food Additives 
Act of 1958 and the Color Additives Act 
of 1960, I became convinced that the 
piecemeal process of amending the 1938 
act to close loopholes and to strengthen 
outmoded provisions was too slow and 
unnecessarily fragmented. Hence, on 
the opening day of the 87th Congress, in 
1961, I introduced the first omnibus bill 
since 1938 to tackle all of the problems 
involving the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act requiring legislative correction, and 
to do it in one single bill. 

That bill was H.R. 1235. Out of it 
eventually came many of the provisions 
finally enacted as the Drug Control Act 
of 1962, particularly those dealing with 
the efficacy as well as safety of new 
drugs, use of common names on trade- 
marked drugs, better factory inspection 
in prescription drug manufacturing, 
withdrawal from the market of drugs 
previously cleared as safe if later evi- 
dence raises doubt as to safety, certifi- 
cation of every batch of every antibiotic 
instead of just the five in existence when 
the 1938 act was passed, and so on. 
These provisions had never been put into 
legislative form until I introduced H.R. 
1235 in January 1961. Subsequently, in 
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his consumer message 15 months later, in 
March 1962, President Kennedy recom- 
mended passage of these and many other 
proposals I had introduced in H.R. 1235, 
including those dealing with safety of 
cosmetics, control of amphetamines and 
barbiturates, pretesting of therapeutic 
devices for safety and also efficacy, better 
labeling of foods, of drugs and of cos- 
metics, and other consumer protections. 
‘THALIDOMIDE EPISODE GAVE IMPETUS FOR 
PASSAGE 

Hearings were conducted by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in June 1962 on my bill and 
on several similar bills introduced fol- 
lowing the Presidential consumer mes- 
sage that March. The late Senator Ke- 
fauver worked on this problem in the 
Senate. However, it was not until the 
revelations about Dr. Frances O. Kel- 
sey’s fight to keep thalidomide off the 
American prescription drug market that 
the real steam was generated to get a 
safe drugs bill enacted, and Senator Ke- 
fauver and Representative OREN HARRIS, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, per- 
formed a truly brilliant legislative 
achievement in guiding the controversial 
bill to final passage. I was naturally 
delighted to support the Kefauver-Har- 
ris bill, which contained so many provi- 
sions originating in my own measure, 
H.R. 1235, on the safety of prescription 
drugs. 

There are still many other provisions 
of HR. 1235—as reintroduced in this 
Congress under the same number— 
which remain to be enacted into law. 
Both Presidents Kennedy and Johnson 
endorsed the major features of this leg- 
islation. I realize it is too late for ac- 
tion in this Congress on the cosmetics, 
“pep pill" and barbiturate, therapeutic 
devices, factory inspection, labeling and 
other provisions of H.R, 1235, but I in- 
tend to continue pressing for these vital 
reforms in our consumer laws until they, 
also, are enacted. 

ATTACKS ON 1962 DRUG CONTROL ACT 


In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, I am 
disturbed by the undercurrent of politi- 
cal and lobby activity intended to weak- 
en the 1962 act on prescription drugs 
before it has had a chance fully to go 
into operation. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read an excellent article in the 
weekly newspaper of the Machinists 
Union, by Sidney Margolius, nationally 
syndicated writer on consumer issucs, 
discussing the Republican platform 
planks on issues important to consum- 
oe particularly the 1962 Drug Control 

ct. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr, Speak- 
er, I submit for the Appendix of the 
Concressionat Recor the article by Mr. 
Margolius in the forthcoming August 13 
issue of the Machinist, as follows: 

GOP Piarror Arracks FDA 
(By Sidney Margolius) 

‘The 1964 Goldwater Republican platform 
contains a strong attack on recent advances 
in consumer protection. The Goldwater pol- 
icy program specifically threatens the con- 
sumer-defense efforts of a number of Federal 
agencies and programs, but especially the 
Food and Drug Administration's new rules 
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governing labeling and advertising of drugs 
under the 1962 Kefauver-Harris Drug Act. 

Whatever protection your family has 
gained from the new drug law, in the form of 
a modest reduction in prices, greater reliabll- 
ity and more informative advertising and 
labeling, would be wiped out by the Repub- 
lican promise to put an end “to power 
grabbing regulatory actions, such as the 
reach of the Federal Trade Commission for 
injunctive powers and ceaseless pressing of 
the White House, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to dominate consumer decisions in the 
marketplace.” 

‘The Goldwater attack on consumer pro- 
grams also threatens a new plan for con- 
sumer education for limited-income families 
new being developed by Mrs. Esther Peterson, 
President Johnson's consumer adviser, and 
a committee of Government, consumer, labor, 
co-op, and business representatives. The 
budding consumer-education program prom- 
ises to be helpful to responsible businessmen 
as well as to low-income consumers, since a 
family that knows how to handle money and 
avoid the more flagrant gouges, is able to buy 
more. 

‘The attack on the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration fs especially alarming, since its work 
involves the reliability and safety of the 
medicines you buy for your family. The Ke- 
fauver drug amendments got a special gol 
over in the Republican platform committee's 
closed-door discussions which preceded the 
election platform criticism of the FDA, Drug 
‘Trade News reports. 

The new law has been described by FDA 
Commissioner George F. Larrick as “the most 
comprehensive modernization of the na- 
tional drug laws in a generation.” ‘The late 
Senator Kefauver’s exposure of the exagger- 
ated price tags on many vital medicines, plus 
the harmful effects of such incompletely 
tested drugs as thalidomide and triparanol, 
had led to the new rules despite early con- 
gressional opposition, 

‘The new regulations already have proved 
helpful, especially sf you and your doctor 
understand how to use them. 

‘They require that drug manufacturers 
must give more and clearer information on 
labels of both prescription medicines and 
household drugs sold over the counter. Most 
importantly, labels on prescription medicines 
must state the generic or common name of 
a drug as well as the brand name. As you 
know, the same drug sold under its generic 
name often costs only half the price as under 
brand names, and in some cases, as little as 
‘one-tenth. 

‘The same sharp difference in price occurs 
in the purchase of household remedies. For 
example, a preparation for symptomatic 
relief of sinus congestion, hay fever, and 
colds, widely bought under the brand name 

of Coricidin “D” tablets, costs $1.53 for 24 
tablets, or about 6% cents apiece. Similar 
combinations of antihistamines, aspirin, and 
caffein, sold under their generic names, cost 
as little as $1.34 per 100 tablets, or 114 cents 
apiece. The money saving technique for 
families is to read the list of ingredients on 
household medicines to see what they really 
contain. 

At the same time, under the pressure of 
criticism of the prices they had been charg- 
ing for medicines they control through pat- 
ents, the leading drug manufacturers have 
been slowly reducing these charges. The 
reductions had been especially noticeable on 
such important drugs as tetracycline, a fre- 
quently-prescribed antibiotic. When the 
Jabor and co-op press 10 years ago first called 
public attention to the unwarranted high 
prices of these drugs, they generally cost 50 
cents a pill or capsule. Now the retail price 
of the brand-name Versions more usually is 
30 to 40 cents although still costing about 25 
percent more than tetracycline under its own 
name). 
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‘The Federal Trade Commission also has 
been helpful in trimming the cost of vital 
medicines. Recently the FTC directed 
Charles Pfizer & Co., one of the largest manu- 
facturers, to stop fixing the price of tetra- 
cycline. The result was a 20 percent reduc- 
tion in the wholesale cost. The FTC charged 
that Pfizer's patent control of tetracycline 
was based on misrepresentation, and the 
company was ordered to license any other 
drug company that wants to manufacture 
the drug and is willing to pay Pfizer royalties. 

‘The regulations governing effectiveness of 
new drugs also have been Improved. Prior 
to the Kefauver-Harris amendments, the 
FDA lacked authority to prevent the market- 
ing of new drugs which may have been safe, 
solely on the ground that they had not been 
shown to be effective. Now, proof of effec- 
tiveness as well as safety must be supplied. 
In fact, another provision of the drug law 
which becomes effective in October, requires 
the FDA to review the effectiveness of even 
drugs which have been on the market for the 
past 25 years. 

Despite the Goldwater platform attack on 
the FDA, the new regulations required by the 
drug law have demonstrated their benefits to 
American families and to doctors. This is 
shown by the number of letters drug manu- 
facturers have sent to doctors in recent 
months advising them of previously-undis- 
closed contra-indications and side effects of 
some new drugs, plus the fact that some 
existing drugs recently have been withdrawn 
from the market, such as Parnate, Orabilex 
and others, 


A Final Tribute to Harold C. Woodward, 
Outstanding American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr, McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent passing on August 4 of Harold C. 
Woodward, a member of the Federal 
Power Commission, brought to a sudden 
and tragic end a most useful and produc- 
tive life. Commissioner Woodward was 
a devoted husband and father as well as 
an outstanding member of the legal pro- 
fession and a public official who served 
his community, his State, and his Nation 
with fidelity and intelligence. 

Commissioner Woodward, or as he was 
familiarly know as “Chris” or “Woody,” 
presented a life which can be an example 
to all Americans. Son of a distinguished 
member of the Federal court, Commis- 
sioner Woodward was graduated with the 
degree of bachelor of arts from the 
University of Illinois in 1924 and from 
the Northwestern University Law School 
in 1926. “Woody” was a member of the 
Fighting Illini football team and played 
fullback on the team which included the 
immortal Red Grange. During World 
War II, he served in the Army Air Corps, 
rising to the rank of major at the end of 
hostilities in 1945. Mr. Woodward as a 
lifelong Republican and brought strength 
to the party organization in promoting 
those principles in which he believed and 
for which he worked. 

Mr. Woodward was a successful law- 
yer at the Chicago and Illinois bar, prac- 
ticing in the State and Federal courts. 
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He became a hearing examiner with the 
Illinois Commerce Commission in 1953 
where he served with distinction until 
1959, at which time he was appointed as 
a judge of the Superior Court of Cook 
County. He returned to the Illinois 
Commerce Commission in 1960 where he 
continued as a hearing examiner until 
January 5, 1962, when the late President 
Kennedy nominated Mr. Woodward as a 
Republican member of the Federal Power 
Commission to fill an unexpired term 
ending June 22, 1962. Thereafter, on 
June 19, 1962, President Kennedy re- 
appointed him to a full 5-year term 
which would not have expired until June 
22, 1967. 

While some disagreed with the point 
of view which Commissioner Woodward 
brought to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, all respected his judgment and his 
decisions and recognized his faith in our 
constitutional system, the vitality of our 
private power companies and our great 
national resources in the form of public 
power. 

Commissioner Woodward was an un- 
assuming man whose reputation and 
high position did not affect his simple 
tastes and interest in his home, his fam- 
ily, and his friends. 

Commissioner Woodward leaves his 
widow, the former Mabel Martin, of 
Riverside, 11., and his daughter, Mrs. 
Ann Kelly, two grandchildren, and three 
sisters. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that there are 
many others who have always felt a 
warm affection for Woody. In behalf of 
all of them, I wish to express the tender 
and heartfelt sympathy which swells our 
hearts and to express to his bereaved 
widow and daughter as well as other 
members of the Woodward family our 
condolences. 


Impact of Foreign Aid on U.S. Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


or towa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Lewis 
E. Lloyd, of Midland, Mich., head of 
business research for the Dow Chemical 
Co., has prepared a brief but powerful 
text on the impact of the foreign hand- 
out program on our economy. 

Itis clear— 


Dr. Lloyd finds— 

that we cannot afford to continue our mas- 
sive foreign aid Our taxpayers 
already are burdened with a Government 
debt which is about $100 billion larger than 
that of all other countries of the free world 
together. If we continue our profligate giv- 
ing, it would certainly disrupt the U.S. econ- 
omy and result in the most severe setback 
our economy has seen since the 1930's. 


To Dr. Lloyd, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. PassMAN] 
once said: 


Dr. Lloyd, you are one of the foremost eco- 
nomists in America * * * I would give 1 full 
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Year of my congressional salary if it were 
Possible to take the Members of Congress 
* * + and lock the door and let them listen 
to you for 2 hours * * * I want to thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for coming 
here. 


Following is the statement of Dr. 
Lloyd, on behalf of the Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee, before the Senate Com- 
miee on Appropriations on July 31, 

64: 


STATEMENT or Dr. LewIs E. LLOYD, on BEHALT 
OF THE CITIZENS FOREIGN Am COMMITTER 
BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, JULY 31, 1964 
Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am Lewis E. Lloyd of Midland, 

Mich, Iam economist and head of business 

research for the Dow Chemical Co. I appear 

today not in my business capacity, but rather 
as a professional economist and a private 
citizen who is alarmed at the U.S. balance- 
of-payments situation and its implications 
with respect to foreign ald. Because I have 
given special attention to the study of mone- 
tary and fiscal problems, the Citizens Foreign 

Aid Committee has urged me to analyze these 

factors for this committee, It is to this 

aspect of foreign ald that I wish to direct 
my remarks, 

The advocates of massive foreign ald are 
greatly impressed by the endless wants of 
man. They feel a compulsion to fill as 
many of the wants around the world as 
possible. In their zeal to do great good, they 
forget to examine all the consequences of 
their program. They fail to take account of 
the natural laws of economics and of human 
nature, which preclude success in meeting 
the announced objectives of this giveaway 
Program. 

There will not be time today to discuss 
the inadequacy and the weakness of the pro- 
gram from the standpoint of the recipient. 
How that government-to-government gifts 
Advance Socialist enterprise around the 
world, and not free enterprise which made 
this country great. How that education and 
a high level of business ethics 1s a prerequi~ 
site to developing a viable, industrial society. 
How that the development of skills, trans- 
portation, communications, marketing, bank- 
ing, and many other complex factors require 
a delicate balance in a growing industrial 
Society. How that a proper balance between 
consumption, savings and investment, 
Coupled with the urge for constructive risk 
taking, must exist before an economy can 
aspire to industrial status, How that the 
Teceiving of dole builds dependence, not self- 
reliance and independence. 

Rather, let us direct our attention to some 
of the consequences for the United States 
and especially to the balance-of-payments 
problem and its implications. In October of 
1960 the value of the dollar temporarily lost 
its standing in the world market when the 
Price of gold on the London exchange went 
above the U.S, gold export point and a few 
days later reached $41 an ounce—more than 
a 17-percent discount, Since that time the 
balance-of-payments problem and the health 
of the dollar has been given much attention 
both by the press and others, In the past 
2 years, periodic meetings of the heads of 
the important central banks of Europe and 
the United State indicate the importance 
Which they attach to this problem. 

Some have blamed the whole balance-of- 
Payments problem on the foreign aid pro- 
Gram. Others deny this and insist that for- 
eign aid contributes to our export, and hence, 
Stimulates our economy. Much of the dis- 
cussion on this subject has been super- 
ficlal—based on emotion rather than fact 
or logic, In order to discover what impact 
foreign aid has on the balance of payments 
and on the domestic economy, it is necessary 
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to examine the fundamentals of the economic 
exchange process. 
THE ECONOMIC EXCHANGE EQUATION 


In a division-of-labor society, some work- 
ers produce a given goods or service and 
exchange this with other workers for the 
products of thelr labor. When a society be- 
comes complex and industrialized, barter is 
inadequate to bring about the exchanges of 
goods and services, and so money is used as 
a tool to expedite exchange. 

It is important to note that the economic 
exchange process 1s not complete with the 
first step of exchanging goods for money, 
but only after the second step of exchanging 
the money for another economic good. If 
one individual or group of individuals ex- 
changes goods or services for money, and 
retains or hoards part of this money—failing 
to exchange it for other goods and services, 
then an imbalance results. It means that 
others have production for which there ts 
no market, Conversely, 1f by any means an 
individual or a nation obtains money with- 
‘out having supplied some goods or sorvices 
for it, then there are also predictable con- 
sequences from this type of imbalance. 

In this baste equation of economic ex- 
change we see the fundamentals of trade 
between nations. Basically, a nation ex- 
changes, goods and services for goods and 
services; and normally, money is used to 
expedite the exchange. If the export and 
import of goods and services does not bal- 
ance, then money will flow into or out of 
the country and there are economic conse- 
quences from this, for both those that lose 
money and those that gain. 

THE BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS THREAT 


‘The balance of payments is the term which 
is used to indicate the balance or lack of 
balance between the flow of goods and sery- 
ices between nations. The balance of pay- 
ments, of course, shows the sum of: the 
net of our foreign trade; the net of exchange 
of services (shipping, insurance, tourism, 
etc.); the net on capital flow; and the net 
on gifts and loans, 

It is important to note that in the inter- 
national marketplace there 1s no difference 
between dollars obtained from trade and dol- 
lars obtained from tourists and capital flow 
or from gifts. It 1s the total balance of pay- 
ments that indicates our economic balance 
with the rest of the world, Our negative 
balance of payments merely means that more 
dollars are leaving this country than are 
returning. 

I need not remind this committee of the 
size of our foreign grants and ald; how that 
it has actually Increased in recent. years 
instead of tapering off, and in total has now 
exceeded $100 billion. If all the foreign aid 
and loan dollars were spent in this country, 
there might still be serious problems, but 
they would not directly influence our balance 
of payments. ‘This is a hypothetical ques- 
tion, however, because these dollars have 
not all been coming back to buy the products 
of our labor. The fact that foreign ald has 
and continues to add to our negative balance 
of payments is reason enough for drastic 
cuts in the AID program. 

‘The seriousness of the problem becomes 
evident when we take note of our interna- 
tional balance sheet. Chart 1 [not shown 
in Recorp] shows the balance of payments 
for the postwar years. Since 1949 there has 
been a persistent and growing negative bal- 
ance, except for the year 1957 when the Suez 
crisis forced Europe to buy oil from the 
dollar area, In recent years this problem 
has become so severe that the Treasury has 
employed various schemes to postpone and 
stall off a crisis. These transactions make 
the official balance-of-payments deficit look 
smaller than it really is. 

In chart 1 the solid line shows the balance 
of payments as usually quoted; the dashed 
line shows the negative balance on current 
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account, The difference is the amount of 
prepayment of debt by the Germans and 
French, prepayment by the Germans for pur- 
chase of military equipment, and the U.S. 
borrowing of forelgn currencies. Data for 
the last half of 1963 and the first part of 
1964 show improvement. The administra- 
tion's request for a special tax on foreign 
investment had a marked, one-shot effect on 
private capital flow during this period, and 
crop shortages in Europe and the USSR, 
greatly improved agricultural exports. 
[Charts not included.] 

‘This sustained and growing negative bal- 
ance of payments has resulted in loss of part 
of our gold reserve and increased foreign 
claims against our gold. Chart 2 shows this 
data for the postwar years. ‘The actual 
short-term dollar claims which foreigners 
hold now exceed $26 billion, ‘The net figure 
is obtained by subtracting our claims against 
others and commitments to the Monetary 
Fund. 

Chart 3 shows the amount of gold we 
would have left if we paid off all the foreign 
claims outstanding, and also shows the 
amount of gold which is needed to meet the 
25-percent reserve requirements of our bank- 
ing law. It is obvious that. since 1960 we 
have not been able to meet our foreign com- 
mitments, even if we had disregarded any 
gold reserve to support our own bank credit. 
Clearly we are, in fact, bankrupt insofar as 
our commitments are concerned. 

As a consequence of the large foreign 
claims against our gold supply, we find our 
economic destiny now in the hands of for- 
eigners. The dollar even now retains its 
position as a world currency only because 
foreigners have not yet lost confidence in 
the dollar to the point of extensive demands 
for gold. As a result, we are not a free agent 
in many of our policies—for example, mone- 
tary policy. Interest rates in recent times 
have been rigged and legislation has been 
requested to place a special tax on foreign 
investments in an attempt to reduce the out- 
flow of capital dollars and a call by foreign- 
ers for gold. We find our fiscal policy also 
restricted. Tax and budget considerations 
must be tempered by the possible reaction of 
foreigners. 

When the exchange of goods and services 
between countries fails to balance, one coun- 
try may be willing to hold I O U's against 
another country for a limited period of time. 
In the end, however, the money commodity, 
gold, 1s the only tangible way that the ac- 
counts can be balanced, Normally, foreign- 
ers with mounting dollar claims would pre- 
sent these for gold. So long as they trust 
the United States to be able and willing in 
the future to meet its obligations to supply 
gold upon request, they will be willing to 
hold the dollar claims in leu of gold. They 
haye some special incentives not to ask for 
gold. Much of the dollar claims are held in 
‘Treasury notes and bills which pay interest. 
‘When the claims are conyerted to gold, there 
is a loss of this interest plus a slight charge 
for safekeeping, Moreover, the industrial 
nations of Europe who hold the bulk of 
these dollar claims are well aware that were 
they to call for large amounts of gold, this 
would precipitate a liquidity crisis with dire 
consequences for the whole free world. Be- 
cause the dollar is a reserve currency, any 
crisis would disrupt world trade and pay~ 
ments. 2 

STOPGAP PALLIATIVES 

In the past 3 years, many stopgap defen- 
sive actions have been taken to minimize the 
loss of gold. 

Some of these actions are restrictions: the 
amount of goods which a tourist can bring 
back duty free, special taxation on foreign 
earnings and on foreign investments, re- 
newed emphasis on “Buy American” policy, 
and direct and indirect export subsidies; we 
have urged foreigners, particularly the Ger- 
mans and French, to prepay installments on 
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long-term debt; and finally, our Treasury 
has been borrowing foreign currencies in an 
effort to minimize the gold loss. 

‘These stopgap actions have bought time, 
but we have not used the time to solve the 
fundamental problems which we still have 
to face. The consequences of continuing on 
the collision course which we have been pur- 
suing will be disastrous. The major part 
of the $26 billion of short-term claims 
against our gold has been used by foreign- 
ers to support their monetary systems as 
though these dollar claims were, in fact, 
gold. After all, we have promised to redeem 
all dollars (foreign held) in gold whenever 
requested to do so. As a result of this, both 
we and the foreigners are extending credit 
against the same gold supply. When the 
day of reckoning comes, there will not be 
enough to go around. The $12 plus billion 
required for our 25-percent bank reserves and 
the $26 billion of foreign claims adds to $38 
billion of commitments against our gold re- 
serve which is now down to less than $15.5 
billion, The overextension of credit is al- 
ready topheayy and our large foreign ald 
is adding to it. 

The negative balance of payments repre- 
sents dollars which do not come back to the 
domestic economy to buy the products of 
our labor. Had these dollars come back, we 
would have had more jobs in this country, 
In fact, the balance of payments is the best 
measure of overall balance between the 
Joba gained through exports and the jobs 
lost through imports, 

In the past 6 years there has been an 
average outflow of about $3.5 billion per 
year. Had these dollars come back, we 
would have had about a million and a half 
more jobs in this country. Recent studies 
show that many of these jobs are in the 
areas now having excessive unemployment 
and poverty. 

Along with the growing unemployment, 
we find industrial stagnation. The indu 
trial countries of the free world are grow- 
ing faster than we are, This will continue 
until we correct the basic conditions that 
lead to the outflow of dollars, 

‘The final consequences of our unsound 
international economic policies will be a re- 
pudiation of the dollar in world markets, 
‘When this happens, it will bring economic 
depression to the United States and will 
cost us the loss of our world leadership. The 
situation 1s serious, It is growing more se- 
rious day by day, and the stakes are so 
high that we dare no longer postpone at- 
tacking the fundamental problem. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF THE BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 

PROBLEM 

There are two basic reasons for the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem, The first is this 
massive giveaway program called “foreign 
aid.” The result has been a continuing 
‘transfer of dollars out of the country. How- 
ever sound the program of rehabilitation for 
Burope and Japan was at the end of the 
war, that job has long since been done and 
we can no longer afford this dollar drain 
even if the results were good, which they are 
not, The general impression is that most of 
our foreign aid dollars are now being spent 
in the United States. Unfortunately, this is 
not true. Official reports say that more than 
80 percent of the foreign aid expenditures 
for commodities are spent in the United 
States. But, in fiscal 1963 only $855 million 
was spent on commodities out of a total 
foreign grants and loans of 85.17 billion. 
‘The rest was spent overseas for products, 
for foreign labor, and for 3,379 personnel 
stationed overseas to administer ald. ‘Thus, 
in 1963 something more like 78 percent of 
grants and loans were spent outside the 
United States and represented a dollar 
drain. 

Recently, new aid grants have required 
that the dollars be used to purchase U.S. 
commodities where possible. The point, of 
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course, is that to the extent aid dollars are 
spent here, they do not contribute to the 
balance-of-payments deficit. It has been 
difficult, however, to get the dollars spent 
here. Some of them are used to buy foreign 
services and the rest have more purchasing 
power if spent overseas. The recipient coun- 
tries resist a “Buy American” clause because 
they can buy desired equipment and goods 
cheaper in Europe and Japan. Countries 
tend to fulfill their commitment by buying 
with the aid dollars the products they needed 
from us anyway, and so there is little overall 
advantage to the balance of payments, 

It 1s doubtful that we will be able to get 
more than half of the aid dollars spent here, 
‘The real reason is that we are noncompeti- 
tive in world markets, The combination of 
our overpriced dollar (which makes us non- 
competitive) and our large give-away pro- 
gram is the fundamental reason for our 
balance-of-payments problem and will wreck 
the dollar If continued. The fact that we are 
noncompetitive is clearly evident to any car 
ful student, as indicated in numerous way: 

1, While we have underutilization of both 
labor and plant in this country—unemploy- 
ment and overcapacity—European and Japa- 
nese producers cannot build plants fast 
enough to meet their demands nor find 
enough workers for their plants, Growth 
rates in Europe have been twice that of ours, 
and in Japan three times. 

2. ‘The character of our trade has changed. 
As recently as 1950 we imported primarily 
raw materials, tropical products, and prod- 
ucts, of low labor content, while we exported 
primarily finished manufactured goods of 
high labor content. By 1960 this had 
changed. We now export more agricultural 
Products, raw materials, scrap iron, and 
products of low labor content, and import 
mostly finished products of high labor co: 
tent—cameras, typewriters, radios, ‘TV's, 
watches, automobiles, and scientific instru- 
ments, etc, 

3. Even our trade balance indicates our 
lack of competitiveness. The Department of 
Commerce data on trade shows a favorable 
balance, with exports exceeding imports by 
$4 to $5 billion. Included in the export data, 
however, are products which we buy with our 
own dollars and ship overseas, This, of 
course, is that part of the foreign aid dollar 
which is spent in the United States. When 
we subtract out the shipments to military 
establishments, the agricultural products 
under Public Law 480, and agricultural prod- 
ucts which are subsidized, we find that the 
export surplus vanishes, 

Chart 5 (not included in Recorp) shows 
U.S. Imports and our exports adjusted to 
remove those which are bought with our dol- 
lars or subsidized. Moreover, the Commerce 
Department estimates that about $214 billion 
of the remaining exports are shipped from 
American companies to oversea subsidies, 
In many cases, of course, these are not com- 
petitive shipments either. 

‘And finally, we count out imports on a 
foreign free on board value, whereas other 
countries count their foreign trade on a c.f, 
(cost, insurance and freight included) value. 
Since our imports arrive on foreign bottoms, 
we actually pay out dollars for the landed 
cost. Were we to count our imports on a c.i.f. 
basis, we would have to add about 25 percent 
to the value of our imports. Chart 6 (not 
included in Recorp) shows the imports ad- 
Justed upward by a modest 15 percent to ad- 
just to a landed cost basis. It is clear, 
then, that even our trade balance adjusted 
to a competitive basis is unfavorable. 

4. The final evidence of noncompetitiveness 
is, of course, the continuing and growing neg- 
ative balance of payments. If we were fully 
competitive in world markets, the dollars 
which foreigners obtain by whatever means 
would be spent in this country for our prod- 
ucts and our foreign accounts would show a 
balance. $ 
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We became noncompetitive because the ex- 
change rate between the dollar and other 
currencies has not been adjusted to the 
changing competitive picture. After the war, 
Europe and Japan replaced their war-torn 
and bombed-out plants by modern, new au- 
tomated ones. They did this largely with 
our foreign aid dollars and with a great deal 
of technical assistance from us, Consequent- 
ly, they have made a great leap forward in 
productivity. Their unions did not demand 
that this productivity increase be matched 
by wage increases, and thus, the product 
of their factories became more competitive 
in world markets. 

During World War IT and in subsequent 
years, we have poured more than $90 billion 
of inflationary money into our economy. As 
a result of this inflation we have more than 
one worthless, “printing press” dollar for 
every good one. After the war when consumer 
goods became ayallable, there were two 
dollars coming to the marketplace to buy a 
dollar's worth of goods, Since the market 
could not tell the good dollar from the bad 
dollar, the price of goods was bid up until 
a dollar's worth of goods was selling at $2— 
in fact a little more, because the dollar is 
now worth only about 45 cents. 

‘The price of. labor went up with, in fact 
a little faster than, the price of goods; and 
as a result, today American workers and 
American factories are no longer competi- 
tive in world markets, 

When foreigners exchange goods and serv- 
ices to us for our dollars, normally they 
would exchange those dollars for other goods 
and services from us. ‘Through the process 
of inflation the prices of our goods and serv- 
ices have essentially doubled, but there is 
one economic good which is still priced at 
$35 an ounce where it was fixed in 1934, 
Thus today, gold is the cheapest commodity 
we offer the world. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that foreigners who get dollars 
Prefer to keep part of those dollars to ex- 
change for gold. Of course as we have seen, 
they do not actually have to exchange them 
for gold as long as the world has confidence 
that we will honor our obligation to furnish 
gold upon demand. If we do not remove this 
distortion by an appropriate adjustment in 
the exchange rate, we will be forced even- 
tually to devalue the dollar, 

If the exchange rate were adjusted to be 
realistic, then our products would become 
competitive in world markets and we would 
earn back the dollars which foreigners ob- 
tain from us through trade, tourism, and 
capital flow. 

BASIC SOLUTION TO BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 

PROBLEM 

We need to take three steps to attack the 
balance-of-payments problem at Its base. 
First, we must drastically reduce our foreign 
ald program and the small part of it. which 
might be continued should require that the 
dollars be spent in the United States. This 
would at least insure that there were no e: 
port of jobs through our foreign aid give- 
away program. 

‘The Director of AID is trying to increase 
the fraction of foreign aid dollars which are 
spent in this country. It is generally as- 
sumed that if all the aid dollars were spent 
here, then there would be no influence on 
the international standing of the dollar. 
‘This is a mistaken notion. 

When AID dollars are spent here, the over- 
all transaction consists essentially of the 
Government buying products from U.S. pro- 
ducers, paying for them from the Treasury, 
and shipping them overseas. If the Federal 
budget were balanced, such a transaction 
would consist of using taxes to furnish aid 
to other countries, It would reduce our 
standard of living by an equivalent amount, 
but it would not endanger our monetary 
system. 
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We do not and have not had a balanced 
budget. The AID dollars add to our deficit, 
and hence, contribute to monetary inflation. 
If we continue to erode the value of the dol- 
lar by monetizing debt, it is only a question 
of time before foreigners will lose confidence 
in the dollar and call for gold. When the 
fundamental economies is considered, it is 
clear that we cannot afford large grants of 
Ald whether the dollars are spent here or not. 

We need to put an end to Federal deficits 
in order to reassure the foreigners that we 
have put a stop to monetary inflation in the 
United States. This will give them confi- 
dence that we will be able to avoid devaluing 
the dollar and lessen their likelihood of 
calling for gold. It 1s an absolute certainty 
that if we continue monetary inflation in 
this country, sooner or later we shall have to 
devalue the dollar. 

Finally, we need also to readjust the ex- 
change rate of the dollar as between the cur- 
rencies of the major industrial countries of 
‘the free world. Prior to World War I, ex- 
change rates were set in an exchange market, 
much like a grain or stock market. The ex- 
change rate between, for example, the United 
States dollar and the British pound, was de- 
termined on a day-to-day basis by the supply 
&nd demand in exchange of the one for the 
other, We no longer permit a free market 
to set the exchange rates, They are set by 
an international bureaucracy, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. The present exchange 
Tates for the dollar were set soon after World 
War TI, before anyone could foresee the large 
and rapid increase in productivity in Europe 
and Japan. Because of this and divergent 
Monetary policies here and overseas, the 
Present exchange rates are unrealistic and 
Overvalue the dollar. 

‘There are various indications of an over- 
Valued dollar. The continuing large deficit 
in our balance of payments 1s one. Studies 
have been made which attempt to determine 
the extent of overvaluation. In studies pre- 
Pared for the Joint Economic Committee of 
the U.S. Congress, J. Vanek expressed the 
beliet that “the equilibrium value of the 
dollar is somewhere near 15 percent below the 
Actual yalue.”* On this basis one would say 
that the dollar is overvalued by 18 percent. 
Houthakker reported studies which showed 
the dollar, as of March 1962, to be overvalued 
Telative to the Reich-M. by 22.2 percent and 
about 25 percent relatively to the French 
franc and British pound? 

It is clear that we cannot afford to con- 
tinue our massive foreign aid program. Our 
taxpayers already are burdened with a Gov- 
ernment debt which is about $100 billion 
larger than that of all the other countries 
Of the free world together, If we continue 
Our profligate giving, we shall hasten if not 
Actually precipitate a world liquidity crisis. 
This will have dire consequence both for 
US and the free world. First of all, it would 
Certainly disrupt the U.S. economy and re- 
sult In the most severe setback our econ- 
omy has seen since the 1930's. This would 
Shake the confidence of the rest of the free 
World in the free-enterprise system. Other 
Peoples would be skeptical of an economic 
System plagued with such difficult problems. 

In the postwar years the dollar has be- 
come an important reserve currency. In a 
Sense, we have become the bankers of the 
SEES. 


‘Jaroslav Vanek, “Overvaluation of the 
Dollar: Causes, Effects, and Remedies,” fac- 
tors affecting the U.S. balance of payments. 
Compilation of studies prepared for the 
Subcommittee on International Exchange 
$id Payments (Government Printing Office, 
De 

“H. B. Houthakker, “Exchange Rate Adjust- 
." factors affecting the U.S. balance of 
Payments. Compilation of studies prepared 
for the Subcommittee on International Ex- 
change and Payments (Government Print- 
ing Office, 1962). 
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world. In the face of this circumstance 
there will be serious consequences if re- 
spect for the dollar is lost. We will lose 
more than our position as world banker; we 
will forfeit our leadership, politically and 
ideologically as well. 


Perspective: What It Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Raymond Moley 
appeared in a recent number of News- 
week. The article is well titled “Per- 
spective.” This is an attribute that few 
politicians have. 

Mr. Moley brings the recent Repub- 
lican Convention at the Cow Palace in 
San Francisco into perspective by re- 
minding us that mudslinging and vili- 
fication are, most unfortunately, among 
our American political mores. Nearly all 
of our heroes have been treated to both. 

Mr. Moley brings out very clearly the 
fact that the average politican has to 
personalize everything and can never 
look at the broad outlines of history and 
philosophy that produce the individual. 
Maybe he should take more time to study. 
At least, let us remember, no matter who 
the candidate is, that people vote with 
much more enthusiasm against someone 
or something than for either. 

‘The article follows: 

Praspective: WHat Ir MEANS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

San Franctsco—Observers from overseas, 
as they have witnessed our noisy and seem- 
ingly disorderly national conventions, hay 
wondered why, with this method of select- 
ing candidates for the Presidency, we have 
had, with the exception of Britain, the most 
stable government on earth. More than 50 
years ago a Russian, Moisei Ostrogorski, 
wrote a memorable description of a national 
convention, He said that when you leave 
the convention and inhale the clear air out- 
side, “when you carry your thoughts back 
from the scene which you have just wit- 
nessed and review the line of Presidents you 
find that if they have not all been great 
men—far from it—they were all honorable 
men." And, he said, you cannot help repeat- 
ing an old American saying that God takes 
care of little children and the United States. 
(Ostrogorski’s long-neglected classic “De- 
mocracy and the tion of Political 
Parties" has been brought out this month 
in an Anchor Books paperback edition.) 

At any convention, and especially in this 
one, there is a deep meaning beneath all 
the insincerities and diversions, for the des- 
tiny of a party and even the future of the 
Nation's course may lie with the beleaguered 
and badgered delegates. Here in San Fran- 
cisco there was clearly registered a nation- 
wide Republican conviction which has been 
in the making since Governor Dewey wrested 
the nomination from Senator Taft in 1948 
and later, in 1952, when Dewey, Lodge, et al. 
once more blasted the Ohio Senator’ 
bitions. 


LONG BEGINNING 

A protest against this domination of the 
Republican Party by liberal Republicans of 
the East and Northeast has grown greater 
and greater during the Eisenhower years and 
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since. As I made clear in this space two 
weeks ago, it has been most notable in those 
areas where there has been the most marked 
growth in population, in industrial develop- 
ment, and in real weaith—in the Southeast, 
the Mountain States, and on the Pacific 
Coast. It is no mere coincidence that it was 
the delegates from those areas who domi- 
nated the convention and preferred GOLD- 
WATER as the candidate. 

But this protest, which has grown into a 
veritable party revolution, had its begin- 
nings well before Goupwarsr entered the 
Senate and years before he became a candi- 
date for the presidential nomination. His 
part in this change has been in innumerable 
speeches over the country and in his articu- 
lation of the principles in which these dis- 
sidents believe. 

Since it is always easier to attack a fal- 
lible individual than powerful natural 
changes, former caretakers of Republican- 
ism have centered their attack upon GOLD- 
WATER personally. I have not in my time 
witnessed such billingsgate, misrepresenta- 
tions, and irrational fury except in the early 
1930's when F.D.R. challenged the custodians 
of the Democratic Party. 

TIME FOR REASSESSMENT 


In 1932, as now, the supporters of the suc- 
cessful candidate were called, by supposed- 
ly responsible people, cranks, know-nothings, 
and extremists, ‘The word “crackpot” came 
into currency then because of its use by a 
Roosevelt rival. 

‘The wholesale vilification of GOLDWATER 
supporters is much more serious than the 
attacks upon the man himself. For Go: 
water can afford to ignore personal attacks. 
But to charge that these delegates and the 
people back home who selected them are 
unfit to exercise their choice of a presi- 
dential candidate is an unforgivable affront. 

‘There is time now for those people who 
have been shaping opinion to reassess the 
fundamental changes which brought Goup- 
waren to the top. There is time, too, for 
thoughtful reconsideration by the major 
television and radio networks of the sort 
of thing which they have chosen to desig- 
nate as news. They are privileged under 
the laws of the United States to reach a na- 
tlonwide audience. Countless Americans 
ready consider them to be spokesmen for a 
fractional and prejudiced sector of Amer- 
ican opinion. Freedom of the press is to be 
used, not abused. 

To those who have been engaged in the 
anti-Goldwater tirade, I commend what 
Emerson said to a woman reformer a cen- 
tury ago. She sighed: “I accept the uni- 
verse." Emerson answered: “You'd better.” 


Rushville, Ind., Editorial on Censorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr, President, on July 
21, the House of Representatives passed 
House bill 319, dealing with obscene mat- 
ter in the mails. The bill is now being 
considered by the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

The Rushville, Ind., Daily Telegram 
for August 5 editorialized on the bill, 
and expressed the opinion that passage 
of this measure would be a dubious ap- 
proach to the problem. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CENSORSHIP AND MAIL 

The US. House of Representatives has 
passed a bill that would make heads of house- 
holds judge and jury of senders of mail 
alleged to be “morally offensive.” The bill 
would allow any person receiving any mail 
he regards morally offensive to notify the 
postmaster general that he wants future 
unsolicited mailings stopped. 

The postmaster general would notify the 
sender, and after 30 days the notice would 
take effect, If the mailings continued, the 
postmaster general would turn the matter 
Over to the attorney general, who would 
Bock a court order banning further mailings. 
If they still continued, the sender would be 
subject to contempt of court proceedings. 

It already is a Federal offense to send por- 
nographio material through the mail. And 
the recipient has another defense. He may 
simply refuse the mail. 

‘The constitutionality of this proposed law 
already has been questioned by the Post 
Office and Justice Departments, Under the 
proposed law, by request of a householder, 
the courts can order the sender to stop and 
confront him with a contempt charge if he 
doesn’t comply. All this without any trial, 
save the Judgment and decision of the re- 
cipient. 

‘The proposed law is a form of censorship 
that skirts constitutional protections, 


Commonsense Apportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Reconp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Harvey, Ind., Muncie Star 
of August 9, 1964: 

COMMONSENSE APPORTIONMENT 

Senator Evsxerr Dersen, of Illinois, has 
introduced in the Senate a carefully worded 
bil which would give State legislatures 4 
years of breathing time on the Supreme 
Court's mandate that both houses of all leg- 
islatures must be apportioned on a strict 
population basis. 

‘One special merit of the Dirksen proposal 
is that it would accomplish the purpose of 
a delay without in any way undermining 
the argument that the Federal courts have 
no business telling State legislatures how 
to apportion themselves. ‘The Dirksen bill 
does not include any language which sug- 
gests affirmation of Federal court jurisdic- 
tion. It simply provides an automatic stay 
of legislative apportionment suits when re- 
quested. 

It is important to avold acknowledgment 
of Federal jurisdiction in any congressional 
act aimed at relieving the situation, and 
especially in proposing a constitutional 
amendment to provide permanent relief. 
‘There is now no foundation in the Constitu- 
tion or the laws for Federal court authority 
to rule on the legality of the composition of 
a State legislature. The only basis for court 
suits is the Supreme Court’s own pecullar in- 
terpretation of the powers of the Federal 
judiciary. 
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‘The court's assumption of this jurisdiction 
is a usurpation of power which the Constitu- 
tion does not give to any branch of the Fed- 
eral Government. What is needed in answer 
ts an action which spells out the specific 
point that control over the composition of 
their legislatures is a reserved power of the 
States. The most surely effective way to do 
this is by constitutional amendment. 

It should not be an amendment which 
specifies any basis on which a legislature may 
be apportioned, or any method of approving 
or carrying out apportionment. It should be 
an amendment which simply says that there 
4s no Federal Jurisdiction over the compos!- 
tion or apportionment of State legislatures. 

Delay of court actions in reapportionment 
suits Is vital to allow time to deal with the 
situation through the relatively slow process 
of constitutional amendment. If an ade- 
quate amendment is proposed and submitted 
to the States, and if the necessary majority 
should fall to ratify it, so be it. ‘The Federal 
courts could proceed with the business of 
laying down rules of legislative apportion- 
ment, But in that case the States them- 
selves would have consented to this shift in 
the Federal-State balance of power. The 
argument that ít is a usurpation of power 
would no longer he persuasive, 

Meanwhile such a delay as provided in the 
Dirksen bill would prevent a chaotic realine- 
ment of legislatures, 

‘The objection may be raised that this 
would allow rural domination of legislatures 
to continue until these same legislatures 
have a chance to vote ratification of the 
amendment and thus achieve self-perpetun- 
tion, ‘This is a valid objection, But it can 
be met quite easily, 

In proposing a constitutional amendment, 
Congress can specify that ratification be by 
referendum instead of by the legislatures. 
‘This was done in the repeal of the prohibi- 
tion amendment. The question would then 
be directly in the hands of the people, and 
surely no one can argue the priority of 
that. 

MEANWHILE, BACK IN THE CONGO 


While most eyes are focused on the situa- 
tion in southeast Asia, the risk of a similar 
involvement of U.S. forces is rapidly develop- 
ing in the Congo, 

Rebel forces, described in the news dis- 
patches as “Communist backed,” are throw- 
ing a serious challenge against the Central 
Government of the Congo. ‘The Communist- 
backed forces are organized and armed, ap- 
parently as well as the Government, troops, 
perhaps better. They are engaged in a 
systematic campaign to selze territory by 
overcoming and driving back the Govern- 
ment forces. 

What involyes the United States Is the 
presence of a military mission in the capac- 
tty of adviser and trainer to the Congolese 
Army. Thats precisely the capacity of the 
US, military mission in South Vietnam, 
By the last report we saw, the U.S. force in 
the Congo was very small, no more than 100 
officers and men. But they are in U.S. mili- 
tary uniform: they are an official presence 
of the U.S. Government and the U.S, Armed 
Forces. 

‘The Congolese Army is a poorly trained, 
‘uncertainly disciplined, motley aggregation. 
What morale it once possessed has been 
largely shattered by a long period of inef- 
fectual native government and arbitrary 
domination by the United Nations “peace- 
keeping” mission. 

With such an army, and a tiny group of 
US, advisers, Premier Moise Tshombe is at- 
tempting to establish order and govern- 
mental control in the Congo, In order to do 
it, he has to fight a war against enemies 
agitated and supported by the Communists, 

It is most important that U.S. officials rec- 
ognize at the outset that it is war with which 
they have to deal in the Congo. It is most 
important that every precaution be taken 
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against underestimating the intentions and 
the capabilities of the enemy. The worst 
handicap in South Vietnam and Laos bas 
been refusal to face and come to grips with 
the size of the problem. Let's not repeat 
that mistake in the Congo. 

IT’S No FISH STORY 

We would have missed it if Congressman 
Rouvesusn hadn't let us know about it, 
but the House did pass a “medicare” bill at 
this session. 

This bill, which would cost us taxpayers 
$1,824,200 a year, hands out free medical 
care to fishing boat owners. The free-spend- 
ing House majority claims that fishing is a 
“hazardous” occupation and therefore fish- 
ing boat owners ought to get their medical 
carc at taxpayers’ expense. 

If Congress decides that everybody in a 
hazardous occupation ought to get medical 
care at taxpayers’ exponse we can foresee a 
lot of additional $1,824,200 bilis coming up 
when the farm lobby, the miners’ lobby, the 
lon.tamers’ lobby, and the war correspond- 
ent’s lobby get busy. 

Mr, Roupesusm voted against the bill, of 
course, But we can all be sure that if this 
next election doesn’t produce a lot of new 
Congressmen dedicated to stopping this sort 
of ridiculous spending, we are going to be 
in for a lot more of the same, 


The Private Sector and the Public Sector: 
Which Is Which and Why 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia, Mr, President, 
I invite the attention of Members of 
Congress and the public to two lectures by 
Dr. William H. Peterson, and for this 
reason, I ask unanimous consent to have 
an abstract of them published in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

Dr. Peterson is a professor of eco- 
nomics at New York University. His lec- 
tures were entitled “The Private Sector 
and the Public Sector: Which Is Which 
and Why.” 

The lectures were given before the 
American Whig-Cliosophic Society, of 
Princeton University, on April 23 and 
25, 1963. They have been published by 
the Intercollegiate Society of Individuals, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

There being no objection, the abstract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘Tue PRIVATE SECTOR AND THE PUBLIC SECTOR: 
Waicn Is Waca ann Way 
(By Wiliam H. Peterson, professor of eco- 
nomics at New York University) 

(Two lectures given to the American Whig- 
Cliosophic Society of Princeton University 
‘on April 23 and 25, 1963.) 

Definitions are hazardous, warned Samuel 
Johnson, that classical lexicographer; but 
they’ clarify positions marvelously. Hence, 
ensues this pedantic essay on a couple 
long-winded definitions with some elabors- 
tions and asides. Simply, I wish to defne 
the private sector and the public sector, 12 
that order. 

But first let me preface this little dis- 
cussion with a whodunit question, NOW, 
Tm not a would-be Alfred Hitchcock or Ia 
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Fleming among economists, but to under- 
stand the private sector of the American 
economy it is necessary to understand who 
Teally is in economic command. Who is— 
to use the late Bronx political boss Ed 
Flynn's phrase—the Boss? Is it, for all its 
regulatory control over business, for all its 
battles with big steel, the White House? Is 
it the industrial tycoon in his oak-paneled 
office men, money, and machines? 
Or, is it a labor chief shutting down an en- 
tire industry in an effort to improve the 
terms of a labor agreement? 

To crystallize the problem, let me now 
Pose the whodunit question: Who killed the 
iceman? 

The answer, to give a clue, lies in the word 
“competition.” Competition is at the heart 
of the private sector. It is the creative proc- 
ess, unique in a free society, by which con- 
Sumer choices are transformed into produc- 
tive action, Le., into goods and services. 

Competition is a rather good synonym for 
capitalism. And whatever else competition 
ds, it is certainly not what the Communists 
and othef extreme critics say it Is. It 1s not, 
in other words, dog eat dog. It is not jungle 
Jaw. It is not man's inhumanity to man. 
Tt is not, to use the phrase in the Communist 
Manifesto, “naked, shameless, direct, brutal 
exploitation.” 

Indeed, here the Marxists themselves seem 
to be inadvertently describing their own 
System, for only communism fits their per- 
verted definition of competition. And, by 
design, communism is the absence of com- 
Petition, for as Lenin noted in his “State 
and Revolution,” under communism the 
Whole of society becomes “one office and one 
factory, with equal work and equal pay,” 
the entire economy to be organized like the 
posal system. In other words, no competi- 

lon. 

Now, under capitalism if competition is so 
brutal, why is it that we have achieved the 
highest standard of living and the freest 
Society the world has ever seen? And why 
is it that the Russian workers queue up for 
meat and butter, the Chinese flee to Hong 
Kong (when they can) to escape Commu- 
nist famines, Castro's Cuba rations food and 
Medicine, and the East German Government 
erects a wall between East and West Berlin? 

Perhaps illustrative of the confusion over 
the problem of communism versus capitalism 
4s a wartime meeting between General Ei- 
Senhower and Marshal Zhukov. Then the 
two military giants got to talking about, of 
All things, philosophy. As General Eisen- 
hower related the incident to.a Presidential 
Press conference some dozen years afterward, 
Marshall Zhukov chided the general over the 
self-serving nature of capitalism. Zhukov 
told his American counterpart that commu- 
nism called on men to serve the common 
Welfare—the public interest—whereas, clear- 
ly, capitalism catered to man's lust for 
Profits—to human greed. Zhukov summed 
Up by saying that communism is based on 
pure idealism, capitalism on crass material- 

The most remarkable fact about this brief 
encounter was Mr. Eisenhower's confession 
that he was hard put to refute Marshal 
Zhukoy—that the Russian marshal certainly 
had a point. Now, if such a sincere and able 
leader as Mr. Eisenhower could not quite 
Meet Zhukov on this intellectual battle- 
found, little wonder that our times are 
Benuinely confused—that the argument over 
the public sector versus the private sector 
is muddled, perhaps hopelessly so, even if the 

stinction between communism and capi- 
{alism is not the same as the distinction be- 
ween the public sector and the private 
Sector. 
ee any rate, I, as a Monday-morning quar- 
5 tback, say Marshal Zhukoy is quite incor- 
Ict in his position. The true jungle law 
mo not in capitalism but rather in com- 

unism, Communism is based on a status 
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society, on force—coerclon—while capitalism 
is based on a contractual society, on vol- 
untarism, on freedom. Capitalism sees man 
as a person, an individual; communism sees 
man en masse, man in the collective. Man, 
under the hegemony and philosophy of com- 
munism, is but matter, a social building 
block, although, interestingly, not much 
building seems to get done. 

‘The essence of capitalism is summed up, I 
believe, in the Declaration of Independence 
phrase of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” Each individual is free to pur- 
sue his happiness as he views his personal 
happiness, providing only that he is respon- 
sible, that he does not resort to coercion or 
violence, Communism, on the other hand, 
denies freedom, denies private property and 
hence competition, permitting men to pur- 
sue their own happiness—provided their pur- 
sult happens to coincide with the current 
Five-Year Plan. Mobility of factors and free- 
dom of choice are out; immobility and coer- 
cion are in, Communism is perhaps best 
summed up the ocercion-loaded Marxist- 
Leninist phrase, “From each according to his 
ability; to each according to his need,” 
which would make, by the way, an excellent 
label on United States and Canadian emer- 
gency wheat shipments to the collective- 
rich, food-poor Communists. 

Need, of course, is universal; it 1s no re- 
specter of economic systems. The key ques- 
tion fs, however, Who determines need? Or 
in Hayek's famous question on planning: 
“who plans for whom?” In capitalism, man 
plans for himself; In communism, the State 
plans for him. If there is anything that 
communism and the welfare state have in 
common it is this: Need is determined by the 
state. But how can the state possibly define 
the needs of millions of Individuals as Indi- 
viduals? Need is, after all, so personal, so 
individually and beautifully elastic, for many 
so ethereal, for many so unique that it is 
quite impossible, for example, for Wash- 
ington to tell us at what age Johnny should 
have his teeth straightened, or where Aunt 
Jane should spend her summer vacation— 
in the mountains or at the seashore. Or 
how much plumbing or how many rooms 
we need, or what we should read, and so on. 

It was Adam Smith who pointed out that 
private enterprises and private individuals 
are in effect public enterprises and public 
servants. If the father of modern economics 
is right, then we ought to cast out any 
twisted definition of profits as being equated 
to human greed. Smith reminded us that in 
the pursuit of proflt—as we must assume 
businessmen are engaged in—the producer 
must advance the well-being—that is, the 
profit—of the consumer, the buyers, his cus- 
tomers, or he will see his sales dwindle, see 
his business and, more importantly, his own 
profits shrink. Profits must be mutual for 
both buyer and seller, producer and con- 
sumer, or else profits become losses, This 
is true social control, true self-government, 
private government, The producer must, in 
other words, cater to society or see his 2c- 
countants switch from black ink to red. 
Smith called this competitive process of serv- 
ing others the invisible hand and, however 
much derided by some economists and social 
commentators, the invisible hand works pre- 
cisely as Smith said it would: Private enter- 
prise means public welfare. 

So why nationalize private enterprises a 
la Lenin, Stalin, Mao, and Fidel? Our cor- 
porations, under private ownership, are al- 
ready in sense nationalized far more ef- 
fectively than under State ownership. Un- 
der private ownership they are under the 
democratic discipline of profit and loss, with 
all the enormous incentive to give more or 
less. Under state ownership, they are under 
the undemocratic discipline of the state, re- 
leased from profit and loss, released from the 
rule of the sovereign consumer, released from 
the incentive to cut costs, eliminate waste, 
and upgrade quality. As Professor Parkin- 
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son has just enunciated in his third law 
given to the world: Nationalized industry 
tends toward bankruptey. 

To be sure, the market society is not with- 
out its hardships. Competition seems, at 
times, harsh, even cruel, and intervention- 
ists say we can ease the seeming cruelty with 
subsidies and other insulations from com- 
petition. So submarginal and marginal 
farmers are “saved” through a farm pro- 
gram; small businessmen are “protected” by 
the Small Business Administration; the glass 
and carpet industries are shored up against 
foreign competition with tariffs; and so on. 

‘This saving of the competitive order from 
itself may look plausible. Witness the 
hardship of the Ma and Pa motels being done 
in at the hands of the Howard Johnsons and 
Holiday Inns, The long trip ends today at 
the landscaped motel, with its 28 delicious 
ice cream flavors, attracting motorists past 
the sleepy, rundown Ma and Pa motels. 
Similarly the evil supermarkets do in the 
small grocers through lower prices. Worse, 
competition must lead, must ft not? to 
monopoly. And so, obviously, we need s 
Robinson-Patman law to curb the vicious 
chainstores from their predatory activities 
of giving the consumer more for less. 

But who is really doing in the Ma and Pa 
motel and the corner grocer? 

This returns to us the whodunit question 
of “Who killed the iceman?” I submit that 
Howard Johnson and the A. & P. are not the 
ones who are eliminating the less efficient. 
‘The eliminator is somebody else. He is some- 
one mightier than Andrew Carnegie, John D. 
Rockefeller, Cyrus McCormick, Henry Ford, 
and Jean Paul Getty put together. He is the 
same person who Killed the iceman, who is 
wiping out the Ma and Pa motels. He is 
that capricious, filckle, all-powerful dicta- 
tor—you, the consumer. 

You hold, democratically, in concert with 
other consumers, the power of economic life 
and death over all firms, big and small. It 
was grandfather who, in effect, destroyed 
the buggy whip manufacturer when he 
bought a model T. It was the consumer who 
made General Motors big, who put the Stutz 
Bearcat and the Stanley Steamer out of busi- 
ness. It was grandmother or mother who 
shifted from an icebox to a mechanical re- 
frigerator and thereby froze out—euphemis- 
tically, in an economic sense only, killed—the 
iceman. To paraphrase Eugene O'Neill, 
nowadays the iceman cometh not. This is 
economic democracy in action; this is the 
private sector at work. 

The consumer even figures in the farm 
and unemployment problems. What hap- 
pens when the consumer buys rayon instead 
of price-supported cotton? What happens 
when the consumer buys foreign residual 
fuel oil for power instead of domestic coal? 
A comparison may be drawn between sur- 
plus wheat and surplus labor. Why are peo- 
ple unemployed in the free labor market? 
Especially, if the free market is so “auto- 
matic” why should there be unemployment, 
Le., surplus labor? ‘The answer is, of course, 
that the labor market is not quite free, 
Wage rates are kept inflexibly high by labor 
laws and minimum wage laws—“sticky” is 
the economist's term—and we have a similar 
situation in the artificially high prices main- 
tained for 18 or so subsidized and controlled 
farm crops showing surpluses, There are, by 
way of contrast, some 230 commercial farm 
commodities which are neither subsidized nor 
controlled and show no surpluses, no farm 
problem. The cure for unemployment, then, 
les not so much in retraining workers, al- 
though this would likely increase their em- 
ployability. The rear cure lies in more flexi- 
ble wages. 

Let's see how this works out, When a man 
goes on strike for higher pay, anyone who 
would be willing to take his job for the 
going wage would be ordinarily hired. But 
this is just not usually done, because union 
power, from the picket line to the union 
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shop clause, manifests characteristics of 
monopoly. Furthermore, with wage rates 
held above the market level of supply and 
demand, much like supported farm prices, the 
consumer may balk at the price of a pair of 
shoes or a ton of coal. The ultimate result 
becomes surplus inventories: quite a few 
pairs of shoes and a lot of coal remaining un- 
sold, along with unsold, unused, overpriced, 
surplus labor, ie., unemployment. If wage 
rates were flexible, at times lower, and they 
would only have to be slightly lower accord- 
ing toa 1934 book by the now Senator PauL 
H. Dovctas, practically all surplus labor 
would be absorbed into the active labor force. 
To quote from the Douglas work, “The 
Theory of Wages”: “If wages are pushed up 
above the point of marginal productivity, the 
decrease in employment would normally be 
trom ‘three to four times as great as the in 
crease in hourly rates." Hence, another ex- 
ample of the self-correcting market, and 
from an expert. 

Public sector versus private sector. Thus 
do many commentators debate this “issue.” 
All too frequently such a debate 1s set-along 
the lines of opposition, when in.a free society 
the public sector should complement the 
private sector with friction between the two 
Feduced to zero. ‘This may be an ideal, but 
clearly a public sector—ie., a government 
sector—is a most necessary part of a free 
soclety—for law and order, for the protection 
of life, liberty, property, for national de- 
fense, for standard weights and measures, and 
for other specific duties spelled out in the 
U.S. Constitution, 

Yet, how large should the public.sector be? 
It in not an easy question. 

We know that: Jefferson argued, "That gov- 
ernment is best that governs least.” And 
we know that ‘Thoreau went Jefferson one 
better when he said, “That Government is 
best that governs not at all.” ‘The clear in- 
ference of Thoreau’s statement is that an- 
archy is the best of all possible political 
worlds. Yet Thoreau, who at the time had 
been jailed for nonpayment of taxes (he did 
not Wish to finance the Mexican War or the 
extradition of runaway slaves), overstated 
the case for limited government, For no 
government at all is anarchy; it is chaos, a 
power vacuum, a situation in which some 
power, from within or without, will selze con- 
trol. Government—the public sector—is a 
necessity, And I for one do not subscribe 
to the notion that government is a necessary 
evil, for I cannot logically equate a necessity 
with an evil. 

Granted, government can become evil. 

Government is power—practically always the 
most powerful force in society. And Lord 
Acton, the lay 19th-century Catholic phil- 
osopher, certainly had an accurate under- 
standing of man when he wrote, “Power 
tends to corrupt and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely." ‘The problem of contain- 
ing government power, of preventing it from 
getting out of hand, from corrupting itself, 
is therefore, a historic, universal and eternal 
one. 
But how to control the power of the state? 
How can this necessary force be prevented 
from turning upon its creators? I would say 
this: Let us first understand the power of 
the state. ‘The state, in its ultimate A 
is the policeman's club and the soldier's rifle. 
It is a legal monopoly of force—the only 
legal repository of force in society. No other 
institution—whether the church, the uni- 
versity, the corporation, the fraternal or- 
ganization—is so empowered, 

‘The state, with its monopoly of force, is 
necessary because we are not gods but mortal 
and quite fallible men. The state is neces- 
sary because evil and good coexist in men. 
Yet, since power is a corrupting force, it 
follows that the state may well be able to 


punish the evil in men but be quite unable 
to cope with the evil and quite possible in- 
stability in the men who make up the state. 
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The dilemma of a woefully unstable public 
sector, British-style, was the one faced by 
our Founding Fathers. ‘Their answer, first 
in the Articles of Confederation and then in 
the Constitution, was limited government, a 
government of expressed and clearly de- 
limited powers, a government which shared 
sovereignty with the States, a government 
restricted by a written Constitution, atri- 
partite government of legislature, judiciary, 
and executive, a government of checks and 
balances, a government purposefully designed 
to contain the public sector and not expand 
political power—the power to usurp human 
liberty. 

T-stress-lberty because those who'advocate 
an ever larger and larger public sector seem. 
innocent of the power they are unleashing. 
Listen to John Kenneth Galbraith, for ex- 
ample, expounding in his “The Affluent 
Society”: 3 

“The community is aMuent in privately 
produced goods. It is poor in public services, 
‘The obvious solution is to tax the former and 
provide the latter—by making private goods 
more expensive, public goods are made more 
abundant.” 

Yet in 1927 the tax and other governmental 
revenue take of the net national product by 
local, State, and Federal authorities came to 
but 13.8 percent, and in 1961 the take had 
risen to 84.4 percent, and today it is higher 
still. 

‘The following table measures the growth 
of the public sector in terms of the tax and 
other governmental revenue take by Fed- 
eral, State, and local authorities.as a percent 
of net national product. 


Governmental revenues 1902-61 


Total | Percent 
Fiscal years revenue | of net 
(millions) | national 
product 
$1, 604 0.0 
2.080 80 
9,302 16.0 
12,101 13.8 
10,289 17.8 
13, 8 19:8 
37, 804 20.3 
04, 778 340 
51, 532 30.7 
6, 680 27.1 
100, 245, 3L8 
119,651 88 
130, 403, 324 
159,102 33.9 
458, 741 “a 


Source: U.S. Burean of the Consus, “Historical Sum- 
mary of Governmental Finanees in the United States,” 
1957; U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Govermental Fie 
‘Dances in 1961,” 1962; Survey of Current Business, 
‘Navember 1062, 

But even the bare statistics of the heavy 
increase in the financial magnitude of the 
public sector, sometimes called the starved 
public sector, do not imply enough about 
the growing role of the state in our lives, 
For the public sector intervenes ina milion 
and one otherwise private decisions. 

Consider, for example, the pervasiveness 
of the Federal income tax, or should I say 
loophole, mentality in our day-to-day lives, 
‘Thus, coupled to the common modern dilem- 
mas of how many calories, and where do I 
park, nowadays Americans, also, have to con- 
front the problem: Is it deductible? 

Still, taxation is but one part of state in- 
tervention. For under state power, rents 
will be controlled, coffee burned, ‘cotton 
Propped, foreign competition subsidized, the 
underdeveloped world aided in perpetuity, 
wages raised by fiat, tariffs erected, trade 
made fair, currency inflated, farmers pald 
not to farm, prices fixed, and mergers for- 
bidden, 

Or as political analyst Samuel Lubell wrote 
in his “The Future of American Politics": 

“The expansion of government to its pres- 
ent scale has politicalized virtually all eco- 
nomic life, ‘The wages being paid most work- 
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ers today are political wages, reflécting politi- 
eal pressures rather ‘than anything that 
might be considered the normal working of 
supply and demand. ‘The prices farmers re- 
ceive are political prices. ‘The profits buši- 
ness is earning are political profits. ‘The say- 
ings people hold have become political sav- 
ings, since their real value is subject to 
abrupt depreciation by political “decisions.” 

To sum up, the public sector is a ‘necessary 
sector. And so, too, is the private sector. 
Each depends on the other, but as one ex- 
pands at a faster rate of growth, the other 
necessarily shrinks in proportion. The 
American dilemma seems to be that the pub- 
Ue sector is expanding rapidly without dis- 
cipline, without plan, without the constraint 
necessary to preserve ‘the private sector, the 
sector of individual liberty. 


Neil C. Hurley, Jr., Comments on Execu- 
tive Service Corps 
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HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED ‘STATES 
Tuesday, August 11,1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Neil C. 
Hurley, Jr., writes a weekly column for 
the Department. of Commerce magazine, 
“International. Commerce,” It is one of 
the magazine's most-read features, as is 
indicated by a cover story on Mr. Hurley 
in the current issue. 

Mr. Hurley, who is chairman of the 
National Export Expansion Council, de- 
voted his space in the magazine's issues 
of July 27 and August 3 to discussion 
of the International Executive Service 
Corps. This new venture through a pri- 
vate nonprofit corporation, a project 
with which I am proud to ‘have been 
identified since its inception, gives great 
promise for the establishment of Ameri- 
can methods and know-how in needy 
areas around the world. 

Task unanimous consent. that Mr. Hur- 
ley’s readable articles.on this subject be 
printed:in the Appendix of the RECORD. | 

‘There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

[From the International Commerce, July-27, 
1964] 
Executive Cours “Wourn SERVE “WORLD IN- 
DUSTRIES 
(By Nell ©. Hurley, Jr., chairman, National 
Export Expansion Council) 

‘The White House rose garden blooms color- 
fully with 91 varieties of flowers, but there 
is nary a rose bush. Recently in these fra- 
grant surroundings, a Rockefeller stood be- 
hind the lectern that carries the Presidential 
seal, and in gestful, imaginative language 
took command of the grountls, warmly ap- 
Plauded by President Johnson. 

This Rockefeller was David, youngest 
brother of the Governor of New York and a 
dynamic young man, In moments when he 
is not planning twin buildings of a hundred 
stories each for World ‘Trade Centers in New 
York or working out problems in the Virgin 
Islands, where he has extensive holdings, or 
sitting in his office as president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, which is the Nation's sec- 
ond largest, he is dreaming of such projects 
as the newly formed International Executive 
Service Corps, popularly known in Congress 
as the “paunch corps.” 
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Tt was in this latter capacity that he ap- 
peared on the manicured of the 
White House. The day blistered with hu- 
midity, high enough to bring perspiration to 
the Lincoln statue. President Johnson sug- 
gested, after formalities, that the meeting 
take place in the Cabinet room. 

‘The surprise, when one first meets David 
Rockefeller, is his youthful appearance. He 
was 49 that day, but he wears years easily 
and pleasantly, like new haberdashery. 

Rockefeller is whipping international wa- 
ters into a souffle. In the doing, he is tack- 
ling a handful of related problems. He 1s 
organizing a corps of able executives, fre- 
quently retired and lonesome for challenge, 
to supply companies (not countries) the 
world over with competent and capable man- 
agerial men, volunteers all, and attack the 
Problem of making a successful enterprise. 
When he talks about it, his face lights up 
like a lantern. 

Rockefeller is building his corps with many 
of the Nation's most competent men, al- 
‘though a permanent president and other of- 
cera are still to be named. Sol Linowitz, 
chairman of Xerox, is cochairman. Charles 
Jackson, senior vice president of Time and 
Life, who has taken so many leaves of. ab- 
sence to serve this country that Henry Luce 
believes he moonlights at the publishing 
Office, is chairman of the board. They lead 
a panel of 30 board members. 

It is an adult Peace Corps, except that while 
the Agency for International Development is 
supplying funds, the directors expect shortly 
to be a private, nonprofit organization. Re- 
quests for assistance have come from Costa 
Rica, Jamaica, Bolivia, Colombia, Vietnam 
(which has 100 factories), Turkey, and Pak- 
istan. Plants requesting technical help have 
ranged from furniture manufacturers to food 


Processors. 

‘Now listen to David Rockefeller, his shirt 
collar wilting in the sauna-bath atmosphere: 
“We expect influence to be largely with me- 
dium and small plants, These are targets. 
We hope 1,000 men will be abroad for 3 
months to.3 years, but do not ask the date. 
‘We would hope in 3 years.” aa 

Originally the idea came from Senator 
Vance Hartxe, of Indiana. David Rocke- 
feller, Sol Linowitz, and Charles Jackson are 
implementing it with the vigor and enthusi- 
asm of teenagers the night before the game 
with Central High. 


[From the International Commerce, Aug. 3, 
1964] 
Exxcurive Bers SicHTs oN NorHuna-s-WEEK 
Jos 
(By Nen C. Hurley, Jr., chairman, National 
‘Export Expansion Council) 

He sat at a table in Washington's Madison 
Hotel the other noon and told one of the 
Most dramatic stories of the year. 

Omer Lunsford, 58, has worked 40 years 
with Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, and its 
marketing subsidiary, American Oil Co. In 
these years Lunsford, his wife, and 3 children 
moved 18 times to new homes. 

“I was a troubleshooter,” he said. “When- 
ever there were marketing difficulties, I took 
Of like the fire department answering an 
alarm at the local department store.” 

Lunsford takes off now for Panama as the 
first of three representatives of the newly 
formed ‘International Execptive Service 
Corps. 

“I could have stayed 7 more years with 
Standard Oil, but I took early retirement. 
I believe in this thing. When I heard about 
it, I wrote Dayid Rockefeller and volun- 


Panama has requested executive assistance. 
Lunsford, a salty man with the inquiring 
mind of an internal revenue agent and the 
tolk of a ward committeeman, 
has been chosen. 

“This new private enterprise program of 
assistance will make effective contribution 
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to our country and a dramatic way to in- 
crease friendship,” President Roberto Chiari, 
of Panama, cabled Rockefeller. 

Thus one competent business executive 
brings about a hemstitching of relationships 
with one of a hundred countries to which 
the United States looks for two-way trade. 

“We will not interfere with private man- 
agement consultants,” Lunsford says. “Our 
business is with small and medium-sized 
companies having difficulty helping them- 
selves. By proving our worth, we establish 
confidence among larger concerns which may, 
on their own, wish to employ services of pro- 
fessionals.” 

In Panama Lunsford will work with 4 firms, 
including an aluminum extrusion. plant and 
a brewery. Living expenses will be paid by 
the Corps, which will put the arm on the 4 
businesses to recover as much as possible— 
and even more. Beyond expenses, these 
funds will not be paid to Lunsford, but will 
be used to finance other work in other coun- 
tries. 

‘The International Executive Service Corps 
people recognize they are dealing with grown 
men and women assustomed to reasonable 
U.S. comfort. Living expenses will be at 
American levels. 

David Rockefeller; Sol Linowitz, chairman 
of the board of Xerox Corp.; O. D. Jackson, 
senior yice president of Time and Life, and 
a widely developed board of directors feel 
great public benefit will come to the United 
States by education in this country’s bust- 
ness notions with growing firms of emerging 
nations. 

“This is not a program to aid executive 
unemployment,” sald Charles Jackson. “The 
men we want are all working now.” 

President Johnson compared the work of 
the corps with service in the armed forces. 
The troops are Americans like 58-year-old 
Omer Lunsford. After 40 years of business 
life, he gives up a potential income of $150,- 
000 to go, for nothing, to Panama, or where- 
ever else he is sent. 


The Rural Recreation Program Is Making 
Great Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF rowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 
Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been pleased to note that a new rural 
land use has been developing rapidly in 
the past 2 years as part of our national 

soil and water conservation program. 

I refer to recreation for profit, a move- 
ment that seems to me to be in the right 
direction. 

By developing income-producing rec- 
reation enterprises on farms and other 
rural lands, land owners and operators 
are accomplishing several things at one 
stroke. 

‘They are increasing facilities that are 
in short supply—areas in which our 
growing population can enjoy outdoor 
recreation. They are adding to their 
income—and who can dispute that the 
income of farmers and other rural 
residents is far out of line with the rest 
of our population? Finally, in many 
cases, these new recreation developments 
are taking place on lands that have been 
contributing to our problem of surplus 
crops. 
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I understand that some 19,000 rural 
land owners and operators have in the 
past 2 years established 1 or more in- 
come-producing recreation enterprises, 
and they have done so with technical 
and financial assistance from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Mr. Speaker, several fine examples of 
this relatively new and worthwhile de- 
velopment on our rural lands are in- 
cluded in the August 1964 Rural Areas 
Development Newsletter, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. These ex- 
amples are of genuine interest to mem- 
bers of the House, and under unanimous 
consent I insert them in the Recorp: 
Rura Areas DEVELOPMENT Newsterren— 

RURAL OUTDOOR RECREATION ISSUE, AUGUST 

1964 
BOY SCOUTS DEVELOP RECREATION FEATURE IN 

KANSAS WATERSHED PROJECT 


‘A 400-acre lake to be formed behind a 
new flood detention dam in the Kansas 
Twin Caney Watershed project will be the 
recreation focal point of the 2,000-acre Qui- 
vira Scout Ranch. 

Five separate camps will be built around 
the lake and will serve 15,000 Scouts. The 
Quivira Council of Boy Scouts will con- 
tribute $107,000 toward the cost of the 
$487,600 flood retarding dam to enlarge it 
for recreation use. 

In addition to helping groups such as 
the Quivira Counci] develop watersheds for 
private recreational use, the Small Water- 
shed Act as amended in 1962 makes possible 
cost sharing for public recreation purposes, 

‘As of July 1, 1964, local sponsors of 73 
watershed projects in 31 States have re- 
quested Soil Conservation Service help with 
80 recreational developments for public use 
in their projects. These developments will 
create thousands of acres of water and open 
up more than 35,000 acres of land for public 
recreation uses. 


IOWA BARN NOW SPORTS SHOWER STALLS AND. 
SNACK BAR 


A 9-acre, clear water pond replaced hay 
and crops; a transplanted windmill was 
transformed into a platform diving tower: 
and, in a nearby barn, there's a snack bar 
where the grain bin used to be and shower 
stalls where cows were once stanchioned— 
all part of Frank Haberman's effort to con- 
vert 58 acres of his 190-acre farm near 
Waukee, Iowa, into an outdoor recreation 
area. 

Word spread about Haberman’s plans and 
before he could formally open his recreation. 
area July 4, about 300 people showed up one 
hot June weekend to look the place over. 
Waukee is about 15 miles west of Des 
Moines. 

With the help of USDA's pilot cropland 
conversion program, which is administered 
by the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, Haberman diverted 58 
acres from crop production and built an 
earth dam which created the 9-acre farm 
pond. Before water backed up behind the 
new dam, Haberman imported 750 tons of 
sand to create a beach. He stocked the 
pond with 2,000 bass. 

Seven other Iowa farmers have decided to 
shift cropland out of production and into 
recreation with the assistance of the crop- 
land conversion program. Nationally, 123 
farmers in 93 States signed 10-year agree- 
ments to convert 8,344 acres of cropland to 
outdoor recreation under this pilot program, 
ILLINOIS LIVESTOCK FARMER “PLANTS” NEW 

CROP THIS SPRING—RECREATION 

On their livestock farm near Effingham, 
Hl., Mr, and Mrs. Gerald Van Alst this year 
are looking forward to a bumper “crop"— 
recreation. This spring, they finished 
“planting” a new 42-ncre recreation area 
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which includes tent camping sites, a 5-ncre 
pond “equipped” with fish and a sandy beach 
for swimmers, a bathhouse, a trailer park 
and picnic grounds. x 

‘The Van Alsts received financial and tech- 
nical help from USDA on their new recrea- 
tion venture. 

In the fall of 1962, Congress authorized the 
Department of Agriculture to make loans to 
farmers developing income-producing recre- 
ation enterprises on their farms. 

Since then, 218 farmers in 44 States have 
borrowed about $1.7 million from USDA's 
Farmers Home Administration to finance 
recreation enterprises such as fishing for a 
fee, sports and camping areas, cabins and 
cottages, hunting preserves, travel trailer 
parks, and vacation farms. The loans, of 
course, must be repaid with interest. 
VIRGINIA FARMER TURNS SPORT INTO PAYING 

VENTURE 


near Wylliesburg, Va., has 


about $25,000 and provides Jobs for 12 people 
during the hunting season. 

Last season Devin had 350 hunters, Hunt- 
ers pay $45 a day for meals, lodging, use of 
dogs, a guide and can bag up to eight quail. 
Devin also dresses, packs and freezes the 
birds, Hunters pay extra to bag additional 
quail, chukars, pheasants, or turkeys. Devin 
began raising and releasing game birds to 
provide better hunting for himself and a few 
friends. 

Devin worked out a conservation plan for 
his 600-acre’farm with the help of USDA's 
Boll Conservation Service so that the 20,000 
game birds he releases annually will have 
good feed and cover. Each year Devin plants 
about 30 acres in small plots to provide the 
feed. He also has 200 acres of cover and 
four small ponds. Devin hatches and releases 
about 18,000 quall and 2,000 chukars, ducks, 
pheasants, and turkeys. 

Devin figures he has invested about $75,000 
in his hunting enterprise and that he nets 
$11,000 per year, 

‘The idea of recreation-for-pay 1s catching 
on with farmers across the country, In 1963, 
USDA technicians helped 9,845 farmers con- 
vert 237,691 acres of cropland to recreation 
use, 

NEW MEXICO COMMUNITY FINDS RECREATION HAS 
MANY BENEYITS 

Folks in Dexter, N. Mex., knew thelr town 
had recreation potential. Nearby was a 40- 
acre Jake and some vacant land next to a 
five-hole golf course. 

‘Local people formed a nonprofit rural orga- 
nization—the Lake Van Community Club— 
rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 
Local businessmen donated equipment and 
material and the Lake Van Community Club 
borrowed $70,000 from the Department of 
Agriculture's Farmers Home Administration 
to build a recreation center complete with 
swimming pool, bathhouse, nine-hole golf 
course, caretaker’s house, picnic tables, and 
fireplaces. 

‘The influx of people coming to the center 
has increased business on Main Street. The 
clubhouse, which is part of the recreation 
center, 1s open to public use on a rental basis 
for community functions. 

Since Congress authorized USDA to make 
loans to nonprofit rural associations to help 
finance community recreation projects late 
in 1962, 78 nonproft rural associations in 26 
States have borrowed about $7.7 million, 

NATIONAL FORESTS EXPECT 135 MILLION 
RECREATION VISITS THIS YEAR 

Recreation usé of the national forests is 
climbing at about 10 percent per year—from 
113 million: visits in 1962 to 123 millions 
visits in 1963; and projected for 1964 are 135 
million visits. 

‘The 154 national forests administered by 
USDA's Forest Service in 39 States and Puerto 
Rico now have about 68,000 plenic and camp- 
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ing units capable of serving 255,000 people 
at one time. Visitors are served by about 
700 businesses owned by private conces- 
slonaires with special use ts. ‘The con- 
cessionaires have invested about $75 million 
and have an annual net sales of about $40 
million. Some of the most successful con- 
cessions are operated in winter sports areas. 

Tourists mean increased incomes to local 
businessmen in areas surrounding the na- 
tional forests. ‘They buy gasoline, food, and 
other supplies, rent boats and horses, hire 
guides, and need other services. The De- 
partment estimates that two dozen tourists 
a day for a year equals the spending power 
of an industrial plant with a $100,000 a year 
payroll. 

‘The 10 most popular national forests for 
outdoor recreation in 1963 were: Black Hills 
National Forest in South Dakota and Wyo- 
ming; Lower Michigan National Forest in 
Michigan; Wasatch National Forest in Utah; 
San Bernardino, Inyo, Angeles, and Eldorado 
Natonal Forests in California; White Moun- 
tain National Forest in New Hampshire; 
George Washington National Forest in Vir- 
ginia; and, Ocala National Forest in Florida, 

‘TEXAS COUNTY ATMS FOR $50,000 POTENTIAL 

INCOME FROM HUNTERS 

5. J. Braselton, Jr., chairman of the RAD 
Planning Committee in Motley County, Tex., 
say: “I figure we're giving away $50,000 worth 
of hunting a year,” and he thinks it is time 
to stop. 

So farmers and ranchers in the country 
are making plans to protect and improve their 
wildlife recreational resource with cost-share 
help from USDA's Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service and technical ad- 
vice from the Soll Conservation Service to 
establish wildlife food plots with cover and 
travel ways and build dual-use ponds for 
stock and fish; and, at the same time add 
to their incomes by charging a hunting fee. 

Sportsmen come from Lubbock and other 
plains-country cities to hunt deer, wild 
turkey, quail, doves, and some antelope in 
Motley County's rough canyon country. 

Wild plum and grape thickets in the 
draws, partridge pea, croton weed and other 
native plants attract the game. ‘The new 
food plots, in well-selected places, add to the 
fare millet, cowpens, vetch, rye, and sor- 
ghums, 

Outdoor recreation is big business in the 
Lone Star State. According to economists 
at the Texas A. & M. University, Texans more 
than doubled the amount of time they spent 
in hunting and fishing during the last 5 
years of the fifties. They spent $983 million 
on these sports alone, as one out of every 
three Texans over 12 years old (2.4 million) 
took to field and stream with gun and rod. 

The Department of Agriculture provides 
conservation cost-sharing and technical as- 
sistance in helping farmers establish wild- 
life. habitat areas. Nationally in the past 
2 years (1962, 1963) USDA's Agricultural 


Conservation Program has helped farmers 
provide for wildlife; cover on about 17,500 
acres; 


about 2,000 acres of shallow water 
and, about 2,000 ponds. 
RAD COMMITTEES IN SEVERAL STATES LOOK INTO 
FARM VACATIONS 
In Ohio, the Monroe County rural devel- 
opment committee helped the “Switzerland 
of Ohio Farm Vacations Association” get 
started in 1959, After studying their possibi- 
lities, a dozen farm families formed an asso- 
ciation to cooperatively promote farm vaca- 
tions, ‘The county extension agent helped 
the association put together a brochure 
describing thelr faciilties for vacationists. 
‘Their iden worked. Within 2 years, three 
other counties organized associations. Ohio 
now has 12 local groups and a State orga- 
nization promoting farm vacations. In a re- 
cent USDA study of farm vacations in East 
Central Ohio, families who had been in the 
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‘business 2 years or more reported an annual 
net Income from the farm vacation enter- 
prise ranging from $150 to $1,500. 

After a trip last fall to see how the Ohio 
associations worked, the tourist subcom- 
mittee of the North-Central Arkansas Area 
Development Council helped 14 families 
form the Arkansas Ozark Farm Vacation 
‘Association. ‘The association, operating on a 
pilot basis this year, has published a farm 
vacation brochure, 

In northeastern Pennsylvania this May, 
the Endless Mountains Area Development 
Association assisted about 60 vacation farm 
owners in a four-county area organize an 
association to update and improve thelr 
businesses. 

LAKE CREATED BY WISCONSIN CO-OP DAM SET FOR 
RECREATION DEVELOPMENT 

Nearly 5,000 people turned out for the 
opening of a recreation project on Wis 
consin’s Lake Flambeau, Sunday, June 21, 
The 2,000-acre lake was created 13 years 
ago when the Dairyland Power Cooperative 
built a $6 million dam on the Flambeau 
River. 

Even though the lakebed was treeless, 
development of the privately owned shore- 
line was slow. Now, a private development 
corporation has started construction of a 
450-home planned community that will in- 
clude a golf course, marina, playground, rid- 
ing stable, ball diamond, swimming pool, 
bathing beach, and tennis court. The lake 
was created to generate power for electric 
cooperatives in the area, 

In addition to helping local people find 
sources of credit for rural development work, 
local electric cooperatives can, under cer- 
tain conditions, borrow money from USDA's 
Rural Electrification Administration to help 
finance electrical machinery and equipment 
for rural outdoor recreation enterprises 
which are unable to find capital elsewhere. 


We Are Gaining on the Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


or INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr, President, it is not 
so long since we were being sharply 
warned and considerably frightened by 
the claim that Russia's progress in 
science, in space, and in economic growth 
were all at a more rapid pace than our 
own. But regardless of whether this 
was the actual case at the time, the evi- 
dence seems to be that we are now forg- 
ing ahead. . 

As a commentary on that change, I 
ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Chalk Up Several for 
Us,” from the Indianapolis Times of 
Tuesday, August 4, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHALK Up SEVERAL ror Us 

A few years ago the Soviet Russians threw 
a scare into lots of people by proposing to 
beat the United States at our own games. 

Sputnik led the space race, the Russian 
economy grew much faster than ours, and 
trade seemed a weapon on their side. 

But now the Russians are falling behind 
in the space race and meekly hailing the feat 
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of Ranger 7. The Soviet economy is sag- 
ging while ours is moving ahead. Russian 
Agriculture 1s still in need of a good county 
agent. They have to import wheat, which 
they always exported. 

‘The satellites aren't behaving the way they 
were taught, and the Russian people in all 
walks of life are clutching at subversive 
Western ideas, 

"The Kremlin is competing with mixed suc- 
cess for the allegiance of Communists who 
once could be taken for granted. 

‘Things look black for us elsewhere. The 
situation in southeast Asia is deteriorating. 
Communist China looks stronger and 
stronger to her Asian neighbors, 

Chilean voters may freely elect a Castro- 
type president, Communists are finding 
some subversive“success in Africa, where 
formerly they failed. 

The Western Alliance is in a bad way, 
Partly because of Cyprus, partly because of 
De Gaulle and partly because the Soviet 
threat which summoned it into existence 
appears less ominous to an exuberant, re- 
vitalized Europe. 

But while we worry about these things— 
and worry we should—et's not forget the 
gains we've made, the continual proof dis- 
played to the world that our system works 
better than theirs by any civilized measure- 
ment. 

‘We may not be winning them all, but we 
certainly aren't losing. 


The Mounting Scandal of Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Jonn Downy, Democrat, of 
Texas, has been studying urban prob- 
lems—including redevelopment—for 10 
years. This past year, as chairman of 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, he 
has been investigating Washington, 
D.C.’s, own urban renewal program. He 
has also conducted independent surveys 
of the program as it operates in other 
cities, 

A very fine article prepared by Con- 
gressman Downy, entitled, “The Mount- 
ing Scandal of Urban Renewal,” recently 
appeared in the Reader's Digest and since 
it discusses the difficulties involved with 
urban renewal I know our colleagues will 
find it of interest. 

The article follows: 

Tug Mounrmva SCANDAL or URBAN RENEWAL 

(Before you vote to accept Federal ald to 
improve your city, consider the extravagance, 
favoritism, and misuse of power that have at- 
tended urban renewal elsewhere in the Na- 
tion.) 

(By Joun Downy, U.S. Representative, of 

Texas) 

More than a decade ago Congress created 
our Federal urban redevelopment program, 
Which pledges the U.S. Government to pay 
two-thirds of the net project cost of buying 
‘up and clearing slums and rundown business 
areas, then building anew. Under the pro- 
gram more than 1,800 renewal projects have 
been started in 679 cities. 

Many big projects have been carried out 
competently, but in a shockingly large num- 
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ber costs have skyrocketed. Charges of graft, 
favoritism, waste, arbitrary and illegal use of 
power have risen to a roar. ‘Two congres- 
sional committees are investigating. And 
there is plenty to investigate as the program 
continues to grow. The U.S. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency (HHFA), having swal- 
lowed up $4 billion already, is asking Con- 
gress this year for authority to spend $3 
Dillion more for urban renewal. 

The handling of Erteview Project No. 1 
in Cleveland touched off much of the furor 
and shows the proportions of the mess. 
When this 96-acre project” was proposed, 
almost everybody in Cleveland found it ap- 
Pealing. ‘The project would, it was argued, 
provide an immense number of jobs, eradi~ 
cate slums, diminish crime, straighten out 
trafic, renew Cleveland's famous old Euclid 
Avenue business section, and add new build- 
ings and enterprises to the tax rolls—mostly 
at the expense of the American taxpayer. 

By law, the HHFA in Washington would 
pay planning costs. After the old buildings 
had been bought up and razed, after the 
land had been regraded and new services 
installed, Cleveland could sell or lease the 
cleared tract to a private redeveloper of tta 
own choice. Such a sale would inevitably be 
at far less than the cost of buying and clear- 
ing the condemned area—but the HHFA 
would absorb the lion's share of the resulting 
loss. It would even pay for relocating dis- 
placed families. With an offer like that—a 
standing offer to any city under the urban- 
renewal law—how could Cleveland lose? 

‘There was, however, one hitch. Urban- 
renewal regulations state that Federal ald 
in demolition jobs can be given only to areas 
containing structures not worth saving. 
Most of the 118 buildings in the Erieview 
area had been judged sound by Cleveland 
housing inspectors. Some were new. So 
how could the project be made eligible for 
$33 million in Federal aid? Cleveland offl- 
cials hoped they had an answer. According 
to testimony before the House District of 
Columbia subcommittee of which I am chair- 
man, they arbitrarily reclassified 84 of the 
118 buildings as “substandard”—including 
3 valued at $900,000, $840,000 and $660,000. 

‘Then, in the autumn of 1960, a party of 
Government employees from the regional 
Urban Renewal Agency office in Chicago 
briefly toured the Erieview project site. Ac- 
cording to a later report by Congress ofi- 
cial watchdog, the General Accounting Of- 
fice, they did not look inside any of the 
butidings, but when they left they had 
endorsed the city's reclassifications and 
thereby sealed the doom of 105 buildings 
worth $26 million. 

Property owners were stunned, How could 
bulidings previously certified as sound sud- 
denly be branded hazardous? For example, 
as the GAO reports shows, Cleveland hous- 
ing inspectors had found only minor viola- 
tions of the city code in an elght-story ma- 
sonry building valued at $660,000—principal- 
1y, certain doors lacked self-closing devices 
and the cellar needed to be cleaned up. But 
at once, before the owner could act, the 
property was classified “substandard” and 
scheduled for acquisition and demolition. 
A sound, 12-year-old, one-story, brick-and- 
block building valued at $80,000 and having 
only a few minor violations (for example, 
in “the pointing of the chimney and the 
venting of the toflets”) met the same fate. 
Many such rulings were made. 

One of the property owners, Mrs, Teresa 
Grisanti, went to court, She said her doomed 
pullding was sound (a local housing inspec- 
tor had said so just 2 months earlier); her 
lawyer stated that the claim that the “area 
was blighted, deteriorated or deteriorating 
is contrary to fact, arbitrary, capricious, and 
constitutes a gross abuse of discretion.” He 
further asked in what way her building was 
detrimental to the public health, welfare or 
safety of the area, The city’s lawyer ob- 
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Jected to this question, and the objection 
‘was sustained by the Judge, who ruled that 
since the city council had approved the Erie- 
view plan there was nothing he could do. 
The Ohio Supreme Court found “no debat- 
able constitutional question” and refused 
to hear the appeal, 

It was as a result of the Cleveland uproar 
that Congress sent the General Accounting 
Office to check for waste in the 833 million 
of Federal grants and loans already poured 
into the city. The GAO report was devastat- 
ing: “Our review shows that only 24 build- 
ings In the project were substandard because 
of bullding deficiencies which could not be 
corrected through normal maintenance. ‘The 
URA's criteria are so vague that a city may 
designate any of its buildings for demolition, 
even though far less costly methods may 
accomplish the objectives of urban renewal 
legislation.” 

‘The pattern was a famillar one to our sub- 
committee, which for nine months had been 
investigating the local urban-renewal pro- 
gram in Washington, D.O. ‘This is the largest 
such program in the country—under it, 60 
percent of the city is scheduled for long-range 
redevelopment. One slice of this vast ven- 
ture Is the $20 million Columbia Plaza proj- 
ect. Consider this story as it unfolded in our 
subcommittee’s official findings: 

By January 1959 the contracting firm of 
Antonelli & Gould had bought more than 
half of a valuable nine-acre tract of down- 
town Washington property near the State 
Department, intending to develop it with 
private funds. Old residential and business 
structures were demolished; plans were 
drawn for a diplomatic city, combining 
much-needed chancery offices with residen- 
tial apartment dwellings. But, meanwhile, 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency (RLA) had other ideas. Working 
backstage with the National Capital Planning 
Commission, the RLA produced an agreement: 
that the area should not be privately devel- 
oped. All appeals were ignored. 

Instead, the RLA had selected another 
group of redevelopers, the Columbia Plaza 
Corp. Faced with having {ts land condemned. 
(by then it owned 90 percent of the area), 
Antonelli & Gould sold out. Then, the mo- 
ment the Columbia Plaza Corp. took over in 
November 1061, the RLA applied for and re- 
ceived a $6 million Federal loan and grant— 
your tax dollars and mine—for the execution 
of what private industry had long been will- 
ing to do without Federal subsidy, 

‘This deal brazenly ignored the law's re- 
quirements as to what kind of property can 
be taken over by urban renewal. When our 
subcommittee challenged the RLA to justify 
its actions, five men gave contradictory testi- 
mony, For example: the RLA appraiser had 
said the property contained 68 buildings, 
But a subcommittee investigator produced 
dated aerial photos showing that 15 percent 
of the buildings had already been razed on 
the day the RLA appraiser claimed to have 
examined them, Somebody obviously was 
not telling the truth, so we turned the case 
over to the Justice Department, for prose- 
cution. 

Urban renewal abuses in Washington and 
Cleveland raise questions that touch on 
countless projects throughout the Nation. 

1. The program is prodigal in its spend- 
ing of Federal taxpayers’ money. As in 
Cleveland, if a city cotnell votes to go 
ahead with a renewal plan, URA puts up ad- 
ditional money to buy and clear the prop- 
erty, grade the land and install services. 
Then the city sells or leases the prepared 
tract to a private redeveloper, usually with- 
out competitive bids and almost always at 
a loss, The URA makes the city an out- 
right grant of two-thirds of the loss (three- 
fourths, If the city is small). 

‘The city is supposed to pay the other 
third, but rarely pays in cash. URA credits 
it with the cost of schools, streets, sewers, and 
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other work linked with the project. Often 
the link is remote. New York City, for ex- 
ample, was allowed a credit of $2,718,908 for 
a plaza at the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. Perth Amboy, N.J., was given 
‘credit for a facility it planned to build later. 
The GAO reports are full of such cases. 

2. The program operates like Robin Hood 
in reverse. It approves the taking of prop- 
erty by police power from ordinary citizens 
and selling it by advance arrangement to 
other, often wealthy, private citizens at 
prices frequently as low as 30. percent of 
acquisition cost, ‘That 70-percent write- 
down constitutes a huge subsidy which 
robs taxpayers everywhere for the benefit 
of chosen redevelopers. 

For example; In Washington, D.C., accord- 
ing to Senator Jonn Wrams, Republican, 
of Delaware, the city’s redevelopment agency 
paid the D.C. Transit System, of which 
©. Roy Chalk is president, $1,266,605 for 
some property, then later leased it back to 
his Chalk House West, Inc., for 99 years at 
a bargain rental of $43,221 a year. 

Some of these deals extend subsidized 
housing to middle-income families and so 
widen the scope of the welfare state. When 
it was begun 15 years ago, Washington's 
slow-moving $100 million Southwest Urban 
Renewal Area B project was supposed to 
provide housing at $17 per room per month. 
Instead, as Representative JOHN KYL, Repub- 
lican, of Iowa, says, "The area is full of super- 
duper glass apartments which rent for $175 
per month and up, unfurnished.” 

3. It forces poor but independent home- 
owners into subsidized public housing. A 
well-known Washington judge, E. Barrett 
Prettyman, spoke eloquently of the people 
in a well-kept area doomed because it failed 
to meet modern standards. “What if its 
owners and occupants like it that way?" he 
asked. “Suppose they are old-fashioned and 
prefer single-family dwellings; suppose they 
like small flower gardens, believe that a plot 
of ground is the place to rear children? Or 
suppose these people can't afford to own 
more modern homes? The poor, the slow, 
the old, the small in ambition have no less 
right to property than the quick, the young, 
the aggressive. Are such questions to be 
decided by the Government?” 

Urban renewal in practice seems to dis- 
place, most often, poor Negroes. Declared 
Representative WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, Repub- 
lcan, of New Jersey, “The pattern in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in this regard follows the 
national pattern, so much so that urban re- 
newal has come to mean ‘Negro removal’ in 
the minds of those it was intended to help.’ 

Adds the Most Reverend Patrick A. 
O'Boyle, Catholic Archbishop of Washington: 
“We gain nothing by tearing down slum 
housing if we force the residents to create 
new slums elsewhere by overcrowding.” 

In Alexandria, Va, the Durant Civic As- 
sociation is struggling desperately to prevent 
destruction of a neighborhood of neat, clean, 
older houses, owned and well kept by thrifty 
Negroes whose families have lived there for 
as long as 100 years, “Where can our peo- 
ple buy equal housing with the money they 
will get?” asks A. Melvin Miller, the attorney 
leading the fight. 

4. Urban renewal ruins thousands of small 
business enterprises, many of which could 
survive and even flourish under programs to 
rehabilitate rather than raze their areas. 
Many concerns lease their premises; when 
urban renewal uproots them, the owners 
of the buildings receive fair market value 
for the property, but the renters get nothing 
for the worth of their going business (which 
includes goodwill, customers, etc) .* 

Moving to new neighborhoods where they 
are not known often means tragedy and 
heartbreak, especially for older merchants. 


*See “Bulldozers at Your Door,” 
Reader's Digest, September 1963. 
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A study by Brown University showed that 
40 percent of the shops uprooted in the Proy- 
idence, R.I., urban renewal program had to 
go out of business. By 1970, it has been esti- 
mated, more than 200,000 small businesses 
will have been closed by urban renewal—a 
catastrophe largely overlooked in rosy de- 
scriptions of these programs. 

5. The person encourages landgrabbing 
and hasty starts on ill-conceived projects, 
often followed by long periods of stagnation. 
About 20 percent of all projects are aban- 
doned. Seventy percent of all land seized 
so far has not yet been put to the use 
designated. 

Boston, for instance, now has 19 urban 
renewal. projects involving §227,960,000. 
When the books of the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority were examined by state 
auditor Thomas J. Buckley, he reported: 
“The principal result of BRA operations 
has been the creation of numerous parking 
lots on valuable lands, which have been 
rented to private operators at a fraction of 
their value. Land owned by BRA is not sub- 
Ject to real estate taxes, and therefore the 
delay in construction has cost the city 
thousands of dollars in tax revenues.” 

During the period of Buckley's audit (late 
1957 to early 1963), approximately $1,675,000 
was paid to various contractors for mainte- 
nance and major repairs to property sched- 
uled for demolition. Buckley was unable to 
find a single case in which this work was 
done under contract resulting from com- 
petitive bidding. 

6. Urban renewal programs often enrich 
slum owners. A slum landlord can split 
single apartments in two and then, because 
of crowding aggravated by demolitions else- 
where, charge huge rents. Finally he sells 
out to urban renewal, and since slums pay 
high returns per square foot of space, he 
receives a handsome price. He takes his 
bonanza, pays a 26-percent capital-gains tax, 
buys another slum, and waits for urban re- 
newal to buy him out again—ad nauseam. 

7, The HHFA in Washington—given re- 
markably broad discretionary powers—runs 
the urban renewal show. Once a city council 
applies for and receives Federal ald on a 
project, ít must subordinate itself to Federal 
laws and regulations under the threat of 
forfeiture of Federal funds. Worse, com- 
munities with their own master plans for 
private building suddenly find the plans 
within the renewal area frozen for the life 
of the Federal project—sometimes for as long 
as 40 years, 

Once a program is started, no one is free 
from condemnation on whim. If but one 
small structure in a block of five buildings 
can be declared substandard, all houses or 
businesses in that block can be condemned 
for urban renewal. Thus, local initiative to 
improve property is throttled, and blight is 
accelerated by the very law designed to cure 
it. 

8. Community development programs may 
be used for the extension of political power 
by whichever party is in the saddle. The 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce cites two recent 
instances in which the administration asked 
2,400 city mayors to use their influence for 
passage of legislation. One was a foreign ald 
bill, the other the plan to set up a new De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing, “If 
this political alliance between the cities and 
the Federal Government were to become fully 
effective,” the chamber warns, “the national 
two-party system would almost certainly be 
impaired, and the effectiveness of Iocal vol- 
untary organizations would deteriorate.” 

These are a few of the major complaints 
against federally subsidized urban renewal. 
Flaws in its operation have become so obyi- 
ous that even the lure of “something for 
nothing” is losing its charm. In some cities, 
such as Los Angeles and Richmond, Va., city 
councils have rejected projects after vigorous 
civic protests. In others, such as Dallas and 
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Lincoln, Nebr., voters have turned down Fed- 
eral aid by 2-to-1 margins. 

$. Howard Evans, principal architect of the 
highly effective community development 
program of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
says, "The responsibility for redeveloping and 
revitalizing a city belongs to the people of 
that city, and to nobody else. Redevelop- 
ment is essential, but it must be an orderly 
self-help program, not a gigantic blitzkrieg. 
Genuine new life for a city can only be gen: 
erated from within. It cannot be granted 
from above, or imposed from the outside by 
drastic action which destroys the very civic 
values it must have to succeed. People in 
cities all over America are rediscovering the 
classic truth that ‘free Federal money’ costs 
far too much.” 

Congress must now take’a full, hard look 
at the entire Federal urban renewal program, 
which, to date, has fallen far short of its 
goals. It must insure that adequate hous- 
ing is made available to families displaced by 
urban renewal—one of the major points 
President Lyndon B. Johnson made clear in 
calling for a “revised” program. We must 
end the waste, fayoritism, and arbitrary use 
of power that helps the greedy and hurts the 
needy. These are the minimum steps that 
must be taken before a new “crash” effort in 
urban renewal is allowed to send still more 
billions down the slippery political sluice- 
ways. 


Frank Daly, of Beverly, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I 
bring to the attention of the Members of 
Congress an article that appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Globe, written by Daniel 
J. O’Brien, well-known newspaper col- 
umnist, wherein he refers to Frank 
Daly, of Beverly, Mass. The: article 
reads as follows: 

ROUND ABOUT 
(By Daniel J. O'Brien) 

Frank Daly, of Beverly, a member of the 
public relations staff of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and former public rela- 
tions man for the Massachusetts Democratic 
State Committee, is in Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, and I am certain would appreciate 
hearing from his many friends throughout 
the State. Congressman THomas P. O'NEILL, 
Jr. told me about Frank's plight, and then 
we talked of the skill Frank always has 
shown In obtaining favorable publicity for 
the many candidates he has aided. 

“Tip’s” favorite was about the young man 
seeking statewide office who invited Frank to 
go along on a serles of stops in cities and 
towns in the southeastern section of the 
State. 

The young man in his first talk said that 
at the age of 21 he had opposed a candidate 
who had held office for years and was noted 
as a skillful politician. “And I lost by only 
1,000 votes,” he concluded. 

When the party started off for the next 
city Frank said to the young man, “You 
didn’t lose by 1,000 votes. You only lost by 
500 votes. Because if you had 500 more votes 
the margin of victory would have been only 
500.” At the next stop the young man 
brought the figure down to 500. The third 
time he cut {t to 250. The fourth time he 
lost by only 125. 
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Then Frank asked, “How many more talks 
are you giving tonight?” “Three, why?” 
asked the candidate. 

“Because,” Frank said, "at the rate you are 
going you're going to win that contest by a 
Good margin before the night 1s out.” 


Mr. Speaker, Frank Daly is well known 
to many Members of the U.S. Congress 
and has been doing public relations work 
for many, many years. He has repre- 
sented some of the outstanding stars of 
the theater, television, and radio. Bert 
Lahr, Edward Everett Horton, and a 
host of other great stars. His public re- 
lations work in politics contains such 
outstanding Americans as the late be- 
loved President John F, Kennedy, the 
late beloved Senator from Tennessee, 
Estes Kefauver, former Gov. Paul A. 
Dever of Massachusetts, our own Con- 
gressman Thomas P. O'Neill and many 
organizations such as our Democratic 
National Committee. Frank Daly can 
do more with a typewriter in 5 minutes 
than most of our Madison Avenue pub- 
lic relations firms can accomplish with a 
large and expensive staff. Frank Daly 
is an “idea man.” His creative genius is 
recognized by all who know him, He has 
a splendid sense of humor. He also has 
a deep concern for the plight of his fellow 
man. Yes, Frank has had many rosy 
offers from those whom he differed with. 
However, Frank would never accept any 
offer that ran counter to the high princi- 
ples that he lived by. Frank Daly is a 
nice fellow. We are all sorry to learn of 
his illness. I know I express the senti- 
ments of the hundreds of friends he has 
in Congress, in the Press Gallery, at the 
White House when I say our prayers and 
wishes are for an early recovery. We 
miss Frank here in the Nation’s Capital 
and are anxiously awaiting his return. 


Catholic War Veterans Endorse 
U.S. Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr, FINO, Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, in similar letters to every na- 
tional veterans organization, I requested 
that a resolution urging a national refer- 
endum on the question of a Federal lot- 
tery be presented to their respective na- 
tional conventions so that we, in Con- 
gress, can have an expression of opinion 
from the membership of these national 
groups. 

I am happy to inform this House that 
the Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc., assembled for their 29th an- 
nual convention in Cleveland, on August 
7, endorsed the idea of a national lottery. 
The action was taken by a substantial 
Voice vote and proposed that the reve- 
nue from such lottery be earmarked for 
the benefits and welfare programs of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

I am certain, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Other major veterans organizations 
ich are scheduled to meet later on, 
* will follow suit. 
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This endorsement of a Government- 
run lottery by the Catholic War Veterans 
is further evidence of the tremendous 
support that exists for this proposal as 
a means of raising additional revenue. 


National Peanut Marketing Research 
Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


or 
HON. E. L. (TIC) FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr, Speaker, on 
the 3d day of July, 1962, the Secretary 
of Agriculture wrote Hon. Jamie WHIT- 
TEN, chairman, an exhaustive letter en- 
dorsing a national peanut quality labora- 
tory at Dawson, Ga., and answering cer- 
tain objections in a masterful way. 

The laboratory is a must, and appro- 
priations therefor have been inserted in 
H.R. 11202 by the Senate. This letter 
should be read in order to know the 
truth. 

It reads as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 3, 1962. 

Hon. Jamm L. WHITTEN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of 
‘Agriculture and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, WHITTEN; You will recall that 
the Congress appropriated fiscal year 1962 
funds for the development of plans and 
specifications for a national peanut market- 
ing research laboratory, The request for 
these funds was the outgrowth of several 
years of planning climaxed by the united 
support of 15 farm and trade organizations 
which unanimously approved a comprehen- 
sive statement submitted for the record at 
the time of the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ive’s fiscal year 1962 Senate Agricultural Sub- 
appropriations Committee hearings in the 
spring of 1961. 

The statement presented a well-thought- 
out marketing program which in 
the opinion of industry groups was urgently 
needed. In addition the statement outlined 
in great detail building, laboratory, pilot 
plant and equipment needs, including costs; 
and presented personnel and operating fund 
requirements. When the Congress Appro- 
priates funds for the implementation of a 
project as specifically outlined as in this case, 
we feel that the executive department has 
limited discretion to effect substantive devia- 
tions. ‘The Department involved proceeds on 
the basis of the authority and direction con- 
tained in the record, unless it 1s specifically 
directed by the Congress to proceed on some 
other basis. 

Since the passage of the appropriations 
bill last year, concern has been expressed by 
representatives of various peanut groups that 
the Department has departed substantially 
from the original objectives set forth In the 
industry-approved statement submitted by 
the peanut group. I think it appropriate, 
therefore, that I provide you with certain 
assurances which may be helpful in the con- 
sideration of this item in the current budget 
which your committee now has under con- 
sideration, Such assurances are Usted below. 

1. The architectural plans and specifica- 
tions which are now nearly completed do 
adhere to the building plans outlined in the 
industry-approved statement. The only de- 
viation is the addition of space to house a 
small amount of peanut harvesting research 
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which will be carried out by the Agricultural 
Research Service, 


2. The AMS program of research which the 

t plans to carry on in the labor: 

tory will be identical to that outlined in the 
industry statement. 

3. The research contemplated for the lab- 
oratory will be wholly confined to peanuts. 
Originally we had contemplated carrying on 
research on problems affecting other com- 
modities important to the Southern States 
but this proposal has been abandoned. 

4. No peanut harvesting research now be- 
ing carried on by the Agricultural Research 
Service at Holland, Va., will be transferred to 
the laboratory nor will the research being 
carried on at Holland be closed out. Refer- 
ence has been made to certain research being 
carried on at Lewiston, N.C., but since this 
research is a State responsibility it would 
not be our prerogative to move it elsewhere. 

5. The type of utilization research con- 
ducted by the Southern Regional Utilization 
Research and Development Laboratory at 
New Orleans will not be disturbed in any 
manner. The research contemplated for 
the new laboatory at Dawson, Ga., will con- 
cern itself with the solution of marketing 
problems and will be separate and distinct 
from the type of utilization and development 
work being carried on at the New Orleans 
laboratory. Research in these two fields will 
be properly coordinated within the Depart- 
ment in order to avoid duplication. 

work to be carried on at the 


to advise the research staff on problems 
faced by the industry and to assist in the 
development of a sound national peanut 
marketing research program. Such a com- 
mittee will have appropriate representation, 
from all the peanut-producing areas. 

7. As in the past, we shall make every 
effort to coordinate the peanut marketing 
research with the appropriate State experi- 
ment stations and with the industry. Cur- 
rently, all the peanut marketing research 
conducted by AMS is in cooperation with 
State experiment stations and industry 
groups, and this research will be continued. 

In view of the importance of peanuts and 
their products to the Nation’s agriculture, 
we strongly favor the establishment of a 
national peanut marketing research labora- 
tory wherein a very comprehensive program 
can be carried on in order to provide the 
industry with answers to its marketing prob- 
lems. Adequate research facilities, plus a 
well developed program of research, should 
be viewed as an excellent long-term invest- 
ment which we think will pay handsome 
dividends to peanut producers, related in- 
dustries, and the consuming public. It is 
for this reason that I want to give you my 
personal assurances as set forth above. 

If we can provide you with further infor- 
mation we shall be most happy to be of 
assistance, 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L, FREEMAN. 


Hon. John B. Bennett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 


Representative John B. Bennett was one 
of my best friends. He was honest, able, 
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and fearless. We all know he did an un- 
usually fine job of work as a Member 
of Congress, To his wife, his children, 
and his friends, I express my sincere 
sympathy, Forever we shall miss John. 


Tribute to Msgr. Francis Gilligan, of the 
Church of St. Mark, St. Paul, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. KARTH, Mr, Speaker, on Satur- 
day, August 14, I will participate with 
many people of all ranks in ceremonies 
honoring Msgr. Francis Gilligan, the 
pastor of the Church of St. Mark, in St. 
Paul, Minn., on the occasion of his 40th 
anniversary as a priest. 

Monsignor Gilligan is known and be- 
loved by thousands of people outside his 
parish because of his long and lonely 
crusade for the equality of man. He 
championed the rights of labor and of 
the minorities during the decades when 
it was extremely unpopular to do so. I 
consider it a privilege to call attention to 
the honors to be paid my good and dear 
friend, Monsignor Gilligan. At this 
point in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
would include as part of my remarks the 
following article: 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
‘Tribune, Aug. 9, 1964) 
“You Wonxeo ALonz”—Pniest SHOWED EARLY 
SOCIAL AWARENESS 
(By Judy Vick) 

A ruddy-faced Irish American priest who 
worked for the equality of men when “it 
was not the popular thing to do” will be 
honored next Saturday in St. Paul. 

“You worked alone in those days,” Msgr. 
Francis Gilligan said Saturday. 

‘Monsignor Gilligan, who wrote a booklet, 
“The Morality of the Color Line,” when he 
was a young seminary instructor in 1928, 
will be greeted by leaders from labor, gov- 
ernment, and business at a reception follow- 
ing an 11 a.m. High Mass to be celebrated by 
Monsignor Gilligan. Archbishop Leo F. Binz, 
of the archdiocese of St. Paul, will be present. 

“As a young priest I was worried that the 
same thing would happen here that had hap- 
poned in Europe,” Monsignor Gilligan said. 

“I was afraid the church would grow away 
from the rank and file.” 

Through the years, the 66-year-old priest, 
now with thinning white hair and wearing 
gold-rimmed glasses, made it his mission to 
know and work with labor, not only within 
the Catholic Church but workers of all 
creeds—and some with none. 

“They didn't do much in the way of pub- 
Uc relations in those days,” the gruff-yoiced 
priest said. 

"I'd come to give a speech at a meeting, 
and they'd tell me to wait outside until they 
were ready for me. There were years when I 
gave specches twice each week at union meet- 
ings.” 

‘Monsignor Gilligan, educated at Holy Cross 
College, St. Mary's Seminary, the Sulpician 
Seminary, and the Catholic University of 
America, was an arbitrator in many labor dis- 
putes. 

“Many times I was the only man suggested 
by labor who wasn't crossed off the list by 
management,” Monsignor Gilligan said. 


Sunday 
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He received his doctorate in sacred theology 
im 1928 and taught at the St. Paul Seminary 
from 1928 to 1967. He has been pastor of the 
‘Church of St. Mark for the last 6 years. 

‘Monsignor Gilligan calls the planned jubl- 
lee celebration an embarrassment. 

“I don’t do much any more except try to 
run a parish,” the pastor of the 2,000-family 
congregation said. He has three assistants. 

“When I was at the seminary I had. the 
time,” he explained, 

‘Monsignor Gilligan was chairman of the 
Governor's first interracial commission under 
Gov. Edward J. Thye. Its first report, “The 
Negro Worker in Minnesota” was published 
in 1945. 

“I never was a missionary to the Negroes,” 
Monsignor Gilligan said. “But I believed 
that if a person professed to be a true Cath: 
olic he had to work for equality of the races. 

‘The priest, who was elevated to the rank 
of prothonotary apostolic in February, said 
he believed people were better off spiritually 
today than they were 40 years ago. 

“People today apply their religious beliefs 
to the rest of thelr lives and to social and 
economic conditions,” he said. 

“Even the hot weather the last few Sun- 
days hasn't hurt attendance. There is grow- 
ing interest in the retreat movement.” 

‘Monsignor Gilligan said there i8 more her- 
olam today, although “it's harder to be 
good.” 

‘Environment 1s more complex. 
sues used to be clear cut.” 


‘The is- 


A New Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

[From the New York (N.¥.) Times, Aug. 11, 
1964) 
A New Inmrcnarion POLICY 

The United States will not fully have 
mounted its war against discrimination un- 
til it revises its unfair immigration law. 

Immigration quotas are now assigned to 
each country on the basis of the national 
origin of this country’s population as of 
1920. ‘This system was designed quite de- 
Uberately to give preference to immigration 
from northern Europe. But immigration 
from this area is never large enough to fill 
the assigned quotas. Since the vacancies 
cannot be transferred, the real effect of the 
system is to cut down immigration far. below 
the authorized total and to shut the doors 
to many people from less-favored lands. 

As Attorney General Kennedy told Con- 
gress recently, this system is @ source of 
global embarrassment to the United States. 
Other nations—especially those whose citi- 
zens are discriminated against—reject and 
resent the implication that they belong to 
lesser breeds. Our rules keep out many sci- 
entists and others with special skills, talents, 
and attainments this country needs, And 
they separate thousands of families of Amer- 
ican citizens with close kin abroad. 

‘This is, in short, a system that should be 
abolished, and President Johnson, like Presi- 
dent Kennedy before him, is sponsoring a 
program to abolish it. There is no inten- 
tion of raising the immigration total above 
the 165,000 a year now authorized—a small 
enough number for a nation approaching 
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200 million in population, And immigration 
from any one country would be limited ta 
10 percent of the authorized total. But the 
national origin quotas would be abrogated 
gradually over a 5-year period during which 
unfilled quota numbers would be redistrib- 
uted to countries wanting and needing them. 
The Congres should say yes before adjourn- 
ment, 


People Can Overrule Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial appearing in the San 
Diego, Calif., Union on August 3. This 
is an exceptionally fine editorial dealing 
with the recent Supreme Court decision 
on reapportionment of State legisla- 
tures. 

‘The editorial follows: 

‘Trae yor ACTION: PEOPLE CaN OVERRULE 

Count 

A historic June 15 ruling by the U. 
Supreme Court could reshape this country’ 
basic philosophy of government, unless the 
public moves vigorously to block the pro- 
posed change. 

‘The Court on that date decreed the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment 
requires the States to compose both houses 
of their legislatures solely on the basis of 
population. In its unusual interpretation, 
the Court ignored the fact that the 14th 
amendment was not intended to prevent a 
State from setting up the legislative struc- 
ture it believes best suited to its needs. 
‘When the amendment was debated years ago 
in the House, it was stated the measure 
“takes from the State any right that ever 
pertained to it." 

California, with is exceptional divergence 
of economy and geography, could be un- 
usually hard hit by the decision. This State 
‘thas a concentration of population along its 
coastline with vast geographical areas in- 
land that are vitally important to the over- 
all economy but thinly populated. 

Similar conditions exist in some foreign 
countries where government representation 
is based on population alone. What has hap- 
pened? Political power is concentrated 
along the coastlines. ‘Tremendous inland 
resources go undeveloped. Highway and 
school programs and all major developments 
are concentrated in the population centers 
while other areas are ignored. ‘The full 
potential of such a nation will never be 
realized until geographic considerations are 
recognized in government, 

Representative Wit1aM McCuLLocH, Re- 
publican, of Ohlo, has introduced a resolu- 
tion In the House of Representatives to 
amend the Constitution to further guarantee 
the right of any State to apportion one house 
of its legislature on “factors other than pop- 
ulation.” k 

It reads: “Nothing in the Constitution of 
the United States shall prohibit a State, hav- 
ing a bicameral legislature, from apportion- 
ing the membership of one house of its leg- 
islature on factors other than population, if 
the citizens of the State shall have the op- 
portunity to vote upon the apportionment.” 

Such an amendment would eliminate any 
legal quibbling about a State's sovereign 
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authority to maintain its legislative frame- 
work on an equitable basis. 

Representative McCuntocn’s resolution, 
however, appears doomed unless there is ag- 
gressive leadership and support throughout 
the Nation. In California, the people have 
repeatedly expressed their desire to main- 
tain the present legislative structure. This 
is the logical State from which such leader- 
ship should emanate. 

‘These leaders should include legislators, 
Political figures, business and civic groups 
and other organizations which are acutely 
aware of the benefits of the check-and- 
balance system. Once organized in Cali- 
fornia, they should carry their campaign 
throughout the Nation. 

Otherwise, California and other States will 
be confronted with a real disfranchised 
“minority’—the people who haye not 
migrated to metropolitan centers, 

This development could prove disastrous 
to this country’s entire concept of free and 
equitable government and to its full 
economic development, 

California, the most populous State in the 
Union, must move now to assume its respon- 
sibilities of leadership. 


Ads Opposing Medicare Often Misleading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, during 
these days of statements and clarifica- 
tions and reclarifications by critics of the 
social security approach to medicare for 
the elderly, I think the following article 
will prove enlightening: 

Secunrry ror You: ADs OPPOSING MEDICARE 
OFTEN MISLEADING 
(By Martin E. Segal) 

Trading Federal hospitalization for the 
aged for cash increases in social security 
benefits, supporters of Federal health care 
for the elderly made a tactical switch. (We 
reported the details of the new bill in the 
last column). The question is: Why couldn't 
the medicare bill get. through the House 
Ways and Means Committee? 

‘Well, one very important reason is the 
wWell-financed opposition of the American 
Medical Association to the bill to provide 
Federal health insurance for the aged. One 
facet of the AMA campaign was “Operation 
Hometown." “Hometown” sponsored ads in 
many States aimed at rousing heated local 
opposition to any legislation to provide social 
security-financed hospital insurance for the 
aged. 

‘There can be no argument with the AMA 
or any group attempting to get public sup- 
Port through ads for its position on a public 
issue, so long as the ads do not misrepre- 
sent or misinform. 

But, without now entering the argument 
Pro or con on medicare, we have serious 
Questions about what these ads say, or imply 
bout social security. 

A typical ad asks readers to write to their 
Congressman demanding defeat of the ad- 
ministration bill. It shows a physician, 
Stethoscope around his neck, glasses in hand, 
Saying: 

“The medicare bill now before Congress 
Would force all wage earners and their em- 
Ployers to pay substantially higher payroll 
taxes to provide hospitalization and other 
limited health services to millions of elderly 
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who are financially able to take care of 
themselves. This is wrong.” 

Some ads give the payroll tax increase 
as 16 percent. Another series of ads used 
24 percent. And one Montana ad used 46 


most people think of 
ing all the money deducted for Federal in- 
come tax, State income tax, social security. 

What is the truth? 

These ads are talking only about the 
social security tax, not the total payroll tax, 
although they do not make this clear. And 
the current social security rate is 3% per- 
cent of payroll for both employee and em- 
ployer, up to a maximum of $4,800 a year. 
That means that no matter how much you 
earn, you do not pay more than $174 a year 
social security tax. Your employer pays 
the same. Self-employed people pay a maxi- 
mum of about $250 a year. 

But these are maximum figures. Most 
employees, about two-thirds, pay less than 
the maximum of $174 a year in social secu- 
rity taxes. 

The King-Anderson bill, the administra- 
tion's medicare bill, would increase the social 
security tax rate by one-fourth of 1 percent; 
make it 3% percent rather than 3% percent. 
It would also increase the maximum amount 
of earnings on which these taxes are paid 
from $4,800 to $5,200 a year. 

How much does this come 
money? 

‘Well, for the majority of workers who earn 
less than $4,800 a year, the increase will be 
less than $12 a year, less than $1 a month, 
less than 24 cents a week. 

For those workers earning $5.200 a year 
or more, the maximum social security tax 
increase will be $27.50 a year, about $2.30 a 
month, about 53 cents a week. 

But not all this increase would go to pay 
for the 90 days of hospitalization per year 
for every person in the country 65 years and 
over that the medicare bill would provide. 

Of the maximum possible increase of 
$27.50 a year, $17,68 would go to pay for the 
hospitalization benefits for the elderly. The 
rest would go to finance an increase in maxi- 
mum social security retirement benefits from 
$127 a month to $134 a month. 

‘What then does the increase for hospitali- 
zation benefits really come to? Not 46 per- 
cent, not 23 percent, not even 16 percent. 
It comes to 10 percent of the maximum 
social security tax, $17.68 on top of $174. 
For most workers, the increase would be 
less than 34 cents a week. 

If you see an ad that reads: “Can you af- 
ford a 16 percent increase in your payroll 
tax? That is the minimum payroll tax in- 
crease all workers earning $100 or more a 
week would be forced to pay if the medicare 
bill now before Congress becomes law,” ask 
some questions. 

For example: What payroll tax? 
percentage? And for what benefits? 


to in real 


What 


Economie Opportunity Act of 1964 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 8, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the anti- 
poverty bill which the House has just 
passed is one of the most humanitarian 
and at the same time most productive 
and constructive pieces of legislation 
ever enacted by the Congress. 
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It will give an education to many boys 
and girls who otherwise could get no 
education. It will rescue many boys and 
girls from the ranks ot juvenile delin- 
quency and make them become useful 
productive citizens. It will give skills 
to many now with no skills salable in 
the labor market. It will help the im- 
poverished farmer to get on his feet. It 
will take many from the relief roles and 
make them employable and employed. 

This is the most conservative bill that 
we covld pass because it conserves the 
greatest asset we have, the human re- 
sources of our country and mobilizes 
them into citizens who instead of being 
a load on other people’s backs, will be- 
come valuable workmen in the building 
of a richer and better America. 


The Golden Years—Retired, His Wife 
Quizzes Company 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, some- 
thing new has been added. Much has 
been written and discussed about the 
preparation of the employee for his must 
retirement, and the use of his newly 
acquired leisure time. It appears, how- 
ever, that all of this preparation has not 
taken into consideration the position of 
the wife, as indicated by the attached 
letter from Mrs. Golden Years. 

The letter follows: 

THE GOLDEN YEARS—RETIRED, 
Quizzes COMPANY 
(By Thomas Collins) 

Dear Mr. Boss: It was nice of you to- send 
my 65-year-old husband home last month 
with his pension. That's what a wife is sup- 
posed to say, isn’t 1t? 

‘Anyway, I’ve got him now and you haven't. 
Or you're rid of him and I'm not. Whichever 
way you want to look at it. And the pur- 
pose of this letter is to give you some helpful 
hints in exchange for some helpful hints I 
need from you. 

First, I want you to tell me how you kept 
my husband from taking a nap every day 
right after lunch, You didn’t let him take 
a nap at the company, did you? Well, he is 
now taking a nap right after lunch and it is 
disorganizing my whole routine. Please tell 
me how you kept him awake without making 
him mad. 

Now for a helpful hint for you. You know 
about the fancy golden years stuff your per- 
sonnel department is feeding men like my 
husband before they retire. Well, it's a lot 
of pea shells. My husband, like most hus- 
bands, is not going off to a mountain top in 
retirement. He's eoming home to stay, which 
means he’s going to help me with the house- 
work which means the dishes. 

But you sent him home with no skill in 
this chore and with no conditioning to do it. 
‘Tell your personnel experts to start putting 
men at the sink in the company cafeteria 
about 3 months before they retire, so they 
can get used to the life that’s in front of 
them. 

‘The next thing I need to know from you is 
how you handled my husband's drinking. 


Hs Wirz 
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‘This business of his keeping beer in the re- 
frigerator and starting to drink it before 
lunch every day is shocking. And I'm sur- 
prised that you let employees get into this 
habit. How much beer did you serve em- 
ployees on the job, and how did you keep my 
husband from drinking all afternoon? 

I guess you don’t have bedrooms down at 
the company, so it wouldn’t be fair to suggest 
that you teach retiring employees how to 
make beds, sweep, and such, also in their 
future when you come home. You don't have 
any bedrooms down there, do you? 

The best helpful hint I can give you, I 
think, is to stop retiring your employee's 
loyalty whenever you retire the employee. 
My husband came home riding a rah-rah 
bronco for the company and he would have 
punched anybody who said anything bad 
about it. Why didn't you train him to be a 
part-time commission salesman for the com- 
pany's products after he retired? He could 
have sold on enthusiasm and devotion alone. 
You didn't follow through. You sent home 
with a party anda bang. Then what did you 
do? You sent him the house organ. You big 
fellows don’t follow through, And do you 
know where all that company loyalty goes 
after a man retires? It goes to the social 
security office and to the insurance company 
that sends him his pension. Your company 
makes appliances. Why didn’t you train him 
to repair them in his retirement if you 
couldn't make him a salesman? He would 
have made housewives in this neighborhood 
think those appliances are the greatest thing 
since flush toilets. Because he'd believe it. 
But you didn’t follow through and now, just 
1 month out, he's beginning to think social 
security and medicare have prettier legs than 
you do, 

I need to know one more thing from you. 
‘What did you do to my husband to get him 
out of his pouts? He's a good pouter. He'll 
get mad at me for something and stt looking 
at daytime television all morning and not say 
a word to me. What did you do with him 
when he pouted at the company? Pet him? 
Kick him? What? 

I think you owe me some serious considera- 
tion of these issues I have raised. I married 
my husband for 16 hours out of the 24, and 
for better or worse. Now you come along 
when he’s not as much fun as he once was 
and give him to me for 24 hours out of the 24. 
And that is not necessarily for the better. 

Please answer. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Gotpen Years. 


How To Spend It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YoRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
the lighter side, I think the following 
from the Evening News of Newburgh, in 
my district, is witty and very much to the 
point: 


How To SPEND Ir 
The U.S, Bureau of Indian Affairs has ear- 
marked §13,175 for an on-the-job training 
program to teach Indians how to make bows 
and arrows. 
‘This opens up a whole new concept of how 
the American taxpayer's money can be used. 
In the unlikely event that the boys in 
Washington may overlook them, here are 
some suggestions for upgrading internation- 
al culture and commerce with American 
dough: 
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Teach the residents of Holland how to 
make cheese, 

‘Show the people of Brazil how to grow cof- 
fee. 

Instruct the Japanese in how to produce 
cheaper merchandise than we can turn out 
in America. 

Teach the Chinese how to make fireworks. 
(This is doubly cultural because it might 
take their minds off bombs.) 

In return for all this, some friendly coun- 
try may show America how to boondoggle, 


“Judicial Revolution in the ‘Warren 
Court’ and the End of ‘Stare Decisis’ ” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I wish to include an address, 
entitled “Judicial Revolution in the 
‘Warren Court’ and the End of ‘Stare 
Decisis,'” given before the Independent 
Bar Association in New York City on 
August 6, 1964, by Warren Jefferson 
Davis, a member of the California bar. 

Mr. Davis is author of the popular 
book, “Law of the Land,” and other 
articles. 

The address follows: 

JupIctAL REVOLUTION IN THE “WARREN Count” 
AND THE END OF “Stare DECISIS” 

“On June 15, 1964, the Supreme Court of 
the United States all but removed the cor- 
nerstone of American Jurisprudence.” 

‘This was the opening statement on the 
“President's Page,” of the Los Angeles bar 
Bulletin for July 1964, It was a reiteration 
of a prediction by the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the U.S. Senate, that 
through the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the school segregation cases (May 17, 
1954), “the entire basis of American juris- 
prudence was swept away.” 

Mr. Paul R. Hutchinson, current president 
of the Los Angeles Bar Association, con- 
tinued: 

“History records that when tyrants take 
over government, the first thing they do is 
suspend the juridical , OF Worse, 5e- 
lect judges to do their bidding without regard 
for established law. 

“Reason is absent in the decisions of the 
Court in the cases on voting apportionment 
decided this day, Substantial agreement is 
lacking because the Court itself, was divided. 
(6 to 8 in reaching one decision) and it took 
14 separate opinions to express the reason- 
ing of the Justices. 

“There is no compelling reason for divid- 
ing votes by numbers and disregarding all 
other considerations. 

“What I defend is the right of the people 
to make the changes, if any, by the legisla- 
tive process. What I criticize is the act of 
some Justices of the Supreme Court (dis- 
regarding our system of law which they are 
sworn to defend), and projecting their own 
philosophy on 180 million American people 
to whom this right is reserved. This is legis- 
lation by judicial flat. It takes the Court 
out of law and puts it into politics. 

“Stare decisis, the cornerstone of our ju- 
risprudence, is gone. Neither the temple of 
the law nor respect for it can long endure 
without it. 
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“Our duty to defend our Judicial system 
is bigger than our duty to members of the 
Court whose decisions will, we think, de- 
stroy it.” 

“For more than 10 years,” says Dean Clar- 
ence Manion, “the Supreme Court has been 
fiagrantly and unconstitutionally misappro- 
priating the legislative functions of Congress 
and of the State legislatures as well. 

“The Court has usurped the constitutional 
function of Congress, and all but paralyzed 
the legislative power of the several States in 
areas that must be controlled by the State 
legislation if local law and order is to pre- 
vail, and if our Federal system, or constitu- 
tional government is to survive.” 

“The 14th amendment,” in Dean Manion’s 
opinion, “gives no power to the Supreme 
Court to correct any State's possible abridge- 
ment, dilution, or debasement of the citi- 
zen's vote. Such corrective power is con- 
ferred upon Congress, expressly and exclu- 
sivel; 

In 1962, and finally on June 15, 1964, in 
decisions affecting existing legislative appor- 
tionment, the Supreme Court has, contrary 
to constitutional mandate, enunciated the 
Court-created population rule of “one man, 
one vote” for members of the State senate 
and the lower House for each of the State 
legislatures. 

Is the election of Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives to be the 
next point of attack by a power-hungry 
Court, and the Constitution of the United 
States to be declared unconstitutional? 

According to Dean Manton, “read in the 
context of the unprecedented record it has 
made during the past 10 years on subjects 
including, but not restricted to crimes, com- 
munism, colored people, and prayer in the 
schools, the Court's reapportionment deci- 
sions confirm the fact that this tribunal has 
all but abandoned its historic function of 
deciding cases, for the more exciting role of 
conducting a new American revolution. 

“We are now approaching a government 
not by the Constitution and by ascertainable 
law—but by nine men—appointed for life” 
(or rather during good behavior). 

"What does this portend?” 

Mr. Justice Harlan answers, in his dis- 
senting opinion: “This decision involves the 
Court amending the Constitution, If the 
time comes when this Court is looked upon 
by the Court itself as the repository of all re- 
forms, I think the seeds of trouble are being 
sown for this institution.” 

‘There is an increasingly large number of 
people throughout the United States today, 
not merely Southerners opposed to forced 
integration, through the illegal use of Fed- 
eral Armed Forces, coercion, and even in- 
timidation, but in all walks of life, who be- 
lieve with Dean Manion and other noted 
constitutional lawyers, that those seeds of 
trouble have already been sown, and that 
some of the seeds have already sprouted in 
northern States. This is evidenced by the 
rising tide of lawlessness and crimes of vio- 
lence, including murders, mugging, rape, 
and other crimes which make our city streets 
unsafe, 

Congressman JOHANSEN, of Michigan, on 
the floor of the House, very properly asks: 
‘Are the American people being given a 
preview of the obituary of the Republic? 
Only the Congress can call a halt * * * 
but the method once chosen, must be pur- 
sued with speed and all-out effort." 

“The proper method,” says Dean Manton, 
“Is for Congress to strip this arrogant, in- 
competent Supreme Court of its power * * * 
to hear cases appealed to it from lower 
courts. This the Congress has the expressed 
power to do (US, Constitution, art. IIT, 
sec. 2), and the present dangerous direction 
of the Supreme Court makes it the sworn 
duty of Congress to exercise that power now.” 
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It is the obligation of every law-abiding 
American citizen to urge immediate enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation, and see that 
Members of the Congress support it. 

Legislative action is vitally necessary to 
nullify the Court's erroneous decision, other- 
wise the Court will have illegally taken a 
long step forward in rewriting the Constit 
tion of the United States. 

‘Senator Evererr M. Dimxsen, Senate ml- 
nority leader, has introduced a proposal for 
a constitutional amendment, to give citizens 
of each State exclusive power to determine 
the composition of their legislatures, with 
at least one house to be apportioned on a 
Population basis. Similar action has been 
taken, in support of a constitutional amend- 
ment, or to nullify the Court's decision. 

Instead of submission by the Court to the 
control of Congress, the Court is claiming the 
Power to nullify action by the Congress and 
by the State legislatures. We have reached 
the point where apathy on the part of citi- 
zens has allowed the creation of a “mon- 
ster” that will ultimately destroy the Con- 
stitution itself, and with 1t our Republican 
form of constitutional government. 

‘The dissenting opinion of Justice Harlan, 
in the reapportionment cases, contains the 
most damaging criticism of the Court: 

“The local district court or the State court 
aro given blanket authority and the constl- 
tutional duty vo supervise apportionment of 
the State legislatures. It is difficult to 
imagine a more intolerable and inappro- 
priate interference by the judiciary with the 
independent legislatures of the States * * * 
in my judgment, today’s decisions are refuted 
by the language of the amendment which 

ey construe * * + they are unequivocally 
Tefuted by history and by consistent theory 
and practice from the time of the adoption 
of the 14th amendment until today. ‘The 
Court's elaboration of its new constitutional 
doctrine indicates how far and how unwisely 
it has strayed 


And: 

“I had not expected to witness the day 
when the Supreme Court * * * would ren- 
der a decision which casts grave doubt on the 
constitutionality of the composition of the 
House of Representatives. It is not an ex- 
Aggeration to say that such Is the effect of 
today's decision. The Court's holding * * * 
Places in jeopardy the seats of almost all the 
Members of the present House,” 

The balance of political power in the 
‘United States has been overturned by a ma~ 
jority of members of the Supreme Court, in- 

, tent upon amending the Constitution, not by 
the constitutional process, but by judicial 
fat, expressing their notions of what the 
Proper balance should be. 

‘The appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court is subject to the overriding power of 
the Congress, and the 11th amendment to 
the Constitution limits the judicial power 
Of the Court in suits against a State. Not- 
Withstanding this limitation, the amend- 
Ment is being flagrantly violated and bra- 
zenly ignored by the Court against which It 
‘Was directed. 

In the hands of the Congress is the rem- 
edy for curbing the ideological fanaticism 
Which ts shown in the proclivities of certain 
members of the Court, to constitute the 

& “third legislative” chamber. It can, 

and should, put an immediate stop to fur- 

T eggressions of the so-called Warren 
‘Court. 

Without walting for the passage of a con- 
stitutional amendment, there is hope that, 
men being only mortal, time may shortly 

g a change in the Court, and the ap- 
Potntment of experienced Justices—per- 
haps by the incoming Republican adminis- 
tration—to replace those now serving and 
constituting a reforming majority of the 
Present membership, and that the extra- 
Constitutional decisions” of some of the 
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members may thereby be overruled and set 
aside. 

‘The Congress, by Joint resolution, can nul- 
lify the reapportionment and other uncon- 
stitutional decisions. 

Under article II, section 2, of the Consti- 
tution, the Court can be limited to such ap- 
pellate jurisdiction as the Congress ordains. 
Congress has the power to restore the bal- 
ance of power, illegally usurped by the 
Court, 

‘The attacks on the so-called Warren court 
are directed both against Earl Warren per- 
sonally, and upon his liberal associates, who 
make up the majority of the Court mem- 
bership. The most devastating attack upon 
Earl Warren was that of the late Clarence 
Budington Kelland, former executive di- 
rector of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, with the statement: 

“When history comes to assay the ad- 
ministration of General Eisenhower, it will 
accuse him of incredibly stupid appoint- 
ments, chief of which was that of Earl 
Warren as Chief Justice of the United States. 

“He placed in this man's irresponsible, 
selfish, ignorant hands immeasurable power; 
Warren seized this power and used it to 
legislate instead of Judicate. He debauched 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as even Franklin Roosevelt, in his enmity for 
that body, could not succeed in doing. 

“The people of the United States saw what 
was being done to the great bulwark of 
their liberties, and resented it. General 
Eisenhower could have rehabilitated our 
highest Court, He chose rather, to debauch 
it further to a point where thinking men are 
in rebellion against its disregard for law, 
Constitution, and commonsense." (Human 
Events, Dec, 22, 1958.) 

Never before, certainly not in our lfe- 
time, has such invective been directed 
against a member of the Supreme Court. 
‘This personal appraisal, however, of a Presi- 
dential appointment was merely the fore- 
runner of criticism of decisions to follow. 

In quick succession, beginning with the 
illegal and unconstitutional opinion of War- 
ren in the school segregation cases, came 
series of so-called decisions (in no sense con- 
forming to Justice Cardozo's test of “true” 
decisions—just enforcible decrees), barring 
religious exercises in the public schools, 
reading of the Lord's Prayer and passages 
from the Bible, and the "go signal and green 
light” given to obscenity. State and Fed- 
eral action against Communists were nulli- 
fied in the Nelson and Yates cases, all tend- 
ing to make cases involving subversion vir- 
tually impossible to prosecute. Decisions in 
trespass cases in the Southern States were 
invalidated. With reepportionment of State 
legislatures ordered, the Constitution has 
been twisted out of its original meaning. 
Crimes of violence, murder, rape, and robbery 
go unpunished, and criminals are turned 
loose on society. The rule of law is in a 
state of shambles, and law and order in our 
larger cities, where Negro race riots—incited 
by the Democratic political machine's appeal- 
ing for Negro votes—prevall, is on the way 
out, 

‘The indictment against the liberal major- 
ity of the Warren Court rests upon substan- 
tial counts: 

1. “The Supreme Court of the United 
States has all but removed the cornerstone 
of American jurisprudence"—State Decisis 
(Los Angeles Bar Bulleton, July 1964; state- 
ment of the association president). 

2. “The entire basis of American juris- 
prudence was swept away through the decl- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the segregation 
cases” (May 17, 1954). (Senator Jars O. 
Eastianp, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee.) 

8. “The segregation decision is a most flag- 
rant violation of the right of judicial re- 
view.” (From a speech made by former Jus- 
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tice James F. Byrnes, before the Vermont 
Bar Association, September 22, 1956.) 

4. The Supreme Court is charged with 
being “the black robed arm of judicial tyr- 
anny, and for 2 years has chipped steadily 
away at the reserved rights of the States, 
either ignoring or sweeping aside constitu- 
tional safeguards.” (Senator HERMAN TAL- 
Mange, of Georgia.) 

5. It is charged that Earl Warren, infu- 
enced perhaps by his Swedish immigrant 
ancestory, has been unduly influenced by a 
book, written by a Swedish Socialist, Gunnar 
Myrdal, quoted by the Justice in the segre- 
gation decisions. The thesis of the book, 
charges Senator EasTianp, “is that the Con- 
stitution of the United States is impractical 
and unsuited to modern conditions,” and 
that its adoption was “nearly a plot against 
the common people.” Asa result, the charge 
was made by over 100 Members of the Con- 
gress that the decision attempted improperly 
and illegally to legislate the ideology of a for- 
eign Socialist into the Constitution, based 
not upon law, but upon individual beliefs, 
and upon the pseudosociological views and 
predilections of notorious Socialists. 

6. The Warren Court is charged with at- 
tempting to convert the Republic into a So- 
clalist welfare state, through decisions not 
based upon the law of the Constitution. 

7. “The trend of decisions in the last 10 
years—and in most instances by the same 
judges—has been favorably to extreme left- 
‘wingers, Communists and subversives in gen- 
eral” (statement of former Judge James R. 
Duncan), 

8. Tho latest reapportionment decision 
“casts grave doubt on the constitutionality 
of the composition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives” (dissenting opinion of Justice 
Harlan). 

9. The Court 1s charged with converting “a 
particular political philosophy, into a consti- 
tutional rule, binding upon each of the 
States” (dissenting opinion of Justice Stew- 
art). 

10. The Court is charged with aspiring to 
become a superlegisiature, and substituting 
its particular brand of political thought for 
the Judgment of the States and the Congress, 
in the hope that an apathetic public will ac- 
cept this judicial legislation. 

11. It is charged that the Court has for 
its objective the building of a strong cen- 
tralized, bureaucratic government, with State 
lines wiped out. ‘That the Court ignores laws 
passed by the Congress, and the reasons for 
such legislation. 

12. Tt is charged that the Court has 
usurped the undelegated and reserved rights 
of the people (ninth amendment), and the 
undelegated and reserved rights and powers 
of the States (10th amendment). 

13. It is charged that the Court has failed 
to conform to constitutional procedure pre- 
scribed for constitutional amendments. 

‘These are but a few of the many charges 
leveled against the "liberal majority” on the 
Court, not the least of which is the brazen 
attack upon the Congress, usurpation of leg- 
islative power, under the Constitution, being 
a “high crime.” As a result, Congress, which 
has the power, will now be moved to curtail 
the appellate jurisdiction’ of the Court. 

In brief, the Issue is the charge of the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
US. Senate, the chief justices of the State 
supreme courts, and nationally known and 
recognized constitutional lawyers, that an 
irresponsible majority of current members 
of the Court, have usurped legislative power, 
nullified constitutional provisions, illegally 
amended the Constitution by judicial fiat, 
distorted the Federal-State relationship and 
destroyed the checks and balances in Gov- 
ernment, given judicial approval to a Social- 
ist welfare state of society, improperly 
exercized power residing solely in the States, 
culminating in an attack on the Congress, 
and questioning even the constitutionality 
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of the composition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

‘The Court has been on trial before its 
peers, the chief Justices of the State su- 
preme courts, and criticized severely, but in 
Testrained and dignified language. 

By placing in jeopardy the seats of a ma- 
jority of Members of the present House of 
Representatives, the lines of battle are being 
drawn, and the closing act in the grab for 
power will no doubt result in the curbing by 
the Congress of essential activities of the 
Court. 

Prof, Willmore Kendall (University of 
Dallas), in Modern Age (summer 1964 
issue), bluntly asserts that “the Court hard- 
ly Keeps up even the pretense that it is not 
legislating,” and he makes the interesting 
suggestion that the “cancer” threatening the 
very survival of our American political sys- 
tem “is not judicial review,” but: 

“It is those clauses of the 14th amend- 
ment—equal protection of the laws and due 

that, as we see now, make of it an 
invitation to the Supreme Court to tamper, 
in the teeth of the 10thy amendment, with 
our traditional division of powers between 
the Federal and State Governments. But for 
those clauses they were of course never in- 
tended for the purpose for which they are 
being used * * * the Court would not have 
catapulted itself into * * * the school de- 
segregation decision. These clauses, I repeat, 
are the cancer * * * Repeal the 14th amend- 
ment as a whole, telling ourselves—as with 
good conscience we can—that the purposes 
for which it was enacted were long since ac- 
complished (it lay dormant through the 
decades that divided the reconstruction cri- 
sis from the Gitlow case, which was the case 
in Which the Supreme Court first took it 
into its head to extend the so-called Bill of 
Rights limitations on the Federal Govern- 
ment to-the States. Or, short of repealing 
the amendment as a whole, amend it so as 
to get rid of the offending clauses. Neither 
of these things, I think, need be particularly 
to do if we set out to mobilize, behind repeal 
or amendment, the resentments, engendered 
by the desegregation, deorisonation, and 
apportionment decisions (making the most 
we can, of course, of the procedural irregu- 
larities that were involved in the adoption 
of the 14th amendment to begin with). Or, 
if repeal or amendment seems too big a job, 
let us then call upon Congress (where, un- 
like the Supreme Court, we are listened to), 
to clarify the 14th amendment (as the Su- 
preme Court has itself, on occasion, invited 
it to do) clarify it of course, in the direction 
to which I have just been pointing. Or, 
finally, let us call upon Congress to remove 
the offending clauses from the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court.” 

“The present situation," says Professor 
Kendall, “is intolerable.” Whether Congress 
centers its attention on the illegal adoption 
of the 14th amendment, or on the necessity 
‘of removing the “offending clauses” of the 
amendment from the appellate Jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, definite action must 
be taken by the Congress, to curb further 
subversive action by the Court. 

‘The Court is now on trial in the “court of 
last resort," the people of the United States. 
‘The case may properly be entitled People v. 
Federal Oficials Who Have Violated Their 
Oath of Office. 

“The people,” said Mr. Lincoln, “are the 
rightful masters of both Congress and the 
courts, not to overthrow the Constitution, 
but to overthrow the men who pervert it.” 

Reviewing the decline of responsible, con- 
stitutional government, the late Chief Jus- 
tice M. T. Phelps, of the Arizona Supreme 
Court, said: 

“I honestly view the Supreme Court, with 
its present membership and predilections, a 
greater danger to our democratic form of goy- 
ernment and the American way of life, than 
all forces alined against us outside our 
boundaries. 
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“It is the design and purpose of the 
Court to usurp the policymaking powers of 
the Nation.” 

Extremism in constitutional law began 
with the assertion by Earl Warren and left- 
ist radicals that the Constitution is flexible, 
and that a simple majority of members of 
the Supreme Court can read new meanings 
into the document, or, in between the lines 
and change the law of the Constitution to 
meet changing needs, aspirations, and even 
the predilections of those currently mem- 
bers of the Court. 

Such theories are subversive of the Con- 
stitution. 

“Extremism,” says Senator GOLDWATER, “in 
the defense of liberty is no vice, and mod- 
eration in the pursuit of justice is no 
virtue.” 

Judicial extremism can, and must be, held 
in check by the Congress. 

This is the age of return to fundamental 
principles. 

The spirit of the West 1s sweeping across 
the United States. It Is the principle of 
strict constitutionalism, which holds that 
the Constitution cannot be amended legally 
by judicial usurpation and judicial flat. It 
can be amended only in the way provided in 
the document itself. 

“We are witnessing,” says Senator GOLD- 
WATER, a “rebirth of the spirit that started 
the West, and built the West. The same 
spirit built the East, but easterners seem 
to have forgotten it.” The time has come 
for rededication to the principles of Repub- 
lican constitutional government. 

‘This spirit, according to the Senator, “is a 
revulsion against the encroachments of the 
Federal Government, and a refusal to ac- 
cept or bow down to communism.” 

It is a refusal to believe “that patriotism 
is wrong today, when it was great in the days 
when the country was great.” 

Young Americans are particularly cogni- 
zant of the demand for a change. 

‘The demand is for conservatism. 

Ours is a government based upon the 
written Constitution, with limited powers 
residing in the Federal Government. 

‘There is a rising protest against assertion 
by a judicial majority of policies based on 
misinterpretations of the Constitution. 

‘The national protest, now beginning to 
make itself felt, is against centralization of 
power in an autocratic bureaucracy, which 
makes for the destruction of individual 
rights. 

Our people have been so brainwashed by 
Communist doctrine that they no longer 
protest, when the Supreme Court, as now 
constituted, operating under the spell of 
Psychosociological fantasy, appears in the 
Tole of chief offender against the “Rule of 

A rededication of our entire people to the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights, is impera- 
tive if our republican constitutional form 
of government is to survive. 


The Late Honorable Albert E. Carter 
SPEECH 


HON. 0. C. FISHER ~ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 8, 1964 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of our former colleague in the House, 
Al Carter, came as a blow to many of us 
who knew him well and who held him in 
such high esteem. He served with great 
distinction in this body for 20 years. It 
was my privilege and pleasure to serve 
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with him for 2 years before his retire- 
ment on January 3, 1945. A ranking 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, he was a leader in the great struggle 
for fiscal responsibility and sound finance 
policies for our Government. In that 
respect his contribution was extraor- 
dinary. 

Above everything, Al Carter was a 
great American, a dedicated citizen who 
maintained a vigilant and respected con- 
cern for the affairs of state. 

On a personal basis, he was my friend. 
For years and up to only a few weeks be- 
fore his death I visited with him fre- 
quently. Although stricken several years 
ago with ill health, which undoubtedly 
caused much suffering, he was never 
heard to complain. His interest always 
appeared to be in other people, their wel- 
fare and progress. He was my idea of 
the perfect gentleman. He respected the 
views of others, whether he agreed with 
them or not. His home in Oakland, 
which I have visited, was a household of 
warmth and sincere hospitality. A visit 
with Al and Mrs. Carter always left one 
proud of being counted among their host 
of friends and associates. 

Many of us feel this loss very deeply. 
And the Nation has lost a truly great 
patriot and a valuable citizen. To Mrs. 
Carter I extend my deepest sympathy in 
her bereavement, 


Thirty Billion Dollars and Nothing New 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the present administration we 
have increased our expenditures con- 
siderably to maintain our defense 
posture. Even so, our lack of progress 
in developing new weapons presages a 
preparedness gap in the future, which 
is dealt with effectively by an editorial 
which appeared in the August 6 edition 
of the Phoenix Gazette. 

The article follows: 

Tur Bruton DoLlars anp Normina NEW 

Since the present administration moved 
into the White House, a total of something 
like $30 billion has been added to defense 
budgets to increase America’s military 
might, particularly in the area of nonnuclear 
warfare. Judging from what has been made 
public—and the administration is uncom- 
monly eager to boast about what it calls 
weapons—this added spending has produced 
nothing significant in the way of new arma- 
ment, 

In Vietnam, where Americans are dying 
in an Increasingly hot war, woefully obsolete 
helicopters of pre-Korean-war vintage and 
bombers dating back 20 years are only now 
being replaced by slightly more modern 
equipment, most of it developed during the 
Eisenhower and Truman administrations. 
‘True, military manpower has been increased 
and so has the number of units designated 
as battle ready, but if equipment inade- 
quactes evident in Vietnam exist elsewhere, 
as surely they must, then the Nation is not 
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so strong as the administration would have 
Americans believe. 

In answer to mounting and not entirely 
partisan expressions of concern about de- 
fense posture, the administration of late 
has unveiled with great fanfare two new 
airplanes, neither of which adds much to 
defense power despite impressive perform- 
ance characteristics. 

‘The first airplane, the A-11, was described 
by the administration as a fighter-inter- 
ceptor, but it later was disclosed that the 
fighter had no fight: it lacked armament and 
despite fantastic speeds would be no more 
effective against a modern bomber than a 
Bpad. The second airplane, a reconnaissance 
Jet, has yet to undergo operational testing, 
during which it presumably could prove un. 
satisfactory. Even if tt lives up to adminis- 
tration boasts, however, the fact remains 
that reconnaissance alone is not & weapon. 
Once the enemy's activities are uncovered 
U.S, forces must have the means to destroy 
them. 

It is in this vital facet of defense—the 
ability to deal the enemy decisive blows— 
that the administration has failed apparent- 
ly to produce anything new. And the failure 
Seems to take in the entire spectrum of 
weaponry from bayonets to bombers. 
Fortunately, the country remains Invincible 
because of the armaments added to the 
arsenal by President Eisenhower. These can- 
not last forever, though, and unless new arms 
are produced soon, the United States may 
have to fight tomorrow's wars with yester- 
day's weapons. 


The Yarmolinsky Sacrifice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


or mimos 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the President of the United States 
held a press conference. In it he was 
asked concerning one Adam Yarmolin- 
sky. In direct reply to his questioner the 
President of the United States stated 
that Mr. Yarmolinsky had “never left 
the Defense Department and was still 
there.” This morning a column ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
other metropolitan newspapers by Row- 
land Evans and Robert Novak entitled 
“Inside Report.” In it they said that 
Mr. Yarmolinsky actually joined the 
Poverty Task Force months ago, and was 
scheduled to be Deputy Director of the 
program after the bill passed. The re- 
Port further categorically states that 
Adam Yarmolinsky no longer has an 
Office at the Pentagon. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] pointed out in 
the Concresstonat Record dated August 
7, 1964, on pages 17995 and 17996, that 
in a memorandum to Joseph A. Califano, 
Jr., dated June 13, 1964, and probably 
written on White House stationery, Yar- 
Molinsky made it clear that after passage 
of “our bill,” “we hope to open about 10 
of the large training centers with 1,000 
to 2,000 enrollees each. Here again, we 
Would like to make a visible impact by 
Opening perhaps half of these in the first 
3 or 4 months after the bill passes.” 

No one in the House rose to challenge 
Mr. Ayres’ assertion that Mr. Yarmo- 
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linsky was engaged in these lobbying ac- 
tivities in behalf of the antipoverty bill. 
I feel sure that had there been any mis- 
statement of the facts in this regard that 
it would have been called to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

Later in the debate that afternoon the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Forp] 
also called attention to the same memo- 
randum of June 13, 1964, which indicates 
quite clearly that Mr. Yarmolinsky was 
as of that date and subsequent thereto 
actually working to promote the poverty 
program and from a position in the 
White House and not in the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it completely 
shocking that the President of the 
United States should find himself 
trapped in an apparent, deliberate mis- 
representation and misstatement with 
respect to the true facts regarding Mr. 
Yarmolinsky. It was my thought and 
belief that the press conferences con- 
ducted by the President were designed to 
provide hard news and not just serve as 
a forum for presidential propaganda. 
‘We cannot help but feel a certain loss 
of confidence in a Chief Executive who 
Sine SOE o ao Mh CES URE T E 

Mr. Speaker, I include with these re- 
marks the column by Mr. Evans and 
Mr. Novak: 

THE YARMOLINSKY SACRIFICE 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

When the antipoverty bill sailed through 
the House last Saturday in President John- 
son's greatest legislative triumph, a good 
many Democratic Congressmen did not join 
in the jubilation. 

‘The truth is that they doubt that the bill, 
an expensive grabbag of new and old spend- 
ing programs, will prove an effective bat- 
tle plan against poverty. Many Democrats 
supported it only out of election-year loyal- 
ty to the President. 

‘What really rankled the liberal Democrats 
in the House, however, was the price that 
Mr. Johnson thought necessary to pay for 
the bill. To get support from conservative 
southerners, he human sacrifice. 

‘The sacrificial victim was Adam Yarmolin- 
sky, a dynamic administration troubleshoot- 
er who was chief midwife in the hurried birth 
Contrary to the 
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the bill's strongest supporters met in the 
office of Representative James G. O'Hara of 
Michigan. They could do nothing to save 
Yarmolinsky at that stage. In their impo- 
tence, they sent an ultimatum to the White 
House warning that they would tolerate no 
more such concessions. 

‘Though it all came as a surprise to the 
Uberals, Southerners—particularly the North 
Carolina delegation—had been der 
Yarmolinsky's scalp as the price of voting for 
the bill. R. Sargent Shriver, the antipoverty 
chief, resisted to the end. He was overruled 
by President Johnson after top House leaders 
warned him: Yarmolinsky or the bill; take 
your choice. 

Ironically, the sacrifice was not necessary. 
By adopting amendments satisfying the con- 
servationist bloc headed by Representative 
Jonn P. Savior, Republican of Pennsylvania, 
the number of Republicans backing the bill 
climbed from 5 to 22. Moreover, Mr. John- 
son used all his businessman friends, includ- 
ing such personages as the president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, to put the heat on 
Republicans. 

‘One liberal Republican Congressman, who 
regards the bill as a hopeless hodgepodge, 
was pressured by calls from Republican in- 
dustrials and newspaper editors in his dis- 
trict. None of them had the slightest idea 
what was in the bill, but all urged his sup- 
port. Deciding discretion was the better part 
of valor, he ended up voting for it. 

But the Y; sacrifice was à na- 


from the beginning. Mr. 

‘understandable desire to push through Con- 
gress one major bill that had his own, not 
John P. Kennedy's imprint. Above all the 
other bills, this was “must” legislation. 

It was this desire that led to the hasty 
assembling of the poverty package last win: 
ter despite grave misgivings within the Cabi- 
net. In turn, it had led to a crisis atmos- 
phere at the White House last week that had 
nothing to do with Vietnam, the roughest 
‘White House lobbying since the Rules Com- 
mittee fight of 1961, and—finally—the sacri- 
fice of Adam Yarmolinsky. 


Defense Reduction Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


he actually joined the poverty task force 
months ago and was scheduled to be deputy 
director of the program after the bill passed. 
Tn fact, he no longer has an office at the 
Pentagon. 

‘Yarmolinsky, who has the misfortune of 
looking like the anarchist bomb thrower in 
old political cartoons, is the subject of con- 
stant vilification by Gen. Edwin Welker, 
John Birch zealots and the fright peddlers. 
Charges of disloyalty are, of course, absurd. 
He has a public record of anticommunism 
and helped clear the Reds out of the Amer- 
ican Veterans’ ittee after the war. 

‘The announcement that Yarmolinsky was 
being sacrificed came on the House floor, 
Representative Psu M. Lanpaum, of Georgia, 
floor-manager of the poverty bill, declared 
that Yarmolinsky would have no part in 
administering the poverty program. 

No sooner had Lanprum taken his seat 
than a Hberal Representative, surprised and 
infuriated, rushed up to ask what authority 
he had for this pledge. Lanprum’s reply: 
the authority came from President Johnson 


himself. 
That night, indignant liberals who were 


Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Richmond, Va., News Leader of 
July 17, 1964: 

DErENSE REDUCTION WEEK 

Next week will be Defense Reduction Week. 
Becretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
coyly prefers to call it Defense Cost Reduc- 
tion Week, but the effect is the same. By 
emphasizing “savings,” the administration 
hopes to buy the support of those who would 
never buy unilateral disarmament. The goal 
is to slash defense spending by 25 percent 
over the next 3 years. 

And where has the Defense Department 
been wasting all this money? Judging by 
the record, an observer must conclude that 
the money has been wasted in developing 
new weapons to meet new challenges, The 
day before the announcement of Defense 
Cost Reduction Week, enterprising report- 
ers dug out the fact that Mr. McNamara had 
quietly killed another new development 
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prógram on July 1—the low-fiying, atomic- 
powered Pluto missile. 

Some $200 million has been wasted on 
Pluto to date. No other word but wasted 
will do because the cancellation of Pluto just 
as it is about to begin flight tests means that 
9 years of work is being thrown away. Sci- 
entists all agree that the Pluto missile is per- 
fectly feasible, and has performed well in all 
its ground tests. It has an atomic-powered, 
ram-Jet engine that could carry observation 
cameras or nuclear warheads around the 
world at 2,000 miles an hour, flying just 
above the treetops. Its unique, low-altitude 
advantage would dart under Soviet radar and 
frustrate antiballistic missile defenses. But 
Mr. McNamara let it be known through his 
subordinates that he could see “no firm 
military requirement’ for this, the most 
powerful single weapon yet conceived. 

In fact, Mr. McNamara has been unable 
to see the need of many significant defense 
weapons. The American Security Council 
report recently listed the programs “drop- 
ped, curtailed, or delayed” by the Secretary: 

‘The X-20 Dynasoar, scrapped 6 months 
ago after $400 million had already been 
spent on development. 

The B-70 manned bomber cut back to 
three experimental prototypes. Production 
of B-52's and B-58's has been halted. Since 
last month, we have had more missiles than 
‘bombers on the firing line. 

AMPSS—the Air Force's “advanced man- 
ned precision strike system.” This is a slower 
substitute for the B-70, but Mr. McNamara 
has told Congress that “we have no plan 
* * * to produce a successor to the B-52.” 

‘The B-47 medium-range bomber has had 
its oversea bases abandoned, while U.S. rep- 
resentatives at Geneva keep talking about 
making a bonfire of 480 B-47's. 

The TFX medium-range fighter-bomber 
4s running into weight problems and delays, 
because Mr, McNamara insists that it oper- 
ate from carriers to replace the oversea 
bases. 

‘The $5.4 billion Atlas missiles, 129 of them 
operational, are being junked as obsolete. 

One hundred and fifteen intermediate 


range Thor and Jupiter missiles were re- 
moved last year from England, Italy, and 
‘Turkey. 

‘The Skybolt air-to-surface system was can- 
celed, despite commitments made to Britain. 

‘The Bomarc-A missiles—all 195 of them— 
have been phased out. 

The Nike-Zeus, our last hope in the search 
for an antimissile missile, has been delayed 
even though some intelligence reports say 
that the Soviets are now installing anti- 
missile systems. 

Typhon frigates and weapons systems for 
the Navy have been deleted from fiscal 1965 
as “too large, complex, and expensive 

‘And what has Mr. McNamara developed to 
replace these modern weapons that are too 
expensive? He has not initiated any new 
programs at all. We aro still coasting along 
with the strategic capital built up by his 
predecessors. Exactly as we saved money in 
Vietnam by sending our soldiers into battle 
in planes that the wings fell off, so one day 
we will face a worldwide adversary and our 
defense won't get off the ground. We will 
thank Mr. McNamara for having saved us 
money. Then it will be his job to save us. 


Purpose of Antipoverty Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
R oF 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial entitled “Purpose of the Antipov- 
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erty Bill” which appeared in the Greens- 
boro (N.C.) Daily News on Monday, 
August 10, 1964, clearly sets forth the 
aims of the legislation. This general 
statement by the writer of the editorial 
will assist many to understand the basic 
issues before the Congress when we con- 
sidered the bill. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
editorial in the Appendix of the Recorp 
for today: 

PURPOSE OF THE ANTIPovERTY BILL 


Surely no one expects the so-called anti- 
poverty bill, which Saturday passed the U.S. 
House of Representatives by a surprisingly 
wide margin and now goes to the Senate 
where prompt concurrence is anticipated, 
to abolish poverty. 

It is unfortunate that such a name was 
given the catchall piece of legislation, for 
it carries a giveaway connotation and a 
permanent Government assumption of what, 
in itself, is an impossible task. The $947,- 
500,000 appropriation which the legislative 
package entails is, however large it may 
seem on the surface, a mere drop in the 
bucket if it endeavors to do all that its 
critics have ascribed to its projects and 

rograms. 

Actually the measure, aimed largely at try- 
ing to keep children in school, training them 
in technical skills and stressing rehabilita- 
tion and reemployment and further educa- 
tion for both children and adults, seeks to 
give faith, hope, and opportunity to thou- 
sands and thousands of Americans who are 
not getting them. Most of the projects un- 
der the legislation are pilot studies or ex- 
perimental undertakings; those which prove 
effective, which gets results and which 
justify continued support will be retained; 
others will not, And a large part of the pro- 
gram will be worked out through or in co- 
operation with the States. The overall aim 
is to give more Americans a chance to break 
the cycle of poverty through education, re- 
habilitation, and reemployment and to sub- 
stitute self-respect and sustainment for re- 
lief. Certainly no one wishes to see relief 
become a way of life as one generation after 
another lives on it, 

In summary the program, originated with 
the late President Kennedy and now pushed 
to the very brink of success by President 
Johnson, provides: Experimental State proj- 
ects to give work training or experience to 
‘unemployed fathers or needy persons; a Job 
Corps to provide educational work experi- 
ence and vocational training in conservation 
camps or residential centers for boys and 
girls of ages 16 to 21, in order to teach good 
work habits to idle youths; a work-training 
program enabling boys and girls to learn 
skills or go back to school; a work-study 
program for youths from low-income fam- 
illes, enabling them to go to college and work 
their way through; diverse antipoverty pro- 
grams devised and administered at the com- 
munity level; basic education and literacy 
training for adults; loans to low-income 
farm families for purchase of land or farm 
supplies. 

‘The test of the program depends upon the 
manner in which it is administered, the 
results that it gets, the economic impact 
that 1t has and the measuring rod of actual 
achievement against what is hoped and pro- 
posed for it. 

Against this background, it is regrettable 
that the measure’s real significance and 
possibilities have been so largely lost sight 
of in a congressional argument that went 
far afield and became more and more en- 
shrouded, perhaps inevitably in an election 
year, by partisan clash and political over- 
tones, 

A genuine realization of what the bill is 
designed to do and the great need for many 
of its provisions in North Carolina doubt- 
lessly explain why 7 of the Tarheeler's 11 
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Congressmen gave their votes when the chips 
were down. We do have in North Carolina 
school dropouts, unemployment, the shift 
from an agrarian to an industrial economy, 
a cycle of poverty which centers in broken 
homes, growing joblessness among the un- 
skilled, and a sort of self-perpetuating relief. 
‘To what degree the antipoverty program 
will alleviate these conditions we do not 
know. But it is worth trying, 

Poverty we shall always have with us, but 
we might have an appreciably . smaller 
amount. If rehabilitation can reduce or re- 
place rellef, we're all for it. 


The East Concord, N.H., Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
trend today in facing community prob- 
lems is often to run to Washington and 
to expect either a handout or the passage 
of a new law. The Federal Government 
is mistakenly seen by many as the cure 
to all human needs. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, however, has shown by its com- 
munity improvement program that coop- 
erative citizen action on the local level 
rather than Federal aid can accomplish 
great deeds in making communities more 
desirable places in which to live. It is 
a matter of particular pride and pleas- 
ure to me that my friend, and until re- 
cently a constituent, Mrs. Dexter Otis 
Arnold, the president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, was a leader 
of this program. 

Ten communities and their local action 
programs were selected for 10 top na- 
tional prizes for community improve- 
ment from 1962 to 1964 by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in coopera- 
tion with the Sears Roebuck Foundation. 
I am proud to say that the East Concord 
Women’s Club, in New Hampshire's capi- 
tal city and in my district, was one of the 
winners. 

In telling about the 10 winners the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
states: 

Some of the stories are reminiscent of 
ploneer days when people had to cooperate 
in order to survive. Today, problems of 
survival, though different, are nonetheless 
real. Community cooperation has proved 
to be the key, not alone to economic sur- 
vival in many places, but to an awakening 
of citizens to the value of working together 
on common concerns. 

Accomplishment of the “top 10” vary ac- 
cording to needs and resources. An eco- 
nomically depressed town in Appalachia dif- 
fers vastly from a prosperous suburb or a 
small town in the far West, Yet in each of 
these places, clubwomen have provided lead- 
ership for analysis and action. Results—a 
better life for ali. 


The East Concord, N.H., story is as 
follows: 

In the State of New Hampshire, members 
of the East Concord Woman's Club also 
worked for better recreational facilities. 
‘Though part of the capital city, the group 
of 1,300 citizens felt that the beauty and 
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recreational possibilities in their part of the 
city should be developed. 

In 1961 when work began, 100 volunteers 
appeared to cut trails, clear brush, and con- 
struct a woodland pool in a 12-acre park 
site, As a result of their work, the club won 
fourth State prize in the 1962 community 
improvement program. Then apathy set in. 

that their original improvement 
had not been broadly enough based, club- 
‘women set out to involve more organizations 
as well as the city government. A new di- 
rector of parks and recreation encouraged 
the formation of a community council, To 
demonstrate what needed to be done, the 
council advertised an old-fashioned work bee 
and picnic. A crowd came. Young and old, 
male and female worked side by side clearing 
a choked stream, planting trees, and mowing 
a ski area. Meanwhile, the club secured the 
cooperation of another community organiza- 
tion, appropriately named the Lamplighters, 
to provide illumination for a coasting area 
and ski slope. Development of a nature trail 
is underway. 

Long-range plans call for construction of 
shelters, a rustic bridge, and picnic tables, 
as well as for the development of a skating 
pond. 

‘The community improvement council ex- 
pects to persist uniti its park is completed 
according to plan. 


A description of the GFWC community 
improvement program is given here: 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE COMMU- 

NITY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM, JOINTLY 

SPONSORED BY THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF 

Women’s CLUBS AND THE SEARS-ROEBUCK 

FOUNDATION 


History: The General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs (an organization of over 15,000 
clubs throughout the country with affiliates 
in 60 countires outside the continental 
United States) and the Sears-Roebuck Foun- 
dation (a nonprofit corporation organized 
and endowed by Sears, Roebuck & Co. for 
educational purposes) joined hands in 1955 
to encourage people to improve their com- 
munities. 

‘The first program, known as a community 
achievement contest, attracted the partici- 
pation of 3,032 clubs. A second contest in 
1956-58 involved 5,500 clubs. In the 1958-60 
contest, 7,713 clubs joined in. The name was 
changed in the 1960-62 period to the com- 
munity improvement program because the 
work had grown to be much more than a 
contest between clubs. It had become a 
Program of continuing education and action. 
At the beginning of the 1960-62 program, the 
General Federation and the Seas-Roebuck 
Foundation cosponsored regional seminars 
at universities across the country where club- 
women met with professionals in the com- 
munity development field and received train- 
ing in techniques. In that administration, 
club participation reached 8,600. 

In the 1962-64 , seminars also were 
held. Not only did 9,976 clubs Join the pro- 
gram, but the quality of community work 
continued to improve. 

: The purpose of the community 
improvement program is to provide informa- 
tion, inspiration, and incentives for all fed- 
erated women’s clubs to join with cooperative 
forces in their communities to meet basic 
community needs by analyzing problems and 
Organizing to solve them, 

Eligibity: All dues-paying member clubs of 
the Federation in the United States and 
affiliated clubs throughout the world are 
eligible to enter the program. Any type of 
Project representing a community need may 
be submitted. 

Projects: Projects cover a wide range of 
Volunteer effort and include such improve- 
ments as overall rehabilitation and develop- 
ment, conservation, various educational pro- 
Jects such as literacy programs, aids to 
Schools, libraries, hospital sid, gerontology, 
Tecreation, safety, and many others. 
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Prizes: Incentive prizes totaling $70,000 are 


pr 

in each State. In addition, 
prize is offered for the best joint entry urban 
project. Additional prizes of $500 are offered 
to States which achieve 100-pereent partici- 
pation. Other prizes go to States that have 
the highest number of clubs reporting and 
to winners of the 1962 program who have 
continued their community work. 

Judging: At the close of the 2-year pro- 
gram period, clubs report their work in writ- 
ing, usually in the form of an illustrated 
scrapbook. These reports are judged at the 
State level and the first-prize winners’ re- 
ports are then forwarded to GFWO head- 
quarters in Washington for national judging. 
Outstanding persons of professional skills 
are appointed as judges at both the State 
and National levels. When the 10 national 
finalists have been chosen, a panel of Judges 
makes a personal inspection tour of the com- 
munities to decide in what order prizes shall 
be awarded. 


Guidelines for Cold War Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Security Council, which has 
its headquarters in Chicago, has pre- 
pared an excellent study titled “Guide- 
lines for Cold War Victory,” which is be- 
ing released to the Nation today. 

I should like to recommend this excel- 
lent study to all dedicated Americans 
who are concerned with the problem of 
communism and want to take some posi- 
tive action for America’s ultimate victory. 

Thave been a long-time advocate of the 
American Security Council because this 
indeed, Mr. Speaker, is a not-for-profit 
organization of outstanding Americans 
who have advocated a most thoughtful 
method for dealing with the problem of 
communism. 

The most significant thing about the 
American Security Council is that it has 
refused extremists methods and instead 
has charted a meaningful course of ac- 
tion that has in many instances given 
excellent results in alerting the American 
community against the evils of interna- 
tional communism, 

The American Security Council is the 
kind of organization that, in my judge- 
ment, deserves the support of all dedi- 
cated Americans. 

Its most recent study on the “Guide- 
lines for Cold War Victory” took 2 years 
in preparation and was drafted in coop- 
eration with 128 universities and colleges, 
3,500 member companies and institutions 
who work with the Council, and 102 co- 
operating organizations representing 
millions of Americans. 

Mr. Robert W. Galvin, Chairman of 
the American Security Council's Na- 
tional Strategy Committee, and presi- 
dent of Motorola, Inc., is one of Chicago's 
most distinguished citizens. I know 
from personal experience in dealing with 
Mr. Galvin that his influence has made 
the American Security Council’s recom- 
mendations for fighting communism one 
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that all thoughtful Americans can ac- 

cept and follow without invading the 

rights of other Americans. 

For the past 4 years it has been my 
privilege to recommend the American 
Security Council to well-meaning citi- 
zens from my congressional district who 
have asked how they. can help in the cold 
war against communism. 

The 128-page nonpartisan study en- 
titled: “Guildlines for Cold War Vic- 
tory,” which is being released today by 
the American Security Council clearly 
justifies the great hope and confidence 
which many of us have placed in this fine 
American organization. 

I should like to include with my re- 
marks today the release issued by the 
American Security Council in connection 
with the publication of the book “Guide- 
lines for Cold War Victory.” It is my 
hope that this very fine book will receive 
widespread support from the American 
people. 

The positive and decisive action taken 
by President Johnson in striking back at 
Communist bases in North Vietnam last 
week after the Communists attacked our 
destroyers, in my judgment, exemplifies 
the spirit of the American Security 
Council's “Guidelines for Cold War Vic- 
tory.” By this act, President Johnson 
has given American foreign policy a new 
and positive sense of direction which all 
Americans can applaud. It is hearten- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, that the Gallup poll 
shows 85 percent of Americans support 
President Johnson in his decisive retali- 
ation against the Communists in North 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Security 
Council’s release follows: 

TOP-LEVEL CIVILIAN COMMITTEE URGES ADOP- 
TION OF Sreavecy FOR VICTORY IN THE 
Coup War’ 

Cxrcaco—The top-level civilian National 


‘The recommendation was made in a 128- 
Page nonpartisan study “Guidelines for Cold 
‘War Victory,” released today. 

John M. Fisher, president of the American 
Security Council, described the study as “a 
synthesis of the best liberal, moderate, and 
conservative thinking on how we can win 
the cold war without nuclear war.” 

“Guidelines” was 2 years in preparation. 
It was drafted by the 28 national figures on 
the National Strategy Committee of the 
American Security Council in cooperation 
with representative colleges, universities, and 
organizations. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Robert Galvin, chairman of the 
board of Motorola, Inc. and the cochair- 
man is Lloyd Wright, former president of 
the American Bar Association who headed 
the Commission on Government Security 
established by Congress in 1955. 


Mr. Fisher said the scope of participation 
in the study was “without precedent in 
American history.” Never before have so 
many opinionmaking groups participated in 
the development of national strategy recom- 
mendations, In addition to the top execu- 
tives of the ASO's 3,500 member companies 
and institutions whose advice was sought 
at the outset, the participants included 128 
cooperating universities and colleges, 102 
cooperating organizations representing mil- 
lions of Americans, and the ASC's Cola War 
‘Advisory Committee comprised of prominent 
citizens and world figures. 

Robert W. Galvin, Chairman of the ASO’s 
National Strategy Committee, said that the 
central conclusion of the study was that, 
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“Unless the United States adopts an afirma- 
tive cold war policy, 1t will continue to lose 
the cold war in the same way a football team 
would lose if it were prohibited from crossing 
the 50-yard Mne.” 

Mr. Galvin said, “The total power of any 
nation is the product of its military strength 
times its economic strength times its moral 
fiber or will. If any one of the elements 
of this formula equals zero, the total power 
of a nation equals zero.” 

“Thus, if we don't have the will, our 
superior military and economic power will 
be valueless and the credibility of our posi- 
tions seriously doubted.” 

“Guidelines” points out that the late 
President John F. Kennedy set forth a basic 
goal for America in 1962 when he said that 
the United States seeks "a peaceful world 
community of free and independent states— 
free to choose their own future and their 
own system, so long as it does not threaten 
the freedom of others.” 

The National Strategy Committee finds 
this national goal “utterly irreconcilable” 
with the Communist goal of total victory 
through the overthrow of all non-Commu- 
nist societies and institutions. 

“Against the Communist strategy of ag- 
gression,” the study said, “there can and 
must be a strategy not merely to deter ag- 
gression but to transform aggressors into 
Peaceful governments, In place of the pres- 
ent policies which encourage the Commu- 
nists in thelr drive for world rule, the United 
States must develop a strategy of victory 
which will provide real inducements to the 
Communists to call off the cold war. 

“We do not advocate a conquest by the 
United States of the peoples of the Com- 
munist bloc, Rather, we aim at a true re- 
conciliation and peace between free peoples.” 

‘The study sald that the present U.S. 
policies of containment and accommodation 
leading to “convergence” of the democratic 
and Communist systems “immeasurably in- 
crease the danger of precipitating nuclear 
war.” 

Tt said that these policies “totally ignore 
the empirical fact that every act of modera- 
tion or compromise, every retreat or con- 
cession on our part, has led not to reciprocity 
on the part af the Communists, but to new 
pressure; not to a relaxation of tension, but 
to a new crisis; not toward peace, but toward 
war.” 

“Guidelines for Cold War Victory” calls 
for a “viable U.S. foreign policy” aimed con- 
currently at: (1) halting further Communist 
expansion; (2) promoting the national inde- 
pendence or at least the neutrality of the 
Communist satellite states; (3) working to- 
ward the establishment of governments (new 
or transformed) in Russia and Red China 
which will confine their foreign policy to the 
legitimate, patriotic, national interests of 
their peoples, showing equal respect for the 
Patriotic, national interests of all their 
neighbors. 

“Tf these aims were to be accomplished,” 
said Mr. Galvin, “we would interpret their 
realization as victory in the cold war.” 

To achieve these goals, “Guidelines” makes 
such recommendations as: 

1. Affirmative action on Cuba: Our na- 
tional power should be applied peacefully 
and effectively by utilizing the centuries-old 
principle of declaration of contraband. It is 
recommended that the President apply this 
principle by declaring the entire Western 
Hemisphere to be a peace zone, with all 
Communist war material, including fuel, de- 
clared to be contraband. A quarantine 
should be instituted to keep more contra. 
band from being moved into or between the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Simultaneously, a free Cuban Government 
should be established to serve as the agent 
of control for the second stage in the libera- 
tion of Cuba—a massive, carefully planned, 
logistically supported (by the United States) 
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guerrilla warfare campaign against Castro— 
a genuine “war of national liberation.” 

2. A new strategy for southeast Asia: It 
must be made clear to the Asian Communists 
that the United: States will not allow them 
to limit so-called “wars of liberation” to our 
side of the line. We must be willing, and 
give concrete evidence of our willingness, to 
extend our own war of liberation into the 
enemy camp. 

‘The cheapest and quickest way to win the 
war in South Vietnam is to begin with one 
or more of the privileged sanctuaries like 
North Vietnam and Communist-held parts of 
Laos. If these countries were cut off as a 
base of supply and sanctuary for the Viet- 
cong, both the military situation and the 
all-important psychological atmosphere in 
South Vietnam would be transformed. 

3. Mount a comprehensive psychological 
offensive against world communism: We 
have no offensive psychological action policy 
to match that of the Communists. They war 
against us continuously; we do not war 
against them. A psychological offensive of- 
fers us the best chance to win the cold war 
without nuclear conflict, 

Those who live under the miseries of com- 
munism, who know it first hand, are the most 
fertile target for psychological warfare. A 
massive effort directed at these people is the 
best way to bring maximum internal pressure 
on the Communist regimes. 

‘This effort should embody a full-scale 
Ideological offensive to open the closed 
Soviet society, a program to place major 
stress on Soviet imperio-colonialism, and a 
Special program to rally democratic forces in 
eastern Europe into an effective opposition 
against thelr Soviet rulers. The latter pro- 
gram should not, however, incite these peo- 
ple to outright revolt unless and until there 
is solid basis to believe that such revolts 
would succeed. 

‘Other major recommendations appear in 
the enclosed of “Guidelines.” 

‘Mr. Galvin stressed that “the individuals, 
organizations and institutions who officially 
cooperated in this study do not necessarily 
agree with all specific recommendations.” 
He emphasized that the recommendations 


‘The 28-member National Strategy Com- 
mittee of the American Security Council is 
made up of 18 present or former heads of 
ASC member companies and 10 men who 
have played important roles in the Nation's 
history. The latter 10 men include the chief 
U.S. strategist in World War II, a former 
commander in chief, Pacific, a former chief 
of staf to Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the 
“father of the H-bomb,” the Commander of 
the World War II Allied invasion of Italy, 
and a past president of the American Bar 
Association who served as chairman of the 
Commission on Government Security, 

The National Strategy Committee mem- 
bers are: 

Chairman Robert W. Galvin, chairman of 
the board, Motorola, Inc, 

Cochairman Loyd Wright, past president, 
American Bar Association. 

Lt. Gen, Edward M. Almond, U.S. Army 
(retired), former Chief of Staff to Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur. 

Bennett Archambault, chairman of the 
board, Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Lloyd L. Austin, chairman of the board, 
Security First National Bank. 

Gen, Mark W. Clark, president, The 
Citadel. 

Charles S. Craigmile, chairman of the 
board, Belden Manufacturing Co. 

Robert Donner, chairman, Donner Foun- 
dation. 

Henry Duque, partner, Adams, Duque & 
Hazeltine. 


August 11 


‘Wade Fetzer, Jr. chairman, Alexander & 
Oo 
Patrick J. Frawley, Jr, chairman of the 
board, Eversharp, Inc., and Technicolor, Inc. 

Fred Gillies, retired, chairman of the board, 
Acme Steel Co, 

Clifford Hood, former president, United 
States Steel Corp. 

Wayne A. Johnston, president, Ilinois 
Central Railroad. 

William H. Kendall, president, Louisville & 
Nashville Ratlroad Co. 

Ernest J. Loebbecke, president, ‘Title In- 
surance & Trust Co. 

Hughston M. McBain, retired, chairman of 
the board, Marshall Field & Co. 

A. B. McKee, Jr., president, Forest Lumber 
Co,, Imperial Valley Lumber Co. 

Adm. Ben Moreell, former chairman of 
the board, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

Dr. Robert Morris, former president, Uni- 
versity of Dallas. 

Dr. Stefan Possony, director of Interna- 
tional studies, Hoover Institution, Stanford 
University. 

Adm. Felix B. Stump, U.S. Navy, (retired), 
former commander in chief, Pacific. 

Dr. Edward Teller, nuclear scientist. 

Rear. Adm. Chester O. Ward, U.S. Navy, 
(retired), former judge advocate general, 
US. Navy. 

Gen, Albert C. Wedemeyer, U.S. Army, (re- 
tired), chief U.S. strategist, World War II. 

Gen. Robert E. Wood, retired chairman of 
the board, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

‘Maj. Gen. W. A. Worton, U.S. Marine Corps, 
(retired), retired president, American Library 
of Information, 

Howard I. Young, president, 
Zine, Lead & Smelting Co. 

The 128 representative universities and 
colleges cooperating in the study included 
Auburn University, the University of Notre 
Dame, Southern Methodist, Texas A. & M. 
Loyola of Chicago, Xavier of Cincinnati, De 
Paul University, and a number of State uni- 
versities such as Arizona State. University 
of Kentucky, University of Maine, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, New Mexico State, and 
the University of North Carolina, 

‘The 102 cooperating organizations repre- 
sent a wide range of interests. They in- 
clude the American Legion, American Parm 
Bureau Federation, American Society for In- 
dustrial Security, International House, 
Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons. Association of American Rall- 
roads, Association of Industrial Advertisers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, many other 
national organizations and a number of lo- 
cal and regional civic and business groups. 

Among those serving on the ASC’s Cold 
War Advisory Committee were Dr. Charles 
Malik, former president of the U.N. General 
Assembly; Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, former 
U.S. Ambassador to Italy; Charles Edison, 
former Governor of New Jersey. Henry Haz- 
litt, contributing editor of Newsweek; former 
U.S. Senator William F. Knowland of Call- 
fornia; author Russell Kirk; Benjamin Git- 
low, former member of the Praesidium of the 
Communist International; Dr. Stanley K. 
Hornbeck, former director of the State De- 
Partment’s Office of Far Eastern Affairs; and 
Dr, Emilio Nuez Portuondo, former chair- 
man of the U.N, Security Council. 

‘The ASC’s strategy staff also played an 
important role in the study. This staf 
headed by Mr. Fisher, includes Maj. Gen. 
G. B. Coverdale, former chief of the 
U.S. Army Intelligence Corps and now ad- 
ministrative director of the ASC; Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky of Georgetown University, au- 
thor of the famed “Captive Nations Week” 
resolution; Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Pulitzer 
Prize winning columnist; Dr. Gerhart Nie- 
meyer of the University of Notre Dame's 
Political Science Department; and Stanley J. 
‘Tracy, former Assistant Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 
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Mr. Fisher stated that the American Se- 
curity Council is a nonprofit, nonpartisan 
association operated by 3,500 businesses and 
private institutions to meet their cold war 
responsibilities, 


The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, which 
has passed, promises hope—hope for a 
decent standard of living for millions of 
Americans who are now unable to earn 
a sufficient income to provide adequate 
housing, proper clothing, and enough 
food for their families. Whatever the 
causes, no American citizen should be 
deprived of the chance to earn a decent 
living in this bountiful land of ours, 

No one will deny that poverty exists. 
There 1s a critical need to do something 
about it. I think this bill is a beginning 
in a full-scale assault on the problems 
that plague the poverty stricken—lack 
of education, lack of needed skills, poor 
health, and adverse family circum- 
stances. These are the problems of mil- 
lions who live in an era when our gross 
National product is at an alltime high, 
but who are unable to enjoy the fruits 
of this unparalleled prosperity. These 
People are without hope, without income, 
without work, and without prospects for 
a job. The vast majority of them have 
strived for the adequate necessities of 
life. They want to be not only useful 
citizens in our free society, but also self- 
respecting individuals. 

The poor barefoot child who walks the 
streets of the city slums dreams of this. 
The poor child in a rural area, whose 
parents try to eke out a bare existence 
from a small farm, dreams of this. It 
has been said that today's child of pov- 
erty will become the parent of tomor- 
row. Why? Because he, too, will not 
have an opportunity to get the training 
he needs to earn a decent living. 

This antipoverty bill is not designed 
as a program for “handouts” as some 
of its opponents have charged. It is a 
combination of programs to provide op- 
portunities whereby these people can be 
equipped to command a decent living 
wage to maintain their families prop- 
erly, There will always be those who 
will not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. But the millions, who have not 
heretofore had the opportunity, will 
benefit. 

In waging this all-out war on poverty, 
our country will be undertaking one of 
its greatest challenges. Admittedly, this 
bill before us cannot blot out all the 
causes of poverty so that every family 
will be able to enjoy an income in ex- 
cess of $3,000 per year. But it is a stab 
at the heart of the problem. And the 
Prospects of what it can do for the 
youth of America are most encouraging. 

We do not hesitate to spend millions 
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and millions of dollars to help the poor- 
er nations of the world in raising their 
standard of living. Should we then hesi- 
tate to help our own indigent where cer- 
tainly our country will reap greater ben- 
efits by helping the poor right here at 
home? 
I urge the passage of H.R. 11377. 


Extremism Considered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr, WESTLAND, Mr. Speaker, “ex- 
tremism” may well become one of the 
most misused and misunderstood words 
of the coming Presidential campaign, if 
not of this entire decade. Historians may 
well note the confusion which distortion 
of this one word has caused. 

One man who is not confused, however, 
is Mr. George F. Hatch of Edmonds, a 
constituent of my district. Recently, 
he dealt with “extremism” in a letter to 
me that I consider to be one of the finest 
and most articulate I have ever had the 
privilege to receive, 

Ironically, Mr, Hatch prefaced his 
remarks by telling me he realized my days 
were busy ones and that, for that reason, 
no reply was requested. He would, he 
said, “be satisfied” if I could just find the 
time to read his views, 

I did find that time—not to read his 
letter once, but to study and to read it 
thoroughly on a number of occasions. 
All of us have experienced the joy of 
reading a letter that truly stands out 
from all the rest; that conveys such 
meaning and impact, that it cannot be 
forgotten. This is such a letter, 

In his letter, and in his essay “Extreme 
Moderation,” Mr. Hatch demonstrates 
complete understanding where “extrem- 
ism” is concerned, 

He notes clearly that “moderation, too, 
can become extreme,” and he warns 
against a spirit of moderation that 
“equates courage with hysteria and a 
calculated risk with recklessness.” He 
also speaks out against moderation that 
becomes “fearful of any spirit of aggres- 
siveness as an alternative to retreat.” 

Most importantly, the writer makes the 
point that “when danger threatens, when 
action is needed, when raw courage and 
bold spirits are at a premium, this so- 
called moderation loses much of its 
validity.” 

Because I feel that other Members of 
Congress will share the enthusiasm 
which these words convey, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I place this letter, 
including its essay, “Extreme Modera- 
tion,” in the RECORD. 

LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN WESTLAND 

‘This time I am writing you, not so much 
as à Congressman, but rather as a Republi- 
can who attended the convention that nomi- 
nated Senator GoLpwarer for the Presi- 
dential race. No reply is requested. I know 
your days are extremely busy ones. I shall 
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be satisfied if you find the time to read my 
extremely unofficial observations. 

Right now President Johnson finds himselt 
obliged, after long neglect, to do some of the 
things in Vietnam that Senator GOLDWATER 
suggested might be necessary. For presum- 
ing to venture into this “extreme view,” the 
Senator was castigated from one end of this 
country to the other. Now that view has 
suddenly become official, proper, bold and 
heroic. 


Believe it or not, this is the first letter I 
have ever written to any official concerning 
public policy, so I beg your forgiveness if I 
seem a bit overcharged. 

Iam not a congenital Republican, I once 
voted for Roosevelt, but I perceived the direc- 
tion in which he was headed and deserted 
him. The Democratic Party in those early 
days of Franklin Roosevelt performed some 
valuable services that were overdue, and 
then, hearing the applause, decided to make 
the program a racket. 

Now that reaction is definitely setting in, 
the Democrats have become shocked at the 
extremism of their opponents. They want 


modeled, the recently adopted mask of mod- 
eration is the most 111 fitting. 

of “tax, tax, tax and spend, 
spend, spend” has heard the rumble of dis- 
content and ordered a new face, 

‘The party that tried to pack the Supreme 
Court in order to administer its political 
nostrums, but failed to do so, has finally, by 
a long period of attrition, succeeded, and is 
ready now to plously prate of moderation. 

‘The party of debt, deficit and donation— 
the party of no tomorrow, whose only remedy 
for debt 1s to redefine the terms of bank- 
ruptey and raise the limit of financial brink- 
manship, has suddenly become alarmed at 
Republican irresponsibility, 

The party that depends upon a radical 
left to furnish its margin of superiority, has 
grown hysterical at the appearance of a 
handful of John Birchers. 

‘The party that has used public money to 
subsidize every large voting group that could 
be rationalized into the assembly of the 
underprivileged now screams about extrem- 
ism. 


‘The analyst who once predicted that our 
form of Government would last only until 
some party discovered that it could perpetu- 
ate itself in power by the use of taxation, is 
dangerously near to having his prophecy ful- 
filled. ‘This could be the year of decision, 

I wondered if you might be interested in 
a few reflections on this new cry for modera- 
tion. Moderation, too, can become extreme, 
and for present purposes, I have taken the 
Uberty to so name it, 

EXTREME MODERATION 

Extremism in defense of freedom is no 
vice. 

What an uproar that sentence has raised, 
Many a great “lover of the people” saw an 
opportunity to climb on the moderation 
bandwagon. Had the Senator reached exact- 
ly the same conclusion by approaching tt 
from the opposite direction, most of the 
criticism would never have occurred. 

In times of hysteria and confusion, when 
the mob spirit is close to the surface, true 
moderation is indeed a virtue. But when 
danger threatens, when action is needed, 
when raw courage and bold spirits are at a 
premium, this so-called moderation loses 
much of its validity. 

Senator Goupwater might well have said 
that moderation never championed a cause 
or won a battle. Unfortunately, he used the 
ugly (?) word “extremism,” and the hackles 

started rising. He might safely and reason- 

ably have said that there is an attitude of 
psuedo-moderation abroad that has little 
other function than to lend an aura of re- 
spectability to plain inanity. 
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There is, it seems, particularly around 
election time, a great rush for the “middle 
of the road.” Here the timid, the lazy, the 
irresponsible, can make a ‘virtue of apathy. 

‘This kind of false moderation gives refuge 
to people who do not want “to get involved” 
in serious problems. It's popular, too, 
Everybody has confidence in a moderate. 
Moderation is often faceless. Too often it 
has nothing to say that a factfinding body 
‘would care to hear and nothing to offer that 
a constructive intellect would care to buy. 

‘Moderation is an easy victim to stealthy, 
creeping ills that demand alertness. It is 
fearful of any spirit of aggressiveness, how- 
ever well considered or however necessary, as 
an alternative to retreat. 

It equates courage with hysteria and cal- 
culated risk with recklessness. Its battle- 
line is an ill-defined area deep within its 
own territory. It stands upon the sidelines 
while thugs beat up its neighbors. It would 
subsidize every distinguishable sector of our 
society at the expense of every other, lest 
someone be offended. 

‘This whole conservative upsurge is a pro- 
test against the erosion of independence and 
self-reliance. It is a kind of rebellion 
against weak surrender to expediency. 

"The so-called liberals might well open their 
eyes and see in the violence of the reaction, 
a rather reliable measure of the depth of 
thelt own folly. After all, the law of equal 
and opposite, in the world of politics and 
economics, as in the world of physics, ulti- 
mately makes its presence known. 

‘Why is anyone apologizing for the state- 
ment about extremism and freedom? Let it 
stand as it is. This corrective movement 
needs a voice and a champion. Why not let 
it be Banny Gorpwarer? He has the courage 
of his convictions. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE F. HATCH. 

PS—By the way; I notice that a new 
moderate (?) has entered the political 
arena, Can't you just hear Bud Wilkin- 
son standing on the sidelines in an attitude 
of proper humility and saying: “Now boys, 
I want you to tackle moderately today. Re- 
member, the opposition wants to do some 
scoring, too.” 


Palmdale Stagecoach Days 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
last May 25 I had the distinct honor and 
pleasure to announce to my constituency 
that the Department of Interior, River- 
side (Calif.) Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, had issued a patent for 110 acres 
in Palmdale, Calif. Palmdale is located 
in the Antelope Valley, and the land be- 
carne titled to the Palmdale Stagecoach 
Days, Inc. The purpose of the patent 
and the land is for the location of a rec- 
reation area, This area will include 
horse shows, space for rodeos, a country 
zoo, an Antelope Valley Museum, outdoor 
concerts and opera, sporting events, and 
many other entertaining and recrea- 
tional facilities. While all the projects 
planned by Stagecoach Days are not yet 
completed, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to invite all Members of Con- 
gress to visit this fine recreation area 
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whenever they have the good fortune to 
be in the 27th Congressional District of 
California, which I have the high honor 
to represent in Congress. 

The background of this unique recrea- 
tion area is truely a worthy study of the 
beneficial effects of cooperative efforts by 
an interested citizenry and local, State, 
and Federal Goyernment agencies and 
officials. 

By 1961 Mr. Jack C. Manshel had been 
long, and acutely aware of the import- 
ant part that tourism has played in the 
economic development and financial sta~- 
bility of the southern California area. 
Plans were rapidly being completed for 
an Antelope Valley Freeway. The com- 
pletion of the freeway would open the 
northern half of Los Angeles County, 
north of the San Gabriel mountain 
range, to the overflow of a population 
explosion taking place in the southern 
portion of Los Angeles County. Other 
factors such as a diminishing workweek, 
an increasing earnings capacity of the 
regional populace, and the real and in- 
creasing lack of adequate recreational 
facilities compounded the picture and 
demanded that some realistic plan for 
a popular recreational area be developed. 

In an effort to find relief for the in- 
creasing need for recreational facilities, 
in view of the above enlarging and 
threatening factors, Mr. Manshel de- 
veloped and presented to the Palmdale 
Chamber of Commerce the original con- 
cept of Palmdale Stagecoach Days. 
This concept was based on the economic 
philosophy of offering to the public, and 
the region at large, that which you ac- 
tually have; namely, a rich heritage and 
store of western historical background, 
a background that could be pleasingly 
presented in its proper setting and 
perspective. This concept was offered 
as opposed to an idea which might prove 
to be only a promise in the unforeseeable 
future. The Palmdale Chamber of Com- 
merce enthusiastically endorsed the pro- 
gram and authorized, by proper resolu- 
tion, Mr. Manshel to act on their behalf 
to negotiate for the leasing of Federal 
lands in the adjacent Angeles National 
Forest for the program. 

In the subsequent search for land suit- 
able for the presentation of Palmdale 
Stagecoach Days, there were discovered 
110 acres of land on the boundaries of 
what had since become the incorporated 
city of Palmdale. The title of the land 
was vested in the U.S, Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Land Management, 
Under resolution 62-34, which author- 
ized, Mr. Manshel proceeded to file on 
said land on August 30, 1962. Title 
search revealed that the State of Cali- 
fornia had a prior vested interest in the 
land, Therefore, Mr. Manshel proceeded 
to prepare a letter to be submitted by the 
mayor of Palmdale to the Honorable 
Edmund G. Brown, Governor of the State 
of California, requesting that the State 
relinquish its rights to said lands in favor 
of the city of Palmdale. On December 
13, 1962, the mayor of Palmdale re- 
ceived a letter from Governor Brown 
acceding to the city’s request. Governor 
Brown at the same time notified the Bu- 
reau of Land Management at Riverside, 
Calif., of his action. At this time the 
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the assistance of my congressional office 
was sought. to keep the project moving. 
ay all Boner action on the part of my 

staff and through the ap- 
hi Federal agencies, successful 
effort was made to obtain for the city 
of Palmdale the 110 acres of land suit- 
able for recreational, educational, and 
cultural activities embodied in the stage- 
coach days concept. The realization of 
this concept will ultimately make Palm- 
dale, and the Antelope Valley an even 
more attractive place to live—though it 
is extremely pleasant now. This action 
will serve purposes not only of recrea- 
tion and entertainment for the people of 
the Los Angeles County and surrounding 
areas, but will provide many employment 
opportunities for all age groups from 
throughout the area. 

I am proud to have played a small part 
in bringing to life the concept of stage- 
coach days. It will certainly add to the 
beauty and pleasure of living in the An- 
telope Valley. It will make the valley 
more pleasurable for many, many more 
fine visitors over the years. This pro- 
gram has had the support of the ma- 
jority of the local populace, the coop- 
eration and endorsement of local as well 
as State governmental agencies and of- 
ficials, as well as the understanding and 
substantial assistance of the Federal 
Government as evidenced by the land 
patent issued by the Riverside Bureau of 
Land Management. It is through this 
joint effort, as urged and diligently pur- 
sued by Mr. Manshel, that the Antelope 
Valley will now have a recreational area, 
an area which will include a desert rock 
and cactus garden, a desert herbarium, 
stagecoach trails and wonderful pictures 
of the early days of the Antelope Valley. 
Plans provide that, when completed, 
there will be a life size Plains Indian 
Village, a frontier town, mining camps 
and a ghost town. All of these attrac- 
tions will help make the area into a mod- 
ern and up-to-date attraction—an at- 
traction that. will be a tribute to the 
citizens of the valley, entertaining and 
pleasant for visitors, and a fine compli- 
ment to the efforts of Jack C. Manshel. 


Extremism and Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM STEED 


oF OXLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, it is rela- 
tively easy to toss around high-sounding 
slogans about extremism in the defense 
of liberty without explaining exactly 
what one means. But only a little 
thought will remind us that this could 
mean almost anything. Lawless rioters 
in Harlem and terrorists in Mississippi 
alike claim to be acting in the defense of 
liberty. 

Among Oklahoma's thoughtful editors 
is Ben Gerdes, editor and publisher of 
the Wellston News. His editorial in the 
July 30 edition is one of the fairest and 
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most stimulating on this subject that I 
have seen. It warns us that the beauti- 
ful word “liberty” must not become only 
an excuse and tool to be skillfully mani- 
pulated by hatemongers: 
EXTREMISM AND LIEERTT. 
(By Ben Gerdes) 

Regardless of what you personally think 
of Senator Barry Gopwater's remark, “Ex- 
tremism in defense of liberty is no vice,” it 
certainly deserves spending a little time 
thinking about, especially with the events 
of recent days and weeks. 

Extremism as extremism can neither be 
condoned nor condemned. However, some 
of the actions of extremists and some of the 
results of extremism can be extremely con- 
demned. The viciousness of the Harlem 
Negro gang hoodlum swishing his switch- 
blade knife through the darkness of a late 
night; the brutality of the crazed white 
supremist hidden in shame behind the gro- 
tesque mask of the Klu Klux Klan; the wild 
irrational delusions and totally false accusa- 
tions of the “professional” Communist haters 
and their followers; violent death and human 
blood washing off the filth of city streets, 
beatings of innocent people, civil strife and 
race riots, bombings of churches and homes, 
children being killed at play, are all ex- 
tremist actions which no words are strong 
enough to effectively condemn. 

However, to be completely fair we must 
also realize that throughout the history of 
the world there would have probably been 
very few important actions taken if the ex- 
tremists had not taken them. Those who 
are content with existing conditions are gen- 
erally not extremists and have no reason to 
take action. 

If it were not for extremists, it is very true, 
that there would not now be any United 
States. “Give me liberty or give me death” 
Was to Patrick Henry great American patri- 
otism, to the King of England it was only 
nother wild statement of a fanatical ex- 
tremist. 

‘When this editorial writer heard the Re- 
Publican nominee pronounce that what-will- 
become famous, or infamous, statement, de- 
Pending upon how history assesses it, my 
thoughts strangely flew back to a past cen- 
tury and to an anguished cry coming from 
the Prench Revolution. “Liberty, oh liberty, 
What terrible crimes are committed in thy 
name.” 

A strange paradox has always existed re- 
garding freedom and liberty; a paradox for 
centuries known to patriots and despots 
allke. Man possesses such a deep. over- 
Powering love of liberty that as long as the 
leaders in power, or those aspiring to power, 
keep the majority of men convinced that 
they are acting in defense of liberty almost 
any extreme action, or even tyranny, is 
acceptable. 

Adolf Hitler was an avid student of this 
theory. The Nazi Party came into being 
in Germany because Hitler was able to con- 
Vince the German people that he was liberat- 
ing them from the power of the kaisers. 
Later he convinced them that he was giving 
them liberty from the Jews. 

The Communists themselves came into 
‘Power in Russia as a result of the Bolshevik 
Revolution and by convincing the Russian 
People that they were going to receive their 
Uberty from being ruled by the czars. 

Going further back into history, to al- 
Most the beginnings of civilized government, 
the early Romans believed in liberty for the 
early Romans. Of course, they also believed 
j extreminism, the extreminism of enslay- 
ing most of the then known world so that 
the Romans could enjoy liberty unmolested 
trom their enemies, 

A far greater Republican leader than Goup~ 
wa also once pondered the meaning of 
berty, Abraham Lincoln during the Civil 
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‘War wrote, “The world has never had a good 
definition of the word ‘liberty’ and the Amer- 
ican people, just now, are much in want of 
one. We all declare for liberty, but in using 
the same word, we do not mean the same 
thing. With some, the word, liberty, may 
mean for each man to do as he pleases with 
himself and the products of his labor; while 
with others, the same word may mean for 
some men to do as they please with other 
men and the product of other men’s labors. 
Here are two, not only different, but incom- 
patible things, called by the same name— 
liberty. And it follows that each of the 
things is, by the respective parties, called 
by two different and incompatible names— 
Uberty and tyranny." Many changes have 
naturally transpired since the Civil War 
and the time of Lincoln but man is still 
interpreting the word “liberty” pretty much 
as each individual wishes to interpret it. 

A definition of “extremism” is not any 
more important than is a definition of “Iib- 
erty.” How far can one man’s liberties go 
before they become entangled and infringe 
upon another man’s path? How far can one 
man's extremism go before it becomes an- 
other man’s oppressions? 

Should any American citizen have the lib- 
erty to falsely and maliciously accuse an- 
other American, presumably even in defense 
of liberty, with any malicious and slander- 
ous charge such as Communism? If so, 
what is to keep all Americans from being 
publicly attacked and wrongfully accused? 
And when extremism sinks to such a level, 
it is no longer defending Uberty, it is de- 
stroying liberty. None of us will dare have 
an individual opinion nor the Uberty to ex- 
press that opinion for fear that some hate- 
filled extremist might accuse us of being a 
Communist. Then, it will not be necessary 
for Communist Russia to attack the United 
States for we will have been guilty of de- 
stroying our own liberty. 

If the violence of extremism is to rule, if 
the hatemongers are to be not only per- 
mitted to vilify their fellow Americans but 
honored as some sort of super-patriot for 
stirring up civil strife, if death Is to be dealt 
out on the streets of our cities because some- 
one had the courage to disagree, there will 
be no limit to the amount of destruction 
which can be caused to this country and to 
the liberty of our citizens. 

‘When extremism prevails, that beautiful 
word “liberty” will become only an excuse 
and tool to be skillfully manipulated by the 
hatemongers. 

We might defend any American's liberty to 
be an extremist if he so desires, but the hate, 
distrust, and violence which some extremism 
induces upon this Nation's conscience is a 
vice to be abhorred. 


What Patriotism Meañs to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, it is often 
refreshing to read students’ essays on the 
American governmental process for they 
provide us with a new perspective on the 
work we are doing down here in Wash- 
ington. 

‘The Columbian Squires of the State of 
Massachusetts, an organization of Cath- 
olic teenagers sponsored by the Knights 
of Columbus, recently held an essay con- 
test on “What Patriotism Means to Me.” 
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I am proud of Francis J. Sexton, a 14- 
year-old eighth grader from Lowell, 
are who won second prize in this con- 

Francis is a charter member of the 
Jobn F, Kennedy Circle No. 166 of the 
Columbian Squires which was organized 
in Lowell in February of this year. His 
understanding of patriotism is both his- 
torical and contemporary, both local and 
national. He suggests that both adults 
and young people have contributions to 
make to their country and he cites the 
Peace Corps as a current example. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Francis J. Sexton's prize-winning essay 
in the RECORD: 

‘Waar Parnicrism MEANS TO ME 
(By Francis J. Sexton, Jr, Age 14, Lowell, 
Mass.) 

In the early days of our country's history 
men were subject under British rule, These 
American Colonists were freedom-loving men 
who came to America to escape the tyranny 
of the English Government and to have free- 
dom of worship. These Colonists were tired 
of being subject to high British taxes and 
the cruelty of British Redooats. So they de- 
cided to from a government of thelr own. 
They wanted to become a new but, most of 
all, an independent nation. The people liv- 
ing in the New England Colonies sent repre- 
sentatives to Europe to appeal to the King to 
lower the taxes and give the colonies the 
freedom which they desired. King George 
III refused their plea, and when the people 
heard this they knew that the only way that 
they were to get freedom was to fight for it. 
‘These colonists were not looking for any 
unnecessary bloodshed so they decided to 
draw up a document which would declare 
their freedom. This was then sent to Europe 
to the King. Again he ignored them, and at 
this time, the colonists realized that now 
was the time to take action against the 
British to protect the ideals which would 
give them independence and freedom of 
worship. The Boston Tea Party followed, 
and, after many months of bitter fighting, 
the colonists finally won their Independence. 

In this short story I have just given an 
example of patriotism. Patriotism to one's 
country means to be willing to support it in 
peace time and in war, even if it means 
death. But, if dying is the only way to pre- 
serve the nation that one owes his allegiance 
to, I believe it is worth it. 

‘There are other types of patriotism. There 
is patriotism to your State and local govern- 
ment, to your church, and to your employer. 
But patriotism refers mainly to the nation 
itself. To have his deep patriotism, this 
strong feeling of loyalty and allegiance, you 
must have many qualities that should be 
found in a loyal citizen. 

First, you must have a strong character 
and a sense of knowing and doing what is 
right. This is especially true of men who 
hold public office—from the President down 
to the mayor of your city or town, 

Secondly, you must be willing to do your 
share to Keep the community running 
smoothly. Tt is also your patriotic duty to 
vote for the man best suited for the job and 
not just for your friends. But some people 
think that it is right to vote for political 
friends with the notion that “My vote won't 
make that much difference.” When a large 
number of people think and vote this way, 
what kind of men will govern America in the 
future? 

‘Thirdly, patriotism toward your country 
in time of war is the strongest kind of pa- 
triotism. It may not be the greatest form of 
patriotism to your country, but, when some- 
one is out defending his Nation with count- 
less other Americans, it gives him a feeling 
of pride to be an American and to lay down 
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his life, if need be, for what he knows is 
right. Besides fighting for your country in 
time of war, there are many other small ac- 
tions that civilian men and women of Ameri- 
ca can perform. One way to show patriotism 
toward your country, besides voting, is to 
take an active part in service projects, to 
attend town meetings and city council meet- 
ings, and, in other words, support your city 
or town in such a way as to make it a better 
place in which to live. You are thereby 
strengthening your local, State, and Federal 
governments. Up to now I have been dis- 
cussing what adults can do to show patriot- 
ism toward their country. 

What can we, the youth of America, do? 
First of all, older youths can take an active 
part in the Peace Corps, the program origi- 
nated by the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy. In this organization young men and 
‘women over 18 years of age, who meet the 
requirements, take a 6-month training 
course. Afterwards, the Peace Corps members 
are given assignments in the underprivileged 
parta of this country and others go through- 
out the world. 

‘There are many examples of men and 
women who have given up important, highly 
paid jobs to join the Peace Corps and ald 
the less fortunate peoples of the world. For 
example, the head of the Peace Corps, Mr. 
Sargent Shriver, resigned an executive posi 
tion in Chicago to work for President Ken- 
nedy; he was then appointed head of the 
Peace Corps organization. Another example 
is Headmaster Phillip Saltonstall, of Phillips- 
Exeter Academy in New Hampshire, who re- 
signed his position and moved to Africa with 
his family to lead the Peace Corps operation 
in that country. 

The fulfillment of this task of being a 
patriotic citizen is not accomplished by wish- 
ful thinking or the temporary effort of a few 
weeks or months. To be a patriotic citizen 
requires a constant effort. It is impossible 
to be patriotic 3 days out of a week and 
unpatriotic the other 4 days. There is one 
additional way to be patriotic. The Gov- 
ernment has recommended that citizens sup- 
port their country and strengthen its de- 
fenses by investing in U.S. savings bonds. 
By doing this, a person not only supports his 
country, but, when he invests in savings 
bonds, he is making an investment in free- 
dom as well. When patriotic citizens buy 
‘bonds, this money is used to strengthen our 
defense against the enemies of freedom. 
This money is also used for the space pro- 
gram, and to foster goodwill between the 
United States and foreign countries by giv- 
ing aid and assistance in building roads and 
hospitals, in training doctors and nurses, or 
in other words, in helping to improve the 
living conditions of these countries and 
thereby foster goodwill among all nations. 

In this paper I have tried to show various 
ways to be a patriotic citizen by showing 
loyalty in all projects started by his Govern- 
ment, and by supporting these projects to the 
best of his ability, whatever his station in life 
may be. And this is what I believe is pa- 
triotism in our great country. 


The Congo Will Need Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
urgency of the situation in the Congo, 
where we financed 90 percent of the U.N. 
operation and drove Moise Tshombe out 
of Katanga and brought anarchy to that 
unhappy land, is plain. 
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It now appears that the U.N. might 
well rush in to bolster the Congo finan- 
cially while the only hope for stable gov- 
ernment lies in the administration of Mr. 
Tshombe. 

‘The Chicago Sun-Times, in an editorial 
of Sunday, August 9, presents a timely 
and dramatic discussion of this subject, 
which I insert into the Recorp at this 
point: 

‘Tue Conco Wit Nexp Heir 


‘The situation in the Congo grows steadily 
worse. Almost one-sixth of the entire Congo 
is now in the hands of rebel forces inspired 
and supplied by Chinese Communists head- 
quartered in neighboring Burundi. 

‘When Belgium pulled out of the Congo 
4 years ago chaos moved in. The Congo 
Army mutinied and the country was terror- 
ized by mass pillage and rapine. Tribal wars 
raged. Soviet Russia moved in and acquired 
a puppet, Patrice Lumumba, who was later 
assassinated by anti-Communists. The 
United Nations interceded to bring military 
peace and political stability to the Congo. It 
failed on both counts. In January 1963, the 
UN. used force to oust Moise Tshombe, Pres- 
ident of the Congo’s wealthy and stable 
Katanga Province and turned Katanga over 
to the notoriously unstable and vacillating 
Central Government of the Congo. 

When the United Nations pulled out of 
the Congo less than 6 weeks ago the waver- 
ing central government asked Tshombe to 
return as Premier to unify the country. 
‘The writer of a letter in the adjoining “Opin- 
ion of the People” column notes that our 
approval of Tshombe's return does not con- 
form to our editorial stand of 2 or 3 years 
ago. 

Within 2 or 3 weeks after the Belgian de- 
parture from the Congo this editorial page 
advised that Tshombe and his stable Katanga 
government offered the best foundation on 
which to build a strong and anti-Communist 
Congo. Tshombe was justified in rebelling 
against the efforts made to merge his rich 
and politically stable province with a cha- 
otic pro-Communist government. We said 
as much. 

In subsequent editorials over the past 4 
years this page has criticized the United 
Nations for its actions in the Congo and 
the United States for going along with those 
actions. When the U.N. ousted Tshombe by 
force and put his province into the tottery 
central government we denounced that ac- 
tion as immoral and a folly. 

Some of the richest copper and cobalt 
mines in the world are within Katanga Prov- 
ince in the Congo. More than 3 years ago we 
warned that the Communists were reaching 
for those riches. That threat still exists. 
Instead of Russia in the van it is now Red 
China. 

The Congo is as large as all of Western 
Europe. It contains vast mineral wealth. 
If for no other reasons, this nation of more 
than 15 million persons must not be allowed 
to explode into blind anarchy and fall into 
Communist hands. The Congo has the right 
to be governed by the Congolese, and should 
be governed by them. 

At this time the best hope for the Congo is 
that Tshombe can restore some sort of 
order. He obviously cannot do this without 
outside help. The Congo Army has fallen 
apart and cannot maintain order or stop the 
rebel advances. 

Tshombe has not yet asked for help. 
‘There are indications that the United States 
is urging Tshombe to ask Belgian for aid. 
It is unlikely that help will come from that 
quarter. There are thousands of Belgian 
nationals in rebel-held Congo territory who 
would be endangered if Belgium helped 
Tshombe. The United States would be wise 
to aid Tshombe if he turns to this country as 
his last hope. 


August 11 
Another Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 


Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, I thought, 
perhaps, the Members of the House of 
Representatives might be interested in 
the following newspaper articles printed 
after the writers returned from the Re- 
publican Convention just recently held in 
San Francisco, Calif. As the poet said, 
“The mountain labored and brought 
forth a mouse.” 

The articles follow: 

Come ALoNG Wir Me 
(By Betty Marky) 
ANOTHER LETTER TO— 

Drar Barry: Considering the stir that 
other letter caused at the convention, any- 
one who corresponds with you should have 
his head examined. But you have been 
carrying on about the American people being 
given a choice, so I thought you might want 
to know which choice I have made. It hasn't 
been a difficult one. According to your own 
words: “Those who do not care for our cause 
we do not expect to enter our ranks in any 
case." Well, don't expect me, I don’t care 
for your cause one tiny bit. You've made it 
abundantly clear (one of the few instances 
when there is no doubt about your meaning) 
that you do not want or need the support of 
us moderates. OK, Buster. ‘This is a letter 
of resignation. I'm turning in my Alf Lan. 
don button—the felt petals on the sun- 
flower are a bit shabby anyway; my little 
figurine of Dewey—maybe it's not Dewey 
but a figure from the top of a wedding cake; 
my “I Like Ike” signs—never could decide if 
I really did nor not; and my Richard Nixon 
handbook on humility and sincerity. Just in 
case you're greatly concerned as to where you 
failed in influencing this particular sensa- 
tion seeking member of the press, I shall elu- 
cidate. 


SHOCKING 

I just didn’t like the way your ardent and 
well trained claque treated Rocky. Really, 
the ill-bred, impolite manner in which they 
acted topped even the rowdlest of Demo- 
cratic gatherings. It was a bit shocking to 
see such rudeness displayed by Republicans, 
‘One has come to expect such things from 
Democrats, but from Republicans—well. It 
‘was obvious from the start of the convention 
that you and your believers were to have 
things your way, so couldn't they at least 
have displayed polite, good manners, if not 
good will? But then, vigilantes were never 
known for their good manners, or good 
humor, 

‘That is what you are trying to do, isn't it, 
Barry? Set up some sort of huge national 
vigilante committee with you as its cussin’, 
bourbon drinkin’, missile totin’ leader. You 
aim to preserve and watch over our freedom 
and morals by riding roughshod over any- 
thing and anyone who disagrees with you. 
Just like the western good guy of 70 years 
ago. Rocky is one of the bad guys in your 
script so, he, along with all us moderates, is 
to be purged. Rockefeller did his best to stop 
your strange brand of freedom and liberty 
from being shoved down our throats, and I 
admire him greatly for his views and his 
stand. 

SINISTER 

As for you, I have a sort of grudging ad- 
miration for the way you go after something 
when you want it. You really crunched your 
way to the top, and apparently, unlike 50 
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many politicians, owe nothing to no one. 
But more than admiring you, I fear you. 
You are a sinister and potentially dangerous 
man. Watching you and listening to your 
acceptance speech, and all the well planned 
antics which led up to it, I saw a great 
similarity to the German Bund meetings of 
the mid-thirties. Perhaps the similarity is 
not so much to you and your ambiguous 
words, but to the frenzied people who 
look on you as some sort of a Messiah. 
You are going to make things right for them, 
give each and every one the recognition he 
longs for, or the vengeance he is seeking 
against an individual, government, or coun- 
try. Through you, they are venting all their 
hostilities and frustrations created by a fast- 
moving period in history to which they can- 
not adjust or understand. 

‘Technical advances have brought new eco- 
nomic and social problems, which have not 
been solved as rapidly as they have appeared. 
‘These problems do exist, and their solution 
Would come with time and trial and error, 
but they can be solved only by looking ahead 
and not backward to a time when life was 
simple and good—but only for a few. Your 
followers cannot accept life as 1t is, and you 
have promised to bring back life as It was, 
or as you want it according to your stand- 
ards. This is why you frighten me. Your 
zealous banner wavers apparently harbor all 
sorts of dark and evil hatreds waiting for 
an opportunity to come out into the open. 
It makes me wonder what so many pleasant, 
normal looking people really feel and think 
while mouthing expressions of goodwill to 
those who differ from their own race, re- 
ligion and nationality origin. This was evi- 
enced by the shocking ovations given to 
anyone who mentioned the news media in 
words of enmity and anger. 

CONTRADICTORY 

I don't understand you to well, BARRY. 
Your statements (you claim to many mis- 
Quotes, but all the wire services and re- 
Porters can't all be wrong on the same oc- 
casion) ate contradictory and fuzzy and wild, 
and I don’t trust you. Iam afraid you will 
Unloose all of this boiling, seething hate you 
are stirring up, if given the opportunity. I 
Wouldn't be afraid to bet that if, through 
some misfortune, you did become President 
one of the first freedoms you would try to 
Temove would be that of the press. You 
Obviously have an intense personal dislike 
of this traditional American watchdog, and 
Past performances show that anything you 
Personally don't like you obliterate, 

Your phenomenal growth on the political 
Scene indicates that a lot of people are dis- 
Satisfied and, as I said, full of frustrations. 
Not all of your followers are kooks, odd-balls, 
tascist-tinged, or malcontents. Probably 
most of them are decent people sincere in 
their beliefs, and are convinced that you 
and these beliefs will be good for the coun- 
try. Your popularity points up a feeling of 
‘unrest among certain minority groups, but 
Unfortunately too many of these people are 
unsophisticated to the ways of politics and 
government, and do not realize that it will 
be virtually impossible for you to do many 
Of the things you say you will do without 
bringing about the very things they are 
fighting against—war, more government 
Tegimentation, more spending. These people 
and their dissatisfactions should not be ig- 
Dored or swept under Sherman Adams’ rug, 
but I do not believe that in the end you will 
mollify these dissidents anymore than any- 
‘One else. By making them believe you can 
and will, you are using them to your own 
Advantage. Let's hope they don't use you 
to force upon us their own extreme ideol- 


UNKNOWN 
As for that word “extreme,” and your now- 
quote: “Extremism in the defense of 

liberty is no vice.” No one is quite sure 
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what you meant by that. As with so much 
you say, each person can interpret it to suit 
his own needs. So, in defense of liberty, 
which as I see it, is defended best by oppos- 
ing you, I am making an extreme move. I 
will do my damndest to reelect Johnson in 
whatever small way I can. I'm not exactly 
thrilled with the way he tosses money around 
or pulls his dogs’ ears, but I know what to 
expect from him. You—you're an unknown 
quantity, and I don’t like the little I do 
know. I'm sure you are crushed to learn 
how this obscure yellow journalist here in 
the hills of western Pennsylvania feels. But, 
if you're elected chances are you'll figura- 
tively drum Pennsylvania out of the Union 
for obvious reasons. So, I figured I had 
nothing to lose, and perhaps I could start 
atrend. You're not the only one in America 
with the courage and strength of his con- 
victions—(A Republican for Johnson). 


[From the Johnstown Observer, 
July 23, 1964] 
CONVENTION IN RETROSPECT. 
(By Larry D. Martin, editor) 

I have attended a number of Democratic 
and Republican conventions as a reporter 
but the one that just closed in San Fran- 
cisco was the dullest of them all. With the 
exception of the well-oiled Goldwater ma- 
chine, everything seemed to be in a mess. 
It appeared those in command wanted to 
get it over with in a hurry because they had 
the game won before the umpire started it. 

There were a number of oldtimers among 
the Pennsylvania delegates who said they 
never saw anything like it. And they never 
had a chance. 

‘Those in charge of arrangements seemed 
to have had it in for the Pennsylvania group, 
At past conventions—both Democratic and 
Republican—the delegates, alternates, news- 
men and State headquarters were always 
housed in the same hotel. It made it easy 
to meet and keep in touch with each other. 
It made it easy for the delegates and news- 
men to check the bulletin board in the 
State’s headquarters at least once a day, to 
aisha was going on and where. Some- 

es meetings were arranged or |- 
from the printed schedule’ and with tha 
delegates, newsmen, and headquarters all in 
the same hotel, this was no probelm. 
SCATTERED 

In San Francisco (for some unknown rea- 
son) the State's headquarters were on the 
11th floor in the same hotel as the Goldwater 
headquarters. Also the Scranton national 
headquarters. It was practically impossible 
to get to them unless you waited a half hour 
or more for an elevator. Delegates were 
spread out all over the city. I counted some 
in eight different hotels. Newsmen were also 
housed in various hotels. Only three of us 
were at the new Hilton. The other 25 or 30 
Pennsylvania newsmen were scattered in 6 
or T hotels. Taxis did a big business taking 
delegates and newsmen from one hotel to 
another, 

Without a doubt Gov. William Scranton 
made a fine impression on the newsmen 
and TV commentators. I talked to 2 
dozen from other States and they all thought 
very highly of him, Also his wife, 

It was a shame his headquarters had so 
many amateurs working there, because a na- 
tional convention is bigtime stuff. It's 
not like back home. 

LEARNED SOMETHING 


‘Whether the Pennsylvania delegates were 
oldtimers or those attending their first con- 
vention, they certainly learned something 
from the Goldwater pros. They all seemed 
to have had a nice time. Some drove by 
car to California. Others went by train, but 
the majority went by plane. There was an 
unusually large number of people from Penn- 
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sylvania who went along for the excitement 
and to “give a hand” to Governor Scranton’s 
campaign. (People back home watching 
on TV often saw things the delegates 
missed.) 

‘Many of them feel as most Pennsylvania 
newsmen feel: that no one at this time can 
defeat President Johnson and it might have 
been just as well that Governor Scranton 
used this as a sounding board for 4 years 
from now. They recall how the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy lost in his bid fot the vice- 
presidential nomination and came back 4 
years later to land the top spot. 

However, some newsmen feel that GoLD- 
waren could pull an upset. If that happens 
any plans other Republicans may have for 
1968 will have to be forgotten. If, President 
Johnson wins the election in November, 
many political pros (and newsmen) think 
the GOP will pick either Scranton or Rocke- 
feller in 1968—or the both of them: one for 
President and one for Vice President, 

HATE PAMPHLETS 


I never saw so much hate literature in my 
life as that passed out in San Francisco. 
It was slipped under your hotel door at 
night. It was handed to you as you left or 
entered a hotel. It was handed to you by 
the dozen as you entered the Cow Palace. 
And some was even handed to you as you 
left. Most people threw it way, but as a 
newspaperman it was up to me to keep a rec- 
ord of what was going on and I naturally 
glanced at the stuff. Much of it was so crude 
it would not be allowed to go the 
mails. No one seems to know who paid 
for it all, but it certainly cost a lot of money. 
It was of all kinds. Some attacked GoLD- 
WATER, some attacked Scranton or Rocke- 
feller, some attacked the civil rights law, and 
a lot of it attacked President Johnson and 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy. 

On Tuesday (the day before the delegates 
voted) there appeared an advertisement (full 
page) in the San Francisco papers supporting 
GoLowarmm. It was signed by 62 Members 
of Congress representing about 45 States. 
‘The next day a sheet was passed out attack- 
ing the ad and freedom of the press. One 
group was attacking Robert Kennedy because 
of his prosecution of Jimmy Hoffa, And so 
1t went. 

Without a doubt the nomination of Sen- 
ator Goupwarea marked the end of an era 
for the Republican Party. The party in the 
Far West is too socialistic for the eastern 
Republicans. In the Southwest and Mid- 
west it's too extremist for the eastern sup- 
porters who in the past put up most of the 
money for the party. 

ON THER OWN 

And without a doubt most Pennsylvania 
Republicans running for election this year 
will be running “on their own” and won't 
attempt to ride on Gotpwaren’s coattails. I 
spoke to a number of deelgates from Mid- 
‘western States who said they were candidates 
for office back home and the Goldwater nom- 
ination meant they would be sure winners 
because they voted for him. They explained 
their sections were 100 percent for GOLD- 
warer and those who supported him. It's 
the opposite in the East. 

While hotels and taxi companies made 
money during the convention, the restaur- 
ants and night clubs complained. ‘They said 
the convention hours were so late that dele- 
gates didn't have time to visit night clubs or 
even the higher class restaurants, but 
grabbed a bite to eat and went to bed be- 
cause they had to be up early the next day. 
The 3 hours difference in time made it 
tough for them. The convention was sched- 
uled in such a way as to take full advantage 
of the prime evening hours in the East. 
That's why the session often started at 2 
or 3 p.m, San Francisco time and lasted until 
almost midnight. 
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New Breed of Politician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, Jim 
Farley, one of the most dedicated and 
able political figures of our time, has 
authored an article on a subject on which 
he is an authority—politicians. The 
article, which is titled, “New Breed of 
Politician,” appeared in the July 26, 
1964, issue of the Albany Times-Union 
and, so that we may all have the bene- 
fit of his views, I have requested permis- 
sion to insert it in the Record. The 
article follows: 

NEW Breen or Pourrictan: He's Far SUPERIOR 
Says James A, FARLEY 

(For decades, James A. Farley has loomed 
large on the American political scene. At 
76, his counsel still is sought, and he speaks 
with the experience of a man who began po- 
litical activity more than half a century ago 
as town clerk of Stony Point, N.Y., and rose 
to be Postmaster General of the United 
States, Mr. Farley, now board chairman of 
Coca-Cola Export Corp., here writes of the 
new politician molded by a changing world.) 

(By James Farley) 

For one thing the new breed of politician 
is far superior to its predecessors. The réa- 
son is patently simple. The country has im- 
proved immeasurably, has become far more 
complex, and hence requires far more able 
men to run it. The American people have 
made great advances in the past few dec- 
ades, and the men they have placed in public 
office reflect that change. 

‘The fact that the quality of public officers 
has improved reflects more than the im- 
proved standards which the American peo- 
ple seck and indeed demand. It reflects, also 
‘and obviously, the improved quality of party 
leadership. To make sure of the future 
strength and well-being of our country, we 
need more of this new breed in our political 
life. 

There are very few representatives of 
either major party who are not aware of 
the great changes which have taken place 
and even more importantly, of the greater 
changes which are evolving. 

The party which gives best expressions to 
this expanding life of the American people 
will be the party they select to implement 
their progress. 

Since a political leader's first duty is to get 
his party elected, he—more than anyone in 
the community—should be aware of the 
changes, As an example of changes, in this 
1 year one college graduated more stu- 
dents than the total of college graduates 
in our Nation in 1864. Once higher educa- 
tion was a privilege of wealth; now it is an 
absolute necessity for any aspiring youth. 
This new type in the electorate is perfectly 
aware that the business of shaping our pub- 
lic strength and welfare is now the largest 
‘business in the country. Moreover, educated 
people are highly cognizant of the fact that 
public business Is the most important busi- 
ness in the country, and that the life of 
every citizen is intimately bound up with it. 

Times have changed. The old-fashioned 
ward leaders who relied on the May waltz, the 
clambake, and the Thanksgiving turkey are 
as quietly moribund as the old harness shop. 
The modern district leader has to have the 
answers on new school financing. public 
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health polictes and proposed zoning changes. 
Once he was the political broker, the pro- 
tecting hand for the illiterate immigrant in 
a strange land. ‘That kind of immigrant has 
passed into history. The public school sys- 
tem, which is the real heat under the melt- 
ing pot, has fused his children and his 
neighbor's children into a new breed of 
Americans. 

Not only is the American public more 
openminded. The modern means of com- 
munication—newspapers, radio, magazines, 
and TV—have provided the average citizen 
with a continuing and instantaneous account 
of public matters; a coverage which allows 
the candidate to appeal directly to the people 
and which liberates him from the outmoded 
“bosses” of our political past. 

‘There may or may not have been the leg- 
endary “few men in a smoke-filled room” 
who handpicked the top candidates. But if 
such still exist, you can bet they will not 
gain a victory merely by concentrating on 
their personal. whims. Today's political 
leaders must use every bit of commonsense 
and “know-how” and intuition to pick a 
winner. ‘They are much more interested in 
what the average citizen is likely to think 
than they are in what they personally like 
or dislike. 

These concepts have given rise to what in 
my opinion is a great fallacy. 

‘There are those who refer to the present 
crop of public servants as “glamor-age poli- 
ticians.” I do not hold with this at all. 
A man has to proye a great more than 
“glamor” to hold his own in politics these 
days, In that respect, TV has been called 
the greatest lie detector in history. I tend 
to agree. The deficiencies of a man who is 
unqualified are beyond the power of any 
makeup artist. I further cannot bring my- 
self to believe that the most adept of cos- 
meticlans can place upon the face of any 
candidate the leadership he lacks in his 
heart. 

Tt may well be that the extreme good looks 
of our late President John F. Kennedy mis- 
led the unanalytical into believing that ap- 
pearance was his principal asset. It was not. 
His enthusiasm, his idealism, and his leader- 
ship were ornamented by his good looks; but 
his appeal was built on his character, 

In terms of our own history, I cannot con- 
ceive of much fundamental change, had the 
present means of communications been 
available to us since 1776. Indeed, for the 
true greats of our past, they might have 
made things easter. 

‘The granite character of George Washing- 
ton, which in my opinion is the cornerstone 
in our Republic's founding, would have been 
illuminating, not diminished by television, 
I cannot imagine klieg lights dimming the 
fire in Andrew Jackson’s eye, nor the fiercest 
artificial lights obliterating the majestic 
‘composure of Abraham Lincoln’s mighty 
spirit. 

President Theodore Roosevelt's tremen- 
dous energy would have been more than a 
match for any electric machine, and Wood- 
row Wilson's austere purity would have been 
conveyed as stemming from the pulse of the 
deeply human heart beneath it. 

I think the old-time stemwinding stump 
orators wouldn't last 5 minutes today. Peo- 
ple today want facts and decisions in a 
terse half-hour, not a 4-hour exercise in 
metaphors and similies. In my own time, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt changed all that 
with his radio fireside chats, The voice was 
great to be sure, but the public sensed that 
behind it was an eyen greater heart, And, as 
has been elsewhere sald, what comes from 
the heart goes to the heart, whether by radio, 
‘TV, or newspaper, 

I believe that our age is meeting this new 
challenge. As one who believes in the two 
party system, I am convinced that both 
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parties have brought forth splendid and 
superior men in our times. The fact that I 
was not a particular admirer of the policies 
of the Republican Party when I was chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee 
did not blind me to the fact that it possessed, 
in such leaders as Senator Robert L. Taft, of 
Ohio, Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, and Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, men of highest integrity and ability. 
Indeed, I found former President Herbert H. 
Hoover to be the noblest of opponents. 

Contrary to a widely held opinion, the 
great leaders of both parties place the Na- 
tion over and above any party considerations. 
Senator Vandenberg, Republican, and the 
former Senate majority leader, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Democrat, gave full and lasting 
proof of this, Senator Vandenberg took his 
party from the backwoods of isolation to the 
clear ground of bipartisan unity. Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson, for his part, in the face 
of bitter criticism from elements within his 
own party, supported President Eisenhower 
on foreign policy to a degree unprecedented 
in American history. 

The convulsions inside the Republican 
Party today validate the stand taken by Sen- 
ator Arthur Vandenberg and Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson. The responsible lead- 
ership of the Republican Party has openly 
repudiated die-hard isolationism and re- 
action, This repudiation I do not count as 
intra-party politics, I count it as service 
to the Nation. 

The atomic bomb and its use must not be 
an Issue in this election. The American peo- 
ple, will crush overwhelmingly any sugges- 
tion that the life and death of hundreds of 
millions of people is a fit subject for loose 
campaign oratory. Like tens of thousands 
of Democrats, I informed President Eisen- 
hower at the time of the Berlin crisis that 
I stood solidly behind any American Presi- 
dent when the Nation was challenged. T 
speak, therefore, not as a Democrat, but as 
an American when I emphatically state that 
any American President deserves the support 
the country gave to President Eisenhower 
in his own hours of decision. And I am not 
ashamed to say as a Democrat that President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Democrat, has the same 
Tight to support that he gave to President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Republican. 

I am confident this will come about. I 
am equally confident that the so-called 
“glamor-age politician” is a misnomer. For 
example, I think Harry Byrd could defeat 
Cary Grant for the office of U.S. Senator in 
Virginia, and I think Republican Senator 
Everett Dirksen would be hands down to 
defeat Paul Newman in Illinois. But the Re- 
publican -Party has many bright, able, and 
politically “good looking” men in its ranks: 
Governor Rockefeller and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Wilson, of New York, are examples. 

On the Democratic side, any one of the 
men receiving national attention Is attrac- 
tive. Senators Humprey and MCCARTHY 
are not likely to win the beauty prize for 
Minnesota, but their faces are the faces of 
character and would grace any national 
ticket. 

Another in the Democratic column is 45- 
year-old Senator CLamorne PrLL, of Rhode 
Island, whose late father was Herbert C. Pell, 
one of my predecessors as Democratic State 
chairman in New York. 

Prut's manner is modest, at times almost 
painfully earnest, and he could not be clas- 
sified as a “glamor politician.” Yet he has 
an outstanding vote-getting record. 

Modern politics has been greatly refined by 
the increasingly higher demands made upon 
it. Political leaders today keep a record— 
a record as accurate as that kept by Branch 
Rickey who built great baseball teams by 
maintaining a meticulous account of every 
ball pitched to every player, and the disposi- 
tion of the pitch, 
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Time for Reds To Pay U.N. Bill or Lose 
Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF TLLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the growing problems on the interna- 
tional scene is the collapse of the U.N. 
effectiveness, primarily caused by the So- 
viet veto and the Red bloc policy of non- 
Payment of assessments, 

The New World, the Catholic Archdi- 
ocesan paper of Chicago in its issue of 
August 7, emphasizes the disservice that 
the Reds are doing to the U.N. 

‘The editorial follows: 

‘Taare ror Reps To Pay U.N. BILL on Lose Vore 
(By J. M, Kelly) 

At this writing, Russian Premier Nikita 
Khrushchey has ‘threatened to take his 
"little red chair and go home.” The latest 
eruption has been sparked by a rather pro- 
saic—however tardy—Iinsistence that he and 
his nation pay long overdue bills, or lose 
its vote in the United Nations General As- 
sembly. The U.N, is about to go broke be- 
cause of nonpayment of voting dues, and the 
chief delinquent Is Soviet Russia. 

‘The U.N. Charter states that any country 
2 years behind in U.N. dues “shall have no 
vote" in the Assembly. The Soviet Union 
has refused to pay its assessments for Congo 
and Middle East peacekeeping costs and, if 
these are counted along with its regular 
budget assessments, it 1s 2 years behind. For 
& change the United States seems to be tak- 
ing a firm stand. Let's hope we don't soften 
Up and lend a lenient ear to Soviet threats 
or biandishments. 

The United States has insisted that the 
Soviet Union lose its vote in the Assembly 
Unless it pays some of tts back dues before 
the Assembly convenes November 10. The 
Assessments in question were ruled legitimate 
by the World Court in The Hague. 

Incidentally, 16 other countries stand to 
lose their votes for failure to pay toward 
the Congo or Middle East forces or both, 
Most of these come under Nikita’s direct 
domination or his powerful influence, 

What has been the contribution of the 
Soviet Union to the proposed peace goals of 
the U.N. as it was founded? Outside of non- 
Payment of dues, it has registered more than 
100 vetoes—mostly involving U.N, programs 
directed toward peace and independence for 
old or new nations that have whetted Nikita’s 
Voracious appetite for world domination un- 
der Communism, 

What has been the Soviet Union's contri- 
bution to the world? It has been a constant, 
Telentiess program of obstruction, subversion, 
infiltration and, whenever feasible, outright 
Violence, however deceitful. 

It seems fruitless to re-list the nations that 
have been tortured by Russian-orlented op- 
Pression and enslavement. Anyone who has 
Tead the New World or any other publication. 
should know the names. Who can possibly 
miss the steady program of Communism to 
encampass the world, to smother all opposi- 

m and so to isolate the United States of 
America. 

‘The huge debt ($11.1 billion in lend-lease) 
Russia owes to the United States for our role 
in saving it in World War II has long been 
ignored or repudiated. Instead of insisting 
on payment, we have been pussy-footing 
With a program of coexistence that ignores 
the rights of our own people and swallows 

lt and injury. We have asked our people 

Pay more taxes to make up for the de- 
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linquency of Russia and other U.N. members, 

Recent U.S. statements indicate that even 
our soft-spoken State Department may be 
getting sick and tired of the situation. So, 
if Mr, Khrushchev wants to take his little 
red chair and go home, let's hope he piles 
it high with his vetoes, his threats of “bury- 
ing us," his lies, his broken treaties and 
promises, his record of slaughter and bru- 
tality, his upaid debts, and the shoe he uses 
to thump his U.N. desk. 

For our own part, let's hope that our Na- 
tion's leaders will have courage enough to 
call his bluff. 

ATTACKERS WILL FIND U.S. IS NOT A “PAPER 

TIGER” 

In the communist North Vietnam PT tor- 
pedo attack on the U.S. destroyer Maddoz, 
we find another brazen attempt to bluff us 
out of nearby international waters, or, per- 
haps, to provoke an international incident 
that could be turned against the U.S.—a 
typical communist form of “‘anti-imperialist” 
propaganda. 

The Maddox was cruising in recognized 
“international waters” when it was attacked 
by three Communist PT boats firing tor- 
pedoes. They were driven away, and appar- 
ently crippled by return fire from the Mad- 
doz and from four fighter planes from the 
nearby carrler Ticonderoga. The Maddox 
suffered no damage or casualties. 

President Johnson has committed the 
United States—and himself—very strongly. 
He has ordered another destroyer into the 
international waters to patrol the Gulf of 
Tonkin and has stated that there would be 
na “combat air patrol over the destroyers” 
with orders to shoot as needed. ‘These were 
his direct orders: 

“To attack any force which attacks them 
in international waters, 

“To attack not only with the objective of 
driving off this force, but of destroying it.” 

‘These are the strongest words we have 
heard so far from our President. There has 
really been no stronger provocation. It is 
interesting to note the remarks of South 
Vietnam Premier Khanh. He said the United 
States should take firm steps against North 
Vietnam after the recent attack “so that 
North Vietnam knows it (the United States) 
is not a paper tiger.” 

The United States in the past has shown 
a reluctance to engage in warfare. It has 
not sought to extend its sovereignty over 
other nations. It has entered war only as 
a last resort. It will not panic into sudden 
terrible retaliation. But only the most fool- 
hardy would consider it a “paper tiger.” 

Many Americans feel that we have been 
too patient. I share the belief that we have. 
been too trusting, too lenient in dealing with 
our professed enemies, sometimes at an awful 
expense to our known allies. But let no 
would be tiger tamer put us to the test. He 
will find the teeth sharp and deadly. 

‘The President's commitment is no bluff. 
We have all the means necessary to prove 
to the Communist world that we can defend 
ourselves and our friends. We would like 
to achieve peace peacefully. Let no one chal- 
lenge us to the use of force. 

Nice going, Mr. Johnson. Stick to your 
(and our) guns. 


Rates Illinois Healthiest in Its Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
or TLLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune today carried an ex- 
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tremely interesting article which spells 
out most eloquently what a fine job Gov~ 
ernor Kerner is doing as the chief execu- 
tive of Ilinois. 

It is most pleasing to see the Chicago 
Tribune give space to this excellent re- 
Port. 

The Chicago Tribune article follows: 
Raves ILLINOIS HEALTHIEST IN Its ECON- 
OMY—KERNER Tents OUR Space AGE ROLE 
(By Ronald Kotulak) 

Governor Kerner sald yesterday that the 
next 10 years will find Iilinols’ mass-market 
industries relying more heavily on space-age 
developments for their commercial products. 

“The automation and instrumentation of 
such Illinois industry will spark further ex- 
pansion and keep us competitive,” Kerner 
said. 

In a press conference in the State of Ili- 
nois building before the first meeting of the 
recently appointed science advisory council, 
Kerner said one of the council's purposes is 
to advise the State government on ways to 
attract more space and defense contracts, 

STRESSES BALANCED ECONOMY 

Although Kerner conceded that Ilinois 
may never attract such big Government de- 
fense contracts as east and west coast area 
Industries have, he said the State has some- 
thing more important—a balanced economy 
that can withstand both temporary reces- 
sions and Government cuts in defense spend- 
ing. 


ur end-product-oriented industry in 
1964 ís riding a crest of profits and expansion 
that has made the State of Ilinois the most 
economically healthy State in our Nation,” 
he said. 

Kerner also said that the brain drain of 
scientists away from the Midwest after they 
have been educated here may have been 
reversed. 

He cited figures showing that in 1962 only 
96.9 percent of the engineering graduates of 
the University of Illinois got jobs in Tilinols, 
while last June this number had increased 
to 45 percent. 

EXPLAINS GROUP'S PURPOSE 


‘The advisory council was established to 
advise the State on significant changes in 
sclentific fields and the probable conse- 
quences of these changes, the Governor said, 

The council is composed of 20 outstand~ 
ing scientists and businessmen from 
throughout the State. The chairman ts Dr. 
Frederick Seitz, dean of the graduate college 
and vice president for research at the Uni- 
versity of Ilinois. 

The council will also advise the State on 
the use of Mlinols’ scientific resources and 
the application of science to education, in- 
dustry, and the community. 


To Promote the Maintenance of Interna: 
tional Peace and Security in Southeast 
Asia 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the 
timely and forceful action of President 
Johnson in meeting communistic aggres~ 
sion in North Vietnam and the firm 
resolution of the Congress supporting 
the President, I believe, have not only 
earned respect for our country from all 
the people of the world, but have made 
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an invaluable contribution to the cause 
of peace. The only thing the Commu- 
nists respect 1s force and when we show 
them that their aggressive force will be 
met and mastered; that we will not be 
intimidated and will not be deterred 
from the defense of our freedom and of 
the freedom of other freedom loving 
people, we will stop this communistic ag- 
gression and have peace. 


Chicopee River Basin Flood Control Pro- 
gresses With Ground Breaking for $2,- 
680,000 Conant Brook Dam and Reser- 
voir in Monson, Mass. - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the res- 
idents of Monson, Mass., and the sur- 
rounding communities in the Chicopee 
River Basin witnessed with enthusiasm 
last Saturday, October 8, a most signif- 
icant event in the ground-breaking cere- 
mony for the $2,680,000 Conant Brook 
Dam and Reservoir. 

As a member of the House Appropria~ 
tions Subcommittee on Public Works, 
and the Congressman representing the 
area, who filed the legislation for the 
project, I had planned to participate in 
this historic event in the annals of Fed- 
eral flood control project participation in 
the Connecticut River Valley. How- 
ever, due to the debate and vote on the 
poverty bill on Saturday, I was unable 
to leave Washington in time to attend 
the ground breaking in Monson. 

Mr. Speaker, the Conant Brook Dam 
and Reservoir will soon be a reality. It 
will be an integral unit in flood protec- 
tion for the Chicopee River Basin's 721 
square miles where 130,000 people live. 
I inspected this area following the dey- 
astating hurricane-flood of August 1955, 
and can attest to the $21,500,000 in prop- 
erty damage. Nearly $4 million in prop- 
erty damages occurred in the town of 
Monson, and had the Conant Brook Dam 
existed then, in 1955, 1t would have paid 
for itself nearly twice over. 

Such floods are vicious and wasteful. 
No nation, and we least of all, can afford 
ss cutrate program of protection of life 

and property. Our national interest in 
flood control begins in those works which 
are too large an undertaking for the local 
governments and interests. Conant 
Brook Dam is an example. It is an im- 
portant unit in the comprehensive plan 
of flood control for the entire Connecti- 
cut River Basin. 

‘The furious hurricane-flood of 1955, 
were it to occur today, would cause dam- 
age of over $5,500,000. In 1966 when the 
Conant Brook Dam is complete this 
threat will be negligible. The benefits to 
accrue to us over the years are estimated 
at $148,000 per year in the prevention of 
potential flood loss alone. There are, of 
course, other benefits we will enjoy at 
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Conant Brook such as the greater attrac- 

tion our flood safe valley will have for 

new industry, the new water system for 

Monson, better access roads and the 

splendid new recreation area around the 

reservoir. 

In closing I would like to express my 
appreciation for, and my great con- 
fidence in the U.S, Army Corps of Engi- 
neers which has been working in Mas- 
sachusetts since 1826 when it preserved 
a point of land at Provincetown, As the 
agent of Congress in nationwide flood 
control, the Corps of Engineers has some 
of the world’s finest engineering talent 
at work on projects such as this one at 
Conant Brook in Monson. The corps 
has completed the Barre Falls Dam and 
Reservoir which has already prevented 
nearly $1,500,000 of flood damage. The 
local flood protection projects at Three 
Rivers and at Chicopee Falls will also, in 
a flood of the 1955 proportion, prevent 
damages of $3,800,000 and $2,700,000, 
respectively. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks a story 
on the Conant Brook Dam and Reservoir 
ground-breaking ceremony, which ap- 
peared in the Springfield, Mass., Daily 
News on Saturday, August 8: 

Froon Worx Is OPENED IN Monson—CoNANT 
Dam anv Reservom Puosecr To Aw A LARGE 
Rxcion 
Ground-breaking ceremonies today in 

Monson signaled the beginning of a $2,680,- 

000 flood control and road and water supply 

relocation project—the construction of Con- 

ant Brook Dam and Reservoir, on the ninth 
anniversary of Hurricane Diane which, in 

1955, nearly inundated the town. 

‘The board of selectmen, as a ground-break- 
ing committee, joined other present and 
former town officials, civic leaders, and of- 
ficers of New England Division, U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers for the vent at Sutcliff 
‘Meadows on Wales Road. 


ing residents a high degree of flood protection 
against a recurrence of the August 1955 
floods. 


‘More than half of the $7,780,000 industrial 
Joss in the river basin was suffered by 
Palmer, Monson, and Chicopee. 

‘The ground-breaking party of nearly 20 
met in an area over which the dam will cast 
its shadow. Rev. Edward M. Kennedy, pastor 
of St. Patrick's Church, Monson, gave the 
invocation. Rev. Carlos S. Straight, minister 
of the First Church of Monson, Congrega- 
tional, said the benediction, 

Invited to the ceremony were Brig. Gen. 
Peter O. Hyzer, and Col. Edward J. Ribbs, 
New England Division engineer and deputy 
division engineer, respectively, of the Corps 
of Engineers; Daniel H. Steinhoff, and James 
E. Leonard, engineer and resident engineer 
in the Monson area, respectively; Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall, Representative Edward 
P. Boland, and Gov. Endicott Peabody, 

Prevented from attending the ceremony 
because of action on the poverty bill, Repre- 
sentative Boranp sent the following telegram 
to the board of selectmen: 

“Important congressional business prevents 
my presence. Conant Dam and Reservoir 
represent to the people of Monson and the 
Chicopee River Basin a real achievement in 
the protection of life and property from the 
ravages of flooding, such as in 1955. 

“Tt is another step forward, further re- 
ducing the danger of flooding in the great 
Connecticut River Basin. As the Member 
of Congress who filed the bill making this 
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project possible, and as a member of the 
‘House Appropriations Public Works Subcom- 
mittee that oversees flood control pr. 

for the Nation, I am proud and happy to Join 
with the town of Monson, its public oficials 
and people, with the Massachusetts State 
officials, and the Army Engineers in this his- 
toric groundbreaking event.” 

Also attending the ceremony were: Monson 
water commissioners; Town Counsel William 
H. Anderson; Frederick J. Sullivan, Jr., and 
Earl E. Coleman, former Monson selectmen; 
‘Mrs. Eunice Wytas, widow of Francis W. 
Wytas, who lost his life in the 1955 flood 
and their children; Mr. and Mrs, Prank 
Wytas, parents of the flood victim; Wells 
Gardner, president of O. F. Church Manu- 
facturing Co.; R. R. Koepenick, of Zero Man- 
ufacturing Co.; Roger G. Pytko, president of 
Pytko Construction Co., contractors on the 
project; and Chairman Victor E. Roselund, 
of the Monson Finance Board. 

In addition to curtailing flood peril for 
the town of Monson, Conant Brook Dam and 
Reservoir, together with Barre Falls Reser- 
voir, will provide substantial flood protection 
on the Chicopee River. 

‘The top of Conant Brook Dam will be 71 
feet above mean sea level. While the top will 
‘be 20 feet wide and carry a 16-foot-wide 
gravel surface’ roadway, the base of the dam 
will be 480 feet wide. 


Shenandoah Valley Music Festival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN 0. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, a cultural 
event of significance is taking place in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, and 
I am bringing it to the attention of the 
House at this time with the thought that 
Members, and constituents visiting 
Washington at this season, may be in- 
clined to make the pleasant motor trip 
to the valley. 

I refer to the Shenandoah Valley Mu- 
sic Festival at Orkney Springs, Va. 
where musicians of the highest profes- 
sional standing will be heard in addi- 
tional concerts August 14, 15, 16, and 21. 

As evidence of the quality of musician- 
ship being offered the public in a rural 
setting of great natural beauty, I include 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix a review of the initial concert 
in this series which appeared in the 
Washington (D.C.) Evening Star on 
Monday, August 10, as written by Music 
Critic Irving Lowens: 

SuENANDOAR Festiva OFFERS A REFRESHING 
CULTURAL TREAT 
(By Irving Lowens) 

Shenandoah Valley Music Festival, first 
concert. Festival Chamber Orchestra, Phil- 
Up Spurgeon (Johnstown Symphony, Penn- 
sylvania, conductor. Assisting artists: Gid- 
eon Grau (Vancouver Symphony, Canada), 
violin; Burton Dines (Ball State Teachers 
College Orchestra, Indiana), cello; Phillip 
Spurgeon (Johnstown Symphony, Pennsyl- 
vania), piano; Marjorie Swanson (San An- 
tonio Symphony, Texas, flute; Luigi Capella 
(Savannah Symphony, Georgia, oboe; Walter 
Mays (Cincinnati College Conservatory Or- 
chestra, Ohio), clarinet; Joseph Urbinato 
(Boston University Symphony, u- 
setts, bassoon; Dale Clevenger (Kansas City 
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Philharmonic, Missourl), French horn. 
Orkney Springs Hotel, Orkney Springs, Va. 
Program: Piano trio in D minor, opus 49, 
Mendelssohn; Keline Kammermusik for 
woodwind quintet, opus 24, No, 2, Hindemith; 
symphony No. 1 in C, opus 21, Beethoven. 

You go west at Mount Jackson, Va. (which 
js, incidentally, almost flat as a billiard ta- 
ble), and you drive 12 miles to the end of 
route 263, Where the road stops, there is 
An enormous, antebellum hotel. It was at 
one time a fashionable Virginia resort, Now, 
for about 3 weeks each summer, Orkney 
Springs (population, 52) is taken over by 
about 100 musicians, coming from more than 
two dozen States and foreign countries. 

The musicians first started coming to 
Orkney Springs In 1960 to participate in the 
American Symphony Orchestra Leagu 
summer workshop. Here, they work in 
tensively under the guidance of more ex- 
perienced men, and learn their craft and art 
in action. 

‘Last year, something new was added. The 
musicians gave a few public concerts, and 
the idea caught on with the Shenandoah 
Valley folk. This year, a genuine festival is 
taking place. Yesterday, the first of five 
events was presented. 

Setting, weather and music all both 
proved to be ideal. A small shed had been 
built behind which was a pond (and the 
original Bear Wallow). The lawn, shaded 
with tall trees, was boxed in by the 
enormous white buildings which are such 
an astonishment to find In such a spot. 

And, as might be expected from excellent, 
hardworking musicians on a busman’s holi- 
day, the musicmaking too was first rate. 

The first half of the program was devoted 
to chamber music—Mendelssohn and Hinde- 
mith. The latter, with the tart open-air 
sound of the winds, sounded especially neat 
and fresh as the mountain air. 

BEETHOVEN FIRST 

After the intermission came the Beethoven 
First Symphony, played by a 35-piece 
chamber orchestra, 

Later in the festival, the full Symphony of 
the Valley takes over. The performance may 
not have been sheer perfection, but this was 
less interesting than the fact that such 
astonishingly good ensemble had been 
achieved in so short a time, 

Conducting the Beethoyen was Phillip 
Spurgeon (he also played the piano in the 
Mendelssohn trio), a gifted and skillful 
young man at present directing the musical 
destinies of the Johnston (Pa.) Symphony. 
Mr. Spurgeon's reading was net and tidy, 1f 
not especially warm, and details were deftly 
understood, Particularly fetching was the 
way in which he enabled the various winds 
to shine through the orchestral texture in 
their various solos. 

The audience seemed to be made up mostly 
Of Shenandoah Valley people. This is fine 
in its way, but it is too bad that more people 
trom the Washington area did not find their 
way out to Orkney Springs. 

MORE CONCERTS DUE 

There will be more chances, however; the 
Other concerts are scheduled for August 14, 
15, 16, and 21, 

I should let you in on a secret. If you 
go, try to stay long enough to see Dr. Richard 
Lert, the festival's artistic director, coach- 
ing the young conductors. If you hear one 
Of the concerts he conducts, you will discover 
that this 79-year-old young man is a su- 
Perb master of the baton. But if you can 
Tùanage to watch him with his younger col- 
leagues, you will discover something much 
Jess common—a great teacher. 

If for no other reason than Dr. Lert’s 
Presence (and there are, of course, other 
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good reasons), local music lovers should 
know that the trip to Orkney Springs is 
definitely worth making. 

Details, tickets, and programs are available 
from the Shenandoah Valley Music Festival 
Committee, Post Office Box 12, Woodstock, 
Va. 


“Watery Fingers Wave a Wand of Magic,” 
by William A. Glenn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article styled “Watery Fingers Wave a 
Wand of Magic,” by William A, Glenn, 
which appeared in the Sunday, July 5, 
1964, magazine section of the Birming- 
ham News, The article follows: 

WavE A WAND oF MAGIC 
(By William A. Glenn) 

Lewis Smith Lake in northwest Alabama. 
with its many inlets, appears as a giant hand 
with many fingers—magio fingers which 
have transformed backwoods hill country 
into the State's fastest growing recreation 
area. These fingers of water have waved a 
magic wand over three Alabama counties 
and brought new social and commercial life, 

Rocky scrubland once thought to be 
worthless has become valuable shore sites 
where pictureque cabins are springing up 
almost overnight. Village crossroads have 
given way to-sportsmen in search of a catch 
and vacationists in search of a place to get 
away from it all. Already there are over two 
dozen marinas on the iake offering every- 
thing from food for hungry fishermen to 
boats for eager water skiers. 

‘This spectacular lake is the backwaters 
of Lewis Smith Dam, completed in 1962 by 
the Alabama Power Co. The unique dam 
structure is on the Sipsey Fork of the Black 
Warrior River near Jasper, Ala. Almost a 
quarter-mile wide at its base and 50 feet at its 
crest, the dam is built of earth and rock. 
‘Towering 300 feet above the riverbed, it is the 
first of its kind In the southeastern United 
States. 

Consuiting engineers agree the Smith Dam 
could withstand any force, even an earth- 
quake, because it is now part of the geology 
of the area and equal in strength to the 
neighboring hills. It it as if Mother Nature 
had grafted a huge pyramid of earth and 
stone to become part of the earth itself. 

Should the level of the lake it forms ever 
reach overflow capacity the water will be 
channeled through a giant spillway on the 
west shoreline of the dam and flow into a 
creek back into the Sipsey River below the 
dam. This unusual engineering feat is a 
tribute to local initiative and private enter- 
prise, which have mad America the great 
industrial power it is today. 

‘The turbines and generators of Smith Dam 
are the largest hydropowered machines in 
the Alabama power They have a 
total rated installed generating capacity of 
157,000 kilowatts. This will be exceeded 
only by Jordan Dam No. 2 to be completed 
in 1967 with a capacity of 225,000 kilowatts. 

‘Aside from Its great electric power produc- 
tion the dam affords other benefits such as 
flood control, pollution abatement and im- 
proved navigation. The city of Birmingham 
has lald pipelines from Smith Dam to sup- 
plement the city's domestic and industrial 
‘water supply, 
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Smith Lake has a shoreline of 500 miles 
in Walker, Cullman, and Winston Counties. 
Dipping deeply into Bankhead National For- 
est, it has a reservoir area of 21,000 acres and 
@ drainage area of 944 square miles. Its 
waters touch varied landscape from rolling 
plains to wooded cliffs and offers scenery 
second to none. The geographical evolu- 
tion which Smith Dam and Lake have 
brought is rapidly placing this area in com- 
petition with other leading resort areas in 
Alabama. 

‘The State conservation department has 
done its part to make ita fisherman's para- 
dise by stocking the lake with threadfin shad, 
striped bass, and blue catfish. ‘The State 
highway department is adding the 
touch by developing the accessible ae 


Pressure Put on Bobby—Bundy Role 
Revealed in Kennedy Shelving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF numos 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most diabolical projects of this 
year’s campaign has been the dumping 
of Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
from the vice presidential scene of the 
Democrat Party. 

It is especially tragic that key roles in 
this particular political maneuver are 
being played by leading stars of the New 
Frontier. 


I submit for the Recorp an article by 
Columnist Edwin A. Lahey which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily News of 
August 7, which deals with this dia- 
bolical Democrat doublecross of one of 
its party's leading figures: 

Pressure Pur oN Bousy—Bunpr ROLE 
REVEALED IN KENNEDY SHELVING 
(By Edwin A. Lahey) 

WASHINGTON —The emergence of McGeorge 
Bundy as a political hack is one of the more 
interesting events of the past week. 

Bundy's role in the demolition of Bob 
Kennedy's life in the Johnson administra- 
tion adds no luster either to the President 
to his special assistant, Mr. Bundy. 

Mr. Johnson first had Kennedy over to the 
White House to give him the business. He 
ked Kennedy to take himself out of con- 
sideration for the nomination as Vice Presi- 
dent. Kennedy declined to immolate himself 
on the White House steps on the reasonable 
grounds that he hadn't been campaigning 
for the nomination, anyway, 

After this White House interview, where 
Kennedy made it fairly clear to President 
Johnson that Mr. Johnson would have to 
shove him off the scaffold himself, Bundy 
telephoned the Attorney General. 

‘The substance of Bundy’s message to Ken- 
nedy was that the Attorney General should 
“leak” a story to a columnist to the effect 
that Kennedy planned to run the election 
campaign for Johnson. This leak would 
not only take Kennedy out of the vice presi- 
dential picture gracefully, but swing behind 
Mr. Johnson all the political strength that 
Bob Kennedy commands in various parts of 
the country. 

Just what Kennedy said to Bundy will 
have to be lost to historians. But the answer 
was in the negative. Kennedy has a low 
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polling point, and he probably did not appre- 
ciate the fact that the elegant intellectual 
from Harvard was willing to give the appear- 
ance of self-debasement as the price of stay- 
ing on the White House payroll. 

Bundy is the most inaccessible payroller 
in Washington. The thought of him trying 
to sell Kennedy the idea of exploiting some 
columnist in a manner that would do Ken- 

in and build Mr. Johnson up seems 
lke s bit of midsummer madness, 

One is also staggered by the fact that a 
man who couldn't carry a majority vote in 
the board of overseers at Harvard, and who 
was rescued from his frustrating environ- 
ment up there by John F. Kennedy, should 
suddenly appear as a genius in political 
maneuvering intended to destroy the late 
President's brother. 

But, as the man says, it takes all kinds. 
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Results of Public Opinion Polls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to here report to my colleagues 
and the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the percentage results of my last 
two polls of public opinion in the 18th 
District of Pennsylvania. 

The 18th Congressional District is 
wholly in suburban Pittsburgh lying 


Tabulated results for poll conducted June 1964 
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mostly to the north of the city. It had 
a population of 409,219 in 1960 and the 
permanently registered voters are al- 
most equally divided between Republi- 
cans and Democrats. An exact number 
of questionnaires are sent to Democrats 
and Republicans, but no attempt is made 
to determine the political affiliation of 
those who respond, 

‘The 18th District of Pennsylvania, con- 
taining as it does a large number of 
ethnic groups, labor groups, social 
groups, and residents of all economic 
levels, does present a good cross-section 
area. A sufficient number of replies is 
received to constitute a referendum of 
public opinion in the district. 

The results follow: 


Percent 
No 

1, In general do you favor the civil rights bill now pending in Congress? a s 

2, Bbould the Constitution be amended to iit voluntary Bible reading n 25 

3. Would you vote for Federal financial 00 ‘mass transit system’ 45 b5 

4. Do you believe that the United ‘States should continue to actively oppose the 8 17 

D. Faang wuar witnessed numerous ments with Russia and Communist-bloc nations, Do you favor this tr at 5 
6. One of it Johnson's pieces of“ must” legislation is a salary raise for all Federal employees dosl to make their compensation 00) 

received by persons in loyment. Should this be donor... none 5 48 

7. Do you believe we should withdraw our milit porsonnel from active participation in South Vietnam? 38 a 

8, Should we terminate our rests agi Cul ‘exiles and permit them to conduct operations against a 0 38 

9. Would you like to see the presidential ‘candidates of both major parties engage in nationwide television debates during the fall ign?. a 3 

10. Do you feel that news networks should prodicting on the basis of partial returus the outcome of elections while some of the polls are still open’. n 29 

11. Do you support the administration's rocent economy ‘cutback in parcel post deliveries and otber postal services?... 53 47 

12, There is much pone prenar for s national f ‘emblem, Please underline which ‘would prefer: 
(a) the carnation (9 percent); (b) the rose (89 percent); (c) the corn flower {opercant); (a) the ‘mountain ianrel (42 percent); (e) the Shasta daisy (4 percent). 
Tabulated results for poll conducted January 1964 
Porcent 
Yes | No 

1. Should the Constitution be amended to. for voluntary Bible reading and prayer in the public schools? 87 13 

2. Do you think that our crash program to d a man on the moon is worth the cost and effort?. 2 T 

3. Would you id our Ekan a program?. 5 ELI 

4. Bhould we 4 o 

5, The United 15 s5 

6. Would you foreign Peace Corps? a a 

7. Do you ti st? 30 70 

Do you ital t. 57 eo 

Do you Üni 4 b 

). Bhould 57 43 

|. Do you the n a 

Bhould the Congress continue to act 88 12 

|3. Do you $3 Ww 

14, Do you cry 55 


Should School Keep in Summer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in edu- 
tational circles there has been some talk 
about the exhorbitant cost of part-time 
Usage of our great and expensive network 
of public school facilities. Empty schools 
in summer, facilities unused while the 
Students and the teachers are taking the 

hot-weather holiday, have in some 
Quarters been looked upon with increas- 
ing concern, because of the thought that 
We may not be getting a full dollar's 
Worth from our school facilities. 

But there are things to be said on the 
Other side. The Lafayette Leader, of 
Lafayette, Ind, recently said some 
of them in an editorial headed “Not 
Wasted, Really.” In it, the advantages 
of a break in the school year, rather than 
& continuous year-round program, are 
Pointed out. I ask unanimous consent, 
that this editorial, from the July 23 issue 
Of the Lafayette (Ind.) Leader, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nor Wasrep, REALLY 

Since the very beginning of our public 
School systems the school year, by custom, 
has allowed for a vacation period through the 
summer months. Many rural schools in In- 
diana operated a 7-month term until the 
arly twenties. This was probably estab- 

ed for the benefit of farm families who 
entered a busy season in early April. 

As time went by and conditions and work- 

Seasons were affected by machinery and 
More modern methods, the farm situation 
Shanged and so did the school complexion. 
Consolidations have virtually eliminated the 
Strictly rural school in Indiana. 

Most of our present-day school buildings 
Are large and imposing structures. They 
*epresent a huge inyestment of public funds. 

number of years ago the smaller school 

dings, many of them the one- and two- 
Toom variety, drew small attention as they 
Sst vacant through summer vacation 
Months, but the modern school plant draws 
Plenty of attention. 

Quite a number of folks are beginning to 
Worry about the vacant school buildings and 
their complaints are growing more frequent 
and louder each year. They favor contin- 

school operation—with only short 
aks now and then—in order to get their 
oney's worth from the “expensive facil- 
ties" now standing idle. 

ose who believe the summer vacation 

lod is entirely wasted on our younger 
Beneration are overlooking a number of ad- 
ieatages. Many of the young folks get jobs 
= the summer and are able to earn some 
their own school expense money, and at 
tag same time gain valuable experience and 
ining for the future. Great numbers of 
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school pupils attend summer church camps 
and Scout camps. Training and experience 
gained in these camps can hardly be elassi- 
fied as a waste of time. 

In this day of rapid transportation, great 
numbers of the more fortunate students 
make long summer vacation trips with their 
parents to scenic and historic spots across 
the Nation, and even to foreign lands, Forty 
or fifty years ago schoolchildren could only 
read about such places in thelr history and 
geography books, with small hope of ever 
seeing them. Such travel experience is 
hardly a waste. 

‘Add to these advantages, the change of 
tempo from classes and books to the carefree 
hours of vacation so vital to the days of 
childhood and we think it all adds up to a 
good case for a summer break. 

Furthermore, year-round school would 
not especially create a big economy in use 
of our educational facilities. Three months 
additional teachers’ salary, custodian salary, 
plus cost and operation of airconditioning in 
all structures would add tremendously to 
school operational costs. 

Our children start school at the age of 
5 or 6 and finish high school at 17 or 18. 
During those years they are crammed with 
enough education to enter college. If the 
school year is lengthened the result would 
probably be a younger college set, and we 
might have students earning their college 
degrees while they are still juveniles. Why 
the rush? 

Education is becoming vastly more im- 
portant year after year, and the facilities are 
becoming more costly with each structure 
erected. However, the quality of our high 
school and college graduates does not in- 
dicate that we are wasting our educational 
facilities by taking a summer vacation. 


“Press Internationale” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now Chicago has been the 
proud originator of a tremendously in- 
teresting and informative TV program, 
broadcast every Sunday afternoon over 
station WBWK-TV, an American Broad- 
casting Co. affiliate, called “Press Inter- 
nationale.” 

This unique program was originated 
by Bob Lewandowski who received his 
initial training in the broadcasting field 
by announcing—under fire—for the 
Polish Underground Army in Warsaw 
during the Nazi occupation of that coun- 
try during World War II. 

“Press Internationale” is perhaps the 
most unique program in the United 
States. Mr, Lewandowski has succeeded 
in assembling a panel of outstanding 
American news reporters who fortu- 
nately speak various foreign languages. 
‘These veteran American newspapermen 


report to Chicago TV audiences the 
treatment that the foreign press in 
major countries gives to the fast pace of 
world-moving events. 

It would be my hope that the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. would give serious 
consideration to televising “Press Inter- 
nationale'™on a national hookup. I be- 
lieve this program would give countless 
Americans a better understanding of 
how difficult are the problems in a 
changing world. 

Mr. Lewandowski has had a tremen- 
dous impact with his program on the 
entire Chicago land area which for many 
years was regarded as the heartland of 
American isolationism, 

By projecting, in an expert and pro- 
fessional manner, the interpretations 
that the world press gives in its own re- 
spective foreign language to world 
events, Mr. Lewandowski and his panel 
have been able to bring to Midwest 
audiences a better understanding of how 
difficult are the problems which confront 
the world today. 

“Press Internationale” is fortunate to 
have men like D. J. R. Bruckner, a re- 
porter for the Chicago Sun-Times, who 
interprets reactions of the British press; 
Mr. Hal Bruno, a writer for Newsweek, 
who interprets the Indian press; Mr. 
Dan Tucker, of Chicago's American, who 
interprets the Latin American press; Mr. 
Mike Murphy of Life magazine who 
speaks Russian most fluently, and inter- 
prets for TV audiences the reaction of 
the Russian press. There are many 
other topnotch journalists who have the 
ability to speak foreign languages who 
bring together into this interesting panel 
every Sunday afternoon a panoramic 
view of how the world press treats news- 
breaking developments. 

“Press Internationale” is synonomous 
with Bob Lewandowski. I should like to 
include in the Recorp today a series of 
recent articles about Mr. Lewandowski 
because they so expertly describe his 
background and provide an excellent clue 
to how and why he happened to origi- 
nate this truly interesting and ingenious 
TV format. 

The American Broadcasting Co., Mr. 
Speaker, is missing an excellent oppor- 
tunity to fortify the Sunday afternoon 
cultural interlude on TV by failing to 
give the entire Nation the great pleasure 
that Chicago audiences have in viewing 
“Press Internationale.” 

Some of the clippings about “Press In- 
ternationale” and its founders follow: 
[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Aug. 1, 

1961] 
“Press INTERNATIONALE” A CLICK ON 
CHANNEL 7 
(By Prancis Coughlin) 

‘The show started out as a take-a-chance 
project on channel 7. The idea didn’t come 
from the station's program or public affairs 
departments, elther. It came out of leftfield 
as a proposal by Bob Lewandowski, master 
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of ceremonies on ABC's Polka-Go-Round,” 
The idea, sounding a little fantastic a thous- 
and miles from the sea coast, was to view and 
review forelgn news through the eyes of 
foreign newsmen available in Chicago— 
some on assignment and some working with 
the local foreign language press, The title 
summarizes both content and concept: 
“Press Internationale.” 

In a good many ways, “Press Internation- 
ale” was a rash venture. Newamen to be in- 
terviewed weren't the big byliners. Nobody 
was billed as a world expert or an interna- 
tional authority. Nobody was expected to 
voice a scoop whispered to a noted corre- 
spondent in the dark of a powder factory 
by a detecting cabinet minister, 

Instead, news and comment were to be 
such as might be distilled from the foreign 
press by almost any competent reporter 
familiar with the language and in touch 
with what was going on. 

Tt should be added that Bob Lewandowski 
professed no special knowledge in the news 
field. He suggested a newsman, Richard 
Applegate, a sometime forelgn correspondent 
with experience in the Orient, and later a 
writer and reporter for radio and TV, 

‘Teamed with Applegate and Lewandowski, 
and supported by Sterling (Red) Quinlan, 
‘WBKB's vice president and general manager, 
Dick Locke took over as producer-director 

“Press Internationale” went on the air dur. 
ing the summer slump. It was not, the sta- 
tion insists, a summer replacement. It was 
a freewheeling news program slotted for 
Sunday release and launched against strong 
competition to flourish or fail on its own 
merits, It flourishes. 

It flourishes because it is a fresh approach, 
effectively mounted, well paced, and solidly 
informative, As moderator, Applegate 1s 
content to guide the discussion, to clarify an 
occasional passage, and—high praise for an 
m.c—to let each participant tell Dis own 
story in his own way. Guest newsmen have 
turned out to be alert, for the most part 
young, and unpretentious, Here, of course, 
pacing and tone are set by the producer and 
moderator, 

In any event, “Press Internationale” is an 
excellent news program of local origin in the 
brave traditions of the Chicago style. It's 
80 good, in fact, that Red Quinlan confesses 
himself in something of a quandary about it. 
Come fall, with professional football sched- 
uled for channel 7 Sundays, and with Jim 
Hagerty proposing to feed four half hours 
of major public information programs to the 
net each week, competition for news time ís 
going to be tough on ABC. 

: . . . . 
[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Apr. 3, 1961] 
Ir's THE MoLLoy—Nsw TV Smnixs on COM- 

MUNIST NEWSPAPERS 
(By Paul Molloy) 

Pravda and other Communist papers will 
be the “stars” of a new Chicago TV series 
that starts next month. 

‘The series ts "Press Internationale” which 
will be seen each Sunday at 4 pm, on 
channel 7, It will be produced by Bob 
Lewandowski (who will also serve as host) 
and moderated by Dick Applegate, former 
NBO correspondent in the Far East. 

This is how the series will work: Each 
week the current foreign-language newspap- 
ers of various countries will be dissected by 
Applegate and a panel of experts on world 
affairs, “The idea,” says Lewandowski who 
conceived the project, “is to get at the heart 
of what people behind the Iron Curtain are 
reading every day.” 

ADVENTURE IN JOURNALISM 

Newspapers used will not be foreign-lan- 
guage journals published in this country, 
but those published in Russia, Yugoslavi 
Czechoslovakia, East (and West) Germany, 
Cuba, and so on. 
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News reports and editorial comment will 
be translated on camera, and then discussed 
by local newspapermen, scholars, and diplo- 
mats. 

“We won't only discuss what the people 
over there are reading about us and the rest 
of the world,” Lewandowskt explains. “But 
we will also discuss what news does not ap- 
pear in those papers, and why.” 

“Press. Internationale," which makes its 
debut May 7, has already been sold for 13 
weeks to a Chicago savings and loan associa- 
tion by Lewandowski, well-known here for 
his “Polka-Go-Round.” Now a freelancer. 
Applegate made big news in 1953 when he 
was captured by the Chinese Reds while sall- 
boating near Hong Kong and held captive 
18 months, 

As of now, “Presa Internationale” sounds 
lke a very fine format. 

[From Newsweek, July 2, 1962} 
Tur Arona Wirn Bom 

The TV Sabbath—for the afternoon, at 
least—is a veritable warehouse full of 
couches and V-shaped desks, where earnest 
experts perch and ponder. One of the more 
interesting of these think alongs is a half 
hour local program on Chicago's ABC chan- 
nel, WBKB-TV, on which experts drawn 
from the local press corps analyze the foreign 
newspaper coverage of such current events 
as the refugee exodus from Red China, the 
Communist infiltration of South America, or 
last Sunday, the European Common Market. 

“Press Internationale,” now starting its 
second year on the air, was the invention of 
Bob Lewandowski, a 42-year-old Polish-born, 
music-hall performer who came to America 
im 1951, and who broke into television as a 
singing emcee of “Polka-Go-Round.” The 
idea for “Press Internationale” occurred to 
him because, as he recalls: “It seemed to me 
that this country didn’t know or understand 
much about what other countries think. The 
answer was to put on the alr people who 
did read foreign newspapers and were quali- 
fied to report what they sald.” 

EXPERT 

Finding such qualified panelists has been 
easier than Lewandowski thought it would 
be. “It's amazing,” he says, “that we could 
find so many outside of, say, New York. But 
they're here, and we keep looking for more 
all the time,” Nick Shuman, financial edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News, and for 20 
years an avid student of Russian affairs, is 
A typical panelist. On Inst Sunday's show, 
he noted that the Russian press, after ignor- 
ing the Common Market until May of this 
year, has begun to attack it bitterly. “They 
apparently realize,” sald Shuman, “that they 
stand to lose tremendously, and are reacting 
in panic—which of course indicates the tre- 
mendous success of the Common Market.” 

When the show first went on the air, the 
panelists (drawn each week from a pool of 
30 as the issues under discussion change) 
confined themselves mostly to reading what 
wns in their foreign newspapers, without 
much elaboration or interpretation. “But 
then,” says Lewandowski, “as the panelists 
came to be by the audience as 
experts, we let them branch out,” Now, 
instead of just reading, there is analysis and 
even forecasting. (Six months before India 
invaded Goa, viewers of “Press Internation- 
ale” learned that the attacks in the Indian 
press on the tiny Portuguese enclave indi- 
cated something was in the wind, and they 
heard that the actual invasion was imminent 
days before it occurred. Similarly, Middle 
Enstern expert Nizar Jwaldeh warned that 
the cease-fire in Algeria would not end the 
blood bath there, and Spanish analyst Dan 
‘Tucker predicted the diplomatic troubles at 
Punta del Este.) 

Lewandowski—on whose name moderator 
Dick Applegate still occasionally stumbles— 
thinks up the topics for the shows, trying, 
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even though he has to work 1¢-days in ad- 
vance, to gear them as closely as possible 
to current news. For a change of pace, he 
slips in such breathers as the spirit of 
Christmas in the Communist press, or a run- 
down of cartoons and comics, or even ads, 
that foreign papers carry. On the show, his 
role is to introduce the subject and, at the 
end, say a few words about what will happen 
the following week, 
WHOSE MR. K.? 

‘The panelists feel that often they cannot 
resolve a subject in a half-hour program, but 
they find it stimulating, Indeed they some- 
times become so thoroughly involved that 
they make the same mistake that viewers 
have often made, confusing the opinion of 
the panelist with the opinion in the papers 
on which he is reporting. Shuman, the Rus- 
sian man, takes the worst of this, and he 
recalls, “once, one of the other panelists 
threw a newspaper at me and said: "There, 
what does your Mr. Khrushchey think of 
that? I had to Jump in and explain that he 
wasn't my Mr. Khrushchev, and that I was 
just reporting what Pravda and Izvestia 

at 


[From the TV-Radio Mirror, January 1964] 
BROADCASTING—INTERNATIONAL STYLE 

He was born in Warsaw on May 13, 1920, 
and the only problem young Bob Lewan- 
dowsk} once faced was which career to 
choose: Should he continue studying at the 
Academy of Political Science—or the Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts? Then, under the 
Nazi oceupation, he chose a dangerous new 
line: Broadcasting—under fire—for the Po- 
lsh Underground Army. His life in Europe 
1s quite a saga, but it was in America * * * 
starting in 1951 * * è that the tangled 
threads of experience and talent wove into 
a pattern combining both his early dreams. 
As entertainer, Bob has been seen nation- 
wide emceelng and singing on “Polka-Go- 
Round” and he still uses his know-how se- 
lecting popular Polish music for his morn- 
ing radio shows on WTAQ and WSBC. As a 
“political student," he's electrified the whole 
Chicago area, producing and hosting “Press 
Internationale” on WBKB-TV * * * the Sun- 
day-noon program on which expert news- 
men analyze world events—as reported in 
each country’s own publications—and make 
amazingly accurate forecasts. This is the 
‘work most important to Bob * * * though 
there's a special spot in his heart for “A 
Walk Through the Curtain,” the hour-long 
documentary he filmed in Warsaw—on his 
first peacetime visit. An American citizen 
now, he hopes to go again * * * not only 
there, but other key locales. International- 
minded Bob firmly believes “in more free 
exchange of ideas and thoughts. throughout 
the world.” 

[From the Federation News] 
How Poneicn Press Views War 

(Poverty is a worldwide problem, so when 
the United States—through President John 
son—launched a war on poverty, the opening 
skirmishes got press attention everywhere. 
Press Internationale, the excellent televi- 
sion analysis of the world’s newspapers pre- 
sented on television station WBKB at 2:30 
p.m. each Sunday, examined the reaction of 
newspapers in four major areas to President 
Johnson's war on poverty, The British 
press was checked by D. J. Bruckner, labor 
writer of the Chicago Sun-Times; the press 
of India was examined by Hal Bruno of 
Newsweek; the Latin American newspapers 
were read by Dan Tucker of Chicago's Amer- 
ican and the Russian press was reported oD 
by Mike Murphy of Life magazine. Here are 
excerpta from the program:) 
BRITISH PRESS—ALL PARTIES AGREE WITH US- 

‘PROGRAM 

Rarely has the British press been so uni- 

fied on approaching any subject as it is I 
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analyzing the war on poverty—within’ the 
‘United States and throughout the world. 

Obviously, they say, President Johnson's 
Program inside this country is too small at 
the moment to achieve its immense aims. 
But just as obviously it is the beginning of 
right thinking and doing if democracy is to 
Survive in the United States; it is morally 
right and economically sound and probably 
Will work, Also, it is the most powerful elec- 
tion year message any candidate could come 
up with and furious Republicans know it. 

‘The existence of poverty in the United 
States is at least as aggravating and as inde- 
cent as the existence of the enormous pov- 
erty of the world, say the papers, and in that 
Tespect the United States is the microcosm. 
Failure to solve the problem here is failure 
to solve It in the world. 

‘The papers are more ready than any Amer- 
ican publication to take the arguments 
about poverty to their natural conclusions. 
‘Within America, if poverty is to be overcome, 
income, distribution and forces of the mar- 
ket place will have to be controlled and some 
Way will have to be found to overcome the 
injustice of concentrated wealth. 

The fact is that in the present age of tech- 
nological production and wealth, say the pa- 
Pers, the poor must run flercely just to stay 
Merely poor. Under present-age conditions, 
the poor countries of the world cannot hope 
to catch up with living standards of Western 
Europe within 200 years and with America— 
never. 

If poverty 1s to be eradicated, they say, and 
Socialist and conservative papers alike agree, 
it must be if common humanity is to sur- 
Vive, the rich must be willing to sacrifice, not 
necessarily their money, but their preroga- 
tives, control, and accumulation. This goes 
for the world as for America, And, ulti- 
mately, the wiping out of international pov- 
erty through the economic methods known, 
will require a complete revision of everything 
Mankind has ever known as international 
Monetary exchange, trade laws, and the basis 
of money itself—D. J. R. Bruckner, Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

INDIAN PRESS—POOR IN UNITED STATES? 
‘HARD TO BELIEVE 

When it comes to poverty and all that goes. 
With it—suffering, illiteracy, disease—Asia in 
general and India in particular take back 
Seats to no one on earth. South Asia can 
Slaim the dublous distinction of being the 
Most poverty-stricken region in the world. 

whole purpose of the Government of In- 
dia has been to wage war on poverty in order 
to make political freedom have some real 
Meaning for the masses of the people. 

India realizes better than any other nation 
that democracy is an unkept promise as long 
As there is human misery and an all-consum- 
ing poverty. Despite the near-miraculous 
Advances of the past 15 years, India remains 
a country where poverty dominates the scene, 
Eighty percent of the Indian people live in 
the rural villages, and they would find it dif- 
ficult to believe that poverty, as they know 
Mt, exists in the United States. 

Their disbelief is quite correct for the de- 
Bree and scale of poverty in America in no 
Way compares with the poverty of India. 
American poverty exists in pockets in each 
City and State. The poverty of the under- 
developed countries of the world is nation- 
Wide and a part of the natural way of life. 

As a result, President Johnson's war on 
Poverty in America has attracted only pass- 
ing interest in the Indian press. They ap- 
Plaud the effort, for everyone is against 
Poverty wherever it exists, and there has been 
& mixture of curiosity and mild amusement. 
For some, it may even be a bit comforting 
to know that the richest nation in the world 
Also has its bit of poverty. And, there also 
is the realistic view that the “war on pov- 
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erty” is a handy political slogan in election 
year, 

Finally, there is the sincere hope that 
President Johnson will be successful, for 
anything that strengthens democracy in the 
United States—eliminating poverty, social 
Injustice, etc—also strengthens democracy 
in India and the rest of the free world— 
Hat Bruno, Newsweek. 

LATIN AMERICAN PRESS—NATIONS LOOK TO 
TRADE FOR HELP 

‘The Latin press in general couldn't have 
cared less about President Johnson’s war on 
poverty in this country, but it is devoting 
yards of news and editorial space to the 
economic conference in Geneva. And in 
that I think Latin American judgment is 
correct, because this really is a tremendous 
story—nothing less than an attempt to re- 
make the whole world's economic structure. 

‘The Latin American commentators regard 
this as possibly the most important inter- 
national conference since the United Na- 
tions was founded; they point out that ir 
it works—if any way can be found to stabilize 
prices of raw materials and regulate inter- 
national trade—the world will have solved 
the problem that has given rise to most of 
humanity's other problems—wars, famines, 
poverty, practically anything you can name. 

‘The conference is also bringing into focus 
the clevage between the have nations and 
the have nots, which are very much in the 
majority. The Latins point out that this 
may be the new world alinement of the 
future—Latin America, Africa, and Asia 
against the United States, Europe, and Rus- 
sia—which may or may not be a very coi 
forting thought—Dan Tucker, Chicago's 
American. 

RUSSIAN PRESS—SOVIET USES “POVERTY” TO 

ATTACK UNITED STATES 


Soviet writers and reporters are having 
difficulty understanding why in the opulent 
United States nearly 50 million people go 
to bed hungry, while their contemporaries 
live in silken luxury, Admittedly, there is 
poyerty in the Soviet Union, but there is 
not the glaring and frightening gap between 
rich and poor. The Soviets give credit where 
credit is due, pointing to Michael Harring- 
ton’s book “The Other America: Poverty in 
the U.S.A.” as the keystone of the current war 
on poverty. 

American publications such as Life, News- 
week and Time contribute to the Soviet pa- 
pers—admittedly unwilling—with articles 
and photographs prominently displayed. 
Komsomolskaya Pravda ran a large article 
titled “The Alphabet of Hopelessness.” Un- 
der the letter “B,” the words “unemployed” 
and "poverty," with this article citing 5 mil- 
lion out of work. Pravda ran a picture of a 
poverty-stricken New Yorker rummaging 
through a garbage can, Izvestia ran a picture 
from Life magazine showing an out-of-work 
miner who lost his fingers in a mining acci~ 
dent. 

President Johnson's announcement of a 
war on poverty got inside space under the 
headline: “Millions of Americans Suffer From 
Need.” ‘The article honestly outlines the 
steps President Johnson will take in his war 
on poverty, being careful to cite precise 
American figures of unemployment and those 
considered to be poverty stricken. They con- 
clude the article by stating that despite Pres- 
ident Johnson's well-meaning intentions 
poverty will not be eradicated overnight, for 
its roots are deep and causes many. 

‘All told, the Soviets use poverty to attack 
the United States and the capitalistic sys- 
tem in ‘They find it difficult to un- 
derstand how such a rich country as. the 
United States can countenance such abject 
Poverty in the midst of opulence—Mrce 
Munrry, Life magazine, 
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the Supreme Court Killing Free 
Enterprise? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the for- 
ward looking and progressive Repub- 
lican national platform adopted at the 
1964 San Francisco Convention contains 
some strong support and real encourage- 
ment for all who believe in human free- 
dom, individual initiative, self-reliance, 
and the hallowed American opportunity 
system. 

Excerpts from the 1964 Republican 
platform contain these paragraphs: 

‘This administration has curtailed, through 
such agencles as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the simple, basic right of Amer- 


icans voluntarily to go into or to go out of 
business. 


The Republican Party's convention 
platform promises: 

Complete reorganization of the National 
Labor Relations Board, to assure impartial 
protection of the rights of the public, em- 
ployees, and employers, ending the defiance 
of Congress by the present board. 

‘The redevelopment of an atmosphere of 
confidence throughout the Government and 
across the Nation, in which vigorous com- 
petition can flourish. 


In a recent article in the Chicago Trib- 
une, Walter Trohan, one of the Capi- 
tol’s most respected and experienced ob- 
servers, provides some interesting infor- 
mation on why the Republican position 
on free enterprise and the right of free 
choice is of such vast and current impor- 
tance to many millions of Americans. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
‘Trohan article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT From WASHINGTON: SUPREME COURT'S 
Veupter CovLD BE DEATH KNELL FOR FREE 
ENTERPRISE 

(By Walter Trohan, chief of Chicago Trib- 

une’s Washington bureau) 

‘Wasuincton.—A case of paramount im- 
portance to the American way of life is 
pending before the U.S. Supreme Court in 
the vital weeks of the presidential campaign. 

‘The issues go to the heart of the Nation's 
social, economic, and political structure. 
‘The decision, expected around election day, 
could destroy the foundation of the free 
enterprise system. 

The problem transcends the parties in the 
case and involves the business community— 
every large business and many of the smaller 
ones. Itis of vital interest to labor. 

The problem is whether a business can be 
forced by a Government agency to continue 
to operate, even at heavy financial loss. 
The same could apply to any segment of 
a large business, If a business can be forced 
by the Government to continue for labor 
purposes, it may be forced to continue for 
any purpose, so that Government will have 
complete regulation over business with the 
free enterprise system doomed. 
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‘There also is the related problem of wheth- 
er one corporation can be held responsible 
Tor the liabilities of another. Finally, it in- 
volves the question of whether an investor 
may be told whether he may or may not 
‘withdraw his capital for other uses or no 
uses at all. 

In recent times the case would not haye 
presented such far-reaching consequences 
because the Supreme Court exercised re- 
straint under which it decided the specific 
issues before It, without reaching into socio- 
logical and political fields, 

JUDGES: “OLD MEN IN A HURRY” 

Now, the Court {s composed of old men in 
a hurry, who have pronounced its purpose 1s 
to play an “enlarged role as an instrument 
of social change.” 

It 1s entirely possible the Supreme Court 
will pick up this ball and race to the left, 
being unable to resist the temptation to re- 
verse the field of free enterprise, 

‘The facts in the case are simple enough. 
It involves the Darlington Manufacturing 
Co., @ small South Carolina corporation 
which was founded in 1883 and ran into 
financial difculties in 1937, when it went 
into bankruptcy and 41 percent of its stock 
‘was acquired by Deering, Millikin, Inc., and 
Associates, Deering-Millikin was and is a 
sales agent for various mills, including Dar- 
Uni 


gton. 

For a time the company survived but it 
found the going rough after 1952. In 1956 
the Textile Workers Union of America held 
an organization drive and won an election 
by 256 to 248 on September 6, 1956, The 
union certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board as bargaining agent, but 
the stockholdars voted to liquidate on Octo- 
ber 17, 1956, by @ vote of 194,011 to 3,774. 
‘The entry of the union into the picture was 
the final straw that broke the back of the 
company in its financial problems. 

‘The union appealed to the NLRB. A trial 
examiner ruled the closing of the Darlington 
mill was an unfair labor practice and that 
Darlington was responsible for wages up to 
the time of the closing of business, He also 
ruled that Deering-Millikin, which did not 
take over or absorb any of the Darlington 
business, did not constitute a “single em- 
ployer” with Darlington and therefore were 
not responsible for Darlington’s unfair labor 
practices and should not be required to put 
Darlington employees on a favored list, The 
trial examiner ruled also that there was 
ample justification for the decision of the 
stockholders to go out of business. The 
unton appealed. 

NLRB OVERRULES EXAMINER 


‘The NLRB overruled its trial examiner and 
‘went beyond the scope of the Labor Act. ‘The 
NLRB held that. where there is any inter- 
relationship of ownership and operation 
among corporations, the NLRB has the right 
to hold one responsible for the liabilities of 
the other, 

Even though the plant’s closing may have 
been justified for sound economic reasons, 
the board held that its closing was an unfair 
labor practice. The NLRB found it wasn't 

to order Darlington recreated, but 
ordered the payment of back wages until 
such time as the employees are offered em- 
ployment or placed on preferential hiring 
lists. 


‘The US. circuit court of appeals decided 
Darlington had an “absolute prerogative” to 
go out of business and that the NLRB had no 
authority either to prevent the plant from 
closing, or to assess damages for it. But the 
decision was a close one—3 to 2—so the U.S, 
Supreme Court could deliver a devastating 
blow to business by a reversal. 

‘This would be a staggering blow to the 
business community because no corporation 
could be sure of its financial operations, be- 
cause it could never know the holdings of all 
its stockholders, 
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Herbert Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, not all of 
the many fine tributes to Herbert Hoover 
on his 90th birthday can be preserved for 
posterity, but I would be remiss if I neg- 
lected to use the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to perpetuate the thought embodied in 
an editorial that appeared in yesterday's 
tribune-Democrat, published in my 
hometown of Johnstown, Pa. 

“The Hoover Recipe: Individual Free- 
dom” should receive the personal atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress who 
will be the richer for it. America will be 
the beneficiary if we in this legislative 
body and those who succeed us adhere to 
the philosophy of this simple recipe. If 
through our limited capabilities we are 
able to persuade our neighbors elsewhere 
in the world to strive for this manner of 
life, then we can have an added satis- 
faction in knowing that we have made 
some contribution toward bringing back 
human dignity to areas where that God- 
given prerogative has been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this inspiring editorial in 
the Concressionat Recorp at this point: 
Tue Hoover Recirxe: Inprvipvat FREEDOM 

Distilling the experience of his 90 years 
of life, on the eve of his birthday yesterday, 
former President Herbert Hoover offered his 
fellow countrymen and the peoples of the 
world the essence of human happiness and 
progress, It was contained in just two 
Words: Individual freedom. 

‘Those words are desperately needed in to- 
day's world, in which the lessons of the past 
are so rapidly being obscured and forgotten. 
They were better understood in the days 
when this Nation was established by men 
who had studied the failures of earlier civil- 
izations, and realized that the only true hu- 
man wisdom lay in freeing mankind from all 
but the most essential coerclons of govern- 
ment. 

It was this freedom which, Mr. Hoover so 
concisely points out, brought the United 
States from its small beginnings to the great- 
est power and abundance ever achieved in the 
history of the world. ‘The Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights established basic and spe- 
cific freedoms, out of which grew many oth- 
ers: The freedom of each individual to 
choose his own calling, freedom to quit one 
job and seek another, freedom to buy or not 
to buy, freedom for each person to venture, 
and to protect his success—always subject 
to the rights of his neighbors. 

“In short,” said Mr. Hoover, “we have free- 
dom of choice. And the product of our free- 
dom 1s the stimulation of our energies, ini- 
tiative, ingenuity, and creative faculties.” 

‘These freedoms were known to only a 
minute fraction of the peoples of the world 
when the United States was born; and, un- 
fortunately, they are enjoyed by only a 
slightly larger fraction of the: world’s pop- 
ulation today. The theory of not. govern- 
ing too much, on which this country’s prog- 
ress and prosperity were founded, is giving 
way in many places to the theory that peo- 
ple are not capable of governing themselves 
and must be coerced by government in most 
of the aspects of their lives. 
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Mr, Hooyer, one of the most humant- 
tarian and compassionate of men, was for 
many maligned by political propa- 
ganda of the most vicious type. No doubt 
there sre some who still believe that prop- 
aganda. He encountered a depression soon 
alter he became President, and his name 
is still associated with 1t—though it per- 
sisted for 8 years under his successor, and 
did not end until war orders from Europe in 
1940 revived American industry. 

Time has largely dissipated the false- 
hoods, and enabled the people of this coun- 
try to Judge Mr. Hoover more fairly. And it 
may be that time has persuaded a growing 
proportion of the people of this Nation of 
the timeless truth of his belief that “free~ 
dom is the open window through which pours 
the sunlight of the human spirit, of human 
dignity.” If 1t has not, so much the worse 
for all of us. 


The High Costs of Luring Industries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
competition of one section of the country 
with another, of one State with another, 
of one community with another, in the 
effort to attract. new industry to locate 
its plants there, has gone to great ex- 
tremes in some instances, 

The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel re- 
cently pointed editorially to the dangers 


Wooing Costs Too Dear?” 
torial pointed out, and detailed cases in 
evidence, the race sometimes “appears 
to have degenerated into who can come 
up with the biggest giveaway show.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

.  IxbusTer Wooa Costs Too Drar? 

Intense competition among communities 
for more industry is projecting a new dimen- 
sion which is giving some government and 
business leaders pause. 

For, what many localities started as & 
bootstrap operation with modest induce- 
ments to attract industry, now appears to 
have degenerated into who can come up with 
the biggest giveaway show. 

Recently, Fortune magazine came up with 
these examples of the trend: 

In Missouri, an industrin] village with only 
15 voters has been set up to operate for the 
exclusive benefit of corporate residents, All 
town ordinances will be drawn to make the 
area attractive to industry, and tax-free 
municipal borrowing will provide the vil- 
lage’s companies with capital, But current 
litigation, initiated by the State government, 
hopefully may quash the whole thing, 

In New Mexico, a town that desperately 
wanted industry, recently went beyond mere 
inducement—it bought a company outright 
and moved St to town lock, stock, and barrel. 

In Kentucky, a town with only 700 resi- 
dents ts financing a new aluminum plant 
with a $50 million municipal bond issue. 

Sale of municipal e tax free— 
to finance industry have had a tremendous 
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boom in recent years. Today, 26 States per- 
mit the sale of tax-free municipal bonds to 
finance new industrial plants. In other 
States, communities often provide 100 per- 
cent financing by other devices. 

‘Only three States permitted the Issuance 
of tax-free municipals for industrial plants 
in 1950. Some $500 million of the bonds 
have been sold in the past 20 years—by far 
the great bulk of them in the past 4 years. 

‘The time may well be nigh for the Federal 
Government to crack down on their overuse. 

For we fall to see how either corporations 
or communities will benefit in the long run 
from such giveaways. Certainly, the trend 
forcing the competitive escalation of induce- 
ments has reached that critical point where 
it could cost the winning locality more than 
it gains, 

And corporate managers cannot be too in- 
Sensitive to that old aphorism—“He who 
pays the piper calls the tune,” 

Corporations accepting such giveaway 

certainly should consider the pos- 
sibility that they could lose managerial 
freedom and other advantages that accrue 
When they are calling their own tune as com- 
munity citizens who are paying their fair 
share of the tax load. 


They're Building a City in My District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB CASEY 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12,1964 


Mr. CASEY. Mr, Speaker, they are 
ding a new city, an industrial park, 
&nd a new seaport in my district, to be 
the home of 180,000 people and to pro- 
Vide 25,000 new jobs. 

Clear Lake City and Bayport are being 

Planned and developed on land pur- 

many years ago by Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., and when completed, 
both will stand as a model of what 
Progressive planning can accomplish, 
I am sure my colleagues will pardon the 
Pride I take in speaking of this develop- 
Ment, and in stating that such thinking 
is what has made the Metropolitan 
Houston area the most prosperous and 
Progressive in our land. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to share the his- 
tory and background of this development 
With my colleagues, and respectfully 
draw their attention to the following 
Story from the summer issue of the 
Lamp. I believe after reading it, they 
Will feel as I do that the officers and em- 
Dloyees of Humble should be commended 
for the magnificent job in helping to 
ue the economic strength of our Na- 

The story follows: 

Humane Heres To BUILD A CITY: PLANS FOR 
AND INDUSTRIES IN RELATION TO EACH 

Ormen Taxe Smare Near Houston 
5 Near Houston, Tex., and close to the shores 
£ Galveston Bay, two related developments 
tig Sowing from the ground up; a residen- 
Ba Community called Clear Lake City, and 

Yport, a self-sustaining industrial center 
‘With its own seaport. Both are being planned. 
bre developed on land purchased by Humble 

i & Refining Co. many years ago for the 
Production of oil and gas. In both, Humble 

‘deeply interested. 
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Within 20 years, planners predict, Clear 
Lake City may have a population of 180,000 
persons. Many will work in Bayport indus- 
tries, which are expected to create some 
25,000 Jobs. Others will be employed at the 
Nation's manned spacecraft center nearby. 

But size alone does not tell the Clear Lake- 
Bayport story. Meticulous, long-range plans 
have been made to insure a healthful and at- 
tractive environment both for people and 
for industry. Wherever industry and grow- 
ing communities are spilling over from city 
limits Into woods and fields, these plans 
should be of interest. 

Houston, a city that has been doubling its 
population each decade for the last 40 to 50 
years, has a long history of growth, beginning 
with the independence of Texas. 

In 1836 Sam Houston won ‘Texas its free- 
dom from Mexico in the Battle of San Jacin- 
to, at the spot where Buffalo Bayou emptied 
into Galveston Bay. In that same year the 
village of Houston was founded some 22 
miles inland on the bayou, Thus from its 
start Houston had a lifeline to deep water, 
shipping crops and cattle by barge across 
shallow Galveston Bay to the port of Galves- 
ton, The city has always been surrounded 
by great cattle country. Even today Harris 
County, of which it is the seat, holds more 
than 100,000 head of cattle, the largest num- 
ber of any county in the United States, The 
county also found room for 1% million peo- 
ple, some 500 oll wells, and one of the heay- 
iest concentrations of industry in the coun- 
try. Houston is now the largest city In the 
South and shows no sign of slackening {ts 


The rapid expansion which began early 
in the 20th century with the discovery of 
rich olf fields nearby was further stimulated 
in 1914 when Buffalo Bayou became the 
Houston ship channel. It had been 
deepened to accommodate oceangoing ves- 
sels, and the channel was extended across 
Galveston Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. Sud- 
denly Houston became a world port. Tank- 
ers could come in to load and unload, and 
at Baytown, across the channel from San 
Jacinto, Humble built the Nation's second 
largest oll refinery. Today Houston is the 
third seaport in the country. 

‘Humble, named for a small Harris Coun- 
ty town where oil was found, has made 
Houston its headquarters since 1917. Grow- 
ing with the city, Humble has became the 
leading domestic oil company in production, 
transportation, and refining of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids, and sale of petroleum 
products. It is Jersey's major United States 
amiliate. 

In 1938 Humble, looking for additional 
reserves to support its growing needs, 
cided to buy the J. M. West Ranch of some 
30,000 acres, about 25 miles below Houston. 
‘The ranch was some miles distant from the 
Houston ship channel. It did not touch 
Galveston Bay, and it seemed far removed 
from the range of industrial or suburban 
growth, The Humble landmen who looked 
over the property recall that it was about as 
rural and peaceful as a place could be. Cat- 
tle grazed the pastures, as they still do. 
‘There were thick stands of oak along the 
water courses and of pines nearer the shore. 
Wildlife abounded—deer, turkey, quail, and 
prairie chicken, a highly esteemed type of 
partridge. The whole area, in fact, seemed 
suited to outdoor recreation as well as to 
oil and gas development, On the bay were 
fishing Villages and summer homes; adjoin- 
ing the property was a small chain of lakes, 
of which the largest was Clear Lake, Hum- 
ble built on its land a large recreation cen- 
ter with a golf course to serve employees 
both from the Baytown refinery and its 
Houston headquarters, 

‘The company was looking, of course, for 
oil and gas. The property includes two suc- 
cessful flelds—Clear Creek oil and gas field 
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and the Friendswood oll field, named for a 
small Quaker village nearby. They occupy 
& fairly modest part of the ranch area and 
will not be available for real estate purposes 
so long as they are producing. 

It was the amazing growth of Houston 
after World War II that brought about un- 
foreseen uses for the former ranch. Both 
industries and suburbs had now begun to 
spread far beyond the city limits. AN along 
the gulf coast the war had stimulated the 
growth of a vast chemical industry, includ- 
ing petrochemicals. The coastal region 
abounds not only in oll and natural gas 
for fuel and raw materials but in sulfur, 
limestone, salt, oyster shells, timber, and 
silica sand. There 1s ample transportation, 
by air, land, and sea, including low-cost 
barge transportation along the Intracoastal 
Canal. And, especially in chemicals, indus- 
try attracts industry: the whole gulf coast 
chemical complex is known as the Spaghetti 
Bow! because it is linked by more than 1,000 
miles of interlaced pipelines through which 
the plants can exchange chemical raw mate- 
rials and products. 

By far the thickest concentration of this 
new industry was around Galveston Bay. 
Along the Houston ship channel and in 
‘Texas City nearby are some 70 major indus- 
trial plants, including refineries and chem- 
ical, paper, and metals plants. By the mid- 
1950's the Houston ship channel, from the 
city to the point where it enters the bay, 
had become an impressive sight, lined with 
the towers of heavy industry. Except near 
ite mouth, where the State had built a 570- 
foot shaft commemorating the Battle of San 
Jacinto, there was almost no open space left 
on the channel banks. Where could addi- 
tional industry still find access to the sea? 

During the 1950's the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce pointed out to Humble that 
some of its 30,000 acres might be needed 
before long for further development. Hum- 
ble's property, however, did not directly ad- 
Join salt water, and in 1960, with the possi- 
bility of a new industrial center in mind, the 
company bought a narrow strip of land con- 
necting its acreage with Galveston Bay. 
Here a new ship channel could be developed, 
extending into the bay to join the existing 
Houston Ship Channel, The company con- 
sulted several engineering firms, which ad- 
vised that part of the acreage would be suit- 
able for residential development, Matters 
had gone so far before Houston became the 
“space city.” 

In 1961, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration began to show some 
interest in the Houston area as a site for ite 
manned spacecraft center, As an encourage- 
ment, Rice University offered a 1,000-acre 
parcel of the former West Ranch—which it 
had received as a gift from Humble—to the 
space agency. (The agency Inter purchased 
additional acreage from Rice.) Construc- 
tion of the space center is now near comple- 
tion, and some 4,000 workers are expected 
before the end of 1964. The eventual 
launching of the first American expedition to 
the moon will be from another site, but the 
research, the construction, and the testing 
of equipment will be done near the shores of 
Clear Lake. The astronauts live close by. 

An outbreak of space fever in Houston was 
inevitable. Signs like “Moonshot Cafe” are 
noticeable in the Clear Lake area, In the 
outlying Clear Lake district are realtors’ 
signs advertising “Inner space homes." To 
some imaginative ‘Texans, Houston's enor- 
mous, domed sports stadium, nearing com- 
pletion, seems to suggest a flying saucer. 

Clearly more housing would be needed. 
Humble, owner of by far the largest tract of 
land in the area suitable for homesites, 
called in the Del E. Webb Corp. which has 
built distinguished new towns. Humb) 

Del Webb activated the Friendswood Devel- 
opment Corp., which purchased slightly more 
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than half of Humble’s total acreage—some 
15,000 acres—as the site of Clear Lake City. 
So far, $16 million has been spent there. 
Building of the permanent community facil- 
ities has preceded large-scale construction 
and sale of homes. For example, in the first 
area being occupied, there are already a 
shopping center, a large recreation center, & 
country club, tennis courts, walks, roads, 
parks, picnic grounds, and playgrounds with 
rooket-shaped gym apparatus. 

‘The houses themselves will have some 
novel features; one model offers, as an op- 
tion, @ master bedroom with a sliding roof. 
But it is not on gimmicks or gadgets that 
this burgeoning new city places its reliance. 
Its future has been planned for at least 20 
years ahead. Adjoining it, for example, will 
be a park laid out for the use of research 
organizations attracted to the area by NASA. 

Many of Clear Lake City’s future working 
population, however, will probably be em- 
ployed in new plants to be built at Bayport. 
‘This industrial center will occupy 7,250 
acres—an area half the size of Manhattan 
Island. The connecting strip of land for a 
new ship channel that the company bought 
4 years ago will be given to the Harris 
County Ship Channel Navigation District. 
This governmental authority, over stages 
during the next 20 years, will build and 
operate a channel with complete port fa- 
cilities. ‘This will be done without cost to 
taxpayers, for the new port will be financed 
by revenue bonds that Humble will pur- 
chase, Eventually, they will be redeemed 
from the earnings of the new port, which, 
in time, is expected to add some 3.5 million 
tons a year to the volume now handled by 
the Port of Houston, 

‘The creators of both Bayport and Clear 
Lake City have avoided the careless “watch 
us grow” spirit that leads to problems in 
areas of rapid urban growth. Before an- 
nouncing their plans, Humble people studied 
the bay shore area thoroughly to determine 
what effect new industrial development 
would have there. For example, when the 
company first thought of building a new 
ship channel, it had seemed logical to bring 
the channel directly into the upper reaches 
of Taylor Lake—which feeds into Clear 
Lake—and there arrange for docks and turn- 
ing space for the ships. But local authorities 
pointed out that this would increase the 
salinity of Taylor Lake and spoil it as a 
spawning ground for shrimp, which abound 
there, With the future welfare of the shrimp 
fleet in mind, it was decided not to join the 
new ship channel to the lakes but to build 
instead an artificial turnaround basin with 
docks. Similarly, it had first been proposed 
that material dredged out for the new chan- 
nel could be dumped close by in the bay, at 
Red Bluff Reef. But it seemed that the 
oysters and sailboat enthusiasts were already 
‘using Red Bluff Reef. So, at greater expense, 
dumping will be in a more distant part of 
the bay already used for this purpose. Care 
will be taken not to muddy the lakes—Clear 
Lake City must always live up to its name, 

Pollution studies of the lake water are be- 
ing made, at the company’s expense, for the 
‘Texas Water Pollution Control Board, to 
make sure that recreational waters will be 
preserved as development proceeds. The 
findings, with recommendations for future 
methods of control, will be reported to the 
board this year. In the early 1950's State 
authorities made their own study of the wa- 
ters of Galveston Bay. This will be re- 
peated, Humble cannot, of course, control 
what other people empty into either the 
lakes or the bay, but the company intends 
that Bayport will set the best possible ex- 
ample. 

It plans, for instance, to offer to collect the 
industrial waste material of each of the new 
industries, treat it in a central plant, and dis- 
charge it through a huge concrete pipeline 
into the deep Houston Ship Channel, several 
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miles out in the bay at a point where it will 
do harm to nobody—not even the fish. ‘There 
are several advantages to centralized han- 
dling. The wastes from different factories, 
brought together, will sometimes neutralize 
one another—as in the case of caustic and 
acid wastes. Other treatment can best be 
done in a central plant, And by setting 
standards before industries build, Humble 
makes it easier for them to control costs. 

It has been demonstrated already in several 
places in the United States that an industrial 
park can be a desirable neighbor to housing 
developments. This will be true of Bayport, 
"Those woods that the Humble landmen first 
noticed many years ago will now serve the 
‘useful purpose of screening the factories 
from Clear Lake City and from the existing 
bay shore communities. ‘The plants will be 
landscaped, generously spaced, and set back 
from the property line at least 250 fect. 
‘There will be no advertising signs nearer 
than 200 feet to an arterial road—and even 
the fencing will be planned for its pleasing 
appearance as well as its security, 

The first sale in Bayport has already been 
made: Lockheed Aircraft Corp., which does 
work for NASA, has purchased 500 acres. This 
company and others will be potential cus- 
tomers for the oll, gas, and chemical feed- 
stocks that Humble can supply. Industries 
may be of many kinds—chemicals, machin- 
ery, primary metals, stone, clay and glass 
products, perhaps an automobile assembly 
plant, At their disposal will be services such 
as a pipeline right-of-way to the Spaghetti 
Bowl nearby; ample fuel of all kinds, includ- 
ing natural gas brought from south Texas; 
the main railroad line of the Southern Pacit- 
ic Railway; new expressways—and, of course, 
Bayport itself with its new channel. Humble 
expects that its new neighbors will form an 
association for such tasks as operating the 
central waste disposal plant and monitoring 
the air, 

Bayport should not only maintain but im- 
prove recreational values. For example, a 
small channel for pleasure boats will bypass 
the new ship channel and connect with the 
lakes. Communities that have been bothered 
by heavy rains will have improved drainage 
through culverts into the Bayport Channel. 
Swimming, sailing, and water skiing here- 
abouts should be as good as ever, and sports- 
men say that some of the best fishing grounds 
are adjacent to barge and ship channels. 

In presenting the advantages of Bayport to 
industrial executives, the land development 
division of Humble stresses the attractiveness 
of the entire Houston area. The city itself 
has a distinguished symphony orchestra, art 
galleries, museums, schools, universities, and 
a new center for the performing arts. Out- 
door recreation is available in the whole Gal- 
veston Bay region. Local historians recall 
that Cabeza de Vaca, a Spanish explorer, was 
enthusiastic about its possibilities in 1528. 
“All over the Jand,” he wrote, “are vast and 
handsome pastures, with good grass for cat- 
tle; and it strikes me the soll would be very 
fertile were the country inhabited and im- 
proved by reasonable people.” 

Many people in and around Houston be- 
lleve that the reasonable people are there and 
that the improvements are well in hand. 


The Human Side of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEC G. OLSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very pleased to call to the 
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attention of my colleagues the following 
article that appeared in the Baltimore 
Sun recently. The article cites the im- 
pact our foreign aid is having on the re- 
cipient nations. We are achieving more 
than just adding to the nutrition of 
human beings for with this comes the 
desire for self-improvement, and self- 
help, It is this aspect of foreign aid 
that is going to prove the effectiveness of 
these programs, 

The article follows: 

[Prom the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, June 14, 

1964] 
THe HUMAN SIDE OP FOREIGN AD 
(By Helen Henry) 

Frances Humphrey Howard, a former Bal- 
timorean now serving with the State Depart- 
ment's Agency for International Develop- 
ment, has a Job directly concerned with the 
human apparatus of U.S. foreign ald—the 
people who are helping people to help them- 
selves, 

In an assignment giving wide range and 
perspective to her experience as sociologist, 
lecturer, and student of international affairs 
(he was formerly executive director of the 
‘United Nations Association of Maryland), 
‘Mrs, Howard has been surveying at first hand 
people-to-people machinery in many parts 
of the world. 

Representing AID—the Agency that ad- 
ministers foreign relief the world over—she 
serves as liaison officer with its technical as- 
sistance and research staff and its Voluntary 
Foreign Ald Service, The assignment, as she 
describes it, “charges me with seeking ways 
to bridge the efforts of the two important 
forces which are assisting needy people over- 
seas: the American voluntary agencies with 
their programs of material ald and technical 
assistance and the US. Government, through 
{ts foreign aid program, particularly in the 
area of human resources. The goal,” she 
adds, “is to achieve more effective coopera- 
tion between Government and private groups 
‘overseas in the total U.S. effort for economic 
and social development.” 

In this emissary role she has traveled 
widely during the past year, meeting and 
conferring with officials and leading citizens 
in countries receiving U.S, assistance. She 
has observed the work. of U.S, aid-mission 
officers in cooperation with those of private 
agencies and indigenous volunteer groups. 
Speaking before many of the in-country 
volunteer groups, she has been rallying their 
own self-help efforts to alleviate social and 
economic distress, 

For it is the volunteer spirit enforced by 
material assistance, that Mrs. Howard sees as 
the real impetus to self-help, which is the 
ultimate objective of the U.S. ald program. 

‘This spirit was a tangible thing to her on 
her most recent oversea tour, a visit to five 
Latin American countries—Peru, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Mexico. 

“I was impressed," Mrs. Howard says, “by 
the budding volunteerism in Latin America. 
There is everywhere an increasing official 
support of private activities, which in the 
Past have been quite separate from their 
governments. And more women are person- 
ally involved in public nassistance—a sig- 
nificant departure in these countries where 
cultural traditions have insulated them for 
centuries. 

“"And volunteers are being trained,” she 
continued, “to work with the government in 
health programs, in the feeding of school 
children, in centers of rehabilitation, in the 
teaching of child care and nutrition. Native 
teachers are working with the Peace Corps 
to combat illiteracy. In all the countries 
where I conferred with the leaders of civic, 
youth and social voluntary organizations, the 
desire to develop their human resources 1s 
profound.” 
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AMAZED AT TURNOUT 
When Lima newspapers announced that 
she would meet with members of Peruvian 
volunteer groups, Mrs. Howard was amazed 
at the turnout. “I expected perhaps 25 or 
30 persons,” she said. “More than 150 ap- 
peared—all sorts of organizations concerned 
with the deaf, the blind, church and welfare 
missions—a broad gamut of concern. 

“The object of all the meetings and con- 
ferences with Latin American women,” she 
pointed out, “was to identify their welfare 
Programs with the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress. 


“These little groups are still weak,” she re- 
ports, “they still lack confidence in thelr own 
ability—and they lack money and skills. 

“They constantly expressed thelr admira- 
tion—and some amazement—for the multi- 
purposed women in the United States. And 
everywhere I have met with their embryonic 
volunteer groups, the women in Latin 
America were eager to know about our or- 
Banizational techniques—fundraising for 
charities, how to organize their time. 

In Quito, Ecuadoran women’s leaders con- 
sulted Mrs. Howard about their plans to 
develop a national directory of their organi- 
zations: their purpose is to establish contact 
with similar organizations in the United 
States—where, she points out, there are more 
than 1,500 volunteer groups over the country 
who are involved in one form or another 
with foreign assistance. They range from 
luncheon clubs, service and professional or- 
ganizations, to 4-H groups, homemakers, and 
religious auxiliaries. 

PROVIDES HOLDING ACTION 


As the peoples overseas gather strength 
and experience in mobilizing their own re- 
sources, Mrs. Howard sald, “AID fs mean- 
while providing a holding action important 
to their growth. And our yoluntary agen- 
cies are the best part of this action while on 
the long-term side there is need for loans 
and grants. The volunteer groups are help- 
ing to sustain their communities through 
food for peace and food for work as they 
Stimulate Latin Americans in self-help pro- 
grams.” 

The foreign-aid partnership of the US. 
Government and volunteer groups is based 
on the long experience of many private 
agencies in helping people in underdeveloped 
Areas. Their names are known over the 
World: Church World Service, Catholic Re- 
llef Service (CARITAS), Cooperative for 
American Relief Everywhere (CARE), Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Thom- 
as A. Dooley Foundation (MEDICO), YMCA 
and YWCA—to mention only a few of the 56 
agencies registered with the Agency for In- 

tional Development (through the Ad- 

Committee on Voluntary Foreign 

Ald, headed by Charles P, Taft, Dean Gordon 

Cairns, of the University of Maryland Col- 
lege of Agriculture, ts another member). 

The technical assistance and knowledge of 
these agencies has been vital to the U.S. 
Program for providing welfare, education, 
housing, rural development, health, and ag- 

tural services. For among them, in- 
deed—especially the church-related mis- 
slons—are the pioneers of foreign aid. 

“The impact of CARITAS, the relief arm 
Of the Catholic Church,” Mrs, Howard re- 
Ports, “is tremendous, particularly in Peru 
and Ecuador. It is doing a great and imagi- 
Dative work in projects of housing and child 
Welfare in poverty-stricken areas, in or- 
Banizing rural cooperatives and credit 
Unions. And it is doing an excellent job in 
monitoring the food for peace sent by the 
‘United States in support of these projects.” 

More than half of U.S. aid to Latin America 
is in food for peace, according to AID, and 
At least 10 million Latin American young- 


are now receiving food for peace sup- 
Plemental oe ais = 


feedings, mainly distributed 
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through CARE, CARITAS, and the Peace 
Corps. 
PROVIDES BALANCED DIET 

Surplus U.S. commodities in foreign-aid 
shipments include bulgur wheat, feed grains, 
powdered milk and fats (lard, butter, cotton- 
seed and soybean oils), which provide a 
reasonably balanced minimum diet for 5 to 7 
cents a day for an individual. 

Bulgur wheat, a midwestern grain proc- 
essed to resist moisture and vermin—some- 
times it is described as “Metrecal without 
fancy trimmings’—is a basic food in Latin 
America, said Mrs. Howard, especially for the 
mestizos, the Indians of the high Andes. 

There are, she noted, 7,500,000 Indians in 
Latin America, “most of them rootless and 
neglected ever since their proud spirit was 
stamped out by the Conquistadores. They 
come down from the barren mountains by 
the thousands in ‘Invasions’ to squat in the 
barriadas—the city slums—hungry and in 
abject misery.” 

‘While in Lima, Mrs. Howard was impressed 
by a community project and feeding program 
the Peruvian Girl Guides have developed 
for underprivileged children in one of the 
barriadas—the Pamplona project. She was 
the featured speaker there at an interna- 
tional training seminar for Girl Guides, ai 
tended by 65 representatives from various 
Latin American countries, ‘Their leaders 
‘were inspired, she was told, by the programs 
of U.S. Girl Scouts presented in Miami, 
where they attended an international con- 
vention. 

“The problem of the barriada,” said Mrs, 
Howard, “has attracted the best of Peace 
Corps and AID missions, for this ts a great 
threat in areas of violence.” 

DESKS AND BOOKS LACKING 


Theer are 600 Peace Corps volunteers in 
Peru, she said, who are encouraging the de- 
velopment of native skills for self-help. 
‘They are teaching carpentry, to build com- 
munal schools (she attended the dedication 
of one of them). ‘The ministry of education 
in Lima is supplying teachers to the bar- 
riadas—but, she observed, desks and books 
are lacking. 

the many Latin American projects 
in which U.S. agencies are playing a part, 
Mrs, Howard was especially moved by the 
“minga”—an Indian collective, rooted in an- 
cient Inca tradition, She visited one of these 
minga-communals: 400 Indian families who 
are creating their own community on a 
mountain above Quito, capital of their an- 
cient empire. Whole families, including the 
children, pitch in the work of hacking out a 
mountain road and laying the foundations 
for new homes. 

They receive food-for-peace rations once 
a week, which, Mrs. Howard says, they re- 
gard, in their tradition, as a reward for car- 
rying out their responsibility, rather than as 
pay for work done. 

Peace Corps husband-and-wife teams are 
teaching Indians how to build communal 
ovens in which to bake bread, in communes 
where CARITAS distributes food for peace, 
and how to make clothing out of the wheat 
sacks. 

“Latin America is not mañana,” Mrs. How- 
ard declares, "It is today. They need sur- 
vival for today. They are hungary. They 
lack normal basic needs. AID missions are 
making a pilot impact, setting the example 
for self-help—but they need, desperately, 
much more than money: they need human 
concern for the development of their human 
resources.” 

‘Mrs. Howard's visit to Latin America was 
given a wide press coverage, which played 
up the fact that she is the sister of Senator 
Honeer H. Humpsey, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota, who has warmly supported the Alliance 
for Progress. 

“Hunent's visit last year to Latin American 
countries was mentioned everywhere I went,” 
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said Frances Humphrey Howard, “and I am 
sure lt had a bearing on the cordial welcome 
given me. In a little Venezuelan village I 
was met by a delegation of children who 
came to tell me that a bat he had given 
them last year with some baseball equip- 
ment had been broken, and would I please 
tell him to send them another one.” 


Trains 19 Spanish-Speaking Staffers in 
Ship Sanitation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr, FORD. Mr. Speaker, most Mem- 
bers are well aware of the dedication of 
the doctors and nurses that serve aboard 
the hospital ship SS Hope, that great 
white ship that carries American medical 
know-how to the farfiung nations of the 
world. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I wonder how many 
‘Members are aware of the fine job being 
done aboard the ship by the lesser 
known but equally dedicated staff mem- 
bers who back up the medical personnel 
with their own valuable skills. 

Such a person is William Vyn Meier, 
of Grand Haven, Mich., who, at 19 years 
of age, is the youngest member of the 
permanent staff of the Hope, currently 
anchored off Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

As chief of sanitation, this young yol- 
unteer works long hours and long weeks 
at a negligible salary, supervising 19 
Ecuadorans sclected from various Guay- 
aquil hospitals to work aboard the mercy 
ship and learn the young American’s 
skills. 

Working side by side with his Span- 
ish-speaking counterparts, Meier demon- 
strates modern methods of maintaining 
sanitation in a hospital and imparts the 
same good will and perseverance as the 
physicians, dentists, nurses, and medical 
aides aboard the floating medical center. 

Mr. Speaker, the following article, 
printed in the Grand Haven Tribune, 
documents the hard, worthwhile work 
performed by this fine young American 
emissary. 

‘TRAINS 19 SPANISH-SPEAKING STAFFERS IN 
SHIP SANITATION 

‘The SS Hope, which is now in Guayaquil 
at the peak of a very successful visit to 
Ecuador, boasts a number of outstanding 
activities, led, of course, by its teaching pro- 
gram in the medical and paramedical aspects, 
as well as in nursing training aboard the 
ship, The programs on the ship and ashore 
are such that in the public eye, the People- 
to-People Foundation’s message to Ecuador 
is being felt and acknowledged by all the 
personnel that have come in contact with it. 
However, some of the departments that are 
seldom mentioned by the press are, at times, 
just as important in carrying on the train- 
ing mission of the hospital ship. 

As an example, we can cite the sanitation 
department, which is the main responsibil- 
ity of William Vyn Meler, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William A. Meter, 1809 Gladys. He is the 
youngest member of the permanent staff of 
the SS Hope. This 19-year-old young man 
left the United States to go with Project 
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Hope and help the people of Ecuador. When 
he first signed up for this project, he knew 
what his responsibilities were to be; never- 
theless, he had little {dea of the problems he 
would have to encounter, 

The first surprise was, of course, the dis- 
covery that he had 19 Spanish-speaking per- 
sons assigned to him, who were to take care 
of the sanitation maintenance of the hos- 
pital area on the ship, These 19 persons 
were selected from the various hospitals in 
the area of Guayaquil, and it is Vyn's Job 
to train them in the proper sanitation pro- 
cedures that are carried out in a hospital. 
The language barrier created some disadvan- 
tages. Vyn had to learn, as fast as he could, 
how to translate the main terms that he 
would need to carry on his job, Problems 
arose when some of the personnel could not 
adapt themselves to strict schedules and to 
thorough cleaning procedures. In time, the 
personnel that did not live up to par were 
nt back to the institutions, and new sub- 
stitutes who accepted the strict disciplinary 
measures instilled by Vyn, stayed aboard, and 
are carrying on a very good program. 

Now Vyn has a very capable helper, a young 
man from the military hospital, who acts as 
his first assistant; and, when Vyn is not 
available, aids in the supervision of the 
sanitation of all the areas. 

Besides the maintenance of the wards, the 
offices, and the clinics, Vyn’s duties include 

screening of personnel records for 
tests for parasites, tuberculosis, and other 
health hazards. The laboratory, too, 18 in- 
volved in Vyn’s activities, Because of hos- 
pital regulations, cultures have to be made 
two or three times a week in different areas 
to insure proper sanitation. The handling of 
linen, movement of patients, transportation 
of patients back to thelr homes or to other 
hospitals are other activities in which Vyn 
is asked to partake. Many times he has to 
leave the ship to drive medical personnel 
to the areas where the Hope program has 
clinics. 

His day begins at 7:30 in the morning, 
when the workers arrive from the downtown 
area in a special bus chartered by the Hope 
National Committee for the transportation 
of medical and service personnel to the ship 
Hope, docked 8 miles south of Guayaquil. 
At this time, Vyn's duties are to make sure 
that all personnel arrive on time and to as- 
sign them to their specific tasks in the hos- 
pital, After that, he inspects the various 
areas, observing the performance of the per- 
sonnel and making sure that they are fol- 
lowing the procedures which are written In 
Spanish and posted in each area, 

Oftentimes he finds that the easiest way 
of explaining correct cleaning methods is to 
demonstrate the way things are to be done, 
and working side by side with his men, Oc- 
casionally he provides additional training 
by showing films on hospital sanitation 
which illustrate the reasons why he expects 
his personnel to be thorough in their work. 
Despite his youth, all the workers very re- 
spectfully address him as “Mr. Meler,” even 
though some of them are older than Vyn. 
Surprisingly enough, he has fewer problems 
with the older workers than with some of the 
young ones. 

When the ship Hope first arrived in Guaya- 
quil, on the stat were two other young men 
around Vyn's age; but they soon decided to 
go back home. Vyn stayed and continued 
his tasks assuming his responsibilities un- 
fllnchingly. Long hours and weeks without 
days off have not been important to him, 
since he knows his contribution to the proj- 
ect is instrumental in the organization of a 
complete program in a hospital. 

‘The day Vyn returns to the United States, 
he will have in his possession an experience 
that very few men of his age can boast—the 
challenge of going to another country with 
little knowledge of the language, to do a job 
completely new to him; dealing with people 
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of other environments, and learning to un- 
derstand them, to help them and to work 
with them, 

‘What the future has to offer Vyn ts hard 
to say, but he will be successful at anything 
he wants to do, if he tackles it with the same 
perseverance, good will, and dedication that 
he has shown as chief of sanitation of the 
hospital ship Hope. 


Federal Courts Usurp Power of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12,1964 


Mr,DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the historic 
ruling of the Supreme Court of June 15 
ordering reapportionment of State Legis- 
latures solely on the basis of population, 
completely ignores the fact that the 14th 
amendment was not intended to prevent 
States from establishing legislative sys- 
tems best suited to their individual 
needs. 

This decision is causing much con- 
sternation and fear among millions of 
our citizens who are commencing to won- 
der where next the High Court may 
strike a blow at individual freedom. 

An editorial appearing in the August 
10 issue of the Salina (Kans.) Journal 
reflects this growing concern and points 
up the urgency of legislative action be- 
ing taken to offset the effects of this de- 
cision. 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL Courts USURP POWER OF THE PEOPLE 

It is understandable that metropolitan 
Wichita, with power to gain, should be en- 
thusiastic for reapportionment of the Kansas 
Legislature on a basis of population. 

In the last shift of district, this area 
boosted its representation to 18 seats and it 
is eager for another shuffle of the House to 
gain even more, 

Even so, it 1s hard to see why the Wichita 
Eagle, chief spokesman for the grab, should 
‘oppose a constitutional amendment to pre- 
vent the Federal courts from usurping a 
power that belongs to the people. 

‘The Federal courts as they now are operat- 
ing can overthrow State constitutions ratified 
by both the people of the State and the 
Congress of the United States. They can 
nullify reapportionment plans approved by 
the voters of a State. And they can specify 
the areas of the local districts by metes 
and bounds. They have done so in Okla- 
homa which is now without a legislature 
unless a new election is held in accordance 
with Federal court specifications. 

Manipulation of district boundaries can 
deprive people of effective votes, as any stu- 
dent of gerrymandering knows. Minority 
groups may be put with majority groups 
so that the former are overwhelmed and 
impotent, To give Federal judges, who are 
beyond popular control, this power to gerry- 
mander is dangerous indeed. 

By history, tradition, by right and until 
now by law, the creation of districts has 
been a legislative and not a judicial func- 
tion. It was one of the duties of the people 
through their legislature under their Con- 
stitution. 

But the Federal courts have overthrown 
the constitutions, the legislatures, and the 
people. Such an abuse certainly must be 
corrected. 


August 12 


No reasonable man can argue against the 
power of the Federal courts to insure that 
congressional districts are apportioned ac- 
cording to population, that is, to see that it 
is done, not specify how it should be done. 

Nor is it unreasonable to argue that the 
Federal courts should protect individual lib- 
erty by insuring fair representation in State 
legislatures as provided by State constitu- 
tions. 

But when the Federal courts overturn con- 
stitutional systems modeled after the Federal 
plan and designed for the protection of 
minorities, the Federal courts are wrong. 
When the Federal courts usurp the legislative 
function by establishing State districts, the 
Federal courts are not only wrong but ap- 
proaching tyranny. 

A corrective constitutional amendment 
cannot be ratified too quickly. 


The Freedom-Loving People of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in pur- 
suing our Nation’s campaign for freedom 
among all the peoples of the world, there 
is no worthier cause than that of the 
freedom-loving people of the Baltic 
states of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Many immigrants and offspring of im- 
migrants from these Baltic nations now 
reside in the Waukegan-North Chicago 
area of my 12th Congressional District 
in Illinois. It is natural, therefore, that 
these American citizens should be work- 
ing particularly for their relatives and 
friends overseas whose freedom was 
stamped out when the Soviets moved 
in, in the course of World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, a select committee of 
this House determined—in 1954—that 
the involuntary incorporation of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia in the Soviet 
Union was contrary to establish prin- 
ciples of international law. Our nation 
has never recognized the Soviet regimes 
in these countries which the Soviet Union 
pretends to include in its orbit. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 351, urging 
the President to bring this subject to the 
United Nations in the hope that the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in pursuance of its au- 
thority, could order the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops, secret police, and other 
Soviet personnel from the once free na- 
tions of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; 
and that the political prisoners of these 
three nations now exiled in Siberia or 
other parts of the U.S.S.R. might be re- 
turned to their families and rightful 
homes. 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the 
magnitude of this problem, our Nation 
should continue in its efforts to assist 
these Baltic states in freeing themselves 
from Soviet domination in the hope that 
one day, in the not-too-distant future, 
the freedom-loving people of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia may be liberated to 
aid in furthering the cause to which 
America is dedicated. 


1964 
American Legion’s Position on Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12,1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp an article from the 
American Legion Firing Line. 

The American Legion's article is self- 
explanatory and speaks for several mil- 
lion members and their families. The 
resolution in support of my amendment 
passed at the post level, then the district 
organization, county and State conven- 
tions, and finally passed by the national 
conventions. This starts from the “peo- 
ple” and not from some high level indi- 
vidual. 

The article follows: 

‘THE AMERICAN LEGION'S POSITION ON PRAYER 
AND BIBLE READING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
One of the most thought-provoking sub- 

Jects ever to be debated by Americans is the 

current situation regarding prayer and Bible 

reading in public schools. The American 

Legion's national, mandated policy on this 

subject 1s contained in Resolution No. 25, 

adopted by the 1963 national convention, 

and Resolution No. 43, adopted by the na- 
tional executive committee at the spring 

1964 meetings. On December 19, 1963, Na- 

tional Americanism Director Maurice T. 

‘Webb mailed a memorandum to members of 

the national Americanism commission de- 

partment Americanism, chairmen, and mem- 
bers of the national Americanism council, 
con: information about discharge pe- 
tition No. 3 in the Congress, introduced by 

Congressman Fuawx Brcxer, of New York. 
‘The Becker petition was the result of in- 

action on the part of the House Judiciary 

Committee to hold hearings on this vital 

Subject. The December letter pointed out 

that it was reported that 122 Members of 

Congress had already signed discharge peti- 

tion No. 3. 

On April 15, 1964, a memorandum from na- 
tional Americanism chairman, Daniel J. 
O'Connor, was sent to department com- 
Manders, national executive committeemen, 
and department adjutants, advising that the 
Judiciary Committee chairman had decided 
to call hearings on this subject. Chairman 
O'Connor was to testify on May 6, however, 
due to delays, his testimony was actually 
given on May 21. Thousands of letters were 
forwarded to the American Legion’s Wash- 
ington, D.C., office from every section of the 
country, These letters were addressed to the 
Judiciary Committee and urged the commit- 
tee to take positive action to report pending 
legislation out of the committee so that the 
full House of Representatives might have the 
opportunity to vote on a proposed, constitu- 
tional amendment allowing prayer and Bible 
Yeading in public schools, or some other ap- 
Proach which would accomplish the same 
Boal. Tt is interesting to note that, on April 
15, 111 Members of Congress had introduced 
bils or resolutions, calling for a constitu- 
tional amendment allowing prayer and/or 
Bible reading in public schools. 

‘The hearings on this subject were con- 
cluded the early part of June and it appeared 
that the Judiciary Committee would not re- 
Port a bill of any kind out of the committee 
On this subject. On June 15, 1964, Congress- 
man Becxer again called for more signatures 
to the discharge petition in order to secure 
the additional 52 congressional signatures re- 
Quired for the discharge petition to be suc- 
cessful. On June 23, national Americanism 
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chairman, Daniel J. O'Connor, sent a memo- 
of the national Amer- 


additional efforts to secure the additional 
52 signatures required. 

Firing Line would like to point out that 
the discharge petition is only a vehicle which 
could be used to allow the Congress to con- 
sider this vital subject. 

We believe that the readers of Firing Line 
would like to be made aware of just what has 
transpired in relation to this subject of pray- 
er and Bible reading in public schools since 
the 1963 national convention. At the same 
time, we feel that many readers of “Firing 
Line” will want to take action by contacting 
their Congressman, requesting that he sign 
discharge petition No, 3. 


Jurist Airs School Prayer View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about the attitude of the judi- 
ciary with respect to the Supreme 
Court's decisions on prayer and Bible 
reading in the public schools. A recent 
letter to the editor of the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel by Judge Harold E. Achor 
of the Supreme Court of Indiana is illu- 
minating upon this point, and I am 
pleased to include it herewith: 

Jurist Ams ScHoo. Prayer View 
To the Eorroz: 

Many people are concerned because sev- 
eral renowned clergymen, who purport to 
speak for the major churches of America are 
actively opposing a constitutional amend- 
ment which would again permit religious 
activities in our public schools. I concur in 
this concern, Personally, I find no reason, 
in logic or experience, which justifies their 
action. 

After the New York prayer case, these 


state in prayer that they acknowledge the 
existence of God and ask His blessing on 
their parents, teachers, and country; rather, 
the prayer was said to be objectionable be- 
cause it was formalized. Its prohibition 
was “justified” on the ground that if this 
prayer could be recommended for use, the 
children could be asked to repeat other 
formalized prayers prescribed by the state 
or some dominant church, to the suppres- 
sion or exclusion of all other churches. 
‘This could ultimately result in the estab- 
lishment of a state church. 

To me it was no more logical to prohibit 
the children of New York from repeating this 
reverent but simple prayer because it con- 


the possibility that he might monopolize the 
industry. 

‘However, the fact that prayer was for- 
malized was only an incident to the Supreme 
Court's decision. Subsequent decisions 
demonstrate that the Court's resolve is to 


of government, beginning 
schools. Nevertheless, these clergymen con- 
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tinue to vocally support this revolutionary 
development. 

Is this new concept good for America? 
teach us? America was 


currency. There are few expressions of re- 
Higious devotion which exceed the last verse 
of “America.” In our schools, prayer and 
the reading of the Bible were an approved, 
if not prescribed practice from the founding 
of our country. Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and Easter exercises, all religious activities, 
were the most significant events in the 
school calendar. In the tradition of these 
religious declarations and practices, America 
has been blessed above all other nations. 
America has thus verified the Biblical exul- 
tation that “Blessed is the nation whose God 
is the Lord.” 

But now we are told by our courts and a 
few clergymen that these practices of 200 
years are all wrong and can no longer be 
tolerated, We are told that the proper place 
for the teaching and practice of religion is in 
the home and in the church, and not in the 
public schools. But can we expect greater 
respect for religion, greater morality, fewer 
dropouts from school, or less delinquency 
and crime, by removing all religious teaching 
and practices from our schools? The evi- 
dence is otherwise. 

Religion is neither taught nor practiced in 
most of the homes of America. Is the 
church equal to the need? A large percen- 
tage of our people are not affiliated with any 
church, and many who are church affiliates 
are no more than that. Furthermore, most 
children who attend church are under its 
influence no more than 1 hour a week. 
‘The church and the home need all the sup- 
Port and assistance possible in developing 
today’s child “in the way he should go.” 
The Bible commands: 
acknowledge Him.” 
not only the home and the church, but also 
the schools, 

Hanow E. ACHOR, 
Judge, Supreme Court of Indiana. 


Speeding Interstate Highway Construction 
Can Save Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
long since favored accelerating the prog- 
ress of construction of our Interstate 
Highway System. Ihave done so on the 
ground that it is needed as a measure 
to cut down on accidents, property dam- 
age, suffering, and death. I have intro- 
duced legislation for acceleration of the 
construction of interstate highways. 

Comparisons of accident statistics on 
controlled-access highways with those 
for other roads not so controlled show, 
time after time, that proper construc- 
tion for safety does eliminate accidents. 
Recent figures from Indiana confirm 
that truth. 

Recently the Michigan City, Ind., 
News-Dispatch cited some figures from 
the record of the 270 miles of the Inter- 
state System now completed in that 
State. Iask unanimous consent that the 
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first three paragraphs of that editorial, 
from the Wednesday, July 29, issue be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

War's Mone IMPORTANT? 

Indiana's 270 miles of interstate highways 
open to traffic handled more than 85,000 
vehicles daily during the first 4 months this 
year, yet contributed only 3 of the State's 
312 traffic deaths during this period. 

‘During the same 3 months, only 148 prop- 
erty-damage accidents occurred on the con- 
trolied-access highways. On other State 
roads and streets there were 38,154. 

An accident analysis according to the Indi- 
ana Highways for Survival newsletter, shows 
another 50 persons could have lost their 
lives in Hoosier trafic mishaps had not the 
270 miles of interstate highway been in use, 


Happiness Is a Wheat Deal With 
Hungry Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


oF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents, Mr. Phil Acton, 
owner of the Elk Ridge Cafe, Blanding, 
Utah, sent to me a clever and satirical 
article on the wheat deal with Russia by 
the noted commentator, Paul Harvey. I 
thought my colleagues would enjoy read- 


ing it. 
Happiness Is 4 Wueat Dea Wrra HUNGRY 
RUSSIANS 
(By Paul Harvey) 


Wheat is what if you don't have enough of 
you go hungry. 
Wheat is what the Russians dont have 
enough of. 
Hungry Russians are unhappy Russians. 
What they need to make them happy is 
‘wheat. 


Happiness is a wheat deal. 

Gold is what íf you don't have enough of 
you go broke. 

Gold is a precious metal which Fort Knox 
‘has less and less of. 

Broke Americans are unhappy Americans. 

Gold is what the Russians offer us for wheat. 

Happiness is a wheat deal. 

But the Russians don’t have any gold to 


spare right now. 
So they offer money, which is the same 
thin, 


g. 

Except that they don’t have the money right 
now. 

‘They need credit. 

Credit is what if you have enough of you 


It's a deal, 

Hardheads are U.S. bankers who say “No.” 

They say the Russians have not yet paid 
their debts from World War II. 

‘The Export-Import bankers are not hard- 
heads. 


‘They will loan the Russians money— 

If you will cosign the note. 

So the Russians get the wheat and charge 
tt— 


‘To you. 
Russians, who were becoming unhappy with 
their unworkable isms are happy again. 
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American politicians, less embarrassed by 
stockpiled wheat in an election year, 


are happy. 

Khrushchev is smiling. You are happy. 

Happiness is a wheat deal. 

Expensive is what American ships are to 
carry wheat. 

Cheap is what foreign ships are, 

Foreign ships are what carry U.S. wheat. 

A discount is what a customer gets when 

he does business in cash. 

A discount is what it takes to close the deal 
and make the Russians happy. 

A discount is what the Russians get because 
they do business in cash. 

Your cash. 

Happiness is a wheat deal. 

Cuba is where the Russians say the wheat 
won't go. 

A foreign ship is what sailed from Canada 
with wheat. 

Cuba is the first place It docked. And un- 
loaded. 


“T1 bury you,” is what Khrushchev says. 
A shovel is what you give him, 

And anybody who objects— 

Is an extremist, 


Panama Canal 50th Anniversary: 
ger Over Panama” 


“Dan- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on August 
15, 1964, the Panama Canal organiza- 
tion will celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of the formal opening of the great wat- 
erway to traffic. The Bobbs Merrill Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., has appropriately 
chosen this time as the publication date 
for a book by Jules Dubois on “Danger 
Over Panama.” 

A newsstory about the forthcoming 
publication follows: 

{From the Washington Daily News, 
July 31, 1964) 
DANGER OVER PANAMA 

Jules Dubois, noted Latin American cor- 
respondent has chosen an unusual and po- 
tentlally hazardous time and place to intro- 
duce his book, “Danger Over Panama,” 
published by Bobbs Merrill Co. 

The time: August 15, the 50th anniversary 
of the opening of the Panama Canal. The 
place: Panama City, where Mr. Dubois will 
‘be on hand to cover the trouble or violence 
that may crop up on the anniversary. 

‘Mr. Dubois is no stranger to dan- 
ger in troubled Latin American countries. 
In the course of nearly 20 years as Chicago 
‘Tribune correspondent and 14 previous years 
of experience in these areas, he has been 
beaten, nearly strangled by Red “goon 
squads,” threatened by machine guns, con- 
fronted Fidel Castro, ignored the Cuban dic- 
tator's efforts to strave him out of Havana, 
defied Communist attempts to lynch him, 
and has documented and exposed the threat- 
ened Red takeover, based on his firsthand in- 
vestigations. 

He asked his publishers to make available 
his new book, “Danger Over Panama,” for 
the first time in a Panama City bookstore 
on the day the Reds may try again to stir up 
trouble. Panama Communists tried to stran- 
gle him in 1951. 

‘Mr. Dubois believes that the violence in 
Panama is merely part of the pattern of sub- 
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version by which Moscow hopes to win con- 
tinental beachheads among the 200 million 
people of Latin America. 


Let’s Stop Confusing Civil Rights With 
Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
well established and known fact that an 
exceedingly small group of Negroes par- 
ticipated in the recent riots. It 1s not 
so well established that there is a dis- 
tinct difference between civil rights and 
these “uncivil riots.” As this editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 5, 1964, points out, civil rights 
and riots are not linked by a cause-and- 
effect relationship. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues as being an explicit 
statement clarifying the confusion on 
this point in the minds of some people: 

Sror Conrusine RicuTs WirH RIoTs 

After the riots of Harlem, Brooklyn, Roch- 
ester, Jersey City, and elsewhere, it is im- 
perative that every sane citizen, white or 
black, settle on two guidelines for peace: 

The civil rights cause is a good and a 


one. 

‘The anarchy of vicious lawlessness will not 
be tolerated. 

Each of these outbreaks of violence has 
demonstrated that there is a pile of dynamite 
waiting to be exploded by some incident, 
followed by criminal disorder and the ne- 
cessity that force be met with superior force 
in the restoration of order. 

‘The lamentable part is that civil rights 
have gotten mixed up with riots in a cause- 
and-effect relationship, and that the vandal- 
ism and looting (done by a minority among 
the Nogroes) come to be regarded as the 
evidence of unrest demanding correction by 
government and society. 

‘This Is a confusion of events. It puts the 
reckless mob in the same stream with the 
Negro quest for equality in jobs, education, 
housing, politics and every other legitimate 
right. And this is wrong. In a nation of 
law and order, we have surely not come to 
the point where social Justice shall be com- 
manded by hoodlums with bricks and gaso- 
line bombs, 

It is a fact, of course, that a grent revolu- 
tion is in progress. The Negro rightly de- 


law and morality, to help. But the struggle 
for equality cannot be equated or packaged 
with riots. For this is a tragic denial of 
the civil rights principle itself. 

Perhaps there will be other outbursts, 
sparked by some incident or bad leadership 
or lack of understanding and communica- 
tion. The obligation on all is to be alert, 
and to work for lasting solutions. ‘The 
dangers are plain to see; they must be 
avoided by care, intelligence and the willing- 
ness to invest in prevention. 

But one great immediate necessity is to 
insist everywhere on the separation of racial 
Justice, which is what the social revolution 
is all about, from the poison of lawlessness. 
Let's consider them as two parallel but dis- 
tinct problems, both to be vigorously mas- 
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tered as required, and thereby make sense in 
reducing the dilemma. 

In short, stop confusing civil rights and 
uncivil riots. 


Commonsense on Apportioning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


or INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, there 
is concern among many Members of 
Congress about the results of the recent 
Supreme Court ruling on reapportion- 
ment of State legislatures. 

Legislation to correct this action has 
been introduced and hearings have been 
held on bills introduced by Indiana's 
good neighbor and friend and my con- 
gressional colleague the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu]: 

A very sensible and responsible solu- 
tion has been offered by Senator DIRKSEN 
which would allow the States to work out 
their own problems without interference 
and meddling by the Supreme Court. 

In support of the Dirksen legislation, 
which has been offered also in the House, 
the Indianapolis Star published on Au- 
gust 8 an editorial outlining the need for 
this bill. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial in its entirety in the RECORD 
in order that all Members of Congress 
can examine the merits of this bill, The 
editorial is as follows: 

COMMONSENSE ON APPORTIONING 

Senator Evererr Dmxsen, of Ilinois, has 
introduced in the Senate a carefully worded 
bill which would give State legislatures 4 
years of breathing time on the Supreme 
Court's mandate that both houses of all leg- 
islatures must be apportioned on a strict 
population basis. 

One special merit of the Dirksen proposal 
4s that it would accomplish the purpose of a 
delay without in any way undermining the 
argument that the Federal courts have no 
business telling State legislatures how to 
apportion themselves. The Dirksen bill does 
hot include any language which su; af- 
firmation of Federal court jurisdiction, It 
simply provides an automatic stay of legis- 
lative apportionment suits when requested. 

Tt is important to avoid acknowledgement 
of Federal jurisdiction in any congressional 
act aimed at relieving the situation, and 
especially in proposing a constitutional 
amendment to provide permanent relief. 
There is now no foundation in the Consti- 
tution or the laws for Federal court author- 
ity to rule on the legality of the composition 
of a State legislature. The only basis for 
court suits is the Supreme Court's own pe- 
culiar interpretation of the powers of the 
Federal judiciary. 

‘The Court's assumption of this jurisdic- 
tion is a usurpation of power which the Con- 
stitution does not give to any branch of the 
Federal Government. What is needed in 
answer is an action which spells out the 
specific point that control over the com- 
Position of their legislatures is a reserved 
Power of the States. The most surely ef- 
fective way to do this is by constitutional 
amendment. 

It should not be an amendment which 
Specifices any basis on which a legislature 
may be apportioned, or any method of ap- 
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proving or carrying out apportionment. It 
should be an amendment which simply says 
that there is no Federal jurisdiction over 
the composition or apportionment of State 
k tures. 

Delay of court actions in reapportionment 
suits is vital to allow time to deal with the 
situation through the relatively slow process 
of constitutional amendment. If an ade- 
quate amendment is proposed and submitted 
to the States, and if the necessary majority 
should fail to ratify it, so be it. The Federal 
courts could proceed with the business of 
laying down rules of legislative apportion- 
ment. But in that case the States them- 
selves would have consented to this shift 
in the Federal-State balance of power. The 
argument that it is a usurpation of power 
would no longer be persuasive. 

Meanwhile such a delay as provided in the 
Dirksen bill would prevent a chaotic realine- 
ment of legislatures. 

The objection may be raised that this 
would allow rural domination of legislatures 
to continue until these same legislatures 
have a chance to vote ratification of the 
amendment and thus achieve self-perpetua- 
tion. This is a valid objection. But it can 
be met quite easily. 

In proposing a constitutional amendment, 
Congress can specify that ratification be by 
referendum instead of by the legislatures. 
‘This was done in the repeal of the prohibi- 
tion amendment. ‘The question would then 
be directly in the hands of the people, and 
surely no one can argue the propriety of that. 


Award of a Smith Kline & French Foreign 
Fellowship for Medical Students to 
Lawrence Y. Kline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call attention to the recognition ac- 
corded a medical student from my con- 
stituency who has been awarded a Smith 
Kline & French foreign fellowship for 
medical students. Lawrence Y. Kline 
of Santa Monica, Calif., a junior in the 
University of California School of Medi- 
cine, Los Angeles, has been awarded a 
$1,422 fellowship which will enable him 
to broaden his medical training by assist- 
ing and observing at a neuropsychiatric 
center in Nigeria. 

Son of Mr. and Mrs. Louis H. Kline, 
2606 Highland Avenue, Santa Monica, 
Calif., Lawrence Kline is one of 29 Amer- 
ican medical students who have been 
awarded Smith Kline & French Labora- 
tories foreign fellowships by the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges. 
‘The fellowships are supported by a grant 
from the Philadelphia prescription drug 
firm, 

Kline left for Africa in June and is 
stationed with the Neuropsychiatric 
Center at Aro Hospital in Abeokuta, 
western Nigeria, for several months. He 
is considering a career in psychiatry, and 
at the Nigerian institution he is assisting 
with and observing pharmacotherapy, 
electroconvulsive therapy, individual 
psychotherapy, group psychotherapy, 
and occupational psychotherapy, all 
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under the supervision of his sponsor, 
Dr. T. Asuni, medical superintendent. 

In addition to serving as the provincial 
mental hospital, Aro is responsible for 
the general health of all the villages sur- 
rounding it. Consequently, Kline also 
will add to his medical experience in the 
busy outpatient clinic which deals with 
physical diseases. 

Now entering its fifth year, the Smith 
Kline & French foreign fellowships pro- 
gram was established to provide an op- 
portunity for American medical students 
to broaden their medical horizons in cul- 
tures far different from their own. In 
the past 4 years 123 fellows have served 
at hospitals and clinics in 40 countries of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 


The Late Honorable Clair Engle 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic death of my good friend and col- 
league Cram Encte was more than simply 
a loss to those privileged to have known 
him. It was more than the loss to this 
Congress of a skillful legislator and dedi- 
cated public servant. It was a loss to 
the very spirit of America, to that in- 
domitable trait of national character 
which raised our great society out of the 
wilderness. For above all, CLAIR ENGLE 
was a fighter. He fought for his coun- 
try, for his State, and always for his 
principles, 

During his long tenure in both the 
House and Senate, his seemingly inex- 
haustible supply of energy became pro- 
verbial. He worked tirelessly in the in- 
terests of his constituents in both Cham- 
bers. Much of what has made Califor- 
nia the leading State in our Nation is 
directly traceable to him. It was CLAIR 
EncLE who championed the mighty Cali- 
fornia Central Valley reclamation proj- 
ect. It was Cram EncLe who time and 
time again secured the Federal assist- 
ance vital in the harnessing of the vast 
resources of our State. The Sacramento 
Valley Canals, the Folsom Dam and the 
‘Trinity River project are all lasting mon- 
uments to his memory, It was CLAR 
Encie who, as chairman of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, gave the crucial impetus to Federal 
aid to irrigation, flood controls, and water 
conversion projects, which now promise 
to transform the arid areas of our south- 
west into verdant and bountiful gardens. 

But Ctar Encte was more than merely 
a “one State” or “regional” Senator. His 
sense of duty to his State was always 
tempered by a higher regard for the in- 
terests of his country. As a Senator, 
Crair Encie devoted himself to the ex- 
pansion of American trade, the problems 
of the aging, and the problems of small 
businessmen. A national statesman in 
the finest sense of the word, CLAIR ENGLE 
stood in the forefront of those devoted 
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to the help of our Nation's forgotten, poor 
and downtrodden. 


and lonely battle. 
height of his powers by a terrible dis- 
ease, he refused to be counted out. Who 
does not remember his gallant determi- 
nation to discharge the duties of his of- 
fice in the face of overwhelming handi- 
cap and personal suffering? Who can 
forget that unconquerable will, which, 
roused by a devotion to principle and & 
deep historic sense, summoned CLAIR 
from his deathbed to participate in the 
resolution of the great contest over the 
Civil Rights Act. 

Senator EnGte’s last struggle was his 
greatest and most difficult. It was the 
fight for human dignity in the face of 
the impossible, CLam ENGLE won his 
fight—he died with honor. 


Temporary Tax To Go Someday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF TLLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
public is showing increasing disenchant- 
ment with the wartime imposed excise 
taxes, and as I have so often urged the 
House, the time is long past due when 
they should have been abolished. 

We recognize, however, the target date 
for us who would abolish these taxes is 
the 1965 session, and we will work to 
that end in the next session of Congress. 

The Chicago Heights Star, a semi- 
weekly publication in south ‘suburban 
Cook County, in an editorial of Sunday, 
August 9, discusses a bit of the history, 
as well as the attitude of the Government 
toward excise taxes, I suggest this edi- 
torial commentary merits the attention 
of the Members and insert it into the 
Recor at this point: 

As We Sex Ir: Temporary Tax To Go 

Sommepay 

Some observers believe that prospects are 
good for repeal or reduction of the “tempo- 
rary” Federal excise taxes imposed on s0- 
called luxuries during World War II. 

We would certainly hope so, 

Perhaps it was considered a luxury during 
the war to buy such articles as cosmetics, 


function of a lady's handbag to that of the 
pockets in a man’s trousers; yet only one is 
taxed as a luxury. 

It is possible that excise taxes on some 
actual luxuries should be continued. But 
certainly the field should be carefully scru- 
tinized, and taxes on articles which have 
become a commonplace part of the average 
American's life should be eliminated. 

It is ironic that Senate-House conferees 
killed a Senate-approved attempt to abolish 
the wartime taxes this year. For this is the 
year of the great income tax cut to spur the 
economy. It is calculated to create more 
buying, more jobs, and in the long run more 
Income and more income taxes collected. 
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Would not elimination of the excise taxes 
produce more buying, more Jobs, and more 
revenue from income taxes? 

But there is a political difference between 
Income taxes and excise taxes. The former 
show up on the paycheck, and the working- 
man-voter has a periodic reminder that he 
has received a favor from Washington in the 
form of a reduction thereof. ‘The excise tax 
is almost a hidden part of his and 
is frequently regarded as a segment of the 
purchase price. 

In the effect on the economy and business 
there is no such difference. Yet there is 
small wonder that little effort is being made 
to be consistent. Even as the income tax cut 
is advertised as an avenue to more spending 
money, social security taxes continue to 
pyramid, taking away a substantial amount 
of the added take-home pay and leaving the 
economy just about where it was when we 
came in. 


Tire Manufacturers Moving Further Into 
Retail Distribution—Let’s Stop It by 
Enacting H.R. 560 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years we have seen a larger and 
larger encroachment upon the independ- 
ent businessman by manufacturers own- 
ing or controlling the retail outlets for 
their products. A flagrant example of 
this is the rubber tire industry. This 
unfair competition with the small busi- 
nessman is leading more and more to the 
time when there will be no independent 
tire dealers. The following ad which 
appeared in the July 27, 1964, edition of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch indicates the 
expansion of the Goodyear Co. into the 
retail field: 

Her Wantro—Men, Bors 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., now opening 
the largest service store in St. Louis. Needs 
experienced: service manager, ignition me- 
chanics, brake and alinement mechanics, 
auto air-conditioning mechanics, engine and 
transmission mechanics, tuneup mechanics, 
tire servicemen, tire servicemen (earth- 
mover). Outstanding incentive program 
with guaranteed base salary plus complete 
fringe benefits. All new latest model equip- 
ment, John Bean Visualiner, Ammco brake 
equipment, 14 automatic hoists, Sun tune- 
up department, latest convenience equip- 
ment. John Bean Visualiner, Ammco brake 
year Service Store, St. Louis, Mo. 


What one tire manufacturer does the 
others will soon do; all of which reduces 
the number of independents in the tire 
sales and servicing field and all of which 
will eventually eliminate those inde- 
pendents. 

In the 87th Congress I introduced a bill 
to prohibit manufacturers of motor ve- 
hicle tires from engaging in the retall 
distribution of their products. In this 


article 
from the July 31, Moet edition of the New 
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York World Telegram announcing the 

expansion of United States Rubber Co. 

into the retail field of off-the-road indus- 

trial tires: 

‘Unrreo STATES Russer Exranps OFF-ROAD 
‘Tre OUTPUT 


United States Rubber Co. has embarked 
on a major expansion program for off-the- 
road tires with a capital investment of $13 
million, it was disclosed today by George R. 
Vila, president and chief executive officer. 

The company’s expansion plans are based 


attributable to the 
dustry’s use of off-the-road tires on graders, 
earthmovers, and other large construction 
vehicles, 

NEED INCREASES 

The Nation's requirements for large ve- 
hicle tires have been increasing constantly 
each year. “Demand for U.S. Royal off-the- 
road tires is expected to increase by 10 per- 
cent between 1965 and 1966,” Vila said. 

‘The demand after 1966 is expected to in- 
crease on an average of 10 percent a year 
for the next 3 years, according to Vila, 

Under the expansion program, three new 
off-the-road tire retreading plants will be 
built in the vicinity of Denver, Los Angeles, 
and Dallas. The plants will be the largest 
of their kind in their respective areas. 

‘The new subsidiary of United States Rub- 
ber Co., Construction Tire Service, Inc., has 
been formed to handle the sales and service 
for the three plants. 

NEW SALES UNIT 

In connection with the $13 million expan- 
sion, the company has formed a new off-the- 
road tire sales department. Henry B. Hitch- 
ins has been appointed manager of the de- 
partment. 

He will coordinate field and sales planning, 
and merchandising of off-the-road tires. He 
was formerly product manager for commer- 
cial tires and has been with the company 
since 1947. 

Modernization and expansion of giant tire 
production facilities at the company’s Eau 
Claire, Wis., plant also falls within the ex- 
pansion plans. 


Senator Clair Engle 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to pay tribute to the 
memory of the late Senator CLAIR ENGLE 
whose tragic death at the height of his 
years has saddened his colleagues in the 
House and Senate and his many friends 
in California and across the Nation. 

CLam ENGLE was a fighting liberal Dem- 
ocrat whose concern for our country’s 
forgotten and deprived citizens guided 
his outstanding legislative career even 
to the final tragic days of his life. His 
courageous appearance in the Senate to 
vote for the civil rights bill was the mark 
of a man for whom duty and dedication 
to principle were shining stars. 

Mrs. Rhodes joins with me in extend- 
ing deepest sympathy to Mrs. Engle and 
to the other members of his family. 


1964 
Tribute to Morris Cafritz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr, JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, & dis- 
tinguished Member of the other body, 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West Vir- 
ginia, a former Member of this House, 
has served on the board of the Metro- 
politan Police Boys’ Club in the District 
of Columbia for nearly 20 years. 

On Sunday, August 2, he delivered the 
principal address at the dedication of the 
Morris Cafritz Administration Building 
for the Boys’ Club summer camp at 
Scotland, Md, 

In this address, Senator RANDOLPH 
paid a richly merited tribute to the late 
Mr. Cafritz, an exceptionally fine, public- 
spirited citizen of Washington and a 
longtime supporter of the Metropolitan 
Police Boys’ Club. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include Senator RANDOLPH’S 
address: 

Max ladies and reer tame as- 
zociates and members of the Metropolitan 
Police Boys’ Club, and friends of our former 
coworker Morris Cafritz: It is a privilege 
tor me to be with you this afternoon. We 
share in a memorial for a man who was close 
to the hearts of us all. 

In the brief history of American democ- 
racy we have effectively demonstrated that 
the ultimate achievement or failure of our 
system will rest with the individual citizen. 
It is the shopkeeper, factory worker, farmer, 
housewife, and salesman who must, in the 
final analysis, bring strength, purpose, and 
direction. 


‘As members of organizations or special in- 
terest. groups, and in day-to-day living we 
exercise an influence on the thoughts and 
Feactions of those we meet. Ours is the re- 
Sponsibility, therefore, to be informed. We 
must make every effort to be knowledgeable 
on the current issues and seek an under- 
Standing of our traditions and heritage. 
With this background we are prepared to 
make a more meaningful contribution to the 
molding of effective government and a whole- 
some society. 

In addition to being informed and perhaps 
faually as important, is our responsibility 

to be active in the community process. It 

has been truly said that “faita without 
Works. is dead'—and all our wisdom and 
knowledge are of little value if we are apa- 
thetio. We are participants and not merely 
Spectators. As American citizens we are the 
most important element in our Republic and 
Rot merely the fortunate recipients of its 
benefits. It ia the dedication and integrity 
of each person that dictates what we are to 
Accomplish. It ís our challenge to overcome 
the temptation to sit allently and allow 
Others to carry our burdens—to assume a 
Passive part in the tasks of our democracy 
and to give only slight attention to its prob- 
Jems and programs. This is not the seed of 
Success, or the environment from which 
have sprung the significant messages and 
Movements of the past. Such indifference 
Will spell failure in the age of space Just as 
it ould have tn a bygone era- 

„The philosopher William James has said: 

‘Be not afraid of life, Believe that life is 
Worth living and your belief will help create 
the fact.” 

Morris Cafritz believed that life was worth 
living. He was a doer, a participant in the 
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American. process, a leader in community, 
church, and business, His life was 

proof that enlightened participation must 
‘be the cornerstone of positive. citizenship. 

From a modest beginning Morris Oafrita 
sealed. the heights of achievement. He also 
knew the disappointments and sorrows which 
come to all men of deep conviction and he 
withstood them. He emerged as a public 
spirited leader who shared his. counsel, his 
wealth, his abilities, and his honest efforts in 
furthering the public interest. His was a 
respected voice in civic affairs. He was a 
cherished friend of many Members of the 
U.S. Congress. He has incredibly helpful in 
carrying forward countless philanthropic 
projects. He maintained a position of emi- 
nence in his chosen professional field. And, 
through it all, he was a devoted husband, 
a loving father, a faithful friend. 

‘These qualities of Morris Cafrita may be 
best expressed by another reference to Wil- 
liam James. In a letter to his sister on the 
occasion of the purchase of a summer home 
‘Mr. James exclaimed with joy that it had 
“14 doors and they all open outward.” Such 
was the world of Morris Cafritz—an open 
‘world of many doors, all opening out. 

The Metropolitan Police Boys’ Club wis 
of primary interest to Mr. Cafritz and has 
known the forward thrust of his enthusiastic 
assistance. From 1940 to 1942 he served as 
president of the club and for approximately 
26 years he worked actively as a member of 
the committee responsible for the adminis- 
tration of this camp. 

Morris Cafritz believed in young people 
and he believed in the city of Washington. 
He served the best interests of both by sup- 
porting the camp and giving generously of 
his time and effort. It is fitting, therefore, 
that we give recognition to the accomplish- 
ment of this selfless man by dedicating in 
his memory the Morris Cafritz Administra- 
tion Building. 

I am grateful that I was blessed with the 
friendship of Morris Cafritz. This relation- 
ship, however, was not unique, for his 
comradeship with his fellow man was a con- 
stantly enlarging and happy circle. Those 
who gather today share a common Joy that 
this circle included them, 

‘Morris was a gentle and a good man, By 
the enduring qualities of life he was a truly 
great man. 


Congressman Burton on the Poverty Bill 


SPEECH 
HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 8, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I speak in support of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s war on poverty, This 
important legislation ts a major step 
forward in the struggle to end poverty 
in America and to provide all our people 
with the means to achieve and enjoy a 
fuller life. 

Of considerable interest to me is the 
formula by which funds under the vari- 
ous titles of the act will be allocated. 
In discussing this matter with the floor 
managers of the bill, including my dis- 
tinguished colleague from California, 
Congressman James Roosevett, I have 
been assured that the data used for com- 
puting the number of public assistance 
recipients in the various States will be 
the latest available monthly figures. 

The committee report made reference, 
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as an illustration, to the number of 
public assistance recipients for January 
1964. I was assured that later monthly 
figures than January 1964 would be used 
for the purpose of computing the num- 
ber of monthly public assistance recipi- 
ents and that January 1964 was merely 
the latest available month at the time 
that the committee report was compiled. 

I have relied on this assurance that the 
latest monthly date will be used, because 
to do otherwise would most unfairly dis- 
criminate against California, whose pro- 
gram to extend aid to families with 
dependent children was not established 
until February 1964 and whose caseload 
in this connection has not yet stabilized. 


Adopt a New Immigration Policy Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to draw the attention of my col- 


sion, I have introduced H.R. 7740 which 
would do so, The editorial is completely 
correct in pointing out “The United 
States will not fully have mounted its 
war against discrimination until it re- 
vises its unfair immigration law.” Our 
present immigration law based on the 
national origin of this country’s popula- 
tion in 1920 is indeed discriminatory and 
violates our democratic principles. I 
urge all my colleagues to read the fol- 
lowing editorial: 
[From the New York Times, Aug, 11, 1964] 
A New Laaonation POLICY 

The United States will not fully have 
mounted its war against discrimination until 
it revises its unfair immigration law. 

Immigration quotas are now to 
each country on the basis of the national 
origin of this country’s population as of 1920, 


assigned quotas. Since the vacancies can- 
not be transferred, the real effect of the sys- 
tem is to cut down immigration far below 
the authorized total and to shut the doors 
to many people from less favored lands, 

As Attorney General Kennedy told Con- 
gress recently, this system is a source of glo- 
bal embarrassment to the United States. 
Other nations—especially those whose citi- 
zens are discriminated against—reject and re- 
sent the implication that they belong to 
“lesser breeds.” 


ents and attainments this country needs. 
And they separate thousands of familles of 
American citizens with close kin abroad, 

‘This is, in short, a system that should be 
abolished, and President Johnson, like Presi- 
dent Kennedy before him, is ga 
program to abolish it. ‘There is no intention 
‘of raising the Immigration total above the 
165,000. a year now authorized—a small 
enough number for a nation approaching 200 
million in population. And immigration 
from any one country would be limited to 10 
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percent of the authorized total. But the na- 
tional origin quotas would be abrogated 
gradually over a 5-year period during which 
unfilled quota numbers would be redistrib- 
uted to countries wanting and needing them. 
‘The Congress should say yes before adjourn- 
ment, $ 


A Youth’s Tribute to J.F.K. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


oF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, after 
the assassination of our beloved late 
President John F. Kennedy there were 
many tributes written in his memory. 
One of the most touching is one which 
was written by a San Antonio, Tex., 
youth. 

In a recent letter to me the youth, 
Jerry Boozikee, a sophomore high school 
student, said: 

Last year on Thursday, November 21, 
Harlandale High students were dismissed 
early to have an opportunity to see Presi- 
dent Kennedy as his motorcade came by on 
5. W. Military Drive. I was advertising man- 
ager and columnist for the Chief, newspaper 
of Harlandale High, so naturally I was on 
the scene, The next day the news of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assassination was unbeliev- 
able for myself and all Harlandale students 
who had seen him the day before. 

‘The assassination of this great man moved 
me so much that I decided to write a me- 
mortal to President Kennedy. Not just a 
common memorial, but a memorial that 
must equal the great qualities that made 
him such a great President. 


Jerry's tribute was first published in 
the Chief and the paper was later rec- 
ognized by the Wall Street Journal 
Newspaper Tund as having one of the 
top 10 high school memorials to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. It has also been repro- 
duced in “The Smoke Signals” literary 
magazine and has, of course, received 
wide recognition by the San Antonio 
newspapers, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to share with 
you this memorial to John F. Kennedy 
which appears as follows: 

[From the Chief, Harlandale High School, 
San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 20, 1963] 
In Memontant 
(By Jerry Boozikee) 

Harlandale students were dismissed early 
November 21 for a rare occasion—to get a 
glimpse of President John F. Kennedy as he 
traveled on the last lap of his journey to 
Kelly Air Force Base. It is a rare occasion 
when a city so far away from the Capital 
can be host, even for a few hours, to both 
the President and the Vice President of the 
‘United States and the Governor of the State 
at the same time. 

Tt would have been a particularly meaning- 
ful day, and it would have been long re- 
membered as the day the President waved 
helio to us. Indeed, it was a memorable day, 
felt more intensely, perhaps, by us than by 
most, for we were among the last to receive 
that friendly greeting. The next day he was 
assassinated. Our children will some day 
beseech us for the tragic detalls of that 
death, 
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But it is not for these reasons alone that 
our school was especially touched. Governor 
Connally went to school here, Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson is a personal friend of some 
of our faculty who attended college with him. 
In common with all Texans, we feel the 
shame that the tragedy happened in our 
State. 

Though his tenure of office was only 3 
years, Mr. Kennedy will leave an indelible 
image in the hearts of Americans, Improved 
conditions in the cold war, furtherance of the 
cause of world peace, and important work in 
the field of civil rights will be remembered 
as a few of his great contributions to the 
history of the Nation and of the world. His 
immortal inaugural address will live as a 
great historical document. 

We shall remember him as the great martyr 
of the 20th century. He gave us, the youth 
of the Nation, a perfect example to follow. 
We admired ‘him for his patriotism, his 
reverence and respect for his parents and 
family, his concern for his fellow men, and 
for his devotion to the pursuit of knowledge. 

President Kennedy, perhaps more so be- 
cause of his tragic death, will remain etched 
in our minds, It remains for us to follow 
his example and continue the quest for bet- 
terment of our country, the world, and of 
ourselves. Only then, President Kennedy 
will not have died in vain. Like the eternal 
flame on his tomb, his memory will linger 
on, 


The All-Purpose Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


(OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year, Congress recognized an Air 
Force need and moved to close our air 
defense gap by authorizing a new im- 
proved manned interceptor—IMI—air- 
craft. About this time, President John- 
son announced the A-11 to the world, 
and Secretary McNamara called it an 
interceptor. ‘The $40 million authoriza- 
tion was dropped from the pending 
legislation. 

Now the administration has wheeled 
out the A-11 in a different costume play- 
ing anew role. On July 24 the President 
announced the SR-71 as a strategic re- 
connaissance aircraft. The SR-71, once 
billed as an interceptor, is nothing more 
than the A-11 with a new designation. 

Perhaps the administration is trying to 
create the illusion of vast improvements 
in our defense strategy by using the same 
airplane as the answer for every require- 
ment. President Johnson should settle 
upon one story about the A-11. Is is an 
interceptor or is it for reconnaissance? 
It cannot be both. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a penetrating editorial on this 
subject written by Mr. Robert Hotz in 
the magazine Aviation Week & Space 
‘Technology, August 3, 1964. 

The editorial follows: 

‘Tue ALL-PURPOSE AIRCRAFT 
(By Robert Hotz) 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara has 
been searching with limited success for an 
all-purpose aircraft during the three and a 
half years of his Pentagon stewardship. But 
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it remained for President Lyndon B. Johnson 
to discover the perfect all-purpose aircraft 
that can meet technical and political re- 
quirements with equal ease. Tt is the Lock- 
heed A-11, commissioned by the Central In- 
telligence Agency in 1959. The A-11 was 
designated during the last years of President 
Eisenhower's administration, began fight- 
testing in President Kennedy's administra- 
tion and became a television star under 
President Johnson's tutelage. 

President Johnson has appeared in na- 
tionally televised press conferences twice in 
the last 6 months to extoll the technical 
virtues of the A-11 and demonstrate its poll- 
tical flexibility, and all of its wonders have 
not yet been fully revealed. We predict 
that the A-11 will become a regular per- 
former during the presidential campaign 
television season, although even some of its 
closest associates may have diMculty recog- 
nizing it in the costumes that may be de- 
vised for campaign purposes. 

There is no argument among either tech- 
nical or political experts on the fact that 
the A-11 is a cleverly bred aerial racehorse 
and a genuine engineering tour de force by 
designer Clarence (Kelly) Johnson and his 
Lockheed “Skonk Works” team. ‘The area 
of argument, which seems certain to increase 
in acrimony and rise in decibels as the presi- 
dential campaign progresses, is in the various 
guises in which the basic A-11 has been pre- 
sented to the American people by President 
Johnson and its unusual deployment in a 
political fire brigade. 

At the time of President Johnson's first 
A-11 announcement, his administration and 
Defense Secretary McNamara were engaged 
in a bitter fight with Congress over whether 
some $40 million should be appropriated for 
initial development of a new long-range su- 
personic interceptor for the air defense sys- 
tem. In his initial announcement, President 
Johnson said A-11's were then ot Edwards 
Air Force Base, “undergoing extensive tests 
to determine their capabilities as long range 
interceptors.” ‘This was substantially cor- 
rect, since the first A-11 arrived at Edwards 
a few hours before President Johnson àp- 
peared on television, and eventually some 
tests were made with rocket armament in- 
stalled internally and externally on an A-11 
designated YF-12A for this purpose. 

We predict that the results of these tests 
will remain forever buried under a security 
blanket, Young pilots of the Air Defense 
Command will grow old before an A-11, YF- 
12A or any similar beast of this design will 
grace their operational flight lines. How- 
ever, Defense Secretary McNamara went even 
further than the President and told his press 
conference that the A-11 had been developed 
originally as an interceptor and implied that 
the $40 million was not for the start of a 
new aircraft design but simply for further- 
ing of the A-11 program. Neither of these 
statements was accurate. ‘This produced suf- 
ficient confusion among the legislators for 
Congress to drop the $40 million from the 
budget, thus killing development of any new 
generation of interceptor aircraft, Skillful 
Piloting of the A-11 scored its first political 
victory. 

At the same time, the U.S. supersonic 
transport program was in the doldrums. 
More than a dozen foreign airlines that had 
made cash deposits for places on a non- 
existent production line were wondering 
whether they had bet on the wrong horse. 
President Johnson quickly dispelled their 
gloom by noting that, “the development of 
supersonic commercial transport aircraft will 
also be greatly assisted by lessons learned 
from this A-11 program, for example, one 
of the most important technological achieve- 
ments in this project has been the mastery 
of metallurgy and fabrication of titantum 
metal ***," 

How the mastery of titanium had been 
achieved in Mach 3 A-11 aircraft already 
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flying, at the same time the perils of titan!- 
um were cited by Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara as a reason for rejecting the Boeing 
Mach 2 F-111 (TFX) design, has never been 
clearly explained. Nor is it likely to be. But 
the A-11 scored another political victory. 

Now President Johnson finds himself fac- 
ing a Republican opponent who holds an Air 
Force major general’s reserve commission and 
is an active Jet pilot with thousands of hours 
of flying time in his logbook. ‘This candidate, 
‘Senator Barry Goupwarer, has severely criti- 
cized the administration for its failure to 
continue development of manned aircraft 
with strategic capability to supplement bal- 
listic missiles, and has indicated he will 
make defense policy a major issue. 

On July 24, 9 days after Senator GOLDWATER 
won the Republican nomination, President 
Johnson “revealed” development of a new 
manned mach 3 strategic reconnaissance sys- 
tem called the SR-71, ‘The only mention of 
the A-11 in this statement was the notation 
that the SR-71 used the same type J-58 en- 
gine as the A-11, Later, Pentagon spokesmen 
reluctantly admitted that Lockheed built the 
SR-71. The SR-71 was, of course, the A-11 
with still another designation pasted on its 
‘titanium skin. But many Congressmen were 
fooled, and unthinking daily newspapermen 
and wire service reporters failed to catch the 
deception and spread the news across the 
Nation of the new billion-dollar aircraft 
program. 

‘The inception of this program also was 
conveniently shifted from 1959 in the Elsen- 
hower administration to 1963 In the Kennedy 
Administration. Anybody familiar with alr- 
craft development cycles knows that if this 
program were really started in 1963, it would 
be impossible to deliver operational aircraft 
to Strategic Air Command in 1965, as Presi- 
dent Johnson stated, 

But in the confusion that now reigns on 
What the SR-71 really is, much of the thrust 
of Senator Goupwaten’s criticism has been 
blunted and the A-11, YF-12A, SR-71, and 
Supersonic transport research aircraft has 
Scored its third political victory. Only two 
More to go to become a genuine ace. 

We suspect that the next chapter in the 
checkered career of the A-11 will be the 
“revelation” at the most opportune political 
moment that it can be a bomber, too, thus 
eliminating any further need for develop- 
ment of the B-70, AMSS, or any other type of 
Advanced manned striking system. 

For a new aircraft that is either § or 2 
Years old, depending on which television pro- 
gram you watched, the A-11 has had an 
Amazingly versatile career. We wonder if 
Lockheed has the facilities to build as many 
of them as Defense Department obviously 
Will request.. 


Not by Bread Alone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Raymond 
Moley, writing in Newsweek magazine, 
Clearly points out Senator GOLDWATER'S 
deep concern for “the whole man” as the 
Senator's key theme in his acceptance 
Speech at the Republican convention. 
Since the speech has been so extremely 

by some, I am sure many 
of my colleagues would benefit from Mr. 
Moley's commentary and I include it in 
the Recorp. 
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‘The commentary follows: 

[Prom Newsweek, Aug. 17, 1964] 
Nor By Baran ALONE 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Two short sentences in Senator GOLD- 
water's acceptance address in San Francisco 
which mentioned “extremism” and “mod- 
eration” seem to have diverted most com- 
ment from the essential theme of the speech. 
‘The key to the specch’s meaning and to 
Gotpwarsr’s domestic philosophy is found in 
the repetition of the expression “the whole 

‘The first sentence after the preliminaries 
was a dedication to “the ultimate and un- 
dentable greatness of the whole man.” A bit 
later he argued that government shouldbe 
the “durable ally of the whole man.” And 
still later he declared that “the whole man” 
was the reason for “instituting orderly gov- 
ernment in the first place.” 

One of the very few among many com- 
mentators who perceived the real meaning 
in the speech, James Reston, said that the 
Republican candidate had “raised some basic 
questions which have troubled men since the 
days of Aristotle.” 

That mention of the ancient philosophy 
who has been the tutor of great statesmen 
for centuries was most appropriate, For in 
phrasing Gornwarer's ideological position in 
this campaign two or three of his assistants 
were as conscious of Aristotle's political and 
ethical views as was Jefferson when in the 
Declaration he substituted Aristotle's word 
“happiness” for “property” in his trilogy of 
unalienable rights. 

‘THE COMPLETE LIFE 


Aristotle's comments on statecraft, which 
are as pertinent today as they were when 
they were written, held ethics to be indi- 
visible from politics. The real purpose of 
government is to help the citizen find the 
good for man, That good he calls happiness, 
a supreme value which is a composite of 
many lesser values in which material means 
is only one. Happiness is what makes the 
complete life 

‘The concept of liberty 1s implied because 
the individual is left free to establish his own 
priority among the various components of 
his happiness. That is why Jefferson added 
"in pursuit of.” ‘The “whole man,” therefore, 
must be considered in shaping political pol- 
icies. 

‘There is nothing abstruse about this the- 
sis. Any individual can understand It by a 
bit of self-examination. He may be well 
housed, well fed, and well clad but still feel 
incomplete. Material means is only one 
factor in the good life. “Man liveth not by 
bread alone.” 

‘Thus Gorpwarer has challenged a refrain 
which has been the obsession of liberal 
Democrats for 30 years. In the great depres- 
sion it was essential to stress the material 
means for survival. But because political 
‘appeals based upon material benefits from 
government won successive elections and be- 
cause politicians are the creatures of habit, 
their “dialog” centered on material bene- 
fits long after the depression had faded away. 
Finally, their speeches and platforms have 
become mere catalogs of government 
handouts—tirst bread, then bread and but- 
ter, then Jam on the side, and finally cheese 
with the pie. 

A CYNICAL APPRAISAL 


‘These people have not realized how far 
they have drifted toward Marxian material- 
ism. In 1952, when the Democratic slogan 
was "You never had it so good,” I wrote that 
this meant “not the good life but the goods 
of life." President Johnson’s campaign slo- 
gans will probably be a reiteration of what 
the Democrats have been saying for decades. 
He will be the prisoner of a ritual. 
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Instead of stressing the complete life for 
the whole man, this ritual inherited by the 
President will suggest a sterile, disciplined, 
vitamined life on a bleak plateau of uni- 
formity over which ride the inspectors, reg- 
ulators, and police of a mechanized bureauc- 
racy. The individual's status is that of a 
statistic—a card in a computer. 

‘These appeals limited to the issues of the 
stomach and purse reveal a cynical appraisal 
of man. ‘They neglect his loyalty to and 
pride in his home ties, community relations, 
ancestry, traditions, religion, and patriotism. 
He lives for these, too, and for them on occa- 
sions Invites privation, suffering, and even 
death. 

Gorpwarsr’s thesis is not that the material 
needs of the individual should be neglected. 
He {s saying, rather, that the moral and 
spiritual values inherent in liberty also have 
thelr place in political discourse. 


Results of Public Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past several months, I have been 
polling my constituents to determine 
their views on a selected number of im- 
portant national issues. The results of 
my poll have now been tabulated. In 
forwarding the results of my current 
questionnaire to my constituents, I have 
written to them as follows: 


Avoust 1964, 

Dear Frenn: Congress has been in almost 
continuous session since I arrived here in 
January 1963, 20 months ago, Thus, my 
duties as your representative in Washington 
have prevented me from personally discuss- 
ing issues and problems with many of you. 

The haye been useful in 
bridging the gap between New Hampshire 
and W Your views are valued 
guides for my thinking, although I must and 
do accept full and final responsibility for my 
votes on the floor of the House. Inside, you 
will find the tabulated resulte of my 1064 
questionnaire. 

Tt ts interesting to note how quickly some 
issues change. For example, when my ques- 
tionnaire was prepared last spring, no one 
could have guessed that the Supreme Court 
would hand down such a far-reaching deci- 
sion as it did when it required that both 
bodies of a State legislature must be ap- 
portioned soley on a population basis, Be- 
cause I disagree with that decision, I have 
introduced legislation proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to allow States to 
apportion at least one house on a basis other 
than population, if they choose to do s0, by 
a referendum vote, 

Congress is now pressing for adjournment, 
which has created a tremendous rush of 
legislative business. This has made it tm- 
possible for me to reply personally to all of 
the comments and questions on the ques- 
tionnaires returned, although I have read 
them carefuly. To those of you who did 
reply and comment, my sincere thanks. 

‘Yours very truly, 
‘James C. CLEVELAND, 
Member of Congress. 


The results of my 1964 questionnaire 
and my comment thereon is as follows: 
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Resulis of 1964 questionnaire 


Yes No 


"he recently enacted Federal tax cut— 
A. loss of Government's deficit 
B. Only with a substantial cut in spending. 
O. Only with a balanced budget... 
4. Wheat sales to the Soviet Union— 
‘A. On a straight cash peymont basis.. 
B. On credit underwritten in part by 
O. Not st all. 
5. Medical caro for 


A. Under social security (King-Anderson) reg 
B. Under Federal-State (Kerr-Mills) limited 


7. A constitutional amendment permitting voluntary 


Bible ‘and prayer in public schools. 
ioral programs to reduce 


‘education 
11. Continued U.S. supi 
A. If so, even if 


of the Ui 
Chins is sdmitted_ 


ding... 


rdless of need. 
y need... 


g 
2 SEN waz eas 85 


12, In general, do you think Congress did a 
good job or a bad job last year? 

Good, 377; fair, 1,504; poor, 850; no opin- 
ton, 336. 

13, What do you believe the United States 
should do in Vietnam? 

(a) Pull out entirely, 605; 

(b) continue our current advisory and 
support role, 984; and 

(c) substantially increase U.S. commit- 
ment, 1,218. 

14. Much of the success of our system of 
Government has been credited to the doc- 
trine of separation of powers between the 
courts, the executive (including departments 
and agencies), and the legislative. Which 
branch of Government do you think is doing 
the best job of insuring the continued suc- 
cess of our system of Government? 

ture, 1,034; courts, 548; executive, 
327; FBI, 11; taxpayer, 2; Treasury, 2; mili- 
tary, 1; and Internal Revenue, 1. 
COMMENT 

It is interesting to compare this year's 

questionnaire replies with last year's. Ap- 

of a balanced budget and reduction in 
the national debt were so overwhelming last 
year as to be almost unanimous. Thus, 
those questions were not repeated. Last 
year, the greatest amount of uncertainty re- 
sulted from the question “Do you favor the 
administration’s conduct of foreign policy?” 
Seven hundred and twenty-seven answered 
“yes,” 1,575 voted “no,” and 918 “not sure.” 
‘This year, the greatest amount of uncertainty 
resulted from the poverty program question. 

‘Although the medicare questions differed 
slightly from last year to this, the Kerr-Mills 
plan is still the method of medical care for 
the aged apparently preferred by the ma- 
jority. It is also interesting to note that 
last year a substantial majority favored a 
sharp reduction in foreign aid. This was 
evidently the national consensus, for, indeed, 
foreign aid was substantially reduced last 
year. Continued U.S. support of the United 


261 “not sure”) is 
even more pronounced this year and such 
support would apparently survive the ad- 
mission of Red China. 

Having served as an elected representative 
for 14 years, I am, of course, pleased that a 
substantial majority consider that the leg. 
islatiye branch of the Government is doing 
a better job of insuring the continued suc- 
cess of our system of Government than the 
courts or the executive and also rated Con- 
gress as doing a “good” or “fair” job. 


Fact Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, I 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
radio transcript of the August 3 pro- 
gram of Fulton Lewis, Jr., carried over 
the Mutual Broadcasting Network. This 
subject dealt with an effort by Fact mag- 
azine to smear the Republican nominee 
for President by a survey designed to 
solicit comments from psychiatrists re- 
garding his mental stability. Today I 
wish to call attention to a second broad- 
cast by Mr. Fulton Lewis, Jr., on August 
4 on the same network. In this broad- 
cast Mr. Lewis points out the background 
of the publisher of Fact magazine. This 
background include his conviction on a 
charge of sending obscene material 
through the mails. The broadcast 
follows: 

Fact MAGAZINE 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is Fulton Lewis, Jr, from the 
‘Mutual studios in Washington, D.C. I'll have 
my news and views for you in just a moment. 

Last night, ladies and gentlemen, I gave 
you a report on a project which has been 
undertaken by a new bimonthly magazine 
published in New York City under the title 
Fact, in circularizing—by their own state- 
ment—“a group of respected psychologists 
and psychiatrists” over the Nation with a 
questionnaire asking them the question: 

“Do you think that Barry GOLDWATER is 
psychologically fit to serve as President of 
‘the United States?” 

The circular makes note of the fact that 
a recent survey by the reputable medical 
magazine Medical Tribune showed that while 
MD's generally are 2 to) 1 in favor of 
Senator Barry GoLowarer for President, 
psychiatrists are 10 to 1 against him. It 
asked certain loaded questions such as 
“Does he seem prone to aggressive behavior 
and destructiveness? Does he seem callous 
to the downtrodden and needy? Can you 
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offer any explanation of his public temper- 
tantrums and his occasional outbursts of 
profanity? Finally, do you think that his 
having had two nervous breakdowns has any 
bearing on his fitness to govern this 
country?” 

I reported that Senator Gorowaren has 
never had a nervous breakdown and that 
the Medical Tribune had informed me that 
4 years ago the magazine had conducted an 
identical poll to its recent one, that time as 
between Richard Nixon and John F. Kennedy, 
and that the results were that the MD's as 
a whole were 2 to 1 in favor of Nixon 
but the psychiatrists were 10 to 1 against 
him—the same proportions that came out of 
the present poll—and that inasmuch as 
there was never any question about the 
psychological fitness of Mr. Nixon 4 years ago, 
conclusion was that the political opinions 
of the psychiatrists must have been based on 
considerations other than psychological 
fitness. 

‘Tonight, I want to go a little deeper into 
this picture and behind the scenes, some- 
what and take a closer look at Fact maga- 
zine who is behind it, 

On January 13 of this year, the United 
Press International carried an item under 
a New York City dateline, stating that a man 
named Ralph Ginzberg had announced the 
publication of a new bimonthly magazine, 
which would be sold for $1.25 per copy, and 
that he had ordered an original run of 100,000 
copies for the first edition. And it quoted 
Mr. Ginzberg as stating that “in presenting 
the truth, we will not hesitate to offend big 
business, the church, the State, or even, if 
necessary, our readers.” 

‘Mr, Ginzberg is publisher of the magazine, 
and the owner and financial backer. The 
magazine accepts no advertising. They re- 
ported today that they have a net paid cir- 
culation of 200,000 at the present time. 

Now, about Mr. Ginzberg’s background. 

He had three other publications in the 
past, one by the name Eros which was ad- 
vertised as “A Journal of erotica,” another 
called Liason magazine and something called 
a Housewife's handbook of selective promis- 
cuity. 

The Post Office Department got on his trail 
on charges of sending obscene material 
through the mails and the case was pre- 
sented to a Federal Grand Jury in Phila- 
delphia which subsequently indicted him on 
the charges and he was brought to trial. 

He waived a jury trial because, he says, he 
felt so confident of winning that he didn't 
want to go through the trouble and expense 
and time consumption of selecting a jury, 
and decided instead to stand trial before 
Judge Ralph O. Body. 

Judge Body held the trial, considered the 
evidence and Ginzberg’s defense, found him 
guilty and sentenced him to 5 years in Fed- 
eral prison and $42,000 fine. He has since 
appealed the verdict, but as of the present 
time those two sentences stand against him. 

Now one of the newspapers in New York 
City is the New York Post, probably the most 
extreme liberal newspaper in the United 
States, which has as its editorial-page editor 
and columnist the well-known James 
‘Weschler, who undertook to make some ob- 
servations about Mr. Ginzberg’s present ques- 
tionnaire to the psychiatrists over the Nation, 
published last Thursday, and considering 
the source, I think you may be interested 
in hearing it. Mr. Weschler writes as follows: 

“A new self-styled ‘muckraking’ maga- 
zine called Fact is privately circularizing 
Psychiatrists and psychologists with this 
inquiry: 

“Do you think that Barry Goowarer is 
psychologically fit to serve as President of 
the United States? 
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“A series of loaded questions accomplished 
this Inquiry, Those who respond are per- 
mitted to remain anonymous; their conclu- 
sion will presumably be heralded in an early 
issus 


e. 

“I yield to no one in my concern about the 
possibility of a Goldwater triumph. But it 
also seems to me inconceivable that any re- 
sponsible psychiatrist or psychologist would 
participate in the shoddy exercise—with or 
without his name. Surely it is an elementary 
principle that psychiatric diagnosis requires 
private examination of a patient; I doubt 
that the editors of Pact (or any other pub- 
lication) would want to be judged on the 
basis of such long-distance scrutiny. 

“Abraham Lincoln exhibited what would 
be described in current terminology as many 
neurotic symptoms and no one ever accused 
Woodrow Wilson of being a simple peasant. 
It would be a vulgarity if this questionnaire 
received any serious attention. The case 
against Goupware does not require this form 
of smear treatment and uninformed analy- 
sis. Indeed, the real danger in his candidacy 
may be simplemindedness, an ailment 
neither unique nor subject to easy psychi- 
atric observation. Meanwhile, one hopes this 
questionnaire will be filed and forgotten by 
those who receive it.” 

‘Now, having heard the comment of an out- 
standing journalist on the far left, let’s hear 
from the frankly conservative National Re- 
view, edited by William Buckley, which starts 
on its editorial page in the current issue 
With the following: 

“Warren Boroson, managing editor of Fact, 
the newest rag in the guttersnipe press, has 
circulated a questionnaire to a group of re- 
spected psychiatrists and psychologists, ask- 
ing them to say whether they think Senator 
Gorpwarze is mentally sound. Is he reck- 
less (that is, driving 90 miles per hour while 
lapping up beer)? Is he callous (that is, 
Jerking the puppy's ears to make him yelp)? 
Is he indifferent to misery (that is, allowing 
his tenants to live in tumbledown shacks 
‘with leaky roofs)? Is he immoral (that is, 
was Bobby Baker his protege)? Well, if Fact 
can find a way to affirm Mr. GOLDWATER'S 
insanity, it owes it to tts readers to carry 
through boldly to the end of logic, and 
Propose that the Republican Party be housed 
in a mental institution. Crazy, no? 

Now, I talked to Mr. Ginzberg over the 
telephone today—he made the call to ask 
for a copy of last night's script which I told 
him I would be happy to send him—indeed, 
I would be glad to send him a tape record- 
ing—we had quite a conversation. 

‘Mr, Ginzburg said, for one thing, that the 
results of the poll would not have any politi- 
cal implications, at which I called his atten- 
tion to the last sentence in the circular letter, 
which says: 

“We believe the findings of this survey will 
receive much attention in the press and will 
Weigh heavily in the choice made by the 
American electorate." 

Mr. Ginzburg then altered his position by 
saying that he does not think the results will 
haye a heavy influence on the election. 

He Informed me that he sent out 12,000 of 
the questionnaires and received the list from 
the American Medical Association, whereupon 
I reminded him that the American Medical 
Association list of practicing psychiatrists 
has only 7,500 names, and he said that he 
had obtained from the AMA an additional list 
Of 4.500 psychiatrists who are on hospital 
Staffs and engaged in research work of various 


I asked about the psychologists to whom 
he had sent the circular, and his reply was 
that he had not sent it to any psychologists. 
I noted the line in the circular letter which 
Said, “The editors of Fact magazine are ask- 
ing a group of respected psychologists and 
Psychiatrists this question because we believe 
that the mental stability of a presidential 
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candidate is of legitimate concern to every- 


Psychologists are not ly M.D.’s. 

He said that what prompted him to send 
out the questionnaire was his fear and the 
fear of some of-his staff editors that Senator 
Gotpwarer is unstable and that America’s 
survival might be threatened by atomic an- 
nihilation, and he was concerned over Sena- 
tor Gorpwarer having his finger on the nu- 
clear trigger. 

He said that thus far, from the mailing of 
12,000 of the questionnaires, he has received 
2,000 replies and that he is going to release 
the findings on September 30 at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles—UCLA— 
where he is scheduled as part of the “dis- 
tinguished speaker's program.” 

He said the complete results will be carried 
in the September-October issue of Fact mag- 
azine, shortly after his UCLA appearance. 
‘That would give the anti-Goldwater forces 
5 weeks to make capital of the results, if they 
decided to stoop that low. 

‘Mr. Ginzburg admitted quite frankly that 
he was taking this survey among psychia- 
trists because he thought their opinion on a 
question of mental stability would have more 
weight with the public than would the 
opinion of other medical men whereupon I 
pointed out to him that the Medical ‘Tribune 
survey upon which he has based his own 
project found that psychiatrists were 10 to 1 
against Nixon 4 years ago, while all doctors 
were 2 to 1 in favor of him—the same figures 
the Medical ‘Tribune got out of its current 
survey, and suggested that this would seem 
to wipe out any possible conclusion that the 
psychiatrists are basing their opinions on 
mental stability or any other psychiatric 
considerations, because there were no such 
questions in the Nixon picture and he con- 
ceded that psychiatrists in general are more 
liberal than the average physician and that 
many of the replies he has received indi- 
cate that their opposition to GOLDWATER is 
not based on psychiatric considerations. 

So concludes the report on Mr. Ralph 
Ginzburg, Fact, Eros, Liaison and the House- 
wife's Handbook on Selective Promiscuity, 
and I am happy to have contributed to the 
publicity of his survey, and perhaps, to have 
helped build up an audience for him at 
UCLA on the occasion of its distinguished 
speaker's program September 30. He is 
hoping that a decision will be forthcoming 
on his appeal on the 5-year prison sentence 
and the $42,000 fine for sending obscene ma- 


fall. UCLA, I guess, 

latitude in Its rating of distinguished speak- 
ers. Maybe Senator Goupwarea can manage 
to get a ticket and be present in the audience 
on such a notable occasion. 


A Tribute to Senator Clair Engle 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


(OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the death of Senator CLAIR 
EncLe was a loss of an outstanding pub- 
lic servant, a fine human being, and a 
gentleman in the highest sense of that 
term. 

Senator ENGLE was an esteemed col- 
league and a close personal friend. Mrs. 
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Burton served as his women’s chairman 
in San Francisco in 1958. 

Senator Encte’s struggle to overcome 
illness was an act of courage. His dedi- 
cation to the high office he held and to 


se the filibuster on the Civil Rights 
ct. 

Senator Enate’s record, as a Member of 
the House and chairman of its Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, in the 
area of reclamation and the preserva- 
tion of our natural resources is unsur- 
passed. 

He contributed in great measure to 
the growth of our Nation from 48 to 50 
States, for he was a champion of state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii. 

I am sure that the sympathy of my 
fellow Californians and indeed that of 
people across the Nation is extended to 
me Engle at this time of great personal 
loss, 

Senator ENGLE served his State and his 
Nation well and honorably both as a 
citizen and as a representative of his 
fellow citizens in this great deliberative 
body. It is a better place for his having 
been here. 


Federal Excise Tax on New Passenger 
Automobiles, Parts, and Accessories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
was especially gratified to note that the 
recent hearings on the Federal excise tax 
system held by the Committee on Ways 
and Means elicited a number of strong 
statements calling for reform of the 10- 
percent excise tax on automobiles. 

As one who has advocated the reduc- 
tion or repeal of this undeniably dis- 
criminatory, depressive tax on the Na~ 
tion’s key consumer industry for as long 
as I have been a Member of Congress, I 
am indeed encouraged by the interest 
and awareness expressed in the need to 
grant without further delay relief from 
the excessive blurden imposed upon the 
auto consumer, and to release the Gov- 
ernment-imposed “emergency brake” on 
the auto economy. 

When the purpose of such a tax was, 
during World War II and the Korean 
war, to curtail transportation and non- 
strategic consumption, a tax which sin- 
gled out the auto consumer was under- 
Standable. Today, however, when the 
only purpose is to collect revenue, it is 
eminently unfair and unjustified to dis- 
criminate against a single commodity. 
While in recent years excise tax relief 
has been granted other forms of trans- 
portation, the full wartime 10-percent 
rate still remains on the chief source of 
transportation, the automobile. And 
certainly at a time when there is so much 
concern for getting and keeping the 
economy moving, for achieving full em- 
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ployment, a regressive tax such as this is 

not only unfair and unjustified, but un- 

sound economically as well. 

A particularly interesting and infor- 
mative statement, which emphasizes the 
tax burden shouldered by the automobile 
user, was presented to the Committee 
on Ways and Means by Russell E. Singer, 
executive vice president of the American 
Automobile Association. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the renewed hope that in the 
near future the Committee on Ways and 
‘Means will offer for the consideration of 
the whole House this long overdue reme- 
dial tax legislation. 

STATEMENT BY RUSSELL E. SINCER, EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE AS- 
SOCIATION, SUBMITTED TO HoUsE WAYS AND 
Mrans Commrrres—Re FEoERAL EXCISE 
Taxes on New PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 
PARTS AND ACCESSORIES, AUGUST 3, 1964 
On behalf of the 8,500,000 members of the 

American Automobile Association, and all 

American motorists who pay these taxes, we 

- urge the elimination of the 10-percent Fed- 
eral excise tax on private passenger cars and 
the 8-percent tax on parts and accessories, 

Revenue from these taxes, amounting to 
about $18 billion yearly, go in the general 
funds of the U.S. Treasury and not for the 
support of the highway trust fund which 
finances the Federal-aid highway program. 
‘Thus, the motorist is singled out to bear 
an unjust proportion of the overall cost of 
government. He is being penalized solely 
because he is a car owner. 

‘The tax is unjust because it is in no way 
related to ability to pay but, in terms of 
family income, bears most heavily on those 
families least able to afford it. To a great 
Proportion of American families, the auto- 
mobile is not a luxury but an absolute 
necessity. No less than 64 percent of em- 
ployed persons use automobiles to get to 
work. Yet the motorist 1s taxed for the 
necessity of driving to work on the average 
of $225 for that is the average amount of 
Federal excise taxes that he pays when pur- 
chasing a new car. 

‘This excise tax on automobiles was born 
of expediency and has been continued 
through expediency. To the best of our 
knowledge no one has ever attempted to 
Justify this tax as fair or equitable. 

Tt will be recalled that this tax first was 
imposed during World War I. It was re- 
pealed in 1928 but along with other automo- 
tive taxes was reimposed in 1932 to help bal- 
ance a budget strained by extraordinary ex- 
penditures in the depression period. 

Tt will thus be seen that none of the con- 
ditions that obtained at the time these taxes 
‘were levied exists today. 

American motorists are the heaviest taxed 
group in our Nation. We are witnessing an 
unparalleled pyramiding of motorists’ taxes 
as never before known in our peacetime econ- 
omy. Total special taxes, fees and tolls paid 
by highway users are now over $12 billion 
annually, 

PASSENGER CAR IS A “NECESSITY” NOT “LUXURY” 
Years ago the passenger car was considered 

a luxury. This is no longer true. The Su- 

preme Court of Arizona on March 27, 1963, 

in Schecter v. Killingsworth reversed a pre- 

vious (1948) court decision in holding that 
the driving of an automobile upon the public 

highways was a “mere privilege” and not a 

“right.” In reversing itself, the Arizona Su- 

preme Court had this to say: 

“In this day, when the motor vehicle is 
such an important part of our modern day 
living. when the use of the vehicle is 50 es- 
sential to both a livelihood and the enjoy- 
ment of life, this court recognizes that the 
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use of the public highways is a right which 
all qualified citizens possess, subject, of 
course, to reasonable regulation under the 
police power of the sovereign. We consider 
applicable the following statement by the 
Rhode Island court in Berberian v. Lussier, 
supra: 

“The use of the automobile as a neces- 
sary adjunct to the earning of a livelihood 
in modern life requires us in the interest 
of realism to conclude that the right to use 
an automobile on the public highways par- 
takes of the nature of a liberty within the 
Meaning of the constitutional guarantees of 
which the citizen may not be deprived with- 
out due process of law.” 

‘THE MOTORISTS’ TAX BURDEN 


To illustrate the tax burden which motor- 
ists now carry, let us examine a typical sit- 
mation such as exists in the State of Mary- 
land. 

‘The following taxes are paid by a Mary- 
land motorist purchasing and driving a new 
car in the Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth class: 

Maryland gasoline tax, 7 cents per gallon; 
registration fee, $15; Maryland State title or 
excise tax, 2 percent of purchase price; 
driver license fee, $2 for 2 years; title fee, 
$1; Federal gasoline tax, 4 cents per gallon; 
Federal oil tax, 6 cents per gallon; Federal 
tax on tires, 10 cents per pound; Federal 
manufacturers’ excise tax, 10 percent; Fed- 
eral tax on parts and accessories, 8 percent; 
Federal tax on tread rubber, 5 cents per 
pound; Federal tax on tubes, 10 cents per 
pound. 

As a further illustration, the average 
Maryland motorist purchasing one of these 
cars pays the following taxes: + 


Estimated taxes accrued on materials, 
parts and their transportation prior 
to recelpt by automobile manu- 


facturer- ng - $177 
Estimated income and other taxes paid 
by automobile manufacturer, exclu- 
sive of Federal excise tax.. - 166 
Federal excise taxes on car, including 
radio and heater, and Federal weight 
tax on rubber tires- - 193 
Maryland State title or excise tax. - 50 
License plates and title on car (#18 plu 
602 


‘To operate a car in this price class driven 
10,000 miles a year, Maryland motorists pay 
the following tax bill: 


Gasoline tax (7 cents per gallon 
State, plus 4 cents Federal) (at 15 
miles per gallon) 

on.. =. 

State registration Tee. = 

Maryland State or excise tax at 2 

2 


tenance includes purchase of parts or ac- 
cessories he will pay a Federal tax of 8 per- 
cent on them. If he has two tires retreaded 
with snow caps he will pay an additional 
95 cents in Federal taxes, 

Direct or hidden taxes on the Maryland 
motorist takes approximately 26 cents out of 
every automobile dollar, 

In Maryland, motor fuel taxes, registra- 
tion, and driver license fees amount to about 
22 percent of the total State tax revenue, 

In some States the tax burden is even 
heavier than in Maryland. For example, in 
other States, the motorist 1s not only con- 
fronted with the payment of an annual State 
registration fee for his license tags, but he is 


Source of data: Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association. 
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also confronted with the payment of lcense 
fees to the county, city, or both, in which he 
resides, 

Moreover, we have noted an eyer-increas- 
ing tendency of municipalities to impose 
local gasoline taxes. In those communities 
which have imposed a local municipal gaso- 
line tax, it must be remembered that such 
taxes are in addition to the State gas tax 
and the 4-cent Federal gasoline tax. 

STATE, COUNTY, AND LOCAL TAXES ON MOTORISTS 

States and municipalities throughout the 
country in recent years have looked to the 
motorist with increasing regularity as a 
source for much-needed revenue. 

STATE GASOLINE TAXES 

For example, three States last year in- 
creased their gasoline tax rates by 1 cent; 
namely, Arizona from 5 to 6 cents per gallon, 
California from 6 to 7 cents, and Minnesota 
from 5 to 6 cents. Maryland this year in- 
creased its motor fuel tax from 6 to 7 cents 
and a similar proposal to increase the Wis- 
consin gasoline tax from 6 to 7 cents was 
overwhelmingly defeated in a referendum by 
the voters. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL REGISTRATION FEES 

‘Three States in 1963 increased registration 
fees (license plates). Colorado continued its 
special additional $1.50 registration fee on 
all vehicles for the years 1964, 1965, and 1966. 
Nebraska increased its registration fee by 50 
cents in 1964. Tennessee increased its regis- 
tration fee from $9.50 to $11.50 for vehicles 
3,600 pounds or less and from $13 to $15 for 
vehicles over 3,600 pounds. Virginia this 
year increased its motor vehicle registration 
fee from $10 to $15 or $20, depending on 
vehicle weight. Many counties and munici- 
palities throughout Virginia impose a com- 
parable registration fee. 

STATE DRIVER LICENSE FEES 

Five States in 1963 increased their driver's 
or chauffeur's license fee. Alabama increased 
the driver license fee from $2.25 to $4.25; 
Nebraska increased their driver license fee 
from $2 to $3; Nevada increased its driver 
license fee from $2 to $3 and the chauffeur 
license fee from $4 to $5; North Carolina 
increased the renewal of a chauffeur’s license 
from $2 to $4; Tennessee has increased the 
driver license fee from $2 to $4 and the 
chauffeur's license fee from $4 to $6. 

In 1964, South Dakota increased the fee 
for a driver’s license from $2 to $3 and Vir- 
ginia increased theirs from §2 to $6. 

STATE EXCISE, SALES AND/OR USE TAXES 

Last year seven States increased excise, 
sales and/or use taxes on motor vehicles. 
‘These States are: 

Percent 


1 to2 
3 to4 
2 to3 
1 to1% 
North Dakota (sales and use)--- 2 to 2% 
Pennsylvania (sales and use) & tod 
Texas (transaction). - 1% to2 
Utah (sales and use) 2% to 3 


Utah, in addition to increasing the State 
sales and use tax from 2% to 3 percent also 
increased county sales and use taxes from 3 
to 3% percent. 

Also in 1963, Indiana enacted a 2-percent 
sales tax and Wisconsin enacted a 3-percent 
‘use tax. 

‘Thirty-nine States now have excise, sales 
and/or use taxes. Some States also impose 
an annual personal property or ad valorem 
tax which is a tax on personal property in- 
cluding motor vehicles. In many States, 
counties and citles also impose sales and/or 
use taxes on motor vehicles. 

OTHER LOCAL MOTORISTS’ TAXES 


In addition, Tennessee last year authorized 
the counties of Crockett, Chatham, Dyer, 
Fayette, and Sumner to levy a $5 motor ve- 
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hicle wheel or privilege tax. The proceeds 
of these taxes are to be used for educational 
purposes. Nebraska in 1963 authorized all 
cities and villages to tax motor vehicles 
owned or used therein. These proceeds are 
to be used for local street and road purposes, 

California in 1963 passed a law which au- 
thorizes county boards of supervisors to levy 
an annual motor vehicle license fee of one- 
half to 1 percent of market value. The 
proceeds of such county taxes would be used 
to subsidize mass transit when levied. Such 
county taxes, incidentially, would be in addi- 
tion to the annual State 2-percent ad va- 
lorem tax already levied on motor vehicles. 

From the foregoing, one must conclude 
that States, counties, and municipalities are 
looking with ever-increasing frequency to the 
motorist in various ways to obtain additional 
revenue. 

TOLL ROAD CHARGES—ADDITIONAL TAX ON 

MOTORISTS 

‘The true picture of the tax burden now 
being borne by American motorists would not 
be complete without giving consideration to 
toll charges, especially those imposed on 
highways which are an integrate part of in- 
terstate travel. 

Motorists take pride in the fact that the 
41,000-mile Interstate System of Highways 
now being constructed pursuant to the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1956, is being paid 
for entirely by highway users on a “pay-as- 
you-go" basis, And this is true of the entire 
Federal aid system comprising 867,000 miles. 

‘Congress in 1956 envisioned that this great 
41,000-mile interstate network of highways 
would be entirely free from toll charges. 
‘Unfortunately, this 1s not the way the in- 
terstate system is working out. 

‘To illustrate this point we cite the addi- 
tional tax burden over and above the Federal 
4-cents tax per gallon and the usual 7-cents 
State tax per gallon a motorist pays travel- 
ing from the Nation's Capital to downtown 
New York City. The total mileage involved 
is 234 miles, ‘Toll charges to the motorist 
total $4.55 as follows: 


(3) Delaware Toll Road. 
(4) Delaware River Memorial 
(5) New Jersey Toll Road.. 
(6) Lincoln Tunnel.. 


Total.. 


Assuming the motorist is driving a Ford, 
Chevrolet, or Plymouth, which average about 
15 miles to the gallon, he would consume 15.6 
gallons of gas for the one-way trip of 234 
miles from Washington to New York City, 
‘Thus, the 11-cents total tax per gallon comes 
to $1.72 and when added to the $4.55 toll 
„ amounts to $6.27. 

‘This is but another illustration of the un- 
fair discriminatory tax burden now being 
borne by the American motorist. 

We submit that the trip from the Nation's 
Capital to New York City which involves the 
payment of tolls is not unique. If one were 
to travel north from New York City on the 
New York throughway or through Connecti- 
cut, he would be faced with the payment of 
Additional tolls. Or if he were to travel south 
from Washington via Virginia he would like- 
wise be forced to pay additional tolls in both 
Virginia and the State of Florida. 

The $11 billion tax reduction bill enacted 
by the Congress earlier this year imposes an 
Additional tax burden on American motorists 
to the tune of $110 million per year in new 
revenue by the disallowance of the deduction 
of the payment of State registration and li- 
cense fees from Federal income taxes. 

CONCLUSION 

It is for these reasons that we urge the 
Congress to lighten the tax burden from the 
backs of all motorists by the elimination of 
the 10-percent Federal excise tax on private 
Passenger cars and the Federal excise taxes 
On automobile accessories and parts. 
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Herbert Hoover—A Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, all 
the citizens of the United States wish 
Herbert Hoover, who just turned 90, the 
warmest of felicitations, 

For one who was so maligned by the 
narrowminded, he has shown the world 
that, at the ripe old age of 90, he still 
has a sense of humor, is knowledgeable 
on governmental affairs, and is hopeful 
for the future. 

I submit herewith for the Recorp two 
reports on him as they appeared in the 
New York Journal American on Monday, 
August 10: 

Hoover, TuRNeD 90, Pays Tausure TO US, 
GREATNESS 
(By Bob Considine) 

Herbert Hoover looked back today over 90 
years of experience in and out of public 
life and declared that freedom—‘the open 
window through which pours the sunlight 
of the human spirit and of human dignity”— 
is the key to America’s greatness, 

In a birthday message released yesterday 
at his Waldorf suite while he napped in 
his bedroom-study, the 31st President urged 
his fellow Americans to forget their critics 
and to “take stock and think something good 
about themselves." 

He listed U.S. gains in lengthening man’s 
lifespan, “the miracle of the ballot,” mass 
education, and he recalled that “we alone, 
of all nations, fought for free men in two 
World Wars and asked no indemnities, no 
acquisition of territory, no domination over 
‘other peoples.” 

NEGROES’ STATUS 

He decried the denial of equal rights to 
Negroes, but added: 

“I cannot refrain from saying that our 
19 million Negroes probably own more auto- 
mobiles than all the 220 million Russians 
and the 200 million African Negroes put 
together 

Mr, Hoover lunches today with old friends 
Mr, and Mrs. Jeremiah Milbank and Adm. 
and Mrs, Lewis Strauss, 

Mr, Milbank, prominent New York corpora- 
tion executive, was described as the former 
President's “favorite canasta partn 
miral Strauss, former chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, was Mr, Hoover's sec- 
retary during his relief work during and im- 
mediately after World War L 

The birthday dinner guests will be Mr. 
‘Hoover's sons, former Undersecretary of State 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., of Pasadena, Calif., and 
Allan Hoover of Greenwich, Conn., and an 
unspecified number of grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of the proud nonage- 
narian, 

In between the two engagements, Mr. 
‘Hooyer, who has undergone three major op- 
erations in the past year and a half, will 
continue under the care of Dr. Michael J. 
Lepore, a leader in the field of internal med- 
icine, and a bevy of adoring nurses and 


" Dr. Lepore said yesterday. 
an amazing man. The whole atmosphere 
here is one of love and affection for him. 
His consideration of everybody is something 
to see. 

“The other day he noticed that Ivan 
Dmitri, who was taking the picture to be re- 
leased on his birthday, was kneeling on the 
hardwood floor in the corner of the room, 
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so as to get a better angle. Mr. Hoover 
called to a nurse and said ‘Please get Mr. 
Dmitri a pillow to kneel on.” 

“He wanted so much to be at the Yankee 
Stadium for the doubleheader against the 
Orioles. It had been designated as Hoover 
Day and he was to have thrown out the 
first ball. 

“Instead, he watched on television as his 
place was taken by a fine little Puerto Rican 
lad, a member of the Boys Club, the orga- 
nization Mr. Hoover has worked with for so 
long. It brought tears to his eyes. 

“He is a man of great courage. He had 
to be, to overcome the illnesses he has had 
of late. 


HE'LL BE BACK 


Old friend Neil MacNeil, who met the press 
in Mr. Hoover's place, pointed to the neat 
little desk in the corner of the big, me- 
mento-filled drawing room of the suite and 
said, strongly: 

“He'll be back at that desk one of these 
days.” 

Mr, MacNeil, who with retired newscaster 
H. V. Kaltenborn and former Hearst foreign 
correspondent Frank E. Mason forms Mr, 
Hoover's “literary committee,” told report- 
ers of the former President's strong desire to 
get back to work on a mammoth account 
of Soviet betrayal dating back to 1934. 

President Johnson's birthday gift to his 
predecessor and friend will be the American 
flag that flies over the White House today, 

“He served his country with devotion and 
distinction,” L.B.J.'s birthday salute, tacked 
on a bulletin board in Mr. Hoover's foyer, 
read in part. 
urge the youth of America to emulate 
the patriotism, integrity and high ideals that 
have marked his career.” 

“The gift of the flag,” Mr. Johnson con- 
cluded, “was an expression of our love and 
respect for him.” 

HAILED BY BELGIUM 


King Baudouin of Belgium, the land that 
was fed, housed, clothed, and cared for by 
the Hoover mission of World War I, wrote: 

“My country remains very grateful to you 
and will never forget all that the friend of 
the Belgian people did during the First 
World War, with the help of your devoted 
staff, to relieve It, as much as possible, from 
the hardships imposed upon it by the long 
military occupation.” 

‘There were greetings also from former Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman, Governor Rockefel- 
ler of New York, and the Presidents of West 
Germany and Ireland. 

Other messages came from J. O. Penney, of 
the department store chain, who is also 90; 
the trustees of Stanford University at Palo 
Alto, Calif. Mr. Hoover's alma mater; the 
students of a school named for Mr. Hoover 
at bis birthplace, West Branch, Iowa; from 
Congressmen and from adults and children 
throughout the Nation. ~ 

One came from a 10-year-old girl who 
wondered whether he liked the same kind of 
cake she did. 

‘And another 10-year-old girl who shares 
August 10 as a birthday said she wanted to 
greet him again when she was 11 and he 
91—"so take care of yourself.” 

One Ex-Preswent Sizes UP ANOTHER 
Ex-PRESDENT 
(By Ruth Nathan) 

Gerryssuro, Pa—On the eve of former 
President Herbert Clark Hoover's 90th birth- 
day, another former President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, told me yesterday why he likes 
the old “Chief.” \ 

Our 34th President revealed he had met 
31st President Hoover personally for the first 
time around 1950. 

Shortly after he became President in 1953, 
General Eisenhower invited Mr. Hoover to 
fish with him in the high Rockies, Fraser, 
Colo. Mr. Hoover then was pushing 80. 
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Mr. Hoover fished just for the love of it, 
not caring really what prize he caught. He 
loved only to hook the fish and see them 
play. Then he'd set them free. 

(OFFERED ADVICE 

It is history's irony to get the picture of 
the man who was once our most maligned 
President suggesting to the most popular 
President ever to sit in the White House 
how he might be guided in the highest 
office. 

Mr. Eisenhower remembered particularly 
the first advice Mr. Hoover gave him shortly 
after he became the Nation's leader, 

It was this: That Mr, Eisenhower would 
do well to accept the fact that, if he was 
going to live by his political philosophy and 
stand by it—that of moderate progressive 
thinking—he was going to disappoint the 
archconservatives and the ultraliberals both, 

“Be prepared for this and remember we 
can't turn the clock backward. Don't let 
what seems like a thankless task get you 
down," Mr. Hoover warned the new President, 

Ike pointed to Mr, Hoover's impoverished 
childhood and the fact that he was orphaned 
at 8 as helping to make Mr. Hoover the man 
he became. 

In General Eisenhower's dpinion, Mr. 
Hoover's tough beginning became an inspira- 
tion to him, because he had the kind of 
character that met the challenge. 

Mr. Eisenhower said history will record 
properly Mr. Hoover's life as a great engi- 
neer, statesman, public servant, humani 
tarian, writer, and President. Mr. Eise: 
hower believes historians will not fail to rec- 
‘ognize the depression was not Mr. Hoover's 
fault and will consider, in addition, that he 
sat in the Presidency with a hostile Congress. 

General Eisenhower rates Mr. Hoover as a 
forward and dedicated President, highly in- 
formed, totally honest. He cited Mr. Hoo- 
ver's introduction of the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation as one of the most for- 
‘ward and important pieces of legislation in 
any administration. 

Trying to assess the fact that Mr. Hoover's 
public image has slowly but surely made the 
transition from presidential villian to a 
revered public servant. Mr. Eisenhower 
thought that the new public understanding 
of Mr. Hoover was here to stay. 

‘Too often, Mr. Eisenhower thinks, people 
are quick to admire a shining symbol with- 
out making sure first that it is not tinkling 
brass. In General Elsenhower’s book, Mr. 
‘Hoover Is definitely a shining symbol. 

‘Mr. Eisenhower has kept abreast of Mr. 
Hoover's well-being during the latter's recent 
years of mild to bedridden illness and ar- 
Tanges to visit him on trips to Manhattan. 
He finds the Mr, Hoover brimming 
with up-to-date conversation, his manner 
direct and clear minded, and with a twinkle 
in his eye. He is astonishingly well informed. 

In the opinion of Mr. Eisenhower, who will 
be 74 in October, 90-year-old President Hoo- 
ver stays young and triumphs over severe 
illness because he keeps so busy and because 
he still thinks there are useful things to be 
done and because he wants to do them. 


The Late Honorable Albert E. Carter 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 
or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 8, 1964 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound regret and personal sor- 
row that I learned of the passing of Al- 
bert E. Carter, our former colleague from 
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California. Al Carter was in the Con- 
gress when I arrived here, and there was 
not a friendlier hand extended to new 
Members than his. Aman of great depth 
and character, Al Carter was a true 
gentleman. I served with him on both 
the Appropriations and the Rivers and 
Harbors Committees of the House, and 
he served them both with great vision 
and understanding. 

For 20 years he served the people of 
the Oakland, Calif., area in such a dis- 
tinguished manner that his endorsements 
for office were mainly by both political 
parties. His accomplishments for his 
district, and friendship for the small 
homeowner, small businessman, and the 
men and women who labor for a living 
and providing for the needs of his district 
stamped him as one of the outstanding 
Representatives in Congress. 

Again, I want to say that Al Carter was 
indeed a scholar and a gentleman, and 
the world is much richer for his great 
and noble efforts. 


Edmond Cahn: A Great Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Nation has suffered a great loss in 
the passing of Prof. Edmond Cahn of 
New York University. Professor Cahn's 
wisdom and his dedicated devotion to 
liberty will continue to inspire all those 
who believe in democracy. I wish to call 
the attention of my colleagues to an 
editorial in yesterday's Washington Post 
which comments upon this tragic loss. 

‘The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C,) Post, 
Aug. 11, 1964] 
: EpMonD CAHN 

The passing of Professor Edmond Cahn of 
the New York University Law School will be 
a sad note far beyond the confines of the 
university and of New York City. Dr. Cahn's 
books and lectures had won for him a much 
wider audience, Indeed, his passionate re- 
gard for liberty, justice and human values 
has given his legal and philosophic writings 
a very general appeal. 

Probably Professor Cahn is best known for 
his profound study of American ethics as re- 
vealed through the courts, which led to his 
volume “The Moral Decision: Right and 
Wrong in the Light of American Law.” Also 
well known is "The Predicament of Demo- 
cratic Man,” a sensitive analysis of the re- 
sponsibilities of the individual and of groups 
in a free society. His exposition of the law 
as a tool in the hands of freemen for mold- 
ing a better society has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the evolution of political 
thought. 

Dr. Cahn was fond of quoting Madison's 
comment that in Europe “charters of liberty 
have been granted by power,” while in Amer- 
ica the practice has been “charters of power 
granted by liberty.” He looked upon the 
great American experiment as an attempt to 
build “a new kind of soclety—fresh, equal, 
just, open, free, and forever respectful of con- 
Science.” The alert and thoughtful NYU pro- 
fessor who has succumed to a heart ailment 
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at the early age of 58 will be remembered 
not only as a penetrating critic of the fall- 
ings of this venture but also as a perceptive 
exponent of its finest ideals. 


The Yarmolinsky Sacrifice—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I called the attention of the 
Members of the House to a column by 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak en- 
titled, “The Yarmolinsky Sacrifice.” In 
today's Washington Post and other 
metropolitan newspapers there appears 
“The Yarmolinsky Sacrifice—II.” Mr, 
Evans and Mr. Novak complete the story 
of how President Johnson cynically of- 
fered up Mr. ‘Yarmolinsky as a sacrifice 
to certain erstwhile opponents of the 
antipoverty bill in order to obtain their 
votes. This column further makes it 
doubly clear that when the President 
said in his press conference last week 
that Mr. Yarmolinsky had never left the 
Pentagon, he was stating as fact some- 
thing which is now being publicly dis- 
puted. In their latest column they say 
with respect to Mr. Yarmolinsky that 
“He had permanently left the Pentagon 
(although the Pentagon still was paying 
his salary).” 


These revelations, in addition to ex- 
posing President Johnson’s misstate- 
ment of the facts, also points out the 
cynical manner in which votes were ob- 
tained for the antipoverty bill. It is fur- 
ther corroboration of the belief that is 
gradually growing in the minds of many 
that in President Johnson’s efforts to be 
all things to all people, he is not above 
sacrificing the ambitions and the careers 
of those who may stand in the way of the 
goal that he is seeking to attain. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, that Presiden- 
tial press conferences ought to be exem- 
plary in their presentation of the true 
facts of any matter. I would hope that 
the American press will take note of this 
entire affair and will have some suitable 
questions to propound to President 
Johnson at the very next press confer- 
ence that he calls. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with these re- 
marks the article referred to above: 

‘THe Yanmorinsky Sacarice—IT 

This is the full story of how Adam Yar- 
molinsky was blackballed from President 
Johnson's poverty program in a secret kanga- 
roo-court meeting of House Democratic 
leaders last Thursday. 

Yarmolinsky is the dynamic, pint-size 
special assistant to Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert McNamara who left the Pentagon several 
months ago to help Sargent Shriver draw up 
Mr. Johnson's poverty program. He was 
slated to be Deputy Director of the new anti- 
poverty program. He had permanently left 
the Pentagon (although the Pentagon still 
was paying his salary). 

‘The Thursday meeting of House Demo- 
cratic Jeaders in Speaker Joun McConmacx’s 
office was convened at the insistence of sev- 
eral southern Congressmen who were after 
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‘Yarmolinsky’s scalp. As. matter of routine, 
a dozen or so regional “whips,” few of whom 
had ever heard Yarmolinsky’s name, were 
present. 

But also present were Representative Har- 
ou Cooter, of North Carolina (who made 
the most vicious attacks on Yarmolinaky at 
the meeting), and Representattive MENDEL 
Rivers, soon to be chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

Speaking for the administration at the 
meeting (described by one Congressman as 
“the dirtiest hour in my career in the 
House") was Shriver. 

‘The ostensible point of the meeting was 
for each regional whip to report on the num- 
ber of propoverty votes by Congressmen in 
his area, It quickly became apparent that 
the real purpose was to threaten southern 
defections on the poverty vote the next day 
unless Shriver took a blood oath to exclude 
Yarmolinsky {rom the program. 

Shriver refused to say whether Yarmo- 
linsky would or would not be part of the 
top echelon poverty team once the bill be- 
comes law, He insisted that Yarmolinsky's 
role was up to President Johnson. He kept 
repeating that even his own part in the pro- 
gram was uncertain, that only the President 
could name the top administrators. 

At this Cooney stage-whispered that 
Shriver was a dirty liar. 

Cooter then spoke louder. Shriver, he 
sald, told three members of the North Caro- 
lina delegation at a breakfast meeting that 
Yarmolinsky would definitely be one of the 
five Presidential appointees. 

“Whom do you believe,” Cooney asked 
with heavy sarcasm, “your colleagues in 
Congress or Shriver?” 

Why the drive against Yarmolinsky? 

Yarmolinsky’s foes, who pronounced his 
name several different ways, talked much 
about his part in preparing the Gesell re- 
port (a year-old document calling for the 
end of racial discrimination in towns ad- 
Joining military bases). 

Unmentioned at the meeting but the big- 
gest source of irritation to Rrvens and other 
Armed Services Committee members was the 
way Yarmolinaky stepped on some military 
toes as one of McNamara’s whiz kids, 

Neither of these complaints have any 
visible link to the poverty program. Nor 
does a photostatic document from a right- 
wing group alleging that Yarmolinsky’s par- 
ents favored the loyalist side in the Spanish 
civil war—a document that has been circu- 
lating among House Members. Its implica- 
tion that the elder Yarmolinskys are some- 
how suspect s not only unproved but has no 
relation to the competence of their son. 
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Somehow overlooked was the fact that 
Yarmolinsky has had access to all Pen- 
tagon secrets for more than 3 years, with- 
out a murmur of protest from Cooxry, 
Rivers, et al. 

‘The Kangaroo court In McCommrack's office 
mercifully broke up on a House quorum call. 
‘Whereupon McCormack informed the White 
House that, if Yarmolinsky were not pub- 
Ucly ruled out of the poverty program, the 


pill might be lost. President Johnson 
agreed. 
Said one Congressman who suffered 


through the meeting: "It degraded each 
one of us—the Speaker because he stayed 
silent, the President because he gave in so 
quickly, the country because a decent Amer- 
ican was hung, drawn, and quartered with- 
out a word in his own defense.” 

Forced by high-level political pressure to 
vote for the poverty program against their 
better judgment, southern Congressmen 
sought a way to protect their flank. ‘They 
zeroed in on Yarmolinsky whose Russian 
name and iiberal politics were an ideal 
target, They demanded a pound of flesh, 
and the Johnson administration gave it to 
them, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Concressionat, Reconp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942), 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


‘An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond P, Noyes in charge, is 10- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recon at $1.50 per month or for single 
coples at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


‘The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
hot to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications, by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1037). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 

Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in'the Record, 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Avpress: Senate Office Building, 
‘Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Aiken, George D., Vt.. 
Allott, Gordon, Colo. 
Anderson, Clinton 
N. Mez. 
Bartlett, E. L., Alaska. 


Pa 


6 Wesley Circle 


Bennett, Wallace F. 
Bible, Alan, Nev. 


Sooper, Jonn Sherman, É; 
s Jol rman, Ky- 
Cotton, Norris, N.H- 
Curtis, Carl T., Nebr.. 
Dirksen, Everett M., Ill. 


Dominick, Peter 
Douglas, Paul H., Il.. 
Eastland, James O., Mis: 
Edmondson, J. Howard, 
Okla. 
Elender, Allen J. La. 
Ervin, Sam J., Jr., N.i 
Fong, Hiram L., Hawaii 


: 
3 
a 
i 
: 


-5101 Macomb St. 


-5519 Uppingham 
St., Chevy Chase, 
Fulbright, J. W., Ark. 
Goldwater, Barry, Ariz.. 
Gore, Albert, Tenn. - 
Gruening, Ernest, Alaska... 
Hart, Philip A., Mich. 
Hartke, Vance, Ind. 


|, 8511 Cedar Park- 
way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Jackson, Henry M., Wash. 

Javits, Jacob K., N.Y. 

Johnston, Olin D., 5.0_ 

Jordan, B. Everett, N.C. 

Jordan, Len B., Idaho... 

Keating, Kenneth B., N.¥.-2609 Dumbarton 
ve, 


Kennedy, Edward M., Mass. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif_. 


"5916 Bradley 
Blvd., Bethesda, 
Ma. 


Mansfield, Mike, Mont.. 
Mechem, Edwin L., N, Mez- 

Metcalf, Lee, Mont.. -453 First St. SE. 
Miller, Jack R., Iowa.. 


A. S. Mike, 


Monroney, 
Okla. 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg. 
Morton, Thruston 
Moss, Frank E., Utah.. 
Mundt, Karl E, S. Dak. 


Muskie, Edmund S., Maine. 
Nelson, Gaylord, Wis.. 


Neuberger, Maurine B. 
Oreg. 
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Pell, Claiborne, R.I. 3425 Prospect St. 
Prouty, Winston L, Vt.. 
Proxmire, William, Wis. 
Randolph, Jennings, W. Va_4608 Reservoir Rd. 
Ribicoff, Abraham A., Conn- 
Robertson, A. Willis, Va. 
Russell, Richard B., Ga.. 
Salinger, Pierre, Cali/_. 
Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass-2320 Tracy Pl. 
Scott, Hugh, Pa_ 
Simpson, Milward D., Wyo- 
Smathers, George A., Fla__— 
Smith, Margaret Chase 
(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John, Ala. 
Stennis, John, Miss- 
Symington, Stuart, Mo- 
Talmadge, Herman E., Ga.. 
‘Thurmond, Strom, S. 
‘Tower, John G., Ter. 
Walters, Herbert S., Tenn.. 
Williams, Harrison A., Jr., 
NJ. 
Williams, John J.; Det 
Yarborough, Ralph, Tez 
Young, Milton R., N. Dai 
Young, Stephen 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Pelton M. Johnston, 
Sergeant at Arms—Joseph O. Duke, 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Secretary for the Majority—Francis R. Valeo, 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 


4928 Indian Lane 


Quebec House So, 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences 

Messrs. Anderson (chairman), Russell, 
Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Edmondson, 
Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Case, ‘Hickenlooper, 
Curtis, and Keating. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston, 
Holland, Eastland, ‘Talmadge, Jordan of 
North Garolina, McCarthy, Mrs. Neuberger, 
Messrs, McGovern, Edmondson, Walters, 
Aiken, Young of North Dakota, Hickenlooper, 
Cooper, Boggs, and Mechem. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs, Hayden (chairman), Rudsell, Ellen- 
der, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, Magnuson, 
Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Monroney, Bibl 
Byrd of West Virginia, McGee, Humphre 
Mansfeld, Bartlett, Proxmire, Saltonstal 
Young of North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs. Smith, 
Mesara. Kuchol, Hruska, Allott, Cotton, and 

e. 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Russell (chairman), Stennis, Byrd 
of Virginia, Symington, Jackson, Ervin, 
Thurmond, Cannon, Byrd of West Virginia, 
Young of Ohio, Inouye, McIntyre, Saltonstall, 
Mrs, Smith, Messrs. Beall, Goldwater, and 


Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs. Neu- 
berger, Messrs, McIntyre, Bennett, Tower, 
Javits, Simpson, and Dominick. 
Committee on Commerce 
Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Thurmond, Lausche, Yarborough, 
Bartlett, ‘Hartke, McGee, Hart, Cannon, 
Brewster, Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, and 
Beall. 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Hartke, 
McIntyre, Beall, Prouty, and Dominick. 
Committee on Finance 
Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Long 
of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, 
Gore, Talmadge, McCarthy, Hartke, Pul- 
bright, Ribicoff, Williams of Delaware, Carl- 
son, Bennett, Curtis, Morton, and Dirksen. 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
‘Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Sparkman, 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, Long of Louli: 
siana, Gore, Lausche, Church, Symington, 
Dodd, Smathers, Hickenlooper, A! 
son, Williams of Delaware, and Mundt, 


Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Humphrey, Gruening, Muskie, Pell, 
Ribicoff, Brewster, Salinger, Mundt, Curtis, 
Javits, Miller, and Pearson. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Afairs 

Messrs. Jackson (chairman), Anderson, 
Bible, Church, Gruening, Moss, Burdick, 
Hayden, McGovern, Nelson, Walters, Kuchel, 
Allott, Jordan of Idaho, Simpson, Mechem, 
and Dominick. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Johnston, 
McClellan, Ervin, Dodd, Hart, Long of Mis- 
Souri, Kennedy, Bayh, Burdick, Dirksen, 
Hruska, Keating, Fong, and Scott, 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Hill (chairman), McNamara, Morse, 
Yarborough, Clark, Randolph, Williams of 
New Jersey, Pell, Kennedy, Metcalf, Gold- 
water, Javits, Prouty, Tower, and Jordan of 
Idaho. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Johnston (chairman), Monroney, 
Yarborough, Randolph, McGee, Brewster, 
Carlson, Fong, and Boggs. 

Committee on Publie Works 

Messrs, McNamara (chairman), Randolph, 
Young of Ohio, Muskie, Gruening, Moss, 
Metcalf, Jordan of North Carolina, Inouye, 
Bayh, Nelson, Salinger, Cooper, Fong, Boggs, 
Miller, and Pearson, 

Committee on Rules and Administration 

‘Messrs. Jordan of North Carolina (chair- 
man), Hayden, Cannon, Pell, Clark, Byrd of 
West Virginia, Curtis, Cooper, and Scott. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D.O. 

Mr, Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr, Justice Douglas, of Washington, 4852 
Hutchins Pl. 

Mr. Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 
Ave. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St. 

Mr. Justice Brennan, of New Jersey, 3037 
Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr, Justice Stewart, of Ohio, 5136 Palisade 

ne. 

Mr. Justice White, of Colorado, 2209 Hamp- 
shire Rd., McLean, Va, 

Mr. Justice Goldberg, of Illinois, 2811 Albe- 
marie St. 

OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Clerk—John P. Davis, 4704 River Rd. 
Deputy Clerk—Edmund P, Cullinan, 4823 

Reservoir Rd. 
Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Rd. 
Reporter—Henry Putzel, Jr., 3703 33d St. 
Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 

District of Columbia judicial circuit: Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr, Justice Goldberg. 
Maine, | Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr, Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 
Islands, 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Sixth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Stewart. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Ilinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial ctrouit: Mr. Justice White. 
Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawaii. 

Tenth fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Wyoming. 


Senator Keating Supports Majority Rule 
for Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr, President, the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
recently spoke at the annual meeting of 
the Empire State chapter of the Order 
of Ahepa, the American-Hellenic Edu- 
cational Progressive Association. In a 
realistic and hardhitting address, Sen- 
ator Keatinc pointed out that the only 
permanent solution for the Cyprus crisis 
must be self-cietermination and majority 
Tule for the people of that troubled is- 
land. If course, minority rights must be 
fully protected, as Senator KEATING 
Pointed out; but in a representative gov- 
ernment there is no place for a minority 
veto, exercised by less than one-fifth of 
the population, over the decisions of the 
Majority, in such key fields as taxation 
and foreign affairs. 

Senator Keatinc has rightly warned 
that only the Communists stand to gain 
by continuing conflict and tragedy on the 
Island of Cyprus. There is urgent need 
for the United States to support the basic 
Principles of representative government 
which we in this Nation cherish, and to 
apply those principles to policy on the 
Cyprus issue. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Drinted in the Recor» the text of the fine 
address delivered by Senator KEATING in 
New York City on July 3. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Terr or Apparss sy SENATOR KENNETH B. 
KEATING, To THE ANNUAL District MEETING 
or THE Empme STATE CHAPTER oF THE 
ORDER or AHEPA (THE AMERICAN HELLENIC 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION), 
Amenrcana HoreL, New Yorx Crry, JULY 
3, 1964 
On the eve of our own Independence Day 

it is altogether fitting that we discuss the 

Problem of Cyprus, for the issue is freedom 

and, to a great extent, it is an American prob- 

lem. Cyprus involves three of our NATO 

Allies: Great Britain, Greece, and Turkey. 

The current crisis has undermined the sta~ 

bility of Greece and Turkey and has bene- 

fited only the Soviet Union and the local 

Cyprus Communist-dominated party, AKEL. 

Despite the growing threat of communism in 

Cyprus, our Government still refuses to sup- 

Port majority rule guarantees for Cyprus. 
The tragedy of Cyprus—and it is a trag- 

edy—is that the dispute is a needless one 

among friends. In other parts of the world 
like Cuba, South Vietnam, and Laos, the 

Shemy is communism. But the Cyprus issue 

involves a quarrel among our allies which 

benefits only the Communists, 
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Turkey has threatened invasion of Cyprus 
on several occasions, the last one on June 
6. So far the Ankara Government has shown 
the wisdom not to carry out its threat. But 
the Government of Turkey has fanned the 
fires of xenophobia and has staked its sta 
bility on frustrating the right of the people 
of Cyprus to decide their political destiny. 
Restraint may not endure for long. One 
hasty decision can launch Greece and Turkey 
into a war that no one could afford. “A 
fool throws a stone into the sea,” a Cypriot 
saying goes, “and a thousand wise men can- 
not pull it out.’ 

U.S. laws authorize military assistance un- 
der certain specific conditions. They point- 
edly prohibit the use of military assistance 
for aggressive action and stipulate that such 
assistance be used only for defensive pur- 
poses. Turkey should fully understand that 
any invasion of Cyprus would be a violation 
of agreements with the United States and 
would require the immediate halting of all 
military and economic aid to Turkey. 

Looming on the horizon is a great danger— 

the specter of Soviet communism taking over 
Cyprus. 
- Only the Russians benefit from the con- 
tinuation of the crisis, The Communist 
Party in Cyprus has increased in numbers. 
‘Their organization is greatly strengthened. 
The Soviet Embassy is one of the largest, if 
not the largest, on the island. Communist 
agents are active throughout Cyprus. The 
best organized party is the Communist-dom- 
inated union, AKEL. 

I am not asserting that the danger of a 
Communist takeover is immediate. I am 
saying that the Communists have gained 
strength from Western indecision over 
Cyprus. The longer this needless tragedy 
continues, the greater the threat of com- 
munism in Cyprus, 

The Soviet Union has been directly and 
actively involved in this dispute, particularly 
in the United Nations. It has directed let- 
ters to the various governments involved, 
including our own. A commercial air ar- 
rangement has been signed between the 
Soviet Union and the Government of Cyprus, 
and one of Castro's representatives has been 
accredited to Cyprus. 

‘What is the real issue in Cyprus? Is it so 
complicated that our three allies, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, and Turkey, together with the 
people of Cyprus, cannot arrive at a fair and 
Just solution? 

First and foremost, the issue in Cyprus is 
not a question of Turkish minority rights. 
‘They are and must be fully protected. The 
issue is the extraordinary yeto rights of a 
17-percent minority over critical areas of na- 
tional policy, including taxation, foreign af- 
fairs, defense and security, which hamstrings 
the 82-percent Greek majority. 

I yield to no one in my support and defense 
for the basic individual and civil rights of a 
minority. But at the same time, I cannot 
rec: , and I believe the Government of 
the United States must not recognize, that 
a permanent solution to any vital political 
problem can be found by giving a minority 
of 17 percent a final veto over critical govern- 
ment activities. 

The people of Cyprus deserve an effective 
government, and with a minority veto, effec- 
tive government is impossible. Yet, incred- 
ible as it seems, our own Government has 
failed to give open support to the principle 
which it endorses everywhere else in the 
‘world—the principle of majority rule. 


‘The Government of the United States has 
not only refused to support the basic prin- 
ciple of majority rule, but it has also failed 
even to suggest any lasting solution on the 
merits for Cyprus. This U.S, hesitancy has, 
unfortunately, in my judgment, contributed 
to the present crisis. Over the months our 
Government has offered to send troops to 
Cyprus; we have offered to pay for other 
nations’ troops; we haye sent Under Sec- 
retary Ball and Senator Fuusricur to Eu- 
rope; Prime Ministers Papandreou and Inonu 
have both visited the United States; we have 
suggested an American mediator. We have 
done just about everything except to analyze 
the problem seriously on its own merits. As 
a result, all of our efforts have left the core 
of discontent untouched. 

In fact, during the visit of Prime Minister 
Inonu our Government joined in a com- 
munique affirming the validity of the 1959 
agreements granting veto power to the 17- 
percent Turkish minority. The undemo- 
cratic 1959 agreements are a prime reason for 
the present crisis. Let us not repeat the 
same mistake now. The events of these 
months demonstrate that we must act pur- 
posefully on long-term solutions to prevent 
a civil war on Cyprus and war between Greece 
and Turkey. 

Several proposals have been put forward 
by various parties concerned. 

In my Judgment, the proposal which is best 
for the foreign policy interests of the United 
States, as well as for Great Britain, Greece, 
and Turkey, is full self-determination, which 
I belleve would result in union of Cyprus 
with Greece. 

‘Why is this the best solution? 

First of all, union with Greece would elimi- 
nate the Communist toehold on Cyprus, 
The large Russian Embassy would be re- 
moved. ‘The Communist Party would be out- 
jawed and the strength of the Communists 
under any other label would be seriously 
weakened. 

Secondly, besides eliminating the Com- 
munist menace on Cyprus, union with Greece 
is what the overwhelming majority of 
Cypriots want. A referendum under United 
Nations auspices would undoubtedly estab- 
lish this fact, and the Communists would 
have no basis at all for objection. 

‘Third, Cyprus would become part of NATO. 
It is important to note that Cyprus cur- 
rently is not part of NATO and has been talk- 
ing a neutralist line. 

Fourth, the British base on Cyprus would 
become a NATO base and would be more 
secure. 

Fifth, for both Greece and Turkey, it would 
end a serious difference which now threatens 
to lead to war between these two allies. 

Of course, a cardinal feature of any settle- 
ment must be a guarantee of minority rights 
for the 17-percent minority. When I say 
minority rights I mean those basic rights 
guaranteed by our Constitution—freedom of 
speech, religion, assembly, freedom from per- 
section, equal protection of the laws, etc. 
‘These are not and have not been a problem 
for Turkish citizens in Greece or Cyprus nor 
would they be if Cyprus united with Greece. 

Perhaps an international commission un- 
der NATO, the United Nations or the Inter- 
national Court could further protect the in- 
dividual rights of Turkish Cypriots. Such a 
commission could have jurisdiction over com- 
plaints by Turkish citizens as to infringe- 
ments of their basic human rights. This 
‘would be a significant concession on the part 
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of the Greek Cypriots and Greek Govern- 
ment as it involves a giving up of certain 
rights of sovereignty. Coupled with this 
solution could be an offer of voluntary re- 
Patriation with indemnification for those 
‘Turkish Cypriots who wanted to leave Cyprus 
for Turkey. 

What about the Turkish Government's op- 
position—Is it reasonable? 

If their concern Is protection of minority 
rights, I say that procedures have been of- 
fered and can be offered for full and ade- 
quate protection. The fact is, that for the 
last few months, it is the Turkish Govern- 
ment which has been threatening minority 
rights, The Ecumenical Patriarch, for in- 
stance, as well as priests and members of 
the Greek Orthodox faith have faced mount- 
ing persecution in Turkey. The memory of 
the bitter, bloody riots of 1955, incited by 
the Turkish Government, has not faded 
among Greeks living in Turkey, The longer 
the present Cyprus crisis is unresolved, the 
greater the danger to minority groups 
throughout the area. As you know, there are 
more Greeks In Turkey than Turks in Cy- 
prus. Such a settlement would guarantee 
mutual interests and protection of Greek mi- 
norities in Turkey and Turkish minorities 
in Cyprus. 

Turkey has stated that Cyprus may be- 
come the Cuba of the Mediterranean. The 
answer to this Is quite simple, Union with 
Greece would make Cyprus a part aot NATO 
and eliminate any possibilities of a Commu- 
nist takeover of the island. Turkey should 
certainly favor this solution if security is her 
concern. 

Is Turkey concerned about aggression from 
Greece? Whatever Greece could do from Cy- 
prus, she can do far better from her main- 
Jand or from the island of Rhodes, I cannot. 
take such a concern seriously. 

Frankly, I find no merit in the Turkish 
position. Our country must not be deterred 
from speaking out in favor of free institu- 


ally. Our policy should be based on 
rightness of our cause and the rightness 
ur position. In my judgment the desire 
of the people of Cyprus to join 
is a reasonable position. It is 
own best interest and that of our. 
including ‘Turkey. It will seriously 
if not eliminate Communist power 
and influence in Cyprus under terms which 


it would be diMoult for the Soviets to op- 
pose, 

In the best interests of American foreign. 
policy of the free world, I therefore 


strongly urge that our Government openly 
state its support for majority rule on Cyprus, 
including self-determination for the people 
of Oyprus, and if they choose, union with 
Greece. 


Chairman George Mahon, of House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Gives Views 
on Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the August 
issue of Nation's Business publishes an 
interview with our distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the gentleman from Texas, Hon. 
Grorcr Maxon. In this interview, Chair- 
man Manon sets forth his philosophy 
and provides valuable insights into the 
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complex problem of Federal financing. 

‘This interview is a wide-ranging exposi- 

tion of great interest to all Members of 

the Congress.and the country, and I ask 
unanimous consent that. this report be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The report on Chairman Maxon’s 
interview follows: 

Groncr MAHON: TALKS ON) SPENDING: TEXAS 
DeMmocrar Wao Is New CHARMAN OF AP- 
PROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE GIVES PREVIEW OF 
Furore Ourays AnD Wars To REDUCE 
Taea 
Question, Mr. Manon, what do you foresee 

as the direction for future Federal expendi- 

tures? 

Answer. I think spending trends for quite 
a long time in the future will remain high. 
There may be some reduction in defense 
and space, but it is not going to be sharp. 
We are going to continue with a relatively 
high rate of spending overall. 

There is much talk about disarmament. 
We all are in favor of greatly reduced ten- 
sions and reduced military spending if such 
is feasible. But such is not now feasible, 
We have to keep up our guard, The world 
is in ferment. 

You look at Latin America, Asis, India, 
South Vietnam, the Congo, Cyprus. It would 
be very unrealistic to estimate that within 
3 or 4 or 5 years these conditions are going 
to be drastically changed and we can make 
sharp reductions in defense spending, I just 
don’t think we are going to be able to do it, 
‘To make sharp defense reductions would be 
misunderstood at home and abroad. We 
are having contests between the free world 
and totalitarianism in many areas. When 
we keep up our guard, and are sufficiently 
strong militarily, If there is a confrontation 
between the East and West on a big issue, 
the chances of an overall war are not 80 
great. But if we let down our guard then 
some of these contests could much more 
likely escalate into an allout war between 
the Communists and the Western Allies. 

Question. Hasn’t the Government chosen 
tax relief over higher spending as the way 
to get more economie growth and prosperity? 

Answer. Yes, I think this is the right 
direction. 

‘We ought to rely more on the private sec- 
tor to stimulate growth and development, 
and I believe the recent tax reduction will 
tend to prevent what might otherwise have 
been a rapid acceleration of spending, I 
hope it will start somewhat of a downward 
or leyeling-off trend. But the greatest hope 
is that we can at least prevent spiraling Fed- 
eral spending. The attitude of the President 
on spending has dramatized It. Turning off 
lights in the White House is insignificant ex- 
cept as It dramatizes the idea of economy. 
It has caught on with the country to a con- 
siderable extent, and I applaud this attitude 
on the part of the President. 

Other parts of the Government have joined 
in trying to keep the administrative budget 
for fiscal year 1965, for example, under $100 
billion, ‘This is all very good, but it is going 
to be very dimcult to hold down spending, 
especially in view of the apathy of the peo- 
ple generally. 

Question. Why do you think there Is 
apathy? 

Answer. Well, the President in his budget 
message and in some of his pronouncements 
early in the year somewhat set the minds 
of the people at rest. ‘They felt that. they 
had some assurance that the President was 
going to undertake to follow an economy line, 
hold. the administrative budget under $100 
billion. We must agree that the people gen- 
erally don't He awake at night thinking about 
economy. They seldom do, They lie awake 
nights thinking about what they would like 
to acquire, increased opportunities, a rise in 
their standard of living, education for their 
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children, and the lke. I would cay there is 
currently no strong expression or demand 
from the people for economy, 

Now we did have a demand from the people 
to some extent last year, as you know. And 
Several years ago there was a tremendous 
surge when President Eisenhower submitted 
his budget and Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
sald if we didn’t hold down. spending we 
would have a depression that. would curl your 
hair. Now this ignited the interest of the 
people and they thought about: economy. 
‘They talked about economy. They became 
increasingly concerned with overspending, 
and there was an atmosphere generated that 
was very wholesome. I wish we could recap- 
ture that attitude and do more about it. 

Along about that time Congress, in re- 
sponse to that atmosphere, made a sharp 
reduction m the budget, 

Many have tried, but no one yet has been 
able to dramatize the issue of economy 
enough to create a sustained campaign for 
economy—I'm talking, about a broadly based 
ground swell of sentiment among the people. 

Question. Do you think apathy is going 
to remove Federal spending as an election 
issue in 19647 

Answer. The people generally tend to favor 
economy in areas other than thelr own, 
Projects in their own area seem very logical 
and appropriate to them, This is Just the 
fact. 

Fiscal responsibility is a much-used phrase. 
‘These are important words. But they have 
‘been used so frequently they to some extent 
have lost their punch. This is unfortunate. 
But I can't believe that discussion of econ- 
omy in the forthcoming campaign will excite 
the extent as their interest will be excited 
over the discussion of foreign affairs, for 
example, 

‘The fiscal sttustion will be an issue, and it 
will be one of the telling issues, but it won't 
be the top issue. 

I hope it is an important issue. ‘The grea 
er and more intense the discussion ts in re- 
gard to fiscal matters the better off we are. 
If we never think of economy, if we never 
think of spending, if we always think about 
something else, we don’t really devote our 
best energies to the problem. 

Question. Do you believe that, as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, you 
have some obligations to keep people think- 
ing about economy? 

Answer. I believe it is part of my job, and 
in past years as the No. 2 man on the com- 
mittee T have given this matter considerable 
concern. 

Now, with the frightful responsibility of 
working with the committee and the Con- 
gress on what to do about the question of 
Government spending, how to apportion the 
dollars to be appropriated, I think that the 
chairman and the members of the committee 
and, in fact, all Members of Congress have 
A great responsibility to lead the people and 
to stimulate interest and discussion. 

I want to try to come up with ideas that 
will dramatize this problem and create % 
sustained interest in it. 

‘We have considerable staff on the commit- 
tee. We have Investigators that go out and 
‘uncover examples of waste, inefficiency in 
Government. 

We have the General Accounting Office, 
and it performs a service in dramatizing to 
some extent wasteful practices and that 
helps create interest in trying to come ta 
grips with these matters, 

Question. Would you plan then to step 
up the activities of the General Accounting. 
‘Office and committee investigators? 

Answer. These activities might be ex- 
panded usefully. They are, of course, al- 
ready substantial and far ranging. 

Of course, the best way to achieve econ- 
omy, we must bear in mind, is to vote “no 
on additional authorization of existing pro 
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grams and on new spending programs. It is 
generally too late after the bills have been 
passed and the authorization created and 
the appropriations made to talk about re- 
ducing that spending or to talk about hold- 
ing down the debt ceiling. You can’t grind 
the mill with the water that has passed. 

‘Question. As incomes rise and the Nation 
becomes more affluent, do you think there 
might be room for economies in welfare? 

‘Answer. I wish we could achleye this. We 
would have a much happier and sturdier 
country if the necessity for welfare could 
be greatly reduced, and I am hoping that 
we will find a way to achieve this goal. 

And as you know, the President and others 
have pointed out that the degree of afu- 
ence is much greater than it has ever been. 

And while you can't eliminate poverty, 
we ought to do all we reasonably can do to 
enable the citizen to help himself and to 
be free from relief and subsidization by the 
Government. 

Question. The Government is spending 
billions to help those who don’t have these 
high incomes. Is this the proper role of 
the Government? 

Answer. Well, before I answer that I 
should express my overall philosophy with 
respect to spending. I have a rather home- 
spun view on this whole question of Gov- 
ernment spending. I feel that except in 
time of war or truly deep emergency we 
ought to live within our income, We should 
live within our means, and should make & 
start in reducing the national debt. 

At times of affluence such as the present 
we ought to prepare for more evil days in 
the field of spending, as I see it. That is 
amy general philosophy. 

Now, I am not opposed to spending all the 
money needed for defense and all other es- 
sential purposes, but we ought to live within 
our income insofar as possible. 

As you know, we haven't had a balanced 
budget since 1960, and since 1930 we have 
had only seven, This is bad, in my judg- 
ment, 

I look with considerable skepticism on 
some of these so-called poverty programs. I 
agree theoretically and as a practical matter 
if we can make taxpayers out of people who 
are not taxpayers, this would enrich the 
whole country. But there are, in my judg- 
ment, decided limits to what we ought to 
try to do. 

Question. Do you have any particular plan 
in mind to have a better look at all the ap- 
Propriations at once? 

Answer. Well, the single package appro- 
Priation bill sounded good. But as a prac- 
tical matter it was a failure. 

We have, from time to time, had early in 
the congressional session meetings of the full 
Committee on Appropriations with the Di- 
rector of the Budget and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. That has to some extent been 
Productive. 

Somehow or other we need to generate 
Policies that will create a greater overall in- 
terest by all the 50 members of the com- 
mittee. We tend to be too compartmen- 
talized. Maybe one member works in the 
area of defense, another in agriculture, an- 
other in foreign aid, and another in some 
other field. It is important that all mem- 
bers of the committee have constantly before 
them the problem of overall Government pro- 
rams and expenditures, 

Question. Would it help prevent expendi- 
tures without the traditional review of your 
committee—so-called back-door spending? 

Answer. Back-door spending has been a 
Source of controversy for quite some time. 

Had it not been for the determined stand 
Of the House Appropriations Committee and 
other Members of Congress, especially cer- 
tain ones who played key roles, backdoor 
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spending would have blossomed forth to a 
greater extent than it has. 

It seems to me that the people of the 
United States and the press should be able 
to sit at the door of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and know that any spending must 
first be approved here. We should keep a 
record of the appropriations and know what 
the Government is spending. I think that 
‘would simplify our problem. We can't always 
do that now. 

But the matter is not wholly out of hand, 
and we shall continue to resist back-door 
spending. 

Question. What is your opinion of bien- 
nial budgets to give a little longer range 
picture of spending plans? 

Answer. I haven't had an opportunity to 
explore the pros and cons. It would be worth 
thinking about. 

Question. Do you favor 5-year spending 
projection, such as these now being done by 
some Federal Departments? 

Answer. I am highly in favor of the basic 
idea, Too often in the past, in many flelds 
of government, we have launched a pro- 
gram, relatively modest the first year or 50, 
and then it blossomed into a multimillion- 
dollar project far beyond what was at first 
generally thought or assumed. The argu- 
ment is made: “Well, we are already into this 
Project and we have to go ahead with it.” 
Maybe we should. But I think it is highly 
desirable that we take a long-range view 
of spending programs in defense and other- 
wise before they are initiated. 

‘This will promote better management and 
will enable the people in the executive 
branch and in the legislative to make better 
decisions. 

‘This is being done in the area of defense 
to a very considerable extent under Secre- 
tary McNamara. We need to extend the idea 
to all the branches of government. 

‘The truth is that when we start a tem- 
porary program we soon find that tt is ex- 
tended from time to time, and a Govern- 
ment agency once established is very dif- 
ficult to exterminate. 

Question. Should the President have 
power to veto single items within appropria- 
tions bills Congress has passed? 

Answer. It would be unwise for the Presi- 
dent to have the item veto. The Presi- 
dent can dramatize his position and his 
views. He has the Nation's press and televi- 
sion more at his disposal than the 535 Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

‘We more or less mount our horses and ride 
off in all directions, and we are, as a result 
of that, somewhat at a disadvantage. 

‘The executive has increased its power. 
‘The legislative branch is fighting for Its due 
place in the sun. 

It is important to the people of our coun- 
try that the Congress remain strong, and 
the item veto would be a step in the wrong 
direction. 

It would be an abdication to some extent 
by Congress of its constitutional power. 

‘Question, What are some other future 
methods that you might consider as ways for 
better congressional control over spending? 

‘Answer. We all recognize that changes in 
procedure will not of themselves bring effec- 
tive expenditure control. They would have 
to be accompanied by an overall desire and 
determination on the part of Congress to 
make the procedures work. 

If there were an overriding interest in 
achieving the objective, the present system 
could be made to work much more effec- 
tively, 

I am not at all saying that there is no 
possibility of better procedures and methods, 
‘There are possibilities and we ought to give 
them a lot of attention, and I hope to do so. 

Question, Should there be any kind of a 
ceiling for restricting the amount of spend- 
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ing? Should it be a particular percentage of 
the gross national product or an index re- 
lated to population, for example? 

Answer. These are interesting ideas. ‘The 
sound barrier in aviation was quite a turn- 
ing point. The American people to some 
extent have latched onto a $100 billion an- 
nual administrative budget as a significant 
landmark, 

‘The way to keep from crossing it is to pat- 
tern your bills, your authorization and ap- 
propriations bills, on a basis of reduced or 
sufficiently restrained spending. After you 
have passed these bills and provided for the 
programs and launched them with appro- 
priations, a ceiling comes too late, 

Federal spending during the 1930's was 
never any more than 10 percent or so of the 
gross national product, Over the Inst 15 
years, with perhaps the exception of a couple 
of years during the Korean war, Federal 
spending has been about 15 or 16 percent of 
the gross national product. It has been 
fairly constant. 

In other words, the gross national product 
and spending have been going up in about 
the same proportion. There is some hope to 
be taken from this fact. And the national 
debt, on a per capita basis, has from time to 
time edged downward. 

‘The population angle is worthy of consid- 
eration. It certainly is a part of the explana- 
tion of why Government spending has gone 
up so much. With more people you have 
more responsibilities, more public services 
to provide for. 

Question. Isn't a large part of spending 
not related to population? 

Answer. Yes, much of spending is not re- 
lated to population—defense, space, interest 
on the debt, and veterans, who are actually 
decreasing in number. 

It is true, however, that much controver- 
sial expenditure is related to population such 
as in the depressed areas, the war on pov- 
erty, and so forth. A lot of the new pro- 
grams are very specifically related to popu- 
lation. Federal aid to education, to name 
one offhand. Mass transit aid is another. 

I am trying to create sentiment insofar as 
I can in opposition to all-out Federal aid to 
education. If we get too deeply into this 
area there is hardly any limit to where 
spending could go as the population in- 
creases and the demands on Government 
increase. 

‘We have got somehow to encourage greater 
acceptance of responsibility on the part of 
the States and local communities. 

Federal aid to education has been done by 
the nibbling process, a little here and a little 
there; and if we keep on adding a little here 
and a little there we will complete the pic- 
ture of Federal aid to general education, and 
this is not good in my judgment. 

Question. How do you feel about the pro- 
posed health care program under social se- 
curity for the aged? 

Answer, At this time we should not go into 
program of Federal aid to the aged on any 
larger scale than we now have. This is a 
challenge which should be met, if at all pos- 
sible, on a local basis and by the medical 
profession itself in the States and local com- 
munities. 

We are moving more and more toward 
greater interference in the lives of the people 
by the Government. Maybe this is inevitable 
as we increase in population and the com- 
plexities of our society increase. But I would 
like for Congress to apply the brakes insofar 
as possible and prevent these precipitous 
turns because they may some day overturn 
the applecart. 

Question. Do you feel that various grants 
in aid should be given the States in a block 
to let them decide what is the right thing 
to do with the money? 
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Answer. That would be an abdication of 
the power of the Congress, It might be good 
from the standpoint of the States, but I 
don’t think it ought to be done. 

Question. There has been a lot of talk 
about conversion of talent and capacity from 
military to civilian purposes. I gather that 
you feel this certainly is not an immediate 
problem. 

Answer. There will be some readjustments. 
We have rather adequately financed our in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile program, for 
example. We have gone a long way toward 
meeting our Polaris submarine program. 

So we can make some changes, and there 
are going to be some dislocations, but we 
are not going to have anything in any way 
resembling what we had after World War 
It when there was considerable readjust- 
ment required. 

Now it is true that there are going to be 
some installations closed in various portions 
of the country and there will be some read- 
justments require; but this is not going to 
be a major national question, in my opinion, 
for quite a long time. 

It would just be unrealistic to take too 
seriously these dreams and hopes and prayers 
for a world at peace with tensions eradi- 
cated. Communism doesn't thrive in that 
kind of world, and communism is by no 
means dead. Communism is mellowing to 
some extent. But it is just as vicious and 
dangerous to our security as it has ever been. 

Question. What are some of the ripe areas 
for economies in future years? Is Govern- 
ment personnel a good target? 

Answer. Considerable funds could be saved 
by a program which would eliminate un- 
necessary and unproductive Government per- 
sonnel. This is easier to talk about than it 
is to deal with effectively. 

I think our Government employees ought 
to be well paid, but we ought to concentrate 
on quality rather than numbers. Too often 
there has been concentration on numbers, 
‘This is not good. So this is one of the fields 
where some progress can be made. 

Question. What other areas offer a good 
chance for cuts? 

Answer. No area of the budget should be 
regarded as beyond the reach of the pruning 
knife, I am speaking here generally of the 
long pull, Every area of the budget probably 
affords some fruitful possibilities. 

Question. You think perhaps in 5 years 
Congress might come up with some solutions 
for cutting down farm subsidies? 

Answer. I believe there is room for hope 
that some reductions can be made in farm 
subsidies in that period of time without in- 
fury to the overall economy of the country 
and the welfare of the farmer. 

Question. How do you feel about the Fed- 
eral Government subsidizing the cities? 

Answer. Well, those of us in Congress from 
rural or semirural areas are sometimes con- 
fronted with a complaint from our urban col- 
leagues; and they, of course, are in the ma- 
jority. They say, We undertake to help you 
‘on agricultural programs, to help stimulate 
prosperity in agriculture. By the same token, 
we believe that you ought to be sympathetic 
toward the demands of the cities. 

I don't think we from the agricultural 
areas should just turn a deaf and unrespon- 
sive ear. 

The problem as I see it is to decide just 
what is essential and proper without destroy- 
ing State and local initiative and respon- 
sibility and without getting us beyond the 
bounds of fiscal prudence. Agriculture is 
truly a national industry and of national im- 
portance. Some of these urban problems are 
by their nature rather localized—mass tran- 
sit aid for cities is an example, But I fore- 
see that, regardless of opposition from cer- 
tain quarters, there is going to be a greater 
Interest shown by the Congress in legislation, 
and probably appropriation, in the welfare 
of urban areas, 
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Peter Fechter at the Wall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, I wish to include a release from the 
Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation about 
a youth named Peter Fechter. In these 
days of riots and discussion of freedoms 
and rights, I feel that this poignant 
story should be published so that my col- 
leagues and others will have an opportu- 
nity to reevaluate the meaning of free- 
dom. 


PETER FECHTER AT THE WALL 


August 17, 1964. Dusk. A lonely pedes- 
trian walking in the twilight can barely see 
the small bouquets of summer flowers rest- 
ing here and there against The Wall. The 
flowers are for a boy named Peter Fechter. 
‘Today is his anniversary. 

‘Two years ago Peter Fechter stood on the 
other side of The Wall. He was 18, tall and 
blond. He was a construction worker and 
lived in Comunist East Berlin. 

According to its Red rulers, East Berlin is 
a paradise: “Marxism-Leninism * * * Is be- 
come the force which guides the Germans in 
their life, making it deeper and richer.” But 
to Peter Fechter, communism was an evil 
wall which separated him from the one thing 
a man of 18 needs most—freedom. 

On August 17, 1962, at 2 p.m. Peter and 
a friend walked slowly through the streets 
of East Berlin. Approaching the wall, Peter 
and his companion could almost feel the 
people on the West side passing freely along 
the sidewalks, in and out the shops of West 
Berlin. 

‘The Communists told Peter and his friend: 
“Communism accomplishes the historic mis- 
sion of delivering all men from social in- 
equality, from the horrors of war * * * pro- 
claims peace, labor, freedom, equality, fra- 
ternity, and happiness for all peoples on 
earth.” But Peter Fechter knew this Com- 
munist propaganda was designed for the 
consumption of the non-Communist world. 
Where was freedom under slavery? Where 
was freedom but across the wall? 

Somewhere in West Berlin a church bell 
softly rang out the hour. The two youths 
walked a little faster, the friend with his 
eyes glued to the wall, Peter thinking about 
the girl he couldn't afford to marry because 
of “the superior way of life” the Communists 
had forced upon them, 

Suddenly Peter's friend was running and 
Peter was following, his heart pounding in 
his throat. Freedom was all he could think 
of. The companion clawed his way up the 
wall and tore across the barbed wire entan- 
glement. “Come on, Peter!” he cried. 

Peter Fechter reached the top of the wall. 
He was steps from freedom. Then a burst 
of machinegun bullets ripped across his back 
and Peter Fechter fell backward into barbed 
wire and sand, He was still in East Berlin, 
Why? He was only one boy, why did they 
gun him down like an animal while they 
talked of freedom? 

The Reds have an answer for Peter Fech- 
ter: "Khrushchev noted in his last speech 
at the Sixth Congress of the Socialist Unity 
Party of Germany,” says K. Lavrov writing 
in the Communist magazine International 
Affairs, that “the German Democratic Repub- 
lic has obtained what is essential for every 
sovereign state: the right to control its own 
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frontiers and to take steps against anyone 
who attempts to undermine its socialistic 
system.” 

The Communists could claim the boy was 
undermining the socialistic system. Essen- 
tially that is what individual freedom does. 

As Peter Fechter rolled in the dust, his 
Communist executioners watched him, 
“Come and get me, come and get me,” he 
cried, But no one came. “The program of 
the Communist Party * * * follows the 
moral principles contained in the moral code 
of the builders of communism * * * humane 
relations and mutual respect between indi- 
viduals—man is to man a friend, comrade, 
and brother,” says Fundamentals of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, 

But for “Comrade” Peter Fechter, dying 
there in the dust was the real fundamentals 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

As he lie there crying, thousands of people 
began massing on the west side of the wall. 
A great roaring sound soon filled the air as the 
young and old beat the rough stone wall 
with their fists, shrieking at the Communist 
guards and calling out for someone to help 
Peter Fechter. Some tried to charge the 
barrier, but the guards threatened them back 
with machineguns. In despair many fell to 
their knees and prayed for the boy who 
was clawing the bloody pavement. Several 
hours later when he died, four Red guards 
pulled him free of the wire. 

That day in Moscow, Communist leaders 
lined up to pay tribute to the Soviet Cos- 
monauts Nikolayev and Popovich. Standing 
at the head of the Red delegation was the 
boss of world communism, Nikita Khru- 
shchev, who has said so many times: “Peace- 
ful coexistence envisages * * * equal rights 
and considerations of others’ interests.” 

But what of Peter Fechter’s “equal rights" 
and “interests”? Those flowers placed near 
the Berlin wall tell the free world what 
freedom to the Communist really means: 
Freedom to live only as the Communists dic- 
tate—in slavery. 

A young boy named Peter Fechter learned 
the truth 2 years ago, Today he sleeps in 
eternity. But free men know why he died, 
and brave men will always remember him. 


Danville, Ind., Gazette Promotes Farm 
Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, over 
the past half century there have been 
revolutions in farming far greater than 
any farmer before World War I would 
have thought conceivable. The immense 
increase in productivity, the tremendous 
reduction in backbreaking toil, the break- 
ing of barriers of isolation, and the de- 
velopment of home comforts once re- 
served for the city, are all the result of 
technological advance. 

But as technology has brought to the 
farm new machines and new methods, it 
has also brought new dangers. The Na- 
tional Safety Council and a host of co- 
operating organizations work together to 
try to decrease the incidence of farm ac- 
cidents, through National Farm Safety 
Week, which occurred last month. 

In noting the occasion, and in helping 
to promote the cause of farm safety in 
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its own rural area, the Danville, Ind., Ga- 
zette, in its issue of July 23, published an 
editorial entitled “It's Farm Safety 
Week.” I request unanimous consent 
that the'editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir's Farm Savery WEEK 

“Safer American Families Everywhere,” is 
the theme of National Farm Safety Week now. 
being observed throughout the Nation. 

‘There are many ways in which farms can 
be made safer, but the responsibility rests 
with the individual, and not with campaigns, 
slogans, or proclamations. 

‘Most of the fatal accidents on the farm 
involve machinery. Second high in respon- 
sibility fe the farm ponds. Unfortunately, 
accidents caused by drownings even exceeds 
those caused by machinery in the active age 


group. 

Farm machinery and farm ponds are for 
man’s use and benefit. Proper safety meas- 
ures can eliminate the dangers from these 
things intended to be beneficial. 

Safety on the farm, and everywhere, should 
be observed year round, and not just during 
a national week, 


A Salute to Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


or NEW vonr 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, Cyprus 
this coming Sunday, August 16, will cele- 
brate its fourth year of independence. 
On this memorable occasion, we wish to 
extend warm felicitations to His Excel- 
lency Archbishop Makarios, President of 
Cyprus; and to His Excellency Zenon 
Rossides, Ambassador of Cyprus to the 
United States. 

This island, situated 40 miles from 
the Turkish mainland, has always been 
of strategic importance to eastern Medi- 
terranean politics, a pawn in the disputes 
between the Romans and Ptolemies, be- 
tween the Crusaders and Arabs, between 
the Venetians and the Turks. The 
British, when they leased the island in 
1878 from the Ottoman Government, 
used it as an outer defense for the Suez 
Canal, a military base to insure the pro- 
tection and guarantee of British in- 
terests in the area, With the outbreak of 
World War I, the British seized Cyprus 
trom the Turks and was duly granted 
formal suzerainty by, the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1924. 

Following World War II, repercussions 
from the demand for independence by 
mandated and colonial lands in the Mid- 
dle East and Africa were soon felt on the 
island. Because the population is pre- 
dominantly of Greek origin, while the 
Turkish minority constitutes only 19 per- 
cent, a demand for enosis, union with the 
Greek motherland, was presented to the 
British authorities. The refusal by both 
the Turkish Cypriots and by their pro- 
tector, the Turkish Government, forbade 
Such a proposal from taking place. In- 
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stead the British Government attempted 
to maintain a status quo, maintaining 
the island as a military base. The re- 
sults were disruptiye—excessive blood- 
shed, strife, and guerrilla action by Greek 
Cypriot partisan groups. 

This grim situation was to endure un- 
til independence was achieved in 1960. 
Although sovereign in title, the Cypriote 
Government was restricted from supreme 
authority by the negotiating powers 
which granted independence to the is- 
island. By a series of agreements, 
strongly resisted by the provisional 
leader of the Greek community, Arch- 
bishop Makarios, the Turkish minority 
was guaranteed governing rights for 
their own community, including the veto 
power over presidential decrees. The 
hostilities. which the island is experi- 
encing today stem from an attempt by 
the Cypriot President Makarios to abro- 
gate these agreements and to change the 
constitution, whereby the Cypriot Gov- 
ernment would be able to enjoy auton- 
omy and, at the same time, authority 
over all Cypriot citizens. 

Although the severe conditions which 
prevail have created adverse economic 
conditions, Cyprus has great potentiali- 
ties for economic expansion and sov- 
ereignty. Predominantly agrarian, min- 
erals and other resources found on the 
island would provide a dependable source 
of income for development purposes, 
‘The history of Cyprus has been recorded 
in numerous antiquities which dot the 
cities and countryside, a veritable tour- 
ist's paradise. Copper, from which the 
Republic’s name is derived, is mined to- 
day as it was in Roman times. Although 
the current 5-year development plan has 
been suspended by the fighting, it pro- 
vided for water conservation, improve- 
ment of agricultural production, expan- 
sion of electrification and of existing in- 
dustries, and improvement of docks and 
harbors, all worthy projects to insure 
developmental progress and economic 
growth and stability. 

It is my sincere hope that, as the peo- 
ple of Cyprus celebrate the fourth inde- 
pendence anniversary of their country, 
peace will be restored to the island and 
that a permanent and amicable solution. 
will have been reached to enable the 
islanders to live in harmony once more. 


A Will to Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 3 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, free- 
dom must be won anew in each genera- 
tion by one means or another. We con- 
tinue to have hopes that the means of 
warfare is obsolete, giving precedence to 
the negotiating table. But recent events 
in Vietnam, in Cyprus, and in the Congo 
leave room for doubt. 

Irving Leibowitz, in his column in the 
Indianapolis Times on August 10, ex- 
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pressed himself—and, in doing so, re- 
flected the thought of many others—on 
the need to maintain our capacity of 
readiness. As he says, the fight for free- 
dom is a continuing fight. And whether 
or not it is a fight by warfare, we must, 
as he says, maintain “the willingness to 
nen oud die, if necessary—for free- 

lom.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WAR AND PEacE—THE DRAFT AND You 
(By Irving Leibowitz) 

‘The Vietnam shooting made youngsters 
in Indiana and elsewhere in the United States 
aware that there still is a possibility they 
may have to serve their country in uniform. 

An overwhelming number of young men 
today are not only unwilling to volunteer, 
they are positively anxious to avoid by any 
means the draft. 

Understandably, young men are concerned 
with their education, getting a Job, finding a 
suitable wife, and having fun, not neces- 
sarily in that order. And, also understand- 
ably, they don’t like to have their lives in- 
terrupted. 

In their hearts, and on their minds is a 
burning question, often expressed: “Will we 
ever be at peace and without the constant 
threat of war?” 

‘The answer is: No. There is no utopia, 

‘The fight for freedom (or liberty, or jus- 
tice, or equality or whatever you want to call 
it) is a continuing fight. 

You cannot win it today for your children 
tomorrow, any more than the doughboys of 
‘World War I made the world safe for democ- 
racy in 1918, or their GI sons did at Anzio 
and Iwo Jima in 1945, or their grandsons did 
at Korea in 1953, 

It is a reality today that the willingness 
to fight—and die, if necessary—for freedom, 
‘will be with us forever. Or we abdicate our 
responsibilities and surrender our freedom. 


Vanishing Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


oy NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, in further- 
ance of my House Resolution 375 for es- 
tablishing a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations, which was introduced 
in the House on May 29, 1963, I have had 
called to my attention a very fine article 
on the “Vanishing Nations,” by Pierre 
J. Huss, appearing in the New York 
Journal American of July 23, 1964, 

It is quite informative and again 
brings to the mind of all of us who feel 
for the Captive Nations of Lithuania, 
Estonia, and Latvia the terrible yoke of 
slavery under which they exist. 

The article is as follows: 

VANISHING NATIONS 
(By Pierre J. Huss) 

Soviet strategy in diverting attention from 

the gun and tank slavery it maintains in 
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Behind this propaganda clamor is the in- 
creasing necessity of diverting free world 
attention from the nature of Russian 
colonialism. 

‘The naked brutality of this colonialism 1s 
only evident in the East European captive 
lands which are sovereign countries occupied 
by the Soviet Union. Their complete absorp- 
tion as conquered territories by the Kremlin 
empire is not possible, since such an attempt 
by Moscow would doubtless precipitate 
bloody revolts. 

But, in Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia you 
have the shocking spectacle of Russian colo- 
nialism as it really is. There the foreign 
spotlight fails to penetrate, as Red colonial- 
ism callously cuts down the individuality of 
each nationality by a heartless program of 
denationalization and Russification. 

In another decade, these Baltic lands will 
have lost their own imprint in history and 
the once proud native of Estonia, Latvia, or 
Lithuania will be a rarity amidst overbearing 
Russians planted there or the Russian gen- 
eration growing up in these conquered lands. 

‘There are now 1,350,000 Russians living in 
the three countries, and the percentage is in- 
creasing. 

Before the annexation after World War II, 
Russians in Estonia constituted 8.5 percent 
of the population. In 1961, the percentage 
rose to 21.7 percent and is going up. 

In Latvia there were 12 percent Russians, 
but in 1961 that jumped to 26.6 percent. 
Lithuania used to have 4 percent, but in 1961 
climbed to 8.5 percent. 

Russian colonialism isn’t bothered by 
squeamish measures repulsive to the West. 
To hasten the reduction of Baltic national- 
ities, Soviet police moved in after the war 
and systematically deported whole areas to 
Siberia, 

Soviet terror rule and killings, or deaths 
from maltreatment in prisons decimated the 
native population further, Russian teachers 
and officials then moved in and took control 
over the educating and raising of children, 
with the Russian language made compulsory 
in all schools and public offices. 

Today, the Baltics are taking on every as- 
pect of Soviet life, custom, and procedure, 
and a child under 10 has little knowledge of 
parental nationality. Russification is so com- 
plete in many areas that Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia has’ become vague names in 
youthful minds. 


Closing the Stock Loophole 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, for 
several months many of us in the Con- 
gress have been looking forward to the 
day when the District of Columbia would 
have a blue sky securities law for the 
protection of investors living in Wash- 
ington. Such a bill passed the House 
several weeks ago, The Senate District 
Committee has at last brought this bill 
from the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, this is none too early. 
This is the most important piece of leg- 
islation in 1964 that will be passed in 
the Congress for the benefit of people in 
the District of Columbia. 

The District of Columbia is the only 
major political body in America with- 
out a blue sky law. During the last few 
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years we have seen a series of investor 
scandals. This is all brought about by 
the fact that there is no blue sky law 
in the District of Columbia. I trust that 
the other body will bring this bill to the 
floor of the Senate as soon as possible, in 
order that it may be enacted into law 
without further delay. 

Mr. Speaker, I append herewith an 
editorial from the Washington Evening 
Star of August 12 on this matter: 

CLOSING THE STOCK LOOPHOLE 

‘The Senate District Committee has at last 
cleared legislation to protect Washington in- 
vestors in stocks and bonds from shady or 
shaky security dealers—and it is high time. 
Nearly 2 years have passed since the Star, 
in a series of articles, called Congress atten- 
tion to the hardships and flagrant abuses 
which spring from the absence of a “blue 
sky law” in the District. Within the last few 
weeks alone there have been two more court 
cases involving stock operations which might 
never have got underway had the protective 
legislation been in effect. 

‘The Senate bill sets up a licensing scheme 
for anyone doing business here as a broker, 
requiring, among other things, minimum 
capitalization and surety bonds. Equally 
important, it permits licensing authorities 
to separate the crooks and the incompetents 
from the sound operators before anyone gets 
hurt. A companion measure, differing in 
some detalls, already has passed the House. 
It is important that the Senate act quickly 
in order to resolve these differences in con- 
ference, and enact the bill into law before 
Congress adjourns. 


A Great Friend of California Has Passed 
Away 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues of the 
California delegation in mourning the 
passing of U.S. Senator CLAIR ENGLE. 

The memory of his record; his vibrant 
personality; his courage; and his integ- 
rity will remain with us for a long time 
tocome. Death can remove his physical 
presence, but the spirit of this man will 
linger long in the Halls of Congress. 

From district attorney of Tehama 
County to U.S. Senator—Ciam ENGLE’S 
career spanned 30 years of service to 
California and the Nation. His 15 years 
of service in this House alone was a ca- 
reer of which any man could be proud, 
and one which few of us can hope to 
match. 

As chairman of the House Interior 
Committee, CLam Encte was a leading 
spokesman for the conservation and 
preservation of our natural resources, 
and his outstanding leadership in this 
field is permanently engraved in the 
statutes of public law. . 

It is a tragedy indeed that this man 
while still in the prime of life was not 
allowed to make his full mark in the 
US. Senate. We can be sure that in a 
very few more years that mark would 
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have been made, and our Nation will have 
to carry the loss. 

I supported Senator Encir in his bid 
for reelection this year, until by his own 
wish he withdrew from the campaign. I 
know his successor will be an able legis- 
lator, but we will sorely miss the expe- 
rience and ability of the man from Red 
Bluff. 

These past. few months of terrible ill- 
ness dramatized the great personal cour- 
age of Senator ENGLE. Few legislators 
have been so gravely afflicted, and few 
have so bravely tried to carry on with 
their duties and responsibilities. 

My wife and family share my deep sor- 
row at this time, and we all extend our 
heartfelt, condolences to Mrs. Engle and 
other members of the Senator's family. 
I am sure, however, that they will re- 
ceive some comfort in the months to 
come as they read again the many letters 
and messages sent in tribute to one of 
California's greatest and most dedicated 
public servants. I hope, too, that the 
Senator's family will not hesitate to turn 
to us—the members of the California 
delegation—if there is any service that 
we can render. 


Lyndon’s Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to request unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp the following ex- 
cellent editorial which appeared in the 
Peoria Journal Star on August 10: 

Lynpon’s Dream 


“But then I decided to send a little note to 
Cabinet members in general, saying ‘I'm 
sorry I took so many nice fellows over the 
side with me.” 

‘Thus Bobby Kennedy laughed off his re- 
jection by President Johnson as a possible 
vice presidential candidate. But in the laugh 
was a trace of bitterness, and well there 
might be. 

For Kennedy was jobbed, and he knew it. 

Obviously Mr. Johnson had eliminated the 
entire Cabinet as potential candidates sim- 
ply to get rid of one man—Robert F. Ken- 
nedy. Why did he feel this drastic step was 
necessary? 

‘The President may have had vistons that 
troubled him greatly—visons of a political 
convention getting out of hand. 

‘His astute political mind may have imag- 
ined a scene at Atlantic City in which a 
snowball started rolling which was imposs!- 
ble to stop. 

He may have foreseen the great Kennedy 
machine at work in convention hall, with 
dozens of the Kennedy clan buttonholing 
delegates and talking fast and furiously. He 
may well have pictured enthusiasm mount- 
ing and excitement swelling in the hall. 

Demonstrations with shouting Kennedy 
fans carrying placards, with pictures of the 
former President, Bobby, and even Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt may have haunted his imagi- 
nation, 

Even the bedridden Senator TED KENNEDY 
might have been carried into the hall, setting 
off wild hysteria. 
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‘Then at the climax,-a beautiful widow, the 
world’s most imitated woman, would step 
gracefully to the rostrum, lift her veil deli- 
cately, and In the best known woman’s voice 
in the land, make a speech nominating her 
brother-in-law. 

Could Lyndon refuse him the nomination 
for Vice President after a scene like that? 
Indeed, he'd be lucky if the delegates weren't 
so carried away that they nominated Bobby 
as presidential candidate. 

Tt may have been that dream, or night- 
mare, which influenced the President to take 
such a drastic step in eliminating the Attor- 
ney General as a potential candidate. He saw 
a tiny snowball rolling and he poured water 
on it before it got so big it rolled right over 

im. 


Hon. Clair Engle 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, our coun- 
try has suffered a tragic loss in 
the death of Senator CLAIR ENGLE. The 
fact that we had been expecting it for 
many months does not dim our sorrow, 
or make our loss any less or easier to 
bear, 

He seryed his Nation with great abil- 
ity for 30 years as a district attorney, 
& State senator in California, a Mem- 
SE of this House and in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

His service was marked by tremendous 
Courage, skill, honesty and an abundant 
good humor. He had an almost unique 
ability to laugh, endearing him to all. 

Senator Encre was responsible for 
many magnificent water projects in Cal- 
ffornia and other accomplishments 
Which have aided in the growth and de- 
velopment of our great State. 

He was one of the most skilled poli- 
ticians in the noblest sense—a true leg- 
islative craftsman—who has ever been in 
this Congress. 

While serving in the House, Senator 
Encre was the author of almost every 
important bill expanding the Central 
Valley project of California since its au- 
thorization in 1937. 

His interests were also national and 
international in scope, as evidenced by 
his cosponsorship of the Trade Expan- 
pot Act of 1962 while serving in the Sen- 


We have all lost a friend. The peo- 
ple of California have lost an outstand- 
ing public servant whose life will remain 
forever an example of what a man can 
do for his country in the Halls of Con- 
Gress. It will serve as a guide for those 
€qually devoted to public service who will 
follow in his footsteps. 

Nearly a year ago, just before Sen- 
ator EncLe went to the hospital, I chat- 
ted with him for the last time. I recall 
Coming away again impressed by his re- 
markable grasp of the problems faced by 
Our State and Nation, and their legis- 
lative solutions. 

To his wife, Lu, his daughter and 
Sranddaughter of whom he was so proud, 
my wife joins me in extending our deep- 
est sympathy. 
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Establishing an Administrative Confer- 
ence in the United States 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1664) to provide 
for continuous improvement of the admin- 
istrative procedure of Federal agencies by 
creating an Administrative Conference of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill, providing for the creation of a per- 
manent Administrative Conference, will 
give us a most effective vehicle through 
which the personnel of our multitudes of 
administrative agencies, with the aid of 
nongovernmental advisers on adminis- 
trative practices, will be able to formu- 
late recommendations for the improve- 
ment of their own procedures. 

Certainly, it is clear that the perform- 
ance of regulatory functions, and its re- 
lated responsibilities for the determina- 
tion of private rights, privileges, and 
obligations by executive departments and 
administrative agencies, substantially af- 
fects large numbers of private individuals 
and many areas of economic nad busi- 
ness activity. These interests which, in 
the aggregate, affect the development of 
the national economy must be protected 
by Federal administrative procedures 
which insure maximum efficiency and 
fairness in the performance of the goy- 
ernmental functions. 

Unfortunately, however, the steady 
expansion of the Federal administra- 
tive process during recent years has been 
accompanied by growing concern over 
the efficiency and adequacy of depart- 
ment and agency procedures. The rec- 
ord is replete with the countless prob- 
lems that ery out for a solution. Who 
among us has not heard the futile wails 
of public exasperation over the multitude 
of obstacles encountered in our adminis- 
trative procedures; the businessman 
fighting the seemingly endless procession 
of complicated and unnecessary paper- 
work that all too often duplicates or 
overlaps itself; the inconsistencies of 
agency procedure and regulation; the 
great delays in administrative action, 
and consequent delays in justice, which 
are always to be found; and on and on. 
Though the Administrative Conference 
will not be an automatic cure-all for 
these ills, these problems will be clearly 
within the focus of that body’s jurisdic- 
tion and subject to solution through its 
recommendations to the President, the 
Congress and our agencies and depart- 
ments. 

Closely paralleling the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States in its rela- 
tionship to the Federal court system, the 
Administrative Conference will stand in 
a similar position with our administra- 
tive agencies. I would suggest that if 
this permanent conference is only par- 
tially as successful as the Judicial Con- 
ference has been in its field, it will be 
very worthwhile. As a matter of fact, 
the temporary conferences created by 
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President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy already made it clear that sub- 
stantial progress in improving depart- 
mental and agency practices can result 
from the cooperative efforts of agency 
personnel working together with mem- 
bers of the practicing bar, scholars, and 
business and labor leaders. 

It is with these views in mind, then, 
that I enthusiastically support the crea- 
tion of a permanent Administrative Con- 
ference, for Iam convinced that through 
its ability to ascertain ways to reduce 
the time and costs of administrative 
procedures, while preserving the neces- 
sary elements of fairness and due process 
of law, we will be taking a giant step 
forward in our quest for good govern- 
ment. 


Usurpation of Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursđay, August 13, 1964 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr, Speaker, the 
time is overdue to clip the wings of the 
Supreme Court in its effort to remake 
America in keeping with its own theories 
and whims. This can be done by the 
passage and ratification of constitutional 
amendments that will nullify some of 
the more objectionable decisions of the 
Court. 


A critical vote will be taken soon on 
the Dirksen amendment to the foreign 
aid authorization bill which seeks to al- 
low States two legislative sessions to re- 
apportion their legislatures. This pro- 
posal was made by the Illinois Senator 
so that adequate time may be given to 
various resolutions to amend the Con- 
stitution permitting the apportionment 
of one house of the legislature on the 
basis of factors without respect to pop- 
ulation. On June 15, 1964, the Supreme 
Court, by a series of decisions written by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, declared that 
six State legislatures were invalid and 
casting doubt upon the composition of 
all other State legislative bodies. In the 
words of the oCurt, “One man, one vote.” 
That is to say that both houses of the 
State assemblies must be apportioned 
on the basis of population alone with- 
out consideration of other time-honored 
historic factors. That type of an ideal 
situation of “one man, one vote” is ap- 
pealing. It is a catchy phrase without 
doubt. But such a plan applied to leg- 
islative bodies is not plausible. It has 
not been done at the State or Federal 
level before. There is good reason that 
it has not. Such considerations of his- 
tory, geography, customs, patterns, and 
community interests have been the 
guidelines. Now the Court says popu- 
lation alone should be the criterion. 

Mr. Justice Stewart in his dissenting 
opinion said, “To put the matter plainly, 
there is nothing in all the history of 
this Court's decisions which supports 
this constitutional rule.” He said 
further: 

The Court's draconian pronouncement, 
which makes unconstitutional the legisla- 
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tures of most of the 50 States, finds no sup- 
port in the words of the Constitution, in 
any prior decision of this Court or in the 
175-year political history of our Federal 
Union. With all respect I am convinced 
these decisions mark a long step backward 
* + * when a majority of the members of 
this Court were thought by many to have 
convinced themselves * * * that the de- 
mands of the Constitution were to be meas- 
ured, not by what it says, but by their own 
notions of wise political theory, 


What Mr. Justice Stewart is saying is 
that these decisions amount to judge- 
made laws. This shocking Court rule 
could be a threat to the U.S. Senate 
which has 100 Members with 2 coming 
from each State. Justice Stewart noted 
that mathematically 17 percent of the 
Nation’s population could control the 
Senate. 

The reapportionment decisions in ef- 
fect declare that representatives of the 
people in the State legislatures are no 
longer permitted to pass upon their own 
apportionment procedures, 

The Court must depend upon public 
opinion to support its conclusions. It is 
getting into serious disrepute. The peo- 
ple of the country are losing respect for 
the Court as it sides with gangsters, 
criminals, and Communists as well as 
deprives the people themselves of prero- 
gatives that justly belong to them. 

Sixty Members of the House have 
banded together to fight the foreign aid 
conference report if it carries the Dirk- 
sen amendment, even though they have 
consistently favored foreign aid. Those 
of us who favor the Dirksen amendment 
to stay the decision of the Court are just 
as determined that action is imperative 
to curb the powers of the Court. The 
outcome of this fight in the last days of 
the current session will be significant. 
It will have a far-reaching effect upon 
the issue of whether our States are mere 
pawns of the Central Government. 

‘The Congress should remain in ses- 
sion for whatever length of time that 
will be required to enact the Dirksen 
amendment which would allow adequate 
opportunity to rescind the Court deci- 
sion on reapportionment. 


Some Notes From a Mountaintop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
occasions when I read ive articles 
that are so well done that I have a desire 
to share with others the feeling which the 
article has portrayed to me. 

On a recent visit to the West Coast the 
editor of the Vineland Times Journal of 
July 9, 1964, related to his readers his 
impressions of the Jackson Lake area of 
‘Wyoming and is entitled, “Some Notes 
From a Mountaintop.” 

To me who has spent a lifetime in the 
flatlands of south Jersey, it has created 
a desire to go and see this area, as 80 
many thousands are doing every year. 
‘The article is as follows: 
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Kreno Ur Wira rae Tours—Some Nores 
From A MOUNTAINTOP 

Jackson Laxe, Wro.—Whenever a fellow 
starts thinking he's a big fish, even in a 
small pond, the best way to deflate his ego in 
a hurry is to send him across the United 
States in an automobile, Unless he has the 
hide of a walrus and a head of granite he’s 
going to realize by his third tankload of gaso- 
ine that he's rather insignificant in the 
scheme of things, 

In a dank cave in western Wisconsin, for 
example, he sees stalagmites which rise at the 
rate of 1 inch every 200 years as mineral- 
bearing water drips on them almost im- 
perceptively. He comes to grips with the 
Oligocene age and with concepts of time 
measured in the tens of millions of years. 

In some respects, perhaps, the only dif- 
ference between a peak in the Teton Moun- 
tain Range and a Jersey beach along the At- 
lantic Ocean is 12,000 feet, for you can sit 
‘on one or the other and about eternity 
if you're so moved. Whdh a fellow looks at 
the contour of the earth caused by glaciers a 
long, long time ago, when he looks hard at 
a canyon cut by a river over the course of 
100,000 years, he's not likely to be excited 
about the Times Journal's presses starting a 
half hour late in the afternoon—at least 
until he comes home. 

The drive across the absolute wilderness 
of some areas of South Dakota, the awesome 
face of the earth in the “Badlands,” the 
ascent of Mount Rushmore National Monu- 
ment, the thrill of navigating a car across 
the Big Horn Mountains * * * all combine 
to give a man a better perspective of the 
size and beauty of this Nation. 

It's a majestic land, beautiful and ugly, in- 
toxicating and boring. 

No wonder the Indians fought so valiantly 
and desperately defending it against the 


came to ravage it. Yet it was big enough for 
both the red man and the white man and it 
was tragic that both had to kill when they 

could have developed it peacefully, 
Somehow or other, the perspective of time 
and distance seem to be as lacking today both 
in the people and their elected representa- 
tives as they were when the Indians and 
the white settlers shed each other's blood. 
There's more than enough room now, and 
for all time to come, for men of all colors 
and creeds in this land, On a mountaintop 
in Wyoming, overlooking snow-fed streams 
which will be flowing in the same direction 
100,000 years from now, “States rights” seems 
to be a rather puny doctrine 
—Ben LEUCHTER. 


Tribute to Clair Engle 
SPEECH 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, trag- 
edy is the difference between what has 
come to pass and what could have been. 
We who have knownit so recently in one 
public servant—grand in accomplish- 
ment and in promises of things to come— 
face tragedy once again in another, with 
the passing of CLAIR ENGLE. 

Senator Encte had that unique com- 
bination of integrity, compassion, and 
ability so admirable in a man, and so 
prized in a public servant. With blunt 
forthrightness and determination, he 
persevered in promoting what he thought 
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right; and his unbounded energies, so 
generously given for such causes, earned 
him the nickname of “Congressman Fire- 
ball.” He was an independent thinker 
whose devotion to the general interest 
was matched, perhaps, only by his skill 
in, and enjoyment of, the political proc- 
ess involved in realizing this public good. 
He was a naturally cheerful and color- 
fully articulate man, his speech reflect- 
ing his background and familiarity with 
the miners, lumbermen, and ranchers of 
northern California, 

Son of a pioneering family, CLAIR 
ENGLE graduated from Hastings College 
of Law in San Francisco, and then devot- 
ed his whole adult life to public service, 
becoming the elected district attorney of 
Tehama County, special deputy at- 
torney general of California, and State 
senator. In a special election the people 
made him Congressman from the huge 
mountain counties of California's old 
second district—one of the largest in the 
Nation—the office to which he was re- 
turned for eight successive terms, In the 
House he was highly regarded as the au- 
thority on power, water, and public land 
issues, and was responsible, more than 
any other man, for the most important 
reclamation measures in the West in the 
past 20 years. Californians will remem- 
ber him especially for his ceaseless ef- 
forts to solve the State’s water problem, 
and will hold the improved and expanded 
California Central Valley reclamation 
project as a living monument to his 
leadership and labor. In 1958 he ran 
successfully for the Senate, and there he 
fervently hoped to be for a second term— 
until brain tumor operations which left 
him partially paralyzed and impaired in 
speech forced him to withdraw his 
candidacy. 

If we cannot know, we can at least ap- 
preciate the agonies he must haye suf- 
fered during his final year, when, broken 
in health but not in spirit, he sought to 
continue his senatorial duties. In a mov- 
ing and final testament to his conviction 
and dedication to the public weal, he 
twice insisted on being delivered to the 
Senate floor, where, from a wheelchair, 
he signaled his vote for cloture and then 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

I join Cram EncLe’'s personal friends 
and colleagues who have expressed, in 
heartfelt words, their affection and re- 
spect for the late Senator, and their deep 
feeling of loss, to themselves and the 
Nation. 


\The E Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


ov NEw vorr 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr, Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce that the President's 
E Award for excellence in exporting is 
being presented this afternoon to the 
Berlitz Schools of Languages of Amer- 
ica, Inc., a farflung firm with headquar- 
ters in New York City. Mr, Robert 
Strumpen-Darrie, President of Berlitz, 


1964 


is accepting the award from Secretary of 
Commerce Luther B. Hodges. 

The E Award, given for outstanding 
contributions to increased world trade, 
was established by executive order in 
December 1961. Berlitz, the 547th re- 
cipient of this award, is the first school 
of languages to be so honored. The ci- 
tation accompanying the E pennant 
States: 

To meet the needs of American business- 
men for language training of personnel en- 
gaged in export trade, the Berlitz Schools 
of Languages of America, Inc., has substan- 
tially increased its teaching activities. 

Not only has the dollar volume of Berlitz 
services and teaching aids sold abroad more 
than tripled in recent years, new schools 
being established in other countries also add 
to this country’s earnings overseas. 

‘The success of the Berlitz Schools in pro- 
viding the tools of languages to help facili- 
tate the flow of world trade is contributing 
importantly to the export expansion program 
of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, more and more Ameri- 
can businesses are engaged in foreign 
trade. It is estimated that U.S. com- 
panies now employ some 50,000 
Americans overseas. Essential to this 
far-ranging commerce is commiunica- 
tion. American trade is helped immeas- 
urably when Americans can speak the 
language of the local marketplace. 
Corporations have learned that business 
goes most smoothly when employees sent 
to foreign posts can speak the native 
tongue when they arrive, and when their 
wives and families, as well, have had 
some language training. Such training 
helps trade; more important, it aids 
American understanding of the customs 
and cultures of other nations, and pro- 
motes goodwill. 

‘The Berlitz Schools aim to keep Amer- 
icans from being speechless overseas. 
Berlitz, an 86-year-old firm, has 34 
Schools in the United States and more 
than 270 throughout the world. While 
French, Spanish, Portugese, German, 
and Japanese are the languages most 
Often needed by businessmen, Berlitz has 
textbooks for over 70 languages. Em- 
Ployees from some 300 of our largest in- 
dustries are Berlitz graduates today. 

I am happy to announce the presen- 
tation of an E Award to this outstand- 
ing company. 


Washington “Kulaks” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been granted unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Record the column of Edith 
Kermit Roosevelt, which I am certain 
will be found interesting to everyone. 

The column follows: 

BETWEEN THE LINES: WASHINCTON'S 
“Kuraxs” 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

Wastnoron, D.C—When socialism was 
established in Soviet Russia one of the early 
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steps by government planners was “the 
liquidation of the kulaks.” ‘These productive 
independent, small farmers were considered 
“backward elements” and so they were 
stripped of their property for the benefit 
of a political elite. 

In this country, thrifty, self-reliant, in- 
dividualistic persons—our equivalent of the 
kulaks—who belong to the middle class are 
also being liquidated. White and Negro alike 
they have become enemies of Washington's 
bureaucracy, In Washington's Southwest 
section, where this correspondent lives, I 
have witnessed at first hand people being 
treated like kulaks under a program which 
bears the misleading title of “urban renewal 
This is a system that condemns people's 
properties and confiscates and destroys their 
homes under a legalism known as “eminent 
domain.” Urban renewal all too frequently 
benefits millionaire real estate speculators 
and redevelopers who construct new build- 
ings, and foster the existence of a rootless 
class dependent on government bureaucrats 
and self-seeking politicians. 

From my window I can observe the effects 
of this kind of urban renewal—the ruins of 
small residences and the beginnings of soul- 
less projects. I am deafened by the clamor 
of the bulldozers from dawn to dusk. Some 
call this progress but in reality it is only 
change. Small businesses have been up- 
rooted; the city’s historic old landmarks 
‘destroyed, My florist, who formerly operated 
Congressional Florists, opposite the Library 
of Congress for many years, died this Janu- 
ary of a heart attack. He was only 43. He 
had been leading an unsuccessful effort by 
local merchants to retain the shops that had 
been razed to make way for more government 
construction on Independence Avenue. 

Gone from the Capitol Hill area are almost 
all the charming old houses with their gar- 
dens and balconies. These had provided low- 
cost homey accommodations for artists and 
writers, In their place the get-rich-quick 
developers have erected. on Federal money, 
giant high-rental luxury apartments of brick 
and steel. Widows on pension, school 
teachers, and the lower paid Government 
employees have left this area, They cannot 
afford to live in the high-rent development 
ghettos nor could they qualify for Govern- 
ment housing projects which are breeding 
places for delinquency and crime. 

When I attended Georgetown University 
we students used to stroll by the fishing 
wharves of a summer evening, watching the 
ships steam up the Potomac, Today no 
sensible person would dare walk about after 
dark. Bands of teenagers roam the streets 
stabbing, yoking, and bopping. Recently, a 
secretary to a Congressman was assaulted 
in broad daylight near the Capitol Building. 
Compulsory integration in the city’s housing 
projects has not solved racial problems. It 
has only created additional tension in areas 
where they did not exist before. Pressure 
groups prevent proper law enforcement and 
the average person who lacks a lobby behind 
him is the one who suffers. 

Some of the most shocking stories of hu- 
man tragedies outside the Iron Curtain are 
in the files of a subcommittee on the District 
of Columbia, chaired by Representative JoHN 
Downy, Republican, of Texas, One case in- 
volves two elderly sisters who lived in a large, 
fine, old brick home in a middle-class neigh- 
borhood, where, after the death of their 
large family, they earned a living taking 
lodgers. The Redevelopment Land Agency 
(RLA) told them it was taking their property 
and ordered their roomers to leave, thus de- 
priving the sisters of their income. When 
RLA failed to relocate them in suitable hous- 
ing, the sisters were permitted to stay on in 
their home and pay rent to the Federal 
Agency. Without income, they could not 
buy enough fuel for so large a house and the 
Agency refused to make repairs to the furnace 
even though it was now the landlord. The 
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water pipes froze and flooded the premises. 
‘The older sister became ill, apparently from 
worry and shock. She died during a very 
cold spell, from the cold. The undertaker 
found ice on the sheet when he removed 
her body. 

The other sister had no other way to 
earn a living since she was a cripple. She 
refused public housing and, as she had no 
income and was unwilling to part with the 
family cat, she was moved to an unsatisfac- 
tory wooden house which she says is over- 
run with vermin, rats, and mice and is noisy. 
Her only income now is board money from 
one elderly lodger and she must depend on 
public assistance when he dies. She still 
grieves over treasured furnishings and keep- 
sakes left behind in her confusion at leaving 
the only home she had ever known. Her 
health has suffered from living in a cold 
house three winters without heat. 

In another case, RLA compelled a colored 
family with 10 children to leave their 
property because it was wanted by the Gov- 
ernment. According to a memorandum by 
the subcommittee counsel, the RLA told the 
family that “there would be housing avall- 
able to them and that they would be relo- 
cated but they would be compelled to get rid 
of 2 of their 10 children before they could be 
admitted to any of the Government housing.” 

Other cases in the District concern persons 
who were self-sustaining and who now find 
themselves public charges. A quite typical 
case is that of a favorite neighborhood baker 
who failed in a new location and now works 
for others. Another sad group are those 
who now live in public housing where they 
cannot keep track of their children’s asso- 
clates. Or the elderly, who find public hous- 
ing too noisy after living in quiet homes. 

In testimony prepared for the District 
subcommittee, a retired social worker sum- 
med up the danger in repeating these trag- 
edies on a larger scale throughout the Nation. 
Miss Mary M. Kavanaugh told the Congress- 
men: 

“Urban renewal wipes out or weakens the 
middle class by destroying margins of savings 
represented by equity in a home or source 
of income * * *. It weakens or destroys 
the bulwark of private enterprise—the small 
family-run business.” 

If urban renewal in Washington is a pilot 
project for the rest of the Nation, it can only 
be viewed as an assault on the social order. 
The way this is being implemented, it be- 
comes a Socialist device which creates a na- 
tion of impoverished persons on public as- 
sistance and in public housing while further 
enriching those big businessmen who profit 
by what are in effect payoffs silencing op- 
position from that quarter. 


Private Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent times, too much has been said about 
the naval shipyards and too little about 
the private shipyards of this country. I 
frequently have the feeling that we are 
more interested in perpetuating high- 
cost, tax-supported Government enter- 
prise than we are in promoting lower 
cost, tax-producing private enterprise. 

Defense Secretary McNamara has in- 
dicated that his cost reduction programs 
will lead the way to greater economies 
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in the defense budget. He has also ex- 
pressed the view that there is an ex- 
cess of capacity in the naval shipyard 
system. Concurrently, the private ship- 
yard industry has revealed that its fa- 
cilities were 58 percent idle in 1963. 

On the central theme surrounding 
those last three sentences, I read a most 
interesting editorial in the Norwich 
(Conn.) Bulletin on July 27, 1964, and 
under leave to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp, I include this 
excellent editorial for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 

MORE POWER FOR THE DOLLAR 


Not too long ago Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara revealed a general tightening of 
procedures had saved some $214 bilion in 
his Department last year, He also indicated 
this cost saving was only the start of a pro- 
gram aimed at further reduction in the Na- 
tion's enormous defense budget. 

Although McNamara’s efforts to reduce De- 
fense Department spending have been far 
reaching in scope, full advantage has not as 
yet been taken of the major cost-saving pos- 
sibilities provided by the Nation's privately 
owned shipyards, such as the Electric Boat 
Division of General Dynamics, the backbone 
of the economy of eastern Connecticut. ‘This 
is made quite evident by a report which 
shows private yard facilities were 58 percent 
idle in 1963. 

It has been fairly conclusively established 
that costs in private shipyards are con- 
siderably lower than they are in the naval 
yards for all types of naval shipwork. Two 
national accounting firms brought this fact 
out following studies of the situation and 
the report made on a capacity and utiliza- 
tion survey by a third accounting firm of 
national prominence indicates clearly the 
private yards are capable of handling much 
more Navy construction, repair, and mainte- 
nance work than they have been getting at 
a savings to the Government and the tax- 
payer. 

A summary of the “Report on Capacity and 
Utilization of Private Shipbuilding and Ship 
Repair Pacilities, 1963” sent to Mo- 
Namara by Edwin M. Hood, president of the 
Shipbuilders Council of America, points out 
that present private yard facilities were more 
than twice the requirement to handie the 
1963 business volume which yielded but 42 
percent utilization. It also reveals the avail- 
ability of more Government shipwork for 
private yards would undoubtedly lead to 
more stability and provide operating efficien- 
cles that could reduce the cost of accomplish- 
ing shipwork below present levels which are 
already lower than those in naval yards. 

‘These cost and capacity survey reports 
clearly indicate the Defense Department is 
missing the boat in its economy drive by not 
diverting considerably more Navy shipwork 
into the privately owned yards. If Secretary 
McNamara is genuinely interested in saving 
the taxpayers money, and we are inclined to 
believe he is, the most advantageous move is 
certainly quite obvious—toward the private 
yards which, to Mr. Hood, are in a 
position to furnish “more naval power for the 
defense dollar.” 


Salute to Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, 16 years 
ago, on August 15, 1948, the Republic of 
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Korea emerged from a war-torn world 
as a sovereign, independent state. It is 
with great pleasure that we take this 
opportunity to extend heartfelt greet- 
ings to His Excellency Chung Hee Park, 
the President of Korea, and to the Ko- 
rean Ambassador to the United States, 
His Excellency Chung Yul Kim, as they 
and the Korean people celebrate the an- 
niversary of their independence. 

No nation strived harder, nor waited 
longer for independence than did Korea. 
Since the second century B.C., this stra- 
tegically located peninsula has been con- 
stantly beseiged by devastating inva- 
sions from the Chinese, the Tartars, the 
Mongols, the Manchus, the Japanese, 
and the Russians, It is perhaps an ever- 
lasting tribute to the strength and char- 
acter of the Korean people, that through 
all these vicissitudes, Koreans haye pre- 
served a distinctive, colorful culture ex- 
pressed in literature, painting, archi- 
tecture, handicrafts, and religious and 
social customs, 5 

Mr, Speaker, just as no nation has 
strived so hard for independence, no na- 
tion, in turn, has fought so hard or sac- 
rificed so much to preserve that inde- 
pendence as has the Republic of Korea. 
When on June 25, 1950, the North 
Koreans, urged on by their Russian and 
Chinese masters, perpetrated the in- 
vasion of the south, Korean patriots 
fought valiantly to preserve their hard- 
won freedom. During this war, the Re- 
public of Korea suffered damages esti- 
mated at well over $3 billion, but the 
price of liberty, Mr. Speaker, is not, as 
Koreans well know, measured in terms 
of dollars and cents, but rather in terms 
of blood and tears, as over 1 million 
Koreans were killed and another million 
wounded or missing before the conflict 
was over. 

Today the Republic of Korea, though 
hampered by the maintenance of a huge 
military force and an artificially divided 
country, looks to the future with confi- 
dence, In January 1962, the Korean 
Government adopted the first 5-year eco- 
nomic development plan, in which the 
principal target is a 40,8-percent growth 
of the GNP by 1966. Also the basis for 
continuous economic improvement has 
been laid with the stabilization of the 
currency, marked improvement in per 
capita income, firm establishment of a 
free enterprise system, elimination of 
farm landlord holdings, and development 
of an investment and loan banking sys. 
tem. Industrial, agricultural, and fish- 
eries production are all steadily rising. 

Mr, Speaker, we look with admiration 
at the progress made by the Republic of 
Korea in its quest for continued freedom 
and prosperity. The future of Korea is 
inseparable from the future of the global 
struggle between free democracy and 
Communist imperialism. All Korean 
history illustrates the unity and homo- 
geneity of the Korean people. The evil 
of the Korean division is caused by for- 
eign conquest and occupation and when 
the Communists may be forced or per- 
suaded to permit free election in Korea, 
the reuniting of the country will be easily 
accomplished. Until that time, however, 
the citizens of the Republic of Korea take 
faith in an old Korean proverb which 
states: “Beware of a sword hidden be- 
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hind a smile.” The people of Korea 
fought Communist aggressors once to 
keep their nation free, and they would 
not hesitate to do so again. 


The Supreme Court’s Challenge to Con- 
gress—A Time To Restrain the Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr, EVINS., Mr. Speaker, the issue of 
judicial usurpation which has been raised 
by recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is cogently staged 
by the distinguished Washington political 
writer, Mr. William S. White. In his 
column published on August 12 in the 
Washington Evening Star, Mr. White 
observes that the Court is drawing de- 
served criticism upon itself by “its sus~ 
tained determination to alter the whole 
American political structure to conform 
to the wishes of a Court majority.” 

This article by Mr, White expressing 
a need for restraint, I believe, expresses 
the views of a majority of the Congress 
and the country. Under unanimous 
consent I reprint this column in the 
Appendix of the Record, 

The article by Mr. White follows: 
[Prom the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 12, 1964] 

‘Tre TO RESTRAIN THE COURT 
(By William S, White) 

A profound contest is developing between 
Congress and the Supreme Court over the 
increasing interference by a majority of its 
Justices in the purely political affairs of this 
country, 

It will be a collision between Congress’ 
constitutional right to make the laws and 
the Court's continuous attempts to usurp 
the right to itself, It is a somber thing that 
two basic American institutions must thus 
become embroiled between themselves. 
‘They need never have done so had the Court 
been willing to practice even a minimum of 
self-restraint, 

Specifically, the issue is the Court's ruling 
of June 15, over the violent objections of a 
distinguished minority of its Judges, that 
not simply seats in the lower houses of thi 
State legislatures but also in the State sen- 
ates must hereafter be apportioned substan- 
tially on population alone. 

‘This extraor decision would be the 
beginning of the end of the ancient concept 
of check and balance in American society. 
It would cast away a practice of nearly two 
centuries by which the lower houses have 
been roughly based on a head count of the 
Population but the State senates almost 
Universally have been based mostly on other: 
factors, such as geography and tradition. 
‘The vital point is that the State senates are 
the sole homes of the check in the check and 
balance system. 

In a word, the Court proposes to destroy a 
qualified right of obstruction—of wait-and- 
see—in the upper houses over the sometimes 
hurried and hysterical actions of lower 
houses s] sometimes for mere 
whipped-up and transitory and uniformed 
popular majorities. Carry the Court's de- 
cision to its logical conchision and even the 
historic and deliberate population imbalance 
in the U.S. Senate—where the smallest State 
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in numbers now has equal voting power with 
the very largest—could not in any logic 
longer prevail. 

‘What a powerful bipartisan group in Con- 
gress now proposes to do 1s to pass an act to 
suspend this amazing ruling for 2 years. 
‘Thus, time would be gained for the adoption 
of a Constitutional amendment forbidding 
the Court to enter an area which St had, 
until now, always conceded it had no right 
to enter anyhow. 

At the head of this congressional move- 
ment to reclaim the proper powers of Con- 
gress and the States from a Supreme Court 
progressively draining them away—on the 
theory that only the Court knows what is 
really good for the country—is the Republi- 
can Senate leader, EVERETT DIRKSEN, of NÌ- 
nois. Many Democrats, however—and not 
rightwingers or ultraconservatives—are in 
his support. 

‘The Court—nine men elected by nobody, 
Serving for life and accountable at last only, 
to thelr own consciences and sense of public 
taste—has been persistently unwilling to 
restrain itself from meddling in politics. 
Now, Congress ís going to apply the rein 
which the Court has refused to apply itself. 
It is a sad moment. For the integrity of the 
Supreme Court is the first indispensable to 
order in this Nation. And no one gladly 
moves against it—even, as now, if only to 
halt selzures of power it was never granted 
and never should have sought. 

Indeed, the present situation has no par- 
allel in American history. President Frank- 
lin D, Roosevelt's attempt 26 years ago to 
Pack the Court so that it would sustain some 
of his experiments was, in truth, an attack 
Upon its just rights, But what now goes 
fe is a congressional check not upon 
the Court's just rights but rather upon its 
repeated attempts to seize for itself the just 
rights of the legislative bodies of this 
country. 

Apologists for the Court already are seek- 
ing to present this deeply necessary chal- 
lenge to an arrogant Judiciary as some effort 
to curtail it in such flelds as civil rights, 

It is a wholly false argument. The Court 
is in no way being attacked for expanding 
civil rights. It is being counterattacked 
for its sustained determination to alter the 
Whole American political structure to con- 
form to the wishes of a Court majority 
Which has gone all but power mad about 
what it believes to be liberal ideas but which 


are, in fact, the ideas not of democracy but 
of mobocracy. 


Meat Import Mischief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr, SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the per- 
sistent effort of the press to confuse the 
Meat consuming public in regard to the 
efforts of the livestock industry to es- 
tablish reasonable limitations on beef 
imports at a time when domestic prices 
Were depressed because of a domestic 
Oversupply is most disturbing to those of 
us who have tried to be fair and objec- 
tive about this matter. I am particu- 
larly disturbed about both the tone and 
the statements in an editorial appearing 
in the Washington Post this morning. 
The first paragraph of this editorial im 
Plies that the livestock industry is at- 
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tempting to impose rigid quotas on 
imported meat, This positively is not 
the case. The livestock industry pro- 
posal has been to establish a quota based 
on the average of the last 5 year’s im- 
ports which have been the highest in our 
Nation's history. In addition a growth 
factor of 4 percent per year has been 
added. This does not seem to me to be 
unfair to foreign countries because this 
in effect guarantees by Jaw a high level 
of imports regardless of our domestic 
price situation. 

Many articles appearing in the press, 
including an article on the Women's 
page of yesterday’s Washington Post, 
infer that the action of the cattlemen will 
impose higher prices on the lower in- 
come beef consumers who are the pur- 
chasers of most of the imported beef. It 
should be borne in mind that low-income 
groups are not the only consumers of 
imported beef because the imported 
product is largely used for making ham- 
burger, The hamburger sandwich is a 
popular item, particularly with children, 
regardless of the family income level. It 
should also be borne in mind that about. 
one-third of the carcass weight of even 
the Choice and Prime cattle fed in the 
United States is used in processed meat. 
Further, retail prices of beef have not 
necessarily dropped with the lower price 
of cattle, 

While we are considering low-income 
people and “those living in poverty,” to 
quote from today’s Post editorial, I be- 
lieve it is appropriate to point out that 
the primary processing involved in 11 
percent of our total beef supply which 
was the amount of imports in 1963, 
would provide a very considerable num- 
ber of jobs in the packing industry in 
the United States. Wage levels in pack- 
ing houses in Australia, as an example, 
are sharply lower than in the United 
States. Also it should be borne in mind 
that the meat imported into the United 
States is both boned and frozen and the 
amount of labor involved in utilizing this 
product in the United States is rather 
minimal. I think it is also appropriate 
to point out that the legislation pro- 
posed by the livestock industry would 
not affect the importation of live cattle 
which originate primarily with our 
neighbors, Canada and Mexico. 

‘The argument that any action by the 
livestock industry in legislating on im- 
ports would have an adverse effect on 
our trade relations with foreign coun- 
tries and our ability to export agricul- 
ture products to foreign countries is not 
founded on facts. Most of the countries 
around the world are much more pro- 
tection-minded than the United States. 
‘The United States has the world’s lowest 
level of import duties on dressed beef 
amounting to only 3 cents per pound 
dressed basis. Other countries in the 
world, and particularly the European 
Common Market countries, are sharp 
bargainers when it comes to protecting 
the interests of their own country. The 
European Common Market is probably 
the best example where we have had the 
experience of sharply-increased import 
duties on American poultry and pork 
products, when our exports to the Euro- 
pean countries reached substantial vol- 
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ume. This happened long before the 
livestock industry was faced with its re- 
cent sharp decline in prices and the 
proposition of beef import control legis- 
lation was ever introduced in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the livestock industry is 
only seeking a fair deal and an even 
break in competing for the American 
beef market. I find nothing unreason- 
able in asking for restraint on excessive 
imports at a time when the market of 
this largest segment of our agricultural 
economy is severely depressed. The live- 
stock industry has strenuously opposed 
Government regulations and Govern- 
ment price protection in the shape of 
price supports or subsidies. They do not 
feel that it is fair competition to have 
unlimited imports flooding our markets 
while the American producer cuts back 
his production in an effort to balance 
supply with real demand, 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
article mentioned from this morning’s 
Washington Post with my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorn: 

Mear Imront Miscamy 

‘The success of the Kennedy round of tariff 
cutting negotiations and, indeed, the posl- 
tion of the United States in world trade 
will be seriously jeopardized if the House 
follows the Senate in imposing rigid quotas 
on imported meat products. 

A very sharp increase in the output of 
Choice beef has driven down domestic prices, 
enveloping the producers in a painful cost- 
price squeeze and causing many of them to 
incur losses.. The economic distress of the 
cattlemen is real, but m ascribing their 
plight to imports and in that 
Congress impose rigid quotas on virtually all 
imported meat products, they are the vic- 
tims of a delusion that could undermine this 
country’s international trade policies, 

If this country were im) grain-fed, 
Choice grade beef, one might be able to make 
a case against imports as the cause of the 
distress. But virtually all of the imported 
beef is of the grass-fed “manufacturing 
grade,” the low-priced type used for ham- 
burger and luncheon meat products. These 
products, being in a much lower price class, 
do not compete directly with Choice grade 
domestic beef. 

If the House goes along with the Senate 
and the quotas are imposed, the cattlemen 
will not obtain an ounce of relief in the 


fects of imposing quotas would be instantly 
manifested, Consumers in the lowest income 
brackets, those living in poverty, would be 
deprived of inexpensive meat, a point made 
by the League of Women Voters and other 
consumer groups in opposing the quota bill. 
And there would be instant retaliation 
against U.S. exports, especially by Australia, 
New Zealand, Ireland, and Mexico, the four 
allies which are signatories to the recently 
established voluntary quotas on beef. 

‘Total cash exports of U.S. agricultural 
products are now running at the rate of $4.6 
billion a year and imports of meat products 
are running at the rate of $280 million. The 
question which the Members of the House 
of Representatives must coolly consider is 
whether it is worth jeopardizing $4.6 billion 
in agricultural exports in order to stop a 
$280 million trickle of meat imports. They 
have to decide whether it 1s worth offending 
our allies and violating the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade in an effort to 
assist the cattlemen that is rated no chance 
of success by either logic or experience. 
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HR. 1839, the meat quota, passed as a 
rider to a House bill, has been sent to a 
House-Senate conference committee where 
there is little chance of reaching a com- 
promise that would not conflict with estab- 
lished trade policies of the United States. 

this bill will be defeated on the 
floor of the House, and in the event that it 
passes, killed by a Presidential veto. 


L.B.J. Bread Tax Has Forced Bread Prices 
` Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY , 


OF TLLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress voted the wheat-cotton bill 
last spring several of us predicted that 
the “bread tax” provided in the wheat 
title would force prices up for flour and 
flour products, 

‘This, we said, was a strange way to 
start a war on poverty. As family in- 
come goes down, the importance of 
flour in the diet goes up. Thus, the 
“bread tax” amounted to a tax on poor 
people. 

The “bread tax,” of course, is the 70- 
cent fee which the bill requires millers 
to pay for each bushel of wheat they mill. 

Since the “bread tax” became law, 
flour prices have gone up and so have 
bread prices. 

Here is the latest news as reported by 
the August 13 Wall Street Journal: 
[Prom the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 13, 1964] 
Barav Parce Is Lirrep 1 ro 2 Cents A Loar 

IN Some Orres; Move EXPECTED To SPREAD 

(By Harlan 8. Byrne) 

Omıcaco—The price a housewife pays for 
bread is beginning to rise in some cities by 
1 cent to 2 cents a loaf. ‘The increases, 80 
far highly selective, are expected to spread. 

‘The boosts were triggered by last month’ 
sharp rise in flour prices, which millers 
blame on higher wheat costs and which 
prompted bakers at the time to predict bread 
price increases. The flour price increase 
was assalled July 9 by Agriculture Secre- 
tary Freeman who claimed there was no 
justification for any “substantial” increase 
in flour or bread prices this year. 

Cities where retailers report recent bread 
price increases include Chicago, Kansas City, 
Mo., St, Louis, Knoxville, Tenn., and Topeka, 
Kans, The increases have been initiated 
largely by chainstores that bake and sell 
their own brands of bread and by small in- 
dependent retail and wholesale bakers. So 
far there's no indication the large commercial 
bakers operating widely throughout the 
country have boosted the price of well-known. 
advertised brands, 

MOVES IN CHICAGO 

In Chicago, A, & P. raised the price of a 
popular 114-pound loaf of white bread to 21 
cents from 19 cents and a 1%4-pound loaf to 
27 cents from 25 cents. A. & P.'s 19-cent loaf 
has been a price feature in the Chicago area 
for the past year, and other chains often have 
dropped the price of thelr 144-pound loaf 
to that level to meet the competition. 
A. & P. competitors maintain their regular 
price for this bread is 23 cents, even if not 
sustained for long periods. 
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One big chain, National Tea Co., it's under- 
stood, has decided to price the 1%4-pound 
loaf at 21 cents and eliminate sporadic dis- 
counting of the price to 19 cents. National 
doesn’t make a 1%4-pound loaf of its own. 
Jewel Tea Co., another leading chain in 
Chicago, is considering increasing the price 
of its own brand in light of the A. & P. price 
boosts, To date the,widely advertised brands 
of the big commercial bakers haven't been 
increased in the Chicago area, But one baker 
insisted increases were inevitable. These 
breads traditionally sell several cents @ loaf 
above the private brands of chainstores, 

In the Kansas City area, at least three big 
store chains, A. & P., Safeway, and Kroger, 
have lifted the price of white bread by 1 
cent for a 1 pound loaf and 2 cents on 
a 1%-pound loaf. One chain today is sell- 
ing two 1-pound loaves for 37 cents, com- 
pared to 35 cents prior to the recent in- 
creases. A chainstore executive claimed 
prices haven't gone up in some sections of 
the city due to competitive conditions. 

In Topeka, independent bakers raised the 
price of a 1 pound loaf by 1 cent, touch- 
ing off a 2-cent-a-loaf retail increase, ac- 
cording to Don L. Walters, president of the 
Jayhawk Food Dealers Association, made up 
of independent retailers. ‘The new retail 
price is 24 centa a loaf. Mr. Walters reports 
most chainstores have made similar in- 
creases on independent brands they sell, 
though they haven’t yet increased the price 
of their own brands. 

‘One large chain baker said wholesale bread 
prices in Knoxville generally were increased 
by % cent to 1% cents a loaf, followed by 
retail increases of 1 to 2 cents, 

DIFFICULTY IN PINPOINTING 

Pinpointing bread price trends nationally 
isn't easy. For one thing, bread pricing is 
governed by local competitive conditions, as 
a rule. Also there are many types and sizes 
of bread. Some bakers note that bread has 
become a pricing football in recent years, 
Private brands of the chainstores not in- 
frequently are discounted as loss leaders to 
build store traffic. Since the flour price ad- 
vance, there's been less discounting of bread, 
bakers say. 

Many bakers are reluctant to discuss price 
increases openly, fearing unfavorable publici- 
ty. One baker in Kansas City claimed he 
knew of no bread price increases in the area, 
though several competitors confided that in- 
creases had been made. 

Based on present costs, the latest increases 
are expected to spread, bakers asserted. In 
Chicago, an official of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of Greater Chicago said a spot check 
among 400 independent retall members in- 
dicated increases of 1 to 2 cents a loaf are 
expected to become general in the next few 
weeks. Some independent retail bakers al- 
ready have made increases, he added. 

D. H. O'Connell, president of American 
Bakeries Co., based in Chicago, said, "I 
wouldn't be surprised to see more price in- 
creases.” Last month officials of other na~ 
tional bakery chains warned bread prices 
probably would go up. At the time, they 
speculated the increases would come gradu- 
ally in various market areas, as the present 
pattern seems to indicate. 

Bakers point out that due to competitive 
conditions, bread and other baked goods 
prices haven't advanced generally for about 
6 years despite steady increases in labor and 
other costs. "The shock of the flour price 
increase may be more than we can continue 
absorbing,” Mr. O'Connell said. 

‘The flour price increases were as much as 
80 cents a hundredweight. Since then, flour 
prices have slipped about 20 cents a hun- 
Gredweight. One widely used type of bakery 
flour is selling in Kansas City at a bulk price 
of about $5.55 a hundredwelght, up from 
about $4.95 a year ago. One Kansas miller 
reports top milling grades of wheat are cost- 
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ing 25 to 30 cents a bushel more than 
a year ago. As it takes about 2.3 bushels of 
wheat to make a hundredweight of flour, the 
per hundred cost Increases range from about 
55 to 75 cents. 

The flour and bread price increases are 
annoying to farm planners in Washington 
because in pushing legislation for a new 
wheat subsidy this past spring, they assured 
liberal Congressmen from populous Eastern 
States the program shouldn't result in flour 
or bread price increases, 


Panama Canal Reprisal Against U.S. Cit- 
izens Raises Constitutional Issue: Free- 
dom of Speech—Sequel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment to the House on August 11, 1964, I 
quoted a major news story by John Cra- 
mer dealing with the constitutional issue 
of freedom of speech in the Canal Zone. 
See Concressiona Record, August 11, 
1964, page 18365, temporary. This state- 
ment concerned the firing of Panama 
Canal employees for opposing the em- 
ployment of Panamanian nationals as 
members of the Canal Zone Police force. 

A sequel to the first story by Mr. Cra- 
mer published in the August 5 issue of 
the Washington Daily News follows: 
Fmep Panama CanaL Ams Orrerxn HrLP— 

Hirt, Wi Prope DISMISSALS 
(By John Cramer) 

Here's the latest on the cases of those two 
Panama Canal Company Federal employees 
who were fired because they criticized the 
actions of their superiors. 

The Washington office of the American 
Civil Liberties Union has volunteered its as- 
sistance to the AFL-CIO American Federation 
of Government Employees which is conduct- 
ing their defense. 

And the Senate Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights, headed by Senator Sam 
Envi, Democrat, of North Carolina, has an- 
nounced a formal inyestigation of the 
firings. 

THE MEN 

‘The two employees are Arthur C. Payne, 
about 40, a $9,937.50 administrative services 
assistant for the Canal Company, and Rich- 
ard D. Meehan, 31, a Washington native, 
$7,871 zone police officer, and president of 
the AFGE Canal Zone Police Union. 

‘Their stories were told in this reporter's 
Federal employee column July 28. 

Both were fired under circumstances 
which suggested violations of their first 
amendment guaranteed right of free speech. 

‘An additional overtone in Mr. Meehan’s 
case was apparent violation of the first 
amendment right to petition Congress. 

‘The basic ground for Mr. Payne's fring was 
his authorship of a poem which Maj. Gen. 
Robert J, Fleming, Jr., President of the Canal 
Company and Governor of the Canal Zone, 
interpreted as a personal attack—even 
though it didn’t mention General Fleming 
by name. 

POEM 

An additional charge was that he pub- 
lished the poem in the letters-to-the-editor 
column of the Panama-American, a news- 
paper with wide circulation in the zone, iD. 
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violation of written orders requiring advance 
clearance of “articles” for publication—and 
verbal orders telling him to quit writing let- 
ters to the editor. 

Prior to the Payne firing, Canal Company 
employees had ignored the clearance order 
with complete impunity, 

Mr. Meehan was fired because he circu- 
lated an open letter urging zonians to pro- 
test to Congress Governor Fleming's plan 
to inject up to 40 native Panamanians into 
the zone police force; because he also cir- 
culated the Payne poem; and because he 
violated fuzzy verbal orders not to comment 
to newspapers on the Governor's already 
‘widely known plan. 

LETTER 


Along with the poem and the open letter, 
Mr. Meehan circulated a statement in the 
House by Representative DANIEL FLOOD, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, calling the Gov- 
ernor's plan “tantamount to treason.” 

This, however, was not mentioned in the 
charges. 

Mr. Meehan contends that he acted as 
President of the Police Union within the 
framework of the Federal employee labor- 
management program which guarantees the 
right of union leaders to speak up on mat- 
ters of interest to their organization. 

He contends the firing violated his citi- 
zen’s right +o petition Congress. And both 
he and Mr. Payne argue violation of the right, 
to free speech. 

APPEAL 

‘Their case currently is before the Appeal 
Examining Office of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Should that group decide against 
them, they have further appeals to the Civil 
Service Commission Board of Appeals and 
Review—and, perhaps, to the three Civil 
Sanos Commissioners. 

In announcing his subcommittee investi- 
gation, Senator ERVIN said: 

“These firings seem to illustrate further 
‘the second-class citizenship which is imposed 
on thousands of Federal employees simply 
because they choose to work for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

“It is high time Congress devoted some 
attention to the constitutional rights of Gov- 
ernment employees throughout the United 
States and abroad.” 

‘He said he'll demand a full report from the 
Canal Company. 


Meat Import Mischief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the act that legislation calling 
for rigid import quotas on meat products 
is currently pending before a House- 
Senate conference, I would like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to an edi- 
titat which appeared in this morning’s 

Washington Post, entitled “Meat Import 
Aout y 

This article spells out. in some small 
detail the harmful effects which would 
result from any such imposition of meat 
Quotas, and I insert it at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 13, 1964] 
‘Mxat Import MISCHIEF 

The success of the Kennedy round of 

cutting negotiations and, indeed, the 

Position of the United States in world trade 
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will be serlously jeopardized if the House fol- 
lows the Senate in imposing rigid quotas on 
imported meat products. 

A very sharp increase in the output of 
choice beef has driven down domestic prices, 
enveloping the producers in.a painful cost- 
price squeeze and causing many of them to 
incur losses. The economic distress of the 
cattlemen is real, but in ascribing their 
plight to imports and in demanding that 
Congress impose rigid quotas on virtually 
all imported meat products, they are the vic- 
tims of a delusion that could undermine this 
country’s international trade policies. 

If this country were importing grain-fed, 
choice grade beef, one might be able.to make 
a case against imports as the cause of the dis- 
tress. But virtually all of the imported beef 
is of the grass-fed “manufacturing grade.” 
the low-priced type used for hamburger and 
luncheon meat products. ‘These. products, 
being in a much lower price class, do not 
compete directly with choice grade domestic 
beef. 

If the House goes along with the Senate 
and the quotas are imposed, the cattlemen 
will not obtain an ounce of relief in the 
shape of price increases. Relief will not come 
before beef production is reduced by culling 
out cows and bulls and slaughtering more 
calves for veal. But the undesirable side 
effects of imposing quotas would be Instantly 
manifested. Consumers in the lowest income 
brackets, those living in poverty, would be 
deprived of inexpensive meat, a point made 
by the League of Women Voters and other 
consumer groups in opposing the quota bill. 
And there would be instant retaliation 
against U.S. exports, especially by Australia, 
New Zealand, Ireland, and Mexico, the four 
allies which are signatories to the recently 
established voluntary quotas on beef. 

Total cash exports of U.S. agricultural 
products are now running at the rate of $4.6 
billion a year and imports of meat products 
are running at the rate of $280 million. The 
question which the Members of the House of 
Representatives must cooly consider is 
whether It is worth jeopardizing $4.6 billion 
in agricultural exports in order to stop a 
$280 million trickle of meat imports. ‘They 
have to decide whether it is worth offending 
our allies and violating the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade in an effort to as- 
sist the cattlemen that is rated no chance of 
success by either logic or experience. 

HR. 1839, the meat quota, passed as a 
rider to a House bill, has been sent to a 
House-Senate conference committee where 
there is little chance of reaching a compro- 
mise that would not conflict with established 
trade policies of the United States. Hope- 
fully this bill will be defeated on the floor 
of the House, and in the event that it passes, 
Killed by a Presidential veto. 


Salute to the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, on this 
Saturday, August 15, the Congo will 
celebrate the fourth anniversary of its 
independence. On this occasion, we 
wish to send warm felicitations to His 
Excellency the President, Joseph Kasa- 
vubu; and to His Excellency the Prime 
Minister, Moise Tshombe. 

Four years ago this Saturday, the 
Congo achieved the independence that 
it had desired for so many years. Un- 
fortunately, peaceful independence last- 
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ed for only 1 week and the Congo was 
involved in a conflict that just recently 
has been terminated. The United Na- 
tions stationed troops in this new coun- 
try in July 1960; their presence was 
controversial from the very beginning. 
But these problems are problems of the 
past, Mr. Speaker, and the future of this 
great African country should be a bright 
one. 

The main problems facing the govern- 
ment of Moise Tshombe are economic 
ones. The Congo is equal in size to that 
part of the United States east of the 
Mississippi River and has a population 
of about 14,797,000 people. The political 
convulsions that have been the history 
of the past 3 years have brought the 
nation economic stagnation and threat- 
ened financial bankruptcy. They have 
also led to a breakdown in communica- 
tion, lack of security, the erection of 
artificial trade barriers between the 
various provinces and a decline in im- 
ports. The present government can 
rectify these wrongs by bringing a 
peaceful, yet progressive, government 
which will provide economic. stability 
and freedom of movement to this large 
country. 

On the positive side, the ee has 
much to look forward to. The Congo 
is very rich in natural resources; in fact 
it is one of the world’s larger producers 
of primary metals and minerals. It pos- 
sesses large amounts of cobolt, copper, 
uranium, and numerous other metals. 
In addition, it is the largest producer 
of industrial diamonds. 

About 38 percent of “the nation’s ex- 
ports in recent years have been agricul- 
tural commodities. The Congo is a very 
fertile area which has not yet begun to 
produce the amount of food that it might. 
In recent years, it has greatly expanded 
its production of palm products as well 
as the production of coffee, tea, cocoa, 
and cinchona. In 1958, for example, 
the value of the coffee crop alone was 
two-thirds greater than that of the total 
amount received for diamond produc- 
tion. The Government is now engaged in 
a massive program of farmer education 
in hope of realizing in the near future 
the vast potential of the Congo's soil. 

Because of the agricultural and the 
mineral resources waiting to be devel- 
oped, the Congo possesses great potential 
wealth. The Government is attempting 
to bring to the Congo political and eco- 
nomic stability so that the country may 
capitalize on her potential and emerge in 
the future as one of the leading nations 
of Africa and of the world. In this giant 
undertaking, the Congo is being assisted 
by the United States and the United 
Nations. 

On this day of Congolese independence 
the people of the United States extend 
their yery best wishes to the people of 
the Congo. The recent past has not 
been very bright. But the future 
promises great rewards. It is hoped that 
peace will now be an enduring reality 
and that the future will see the Congo, 
as a free and independent nation, emerge 
as a prosperous leader of the free world. 
If the Congo begins to realize the many 
economic advantages that nature has 
bestowed on her, the future is bright 
indeed. 
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The Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund— 
Results of a Practical Exercise in 
Grassroots Civil Rights in Beautiful 
Upstate New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a lot in recent weeks about 
civil rights and some of the problems 
connected with this field. But some- 
times I think we forget that civil rights 
fundamentally is people—people living 
together with dignity and respect and 
mutual regard, irrespective of their race 
or creed or color. 

The other day I ran across a story in 
the Fort Plain-Canajoharie Courier- 
Standard in my district which to me is a 
moving and impressive case history in 
practical civil rights. The story, which 
appeared on August 6, relates the ex- 
periences of two young Negro boys from 
New York City who were the guests for 
2 weeks as Herald Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund children of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Ho- 
gan of Fort Plain, in the beautiful hills 
of Montgomery County in upstate New 
York. I commend this story to the at- 
tention of all my colleagues: 

COUNTRY LIYE FASCINATES FRESH Ams 

‘Two boys, far from their city homes, love 
picnics, mountain climbing, and are fasci- 
nated by the antics and the appetite of 
Sparky, a dog. 

‘They are Erlo Paul Jones and Raymond 
LeRoy Boynton, New York Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air youngsters from the Borough of 
Queens, who have been most welcome guests 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hogan, 
Spring Street, Fort Plain, RFD. 3. 

All smiles, the two boys, Raymond and 
Erio, in that order, are shown above flanked 
by their hosts, Mr, and Mrs. Hogan, 

‘Their stay from the viewpoints of both the 
boys and the Hogans has been a most enjoy- 
able one, but the wonderful vacation away 
from the sidewalks of New York will end 
today when the youngsters return to their 
respective city homes. 

‘The two children have one thing in com- 
mon in that both will eat almost anything 
placed in front of them with Eric particu- 
larly fond of peanut butter, chocolate milk, 
fish, and chicken, And, like most youngsters, 
they go for ice cream, hotdogs, hamburgers, 
and french fries in a big way. 

In the city, they attend the same church 
and have told the Hogans about their re- 
vival meetings, the singing of spirituals, and 
their baptismal ritual, 

‘The Hogans’ dog has been a source of won- 
der to both of them, the youngsters maryel- 
ing at the rapidity with which he eats and 
think that they should be feeding him all 
the time, And Sparky has been most co- 
operative in chomping away with relish any- 
thing they have given him, 

Raymond has been the more active of the 
two boys with Eric quieter and more reserved. 
Both love picnics and rides in the family 
car. 


Like most boys they never tire pretending 
their land of make believe including the fold- 
ing celler door which to them is an elevator 
to go “up and down” on for hours at a time 
and the Hogan's son’s toy trucks in which 
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they place doll furniture to move it to 
Brooklyn. 

Their tastes in breakfast cereals differ with 
Eric prefering rice krispies without milk and 
Raymond favoring any kind of cereal as 
long as it has milk and sugar on it. 

‘They enjoy climbing the hills around the 
Hogan home, But to Erie and Raymond 
they are mountains and the boys never tire 
of getting their climbing sticks and starting 
out on an expedition. And, according to 
the Hogans, their seriousness makes them ap- 
pear to be real mountain climbers. 

Both are avid builders with Lincoln logs 
and plastic bricks and enjoy recorded music 
and the organ. Raymond, an excellent dish- 
washer, also knows how to dust and Mrs. 
Hogan has let him help with her household 
chores. 

All the bugs and birds have resulted in 
their asking many questions and both have 
expressed a desire to return to New York City 
with a supply of live toads and grasshoppers. 

Raymond told the Hogans that his father 
is a policeman, He also has a blind brother 
and several sisters, one of whom is married. 
‘He is the youngest child in his home, Eric 
lives with his mother, a married sister and a 
younger brother. 

‘The Hogans have expressed the wish that 
the boys could stay all summer and the 
enchanted Eric and Raymond repeatedly have 
echoed these sentiments. One thing how- 
ever, is certain. It has been a vacation that 
the two youngsters will long remember, 


Extension of Public Laws 815 and 874 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OP CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recorp the text of a state- 
ment I recently submitted to the Select 
Subcommittee on Education, House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, in con- 
nection with its hearings on extension of 
Public Laws 815 and 874 on assistance 
to schools in federally impacted areas. 

The statement is as follows: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. St. 

Once, DEMOCRAT, OP CONNECTICUT, ON 

H.R. 10159, BEFORE THE BELECT SUBCOMMTT- 

TEE ON EDUCATION, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 

tives, JuLY 30, 1964 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
testify in support of the extension of Public 
Laws 874 and 815. 

My interest in these measures derives pri- 
marily from my experience in public life, 
both before and during my term in Congress, 
I was first elected to public office as a mem- 
ber of the board of education in my native 
town of Putnam, Conn. The first bill I in- 
troduced in Congress was H.R. 3113, an ex- 
tension of the very laws I seek to renew to- 
day. My experience in public life has there- 
fore been highlighted by efforts to improve 
the quality of the education offered to our 
children. Throughout these years, my belief 
in the importance of education—to our 
youth, our communities, and our Nation— 
has been strengthened and confirmed. 

Public Laws 874 and 815 are irreplaceable 
components of the Nation’s educational sys- 
tem. Providing assistance for the mainte- 
nance, operation, and construction of schools 
in federally impacted areas, these laws help 
to alleviate the principal adversities inflicted 
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upon local educational programs hy the ex- 
tension of the activities of the Federal Goy- 
ernment; the simultaneous increase in 
school enrollment and nontaxable property 
caused by the creation of Federal installa- 
tions. The laws, enacted 14 years ago, now 
benefit every State in the Union; 12 million 
children in over 4,000 school districts re- 
ceive assistance through these laws. All told, 
nearly one-third of all children attending 
public elementary and secondary schools are 
affected by the two measures. 

My district is in particular need of assist- 
ance under Public Laws 874 and 815. Thirty- 
three of Connecticut’s 47 school districts and 
25 of nearly 40 towns benefiting from these 
laws are located in the 2d Congressional Dis- 
trict. It has therefore received a large por- 
tion of the $20,683,460 for school maintenance 
and operation and the approximately $12 
million for school construction furnished 
Connecticut by these laws during the 14 years 
of their existence. In 1964, for example, 
$1,591,696 of the $2,472,795 provided under 
Public Law 874 went to my district. 

‘The two communities that would most 
fer should these laws be suspended are 
Groton and New London, The former con- 
tains several major Government installations, 
including the submarine base, and the latter 
is the site of the Naval Underwater Sound 
Laboratory and the U.S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy. In a memorandum from the adminis- 
trative office of the Groton Public Schools, 
dated July 23, 1964, Dr. William M. Farris, 
superintendent of schools, declared: 

‘Even with the children of employees of 
the Electric Boat Division, General Dynam- 
ics Corp., out of the count, our annual en- 
titlements under Public Law 874 amount to 
25 percent of our school budget income, and 
‘will come by another year to at lenst $1 mil- 
lion on over 3,000 federally connected pupils. 
Bight mills on our tax rate are involved, The 
income from this source is indispensable for 
the operation of our schools. 

Laurence H, Scanlon, superintendent of 
the New London Public Schools, stated in a 
letter of July 24, 1964: 

“The public school district of New Lon- 
don * * * received a total of $156,803 as in- 
come for the 1963-64 fiscal year under the 
provisions of Public Law 874. ‘This amount 
represented 6.3 percent of the total operating 
budget for the day school system, or 1.85 
milis on the local tax rate,” 

Groton and New London are not the only 
towns affected. A sampling of other com- 
munities receiving revenue from these laws 
indicates, for example, that Ledyard received 
$90,000 per year under Public Law 874, a 
sum constituting 10 percent of the total 
school budget and 3 mills on the tax rate, 
Montville received $72,500 per year, an equiv- 
alent of 8 percent of its total school budget 
and 2 mills on its tax rate, and Waterford re- 
ceived $105,000 per year, representing 5 per- 
cent of its total educational budget and 2% 
mills on its tax rate, The evidence offered 
in these tabulations supports the conclu- 
sion reached by the chairman of the board 
of education of Waterford, Mr. Edward S. 
Dennison; writing on the economic state of 
Waterford’s educational system in the spring 
of last year, Mr. Dennison stated: 

“Federal funds have been of vital assist- 
ance over the 10 past years and are heavily 
relied on in our budgetary planning. * * * 
‘The effect of the loss of Federal aid on the 
town finances will be real hardship; but it 
is the opinion of this board that the effect 
on our educational program will be nothing 
short of tragic.” 

My district thus demonstrates the poten- 
tial perils resulting from the suspension of 
Public Laws 874 and 815 and the absolute 
necessity of continued Federal assistance in 
maintaining the quality of the education 
offered in federally impacted areas. Because 
of the state of educational finances in Con- 
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necticut, I strongly support the extension of 
these measures. Equally as important, more- 
over, I urge rapid action in securing their 
renewal. Dr. Parris, of Groton, indicates the 
necessity of alacrity in this matter: 

“Tt is vitally important to our town that 
provision for extension be made in the pres- 
ent session. At stake is the opportunity for 
town and school fiscal authorities to know 
preferably es early as February 1965, when 
work will start on the 1965-66 budget, and 
at the latest by May, in anticipation of set- 
ting the tax rate, what income may be ex- 
pected under 874. We hope very much that 
experience in connection with the last ex- 
tension will not be repeated.” 

Mr. Scanlon states, concerning New Lon- 
don: 

“The school budget is prepared in the 
spring of each year, necessitating a firm es- 
tablishment of contemplated income, as well 
as expenditures. Hence, it is strongly re- 
quested that the status of [these laws] be 
determined by Congress at an early date.” 

Mr. Butler, superintendent emeritus of 
the Groton Public Schools, states: 

“To these towns and all others affected it 
is important to know at budget-making and 
tax-setting time whether income under 
[these laws] can safely be anticipated for 
the following year. It is crucially important, 
because provision for children whose parents 
are employed on Federal property is such a 
very large factor in their school budgets.” 

Because of the importance of securing the 
early enactment of this legislation, I am very 
Pleased that the committee has begun work 
On this matter at so early a date. Because 
of the importance of the provisions of the 
measures themselves, I urge that the final 
ction of the committee recommend renewal 
of Public Laws 874 and 815. That these laws 
be renewed, and at the earliest possible date, 
is tantamount to a necessity of high quality 
education is to be maintained in the fed- 
erally im] comunities of my State and 
the Nation as a whole. 


The Fight Is On, Enlist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


oF onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr, ABELE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Dwight C. Wetherholt, editor of the Gal- 
Upolis Daily Tribune, has written an ex- 
cellent editorial on the recent Supreme 

decision regarding apportionment. 
His views, as expressed in the following 
editorial dated August 10, 1964, repre- 
Sent the views of most of my constitu- 
ents. It is with great pleasure that I 
insert this editorial in the Recor» for 
the perusal of my colleagues: 
‘Tue Ficur Is On, ENLIST 
All eyes of Gallia Countians should be 
ed on Columbus today and in the weeks 
that lie ahead in the problem of reapportion- 
ment that is now being considered by a com- 
Mittee, with our own representative as a 
member. Mr. Taber is asking that individ- 
uals and groups send him resolutions and 
Comments opposing the decision of the Su- 
me Court so that he can forward them to 
the Congress, which will be the last hope, 
to him, of counties such as ours 
having any say in the State government. 
The decision coming as It does just before 
An election throws everything into a cocked 
t, because if the decision stands as now 
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constituted it will mean that members of the 
legislature cannot be voted upon to repre- 
sent the house and senate on the same basis 
because of the lack of population. 

As the legislature is now made up every 
county in the State has at least one vote in 
the lawmaking bodies. If the decision holds 
‘up it will mean that only about half of them 
will be represented and all the lawmaking 
machinery will be in the hands of the urban 
centers. This is not a problem that has 
just happened overnight. Years ago the 
large centers of population started to com- 
plain about us having a vote at all. There 
was a big shout that went up when our 
Gallia representative, Simeon Bing, then 
president of Rio Grande College, proposed 
the Bing law, which was passed, and marked 
the start of educational support from tax 
moneys for the so-called weak districts and 
raised the quitting age for public school stu- 
dents. Many of the people in the northern 
part of the State consider we people in the 
hill counties as not being in the great State 
of Ohio. 

We believe that there might be room for 
some adjustments, but not as radical as pro- 
posed by the Supreme Court. For example, 
there are a considerable number of counties 
in that State that have less than 20,000 pop- 
ulation. Over the years they were created 
by slicing off sections from other counties 
that adjoined them. We can easily recog- 
nize that most counties that are losing pop- 
ulation and are not much larger than 20,000 
could possibly be absorbed and reannexed to 
other neighboring counties with sizable pop- 
ulation. A county of between 10,000 to 15,- 
000 population has a hard time providing 
those services that are essential to modern 
days. 

However, it is rather frightening when one 
realizes that the balance of power is going 
to be invested in the half dozen great urban 
centers, They presently have representation 
based on population, but apparently the 
Court feels that the check made possible by 
the small rural countles is unfair when they 
team up to get their fair share of benefits 
from the State government. The specter of 
the big city control of not only States, but 
even in the deciding of presidential elections 
and in the Halls of Congress, we haye every 
reason to be concerned. Show your concern 
by expressing opposition to such action, As 
we have stated before we are all Ohioans, and 
what benefits our section of the State is for 
the benefit of the State as a whole. It is 
the rural areas that haye helped to fill the 
cities with a fine group of citizens, and, yes, 
Jeaders, like our present Governor who came 
from Jackson County. In this fight you 
have the opportunity to help yourself and 
your fellow Gallia Countians to retain a place 
in the sun —D.C.w. 


Senator Clair Engle—A  Legislator’s 


or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
still find it difficult to realize that our 
beloved former colleague, the late Sena- 
tor Cram ExnGLE, of California, is no 
longer among us. 

It was my great privilege to serve with 
Cram as a Member of the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, over 
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which he presided as chairman with 
great ability, courage, and good humor, 
before moving on to the U.S, Senate. 

Cram ENGLE was a legislator’s legisla- 
tor and a man’s man—a rare combina- 
tion of diplomat, fighter, statesman, and 
humanitarian. 


He brought to these Halls many fine 
qualities and left behind him a host of 
friends. 

My wife and I join in expressing our 
deep sorrow and sympathy to his lovely 
wife and his family, whose grief is shared 
by so many. 


A Salute to the Central African Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
August 13, marks the fourth anniversary 
of the independence of the Central Afri- 
can Republic. It is with great pleasure 
that we extend warm felicitations to the 
President of the Central African Repub- 
lic, Mr, David Dacko; and to the Central 
African Republic’s Ambassador to the 
United States, His Excellency Jean- 
Pierre Kombet, on this their national 
holiday. 

The Central African Republic, former- 
ly Ubungi-Shari, is an inland nation of 
approximately 1,200,000 citizens who 
make their home on the vast rolling pla- 
teau of equatorial Africa. The 
tive Assembly of the Central African Re- 
Public voted on December 1, 1958, for 
membership in the new community of 
self-governing states. Independence 
was proclaimed on August 13, 1960, and 
the next day the legislative assembly 
chose Mr. David Dacko as President, a 
pene in which he still serves his coun- 


‘The Central African Republic has been 
endowed with a Western heritage and it 
is with pride that we recall that thou- 
sands of Ubangi men rallied to the ranks 
of the Free French during World War IT 
and fought side by side with American 
forces during the ensuing conflict. Since 
independence, the Central African Re- 
public has continued in its Western tra- 
ditions. This ideal is expressed by the 
Central African Republic’s liberal Con- 
stitution and in the words of President 
Dacko when he says: 

We are called upon to build in the heart 
of Africa a nation in the image of France 
and we have been anxious to maintain, firmer 
than ever, the ties that our parents and we 
ourselves havo already established with 

nce, 


Mr. Speaker, the Central African Re- 
public is a new, dynamic country that 
faces with confidence many of the same 
problems met by our forefathers in 
founding a nation in a beautiful but 
rugged land. Under its national motto 
of “Unity, Dignity, Work,” the Central 
African Republic has pushed ever on- 
ward in her quest for a better life for her 
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development of the Central African Re- 
public was set forth in the Constitution 
and in the short space of time since in- 
dependence, this country has made con- 
siderable achievements on all levels of 
education. Farsighted leaders of the 
Central African Republic are planning 
to capitalize on their country’s position in 
the heart of Africa by turning it into a 
transportation center for that continent. 
Since the Central African Republic is 
primarily an agricultural country, the 
Government has initiated a far-reaching, 
overall economic and technical assistance 
plan, with the emphasis on increasing 
and improving agricultural production 
and the means of transporting produce 
to market. We in the United States 
hold in high esteem these continuous 
efforts of this young nation toward peace, 
progress, and prosperity, and are proud 
that it has rightfully taken its place 
among the sovereign nations of the 
world. 


Cornerstone for Progress: Crash Program 
in Brazil Pays Of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Alli- 
ance is a long-term program to execute a 
huge task. But while the road is long, 
significant progress has already been 
made. 

A recent article by Richard Boyce in 
the Washington Daily News on U.S. as- 
sistance to Brazil’s northeast brings home 
the type of critical problem the Alliance 
is facing and solving. 

‘The article follows: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Dally News, 
Aug. 6, 1964] 
CORNERSTONE FoR PROGRESS; CRASH PROGRAM 
IN Brazil Pays OFF 
(By Richard H. Boyce) 

A 2-year crash program designed to pour 
ald into Brazil's northeast to begin overcom- 
ing {ts dreadful poverty has ended success- 
fully, U.S. officials said today. 

‘They hastened to add that this does not 
mean that suffering and backwardness have 
been overcome in Brazil's drought-plagued 
nine-state “Appalachia.” 

“But the cornerstone for has been 
laid. US. ald, with Brazil's own self-help, 
has begun getting that stricken area started 
toward progress,” said a State Department 
spokesman. 

TWO HUNDRED SEVENTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 

The United States signed the 2-year deal 
in April 1962, with the since-deposed Joao 
Goulart government. 

Brazil pledged cruzeiros worth $143 million. 
‘The United States put up $181 million in 
cash and counterpart funds. 

The undertaking was an ambitious one. 
Brazil's northeast has a centuries-long his- 
tory of drought which made farming almost 
impossible. As a result, thousands fied to 
cities, creating vast slums. 

DISEASE 

‘More than half the babies were dying be- 

fore their first birthday from typhoid, dysen- 
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tery, liver parasites, worms, or hunger. Jobs 
were few. 
OBSTACLE 

One of the biggest obstacles was Brazil's 
own aid agency, called Sudene. 

Under the leftist Goulart administration, 
many Sudene officials held strong anti- 
American views. 

Americans in the field charged Sudene was 
deliberately dragging its feet. One U.S. of- 
cial said 4 months were required merely to 
get Sudene to approve agreements for build- 
ing health centers. 

But gradually American persistence won 
out. With the crash program now at an end, 
here is what Washington says has been ac- 
complished: 

Health centers have been built in 270 
locations in the 9 States. Potable water has 
been provided in 70 cities and towns. Sani- 
tation facilities and sewerage are going in. 

Electric generators provide power in 73 
cities and towns. New homes total 2,200 and 
thousands more will be bullt. 

There are 24 teacher training centers; 
2,900 classrooms have been built and 14,000 
more are in the works. Five thousand teach- 
ers have been trained; another 13,000 will be. 

For road construction, $184 million has 
been committed; another $20 million is obli- 
gated for maintenance equipment. 

‘The roads will link remote areas with 
coastal city markets. 

Studies have been launched to provide ir- 
rigation and modern farming methods for 
the river basins which promise fruitful farm- 
ing despite the drought. 

In Ceara State alone 11 new industries 
have been started: Similar programs will 
launch new locally financed and operated 
datate in tarsai Seber states i Moremi] 

ollow. 


Mrs. Jerre S. Williams, First Woman on 
Local Bench 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


oF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, in keeping 
with President and Mrs. Johnson’s em- 
phasis on the recognition of the signif- 
icant contributions which women can 
make in government, business, and edu- 
cation today, the City Council of the City 
of Austin, Tex., appointed Mrs. Jerre S. 
Williams to serve as judge of the corpo- 
ration court during the vacation period. 
She will be the first woman ever to pre- 
side over a court in Travis County, Tex. 

Mrs. Williams, a practicing attorney 
and the mother of three children, is the 
wife of a professor of law, University of 
Texas. She is one of the most outstand- 
ing citizens of the district which I am 
privileged to represent, and it is with 
great pride that I include an article 
about Mrs. Williams from the Austin 
American: 

Tue Austin Jupce: Former Porta To BE- 
coms Fmst Woman ow Local BENCH 

‘The city council Thursday appointed Mrs. 
Jerre Stockton Williams to serve as judge 
of the corporation court during a vacation 
period. She will be the first woman ever to 
preside over a court in Travis County. 

She will sit on the bench in the city court 
from August 24 to September 4, when Judge 
Tom McFarling is on yacation. 

‘Mrs, Williams, the former Mary Pearl Hall, 
of Austin, is a practicing attorney and the 
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mother of three children. She is the daugh- 
ter of Attorney and Mrs, Marvin Hall and 
the wife of University of Texas law profes- 
sor, Dr. Jerre Stockton Williams. 

Mrs, Williams was the first Portia of the 
‘University of Texas Law School in 1949. She 
received her law degree in August 1949. 

She met her husband when she was a stu- 
dent in his classes. 

Judge Williams graduated with honors 
from law school. She speaks Spanish fluent- 
ly, @ definite asset for her judicial duties in 
corporation court, where numerous defend- 
ants cannot speak English. 

She is familiar with the courts from the 
standpoints both of attorneys and court of- 
cials. She served as an assistant attorney 
general. 

She is a graduate of Austin High School 
and was queen of the school. 

Judge Williams and her husband reside at 
3503 Mount Barker Drive. They have three 
children, Jerre Stockton Williams, Jr., 11; 
Shelley Williams, 10; and Stephanie Williams, 
8. 


Professor and Mrs. Williams were on their 
way to New York City to attend the American 
Bar Convention when the city council an- 
nounced her appointment to the bench. 


Colgate Washington Study Group 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, Colgate 
University has recently announced plans 
which will result in a continued improve- 
ment of its Washington study program. 

For 25 years the Colgate Washington 
Study Group has afforded 10 select col- 
lege students the opportunity to par- 
ticipate directly in the Federal Govern- 
ment through a series of working in- 
ternships. 

The university has now announced 
that it is giving serious consideration to 
the possibility of establishing a perma- 
nent residential center in Washington 
for the students who come to the Capital 
to study. The development of such a 
center in Washington might be expected 
to result in improved library facilities, 
improved living conditions, and im- 
proved opportunities for members of the 
study group to socialize with Govern- 
ment officials and others in the Nation's 
Capital. 

‘Twenty-five successful semesters in 
Washington have served to effectively 
demonstrate the value of this particular 
off-campus study group. It is my earnest 
hope that Colgate University can con- 
tinue and improve its present program. 

After having a Colgate student as an 
intern in my office this spring, I am con- 
vinced that this program provides great 
benefit to our country. 

‘The Colgate Washington study pro- 
gram has brought into Government serv- 
ice able young men who will be tomor- 
row’s leaders. 

The improvements which Colgate en- 
visions for its Washington program may 
expand even further the impact which 
these men will make on public life. 

Mr. Speaker, the Colgate student who 
served a part of his Washington semes- 
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ter in my office is Donald Messinger, Jr., 
of Clyde, N.Y., which is located in the 
congressional district I represent. When 
he was about to conclude his tour of duty 
in my office, he consented to author one 
of my weekly columns. Because of its 
evident understanding of governmental 
process, I would like to share with my 
colleagues some excerpts from Don's 
commentary: 

For the past four and a half weeks, I have 
worked as an intern in the office of my Con- 
gressman, Franx Horron. This experience 
has marked the final phase of my semester's 
study of Government as a participant in the 
Colgate University Washington Study Group. 

This year is the 25th anniversary of this 
Unique program which blends academic in- 
struction with exposure to the everyday 
Processes of Government operation. 

‘The semester began for our 11 members 
with a month-long study of the State De- 
partment. We conducted a series of inter- 
Views with officials at all levels, and were 
generally impressed with the competence of 
the people we met. We were somewhat en- 
couraged to find that these men and women 
were intelligently aware of the complex prob- 
Jems the United States faces in international 
affairs. And, while we may not always have 
Agreed with the policies arrived at, we felt 
that our policymakers are competent and 
trying to do the best job possible. 

‘The second major phase of our program 
Was a 3i%-week working internship in an 
executive agency or department. Each of us 
worked for a different organization, so we 
could later pool our information and learn 
trom each other. Some of the agencies rep- 
Tesented were the Peace Corps, the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Justice Depart- 
ment, and the antipoverty office. 

We found the massive bureaucracy was 
Rot so cold and inefficient as usually pic- 

. However, it still has many limita- 
tions. Our biggest criticism, I think, would 
be its unwillingness to accept change. This 
is something which has frustrated each of 
the last three Presidents and which the bu- 
Teaucrats appear aware of, but it is a defi- 
ciency which seems inherent in the system. 
One offsetting factor we found was the 
Watchfulness of Congress in trying to keep 
the redtape from getting out of hand. 

The highlight of the semester for each of 
Us has been the internship spent in congres- 
sional offices. Six of us worked for Senators 
and five for Representatives. 

I had many diverse and interesting Jobs 
to do during my stay and it helped to ac- 
quaint me with the numerous interests rep- 
Tesented in the 36th District and with the 
demanding job of a Congressman, 

Tt was the evidence discovered of the deep 
commitment, of the time and energy devoted 
to governing our Nation that shall remain as 
my most memorable impression of a semes- 
ter in Washington. 


Commissaries and Dislocation Allowances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting in the 
Appendix of ihe Recoxp an article by 
Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine 
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Corps, retired, director, National Secu- 
rity and Foreign Affairs, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

I hope every Member of the House will 
take the time to read General Hittle’s 


I sincerely hope, the views of a substan- 
tial majority of both Houses of the 
Congress. 

I also call attention to General Hittle’s 
pertinent comments concerning a recent 
decision of the Internal Revenue Service 
with regard to dislocation allowances. 
General Hittle enjoys an outstanding 
reputation as an authority on military 
matters and his words are not to be 
treated lightly. 

I commend him for his plain spoken 
article on subjects of vital importance 
to the members of our armed services 
and their families. 

The article follows: 

NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine 

Corps, retired, director, National Security 

and Foreign Affairs) 

Enemy action isn’t the only hazard facing 
our servicemen these days. 

For instance: Once again their food com- 
missaries are in jeopardy. They mean a lot 
to the married man in uniform—about $40 
a month in savings for a man with a wife 
and two children, 

Some commercial interests still go on the 
theory that the fighting man's pay check is 
{air game and that it's always open season. 

What’s more, the Comptroller General of 
the United States believes that half of the 
commissaries in the United States could be 
closed. 

All this effort to pick the fighting men's 
pockets has gone on without consulting the 
persons most concerned—the proposed vic- 
tims. 


What do they think about shutting com- 
missaries? We have a clear answer to that 
question. 

Recently the Air Force made a survey. 
This is what our Air Force members said: 
About 30 percent of the career junior officers 
and 55 percent of the career airmen would 
leave the service if commissaries were cut 
down. 

Nearly half said that if they didn’t have 
commissaries they would need off-duty em- 
ployment. About 25 percent would be forced 
to go on relief, but most of these said they'd 
get out of the Alr Force rather than go on 
relief. 

And these are not just dramatic threats. 
Right now, according to the Air Force Times, 
about 71,000 officers and enlisted men in the 
Air Force are forced to “moonlight”—take 
off-duty jobs—to make financial ends meet. 

Add to that a similar ion in the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, It's not a 
pretty picture of how the loyal, dedicated 
and indispensable man in uniform fares in 
the U.S. Armed Forces. 

‘And this, the richest country in the world. 

But it's not just commissaries and low 
pay. Even when the serviceman gets a small 
“brenk,” he can't keep it, Example: In 1955 
Congress passed a modest “dislocation allow- 
ance” to help cover out-of-the-pocket mov- 
ing expenses. 

Despite clear-cut congressional intent that 
it was to be tax free, the Internal Revenue 
Service has just ruled that such allowances 
are taxable. 

It will be a sorry spectacle, indeed, when 
the Government presents to a widow the bill 
for such back taxes—taxes on what it cost 
the serviceman to move his family before 
leaving for Vietnam where a Communist bul- 
Jet was waiting for him. 
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It's pretty hard to square such things— 
and these are only a few samples—with our 
gifts of many millions to Nasser and to Red- 
leaning Indonesia and Cambodia. 

Since we could afford that kind of wastage 
abroad, we shouldn't try to scrimp at home 
by taking it out of the hides of our fighting 
men, 


A Salute to India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, 17 years 
ago this Saturday, India achieved her 
independence. On this memorable oc- 
casion, we wish to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, the Prime Minister of India; 
and to His Excellency B. K. Nehru, the 
Indian Ambassador to the United States. 

Since her independence, India has 
been involved in what has been called 
the greatest experiment in human his- 
tory. It is the experiment of over 438 


standard of existence and decent polit- 
ical, economic, and social institutions in 
the face of tremendous obstacles from 
within and without. Moreover, and very 
important to us, India is attempting to 
achieve these goals in a democratic way. 

To put it mildly, the problems before 
the Government of India are staggering. 
On the one hand, there is great poverty 
and unemployment; over 9 million peo- 
ple cannot find work at the present time. 
On the other, India’s rapid population 
growth has a tendency to dilute or negate 
economic progress made at great ex- 
pense and human effort. As a result of 
an increase of 10 million people a year, 
the nation’s economy must grow very 
fast just to maintain the existing sub- 
standard conditions. 

At the same time, there are other 
problems that face this great subcon- 
tinent. Fifteen different languages and 
800 dialects are spoken in India. Prob- 
lems over caste and religion may at any 
moment bring to the surface those ten- 
dencies toward disunity which are pres- 
ent in the huge and varied society which 
is India’s. 

Fortunately for India, however, the 
present Government has shown an orig- 
inality and a tenacity which is equal to 
the problems that face this great coun- 
try. She has adopted and is operating 
a constitutional republic using the par- 
liamentary system with cabinet respon- 
sibility. Universal suffrage, despite the 
great illiteracy, has worked out surpris- 
ingly well. India is faced with many of 
the same problems as Communist 
China—yet she is attempting to solve 
them without resorting to authoritarian 
means. 

In the economic sphere, India’s three 
5-year plans have been remarkably suc- 
cessful. The first, beginning in 1951, 
stressed the development of India’s 
agricultural potential. The second, 
commencing in 1956, switched the em- 
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phasis to industrial development, espe- 
cially in basic and heavy industry and 
transportation. The third 5-year plan, 
started in 1961, calls for an expenditure 
of $24 billion, two-thirds of which will 
be in the private sector. 

At present, India’s primary source of 
revenue is in agricultural products (72.4 
percent of the population is engaged in 
agriculture) which include rice, wheat, 
barley, corn, oilseeds, tea, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, cashew nuts, and pepper. Ten 
and six-tenths percent of the population 
work in the industrial sector of the 
economy in which India produces iron 
ore, manganese, mica, textiles, and 
chemicals, 

India has the longest history of any 
nation in the world—its civilization has 
been in existence for 5,000 years. India's 
Government is engaged in a titanic 
struggle today to be worthy of its great 
heritage and lead India into the modern 
world where it can take its place as a 
leading free nation. 

India’s progress has been remarkable. 
On this Independence Day, the Ameri- 
can people salute their Indian friends 
and wish them well in their fight for a 
better future. We share the feeling of 
India’s resolute leaders that India can 
and will succeed in overcoming all ob- 
stacles to continuing economic growth 
and development. India has its prob- 
lems—great ones indeed. But it has 
shown resolute and forceful leadership 
in its drive to solve these problems. The 
future is bright. On this important day 
in Indian history, we extend to all the 
people of India with a profound feeling 
of respect for all they have accomplished 
in the past decades, our very best wishes. 


Who Needs Friends? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF vow 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. MARSH. Mr, Speaker, when the 
transaction became a fact, it was my 
hope that my misgivings about the 
wheat deal with the Soviet Union, which 
I opposed, had been unfounded. 


Subsequent events, unfortunately, 


national interest of the United States. 


In this connection, I include, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, an editorial which appeared in 
the Northern Virginia Daily, of Stras- 
burg, Va., on yesterday, as follows: 

Wno Neeps Farenps? 

In the case of last year's sale of surplus 
wheat to Soviet Russia by the United States, 
the United States was played for a sucker. 
We suspected as much at the time and op- 
posed the sale on the general grounds that 
something was bound to happen to take the 
keen edge off what was then trumpeted as 
a gesture of friendship, and, in addition as 
a shrewd Yankee deal. 

Something has happened. It will be re- 
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called that when the deal was first pro- 
moted last year it was labeled as a cash 
transaction in order to make it more pal- 
atable to the American people. Before the 
sale was concluded, however, the wheat was 
delivered, at a substantial discount, in ex- 
change for an elaborate system of credits 
which are nothing more than a Soviet prom- 
ise to pay. 

Now enters the thickening prelude to the 
sticky plot, Last summer, when the Soviets 
were feeling the pinch of their wheat short- 
age, they borrowed 400,000 metric tons from 
Rumania promising to repay it out of this 
year’s crop. When the time came for the So- 
viets to repay Rumania the only wheat avail- 
able was that which the United States sold 
them. 

‘The original contract between the United 
States and Russia denied the Soviet the right 
to reexport any part of the U.S. wheat. The 
U.S. Department of Commerce later granted 
a waiver of this restriction and the Soviets 
were permitted to use American wheat to re- 
pay their obligation to Rumania, 

All of this maneuvering appears more in- 
nocent than it really is. In fact, as a result, 
according to the National Review, three very 
important questions have been raised in of- 
ficial Washington, somewhat to the embar- 
rassment of the administration. 

‘The Review records them as follows: 

1. “The contract, on which basis the deal 
was reluctantly swallowed, has been 
scrapped.” 

2. “If the rationale behind the deal was to 
alleviate the critical surplus situation, the 
Department of Commerce should haye com- 
pelled Rumania to make al] purchases direct 
from the United States.” 

8. “Commerce should, at a minimum, have 
ascertained the terms of the Soviet-Ruma- 
nian deal; it is highly possible that the So- 
viets sold American wheat at a profit.” 

‘Our guess 1s that the Soviets will make no 
effort to supply an acceptable explanation. 
Why should they? Here again they have 
scored well in a game in which they excel. 
‘Moscow uses American wheat, for which it 
has not paid, to repay an obligation to a 
satellite, and very probably made & profit in 
the bargain, 

‘There is a saying going the rounds at the 


enemies like naive old Uncle Sam? They 
may have something there, 


Minshall Again Brings Traveling Office 
to District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


oF omto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 10 years it has been my privilege 
and honor to represent the citizens of 
the 23d Congressional District of Ohio 
in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, As the Representative of 
this outstanding district, I have made 
every effort not only to keep well in- 
formed on the opinions of the people 
through personal daily contact, but also 
to be of the greatest possible service to 
persons who have problems involving 
Federal agencies and departments. To 
help accomplish this, I maintain a year- 
round congressional office in room 525 
of the Federal building in downtown 
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Cleveland, where I can meet 23d District 
people personally during those trips 
home permitted by my official duties in 
Washington. While in the Nation's 
Capitol, a competent staff is in charge of 
the Cleveland office on a full-time basis. 

A further contact with voters in the 
23d District is my Washington Report, 
which, in newsletter form, periodically 
presents the major legislative activities 
of the Congress, background informa- 
tion on issues confronting the Nation, 
and Capitol Hill opinion. 

During my service in the Congress, I 
have considered it of primary impor- 
tance to be present at the Capitol when- 
ever the Congress is in session in order 
to participate in committee work and to 
vote on important legislation, Because 
of the heavy legislative and committee 
schedule last year and this, with Con- 
gress in almost continuous, year-round 
session, I have not been able to return 
to Cleveland as frequently as I would 
like. My Appropriations Committee as- 
signments have been particularly time- 
consuming. In addition to membership 
on the Department of Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, I also serve on 
the Foreign Operations Appropriations 
Subcommittee which takes initial ac- 
tion on appropriations for military and 
economic aid to foreign nations. These 
two assignments involve more than one- 
half of the entire Federal budget, and of 
necessity require many hours of work 
both in locked-doors sessions on Capitol 
‘Hill and in the field. 

Because so much time must be spent 
away from the district, I initiated a prac- 
tice 10 years ago of bringing a traveling 
office to the various communities in the 
23d District. This method of meeting 
with the public has been tremendously 
popular and gives me an excellent op- 
portunity to discuss and learn at first- 
hand the opinions and individual needs 
of the people. 

With the expectation that Congress 
will not be in session during October this 
year, I will again this fall, from Octo- 
ber 19 through October 23, bring my 
traveling office to the people of the 23d 
District to make myself available to 
meet personally every resident who can 
conveniently arrange to visit me. I wish 
to emphasize that these are not group 
meetings but office conferences for indi- 
viduals which will enable them to dis- 
cuss their views and problems privately. 
No appointments are necessary and I not 
only welcome but urge, individuals to 
meet with me on the date and at the 
scheduled location most convenient to 
them. 

Every resident of the 23d District is 
cordially invited to sit down and talk 
over problems of national concern, to 
discuss whatever problems they may 
have involving the Federal Government, 
or just to get better acquainted. The 
knowledge obtained will better enable me 
to represent the people of the 23d Dis- 
trict of Ohio in the Congress. 

I am most grateful for the fine co- 
operation of the many officials who will 
make meeting places available as an aid 
in rendering this public service. 

Following is the traveling office sched- 
ule; 
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Location 


Date 


Wostlate, Day Village, North Oimatend 
Yestlake, Bay VI 

Berea, Olmsted Falls, Olmsted Township, Westview. 
Rocky River, Fairview Park, Parkview 


‘Varma Heights, Brookpark, Linndale, Middieburgh Heights, North 
Rroadview Helghts; Brooklyn Heights, 


Royalton, Strongsville. 
Independence, Brecksville, 

Cuyahoga Holghts, 
Chagrin 


ven E 


ship, Woodmere. 


nts. 


Shaker, Heights, Beachwood, Hunting Valley, Pepper Pike, Univer. 


He 


Maple Helghts, Bedford, Redford Heights, Oakwood, Valley View, 


Walton Hills: 


falls, Hentleyvilie, Glenwillow, Moreland Hills, Solon... 
Warrensville Holghts, North Randall, Orange, Warrensville Town- 


Lakewood City Fall, 
Westlake City Hall, 
Berea City Hall, 57 East Bri 
Rocky River City Tall, 21012 
Parma Heights City Hall, 6281 Pearl Rd. 


Brecksville City Hall, 49 Public 8q-- 


Shaker Heights City Hull, $400 Lee Rd. 
Maple Heights City Hall, 6358 Lee Rd.. 


Chagrin Falls Village Halt, 21 West Washington St.. 
Warrensville Heights City Hall, 4301 Warrensville Center Kid., 


Monday, Oot, 19. 
‘Tuesday, Ock. 20... 
= 0. 


Statement of Senator Anthony O. Cala- 
brese, of Ohio, and the Assistant Su- 
preme Venerable of the Order of the 
Sons of Italy in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, August 12, 1964, a distinguished 
Cleyelander and member of the Ohio 
Senate, the Honorable Anthony O. Cala- 
brese, testified before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee on Senate bill 108 to 
make Columbus Day a national legal 
holiday. 

Senator Calabrese is one of the most 
effective and dedicated members of the 
Ohio Senate. His son, Anthony O. Cala- 
brese, Jr., ably serves in the Ohio House 
of Representatives. This effective father 
and son team vigorously strives in both 
houses of the Ohio Legislature to imple- 
ment the vital Federal programs of Presi- 
dent Lyndon B, Johnson. Our commu- 
nity applauds their efforts. 

Following is the text of Senator Cala- 
brese’s remarks before the Senate Judi- 
clary Committee: 

SravEMENT op SENATOR ANTHONY O. CALA- 
BRESE, OF OHIO, AND THE ASSISTANT SUPREME 
VENERABLE OF THE ORDER OF THE SONS OF 
ITALY IN AMERICA 
(Extensions of Remarks of the Honorable 

Senator Calabrese testifying before the Sen- 

Ate Judiciary Committee of the U.S. Senate.) 
‘Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 

of the committee, the proposal that I should 

like to make concerns bills before the Con- 
gress which would establish October 12 of 
each year as Columbus Day and declare it 
to be one of the legal holidays observed 
throughout this Nation, May I note that 

Such a nationwide observance would be a 

Patriotic holiday to be celebrated by all 

Americans, For that reason, Americans of 

Italian extraction enthusiastically support 

Such a proposal. They do so not only be- 

cause a native son of Italy discovered the 

land in which we are privileged to enjoy our 

American heritage, but because the discovery 

of Columbus was truly symbolic. 

The discovery of Columbus was symbolic 
and has special significance for all of us be- 
cause all Americans trace their origins to 
other explorers—those who have come to this 
great land over the last 5 centuries. It 1s to 
Columbus, the first immigrant, that Ameri- 
cans are indebted for the great influence 
that migration has asserted upon our 
Nation—an influence which brought about 


a new concept in modern civilization and 
made possible the America of today. 

In addition to lighting a torch of hope for 
all the others who have come to our shore, 
the discovery of Columbus, like our American 
heritage which it has made possible, also 
represents the combined efforts of many peo- 
ples, We need only to be reminded of the 
fact that although Columbus was an Italian, 
his yoyage and historic discovery were made 
possible by Spanish funds. 

‘As the fruits of his discovery have been 
harvested by all Americans, of all races, 
color and creed, all Americans should wel- 
come a national holiday commemorating that 
event. It will thus be a holiday with a 
distinctively American character. 

‘Out of deference, therefore, not to Ameri- 
cans of Italian extraction, but for the sig- 
nificance of that discovery, we urge that sup- 
port be given to the bills presently before 
Congress which would demonstrate in this 
positive and permanent way the significance 
of the discovery of the New World by estab- 
Ushing October 12, Columbus Day, as a na- 
tional and legal holiday. 

May I conclude these remarks by restating 
one of the fundamental truths on which 
our form of government ts founded; namely, 
that in a democratic, representative form of 
government, the responsibilities of govern- 
ment are shared by all of the people. This, 
of course, is of particular importance in a 
pluralistic society such as ours. 

In that connection, Americans of Italian 
descent are proud of their contributions to- 
ward the institution and growth of our 
cherished form of government. Those con- 
tributions commenced with men such as 
Philip Mazzei who, with Thomas Jefferson, 
‘was a true Founding Father of our Nation, 
and William Paca, a signer of our Declara- 
tion of Independence. They have continued 
throughout the period of this country’s his- 
tory and include the distinguished service 
rendered today by Americans of Italian heri- 
tage in our national and local governments 
as well, We are proud that so many of them 
have been appointed to high public office, 
‘and grateful for the continued opportunity 
to contribute toward the preservation of our 
American heritage. 

Johnson administrations 
have clearly evidenced a more extensive rec- 
cognition of the privilege of all Americans 
to serve our Nation without regard to the 
race, color, creed, or national origin. We are 
naturally pleased for this policy which has 
resulted in a greater participation of Ameri- 
cans of Italian extraction in Government 
posts, and we urge its continuance, By this 
policy the Democratic Party will continue to 
offer concrete evidence that the ideal of 
“equality of opportunity” includes the priv- 
ilege of serving one’s country in positions of 
trust and confidence. 

‘Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out to 
this committee that I am honored and priv- 
ileged at being given the opportunity to be 
before you this day, today. 

On September 29, 1959, the Governor of 
my State of Ohio signed the bill which made 
Columbus Day a legal holiday in the State of; 


Ohio; I was the author and sponsor of 
Senate bill 263. This added another State to 
the other 37 States in celebrating this great 
discoverer. So, therefore, I would like to 
recommend to this committee that this bill 
will be recommended for passage and I am 
very confident that the U.S. Senate will pass 
this bill out and that it will go to the House 
of Representatives for the final yote of con~ 
currence, which should be the reality of all 
the citizens of this great country of ours, 


Remarks of Hon. Gordon K. Cameron, 
Supervisor of the Town of Cornwall, 
N.Y., on Memorial Day, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
fine address delivered last Memorial Day 
by Supervisor Gordon K. Cameron of 
Cornwall, N.Y. 

The address follows: 

“MmMontaL Day, MAY 30, 1904"—ReMARxS OF 
GORDON K. CAMERON, SUPERVISOR OF CORN- 
WALL, N.Y. 

On behalf of the town board of the town 
of Cornwall I welcome you to our commu- 
nity’s annual observance of Memorial Day. 
I particularly want to express the town 
board's appreciation to Cornwall Post No. 353 
of the American Legion for their work in or- 
ganizing this impressive ceremony this morn- 
ing. I want to also note the board's appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the Veterans of 
World War I and the auxiliaries of each 
veterans’ unit, Your time and efforts lend 
a service beyond measure in instilling true 
meaning In this observance of Memorial Day 
1964 in Cornwall for young and old alike. 

Now many words have been delivered on 
the meaning of Memorial Day since the first 
observance of this day set aside to honor our 
war dead, Inspired words have been written 
in an-effort to gratefully acknowledge our 
country’s debt to those of our citizen body 
that have ever been willing to step forward 
and take the field. of battle from Concord's 
ragged stand to the faraway jungles of Viet- 
nam, And our country has been blessed— 
blessed with men who have never hesitated 
from accepting the burden of leadership, 
the mantle of sacrifice that has come in ways 
that would be hard to express in words. Un- 
questioning, following orders, leaving behind 
à proud and glorious and enviable record as 
fighting men—men dedicated to an idea— 
men dedicated to their country. 

During this pest year we have felt the 
numbing loss of two great men—men of 
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different generations—two men whose life- 
times covered the emergence of our coun- 
try as a young nation in the stages of grow- 
ing pains to a world power looked to for 
global leadership. 

‘These two men literally lived lives of serv- 
ice to God and country. One was the “old 
soldier,” whose unequalled military career 


command in the vast reaches of the Pacific 
in World War II, and finally involved in a 
new type of war, the contained or “brush 
war” in Korea, Probably never again will 


of strife, yet will be long remembered for his 
life of service, 
‘The second loss was the impossible—the 


down in the prime of life, in the prime of 
service to his country, by a demented assas- 
sin’s bullets on that black (November) day 
in Dallas, From the time of leave-taking 


try. It took the form of night patrols in 
PT-109, to Chambers of the Senate, and 
finally to the highest office in the land, that 
of the Presidency. President Kennedy died 
‘a hero's death on his own particular field of 
strife, mingling with the Americans he knew 
and loved so well. 

Both of these outstanding Americans con- 
tributions to America and human dignity 
will be struck on the pages of history. Now 
the torch of leadership has been passed to 
waiting hands, and may God grant that it 
shall ever be so in our beloved America. 

I hold that there is a remarkable link in 
our country’s history between the living and 


cators, in short, to all who have helped in 

the molding of this American way of life. 
‘The real tragedy of Memorial Day would be 

the failure to acknowledge, to express our 


tional obligation and how we should willing- 
ly meet this national obligation, I quote: 
“The energy, the faith, the devotion which we 
bring to this endeavor will light our country 
and all who serve it, and the glow from that 
fire can truly light the world.” Let us accept 
the challenge. Thank you. 


Florida Boys State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 
Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to a very impressive 
program to train our youth in govern- 
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mental affairs. I am referring to the 
American Legion’s Boys State program 
which is conducted each summer in every 
one of the 50 States. 

This very worthwhile program was 
started in 1935 in the State of linois 
and was endorsed that year by the 17th 
National Legion Convention. By 1940 
the Boys State program was function- 
ing in 34 States and by 1949 all 48 States 
were conducting Boys State programs. 

The objectives of Boys State are: 

To avail young Americans a better 
chance to learn and understand the basic 
principles underlying representative 
government. 

To provide a laboratory for a func- 
tional study of citizenship. 

To arouse in young citizens a desire to 
maintain our form of government. 

To teach boy leaders to make decisions 
in line with reason. 

To instill in youth the knowledge that 
American citizenship is the priceless pos- 
session of every American. 

To develop civic leadership and an 
interest in the study of government. 

‘The 21st Florida Boys State program 
was held between July 5 and July 11 on 
the campus of Florida State University 
in Tallahassee, Fla. Five hundred and 
forty-four boys from each of Florida’s 
67 counties took part in this nonpolitical 
and nonmilitary program supported by 
the American Legion, department of 
Florida, which covered a 7-day period. 
Each of the boys was chosen for such 
outstanding qualifications as: Leader- 
ship, courage, honor, loyalty, and serv- 
ice. They were divided equally into fed- 
eralist and nationalist parties and as- 
signed to 1 of 17 cities and 1 of the 8 
counties in the program. 

During the week of the program each 
of the boys attended schools to prepare 
them for their roles in the various posi- 
tions of their newly created State gov- 
ernment. There was a school of law to 
train them to pass a bar examination in 
order to serve as county judges, attorney 
generals, or members of the State su- 
preme court. There was a school of 
Peace officers to train as FBI agents, 
State troopers, county sheriffs, and local 
police officers. There was a school of 
civil service and government careers to 
train boys to peform the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of civil servants. There 
was also a school of legislative procedure 
to teach the elected legislators the func- 
tions and duties of State legislators. 

I think that the American Legion, the 
department of Florida deserves hearty 
congratulations for their program in 
Florida. The Florida Boy’s State pro- 
gram is making a significant contribution 
to the training of the future leaders of 
Florida and the Nation. This training 
will be vital in the development of out- 
standing leaders in civic affairs through- 
out Florida and the United States. 

I would like to congratulate the boys 
who received the honor of being elected 
to the positions of Governor, the State 
cabinet, and the State supreme court. 
‘These boys have demonstrated to other 
participants in the 1964 Florida Boys 
State that they have strong leadership 
qualities by being elected to these posi- 
tions of responsibility. The qualities 
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which these boys have demonstrated 
during the week of July 5 through July 
11 will lead them on to leadership roles 
of importance in their later years. 

I would particularly like to congratu- 
late George Lister, Jr., who was elected 
Governor by the 544 citizens of the 1964 
session, Governor Lister is a 17-year- 
old Coral Gables Senior High School “A” 
student and a track star. He has always 
been active in school affairs and on the 
student council of the Coral Gables 
Senior High School. He has been in the 
honors program at Coral Gables for 3 
years, He is also a charter member of 
the Rotary Club-sponsored “Interact.” 
George is the son of Dr. and Mrs, George 
C. Lister, and he is interested in a medi- 
cal career. I am sure that George will 
make an excellent doctor and that he will 
be a leader in the medical profession. I 
am equally sure that not only will George 
be a leader in the medical profession, 
but that he will be a civic leader in any 
community he lives in. George Lister is 
a wonderful example of the strong lead- 
ership the United States needs among 
its young men and women to keep this 
country strong. 


Salute to Jamaica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr.POWELL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Jamaica celebrated the second anniver- 
sary of her independence, and it is with 
great pleasure that we take this oppor- 
tunity to extend congratulations to His 
Excellency the Prime Minister of 
Jamaica, Sir Alexander Bustamonte, His 
Excellency the Jamaican Ambassador to 
the United States, Sir Neville Noel Ash- 
enheim, and to the Jamaican people. 

Since Jamaica’s emergence as a sover- 
eign state 2 short years ago, she has ex- 
hibited the highest degree of political and 
economic maturity, and through the 
combination of democracy, dynamic 
leadership, and hard working citizens, 
she has rightfully assumed her position 
among the independent nations of the 
world. This pearl of the Caribbean has 
made tremendous strides toward social, 
Political, and economic development in 
the past 2 years and stands as a shin- 
ing example to be held up to other 
emerging nations of the world. In recent 
years Jamaica’s rate of economic growth 
has been surpassed by few countries on 
earth. With its mixed population des- 
cended from Europeans, Africans, and 
Asians, Jamaicans have demonstrated, 
for all the world, the ability of people of 
different races to live and prosper to- 
gether in harmony. Today the almost 
1,700,000 energetic inhabitants of this 
island can take pride in their rapidly 
growing manufacturing industries, which 
include cement, footwear, textiles, cloth- 
ing, paints, glassware, cosmetics, plas- 
tics, aluminum ware, beer, and foodstuffs. 
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Jamaica has recently become by far the 
world's largest producer of bauxite and 
alumina, the basic ingredients of alumi- 
num. Through hard work and sacrifice 
huge gains have been made in all phases 
of education, vocational training, public 
health, and housing. 

Jamaica, we salute you. We look with 
admiration on the fundamental free- 
doms guaranteed by your Constitution, 
which include the right of life, liberty, 
security of the person, and protection 
from arbitrary arrest or restriction of 
movement, the enjoyment of property 
and the protection of the law, freedom of 
conscience, of expression, and of peace- 
ful assembly and association, and respect. 
for private and family life. We hold 
your example of freedom and progress up 
to the peoples of other less fortunate 
nations of the Caribbean area. You live 
in a troubled area of a troubled world, 
but you have emerged victorious in your 
quest for peace and prosperity. We in 
the United States are proud of our 
partnership with you in all our common 
areas of endeavor. We wish you con- 
tinued peace and progress on this, the 
second anniversary of your independence. 


Salute to Pakistan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House may not be in session tomorrow, 
the anniversary of Pakistan's independ- 
ence, and we therefore want to take this 
opportunity to extend warm felicitations 
to His Excellency the President of Pakis- 
tan, Ayub Khan; and to His Excellency 
the Pakistani Ambassador to the United 
States, Ghulam Ahmed, on this 17th an- 
niversary of the establishment of Pakis- 
tan as a sovereign, independent state. 

The fact that Pakistan has been able 
to incorporate two geographically sepa- 
Tate states under one cultural and re- 
ligious flag is both important and ex- 
emplary. Perhaps other areas can take 
their cue from her. 

Pakistan’s raison d'être was very 
similar to that of the United States. 
Since muslims believe in human equality 
and brotherhood, they found the caste- 
ridden Indian society intolerable. 
Profiting from that experience, Pakistan 
is extremely tolerant to all religions and 
races. 

Pakistan has a history of changing 
governmental forms. After August 14, 
1947, she established herself as an inde- 
pendent, sovereign state with dominion 
status in the British Commonwealth. 
On March 23, 1956, she exchanged 
dominion status for her present title of 
Republic, maintaining commonwealth 
membership. Then, on October 7, 1958, 
a presidential form of government re- 
Placed the previously unsatisfactory 
Parliamentary form, with Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan as President. He is backed 
‘Up by a cabinet of Ministers, appointed 
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by him, from among the members of 
the popularly elected National Assembly. 

In 1958, President Ayub Khan had the 
immediate responsibility of drawing up 
a new Constitution. Just as our own 
Constitution sent delegates around the 13 
States to ascertain public feeling, a Con- 
stitution Commission, founded by Ayub 
Khan, consulted practically every adult 
in the country, examining his views. It 
is a document truly indicative of the voice 
of the people. 

In addition to a popularly determined 
Constitution, the President initiated a 
grassroots government with his “basic 
democracies.” They place an emphasis 
on the individual villages as central 
pivots for government. Since the people 
are well informed on local problems and 
interests, they can choose their repre- 
sentatives wisely and well. These di- 
rectly elected delegates then associate 
advantageously with the administration 
at all levels. Thus a sound foundation 
is being laid for the growth of democracy 
at the national level. 

Furthermore, these representatives 
of the people review the working execu- 
tive and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment, successfully mingling with all of- 
ficials. 

By such direct association with all 
branches of the Government, the people 
will become increasingly more interested 
and informed on national public affairs. 
As the interest and responsibility filters 
down to them, their ideas and needs will 
percolate up to the top, rendering the 
Government progressively more’! demo- 
cratic. For this plan, as well as the 
stable maintenance of republican, presi- 
dential form of government, the entire 
country and administration deserve our 
wholehearted approbation. 

Pakistan’s accomplishments in the 
fields of agriculture, industry, economic 
stability and general welfare have been 
considerable. 

With successful utilization of foreign 
aid, Pakistan has managed to produce 
large amounts of varied grains, 75 per- 
cent of the world’s jute supply, and the 
world’s fifth largest amount of cotton. 

‘The President has contributed greatly 
to increased agricultural prosperity with 
his land reform program, limiting large 
holdings whose production potential is 
not being realized and restricting frag- 
mentation of holdings below a subsist- 
ence level. 

Despite the fact that Pakistan is es- 
sentially an agricultural country and de- 
spite the fact that she inherited few es- 
tablished industries at partition, indus- 
trialization is increasing rapidly. 

Consequently, and as a result of am- 
bitious and well carried out 5-year plans, 
Pakistan’s national income is rising 
greatly. In fact, most appealing invest- 
ment opportunities are offered to both 
foreign and domestic capital. 

Tremendous strides have been taken 
in resettling displaced persons, curbing 
inflation, improving health conditions, 
communications, transportation, irriga- 
tion and other public utilities. Improve- 
ments in education are reducing illiter- 
acy with free, compulsory education at 
the primary stage. 

Pakistan is a strong ally to the West 
and a good economic and political ex- 
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ample to all emerging nations of suc- 
cessful self-determination and govern- 
ment, especially considering her prox- 
imity to the Soviet Union. 

As a member of the U.N., the Baghdad 
Pact, SEATO, and with a mutual defense 
assistance agreement with the United 
States, she is a positive assetin the pro- 
motion of international amity and har- 
mony. She serves as a vitally important 
bridge between the Middle East, south- 
east Asia, and the West. 

For laudable accomplishments and 
worthy ideals, we salute Pakistan on the 
anniversary of her independence, 


Northwest Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND, Mr. Speaker, when 
the people of my district write to me, 
they write often about jobs. They are 
concerned about mills that, being unable 
to guarantee deliveries on finished lum- 
ber, are also unable to offer jobs. And 
they are worried about log exports that 
find local jobs being exported, too. They 
wonder why Government remains silent 
while foreign vessels ply the waters of 
traditionally American fishing grounds. 
And they ask why beef and dairy 
imports continue to curtail economic 
opportunities. 

All of these problems, Mr. Speaker, 
affect employment in the Pacific North- 
west adversely. All demand attention. 

Why then, Iam asked, is so little being 
done? 

In my current newsletter, 
“Northwest Jobs,” I have 
question. Ihave focused attention where 
attention belongs—on an administra- 
tion that seems determined to favor for- 
eign over domestic producers, even at 
the cost of jobs. pe ne 
that an administration which needs $3 
billion to fight poverty might better look 
elsewhere for an answer to employment 
problems. 

I believe a great many Members here 
in Congress share my views, and I be- 
lieve thay will find my newsletter to be of 
interest.. Therefore, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I ask that my news- 
letter, and the section entitled “As I See 
It,” be included in the Recorp: 

Noarawest Jors 

Sometimes the gap between words and ac- 
tion is disturbing. The administration's 
stand on poverty is a case in point. The 
administration says it wants to wage war 
on poverty. It wants to save and to create 
Jobs. And it wants $3 billion from the tax- 
Payers and a whole new Federal agency to 
accomplish the task. 

Happily, I don't think you people in the 
Second Congressional District are being mis- 
led. You aren't writing your Congressman 
asking for handouts. Many of you, in fact, 
seem justifiably skeptical of plans that would 
only add muscle to the already bulging arm 
of Federal control. 

But you are writing and asking for an 
even break in the market for the sale of 


entitled 
that 
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job-producing commodities manufactured 
in the Pacific Northwest. And I don’t blame 
ou. 

weThe truth ts, of course, that this admin- 
istration, which says it wants to fight pov- 
erty, has been directly responsible for poli- 
cies that couldn't possibly have contributed 
more than they have to the loss of Jobs in 
lumbering, dairying, and other Northwest 
industries. Our fishermen know this. They 
continue to pay the price for administration 
policies that refuse firm retaliation for piracy 
on our traditional fishing grounds by foreign 
powers who have boasted that they'll bury us 
while munching bread from our wheat 
bought on credit. 

Northwest Iumbermen have their prob- 
lems, too. At the same time so-called pub- 
lic works and area redevelopment programs 
have been building new mills to compete 
with those already struggling for survival, 
the administration has refused to permit 
Passage, or even total consideration, of leg- 
islation that would prevent the Joss of lum- 
bering employment to Canada. My bill, HR. 
7961, to amend the Jones Act to permit the 
shipment of American lumber in foreign ves- 
sels when U.S. flagships are unavailable, is 
one of these. The late President Kennedy, 
more than a year ago, endorsed such an 
amendment, but President Johnson has done 
nothing. Now a Port Angeles mill, unable to 
guarantee shipment on its finished lumber, 
stands to lose $50,000 in orders to the com- 
petition of Canadian mills located just across 
tho Straits of Juan de Fuca. 

HR. 7961 is 1 of no less than 10 bills I 
have introduced during this Congress to help 
save Jobs and business for the Pacific North- 
west. The net result of such efforts, by my- 
self and otheis in a bipartisan group, has 
been a veto by President Johnson of the one 
bill he permitted to come to his desk. ‘This 
was the lumber marking bill, which would 
have required lumber to be marked so as to 
identify the country of origin. It was hoped 
that this bill would provide at least a little 
relief for our industry, but even this relief 
was denied. 

‘The log export problem remains unsolved. 
While this administration does nothing, a 
Sedro Woolley mill faces bankruptcy, unable 
to obtain logs or to meet Canadian competi- 
tion. And a Darrington mill is forced to cut 
its work force from 120 jobs to 40, a loss of 
jobs to 80 families, Recently, a Northwest 
group known as the “Saye Our Logs Com- 
mittee” brought some interesting facts to 
light. Members estimated that the 700 mil- 
lion board feet of logs to be exported this 
year from Washington State alone “could 
maintain 6,200 primary mill jobs if retained 
for use at home. This could mean 10,000 
total Jobs throughout the community.” 

Beef and dairy imports are also on the up- 
swing, taking with them local jobs. In 1961, 
beef imports totaled nearly 1.3 billion pounds, 
‘The figure jumped to 1.75 billion in 1963. 
And between 1958 and 1964, dairy imports 
almost doubled. Yet the President, earlier 
this year, stated his position boldly when he 
told farmers they should “complain less to 
Congress.” ‘The farmers were, he said, wast- 
ing their time trying to get remedial legisla- 
tion because even if it should pass Congress, 
he would veto it. 

Remedial legislation is available. My bill 
to lmit dairy imports, H.R. 10950, would 
grant relief. So would HR. 11806, a bill I 
have joined other Republicans in sponsoring 
to add plywood, lumber, fishing and dairy 
products to the list of items the administra- 
tion may no longer offer for further tariff 
reductions under the 1962 Trade Expansion 
Act. There are other bills, too, all of them 
stalled in committee by an administration 
that seems determined to favor foreign over 
domestic producers 

None of these solutions is costly. None 
involves huge new programs of Federal 
spending. If this administration truly wants 
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to create jobs, I suggest that it start right 
here. 
Sincerely yours, 
Congressman Jack WESTLAND. 
As I See Ir 
(By Helen Westland) 

‘The last time we attended a funeral in 
Arlington National Cemetery, it was that of 
President Kennedy’s. Recently, however, we 
attended another funeral there, this time 
for Congressman Bruck ALGER’S 15-year-old 
son, who had lost his life in a useless car 
accident, Among the mourners at the graye- 
side was the Republican vice-presidential 
candidate, Wiram E. Miter. Somehow I 
got to thinking about that young boy, who 
also might have been President, or Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. Those signs, 
“Drive carefully,” should be considered by 
every one of us every day of our lives. 

‘On the lighter side, have you heard about 
my experience with “Peeping Myrtle,” the 
elephant? When Jack and I were enroute to 
San Francisco for the Republican conven- 
tion, we came into Topeka, Kans., on the 
train about midnight. I was lying in my 
berth, trying to sleep, but when I heard a 
band playing, I lifted the window shade to 
see what was going on. To my great sur- 
prise, there was ‘“Myrtle,” a 7,000-pound ele- 
phant, staring at me right through the 
window. Believe me, I put the shade down 
quickly, for it was a bit terrifying. ‘Then I 
lifted it a little bit, to be sure I saw what I 
saw, and yes * * * there was an elephant 
wobbling away. I learned later that the 
elephant was named “Myrtle,” and that she 
had been in Topeka with a circus, Someone 
just thought we ought to have an elephant 
greeting the special Republican convention 
train. 


A Tribute to Clair Engle 
SPEECH s 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the tragic and untimely death 
of Senator Cram EncLe has saddened 
the hearts of his friends all over the 
country. Throughout his career as a 
public servant he worked diligently in 
the interests of those whom he served 
with an honesty and devotion to prin- 
ciple that was inspiring and refreshing. 
He was an articulate and courageous 
spokesman and unyielding worker for 
progress in the solution of the problems 
of the small businessman, for Federal aid 
to the aged and the impoverished, for 
Federal aid to education, and for liberal 
and progressive programs to meet many 
other areas of national need. 

Although Senator ENGLE was formerly 

~ a Congressman from northern California 
and as a Senator was usually identified 
with that part of our State, he was also 
unfailingly committed to the future of 
southern California and consistently 
used his talents and energies to help 
solve its dilemmas. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the Senator helped to arrange 
a meeting between the then Vice Presi- 
dent, Lyndon Johnson, and the Mexican- 
American leaders of Los Angeles to dis- 
cuss the problems of that community. 
Senator EncLE also has for many years 
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advised me on my duties and responsi- 
bilities as a public official and often 
helped me personally in my campaigns 
for elective office. 

Senator Enctr’s indomitable good 
health and spirits in recent years added 
to the shock of his sudden illness and 
subsequent death which has left us all 
in mourning. 

The loss of Cta ENGLE will be felt 
not only in the Senate where he has. 
left a void that will be hard to fill, but 
also in California where he has con- 
stantly championed the just causes of 
all its citizens. 

We have all lost a true friend and a 
great leader. I feel a deep personal sor- 
row and a regret that our Nation, which 
CLAIR ENGLE served so well, has now lost 
him. 


Congratulations to Mr. Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been very heartening to see the outpour- 
ing of good wishes and expression of ad- 
miration from across the country to 
former President Herbert Hoover on his 
90th birthday. 

These greetings have come from a 
grateful people to a man who has served 
his Nation with great distinction and 
dedication. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I submit for inclusion in the Recorp an 
editorial from the August 10, 1964, issue 
of the Los Angeles Times, which conveys 
the Times congratulations to Mr. Hoover: 

CONGRATULATIONS To MR. HOOVER 

Herbert Clark Hoover is celebrating his 
90th birthday today, and his countrymen in 
joining him can be reminded that this great 
old man has served the United States and 
the world in high and unprecedented public 
tasks longer than any other American. 

For these works, which began with the 
feeding of Belgium during World War I, he 
never had a penny. His salary in Govern- 
ment jobs, even as President, was used for 
charities and other public services. As a 
young man he made a moderate fortune as 
a mining engineer of worldwide fame, but 
from the age of 40 he was the gratuitous 
servant of mankind. In this respect he de- 
serves comparison with George Washington, 
who sacrificed much and gambled the rest 
on the cause of his country. 

For the recent generation, which speaks 
and writes as if history began with the first 
atom bomb, Mr, Hoover is only the indus- 
trious and incredibly perceptive editor and 
publisher of the Hoover Commission reports 
and, until this year, in which he has been 
ailing, the regular conscience and monitor of 
the Republican Party. 

‘The opposition has pictured him as a reac- 
tionary, but those with longer memory know 
him as à liberal before the term “liberal” 
became debased in this country. 

Just after World War I, Franklin Roosevelt 
thought Mr. Hoover ought to run for Presi- 
dent as the legatee of Wilson. He fought for 
labor reform and supported unions as a nec- 
essary countervailing force in industry; he 
took a dim view of financial, as opposed to 
productive, capitalism. 
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And Mr. Hoover wanted, even in the Cool- 
idge administration, to lay a heavy hand on 
the Federal Reserve Board to slow down the 
speculation which resulted in the big bust. 

Yet, after he became President, a well- 
financed campaign set out, even before the 
depression, to vilify him as no man had ever 
been vilified before. 

‘The moral may be that virtue and accom- 
plishment cannot be put down. Mr. Hoover 
not only outlived the smear; he transcended 
the smearers. 

At 90 he is securely in position as the first 
American. 

A Latin remark goes to the effect that if 
you want to see the man’s monument, look 
around you. It holds for Mr. Hoover, Much 
that has remained sane and durably decent 
in this country owes to him. 


Redistribute Immigration Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, revision 
of our basic immigration laws is a most 
desirable objective and I am hopeful 
that the Congress will soon have the 
opportunity to act on pending proposals 
to liberalize the quota restrictions. 

I note that the administration’s pro- 
posais in S. 1932 call for the realloca- 
tion of unused quotas and the creation 
of a quota reserve pool to help ease the 
current immigration restrictions. 

In this respect, Mr. Speaker, back in 
1953 I first introduced legislation to 
create a pool of unused immigration 
Quotas to enable many Americans to 
bring close relatives to this country. My 
Proposal differs from some pending pro- 
Posals in one important respect in that 
beneficiary countries would repay quotas 
whenever immigration rates rise in those 
countries not using all of the quotas au- 
thorized by law. 

This particular provision would pro- 
tect nationals behind the Iron Curtain 
who are being refused exit permits by 
their governments once freedom is re- 
Stored to these unhappy lands. 

Just recently, I was pleased to present 
my views on my bill, H.R. 1106, to the 
Subcommittee on Immigration of the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

This bill would amend section 201 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act so 
as to provide that all quota numbers not 
used in any year shall be made available 
to immigrants in oversubscribed areas in 
the following year, and for other 
Purposes. 


I think it can be readily seen from the 
title of the bill that it would accom- 
Plish very worthwhile objectives with- 
Out increasing immigration quotas, and 
that would seem to me to promote 
desirable reform of our immigration laws. 
I favor every reasonable proposal to in- 
Crease quotas and liberalize the law. 

As Members of the House so well know, 
there are some countries in northern 
Europe where the quotas are now under- 
Subscribed, and some countries in south- 
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ern Europe where the quotas are heavily 
oversubscribed in varying degrees. 

This situation is all the more difficult 
because of the fact that some of these 
quotas are very small to begin with. This 
is due largely to the way the respective 
quotas are established under the na- 
tionality rule. 

It has been suggested that the overall 
quotas should be raised, that broader 
exceptions should be written into the law, 
that all close relatives of American citi- 
zens, veterans and legally admitted aliens 
otherwise qualified, should be admitted. 
Many proposals have been made to this 
end and now are pending. 

I am sure the Congress always has in 
mind the practical aspects of immigra- 
tion legislation and our past experience 
and difficulties encountered in passing 
liberalizing legislation in this field. But 
admittedly, these problems should not 
deter us as Members of Congress from 
doing our duty as we see it, to infuse into 
our immigration laws a more humane 
spirit that would accommodate them to 
the needs of a great cosmopolitan coun- 
try like our own which has welcomed so 
many immigrants from many lands to 
our shores, and opened up for them and 
their dear ones the wide vistas of oppor- 
tunity that citizens and residents of this 
great free Nation enjoy. 

I may state that I am strongly in favor 
of organic revision and improvement of 
the immigration laws by this Nation, al- 
though I fully appreciate the very difi- 
cult problems that are involved in ac- 
complishing this task. 

It would, therefore, seem to me that 
the proposal contained in my bill being 
moderate, fair, and reasonable and re- 
quiring no massive departure from the 
policy Congress has followed in the past 
presents a very attractive, reliable, cur- 
rent method of bringing about desirable 
reforms in our immigration laws. Such 
a measure in my opinion could pass the 
Congress. 

I will not go into the various theories, 
or the philosophy, of immigration laws 
in general, but I should like to stress this 
one point, and that is the great, compel- 
ling desirability of establishing policies 
and laws here that would encourage and 
permit the reuniting of families, thus 
making it possible for our fellow citizens 
and residents of this country to bring 
their dear ones here to join them in larg- 
er numbers and more quickly than has 
been permitted in the past under exist- 
ing law. 

For these reasons, I think that my 
pending bill has special and very broad 
appeal. It has been endorsed in prin- 
ciple by President Truman, by President 
Eisenhower, by President Kennedy, and I 
understand that President Johnson may 
also be favorably disposed and sympa- 
thetic toward the proposal. It is a sane, 
practicable approach to a very thorny 
problem and it has wide support in the 
Nation. 

It seems quite understandable that 
such a moderate, yet effective, measure 
to accomplish a result that most Ameri- 
cans want, would meet with strong favor 
on the part of the American people, and 
I hope and urge that the Congress will, 
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at an early date, grapple boldly with the 
problem involved here, and approve my 
bill, or one like it, that will enable us 
to take a step forward from the maze of 
formalism and technicality and rather 
complacent attitude and method which 
the Nation has been pursuing, and enact 
a law that will in the real sense help 
many loyal Americans to be reunited 
with their families from overseas. 

This measure would also emphasize 
our interest in perpetuating and enrich- 
ing the spiritual doctrines we have em- 
braced throughout our national life of af- 
fording a haven and refuge for the op- 
pressed, the persecuted, and the lowly 
within the boundaries of our Nation. 

Such a measure would be cordially re- 
ceived, not only at home, but abroad, 
where the people of many nations, na- 
tionalities, and races are observing us 
with a critical eye to ascertain whether 
we really mean what we say when we 
talk about America being the land of 
freedom, equality, and opportunity, and a 
place where people are treated equally 
under the law, and given the benefit of 
constitutional safeguards, equal privi- 
Jeges, and entitlements that have meant 
so much to our Nation and the world. 

It is believed by a great many Ameri- 
cans that the national origin system is 
unfair, unworkable, and discriminatory 
in its operation. Notwithstanding that 
fact, if we accept it as many do, it re- 
mains that my bill leaves undisturbed 
the present overall immigration quota 
totals. 


On the other hand, the bill seeks to 
redistribute some 60,000 or more, unused 
quota numbers, which are lost each year 
through lack of applicants in certain 
countries among countries where long 
quota waiting lists and heartbreaking de- 
lays exist, and where the quotas are gen- 
erally heavily oversubscribed. 

The bill has its proper safeguards in 
that it would permit the Government 
over a 5-year period to recapture from 
any of the affected countries, quota num- 
bers which were redistributed to other 
nations and which would be lost forever 
z not used under present immigration 

aws. 

I assert with ample justification, I be- 
lieve, that my bill would correct certain 
inequities arising from the act, which 
provides such small quotas from such 
countries as Italy and Greece as well as 
several other countries. 

For example, the idea of Italy and 
Greece, nations from which in a true 
sense we have drawn so much of our 
national heritage in terms of freedom, 
personal liberty, and culture, having less 
than 6,000 quota numbers is understand- 
ably unjustifiable, logically inconsistent, 
and disruptive of those cordial under- 
standings and sympathetic bonds of ap- 
proval, friendship, and trust which are 
necessary to enlightened international 
Policy. 

It can be said that not only Italy and 
Greece, but Lebanon, Turkey, Poland, 
Lithuania, Israel and some other coun- 
tries too, have not been accorded proper 
quotas, considering the quality of loyalty, 
fidelity, and constructive contributions 
of the natives of those countries, who 
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have been outstanding citizens and resi- 
dents of our own Nation. 

We can well take notice of the fact 
that the operation of our immigration 
laws has been in many instances harsh, 
unfair, unsympathetic and arbitrary 
with regard to the applications of many 
splendid American citizens who have 
sought to promote reunion with their rel- 
atives in these countries. 

Unquestionably the quotas haye been 
discriminatory toward the countries of 
southern Europe, the Near East, and, 
other nations. It should be noted that 
northern European countries quota 
numbers have been undersubscribed at 
an increasing rate and that the quotas of 
southern Europe and other parts of the 
world have been oversubscribed at a very 
heavy rate. 

I should also like to make the point 
that this condition is bringing disillu- 
sionment and resentment to a great 
many American citizens who feel that 
their own Government is not treating 
them fairly in preventing their reunion 
with their own flesh and blood and close 
relatives abroad, and I do not believe that 
this is a healthy or wholesome situation. 

My bill offers a ready remedy for the 
injustices and inequities that have re- 
sulted from our basic immigration laws, 
and since my bill would move in a very 
substantial way to rectify these condi- 
tions, I would be especially grateful to 
this House for extending the measure the 
most sympathetic and painstaking con- 
sideration, because I believe the measure 
is definitely in the public interest of our 
own nation as well as beneficial to our 
foreign policy, to the morale of our citi- 
zens ce to a better understanding in the 
wor! 


Hon, Albert Carter 


SPEECH 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 8, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with our many colleagues in mourning 
the passing of a former distinguished 
Member of the House, who I am proud 
to say was a resident of my congressional 
district, Albert Carter. 

Tam sure that none of us will ever for- 
get the helping hands that Al Carter and 
his wonderful wife extended to so many 
new Members of Congress when they 
first arrived in Washington. This can be 
a most trying and difficult time but Mr. 
and Mrs, Carter did much to help many 
of us over the first rough moments of 
adjustment. 

Albert Carter was a dedicated, con- 
scientious Member who compiled a 
notable record of achievement during his 
20 years in the House. I am personally 
appreciative of his friendship when I was 
first elected to this great body. 

Mrs. Cohelan joins me in extending 
thanks to the Carters for their thought- 
fulness and kindness and in expressing 
sincere condolences to Mrs. Carter. 
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Who Is Tampering With the First 
Amendment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
said on this floor many times that some 
of our clergymen are “generals without 
armies,” and I am inserting herewith an 
article by the Reverend Adolph Bedsole, 
pastor of the Immanuel Baptist Church 
in Panama City, Fla. 

Pastor Bedsole and many other Baptist 
ministers have been supporting my ef- 
forts and trying their best to get the oth- 
er Members of Congress to realize the 
very clergymen in the United States who 
have received so much publicity in sup- 
porting the Supreme Court decisions are 
but a handful in comparison to the many 
like Pastor Bedsole who is in favor of 
prayer and Bible reading in the public 
schools, 

‘The Reverend Adolph Bedsole is writ- 
ing a pamphlet on this subject, but in the 
meantime I am privileged to insert in 
the Recorp his article “Who Is Tamper- 
ing With the First Amendment,” pub- 
lished recently in the Florida Baptist 
Witness newspaper, for all to read: 

Who 1s TAMPERING WITH THE FIRST 
AMENDMENT? 
(By Adolph Bedsole, pastor, Immanuel 
Baptist 


Church, Panama City, Fla.) 


(Enrror’s Nore—Despite the expressed op- 
position of most leaders in major Baptist 
groups, some Baptists still sincerely favor the 
Becker amendment. Although we disagree 
with many of its inclusions, this article 1s 
used to present a good composite view of 
their thinking on the issue.) 

“Leave the first amendment alone.” This 
appears to be the text and battle cry of many 
of our religious leaders in America—includ- 
ing Baptists. Frankly, this isa “lame duck” 
(not messengers but) message. The ardent 
opponents of the Becker amendment are now 

g what millions of ` American 
Christians have been proclaiming for several 
months; namely, “The first amendment to 
the Constitution had for 170 years provided 
us with the separation of church and state 
which assured the people complete freedom 
from religious coercion on the part of Gov- 
ernment at any level." Why didn't they lift 
their voice in protest when the Supreme 
Court used 22 pages of interpretation to tear 
to shreds the first amendment which our 
forefathers provided in a few words? 

Who first tampered with the first amend- 
ment? An atheist, Madalyn Murray and the 
Supreme Court. 

Who is now being accused of trying to de- 
stroy the first amendment? Congressmen 
who havo offered 140 proposals to provide 
Bible reading and prayer in the schools, and 
‘those who support them, 

Those who are trying to restore and fur- 
ther fortify the first amendment agalnst fur- 
ther inroads of atheists, freethinkers, and 
Communists are now branded as ill-informed 
enemies of the first amendment. It just 
isn't true. Many who advocate Bible read- 
ing and prayer in the schools have been dili- 
gent in their support of separation of church 
and state, They have championed religious 
Uberty in our Nation. They have not pro- 
posed, or supported the idea that the Gov- 
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ernment becomé a teacher of religion, They 
are violently opposed to the Government 
forcing religion on anybody at any time or 
place. They insist that participation in 
Bible reading and prayer remain, as it has 
Tor so long, strictly on a voluntary basis. 

It may be true that some who favor this 
amendment would force religion on people 
if they could. That few might even want to 
destroy the first amendment. Buta vast ma- 
jority of those favoring this amendment 
cherish the first amendment; they love re- 
ligious liberty and they still fight for the 
Separation of church and state. Supporters 
of the Becker amendment may haye some 
strange bedfellows. ‘The religious opponents 
of this bill also have some strange bedfel- 
lows in atheists, freethinkers, and Commu- 
nists, 

Present day religious opponents of this bill 
remained strangely silent for a generation of 
time before the court battles. They were not 
crusading with Mrs, Murray in her laborious 
fight to win the "legal" battle. With a re- 
sounding victory under her belt and with 
further plans already well underway to tax 
the churches, Mrs, Murray and her friends 
find themselves with some uninvited re- 
liglous guests who have moved Into the pic- 
ture now to do their part in making her first 
victory secure. Why? 

It is strange indeed to hear that those 
who are trying to repair the damage done 
to the first amendment by court tampering 
are now guilty of tampering. 

Has the Supreme Court been misunder- 
stood? Atheists are happy, they seem to 
understand. The Becker amendment is mis- 
understood. Its supporters are misunder- 
stood, 

The Court decision is not so misunderstood 
as some think, It 1s clearly understood that 
no teacher or other government official is to 
require, suggest, or promote (force they say) 
Bible reading (without comment) and prayer 
in the school as an act of devotion or recog- 
nition of God. It 1s just that simple and it 
doesn’t take a 22-page document to say it. 
It is clearly understood that the Bible may 
be read and studied objectively, but not as 
an act of devotion to the God of the Bible. 
‘Thus the Bible has been relegated and de- 
Preciated to the level of human books. 

But the Becker amendment has been more 
misunderstood by many. It is not a perfect 
or divine document, But does America have 
any document which precludes the possibil~ 
ity of additional problems presenting the: 
selves and demanding a solution in the fu- 
ture? ‘The proposed amendment is short and 
simple. A careful study of it will clearly 
reveal the following things: 

WHY THIS AMENDMENT SHOULD PASS 


1, It would retrieve from atheists, free- 
thinkers and Communists the “legal” vic- 
tories which they have secured by interpre- 
tation. 

2. It would prevent further tampering by 
interpretation with the first amendment by 
men who were appointed for life and who are 
never accountable to the people. 

3. It would add additional safeguards to re- 
ligiows freedom in America instead of seek- 
ing to free America from religion, 

4. This amendment does not propose to 
make the Government a teacher of religion; 
it proposes to permit the reading of the Bible 
on a voluntary basis. 

5. It does not force prayers on any person; 
it proposes to permit praying on a voluntary 
basis. 


6. It proposes that America recognize God 
and ask for His blessings; it does not force 
God or prayer on any person.. 

7. Note please. The proposal does not 
prescribe laws and regulations that it must 
be done but it prohibits the making of laws, 
regulations, and interpretations that forbid 
tt. 
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8. It fortifies, in advance, against other an- 
nounced plans of atheists, freethinkers, and 
Communists in America. 

9. This proposal does not tamper with the 
first amendment; it seeks to correct tamper- 
ing that has already been done and prevent 
further such tampering in the future. 

10. It seeks to perpetuate the spiritual 
heritage which this Nation has enjoyed at 
this point for so long. 

11. It further fortifies us against favoritism. 
of the Goyernment toward any one denomi- 
nation by stating that “nothing in this arti- 
cle shall constitute an establishment of re- 
ligion." 

12. It does not endanger the cherished 
American principle of the separation of 
church and state; it seeks to perpetuate the 
cherished American ideal that we want to 
remain a Nation that recognizes God and 
seeks His blessings. 

13, This amendment proposes that this 
Nation shall not yield to atheism at this point 
and others, 

14, It proposes that the people shall not be 
deprived of the privilege of Bible reading 
Snd_prayer|in the schools for their ohil- 

iren. 

15. It proposes that there shall not be 
discrimination against the majority, while 
it does not force the minority to participate. 

16. It does not seek by legislative process 
to make tha Nation Christian but it seeks 
by legislative process to keep atheists from 
making the Nation pagan. 

17. It proposes to keep us as a nation from 
turning our backs on God many more 
areas than in Bible reading and praying in 
the classroom. 

WHAT ‘THE COURT DECISION DID 

Whatever else may be said for or against 
the Court decision, it is crystal clear that 
their decision did the following things: 

1. For millions of boys and girls in Amer- 
ica, it eliminated the Inst and only contact 
with the Bible, 

2, It ended all prayer experiences for boys 
and girls whose homes have no place for 
Prayer and other religious exercises, 

8. It discriminates against our God. 

4. It discriminates against the Holy Bible. 

5. It planted a cloud of suspicion and dis- 
trust against God and the Bible. 

6. It discriminated against the majority 
Of the people in favor of the minority. 

7. It surrendered America, at this specific 
point, to the mad demands of antl-God 
forces. 

8. It condemned all former American 
statesmen (including Supreme Court 
Judges), and churches who have promoted 
and defended these practices. 

9. By this act and without Communists 
lifting a hand, the Court accomplished for 
the Communists one of their basic objectives 
in the Nation. 

10, It marked the classroom “off limits” to 
the God of creation—except by a process of 

bootlegging.” 

Powerful religious leaders have position- 
ized themselves with anti-God forces regard- 

religious practices and observances in 
the schools, on a voluntary basis, Now they 
have launched a propaganda program de- 
ighed to defend their position and to per- 
Suade the members of the churches to sup- 
Port their position in opposing the proposed 
‘Amendment in Congress. However, there are 
Strong indications that many of the church 
Members in America have no desire to be- 
come bedfellows with atheists, freethinkers 
And Communists in the crucial test. 

It ts to be noted that the immediate past- 
President of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tlon, Dr, K. Owen White, has grave mis- 
Slvings about the future consequences of 
the Court decision in this matter. 

“Some of us feel that the decision of the 
Supreme Court concerning regulated or com- 
Pulsory prayer and Bible reading in the 
Schools is so vague and ambiguous at points 
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as to leave the door open for the complete 
abandonment of all prayer and Bible reading 
in the schools and the removal of various 
other recognitions of God from public life. 
How to find the best answer to this dilemma 
may not be easy.” 


President Johnson Appeals for an End to 
Demonstrations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF TLLINOIs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson made a very strong appeal 
Wednesday in his address to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Convention in New 
York City for an end to mass demonstra- 
tions whether they occur in Mississippi 
or in New York. 

I believe this very responsible ap- 
proach by the President deserves the 
widest attention, for the President quite 
properly pointed out: 

No persons whatever his grievance can be 
allowed to attack the right of every Ameri- 
can to be secure in his home, his shop and 
in his streets. We will not permit any part 
of America to become a jungle, where the 
weak are the prey of the strong and the 
many. 


In a firm and decisive manner, the 
President stated: 

Such acts must be stopped and punished, 
whether they occur in Mississippi or in the 
State of New York. 


The President stated further: 

‘Under our Constitution, the local author- 
ities have the central responsibility for civil 
peace. There is no place in our Federal sys- 
tem for a national police force. But where 
help is needed, or Federal law 1s violated, we 
shall be there, We will work together to 
punish all such lawbreakers, wherever they 
may be, whether they are hooded night- 
riders on our highways. or whether they are 
hoodlums in the city streets or parks. 


It is my hope that all discerning 
Americans will recognize the logic of 
Mr. Johnson's appeal and will join with 
the President in letting cooler reason 
prevail on this whole question of equal 
rights. 

Mr. Speaker, the President's address 
to the ABA is indeed historic and I take 
this privilege of including it in its en- 
tirety in the Recor today. 

‘The President's address follows: 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE CONVEN- 

TION OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION AT 

qe Watvorr HoreL, New York Crry 

Mr. President, Ambassador Stevenson, 
members of the American Bar Association, 
today I speak to you in the midst of a trou- 
bled week in a turbulent world. 

Since the end of World War II, America 
has been found wherever freedom was under 
attack, or wherever world peace was threat- 
ened. 

‘The stage has shifted many times. 

The stakes have grown as man’s capacity 
for destruction grew. But America’s role 
has not changed, With constancy, we have 
pursued the defense of freedom and we have 
prevented nuclear destruction. We have 
patiently labored to construct a world order 
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in which both peace and freedom could 
flourish. 

We have lived so long with crisis and dan- 
ger that we accept, almost without division, 
the premise of American concern for threats 
to order. 

Yet this is a unique responsibility—unique 
tor America, and unique in history. 

We accepted this responsibility, first, be- 
cause at one time no other nation could 
do it. For the last 20 years, only under the 
shadow of our strength could friends keep 
their freedom and build their nation. Now 
that our allies have been restored to strength, 
they must share our responsibility in the 
pursuit of common purpose. 

We have done this because we have, at 
painful cost, learned that we can no longer 
wait for the tides of conflict to touch our 
shores, Aggression and upheaval, in any 
part of the world, carry the seeds of de- 
‘struction to our own freedom and, perhaps, 
to civilization itself. 

We have done this, lastly, for a reason 
that is often dificult for others to under- 
stand. We have done it because it is right 
that we should, 

Friendly cynics and fierce enemies alike 
often underestimate or ignore the strong 
thread of moral purpose which runs through 
the fabric of American history. 

Of course, our security and welfare shape 
our policies. But much of the energy of our 
efforts has come from moral purpose. 

It is right that the strong should help the 
weak defend their freedom. 

It is right that the wealthy should help 
the poor emerge from their hunger. 

Tt is right that help and understanding 
should flow from friendship and loyalty. 

It is right that nations should be free 
from the coercion of others. 

‘That these truths may coincide with In- 
terest does not make them less true, 

There is another value which guides 
America’s course. It ls the deep American 
belief in the peaceful process of orderly set- 
tlement. 

I would like this afternoon to briefly dis- 
cuss two very different places where we are 
working at this hour for this principle— 
Cyprus and Vietnam, 

‘The conflict in Cyprus comes from causes 
that are deeply rooted in the history and the 
circumstances of that troubled little island. 

We do not know the final result of that 
conflict. We do know that the United States 
should not stand idly by while two of its 
best friends are at the edge of kicking off a 
big war. 

Both Greece and Turkey are fellow mem- 
bers of the NATO Alliance. They are. both 
courageous and dedicated members of the 
free world community. They have both 
been closely associated with us for the 17 
years since the Truman doctrine. 

It is our duty to the alliance to help pre- 
vent its disruption. It is our duty to help 
settle any conflict which might erupt into 
a wider arena. It is our duty to help avoid 
large-scale loss of life among the peoples 
of Cyprus whose true interests really lie in 
peace. It is our duty to work toward the 
acceptance of the principle that disputes 
should be settled without force. For, if 
orderly process is not accepted among 
friends, it will not be possible between ad- 
versaries, 

In the pursuit of these responsibilities, 
I have sent our Under Secretary of State to 
all of the capitals concerned. 

We invited the heads of governmert of 
Greece and Turkey to come to see me at 
the White House for long and serious talks. 

I have sent a distinguished former Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Acheson, to Geneva to 
work for peaceful agreement, 

‘We have kept in close touch with Athens 
and Ankara and Nicosia by repeated per- 
sonal messages from the President. 
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In this spirit, we have welcomed the ef- 
forts of the United Nations to arrange a 
cease fire. 

In Vietnam, too, we work for world order. 

For 10 years through the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, the Kennedy administration, 
and this administration, we have had one 
consistent aim—observance of the 1954 agree- 
ments which guaranteed the independence 
of South Vietnam. 

That independence has been the con- 
sistent target of aggression and terror. 

For 10 years our response to these attacks 
has followed a consistent pattern. 

First, that the South Vietnamese have the 
baslo responsibility for the defense of their 
own freedom. 

Second, we would engage our strength and 
our resources to whatever extent needed to 
help others repel aggression, 

Now, there are those who would have us 
depart from these tested principles. They 
have a variety of viewpoints. All of them, 
I am sure, you haye heard in your local 
community. 

Some say that we should withdraw from 
South Vietnam; that we have lost almost 210 
lives in the last 4 years and we should 
come home, But the United States cannot 
and must not and will not turn aside and 
allow the freedom of a brave people to be 
handed over to Communist tyranny. 

‘This alternative 1s strategically unwise, we 
think, and it is morally unthinkable. 

Some others are eager to enlarge the con- 
flict. ‘They call upon us to supply American 
boys to do the Job that Asian boys should 
do. They ask us to take reckless action 
which might risk the lives of millions and 
engulf much of Asia and certainly threaten 
the peace of the entire world, Moreover, 
such action would offer no solution at all to 
the real problem of Vietnam, America can 
and America will meet any wider challenge 
from others, but our aim in Vietnam, as in 
the rest of the world, is to help restore the 
peace and to reestablish a decent order. 

"The course that we have chosen will re- 
quire wisdom and endurance. But let no 
one doubt for a moment that we have the 
resources and the will to follow this course 
as long as it may take, No one should think 
for a moment that we will be worn down, nor 
will we be driven out, and we will not be pro- 
voked into rashness; but we will continue 
to meet aggression with firmness and un- 
provoked attack with measured reply. 

‘That is the meaning of the prompt reac- 
tion of our destroyers to unprovoked attack, 
That is the meaning of the positive reply 
of our aircraft to a repetition of that attack, 
‘That is the meaning of the resolution passed 
by your Congress with 502 yotes in favor and 
only 2 opposed. 

‘That is the meaning of the national unity 
that we have shown to all the world last 
week. 

‘There is another consideration, Wherever 
the forces of freedom are engaged, no one 
who commands the power of nuclear weap- 
ons can escape his responsibility for the life 
of our peaple and the life of your children, 

It has never been the policy of any Ameri- 
can to sympathetically or systematically 
place in hazard the life of this Nation by 
threatening nuclear war. No American 
President has ever pursued so ible 
a course. Our firmness at momenta of crisis 
has always been matched by restraint—our 
determination by care. It was so under 
President Truman at Berlin, under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the Formosa Straits, un- 
der President Kennedy in the Cuba missile 
crisis—and I pledge you that it will be so 
Jong as I am your President. 

In Vietnam, in Cyprus, and in every fonti- 
nent, in a hundred different ways, America’s 
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efforts are directed toward world order. Only 
when all nations are willing to accept peace- 
ful procedures as alternative to forceful 
settlement will the peace of our world be 
secure. 

While we work for peaceful process among 
nations, we must also maintain law and order 
among our own citizens. 

No person, whatever his grievance, can be 
allowed to attack the right of every Ameri- 
can to be secure in his home, his shop, and 
in his streets. We will not permit any part 
of America to become a jungle, where the 
weak are the prey of the strong and the 
many. 

Such acts must be stopped and punished, 
whether they occur In Mississippi or in 
the State of New York. 

‘Under our Constitution, the local author- 
ities have the central responsibilities for 
civil peace, There is no place in our Federal 
system for a national police force. But 
where help is needed, or Federal law is vio- 
lated, we shall be there. We will work to- 
gether to punish all such lawbreakers, wher- 
ever they may be, whether they are hooded 
night riders on our highways, or whether 
they are hoodlums in the city streets or 
parks. 

Fulfillment of rights and prevention of 
disorder goes hand in hand. 

Resort to violence blocks the path toward 
racial Justice, 

‘The denial of rights invites Increased dis- 
order and violence, 

‘Those who would hold back progress 
toward equality and, at the same time, 
promise ractal peace are deluding themselves 
and deluding the people. 

Orderly progress, exact enforcement of law, 
are the only path to an end of racial strife, 
Emancipation Proclamation was 
signed more than 100 years ago. But as we 
all know, emancipation was a proclamation 
and not a fact. After a century of wanting 
and waiting, a compassionate and compre- 
hensive law came into being. It was passed 
by more than two-thirds of all the Members 
of both parties of the Congress under the 
leadership of both Republican and Demo- 
cratic leader sponsorship. ‘This is a govern- 
ment of laws and not men. The Congress 
has passed the law, the President has signed 
the law, and tho President will enforce the 
law. 

I believe that our citizens will and must 
observe it, Neither demonstrations in the 
streets nor violence in the night can or will 
restrain us from seeing to it that laws rightly 

will be justly observed. That is the 
path along which I intend to lead this Na- 
tion. 

‘And I am convinced that the same dedica- 
tion to legal order, which will keep the peace 
in this land, will bring us nearer to peace 
among all lands. 

I have hopes, despite crisis and conflict, 
that that day may be coming nearer. 

It was 19 years ago—19 years ago this 
month—that President Truman announced: 
“The force from which the sun draws its 
power has been loosed.” 

‘When he heard the news, Albert Einstein 
exclaimed: “The world is not yet ready.” 

But unprepared or not, the reality was 
there and we have struggled together to mas- 
ter it. 

‘Today, as we meet in freedom here, free- 
dom is much stronger. For despite the dif- 
ficulty and the danger, no nation has—no 
single nation—fallen to communism since 
Cuba in 1959. 

‘War has been prevented. Danger has been 
receding. If we can continue that course, 
the future will perhaps some day say of us: 
“They became the masters and not the vic- 
tims of the age.” 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 60 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Go 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is 10- 
cated In room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.60 per month or for singl 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recon should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
‘The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
paper RESO SE oe 
9). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Conaresstowat Recor, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Activities of the School Press Conference 
Series Association, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


oy omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, I am pleased to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the activities of the 
School Press Conference Series Associa- 
tion, Inc., a nonprofit educational organi- 
zation chartered by the State of Mary- 
land and operating to the benefit of sec- 
ondary schools in Washington, D.C., and 
the surrounding Maryland and Virginia 
counties. 

The School Press Conference Series 
Association was founded by its executive 
director, Mr. Robert C. Diefenbach, of 
Bethesda, Md., in April of this year. Its 
honorary board of directors includes the 
head or assistant head of every public 
school system in this area, the head of 
the archdiocesan school system, repre- 
sentative heads of area private schools, 
and prominent persons including the dis- 
tinguished dean of the diplomatic corps, 
His Excellency Dr. Guillermo Sevilla- 
Secasa, the Ambassador of Nicaragua, 
and His Excellency, the Governor of 
Maryland. 

This community-spirited organization 
is designed to provide a valuable adjunct 
to in-school training by producing news 
conferences wherein students of jour- 
nalism and other subjects in our sec- 
ondary schools may meet and openly 
question public figures and newsmakers 
under the conditions of professional press 
conferences. The Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, Dr. 
Luther L. Terry, and the renowned Dep- 
uty Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Dr. 
Hugh L. Dryden, have already served as 
guest interviewees for SPCSA sponsored 
conferences held before the closing of the 
Schools for the current summer vaca- 
tion. With the reopening of the schools 
in September the SPCSA, Inc., will pro- 
duce news conferences to which students 
from every public, private, and archdio- 
cesan secondary school in this area will 
be invited, 

‘The SPCSA, Inc., conferences are held 
without cost to schools, students, or 
guest interviewees. The costs of the or- 
ganization are underwritten by donations 
from private citizens, firms, and founda- 
tions. 

In bringing this organization to the 
attention of the Members of the Con- 
gress, it is my hope to encourage the 
Members to favorably consider invita- 
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tions to appear as guest-interviewees at 
future student news conferences spon- 
sored by the SPCSA, Inc. 

Do not, my friends, suppose that all 
of these students’ questions will be easy 
to answer. This I can promise you; if 
you are interviewed by these young men 
and women, you will come away from 
the conference convinced that our young 
people do read, do think, and do stay 
abreast of the news. You will come away 
from your interview gratified in the fact 
that the majority of our young people, 
as represented by the students attending 
the SPCSA, Inc., conferences, are seri- 
ous, intelligent morally responsible citi- 
zens fully worthy of accepting the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership that will soon 
be theirs. 

Expressing the belief that these open- 
questioning news conferences are exem- 
plary of the free American society, the 
U.S. Information Agency's “Voice of 
America” has broadcast, and will con- 
tinue to broadcast later this year, the 
SPCSA conferences throughout the 
world; pointing out with pride that, in a 
free and democratic society, the leaders 
of that society have no fear of answer- 
ing the questions of the young and, in 
fact, encourage those questions. 

‘The future plans of the School Press 
Conference Series Association, Inc., in- 
cludes the establishment of chapters or 
branches of the ‘association in other 
cities, thereby bringing the benefit of this 
worthy project to the young men and 
women of those cities. Following the 
establishment of these chapters or 
branches, the association will promote 
an annual convention of selected stu- 
dent journalists here in Washington, the 
news capital of the world. 

It has been a pleasure, Mr. Speaker, to 
bring the School Press Conference Series 
Association, Inc., to the attention of the 
Members of Congress, and to ask that the 
Members add their encouragement and 
support to the association’s educational 
work. In closing, I should like to con- 
gratulate Mr. Robert C. Diefenbach for 
his efforts in founding and operating the 
SPCSA, Inc., and similarly congratulate 
those educators and others who, by be- 
ing listed as honorary directors of the 
association, have endorsed the project 
and added greatly to its success. 


Religion in the Schools? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when there is so much discussion 


about the place of religion in the public 
schools, it is refreshing to find someone 
who has specific ideas and has done 
something about the matter. Such a 
person is Mr. James V. Panoch of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He attempts to point out 
the place of religion in our schools in 
the following statement: 
RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS? 


In the proper ways, yes. It cannot be 
otherwise. Religion, in its various aspects, 
has been the singularly most important in- 
fluence on our way of life, The U.S, Supreme 
Court, in the Bible reading decision 
(Abington v, Schempp), put it this way: 

“It is true that religion has been closely 
identified with our history and govern- 
ment. * * * The history of man is insep- 
arable from the history of religion. * * * We 
are a religious. people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being. * * * The fact 
that the Founding Fathers believed devoted- 
ly that there was a God and that the unalien- 
able rights of man were rooted in Him is 
clearly evidenced in their writings, from the 
Mayflower Compact to the Constitution 
itself.” 

‘The Founding Fathers, in the Declaration 
of Independence put it this way: 

“When, in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
solve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of na- 
ture and of nature's God entitle them. 
(Here they said our right as a nation comes 
from God.) 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights. (Here they said our 
rights as individuals come from God.)" 

‘The American Jewish Committee, in their 
publication, “Religion in Public Education,” 
put it this way: 

“The schools should also foster an ap- 
preciation of the impact of religion on our 
civilization, Indeed, this knowledge is in- 
trinsic to a well-rounded education. Such 
events as the Crusades, the Reformation and 
the colonization of America would be hope- 
lessly distorted if religious motivations were 
not given proper weight. It would be equal- 
ly wrong to omit Bible from courses in lit- 
erature or to ignore religious influence in the 
study of art,” 

Father James Keller, in “Christopher News 
Notes,” put it this way: 

“Numerous historical facts, from the May- 
flower Compact to the most recent Presiden- 
tial Thanksgiving Proclamation, give clear 
testimony to the spiritual in our national 
heritage. Every student, whatever his con- 
victions, has a right to know these facts. Not 
to make them available to- him is to short- 
change him.” 

‘The National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. put it this way: 

“The full treatment of some regular school 
subjects requires the use of the Bible as a 
source book. In such studies—including 
those related to character development—the 
use of the Bible has a valid educational pur- 

Our leaders know the importance religion 
has had, and is having, on our way of life— 
our young people need to know it, too, The 
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inclusion of religious aspects of our way 
Of life is essential to good education. The 
U.S. Supreme Court said in the Bible read- 
ing cases (Abington v. Schempp) : 

“In addition, it might well be said that 
one’s education is not complete without a 
study of comparative religion or the history 
of religion and its relationship to the ad- 
vancement of civilization. It certainly may 
be said that the Bible is worthy of study for 
its Uterary and historic qualities. Nothing 
we have said here indicates that such study 
of the Bible or of religion, when presented 
objectively as part of a secular program of 
education, may not be effected consistent 
with the first amendment. 

‘The importance of the religious aspects of 
our heritage is obvious, Probably no event 
has influenced history more than the birth of 
Christ. Centuries later as people emerged 
from the Dark Ages they were with 
freeing the Holy Land from the Arabs. Al- 

the crusades were never really suc- 
cessful they did give the people of Central 
Europe a view of the world beyond their own 
community, prompting explorations of which 
Columbus’ discovery of America was but one, 
‘Through these discoveries the people of West- 
ern Europe were forced to think of other cul- 
tures and other philosophies, This philo- 
sophical thinking produced the Reformation, 
As people began to think in the area of philo- 
sophy, so too did they begin to think in the 
area of science and so gave birth to the in- 
dustrial revolution of which we are now a 
part. The founding of our country is steeped 
heavily with religious connotations, Reli- 
gion, in one aspect or another, has been by 
far the most dominant motivating force in 
all of human history. 

It is equally obvious, however, that young 

people today, for the most part, are lacking 
knowledge of the religious aspects of our her- 
itago. One teacher, Mr. Thayer Warshaw, of 
Newton, Mass., on this lack’ of 
knowledge in a recent article in the “English 
Journal” (official publication of the National 
Council of Teachers of English). In part he 
said: 
“The overpublicized Johnny may follow the 
adventures of Ulysses by reading the Odyssey 
in school; he may become acquainted with 
the noble Brutus by reading Julius Caesar 
in school; but he will not find out about 
King David or Joseph's coat or Paul of Tar- 
sus by reading the Bible in school, simply be- 
cause the Biblo is rarely studied ‘there. Nor 
will he learn about Dayid, Joseph, and Paul 
anywhere else, according to the evidence. 

“One piece of evidence is contained in an- 
swers to an unannounced test given to five 
classes of college-bound 11th- and 12th-grad- 
ers in a community generally regarded as 
above average culturally, Several pupils 
thought that Sodom and Gomorrah were lov- 
ers; that the four horsemen appeared on the 
Acropolis; that Eve was created from an ap- 
ple; that Jesus was baptized by Moses; that 
Jezebel was Ahab's donkey; and that the 
storles by which Jesus taught were called 
Parodies. 

“The test consisted of 112 rather simple 
questions selected to discover whether these 
pupils were familiar with at least the com- 
monly known Biblical names, stories, and 
quotations. ‘The results were, to say the 
least, disappointing. Seventy-nine percent 
could not supply the last word of the ex- 
pression, ‘Many are called, but few are 
chosen,’ Eighty-four percent could not 
furnish the last word of the familiar "The 
truth shall make you free.’ Sixty-three per- 
cent did not know the last word in Isaiah’ 
“They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares.’ Eighty-four percent unable to say 
that ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath’ 
Eighty-eight percent did not know that 
"Pride goeth before * * * a fall.’ Seventy- 
four percent could not give any reasonable 
last word for the following statement: ‘God 
tested Job by making And a full 
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93 percent could not complete the well- 
known “The love of money is the root of all 
evil!” 

I have spoken to many young people who 
have never once in their life been inside of a 
church, I have spoken to boys and girls who 
have never once in their life read any of the 
Bible. I have even spoken to some who 
have neyer seen a Bible. A boy in response 
to the question, “Who is Jesus?” answered 
with a question of his own—‘Is he on 
television?” Certainly the church has a 
responsibility that needs to be met in 
this area—but so does the school. The 
school has chosen to teach all that is impor- 
tant in life—cooking, dancing, sewing, music, 
printing, driving, ete. The school must 
now teach the importance of religious as- 
pects of our culture if it is to maintain 
proper balance. I was speaking in a class- 
room the day that John Glenn was sent into 
space. In the middle of my presentation 
the loudspeaker called us all to the hall 
where we stood in hushed silence watching 
TV monitors as John Glenn was put into 
orbit. Scientific subjects have top priority 
in our schools toda: Schools also teach of 
life. The other day a ninth grader described 
in detail the dissecting of a frog. He can 
name the organs and their function and the 
number of chromosomes, etc. ‘The school 
also teaches many skills. Youngsters learn 
to type, to farm, and to drive a car. (Driv- 
ing a car is a “big deal” to a teenager.) A 
school that teaches the needful skills of so- 
ciety, the wonderful facts of life, and the 
amazing facts of science must include the 
relevant facts of religion or by default it 
teaches against religion. 

‘Once a week the preacher proclaims to 
his charges that a religious commitment is 
the most important thing in life. (And a 
preacher ought to say that or he ought not 
to be a preacher.) The 


‘Now, if the school is forced to eliminate all 
the religious aspects of our history and cul- 
ture, the student is being taught uncon- 
sciously that religion is not, and has not 
been, important when quite the opposite is 
true. Supreme Court Justice Stewart put it 
this way in his dissenting opinion in the 
Bible reading cases (Abington v. Schempp) : 

“For a compulsory State educational 
system so structures a child's life that if re- 
ligious exercises are held to be an impermis- 
sible activity in schools, religion is placed 
at an artificial and State-created disadvan- 
tage. Viewed in this light, permission of 
such exercises for those who want them is 
necessary if the schools are truly to be neu- 
tral In the matter of religion.” 

We are all much concerned about Juvenile 
delinquency, lowering moral standards, 
communism, etc—the best solution for 
these problems, as well as most other 
problems, is a personal spiritual commitment 
to human decency. Communism teaches the 
mass is all-important, whereas the Judeo- 
Christian tradition teaches the individual is 
all-important, ‘The Bible holds high moral 
standards and fosters a concern of personal 
responsibility essential in combating juve- 
nile delinquency. A 

I belleve that the Bible and religious as- 
pects need a place in the school curriculum 
because of their importance in the past as 
well as their potential in the present. 

Once having decided that religious aspects 
deserve a place in the school curriculum, 
the next question is how to do it. It can 
be done in many ways: 

1. Through the regular approved and 
successful Biblical literature course listed on 
pages 58 and 59 of the “Digest of Courses of 
Study for Indiana High Schools,” Bulletin 
232, Department of Public Education, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Many other States have 
similar courses.) ‘This course was taught 
successfully in but 12 Indiana high schools 
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last year. It should be taught in many more. 
The Supreme Court, in its Bible reading 
decision (Abington v. Schempp), gave ap- 
proval for course of this type when they 
sald, “It certainly may be said that the Bible 
is worthy of study for its literary and historic 
qualities" ‘The Indians attorney general 
reviewed and approved this particular Bible 
course. As administrators become aware of 
the course and its potential, I am confident 
that more schools will offer it. Working in 
a limited way I have already been instru- 
mental in causing several school districts to 
offer the courses for the first time next se- 
mester. 

2. By including Bible passages in the regu- 
lar literature. courses when relevent. A few 
isolated school districts across the country 
have already taken steps in this direction. 
‘When studying poetry, they have included 
a poem from the Bible, When studying the 
short story they again include one from the 
Bible, And so on, Some of the best litera- 
ture we have comes from the Bible. The 
Bible has influenced the English language 
more than any other book, if not more than 
any other source. ‘These schools have done 
well to include Bible in the regular literature 
courses. By bringing these activities to the 
attention of responsible school people, this 
approach can be expanded and strengthened. 
Only recently I spoke to the English super- 
visor of a sizable school district who became 
interested in the ways in which Bible could 
properly be included in a literature program. 
‘The Bible was not on the approved reading 
Uist for his schools. Now it is. The Eng- 
lish department supervisors of several other 
systems have taken similar steps. I have 
every reason to believe that Bible can and 
will be ineluded in regular school subjects 
where it is relevant. 

3. A religious scholarship. Each year the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals puts out an approved list of con- 
tests and activities for the high school stu- 
dents. The current list includes essays, ex- 
aminations, contests, etc. in a variety of 
areas sponsored by such organizations as the 
American Legion, Fisher Body, Lincoln Arc 
Welder, Chrysler Motors, American Wool 
Council, Thom McAn Shoes, National Restau- 
rant Foundation, National Red Cherry In- 
stitute, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, etc, Young people with a special inter- 
est in almost any subject but religion have 
an opportunity to earn scholarships, Re- 
sponsible school authorities are willing, and 
in some cases anxious, to include a religious 
scholarship program in their scholarship of- 
ferings. Only the legwork needs to be done 
to make it a reality. 

It would be wrong to suggest that school 
administrators are opposed to the use of the 
Bible and religion in the school—quite the 
opposite is often true. It was the school 
boards and school superintendents who de- 
fended the use of the Bible and prayer in 
their schools in both the Schempp and Mur- 
ray Bible reading cases and the Engel prayer 
case. In my opinion, there are two reasons 
why school administrators have not given 
more consideration to Bible and religion in 
the curriculum. One is the press of neces- 
sary business and the other is the lack of 
workable programs. School administrators 
must be concerned with hiring teachers, 
teacher salaries, new schools, irate parents, 
concerned board members, textbooks, the 
sports program, special program, reorganiza- 
tion, school boycotts, etc—the list is end- 
less. Each day a school administrator is con- 
cerned with items that are necessary in order 
to conduct school plus items that come to his 
attention. Then the interpretation, and/or 
misinterpretation, of recent court decisions 
regarding the Bible in the schools have cast 
a shadow over any Bible use. School admin- 
istrators are willing, and in some cases anxi- 
ous, to include Bible and religion in the cur- 
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rieulum, but they insist, and rightly so, 
that the programs be legal and workable. 

We cannot maintain our democracy and 
the freedoms it has brought apart from the 
ideais and spiritual principles which inspired 
it. To attempt to do so is a denial of our 
heritage. My activities, and those of the 
organization Religious Instruction Associa- 
tion, are dedicated to the task of seeing that 
our young people have a proper understand- 
ing of our religious. heritage. 


Students Back Overthrow of U.S. 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


oF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
additional evidence which I hope will 
serve to impress upon State Department 
Officials the importance of taking dras- 
tic and effective action against the group 
of American students who have been 
traveling in Communist Cuba in violation 
of our passport laws. This article print- 
ed in the Charlotte Observer of Char- 
lotte, N.C., on August 5, 1964, shows the 
thinking of the leader of this group and 
his dedication and devotion to the cause 
of world communism. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr, President, that this article 
entitled, “Students Back Overthrow of 
U.S. Government,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SrUpENTS Back OvrarHnow oF US. 
GOVERNMENT 
(By Lee Winfrey) 

Havawa—A group of American students 
traveling in Cuba plans to return to the 
‘United States this week, full of enthusiasm 
for the socialist revolution. 

‘They are led by Ed Lemanski, 24, of Mon- 
Toe, N.C., a member of the Progressive Labor 
Movement that he described as a Communist 
organization. 

‘Most of the 84 students have been journey- 
ing around the island since June 12. They 
Plan to fiy out today or Friday by way of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Lemanski said he expects the U.S. Govern- 
ment to put him on trial and put him in 
jail, The group traveled to Cuba without 
State Department approval. 

‘The group, which includes 11 Negroes, held 
a sort of farewell party Sunday at the Na- 
clonal Hotel, its local headquarters. Their 
conversation was sharply critical of U.S. pol- 
icy, both domestic and foreign. 

Lemanski, born in Brooklyn, organized the 
tour for travel to Cuba. He took time out 
trom his activities in Monroe, where he has 
been working with Negroes for the past year 
As a representative of the Progressive Labor 
Movement, 

“We believe in peace, if people are peaceful 
With us," he said. “We also believe in meet- 
ing violence with violence. That's all the 
Kluxers understand.” 

Lemanski said he believed in the violent 
overthrow of the U.S. Government. He said 
several of the student group were Commu- 
nists, but not all. 
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Beatnik types predominate among the 
students. Talk about the class struggle is 
widespread. 

‘The students expressed the general opinion 
that not more than 10 percent of the Cuban 
people were opposed to Premier Fidel Castro. 
‘They were resentful when asked why Castro, 
if his support 1s so solid, does not permit 
elections. 

"Everyone would vote for Fidel anyway,” 
a couple of them said, “so why waste time 
‘with an election?” 

Questions about the committees for the 
defense of the revolution, a Cuban Govern- 
ment network of neighborhood spies, also 
Tailed to faze the students. 

“I have a list of 14 other things that the 
committees do,” said a brunet girl with 
glasses. ‘They also distribute ration cards, 
and organize sports programs.” 

‘The students contended that elections in 
the United States meant nothing, that a 
choice between Lyndon Johnson and BARRY 
Goxpwarer represented no real choice at all. 

Most candidates are much too rightwing 
for them. 

‘There was a lot of talk about race relations 
in the United States. One of the Negroes 
shouted, “How come you talk to me about 
elections in Cuba, man? You think I could 
vote in Mississippi?” 

Lemanski said that U.S. business interests 
repressed the proletariat by inciting white 
workers to be prejudiced against Negroes. 
Only when the entire working class unites, 
he said, can a genuine revolution come. 

The students seem quite sure that a 
Marine sentry at Guantanamo’ Naval Base 
shot and killed a Cuban soldier last month, 
a charge which the Cuban Government press 
heavily emphasized. (Guantanamo officials 
have denied the charge.) 

‘They spoke with warm admiration of the 
Cuban programs in education, health, and 
housing. "How could the people be against 
Fidel?” one bearded young man asked. 

“He gives them everything without them 
even asking.” 

The Negroes seemed to be specially re- 
sentful of the United States. A strong dis- 
affection for white people was evidenced in 
their comments. 

A white minister, trying to be conciliatory, 
agreed with one of the Negroes that his 
race had a rough time in Mississippi. The 
‘Negro did not bat an eye. 

Turning to a companion, he commented: 
“Hey, man, the great white father thinks I 
got a case.” 

‘The students’ general opinion seems to be 
that Cuba ts a dictatorship of the proletariat 
and that the rich and the middie class have 
no right to resist or to organize any political 
‘opposition. 

For the benefit of a non-Marxist, two of. 
the students made their opinions even more 
specific. 

“You've got 20 years to decide which side 
you're on. That's about how long the reyo- 
lution will take. Then, if you're still a 
bourgeois, then you're still against us, we 
have to put you away.” 


Reasonable Approach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
proach of Attorney General Arthur Sills, 
of New Jersey, to the problem of State 
legislative reapportionment is discussed 
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in an editorial in Tuesday's Newark 
Evening News. 

The attorney generals of the States 
know full well their duty to defend the 
laws of the land and the Supreme Court. 
The legislatures of the States have been 
recalcitrant in righting the many malap- 
portioned wrongs prevalent on a State 
level. 

The Supreme Court has taken a giant 
step forward in attempting to equalize 
the value of a vote of a man in a city to 
one cast in rural areas, This advance- 
ment must not be negated by the so- 
called Dirksen rider which would curtail 
judicial initiative in this area. The at- 
torney general of New Jersey is to be 
congratulated for his work in this field 
and for bringing the attention of the 
State supreme court to one incontro- 
yertible fact—one man one vote does not 
mean one county one vote. 

‘The editorial follows: 

REASONABLE APPROACH 

Attorney General Sills tomorrow will file 
with the State supreme court a brief that 
will suggest US. Supreme Court rulings leave 
room for compromise in correcting ‘unbal- 
anced legislative representation. 

‘The Sills brief will argue that present ap- 
portionment of the senate on a basis of one 
county one yote clearly violates the Su- 
preme Court's one-man, one-vote principle. 
However, the attorney general will suggest 
that if this is redressed, drastic change may 
not be required in the apportionment of seats 
in the general assembly. 

‘The assembly's lineup favors some rural 
counties by granting even the smallest at 
least one seat. Mr, Sills’ opinion that this 
may nevertheless be constitutional rests on 
the Supreme Court's Colorado decision, 
which countenances some deviation from a 
strict population standard in “one house” of 
A legislature. Applied to conditions in New 
Jersey, the Colorado decision apparently 
means that deviation in the assembly would 
have to be balanced by elimination of the 
present flagrant malapportionment in the 
senate. 

Whatever the courts may think of Mr. Sills" 
argument, it is more reasonable than the 
proposal of Senate Minority Leader Dmxsen, 
who wants to suspend and eventually to halt 
all judicial efforts to correct inequalities in 
representation. 

‘The Dirksen bill expresses the disquiet in- 
spired in many by the Supreme Court's “in- 
trusion” in a “political” matter. But there 
would have been no need for judicial inter- 
ference had the legislatures, on their own 
initiative, moved to correct manifest in- 
justices. In the face of their refusal to act, 
‘underrepresented yoters could turn only to 
the courts. 


Hon. John B. Bennett 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the passing of the Honorable JoHN B. 
Bennett, this body has lost one of its 
gentlest Members, one of the sweetest 
personalities I have known. He was a 
man of ability, of virile strength and 
dedication, and his accomplishments in 
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the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States were many. 
‘They were in the finest traditions of 
statesmanship, reflecting credit on his 
native State of Michigan, on the Nation 
he served so well and upon the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in the district I have the 
honor to represent, and the law school 
of which he attended. 

But the gentleness of JOHN BENNETT, 
who never raised his voice in annoyance 
and never met a person he did not treat 
as a friend will forever be remembered by 
his colleagues. He was a fine man in 
every sense, and his passing has left a 
void that cannot be filled. 

To his mother, his wife and children, 
and to his grandchild I extend my deep- 
est sympathy, 


Navy Meritorious Public Service Citation 
Awarded Herman H. Ridder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
highest award of the Navy bestowed upon 
civilians is the Navy Meritorious Public 
Service Citation. Today, at 1:45 p.m., 
the Secretary of the Navy bestowed this 
award upon Herman H. Ridder, pub- 
lisher of the Long Beach Independent 
and Press-Telegram newspapers. The 
ceremony took place in the Secretary's 
office and was attended by Adm. David S. 
McDonald, Chief of Naval Operations, 
and a host of other notables of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, the Congress, and private 
Mr. Ridder’s many contributions 


Marine 
unique honor. Some of those contribu- 
tions are listed in the citation accom- 
panying the award. Many others, of a 
nature which for administrative reasons 
are inappropriate to detail, are not so 
listed. It is a great personal satisfaction 
for me to be able, in this forum, to add 
my “Well done, Mr. Ridder” to those of 
the Navy. 

The citation presented to the Navy's 
honoree reads as follows: 

HERMAN RIDDER 

Foe hie ontetanding contributions to’ she 
‘US. Naval Establishment as a 
citizen and publisher. His many ea 
ing editorials and other writings supporting 
the Navy and its position in matters of pub- 
lic interest have engendered considerable 
public sympathy for the Navy's cause, thereby 
often resulting in Navy-favored action being 
taken, Mr. Ridder’s support for instigation 
of subsidence controls and continuation of 
the Long Beach Naval Shipyard; his stand 
promoting construction of an Armed Forces 
YMCA and Navy Landing; and his long fight 
for a naval hospital in Long Beach were 
instrumental in obtaining approval of these 
projects considered of great importance to 
the Navy. In addition, the support extended 
by Mr. Ridder was one of the major factors 
which caused a favorable outoome in the 
Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro-Leisure 
World land controversy, thus assuring the 
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continued effective operation of the air sta- 
tion. In deep appreciation for his constant 
devotion and loyalty to the Navy and Marine 

successful efforts in 
supporting the Navy with editorials favor- 
able of its position; and in recognition of 
his generous expenditure of time and effort 
in behalf of the Navy and Marine Corps, this 
award is approved this Sth day of August 
1964. 


Parade of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, we 
are proud of the many types of progress 
that are being made in east Texas. I 
enclose an article in regard to some 
building which is to be done by East 
Texas Theatres, Inc, I commend this 
fine concern, 

[From the Longview (Tex.) News, Aug. 9, 
1964] 


Parane oF Procress 

Longview’s parade of progress was giyen a 
substantial boost this week with the an- 
nouncement of plans for immediate con- 
struction of a large new theater and shop- 
ping center in the west central part of the 
city. 

East Texas Theatres, Inc., announced it 
will construct a modern 1,400-seat standard 
theater, nearly twice as large as the present 
Arlyne Theater in the downtown area, on a 
23-acre site on the north side of West Mar- 
shall (U.S. Highway 80) Avenue west of 
Grace's Creek bridge. 

Sam E. Tanner of Beaumont, general man- 
ager of theaters for the firm that has oper- 
ated in Longview for 35 years, said a topo- 
graphical survey of the property was begun 
‘Thursday and that plans and specifications 
for the “hard top” theater building are in 
final stages of completion. 

Construction is planned to be underway 
in the immediate future, Mr. Tanner said, 
adding: “The shopping center will include 
the usual facilities—a drugstore, a super- 
market, variety store, other stores, and plenty 
of parking space.” 

Taking part in the planning conference 
here with Mr. Tanner were Robert Lugenbubl 
of Jacksonville, distriot manager of theaters, 
and D. L. Elliott, manager of theaters 
Longview. Mr. Tanner made this mignifieant 
statement: 

“We have for many years viewed Longview 
as a key city in this area, and it was that 
belief and confidence in the future of Long- 
view that motivated the purchase of the site 
(more than 10 years ago) which now is ideal 
for the shopping center and theater.” 

While plans have not reached a stage 
where a final estimate can be put on cost of 
the entire project as planned, Mr. Tanner left 
no doubt that the major new amusement and 
shopping center will represent a large invest- 
ment and will be a development of which 
the entire Longview area can be proud. 

This new project, one of several major 
developments already underway or an- 
nounced for Longview this year, represents 
further evidence of the faith and Judgment 
that experienced and successful business peo- 
ple have in the present growth and future 
Prospects of Longview. 

All indications point to a steady current 
growth in population. Numerous industrial 

are underway and 


expansion projects 
planned here. Employment is at an all-time 
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record high, and payrolls of course stand at 
record figures. Business and commerical 
progress is noted on every hand, and we 
predict on the basis of known prospects that 
much more is to come. 

“Do More in '64” is a challenging slogan. 
Longview is doing more, as the parade of 
industrial and commercial progress goes for- 
ward daily.—Cant L. ESTES. 


Good Evening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally, one reads an unusually perceptive 
column dealing with a political situation 
and personality. Such a one was re- 
cently written by Mr. Clifford B. Ward 
for the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel. Be- 
cause of its timely nature and thought- 
eS comment, I include it here- 


Goop Evanra 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 

As you may haye heard by wireless, tele- 
vision, and the printed word, a large gather- 
ing of fellow citizens of the United States 
had the sheer effrontery to meet recently at 
San Francisco and nominate for President of 
this country some sort of monster by the 
name of Barry Monnis GOLDWATER, and a 
lesser monster for Vice President by the name 
of Wrutiam MILLER. 

They did this without the blessings of 
President Johnson, former Ambassador Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, Gov. 
William Scranton, Walter Lippmann, Chet 
Huntley, David Brinkley, Walter Cronkite, the 
New York Times, and pretty much of the rest 
of the political establishment and the so- 
called communications media, Such arro- 
gance on the part of the people has not been 
seen since a bunch of ruans boarded a ship 
in Boston long ago and threw a lot of tea 
in the harbor instead of drinking it to allay 
their extremism. 

Whatever the people at the convention 
were, some columnist or commentator had 
a description for them. to one 
commentator, they were little old ladies in 
tennis shoes. Another had them pictured as 
“middle class, white Protestants,” even if 
they did show the ecumenical spirit by hon- 
oring Bill Miller with the veep nomination 
and singing the Notre Dame Victory March 
in his honor. 

RADICALS AND OLD PROS 

The people who put Goupwarer over were 
described in various fashion as reactionaries 
from the past, radicals, fomentors of hatred, 
old political pros, etc., etc. What seemed 
apparent, and this today is a questionable 
description, they were the sort who drive on 
the right aide of the street, stop for red 
lights on the highway, work at jobs, pay their 
bills promptly and have the silly notion that 
there ought to be codes of good behavior. 

‘This monstrous GOLDWATER, à peddler's off- 
spring, is a real square from way out. He 
loves his wife, his children and his grand- 
children, He even loves his 89-year-old 
mother. 

When World War IT broke out, instead of 
claiming flat feet, punctured ear drums or 
that his efforts were essential to the war ef- 
fort behind the ribbon counter in his depart- 
ment store, he went to war, ferrying planes 
across the Atlantic, across the hump in 
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India and in general acting as if he owed 
something to this country, 

This fellow Goupwaren in the lexicon of 
some of today’s liberals is a real nut. He 
has an intense faith in God and belleving 
that he is in God's hands at all times, acts 
with that confidence. He has more than 
8,000 hours in asa pilot, most of this time in 
Jets. He has flown almost everything that 
files. 

A WAY-OUT MAN, 

At San Francisco, he got up one morning, 
drove out to an airport, rented a plane and 
flew over the city for 4 hours just to relax his 
nerves, He has the silly notion that if God 
wants him elsewhere, it could happen Just as 
easily in bed asit would 30,000 feet up. 

General Goupwater, for a general he is, is 
indeed a way-out fellow. He was a cham- 
plon swimmer, a basketball player in high 
school, a football player, an Arizona golfer 
of distinction, and is now a ham radio ad- 
dict, a musician of acceptable sorts, a top- 
notch photographer, and a lot of other things. 
Even those who are his enemies admit that 
he has charm running out his ears. Plus all 
this, he is a successful, practical businessman 
who can throw figures and statistics at you 
like Willie: Mays can field a fly ball. 

‘What none of the anti-Goldwater people 
wish to admit is that a revolt of the people 
has been taking place for a long time and 
that it resulted at San Francisco in Goin- 
water's nomination. Will he be elected? A 
conservative has to act lke a conservative 
and say, “We'll see in November.” It will 
certainly be a horserace. The 883 persons in 
the recent convention who cast their votes 
for Gonpwatzr on behalf of a lot of Ameri- 
cans certainly did not believe that they were 
nominating a loser. 


Sneakers and Levis and Birdies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Muncie (Ind.) 
Star of August 12: 

SweaKEEs anD Levis AND BIRDIES 

Marvin Smith, 1010 East Parkway Drive, 
passes along a clipping of a column written 
by Sports Editor Frank Gianelli of the Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., Republic. 

Gianelli reports that Senator Barry Goup- 
waren is a pretty solid golfer but one who 
is somewhat unorthodox in the matter of 
links attire. Barry, he reports, usually shows: 
Up at the first tee smartly arrayed in T-shirt, 
levis, and tennis shoes. 

The Phoenix writer reports that GoLD- 
Wwarer once teamed with Sam Snead, one of 
the most fastidious of golf dressers, to win a 
Pro-am that was a prelude to the Phoenix 
Open. Gianelli wrote: 

“Snead is fastidious in golf and garb. 

“There he stood, natty in sweater and 
sincks and two-toned shoes and the ever- 
present porkpie hat, cloaking his baldness. 
Gorowarer just made it to the teetime—and 
Snead showed shock when he saw this cow- 
boy-looking character stride up in Jeans and 
sneakers. 

“To make matters worse, GOLDWATER 
slipped off balance on his drive and the ball 
barely dribbled off the tee. 

“Snead obviously was vexed. Pros play for 
Money and Sam loves every cent of every 
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dollar. He grumbled about being paired with 
a cowboy hacker. 

“Fact is, Sam didn’t say a word to his 
partner through the first seven holes, 

“On No. 8 Baxry got a three, counting, 
with his stroke handicap, a scorecard two. 
On the four-par No. 9 hole he was on in two, 
down in four for a scorecard birdie. On the 
10th he holed an approach shot for a birdie, 
which scored as an eagle. 

“Sam's chagrin thawed during the flurry. 

“At the eagle he broke into his widest grin, 
encircled an arm around Barry's shoulder, 
and said, ‘Okay, kid. Il take over from 
here.’ 

“Sam's game, which up to them had re- 
flected his pouting mood, began to sparkle. 
Gorpwarer continued to help. And they 
buddied in to win the tournament and ce- 
ment a lasting friendship,” 


Quotas on Meat Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference committee is now meeting on the 
great beef stampede of 1964. The stam- 
pede is taking place in the quise of H.R. 
1839, a minor tariff bill which passed the 
House by unanimous consent and which 
was amended in the Senate by striking 
out all of the House language and add- 
ing rigid, unyielding, cast iron quotas 
on beef, mutton, lamb, and their prod- 
ucts. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means who is irrevocably op- 
posed to the imposition of such restric- 
tions on the imports of meat, I want to 
remind all Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of what will happen if leg- 
islation imposing import quotas on meat 
products is enacted. 

There are more than 125 bills, intro- 
duced by 89 Members, pending before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which would impose import quotas in 
some form on products other than meat. 
These products range from fuel oil to 
zine, from lumber to lead. 

‘The effect of the Senate action is to 
select one item from this entire list, 
bypass the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and set a precedent which in my 
judgment will literally open a Pandora's 
box in the future, the result of which 
none of us can now foresee. Every 
Member of this body who is interested 
in some quota bill or who is interested in 
some tariff bill would by the passage of 
this beef import bill be placed in an im- 
possible situation by being foreclosed 
from any consideration whatever, and I 
assure you that each of us will have to 
answer to our constituents on this mat- 
ter. 

The beef stampede bill will not aid the 
cattle growers one whit. Import levels 
have fallen off to such an extent that 
the bill would have no effect. However, 
the rigidity and the failure to provide 
for a growing population in the Senate 
bill would really put the American con- 
sumer in the corral, and particularly 
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those consumers of low incomes who 
need the grade of meat coming in 
through imports. 

Imports rose because American pro- 
duction of the lower grade meats has 
fallen for the past 5 years. The market 
was there and the imports filled it. But 
the imports have not competed with the 
American meats that have fallen in price. 
In fact, the highest prices the American 
cattlemen have received in a decade for 
their meat occurred in 1962 when im- 
ports were also near their highest. 

Thus, the rigid import bill will not 
help the cattlemen, and at the same time 
it will adversely affect our farm and in- 
dustrial exports: We have a balance in 
our foreign trade in our favor of $5 
billion of which $3 billion is agricul- 
tural. If we legislate, other countries 
may retaliate. Retaliation might well 
take place on wheat and feed grains, to- 
bacco, rice, soybeans, as well as indus- 
trial products. 

How can one justify approving legis- 
lation of this character in the closing 
days of the Congress, particularly when 
the House of Representatives has been 
handed a “bill of goods” by the Senate 
which, under the parliamentary situa- 
tion, could not be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for the ex- 
tensive public hearings which a subject 
of this importance and controversial na- 
ture deserves and requires? 

In terms of precedent, in terms of par- 
liamentary procedure, and in terms of 
the merits of the legislation itself, I re- 
spectfully submit to the Members of the 
House that this is bad legislation. When 
the farmers generally and the consumers 
of this Nation wake up to what is in- 
volved and when each of our constitu- 
ents who have problems in other areas 
realize what has happened, questions 
will be asked and I urge the Members of 
this body to search their consciences on 
these matters and vote against beef 
quota legislation at this time. 

Every important farming State in 
America has a significant stake in ex- 
ports of U.S. agricultural products, which 
in fiscal year 1962-63 were valued at a 
Tecord $5.1 billion and in fiscal year 
1963-64 may total or exceed $6 billion. 
In recent years agriculture has ac- 
counted for over one-fourth of total U.S. 
exports and has done much to improve 
the balance-of-payments position of the 
United States. 

‘The United States is the world’s largest. 
exporter of farm products, accounting 
for one-fifth of all agricultural commodi- 
ties entering free world trade. In fiscal 
year 1962-63, the export market took the 
output of 63 million U.S. harvested 
acres—1 acre out of every 5 harvested, 
Exports provided an outlet for over half 
of the output of wheat, rise, dried edible 
peas, and hops; over two-fifths of the 
production of soybeans, nonfat dry milk, 
and tallow; over one-fourth of the out- 
put of prunes, raisens, cotton, and to- 
bacco; over one-fourth of feed grain 
sales; and one-fifth of U.S. harvests of 
edible beans, lard, and cottonseed. 

Exports of U.S. agricultural products 
for dollars also equaled a record in 1962— 
63. Exports for dollars, totaling $3.6 
billion, accounted for 70 percent of total 
U.S. egricultural exports, while exports 
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under the food-for-peace program ac- 
counted for the remaining 30 percent. 
Exports for dollars have been increasing 
in recent years and are expected to reach 
a new record of $4.3 billion in fiscal year 
1963-64. 

The food-for-peace program has be- 
come an important instrument for moy- 
ing the farm abundance of U.S. farmers 
into consumption abroad, thereby assist- 
ing developing nations to obtain food 
and fiber required for economic growth. 
Nations that benefit from economic 
growth gain new buying power and even- 
tually become better cash customers for 
the products of U.S. farmers. 

States with the largest share of agri- 
cultural product exports in 1962-63 
were California—$497.5  million—and 
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‘Texas—$453.2 million. Other import- 
ant agricultural exporters were Ilinois, 
$324.2 million; Iowa, $248.4 million; 
North Carolina, $214.1 million; and 
Kansas, $206.5 million, In addition, 
many other States also had a large 
share of the farm export market, 
especially for certain commodities. 

The continuation of a high level of 
U.S, agricultural exports is essential to 
the agricultural economy of each State 
and of the Nation. Exports furnish a 
much-needed outlet for abundant U.S. 
production and provide additional in- 
come to farmers, Moreover, exports of 
farm products provide jobs for many 
associated U.S. industries engaged in 
marketing, transporting, financing, and 
storing farm products, 
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Agricultural exports of over $5 bil- 
lion exceeded by nearly 1.5 times the 
$2.1 billion worth of competitive or 
semicompetitive agricultural products 
the United States imported in 1962-63. 
Total agricultural imports were worth 
$4 billion, but half of this total consist- 
ed of noncompetitive items such as 
bananas, coffee, tea, rubber, cocoa 
beans, spices, and carpet wool—com- 
modities either not produced in the 
United States or not produced in large 
commercial volume, 

Preliminary estimates of the equiva- 
lent values—the stake of the States in 
national foreign trade—of U.S. agri- 
cultural exports and imports, by States 
ots regions for fiscal year 1962-63, 
follow: 


Value of agricultural exports and competitive agricultural imports, by region and State, fiscal year 1962-63 1 


[Im millions of dollars] 
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V-J Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 
IN THE EETA REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, Au- 
gust 14, 1945, is remembered as V-J Day, 


On this day Japan capitulated to the 
Allied Forces, and World War I was 
thereby concluded. The military might 
of the United States had never been so 
great, and there is no doubt that the 
awesome destructive capabilities demon- 
strated by our atomic weapons had 
hastened this war to its final end. 
Nineteen years later the United States 
has increased its military strength to a 
point where no nation is willing to risk 
a third world war. The Department of 


Defense has cut its expenses by $2.5 bil- 
lion during fiscal year 1964, At the same 
time it has increased our nuclear capa- 
bilities to deter any massive attack on 
the United States and has increased our 
conventional forces to meet limited ag- 
gressions such as those in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. On the one hand we have at- 
tained a 150-percent increase in the 
number of nuclear warheads in the 
strategic alert force, while on the other 
hand we have raised the number of tacti- 
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cal fighter squadrons from 55 in fiscal 
year 1961 to 79 in July 1964, an incerase 
of 44 percent. 

Great power in 1945 required great re- 
sponsibility by the President of the 
United. Greater power in 1964 requires 
greater responsibility for the welfare of 
all mankind. Whenever an adversary 
has threatened the security of this Na- 
tion, whether it be Japan in 1945 or in 
Cuba or Vietnam today, we have re- 
sponded with actions appropriate to the 
aggression. In 1945, we were strong 
enough to end a world war; in 1964, we 
are strong enough to prevent such a war 
from beginning. 


Two Wrongs Not Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a day 
of intensified race riots throughout the 
country, I think it is time that we clarify 
the problems we face and study carefully 
their solutions. 

As I have mentioned in the Recorp be- 
fore, the Negroes’ problem is not primar- 
ily one of color, but one of economics. It 
is a problem of learning the skills de- 
manded by an increasingly automated 
society in order to socially and economi- 
cally adjust to that society. We have 
made great progress in this field from 
the time of World War II. 

But violence and lawlessness are irrel- 
evant to these problems. The advance- 
ment of the Negro’s cause is long over- 
due—but riots are hindrances, not aids, 
to this advancement. The ends do not 
justify the means—two wrongs do not 
make civil rights. 

It is time for reason to replace riots; 
it is time to study the reasons for our 
past successes rather than continue riots 
over our past failures. 

Mr. Speaker, these issues are not un- 
related to a general moral decline. Re- 
cently we have shown too much sadism 
and cynicism in America and too little 
accentuation of the positive that made 
America great. The following editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat ex- 
presses this viewpoint very well and un- 
der unanimous consent I place it in the 
RECORD: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, July 
30, 1964] 
NATION or DISCONTENT 

In perceptive diagnosis, the President told 
university educators in Washington this 
week America is suffering a summer of “deep 
discontent.” His words derived from noth- 
ing so mystic as writing on the wall. 

‘The writing is on the streets in blood, in 
the soaring crime records; in public distrust 
of foreign policy, the Supreme Court, and 
some other branches of Government. It 
promises to show up in a bitter fall 
campaign. 

Mr. Johnson was making reference primar- 
ily to ractal disorders, searing the Nation 
with Increasing violence. Yet he was acutely 
right in warning this is not the discontent 
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of a single segment, but “reaches through 
the whole of our society.” 

Here is an amazing paradox, for the United 
States is “the richest, best fed, best clothed, 
best educated,” strongest country in the his. 
tory of the world. Yet we seem losing con- 
fidence in our Nation, the foundations and 
laws on which it was based and which have 
withstood the vicissitudes of 185 years. 

There isn't the slightest doubt about the 
symptoms of malady. Race riots kill and 
maim in North and South, The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation recently reported a 10- 
percent rise in major crime last year, and the 
trend of murders, rape, robbery, and assault 
keeps on rising. 

During the last 6 years crime increased 
40 percent; the population increased only 
8 percent. Four serious crimes occur each 
minute of the year, on the average 

Juvenile delinquency is a public scandal. 
Sex crimes mount. Streets are unsafe at 
night. Mugging, beating, sadism prolifer- 
ate. Police authorities, often handicapped 
by soft prosecution and High Court decisions, 
are unable adequately to cope. 

‘There is a growing loss of confidence in 
areas of government, in officlals—even in the 
system itself, which can prove the most criti- 
cal sickness of all. Ugly lunatic-fringe 
groups have grown up; the Ku Klux Klan 
is reborn. A neurotic cynicism has taken the 
place of patriotism. Optimism in the future 
of America and trust in its institutions of 
liberty are in danger of atrophy. 

Why? How can this happen, when we 
have more than any people ever had? Presi- 
dent Johnson could have been more percep- 
tive in suggesting remedy for the deep-seated 
unrest among our people. He advised, if 
solutions are to be found, they must be 
through education not “at the end of a billy 
club.” 

‘When rioting and murderous violence take 
the streets, more than billy clubs are needed. 
‘And education 1s not the cure-all, imperative 
as it obviously is. 

‘Desperately necessary to wipe out the per- 
yading discontent are @ rededication to prin- 
ciple, a reestablishment of integrity, realism, 
and courage in government conduct at all 
levels. 

Race riots and incitation to violence must 
be stamped out, judiciously but definitely. 
Reds and other race provocateurs, white and 
black, should be put away with dispatch. 
No advance for the Negro can come from 
unleashed lawlessness and looting such as 
we have witnessed the last few months. 

‘Crime can never be curbed until we shed 
our maudlinism over “rights” of the crimi- 
nals, ignoring overriding rights of law-abid- 
ing society—until prosecutors have the guts 
to prosecute vigorously and courts stop 
meting out powder-puff sentences. 

‘Thinking citizens of the Republic are dis- 
illusioned by apostles of expediency in for- 
eign issues; when they know instinctively 
we are floundering or drifting in the turbu- 
lent international sea; when they watch the 
maladroit coverup in a Bobby Baker case, the 
studied indecision of State Department 
‘commodationists. 

‘The people themselves doubtless have ad- 
ded to the smoldering discontent they feel. 
‘There is a weakness, sometimes breakdown in 
family discipline. Personal and public mor- 
als have sloughed. Witness the spates of 
sordid and lustful movies, the creeping taint 
of carnality 1n some TV offerings. Perhaps 
our society has too much physical softness, 
which tends to breed moral atrophy. 

If we are to avoid another summer of “deep 
discontent” and recoup the stamina that 
created America, we had better take a clear, 
hard look at ourselves in public and in pri- 
vate. 

We need a new purpose, a new idealism, 
which can never be bred of complacency, ero- 
sion of national morals, and certainly can- 
not tolerate the rising endemic violence. 
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H.R. 1927: Veterans’ Pension Increase 
SPEECH 
HON. RAY ROBERTS 
oF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am glad to rise in support of H.R. 
1927, which increases the rates of pen- 
sion authorized by the Veterans’ Pension 
Act of 1959 for non-service-connected 
diabilities or death of veterans of World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict, and their widows and depend- 
ents. 

As a member of the Compensation and 
Pension Subcommittee of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, I am pleased 
to have joined my subcommittee mem- 
bers in drawing up this legislation on 
which hearings have been. conducted 
since the Ist session of the 87th Con- 
gress, Hearings on an increase in non- 
service-connected veterans’ pensions 
were in process when I was first sworn 
in as a Member of this great body and 
hearings were held again in August and 
September of 1962 and over a 2-week 
period in May of 1964. This legislation 
is brought before this body only after 
thorough consideration and deliberation. 

A thorough discussion of the provi- 
sions of this legislation has been given 
by our distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
and other members of our committee. 
Therefore, I feel no need to expound 
further on the provisions of this very 
commendable legislation. However, I do 
wish to stress two points which have 
been made by our chairman and the 
gentleman from Arkansas, the very able 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. In working on this bill for 3 
years, our committee has come up with 
a bill which has received the support 
of all the major veterans’ organizations. 
The present national commanders of the 
veterans’ organizations, National Com- 
mander Daniel F, Foley, of the American 
Legion; Commander Douglas H. McGar- 
rity of the Disabled American Veterans; 
the Commander in Chief of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Joseph J. Lombardo; Na- 
tional Commander Edmund Gulewicz, of 
AMVETS; and National Commander 
William R. Kime, of Veterans of World 
War I, have all been most helpful in 
seeing this legislation being brought to 
fruition today. 

Second, I wish to stress the import- 
ance of this legislation in protecting vet- 
erans against any loss of pensions pres- 
ently being received as a result of the 
passage of benefit increases in the Social 
Security Amendments of 1964. Under 
prior law, a veteran receiving monthly 
social security benefits was required to 
have these benefits count as income in 
determining their eligibility for pension. 
Under this bill, a 10-percent limitation 
is substituted, which will permit thou- 
sands of deserving veterans who are re- 
ceiving social security payments to have 
the increase approved by the House last 
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week without losing their non-service- 
connected pensions. 

This legislation protects and promotes 
the rights and interests of all veterans. 
Our veterans of World War I who are in 
particular need as well as veterans of 
World War II and of the Korean conflict 
will receive well-deserved assistance. I 
am convinced that this bill which we 
are considering is fair and reasonable 
and is the best approach to the needs of 
our veterans. 


Columbus Day, October 12, a National 
Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12,1964 


Mr, CAREY. Mr, Speaker, the Senate 
yesterday conducted hearings in connec- 
tion with S. 108, a bill that would make 
October 12, Columbus Day, a national 
holiday. 

On July 13, 1963, I introduced a simi- 
lar bill (H,R. 7513) to give appropriate 
recognition to the discoverer of this con- 
tinent, and I will certainly support the 
measure now being considered by the 
Senate. 

The history of Christopher Columbus, 
his trials and tribulations, are well known 
to students of American history. His 
voyages into uncharted seas will remain 
forever an inspiration to those who today 
face overwhelming odds, uncertainty and 
deprivation, 

This discovery of this continent was 
the beginning of a new era from which 
emerged and developed this land of the 
free and home of the brave. 

I trust the Senate will recommend ap- 
proval of this resolution and that the 
House will concur in such action, Chris- 
topher Columbus has an image which we 
honor every year in the State of New 
York and it is time that the Federal Gov- 
ernment recognize the virtue of this in- 
trepid Italian navigator and the facts of 
his accomplishments. 

During the hearings, our former dis- 
tinguished colleague, Alfred E. Santan- 
gelo, testified before the Senate subcom- 
mittee in behalf of this legislation, Mr. 
John F. Nave, the State chairman on 
public relations of the Grand Lodge of 
the State of New York, Order Sons of 
Italy in America, also testified. It is 
with pleasure that I appen: the state- 
ments made by former Congressman 
Santangelo and Mr. Nave: 

STATEMENT BEFORE SENATE JUDICIARY 

COMMITTEE 
(By Alfred E. Santangelo) 

My name is Alfred E. Santangelo. I am 
assistant State chairman on public relations 
representing the Order of Sons of Italy 
which is a national organization with 
in 33 States of the United States and in 
Canada. Our organization was founded in 
1905 and’still flourishes. From 1957 through 
1962 I had the privilege of being a Congress- 
man from the 18th Congressional District, 
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New York. I am authorized to speak for 
the ESCA club and the Federation of Italian. 
American organizations of the State of New 
York. 

I appear in support of S.108 which seeks 
to make October 12, Columbus Day a legal 
or public holiday in the United States. This 
measure will give appropriate recognition 
to the name and achievement of Christopher 
Columbus, the discoverer of this continent. 
‘The naming of this hemisphere after Amerigo 
Vespucci, another great Italian who satled 

“under the Portuguese flag, gives him per- 
petual honor, whereas the discoverer of this 
hemisphere does not share such an honor. 
Only the declaration of October 12 as a 
legal holiday in the United States will do 
appropriate honor to that intrepid Genoese 
navigator who voyaged across uncharted 
oceans to plant the Christian flag on shores 
which have become the hayen of the world. 

‘Two great feats have taken place within 
the last 600 years, the discovery of America 
by Christopher Columbus and the discovery 
of nuclear energy. These discoveries opened 
Up a new world and the universe to mankind, 

In 1492, a visionary with courage, skill, 
and faith opened a new land to the known 
world. Without such a discovery one can- 
not state with certainty how many years 
would have passed before religious victims, 
the homeless and Europes teeming popula- 
tion would have found thelr place of refuge. 

The story of the trials, and tribulations 
of the Genoese sailor to gain support for the 
realization of his dreams is well known to 
students of history. His first voyage, how- 
ever, when he left Palos, Spain, on August 
3 with approximately 68 men and finally 
discovered San Salvatore on October 12, 1492, 
will forever remain an inspiration to those 
who are confronted with insuperable odds, 
uncertainty and treachery. A very effective 
and appropriate way for us in these days to 
demonstrate our appreciation and recogni- 
tion for his faith and contributions, 1s to 
declare October 12 a legal holiday. 

An objection frequently heard 1s that an- 
other legal holiday will create too many 
holidays. 

In the United States today we celebrate 
eight legal public holidays: New Years’ Day; 
Washington's Birthday, February 22; Decora- 
tion Day, May 30; Independence Day, July 
4; Labor Day, in September; Veterans Day, 
November 11; Thanksgiving Day in Novem- 
ber, and Christmas, December 25. 

Not one of these holidays falls in October. 
Each of these days is made a holiday for a 
specific purpose. It recognized either an im- 
portant milestone in our history, or an out- 
standing religious event. Some of the pur- 
poses for declaring those dates as legal holi- 

/ days are not more important than the pur- 
pose for making October 12 a legal holiday. 
Making this date a holiday is justifiable 
because of the great lesson it teaches of 
faith and perseverance. Columbus belongs 
not to any one ethnic group, he belongs to 
the Anglo Saxon and Scandinavians as well 
as to the Italians and Spanish. He belongs 
not only to the United States but also to the 
Western Hemisphere, North, Central, and 
South America, whose alliance we seek for 
Progress; he belongs not only to those who 
need faith but to all who love this land of 
‘opportunity. 

Many of our States have declared Colum- 
bus Day a State holiday. Only 13 States and 
the District of Columbia have not Joined the 
other 37 States and Puerto Rico in recogniz~ 
ing this important day in our history, and 
the discovery of the New World. 

My State New York, and yes the great State 
of Iilinots have this date by call- 
ing October 12 a State holiday. The citizens 
of those great States which have not rec- 
ognized Columbus Day such as Alaska, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, North Carolina, 
Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, New Mexico, Okla- 
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homa, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and Wyoming have the same 
strength, fiber, and love of America as do the 
citizens of thelr sister States. I belteve that 
these 23 million residents in those 13 States 
take as much pride in the discovery of this 
continent as do the other 167 million of 
United States but their State legislatures 
have not acted as yet for some unaccounta- 
ble reason, 

It has been stated that another legal 
holiday would be the cause of many deaths. 
Statistics belle such a viewpoint. Let us nall 
down this canard, this mistaken notion and 
publicity scare. A report from the Automo- 
bile Club of New York discloses that another 
legal holiday contributes no more fatalities 
than any comparable hazardous day when 
Americans are on the move. We can go only 
on averages and sometimes averages not only 
mislead but also confuse because we do not 
know the particular circumstances of the 
days being compared. Holiday travel is not 
per se more hazardous than travel on any 
other similar day. 

Every parent whose child has brought 
home a report card knows the great variety 
of ‘situations represented by the child's 
average. An 80 percent could be the result 
of the youngster being marked 80 in every 
subject, but this is a circumstance so un- 
usual as to be practically nonexistent. ‘The 
average is almost always made up of a sub- 
stantial spread of marks achieved for the 
various subjects. A child who has the 80 
average may have a 92 in mathematics and a 
50 in French. 

‘The experienced parent, therefore, 1s not 
misled, nor does he give too much atten- 
tlon to the average as he does to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the marks for each 
subject. 

‘This matter of averages—and how they are 
calculated—is an important point to keep 
in mind when evaluating scare publicity 
which usually precedes holiday periods. The 
impression conveyed is that holiday travel 
is unusually, and without exception, more 
hagardous than is travel during similar 
periods throughout the year; that is, the 
impression is given that it is without excep- 
tion, more hazardous to travel over a New 
Year's Day weekend than over any other 
weekend (not involving a holiday) through- 
out the year. Unfortunately, national statis- 
tics are not kept on accident involvement on 
every day throughout the year, but we do 
know what the ayerages are. 

During the New Year's holiday period from 
6 p.m., Friday, December 28, 1962, at 11:59 
p.m., Tuesday, January 1, 1963, a total of 338 
traffic fatalities occurred. 

How does this compare with the average 
weekend? Statistics taken from “the Cas- 
ualty Count,” ‘Travelers Insurance Co. 
Publication, shows that during the 52 similar 
time periods throughout the year, an average 
of 529 fatalities occurred. Keeping in mind 
the 529 figure is an average made up of fig- 
ures lower and figures higher than this aver- 
age, it seems apparent that there were a 
number of 4-day weekends through the year 
during which a substantially greater number 
of fatalities occurred than on this New Year's 
holiday. 

‘On the Memorial Day holiday beginning at 
6 p.m., Tuesday, May 29, 1962, extending to 
11:69 p.m., Wednesday, May 30, 1962, a total 
of 109 fatalities occurred, 

‘The average of all similar time periods dur- 
ing the year was 113. On the Fourth of July 
holiday period in 1962, the total number of 
fatalities occurring was 143—greater than the 
average of 113, but most likely substantially 
less than the total on the most hazardous 
similar periods during the year. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the argument that making 
Columbus Day a legal holiday would cause 
more deaths has very little merit, May I pre- 
sent John F. Nave, the chairman of the pub- 
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lic relations of the Order of the Sons of Italy 

in New York State who desires to submit @ 

prepared statement. 

I trust that this committee will recom- 
mend favorably that October 12 be declared a 
public holiday. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present 
these views, 

STATEMENT or JoHN F. Nave, STATE CHAR- 
MAN ON PUBLIC RELATIONS AND STATE 
CHAIRMAN ON LEGISLATION, CHARTER, AND 
RECOGNITION, GRAND LODGE or THE STATE 
oy New York, ORDER SONS OP ITALY IN 
AmeRcA 

Re in favor of the enactment of S. 108, a bill 

making Columbus Day a legal Federal 
holiday. 

Hon. Evexerr MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 

Chairman, U.S. Senate Judiciary Committee, 

Subcommittee on Federal Charters, 
Holidays, and Celebrations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dean SENATOR DRESEN: It would be deeply 
appreciated 1f you will make this statement 
a part of the record of the hearings to be held 
on Wednesday, August 12, 1964, in relation 
to 5. 108, a bill making Columbus Day a 
legal Federal holiday. 

‘The Grand Lodge of the State of New York, 
Order Sons of Italy in America, is whole- 
heartedly in favor of the enactment of $. 
108, to maze Columbus Day (October 12) a 
legal Federal holiday. 

So much has been said and written on 
Columbus down through the centuries that 
any lengthy statement would appear to take 
on a repetitious and superfluous meaning, 

‘This continent was discovered in 1492, 472 
years ago, and of which the last 188 years we 
have been a nation. 

‘As loyal and devoted American citizens we 
believe it is a matter of duty, honor, and 
country that we honor finally this great man 


and deed, Certainly enough time has 
elapsed to favor this action. 
The Federal Government, by enacting 


5. 108, would be keeping in step with the 
same action already taken by most of the 50 
States in declaring this day a legal holiday. 
Also, let us not forget that it would add to 
the good neighbor policy for Columbus Day 
is a great day with our Latin American 
neighbors. 

It has been stated that the reason why 
previous legislative measures in both the 
Senate and House to make Columbus Day a 
legal Federal holiday have failed of favorable 
consideration and passage was because of 
two reasons; namely, (a) it would cost 
roughly $50 million a year to give each Fed- 
eral employee an additional day off; and 
(b) several hundred people would get killed 
through accidents if such a day were made 
a legal Federal holiday each year. 

‘We cannot concur in this type of reason- 
ing or thinking. If we permit it to stand, 
then it would form a solid basis for action 
to repeal or look with doubt upon the other 
present legal Federal holidays, as follows: 
(a) first of January; (a) 22d of February; 
(c) 30th day of May; (d) Fourth of Jul; 
(6) first Monday of September; (f) 11th di 
of November; (g) fourth Thursday in 
November; and, (h) Christmas Day. 

Moteover, we have not found any official or 
formal announcements or statements by any 
Federal body or agency that indulges in this 
type of reasoning or thinking to oppose the 
enactment of S, 108 or any similiar measure. 

We inhabitants of the North and South 
American Continents are here because of one 
of the greatest deeds ever recorded in the 
history of mankind—the discovery of the 
Western Hemisphere and North American 
Continent by Christopher Columbus. 

Let us finally recognize this great deed by 
making Columbus Day (October 12) a legal 
Federal holiday through the enactment of 
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S. 108. A sense of justice demands it. We 
have waited long enough. 
Yours respectfully, 
Jonn F, Nave, 

State Chairman on Public Relations, and 
State Chairman on Legislation, Charter 
and Recognition, Grand Lodge of the 
State of New York, Order Sons of Italy 
in America, 


Time To Restrain the Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, since 
we are all concerned at the present time 
with the Supreme Court's decision on re- 
apportionment it seems to me that the 
analysis by William S. White, contained 
in his column published by the Washing- 
ton Evening Star on Wednesday, August 
12, is of interest to all of us. His column 
follows: 

‘Trae To RESTRAIN THE COURT 
(By William 8. White) 

A profound contest is developing between 
Congress and the Supreme Court over the 
increasing interference by a majority of its 
Justices in“the purely political affairs of this 
country. 

It will be a collision between Congress con- 
stitutional right to make the laws and the 
Court’s continuous attempts to usurp that 
right to itself. It is a somber thing that 
two basic American institutions must thus 
become embroiled between themselves, ‘They 
need never have done so had the Court been 
‘willing to practice even a minimum of self- 
restraint. 

Specifically, the issue is the Court's ruling 
of June 15, over the violent objections of a 
distinguished minority of its Judges, that 
not simply seats in the lower houses of the 
State legislatures but also in the State senates 
must hereafter be apportioned substantially 
on population alone. 

‘This extraordinary decision would be the 
beginning of the end of the ancient concept 
of check and balance in American society. It 
would cast away a practice of nearly two cen- 
turies by which the lower houses have been 
roughly based on a head count of the popu- 
lation but the State senates almost univer- 
sally have been based mostly on other factors, 
such as geography and tradition, The vital 
point is that the State senates are the sole 
homes of the check in the check and balance 
system. 

In a word, the Court proposes to destroy a 
qualified right of obstruction—of wait-and- 
see—in the upper houses over the sometimes 
hurried and hysterical actions of lower houses 
speaking sometimes for mere whipped-up 
and transitory and uninformed popular ma- 
forities, Carry the Court's decision to its log- 
ical conclusion and even the historic and 
deliberate population imbalance in the U.S. 
Senate—where the smallest State in numbers 
now has equal voting power with the very 
largest—could not in any logic longer prevail. 

What a powerful bipartisan group in Con- 
gress now proposes to do is to pass an act 
to suspend this amazing ruling for 2 years. 
‘Thus, time would be gained for the adoption 
of a constitutional amendment forbidding 
the Court to enter an area which It had, until 
now, always conceded it had no right to enter 
anyhow. 
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At the head of this congressional move- 
ment to reclaim the proper powers of Con- 
gress and the States from a Supreme Court 
progressively draining them away—on the 
theory that only the Court knows what is 
really good for the country—is the Republi- 
can Senate leader, Everert DIRKSEN, of Nli- 
nois. Many Democrats, however—and not 
“rightwingers” or “ultraconservatives”— 
are in his support. 

The Court—nine men elected by nobody, 
serving for life and accountable at last only 
to their own consciences and sense of public 
taste—has been persistently unwilling to re- 
strain itself from meddling in politics. Now, 
Congress is going to apply the rein which 
the court has refused to apply itself. It is 
a sad moment, For the integrity of the Su- 
preme Court is the first indispensable to 
order in this Nation. And no one gladly 
moves against It—even, as now, if only to 
halt seizures of power it was never granted 
and never should have sought. 

Indeed, the presemt situation has no par- 
allel In American history. President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt's attempt 26 years ago to 
pack the Court so that it would sustain some 
of his experiments was, in truth, an attack 
upon its Just rights. But what now goes 
forward is a congressional check not upon 
the Court's just rights but rather upon its 
repeated attempts to seize for itself the just 
rights of the legislative bodies of this coun- 


for the Court already are seek- 
to present this deeply necessary chal- 
lenge to an arrogant judiciary as some effort 
to curtail it in such flelds as civil rights, 

It is a wholly false argument. The Court 
is in no way being attacked for expanding 
civil rights, Tt is being counterattacked for 
its sustained determination to alter the 
whole American political structure to con- 
form to the wishes of a Court majority which 
has gone all but power mad about what it 
believes to be "liberal" ideas but which are, 
in fact, the ideas not of democracy but of 
mobocracy, 


Hon. John B. Bennett 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr, AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
is very hard to express one's feelings 
about the death of a dear friend for 
whom you had great respect and admira- 
tion. Words are entirely inadequate and 
such ís the case in trying to express one's 
feeling at the passing of that great Amer- 
ican, JOHN B. BENNETT. 

He was a man devoted to the best in- 
terests of our country and in his quiet 
and efficient way, worked hard to com- 
plete the great contribution that he made 
as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. He did not think of bis own ag- 
grandizement but his motives were al- 
ways prompted by his great spirit of fair 
play, honest thinking, and unselfish am- 
bition to do something constructive. I 
know of no one who made a greater im- 
pression on his colleagues, and by his 
quiet and sound reasoning, impressed 
everyone with his sincerity of purpose. 

He will be greatly missed in the Con- 
gress but the example of his character 
and his unassuming demeanor will linger 
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a long while in the memory and hearts 
of those who knew him. He hada host of 
friends and the memory of his life of 
service will be treasured by them for the 
rest of time. 

Mrs. Auchincloss joins me in express- 
ing our sympathy to his widow and fam- 
ily, and we trust that they will find com- 
fort in the knowledge that JoHN BENNETT 
was a great man honored and loved by 
all who knew him. 


Hon. John B. Bennett 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OP WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
12th time in the life of the 88th Con- 
gress “death has shaken out the sands of 
our glass.” And yet, while we mourn the 
Passing of a comrade and coworker— 

A voice within us speaks the startling word, 
“Man, thou shalt never die.” 
—RicHanp Henny DANA. 


I knew JoHN BENNETT well. We sat 
around the same table through many 
long and tedious hours in the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
where we attempted to resolve conflict- 
ing testimony on my intricate problems 
involving the public weal, and afterwards 
to find the right answer. In many re- 
spects our careers were curiously parallel. 
He knew well the struggle of youth 
against poyerty and underprivilege. He 
followed the path of manual labor to the 
respect and esteem of his neighbors and 
friends. His integrity and faithfulness 
called him to local public service. Final- 
ly the great State of Michigan summoned 
him to a seat in this legislative body. 

His district, too, bears marks of simi- 
larity to my own, though geographically 
they are far apart. Both are sparsely 
peopled with honest and industrious citi- 
zens who love the land, and hold fast to 
it through the generations. In each 
there are agricultural and mineral in- 
terests which insure a laborious but cer- 
tain livelihood. It is only natural that 
we should be bound together by ties of 
mutual understanding and sympathy. 

In this hour of sadness— 

Ye, against whose familiar names not yet 
‘The fatal asterisk of death is set. 
— LONGFELLOW. 


We may well ponder a thoughtful ob- 
servation: “That life is long which an- 
swers life’s great end.” The great end of 
a Congressman is to serve the purposes 
of the people of his district with intelli- 
gence, fidelity, and righteousness. The 
testimony of his host of friends, espe- 
cially of his colleagues from Michigan, 
and those of us who have worked with 
him on the House Committee, is that he 
was ever faithful to his trust. 

On the evening before he was led away 
to execution, Sir Walter Raleigh sat 
down and wrote: 
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Even such is time, that takes in trust 
‘Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust; 

‘Who in the dark and silent grave, 

‘When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days. 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust. 


‘This is the brave assurance which we 
all may carry with us in our speeding 
journey toward that supersenuous world 
which awaits us. And to his grieving 
family we may commend those oft- 
quoted lines of Whittier: 

Life is ever lord of death, 
And Love can never lose its own. 


The Nation Needs Meader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD 


A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, we of 
Michigan have experienced a shakeup of 
our congressional districts. 

The Jackson Citizen Patroit through 
the following editorial paid deserving 
tribute to my colleague Congressman 
Grorce Maver for his valuable service, 
Jackson County is no longer a part of 
Mr. Meaver’s district yet this newspaper 
has seen fit to call to the attention of 
its readers the valuable service he 
has rendered to Jackson County. I 
commend this editorial to my colleagues: 
[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot] 

‘Tae Nation Nzxps MEADER 

On this page Sunday, our man in Wash- 
ington, Paul A. Miltich, gave a comprehen- 
sive rundown on the troubles facing 
Representative Groce Meavex who has been 
Jackson County's spokesman in the House 
for many years. 

With congressional redistricting, he loses 
Jackson County. Perhaps the loss is more 
that of the people of this county than his 
own. He has done a good and conscientious 
Job for this area. 

According to Mr. Miltich’s account, Mr. 
‘Mravea may be in trouble in his new dis- 
trict. The reasons are many, but prime 
among these Is his yote against the civil 
rights bill. 

Moreover, an effort is being made to class 
‘Mr. Mrapen with the dinosaurs and the re- 
actionaries. The hot-eyed liberals are beat- 
ing the drums for his opponents in the pri- 
mary, and particularly for C. Stanley Thayer, 
of Ann Arbor, the State senator who aspires. 
to greater things. 

In today’s cloudy political atmosphere, a 
single vote, based on a man’s honest convic- 
tions, but opposed to the prevalent hysteria 
very well may cancel out two decades of 
honest service. That's the way it is. 

‘To keep the record straight, we must say 
that Gzoncz Maver has behind him many 
years of honorable service to the Nation, 
first, and to his party, second. 

‘The Johnny-come-latelys to politics who 
evaluate the actions of any politician in 
view of his dedication to the Kennedys and 
‘the Johnsons and the civil rights issue, don’t 
seem to that Grorce Mranre has 
carried a lot of water through the years: 

You can go away back to the years of the 
big war. Mr, Mrapre then was counsel to the 
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‘Truman War Investigating Committee, a 
Senate group which was credited with say- 
ing the Nation millions and millions of dol- 
lars through its exposure of waste. 

‘The chairman was Senator Harry S. Tru- 
man. His work on that committee helped 
to make him Vice President, and then Presl- 
dent, of the United States. As counsel, 
Gzoxce Meaner was the quarterback of the 
committee. He is due a great deal of the 
credit for its successes. 

Elected to Congress, Mr. MEApER applied 
the knowledge he had picked up as attorney 
for the Truman committee. 

It was only natural that Mr. Meaver 


| Should get an assignment to the Government 


Operations Committee. He now is No. 2 Re- 
publican on this group, which is more or 
less of a “watchdog” committee. 

In this role he has made several trips 
around the world and has roamed the 50 
States, checking on how your money is spent. 
Some of his writings on these subjects have 
been classics in the exposure of waste in 
Government. We have, from time to time, 
quoted from them at great length. We have 
learned tl 


has rendered his country may not be sensa- 
tional. He tends to deal in facts and dol- 
lars instead of emotions. 

We need pragmatic, unemotional people in 
Congress, the kind who couldn't set the world 
on fire and wouldn't know how to put it out 
if they did, but who mind the store every 
day and try to save you a few dollars wher- 
ever they can. 

We need men with long and honorable 


Hon. Clair Engle 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have never understood the pattern of 
life. Why CLAIR ENGLE, at 52, brilliant, 
apparently in the physical condition of 
an athlete in his prime, a reasonably 
young man with a past of accomplish- 
ment as brilliant as could be painted and 
a future that might have led even to the 
White House, why at such an early age 
he, who was so gifted and so beloved, 
should be stricken passeth human under- 
standing. It is ours only to accept and 
with the strengthening faith that in 
everything there is a purpose. 

Cram ENGLE was one of my closest 
friends when he was a Member of the 
House, and our friendship continued 
after his election to the other body. Fre- 
quently he and his fine and devoted wife 
Lu would drop in at the Congressional 
at dinnertime and so we kept in touch 
and occasionally I would read to them 
excerpts from letters from former con- 
stituents of mine who having gone to 
California had become followers and sup- 
porters of Senator Encue, The letters 
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were lyrical in praise of him and his ded- 
icated service. 

When he was first stricken and even 
after the second operation, I had full 
confidence that he would recover and be 
restored to his old vigor of mind and 
body. The way in which his wife was 
Standing by, never by word or deed con- 
tributing to a relaxation of his courage 
and determination, constituted in my 
appraisement an epic of deyotion and of 
heroism, 

Mr, Speaker, the world has lost a man 
of nobility, California has lost a Senator 
of stature, and the United States has 
lost one of her sons who judged by what, 
he had accomplished in his brief span of 
life might have risen to the highest posi- 
tion in the land. And, Mr. Speaker, mine 
is the loss of a beloved friend. 


The Last Laugh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have on numerous occasions pointed out 
the complete reversal of policy now tak- 
ing place in the Congo, with men such 
as “Soapy” Williams, Carl Rowan, Dean 
Rusk, and other major participants in 
the exiling of Moise Tshombe 2 years ago, 
now facing the realization that they were 
completely wrong and had squandered 
millions of U.S. funds under an errone- 
ously directed U.N. operation. 

The extremists in the State Depart- 
ment never blundered as dramatically 
and as clearly as this and the extreme 
misdirection of U.S. foreign policy has 
never been more evident. 

I submit for the Recorp an editorial 
that appeared in the Wednesday, August 
12 edition of the Chicago Tribune which 

this situation, In doing so, Mr. 
Speaker, I add the fervent wish that the 
Political and diplomatic extremism of the 
State Department and of this adminis- 
tration be forsaken before further inter- 
national complications beset us. 

The editorial follows: 

‘Tur Last LAUGH 

We think that if we were ambitious to 
get on in the world we would invite the 
hostility of the State Department and the 
United Nations. With the Department's 
Support and encouragement, the U.N. would 


bob bigger than ever. 
‘That's the way it happened with Moise 
ombe, whose autonomous government 
Of Katanga was liquidated by the U.N. army 
in three assaults spread out from 1961 to 
1963. He was accused of having seceded from 
the Central Congo Government. After his 
defeat, Tshombe went over to Paris and took 
A rest, and the U.N., having run out of money, 
Pulled its troops out of the Congo, 
The Central Government by this time had 
Proved it couldn't govern a swarm of tsetse 
. So Tshumbe was summoned back to 
take charge, not of Katanga, but of the whole 
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of the Congo, It was freely admitted that if 
the country stood the faintest prayer of be- 
coming a going concern, he was the only man 
who could manage the job. 

While the State Department and the U.N. 
were attending to the lynching of Tshombe, 
the Department also busied itself with a 
vindictive campaign against his information 
officer in New York, Michel Struelens, a young 
Belgian. State's propaganda had it that 
Struelens, operating from lavish Fifth Avenue 
offices [he had a hole-in-the-wall], was pour- 
ing out hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
corrupt the American press and public. 

‘The rumor that Struelens had offered a 
South American diplomat $850,000 in return 
for his country’s dipolomatic recognition of 
Katanga was floated by the Department 
though it was pure fabrication. 

Along with these Hes and inventions, the 
Department put a hatchet man on the job 
to smear all Americans who shared with 
Struelens the belief that forced integration 
of Katanga with the Congo by means of 
State Department subsidies of U.N. mer- 
cenaries with bombs and mortars was not 
an exercise of purest morality. 

‘This propagandist, Carl T. Rowan, at that 
time was Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
{or Public Affairs. He is now boss of the ad- 
ministration's worldwide propaganda arm, 
the U.S. Information Agency, 

In a typical outburst, Rowan described 
supporters of Katangan independence as “a 
conglomeration of archconservatives: peo- 
ple who oppose the income tax; avowed de- 
fenders of racial segregation; opponents. of 
fluoridation of water; those who want to 
destroy the Supreme Court, largely because of 
its ruling on school segregation, and so 
forth." 

No extremist ever managed to bundle so 
many distortions together in one package to 
cover State Department critics ranging from 
Herbert Hoover to such Democratic Senators 
as Txomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut, and 
Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, of Georgia. 

Not content with all these excesses, the 
Department tried to hound Struelens from 
the country by refusing to renew his visa, 
After Katanga was subdued by force, he left 
for Canada of his own accord, 

Now Tshombe has commissioned him to 
return here in triumph as chief adviser to 
the Congloese Embassy in Washington and 
to the Congo mission to the United Nations. 
The new Premier may have even bigger 
things in mind for him, for the latest 
is that he is considering appointing Strue- 
lens his top political adviser, 

He who laughs last laughs best. The two 
outcasts the State Department set out to 
ruin are sitting pretty. 


Appalachia and Roads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, it is not enough merely to cure 
the cancer of economic depression which 
is sapping the vitality of the Appalachian 
region unless effort is also made to assure 
that the cancer remains cured and the 
area is allowed to survive. 

Throughout the hearings by the Ad 
Hoc Committee of Public’ Works, it has 
become increasingly clear that the pri- 
mary reliance for improved economic 
conditions must be placed upon the con- 
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roads. 


It seems to me that since the area is 
admittedly one of the Nation’s most 
Seriously depressed, it is somewhat un- 
realistic to expect Pennsylyania and 
other States involved to supply 50 per- 
cent or even 20 percent of the funds 
necessary to carry out the road program, 

Appalachia redevelopment is consid- 
ered as an emergency measure to create 
long-term improvements and I think the 
ratio of Federal to State funds might 
be more nearly 90 percent Federal to 10 
percent State. With the construction of 
these new roads, private enterprise in 
Appalachia will be better able to accom- 
plish its necessary task of providing em- 
ployment in the region. 

Since I feel strongly that the Federal 
program of road building must be given 
higher priority through a higher match- 
ing grant, I wrote the following letter to 
the President on May 5, 1964: 

HoUsE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1964, 


"THs PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. Purswent: The Bureau of Public 
Roads in the Department of Commerce car- 
ries out the responsibility of Federal-ald 
highway construction, Most of the work 1s 
performed on a 90-percent Federal, 10-per= 
cent State ratio. 

‘The basic idea stressed in your Appalachia 
message is the need for roads and I agree 
with you wholeheartedly, Your Commis- 
sion’s Report suggests that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should participate to a “much great- 
er extent than {ts present 50 percent contri- 
bution under the ABO system.” 

Would your administration be receptive 
to a proposal that all highways in the Ap- 
palachia region be constructed on a 90 to 10, 
or even a 95 to 5 basis I would welcome 
your views in this regard. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
Jonn P. Saxton, 
Member of Congress. 


The Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., provided me 
bie the following answer on May 27, 

‘Tue UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 

Washington, D.O., May 27, 1964, 
Hon. Jonn P. BAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dran Mr. Sarton: President Johnson has 
asked me to reply to your recent letter re- 
garding the amount of Federal contributions 

the construction of the highway system 
proposed in the Appalachian Development 
ci 

As the Federal officer who is charged with 
drafting the Appalachian program, I would 


y 
Appalachia would be on a 90-10 basis, How- 
ever, I am sure you and I both agree that 
the political possibilities of such a formula 
are remote. 


It is appropriate on we ask the Congress 


to 

rest of the Nation, measured by the acces- 

sibility needed by industry and recreation. 
But it would be impossible to ask that the 

Federal highway trust fund be revised to 

provide that roads other than interstate 

roads be built on a 90-10 basis, I am cer- 

would 


tain that the consider that 
suggestion to be an unwarranted and out- 
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right gift to a region which has not, In the 
slightest sense, asked for such munificence, 


Sincerely yours, 
D. ROOSEVELT, Jr. 


‘The Appalachian project calls for the 
quick application of the most practical 
method—the provision of traffic arteries 
that will open up the entire area to in- 
dustrial and recreational development. 
But that will not come about if the al- 
ready overburdened Applachian States 
are compelled to bear the considerable 
part of the cost of constructing these 
new highways. 

I, therefore, sent the following letter 
to Under Secretary Roosevelt on June 2, 
1964: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1964. 
Hon, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JT., 
Under Secretary of Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. RooseveLT: Reference is made to 
my letter ot May 5 and your reply thereto 
of May 27. You will recall that I proposed 
“developmental” highways for “Appalachia” 
on a 90-percent Federal matching basis, 
similar to the Federal interstate highways 
network, instead of the 50-50 Federal-State 
matching plan. 

You concluded that “it would be impossi- 
ble to ask that the Federal highway trust 
fund be revised to provide that roads other 
than interstate roads be built on a 90-10 
basis, Iam certain that the Congress would 
consider that suggestion to be an unwar- 
ranted and outright gift to a region which 
has not, in the slightest sense, asked for such 
munificence. 

The Federal program for Appalachia was 
devised in Washington to bring greater pros- 
perity to this mountain chain which reaches 
from New York to Alabama. The greater 
part, by far, of the suggested appropriations 
for this purpose is to go for developmental 
highways, to provide the accessibility re- 
quired for industrial and recreational 
expansion. 

But as a practical matter, if the States are 
required to furnish half of the money for 
these highways they will be a long time in 
the building; for the highways funds of these 
States are already overburdened with the 
problem of meeting the swiftly changing 
transportation needs of their more populous 
regions. 

‘The real test of the sincerity of the whole 
plan for Appalachia clearly depends upon 
providing quick highway accessibility to the 
region, It is the lack of this accessibility 
which has isolated parts of the region from 
the tide of industrialization that has been 
sweeping across the Nation, and unless that 
lack is remedied swiftly much of this region 
will continue to be bypassed by industry. 

‘The program of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission has been represented as the 
outgrowth of national concern over poverty 
in this mountain region stretching through 
10 States. It is, therefore, incongruous to 
talk of unwarranted and outright gifts and 
excessive munificence toward this area which 
has been pictured as a region of desolation 
requiring immediate Federal attention. The 
picture has been exaggerated, of course; but 
it is true enough that Appalachia needs major 
interstate highways; and without these the 
whole program might as well be discarded, 
since it will have only minor economic effect. 

I will be interested in having your further 
comments in this regard. 

Sincerely, 
JouN P, Saxton, 
Member of Congress. 


The following letter from Mr. Roose- 


velt appears to intimate that the admin- 
istration would not seriously oppose an 
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amendment for roads to be built on a 
90 percent Federal-10 percent State 
basis: 

‘Tae UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 

Washington, D.C., July 21, 1964. 
Hon. Joun P, Sartor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mr. Sartor: Thank you for your re- 
cent letter in which you again discuss the 
proposal for a 90-percent Federal matching 
formula for the proposed development high- 
ways in Appalachia. 

‘There is no question in my mind that far 
more roads could be built on a 90-10 basis. 
However, I do not believe that such a for- 
mula would contain the elements of adequate 
local participation and sound Federal fiscal 
policy within it. For that reason, I would 
not be able to recommend such a formula 
myself, 

However, this does not prevent an individ- 
ual Member of Congress, particularly one so 
interested In the Appalachian problems as 
yourself, from introducing an amendment 
to the President's bill, I certainly agree with 
you that without the highway section of the 
bill, the rest of the program would be im- 
paired. If it is your belief that only a 90-10 
formula can bring about an effective road 
program, I would have to agree that such an 
amendment by you would be essential. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT, Jr, 


Mr. Speaker, if the Appalachia bill 
does reach the floor for consideration, I 
will propose an amendment making the 
program on a 90-10 basis, rather than 
the 70-30 percent as proposed in the 
present measure. 


Great American “Extremists” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


or onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July 30, 1964, edition of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Dispatch, a letter to the editor by 
K.J.C. points up what might be classi- 
fied as great American extremists, 

In these days when people feel they 
must label or classify everyone, it might 
be worth some second thoughts before 
calling names. 

The item follows: 

Tie Disparo MAIL Bac: CLAIMS ALL THE 
Gnear op Hisrory Were “EXTREMISTS” AT 
Some Time 

‘To the Eprror: 
“Extremism” in defense of liberty, law and 

order, in the execution of justice, in the 

preservation of our Nation, or in the support 
ot a just cause or principle is not a vice, but 
it is a necessary attribute of a good executive, 

‘There seems to be considerable misunder. 
standing relative to the meaning and appli 
cation of the words “extremism” and “ex- 
tremist.” 

Extremism means: “Beyond the ordinary 
or average.” 

An extremist is “one who goes beyond the 
ordinary or average,” right or wrong. 

It appears, to the casual observer, that 
some people try to convey to the general 
public a sinister in the use of the 
word “extremist,” to discredit Senator GoLD- 
WATER, 
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The following examples illustrate the usual 
use and application of the word “extremist.” 

‘The members of the Boston Tea Party were 
extremists when they dumped the tea into 
the ocean as a protest to “taxation without 
representation, 

Harry Truman was an extremist when he 
authorized the use of the atomic bomb. 

Abraham Lincoln was an extremist when 
he issued the Emancipation Proclamation. 

U. S. Grant was an extremist. when he 
said, “We will fight along this line if it takes 
all summer.” 

Jesus Christ was an extremist when He 
sacrificed His life to save mankind. 

‘The man who found a way to make por- 
celain was an extremist. He burned his 
furniture in a kiln in a last attempt to make 
porcelain, but he succeeded. 

Patrick Henry was an extremist when he 
said, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

The signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were extremists. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson became an 
extremist when he used the prestige of his 
office to urge Congress to enact certain laws, 

Joan of Arc was an extremist when she 
commanded and led an army. 

George Washington was an extremist when 
he assumed command of the Revolutionary 
Army. 

The writers of the U.S. Constitution were 
extremists. They went to extreme length to 
enact a Just and protective law. 

‘Theodore Roosevelt was an extremist when 
he said, “Let not a guilty man escape.” 

Members of Congress who voted for the 
declaration of war against Germany were ex- 
tremists, Indirectly, they were authorizing 
the use of extreme means in support of a 
principle. 

I believe Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower used 
extreme means at various times in order to 
win, or support a principle and, therefore, is 
an extremist. 

The opinion of a large number of people 
1s that the advocates and supporters of the 
present bill for equal rights are extremists. 

All sit-ins, lay-ins, mass demonstrators, 
mass picketing, advocates of violence of any 
kind, are misdirected extremists. 

In the opinion of many people, Governors 
Scranton, Rockefeller, and Romney are ex- 
tremists because they apparently used every 
available means to prevent the nomination 
of Senator Gotpwaren for President, 

In fact, all great men and women of re- 
corded history were extremist at one time 
or another for a particular cause or purpose. 

An extremist is a person who refuses to 
anesthetize his conscience of right and wrong 
for expediency or gain —K.J.C. 

Conumsus, 

P.S.—Franklin D. Roosevelt was one of the 
greatest extremists of American history. He 
even tried to pack the U.S. Supreme Court, 
yet he received the majority of the votes in 
all but two States —K.J.0. 


Nobel Peace Prize Should Be Awarded 
Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 

Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, no per- 
son in the world has done more for the 
peace of the world than Herbert Hoover. 
His heroic efforts in this regard began 
over half a century ago. Yet year after 
year the Committee which controls the 
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award of the Nobel Prize for Peace has 
ignored Mr. Hoover. I think Members 
of this Congress, because of the world- 
wide prestige which the award carries, 
have a proper right to express concern 
that Mr. Hoover's magnificent contribu- 
tions have gone for so long unrecog- 

and unrewarded. Fortunately 
there is a way for them to express their 
concern, 

The award is distributed by the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Committee, Oslo, Norway, 
in conformity with the will of Dr. Alfred 
Nobel, of November 27, 1895. The docu- 
ment provides that members of the par- 
liaments and governments of any nation 
may make nominations for the award. 
A simple letter to the Committee is suffi- 
cient to make the nomination. The 
Members of the Congress are respectfully 
urged in this manner to nominate Mr, 
Hoover for the 1965 award. 

For the benefit of editors who may 
wish to comment editorially on this sug- 
gestion, it is desired to point out that 
another group of Americans also is qual- 
ifed to make the nomination under the 
Nobel will. These are university full 
Professors of potitical science, law, his- 
tory, and philosophy. It is hoped that 
many of these at American universities 
might join in the nomination. 

The following informative letter re- 
specting this subject appeared in the 
Palo Alto, Calif., Times on August 10: 

‘Hoover URGED vor PEACE PRIZE 
Enrror o THE Tres: 

Former President Herbert Hoover's 90th 
birthday on August 10 is a good occasion to 
remind the American people of the great 
humanitarian work Hoover has performed 
in the service of mankind. 

During and after two world wars Herbert 
Hoover has saved more than a billion people 
from starvation. This feat alone will endear 
his name not only to those saved by his 
Action, but to the rest of mankind as well. 

Occasionally smear attacks which main- 
tained that Herbert Hooyer was responsible 
for the world depression, beginning in 1929, 
sould never deprive him of his deeply estab- 
lished reputation as one of the great hu- 
Manitarians of the 20th century. 

‘Those slanderous attacks have long since 
heen proved as vicious fabrications, con- 
trary to the hard facts of life. Not only was 
Hoover's administration not responsible for 
the world depression, it was President Hoover 
&nd nobody else who took the first steps to 
heal the economic wounds following the New 
York stock market's black Friday of 1929. 

In the four volumes of his work “An 
American Epic” Herbert Hoover has re- 
counted the facts of his relief work from 
1914 to 1946. ‘These four volumes are al- 
Teady a standard source of American history 
from which generations of future historians 
Will benefit. 

In the light of such achievements over s 
Period of more than 40 years, 
Strange that Herbert Hoov 
never been proposed to the Nobel Peace 
Prize Committee in Oslo. It is not too late 
to do this now. Since—according to the 
Nobel Prize statute—every American full pro- 
fessor of philosophy, history, and social 
Science as well as every member of Congress 
and the Interparliamentary Union has the 
Tight to nominate a candidate for the Nobel 
Peace Prize, a large and impressive list of 
American sponsors of Herbert Hoover's 
candidacy for the Peace Prize of 1965 should 
be easy to be collected. I cannot envisage 
2 better way to celebrate Herbert Hoover's 
90th birthday. 
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An “American Committee for the Promo- 
tion of Herbert Hoover as Candidate for the 
Peace Nobel Prize 1965” might be a useful 
vehicle to achieve this goal. 

JULIUS EPSTEIN. 

Pato Arto. 


The following additional details re- 
specting the Nobel Peace Prize have been 
furnished to me by the Library of 
Congress: 

‘Tue Nose. Peace PRIZE 

The Norwegian Nobel Committee ts, in 
conformity with the will of Dr. Alfred Nobel, 
of November 27, 1895, entrusted with the 
distribution of one of the five prizes, the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

The other four prizes (physics, chemistry, 
medicine and literature) are awarded by 
Swedish institutions. 

‘The task of the Nobel Committee of the 
Norwegian Parliament is based on the fol- 
lowing passage in Dr. Nobel's will: A com- 
mittee of five persons to be elected by the 
Norwegian Storting (parliament) is to dis- 
tribute annually one share of the income of 
the Fund “to the person who shall have 
most or best promoted the fraternity of na- 
tions and the abolishment or reduction of 
standing armies, and the formation and ex- 
tension of peace congresses.” He declared 
it further to be his express desire that, in 
the awarding of prizes, no consideration 
whatever should be paid’ to the nationality 
of the candidates. 

Candidates for the peace prize—as for all 
Nobel Prizes—must be in writing 
before February 1 of each year, by a duly 
qualified Any of the following per- 
sons are held to be duly qualified to present 
candidates for the peace prize: 

1. Members and former members of the 
Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment, as well as the advisers appointed by 
the Norwegian Nobel Institute. 

2. Members of the parliaments and gov- 
ernments of any nation, as well as members 
af the! Interpaciiamentary Volon 

Members of the International Arbitra- 
tion Court at The Hague. 

4, Members of the Council of the Perma- 
nent International Peace Bureau at Geneva. 

5. Members and associates of the Institut 
de Droit International. 

6. University professors of political science 
and of law, of history and 

Persons who have received the Nobel 
Pence Prize. 

Direct personal applications for the prize 
cannot be taken into consideration. 

Every written work, to qualify for the 


of any 
candidate's name is made must be stated in 
writing and handed in along with the neces- 
sary documents. 

‘The prize may be awarded to institutions 
or associations. A prize may be divided 
equally between two candidates. 

No work shall have a prize awarded to it 
unless it has been proved by the test of 
experience, or by the examination of ex- 
perts, to possess the preeminent excellence 
that is manifestly signified by the terms in 
Dr. Nobel's will. If it is deemed that none 
of the works attains to the standard of ex- 
cellence referred to, the prize shall be with- 
held until the following year. Should it be 
ound impossible even then to confer the 
prize, the amount in question shall be added 
to the main fund, provided, however, that 
four members of the Committee may not 
propose that two-thirds of the prize sum 
shall instead be carried over to a special 
fund for the Committee. 

‘The prize is distributed on the anniversary 
of the death of the founder, the 10th of 
December. 


The first award of the Nobel Prize took 
place in 1901. The prizes for the years after 
1929 have been awarded as follows: 
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Prank B. Kellogg, 1929. 

Lars O. Söderblom, archbishop of 
Sweden, 1930. 

Miss Jane Addams and Prof, Nicholas 
‘Murray Butler, 1931. 

Sir Norman Angell, 1933. 

Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, 1934. 

Karl von Ossietzky, 1935. 

Carlos Saavedra Lamas, 1936. 

Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 1937. 

‘The Nansen Office, Geneva, 1938. 

Comité tnternational de la Croix-Rouge, 
Geneva, 1944. 

Cordell Hull, 1945. 

Emily Green Balch and John Mott, 1946. 

American Friends Service Committee and 
Friends Service Council, 1947. 

Lord John Boyd Orr of Brechin, 1949. 

Ralph Bunche, 1950. 

Léon Jouhaux, 1951. 

Albert Schweitzer, 1952. 

C. Marshall, 1953. 

Office of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, 1954. 

Lester B. Peareon, 1957. 

Georges Pire, 1958. 

Philip Noel-Baker, 1959. 

Albert John Luthuli, 1960. 

Dag Hammarskjoid (posthumously), 1961. 

Dr, Linus O. Pauling (deferred 1962 prize) 
and International, 1963. 

Cross and the League of Red Cross 
Societies. 

‘The Nobel Peace Prize cannot be awarded 
to a deceased person unless a qualified pro- 
posal has been received prior to his death. 
‘The relevant paragraph in the statutes of 
the Nobel Foundation runs as follows (in 
translation from Swedish) “Works by de- 
ceased persons cannot be considered for the 
prize; however, if the death (of the person) 
takes place after a proposal has been made 
according to the rules, a prize may be award- 
ed.” 


Counting the Votes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
election day approaches, it seems timely 
for me to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the achievement of a San Diego 
firm which has been devoting consider- 
able attention to the problem of obtain- 
Sida count of the standard paper 


Cubic Corp., of San Diego, has devel- 
oped an electronic tallier that will count 
ballots five times as fast as the manual 
counting system previously used. The 
talliers will be used for the first time in 
the November general election in San 
Diego and Riverside Counties in Califor- 
nia, and I predict that they will be used 
on a nationwide basis in the near future. 

The Cubic company’s progress in this 
line carries an incidental benefit to San 
Diego. For it means that this forward- 
looking firm—once almost wholly de- 
pendent on work under Federal Govern- 
ment contracts—has successfully diversi- 
fied its production in a manner that 
other companies might do well to 
emulate. 

‘The Wall Street Journal for Monday, 
July 20, offers details on the tallying ma- 
chines which should be of interest to 
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every voter and officeholder. I offer this 

article for inclusion in the RECORD: 

NEW Euecrrowic VOTING Gran Mar BE CHEAP- 
ER THAN OLDER Macrives—Gronata To TEST 
CARD SYSTEM LINKED TO COMPUTER; TALLIER 
Device Reans WRITTEN BALLOT 

(By Frederick C. Klein) 

Georgia voters in suburban De Kalb County 
near Atlanta will cast their ballots in the 
State's September 9 primary by punching 
holes in computer cards inserted in a device 
the size of a brief case. 

In San Diego County, Calif., voters will 
mark paper ballots by hand as usual in No- 
vember but the votes will be counted by new 
electronic talliers that are expected to do the 
fob five times as fast as the manual counting 
previously used and with less than a third as 
many election workers. 

‘These devices are among a number of new 
electronic voting and tallying systems going 
into wide use for the first time this year. 
De Kalb County's punchcard machines sell 
for as little as $150 a unit. The cards are 
then fed into a conventional data processing 
machine at a central place to count the 
vote. San Diego's electronic tallfer, an al- 
ternative system relying on electronic read- 
ing of ink-marked ballots, is also relatively 
cheap. Both kinds of systems pose a chal- 
lenge to the closet-sized pull-lever machines 
in wide use since the end of World War II; 
‘they cost $1,500 or more a unit. 

It’s estimated that 65 percent of the more 
than 70 million votes likely to be cast na- 
tionally this November will be registered or 
counted by machines, up from about 50 per- 
cent of the 68.4 million votes cast in the 
1960 general election. The great majority of 
‘this year's machine votes will be entered on 
the mechanical pull-lever devices made by 
Automatic Voting Machine Corp., Jamestown, 
N.Y. and Shoup Voting Machine Corp., New 
York, a subsidiary of General Battery & Ce- 
ramic Corp. 

CLOSE ELECTIONS SPARK MACHINE SALES 

Automatic Voting Machine, which ac- 
counts for about 60 percent of the devices 
now in use, says it expects to sell some 3,000 
units this year, equaling its 1956 record and 
‘up slightly from 1960. Shoup forecasts 1964 
sales of 2,800 units, the same as 1960 and up 
from 2,500 in 1956. Both say sales are being 
spurred by the growing populations of urban 
precincts which already use machines and by 
recent, close elections which have focused 
attention on the inaccuracies of hand count- 
ing. 

St. Cloud, Minn., for example, bought ma- 
chines this year “to avoid those rhubarbs 
over recounts we had here in 1962,” accord- 
ing to John Streitz, city clerk. It took Min- 
nesota 414 months to elect a Governor that 
year. 

Despite their sales forecasts this year, the 
two leading voting machine makers express 
concern over the new electronic devices being 
tested. “Electronics seems to be a magic 
word,” concedes Morgan O. Doolittle, Auto- 
matio’s sales manager. “We're having to 
work harder for our sales.” Adds Frank 
P. Stone, president of Shoup, “Those new 
outfits are making competition this year 
tougher than ever.” 

FASTEST DEVICES 

Automatic and Shoup produce machines 
that stand 6 feet high and 3 to 5 feet wide, 
weigh between 680 and 900 pounds and sell 
for $1,500 to $1,900 apiece. The voter en- 
ters the machine booth and votes by pulling 
levers beside candidates’ names. Because 
the running tallies these machines keep are 
ayailable immediately when polls close, they 
are the fastest devices on the market. And 
because the paper ballot is eliminated, they're 
considered least susceptible to vote tamper- 
ing. 

But the size, weight and initial cost of 
such machines have prompted some com- 
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munities to seek alternatives. “Our popu- 
lation is growing by about 15,000 a year,” 
says William Osborne, research director of 
Georgia's De Kalb County. “If we wanted 
to keep up with our growth we'd have to 
buy about 25 more of the big machines each 
year. Our warehouse is full of them now 
and we'd have to get another. We can store 
our new machines in a small room. 

De Kalb County's new machines are 500 
Votomatic units, sold by Harris Votomatic, 
Inc., Berkeley, Calif, The Votomatic meas- 
ures only 16 inches long, 13 inches wide, and 
2 inches deep, It was invented by Joseph 
Harris, a retired University of California po- 
litical science professor, The voter inserts 
a blank computer card beneath a printed 
master ballot on the face of the unit and 
then punches out his choices with a pointed 
instrument. ‘The cards are then transported 
to a central data processor which counts 
them at up to 800 a minute. 

Georgia's Fulton County, which includes 
Atlanta, will test the Votomatic this year, 
along with a competitive device called the 
Vote Master, made by Cybernetics General 
Co., San Diego, The latter uses a ballot 
printed directly on a computer card which 
the voter attaches to a cylinder in the 
machine, He views the ballot through a win- 
dow and votes by depressing a handle which 
punches a hole in the card. The Vote Master 
sells for $400. 

‘A drawback of the computer card devices 
is that votes must be transported to a cen- 
tral computer for tallying, delaying the final 
count and requiring additional handling that 
could provide opportunities for tampering. 
Also cities and towns that don’t have com- 
puters available for the tally would have to 
rent them. The cost of a computer count 
of the ballots would run between a half-cent 
and a cent per vote, makers estimate. 

‘The winner of the competition between 
the two new devices “most likely” will get 
an order to supply all of Fulton County, says 
Leon Hay, chief registrar; the county has 
210,000 voters. Also watching the results of 
the new devices’ debut will be Los Angeles 
County. Its 3 million voters constitute the 
largest election unit in the Nation where 
votes still are cast and counted by hand. 
“We'll probably buy machines eventually, 
and when we do it won't be the big ones,” 
says Benjamin Hite, county registrar. “It 
would cost us $36 million to buy them and 
three buildings the size of our Coliseum to 
store them.” 

‘The Harris company says it expects to sell 
a minimum of 8,000 units by November, Its 
device has been approved for use in Call- 
fornia, Oregon, Virginia, and Georgia. Oyber- 
netics General still is “getting the bugs out” 
of its Vote Master, according to Duncan 
Clark, executive vice president, who says all- 
out selling will begin next year. 

‘The other new devices to be inaugurated 
this fall are the electronic tabulators that 
count hand-marked ballots. San Diego is 
testing the Votronics system, made by Cubic 
Corp. of San Diego. It consists of a desk- 
sized counter that sells for $26,900 and tal- 
lies up to 1,500 ballots an hour. 

Charles Sexton, San Diego County reg- 
istrar, says use of the counters will allow 
the county to trim the number of election 
workers in November to 4,800 from the 16,000 
hired for the June primary, resulting in a 
$175,000 saving. In June, the county took 
60 hours to hand count 320,000 ballots. Mr. 
Sexton says it should take about 12 hours to 
tally the 500,000 or so votes in November. 

Cincinnati will count its votes this fall on 
the Coleman Vote Tally system, made by a 
subsidiary of Coleman Engineering Co., Los 
Angeles. It's the biggest of the new models, 
selling for $850,000 and occupying about 
1,000 feet of floor space. But it counts paper 
ballots marked with a special ink at up to 
600 a minute. 

Hamilton County, Ohio, which includes 
Cincinnati, bought two Coleman units. It 
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intends to get rid of 260 mechanical voting 
machines it bought in 1955. “We figured 
the initial outlay for the 3,000 standard ma- 
chines we'd need would be too high,” ex- 
Plains William Kreidler, a member of the 
county's board of elections. With the Cole- 
man counters, the county will reduce its 
election crew to about 5,000 from the usual 
15,000, saving about $250,000 in election-day 
wages. 

Orange County, Calif, which includes 
Santa Ana, also bought two Coleman units 
to use beginning in November. And River- 
side County, Calif., has purchased 24 of the 
Votronics tallying machines, 

‘The electronic talliers have several advan- 
tages, makers claim. For one, because they 
use regular hand-marked paper ballots, they 
provide easily readable records for recounts 
and require no special voter education to use 
them. Makers argue that voting machines 
scare away some yoters and often result in 
citizens ignoring special questions like bond 
issues and referendums that they wouldn't 
overlook if handed a separate paper ballot. 

A 1960 study by the Greater Toledo (Ohio) 
Municipal League tends to support this 
claim. Voting on a special school tax issue 
Was about 15 percent less in precincts with 
machines than in those that used paper 
ballots. 


“The Federal Excise Tax on Automo- 
biles”’—Statement of Representative 
Charles E. Chamberlain, of Michigan, 
Before the General Hearings on the Fed- 
eral Excise Tax Structure, Committee 
on Ways and Means, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C., July 27, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent hearings on the Federal excise 
tax system held by the Committee on 
‘Ways and Means have aroused a good 
deal of interest and hope throughout the 
country in the prospect of long overdue 
tax reform in this-area. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish 
to call to the attention and consideration 
of my colleagues and the American 
people the reasons set forth in my state- 
ment to the committee revealing the 
compelling need to reduce or repeal the 
10-percent excise tax on automobiles 
which in the opinion of many people 
establish it as one of the excises most de- 
serving of remedial tax legislation. 

The statement follows: 

“Tue FEDERAL Exctse Tax ON AUTOMOBILES"— 
STATEMENT or REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES E. 
CHAMBERLAIN, OF MICHIGAN, BEFORE THE 
GENERAL HEARINGS ON THE FEDERAL EXCISE 
‘Tax STRUCTURE, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
Mrans, HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASH- 
mvaTon, D.C., JULY 27, 1964 
Mr; Chairman, it will come as no great sur- 

prise to the members of this committee who 

have patiently and sympathetically listened 
to my pleadings and protests in past years 
against the archaic and inequitable excise 
tax system, that I come before you again to- 

day to argue especially for reform of the 10- 

percent excise tax on passenger automobiles. 
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‘This I do, not only in behalf of the welfare 
of automotive workers, stockholders, and 
management in particular, but also in be- 
halt of the welfare of the entire economy, for 
it is surely one of the truisms of our eco- 
nomic life that the auto industry is the bell- 
wether of the health of the Nation’s econ- 
omy. As I stated in my remarks on the 
floor of the House last month protesting the 
extension of the so-called temporary excise 
tax rates, I can offer no new or startling rea~ 
sons for the reduction or repeal of the auto 
excise tax, but can only reiterate the argu- 
ments that have been made in years past, in 
times of recession and prosperity, for I am 
satisfied they are still valid today. 

‘The case for the reduction or repeal of the 
10-percent excise tax on automobiles like 
most of the other excises, is self-evident. 
The reasons for imposing such a penalty 
upon the Nation's key consumer industry 
having long ago expired, it is simply a ques- 
tion of the Government's discharging its re- 
sponsibility to end such a tax inequity. Un- 
fortunately, however, taxes, like fat, are easi- 
er to put on than to take off; and it is never 
enough merely to point out a tax inequity 
without setting forth additional reasons to 
show why it is in the best interests of the 
Government to adopt a fairer system of tax- 
ation. 

‘An excise or commodity tax has as its nec- 
essary resvit the shifting of consumer de- 
mand away from certain and serv- 
ices. During World War II and the Korean 
war such taxes were sought to discourage 
especially the use of transportation facilities 
and vehicles. Since then, some relief in this 
area has been granted. In 1962, the 10- 
percent rate on rail and bus fares was elim- 
inated and the 10-percent rate on air travel 
reduced 5 percent, and yet the full wartime 
10-percent rate still remains on the chief 
source of transportation, the automobile. 
However desirable as this tax relief was, by 
refusing to include reform of the auto excise 
tax, the discrimination against the auto 
consumer was ately increased, 
‘The fact that today revenues collected from 
the auto excise tax account for some 40 per- 
cent of all revenue collected from all the 
excise taxes here under discussion amply 
testifies to the burden placed on the auto 
economy. When the purpose of such a tax 
was to curtail transportation and nonstra~ 
tegic consumption, a tax which singled out 
the auto industry was understandable. To- 
day, when the only purpose of such a tax Is to 
collect revenue, it is eminently unfair and 
unjustified to discriminate against a single 
commodity. And, during a time when there 
4s so much concern for getting the economy 
moving, such a tax is not only unfair and 
unjustified, but unsound economically. 

In compliance with the committee's in- 
structions, I shall try to make some general 
comments so far as I am able, not being a 
Professional economist, upon how the auto 
excise tax measures up to certain of the cri- 
teria established by the committee to evalu- 
ate the performance of these excise taxes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE AUTO EXCISE TAX AMONG 
CONSUMERS BY INCOME LEVELS 

Prof. Otto Eckstein, in his statements to 
the committee has asserted that “The best 
working assumption is to assume that all 
income classes pay about the same fraction 
of their income in these excises, that taken 
as a whole, they are proportionate taxes.” 1 
Granting that this generalization may be 
substantially correct with respect to all the 
excises, there is sufficient evidence, I believe, 
to suggest that low and middle income per- 
sons bear a significant part of the burden of 
the auto excise tax. As of 1963, it is esti- 


1 Hearings before the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Ways and Means on the 
Federal excise tax structure (88th Cong., 24 
sess., pt. IT, p. 23). 
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mated that 80 percent of American families 
own one or more automobiles. Of that 
group, 56 percent of the families with an an- 
nual income of less than $4,000 own one or 
more automobiles, and 74 percent of families 
with an annual income of between $4,000 
and $5,000 own one or more automobiles. 
Families with an income under $7,500 a year 
purchased over 30 percent of all the new cars 
sold in 1962. At this point in the record, I 
would include several charts taken from the 
1964 edition of “Automobile Facts and Fig- 
ures” which provide this information in 
greater detail. 


Household income of new car buyers 


Under $3,000. 
$3,000 to $4,099. 
$5,000 to $7,499. 
87,500 to $9,999. 
$10,000 to $14,999. 
$15,000 to $19,999_ 
$20,000 to $24,999. 
$25,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 and over. 
No reply_... 


THE EFFECT OF EXCISE TAX ON AUTOMOBILE 
SALES 


Undoubtedly, many factors influence the 
auto market. While it is not possible to 
ascertain tho exact Impact of this tax upon 
sales, it 1s clear that 1t does have a depress- 
ing effect * * * otherwise, the tax would not 
have been levied in the first place. Any tax 
that increases the price of a commodity by 
hundreds of dollars cannot help but have an 
effect on the sales appeal of the product. 
And this 1s true both in good economic years 
and bad. 

Prof. Douglas H. Eldridge pointed out to 
the committee that “A heavy excise tax on 
automobiles * * * would result in some 
contraction in output and less use of steel, 
rubber and other automobile components. 
With less demands for these products, spe- 
clalized productive factors in the supporting 
industries will also tend to suffer declines in 
‘their incomes,” It is not difficult to quickly 
grasp the interrelatedness of the auto econ- 
omy to the other major sectors of the econ- 
omy. Automobile production utilizes 21 per- 
cent of all steel, 61 percent of all rubber, 82 
percent of all zine, 13 percent of all alumi- 
num, 49 percent of all lead, and 58 percent 
of all upholstery leather sold in the United 
States. 

‘One business in every six is automotive. 

One of every five retail dollars is spent for 
automotive products. 

One of every seven workers—11,600,000 
people—are employed in highway transport 
industries. 

Automobiles are owned by 80 percent of 
U.S. families. 

‘This interrelatedness is clearly evident also 
in reports of the unemployment rates in 
labor market areas that are major automo- 
bile manufacturing centers employing 10,000 
or more workers. At this point in the record 
I would like to insert a chart comparing the 
‘unemployment rates of March 1964 with 


#Ibid., p. 38. 
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those of March 1961. The impact of a good 
car year for the economy of these areas is 
unmistakable, It is essential to the con- 
tinued health of the economy that all ob- 
stacles to its growth and stability be removed. 


Insured unemployment rates in labor market 
areas that are major automobile manu- 
facturing centers 
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ree: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Bocirtty, Washington, D.C, June 12, 104. 
‘THR “BUSINESS COST” EFFECT OF THE AUTO 

EXCISE TAX 
The auto excise tax directly adds to the 

business cost of any business that purchases 
a motor vehicle for its operation * * * and 
this, of course, includes Federal and State 
governments as well. Certainly the auto 
excise tax for many businesses represents 
as much an added business cost as does a 
tax on other office machines. In addition, 
it should also be remembered that the auto 
‘excise tax represents to some degree a “busi~ 
ness cost” to every one of the 41 million per- 
sons who depend upon automobiles for 
transportation to work. 

ADMINISTRATION OF AUTO EXCISE TAX 


‘The auto excise tax has the virtue of being 
perhaps one of the least problematic to ad- 
minister when compared with certain of the 
other excises. There is little difficulty in de- 
fining the commodity to be taxed nor at 
what point the tax is to be levied, However, 
should the committee decide to recommend 
the reduction or repeal of the auto excise 
tax it would be necessary, I believe, to insure 
that such action would not unintentionally 
have a disruptive influence on the economy. 
A serious drag on the auto economy might 
well develop if there was a long lapse of 
time between the announcement of the com- 
mittee’s proposed legislation and the Presi- 
dent's signing the bill into law. Conse- 
quently, it 1s extremely important, I believe, 
that any changes in the excise tax rates be 
made effective retroactively to the date the 
committee announces its intention to con- 
sider legislation, I am aware that the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association is making 
a recommendation as to how this matter 
might best be worked out and I would 
strongly urge the committee to examine this 
aspect of excise tax reform before legisla- 
tion ís recommended. 

‘A word might be added at this juncture 
with respect to the operation of any reduc- 
tion in this tax. It has been often asked: 
Should this tax be reduced, would this re- 
duction be passed on to the consumers? I 
have directed this question to the major 
automotive companies and they, in letters 
from Mr. Roy Abernethy, president of Amer- 
ican Motors Corp; Mr. F. W. Misch, vice 
president of Chrysler Corp.; Mr. Henry Ford 
II, chairman of the Ford Motor Co.; and 
Mr. John F, Gordon, president of General 
Motors Corp., have unanimously responded 
that it would be their recommendation to 
their dealers that the full amount of the 
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tax reduction be deducted from the price 
of the automobile. ‘The highly competitive 
nature of the auto market would undoubt- 
edly serve to insure that this would be the 
case. 

A “PROGRESSIVE” AUTO EXCISE TAX? 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one or 
two additional comments. I noted with par- 
ticular interest. the chairman's question? 
during the panel discussion which the com- 
mittee held with various tax scholars which 
seemed to explore the possibility that the 
excise tax on automobiles up to a certain 
price might be reduced or repealed, while 
maintained on vehicles with a higher price, 
thereby attempting to reintroduce the dis- 
tinction between luxury and necessary com- 
modities, Whether this approach would 
achieve the desired results or would only 
tend to blunt the stimulation to the econ- 
omy generally of an across-the-board reduc- 
tion, I am not prepared to judge at this time. 
The difficulty might well be in determining 
what was a luxury car and what was not, and 
this, of course, could raise difficulties in tax 
administration, 

THE “MULTIPLIER EFFECT” OF EXCISE TAX 

‘REDUCTION 


Correspondingly, I was interested also in 
the chairman's question * about the possible 
so-called “multiplier effect” of an excise tax 
reduction. I had earlier this year sought in- 
formation on this point from the Department 
of the Treasury, since the existence of such 
a “multiplier effect” was constantly used as 
an argument in favor of the recent cut in 
income taxes. In that regard it was claimed 
by the chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, Senator Dovatas of Ilinois, that, 

“An $8 billion tax cut with a multiplier of 
three to four times would increase the gross 
national product by $24 to $32 billion, Taxes 
at (an estimated) 20 percent would bring in 
added revenues of from $4.8 to $6.4 billion. 
‘The net cost of an $8 billion cut would be 
only from $1.6 to $3.2 billion.” (Washington 
Post, Feb. 24, 1963.) 

‘Using this formula, I calculated Inst year 
that the actual loss of revenue following a 
return to the 7-percent World War II auto 
excise tax rate would be somewhere between 
$90 and $180 million and not the $430 mil- 
lion claimed by the Department of the Treas- 
ury. Consequently, this year I asked the 
Secretary of the Treasury to comment upon 
what the impact of this excise tax reduction 
would have, in terms of its probable “mul- 
tiplier effect.” In a letter dated May 23, 
1964, I was informed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 

“We do not have estimates of the ‘multi- 
plier effect’ of excise changes * * *, At this 
point the Treasury 1s currently studying the 
economic effects of excises. We are, of 
course, expecting to obtain considerable in- 
formation from the forthcoming Ways and 
Means Committee hearings * * *, From 
these and other findings of the committee, 
we will be able to refine our own research 
data regarding excise taxes.” 

While I was not a little surprised that the 
‘Treasury Department had no information on 
this aspect, I was gratified to note that Pro- 
fessor Eckstein acknowledged* that there 
would be additional revenues created as a 
result of a substantial reduction in an ex- 
cise tax, I am informed by the Treasury 
this year that if the auto excise tax were to 
revert to the 7-percent World War II rate, 
this would mean a loss of $520 million in tax 
receipts. In other words, automobile con- 
sumers would save $520 million on their pur- 
chases and would be free to spend this 
amount on other goods and services which, 
im turn, would generate tax revenues from 
other sources. It is fair to assume, then, 


Ibid., p. 90. 
* Tbid., p. 92. 
* Ibid. 
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that because of this fact, because of the 
so-called “multiplier effect,” the actual loss 
of tax revenues would be substantially less 
than the $520 million figure. It is appar- 
ently Professor Eckstein’s view that the re- 
duction or repeal of the auto excise tax 
would have such a significant effect on the 
economy that it.should be reserved only for 
periods of recession as a countercyclical wea- 
pon. I have, of courso, since first becoming 
à Member of Congress, argued for such tax 
rellef both in times of recession and pros- 
perity. But so far, nothing has been done. 
It reminds me of a “hole in the roof” situn- 
tion: While the sun is shining, there is no 
need to fix it; and it cannot be patched 
while it is raining. When business and pro- 
duction are good, it is sald there 1s no need 
to reduce taxes; and we cannot let go of 
the money when we need it ṣo badly to fin- 
ance the Federal Government. It does not 
seem to me to follow that we should only 
help the economy in times of recession, but, 
in fact, 1f we are to help avoid a new reces- 
sion, wo should be taking off all the drags on 
the economy that we can without further 
delay. 

EXCISE TAX REDUCTION AND FOREIGN AUTO- 

MOBILES 


I would make one further comment should 
the committee decide to reform the auto 
excise tax, and especially should the com- 
mittee recommend that relief be granted to 
only low-priced cars. Should that happen, 
it would, of course, not only benefit the sales 
of low-priced American cars, but also of low- 
priced foreign-made cars. In the event 
of any reduction, therefore, I would suggest 
that the committee consider not reducing the 
tax on forelgn-made automobiles. This I 
propose not out of adherence to a doctrinaire 
protectionist trade policy, but simply in rec- 
ognition of the extremely heavy taxes placed 
upon American cars in foreign countries, 
By keeping the full excise tax on foreign 
cars sold in this country, we would have a 
lever, a bargaining tool, to try to reduce the 
tariffs on American cars in foreign countries. 
‘This could only have a salutary effect upon 
our balance-of-payments situation. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, in this Congress this com- 
mittee approved an $11 billion reduction in 
Personal and corporate income taxes. While 
^ great deal was sald about tax reform, this 
bill was preeminently a straight tax cut 
Justified on the sole grounds of economic 
growth. It Is now being said that to prevent 
economic stagnation in the future It will be 
necessary to have periodic tax reductions. 

This committee has now before it an op- 
portunity to effect long needed tax reform 
which at the same time can only have a bene- 
ficial effect on the health of the Nation's 
economy. Certainly during the time when 
the Federal Government finds it possible and 
desirable to reduce taxes it cannot in good 
faith ignore its past commitments to re- 
move the added tax burdens imposed on 
those who assumed them during periods of 
national emergency. 

I share the view of those who believe it 
would be well if the field of sales and excise 
taxation were reserved to State and local gov- 
ernments. If this were done it might well 
reduce the need and demand for massive 
Federal assistance requiring heavy Federal 
taxes. However, should the committee con- 
clude that some type of Federal tax in this 
field is necessary, I would strongly suggest 
that it be a uniform tax on all manufac- 
tured goods rather than a selective tax dis- 
criminating against certain goods in favor 
of others. I am, of course, not unmindful of 
the difficulties of writing such a general ex- 
cise tax law, but I can only conclude it would 
be preferable in terms of equity to the pres- 
ent system. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the 
committee for instituting these hearings and 
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express my appreciation for the opportunity 
to appear today, I have long supported ef- 
forts aimed at reexamining and reforming 
the entire excise tax system because I believe 
such action could well result in one of the 
most deserving, beneficial, and sound accom- 
plishments of any Congress in a number of 
years. 


Sargent Shriver Speaks at Georgetown 
Commencement 
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HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on. 
June 8, 1964, a memorable commence~ 
ment address was delivered at George- 
town University by an outstanding 
American, Sargent Shriver. 

Few men in America today have made 
a greater contribution to the improve- 
ment of our foreign policy, in action 
overseas, than Sargent Shriver, 

The message which he delivered to 
Georgetown graduates in June is not 
only a statement of his personal philos- 
ophy, but also an inspiring call to young 
Americans to answer their country’s 
needs for service today. 

The fuil text of Mr, Shriver’s address 
follows; 

ADDRESS OF SARGENT SHRIVER AT THE 185TH 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OP GEORGETOWN 
UNIveRstry, JUNE 8, 1964 
It is embarrassing for me today to confess 

that I remember only one quotation from 

St. Ignatius, Fortunately it is only one 

word: “‘magis'—''more,"" 

‘The watchword of the Jesuit order has al- 
ways been: Ad majorem Del gloriam. But 
Ignatius was a man of action, His personal 
watchword was magis: More. More work, 
more sacrifice, more men to serve the greater 
glory of God. 

And that is my message now. 
more, 

We need more men and women schooled 
in the tradition of Ignatius and Xavier. We 
need more like the 238 Peace Corps yolun- 
teers now serving overseas who came from 
Jesuit schools. And we need more like the 
88 Peace Corps volunteers who studied at 
Georgetown, who are serving in towns and 
villages of 23 countries in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. I have seen them work. I 
can testify to thelr spirit and dedication. 

As a matter of fact these robes I am wear- 
ing here today are evidence of their dedica- 
tion. ‘These were given to me at Chutalong- 
korn University by the Foreign Minister of 
‘Thailand, He was awarding me an honorary 
degree to honor the Peace Corps and the 265 
volunteers serving in Thailand. Three of 
those volunteers studied here at Georgetown. 
In his speech commending them, the, For- 
eign Minister called the Peace Corps "the 
most powerful idea in recent times,” 

Let me tell you about 8 other volunteers—8 
of the first 300 volunteers for Ethiopia who 
took their Peace Corps training here at 
Georgetown. I last saw them in the little 
provincial town of Debra Marcos, near the 
blue Nile, in October 1962: We sent men only 
to that post because it was considered the 
most difficult, most isolated one in Ethiopia. 
I will never forget the rocky ride from the 
strip of grass on which we landed to their 
school—the cobblestones on the main street 
were put in with the smooth side down and 
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the pointed, spike side up. I wondered how 
these eight men, thrown together like that, 
without any American women around, would 
get along. 

Here is what one of them, Dick Lipez, 
wrote recently, “Through some unimagina- 
ble fluke we get along. We were not only 
friends, but we stimulated one another in- 
tellectually in a way that perhaps no eight 
people In the same house ever have. Last 
year, I did more reading and more talking 
about what I had read than during any 
3 years of college. We talked politics end- 
lessly, we talked about history, travel, 
fports, women, literature.” The liberals, 
he said, became more conservative and the 
conservatives more liberal. “If anyone in 
Lock Haven, Pa.” Dick wrote, “discovered 
four or five men sitting around a Coleman 
lantern in the middle of the night reading 
and talking about poetry, the scandal 
would shake the town from the first island 
bridge to Crow's Diner.” 

‘Those eight men who went from this 
campus in 1962 to Debra Marcos, Ethiopia, 
are now coming home. One of them, à 
White boy from Alabama, has volunteered 
to teach in an all-Negro slum high school in 
Washington, D.C. Another will work for 
the Peace Corps. All of them are interested 
in the war on poverty, Why in this? 

Dick Lipes in his letter tried to explain 
why they were coming home with a new 
sense of responsibility, “Peace Corps life 
tempers one by its sheer and irresistible 
intensity,” he says. They look forward to 
coming home, but “missing,” he says, will 
be “the adventure, the thrill that none of 
‘us will ever be able to live again with such 
intensity, such freedom. We had great 
Tesponsibilities—to our students, to one 
Another, to ourselves—and in meeting these 
responsibilities we found a kind of freedom 
greater than any we could have imagined.” 

Soon Dick Lipez will be home, and so will 
8,000 of our first volunteers. You will see 
how much they have learned. They have 
learned about the world—not in an abstract 
Way, not in books, but in service—in service 
of the poor: the poor in education, the poor 
in health, the poor in spirit. They have 
learned how to serve. They have learned 
Tesponsibility. They are coming home 
feeling responsible for their own country. 
They now feel responsible for poverty in 
America. 

My question today is: Why should they? 
Why should you? Why should I? Presi- 
dent Johnson has made me responsible for 
doing something about poverty, But who is 
really responsible for poverty—who is re- 
Sponsible for the poor? 

Is Georgetown University responsible for 
the poor? Is it responsible even for the poor 
of the Nation's Capital—the community In 
Which the university was born and has grown 
to international eminence? Its primary re- 
sponsibility is surely to its students and to 
the educational process. Our academic 
gowns remind us of the high educational 
Purposes of the university. Is it fair to ask 
it to distract itself from these noble pur- 
Poses? 

Is this faculty responsible for the poor? 
Surely, the task of educating young men and 
Women should consume practically all its 
time and energy, Are the students of this 
‘University responsible? What time do they 
have to spare when they should devote them- 
Selves fully to their studies—to the academic 
excellence this Nation needs and this school 
must require? 

Are the alumni responsible? You are 
about to become alumni. I am told that 40 
Percent of you will go straight to graduate 
School, 28 percent of you will enter the 
Armed Forces, and 32 percent of you will 
take on jobs in business, in teaching, or in 
Government. How responsible for the poor 
can you be while embarking on such com- 
Mmendable pursuits and professions? A law- 
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yer's first responsibility 1s to his client, a 
doctor's is to his patient. These are high 
professional duties, Then what about the 
businessman? His duty is to make profits 
for his stockholders, his partners, his family. 
Even his duty to his alma mater, to a school 
like this, may strain his resources. 

Who then is responsible for the poor? 
‘That leaves only the poor themselves, But 
they. cannot all be responsible for their 
poverty. One-third of today's poor are chil- 
dren, Can anyone claim they came to be 
poor because they are lazy, shiftless, drunken, 
or profligate? They were born poor. And 
most of their parents were born into poverty. 
You will find millions of American children 
who represent the third or fourth generation 
of poverty in their families. We cannot hold 
these children responsible. 

Many of the poor are Negroes. They are 
born with a legacy worse than mere poverty. 
They are born with the mark of slavery and 
discrimination—with skin that for five gen- 
erations has shut doors to them, The old 
signs “Irish Not Wanted” are gone now, but 
the doors of many schools and many jobs 
and many neighboroods are not yet open to 
someone whose skin is black, A Negro can- 
not be held responsible for the color that 
God gave him, Who, then, is responsible? 
Is anyone responsible? You can point to me 
and say President Johnson made you ro- 
sponsible. But to have you do that makes 
me feel like Lady Astor on the sinking ship 
Titanic, As the iceberg crashed through the 
ship's wall, she said, “I asked for ice, but 
this is ridiculous.” 

Poverty is like an iceberg. Although sub- 
merged, cold, and impersonal, it can crash 
into our ives. When a woman is attacked 
on a city street, when a gang holds up a 
subway car, when a bystander is killed in a 
riot, when lttle girls are bombed in a 
church, we suddenly feel one cutting edge 
of poverty, 

Poverty is like an iceberg because if It 
chills us, it freezes our hearts, It makes us 
cold and impersonal, It is so frightening 
that we turn our eyes away from the human 
constituents of poverty, the people who are 
drowning in the sew of poverty—the men 
without jobs, the mothers without a man, 
or money, the children on the streets, These 
are the one who feel the sharpest edge of 
poverty, 

The worst news story of the year was 
about the murder of a woman in New York 
who could have been saved by onlookers, 
But not 1 of the 38 witnesses came to her aid, 
not 1 raised a hand, not 1 even uttered a cry 
or called the police until it was all over, No 
‘one was ready to go out into the night. No 
one felt responsible. 

‘When we reach this pit, this bottom, there 
can be no way but up. This kind of irre- 
sponsibility is the great pitfall of our com- 
plex modern civilization. The way up and 
out is not easy, But if any graduating class 
should know the answer, if any university 
should teach tt, it should be here. For out of 
the books you read, among the words you 
ponder, are these ancient ones. “For what 
does it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world but suffer the loss of his own soul?” 

‘What will it profit you or me, if we make 
all the money in the world, if we reach the 
height of our professions, even if we earn 
honorary degrees, but we find ourselves in- 
different and our lives narrow? What will it 
profit this university, if after all its good 
education, 1t graduates its students into ir- 
responsibility? 

I wonder what kind of education the Good 
Samaritan had? I suspect that those who 
passed by that miserable man who had been 
thrown among robbers probably had college 
degrees. Certainly they were busy with their 
professions—too busy to take responsibility 
for someone who was dirty, half naked, and 
half dead? 
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We all raise shields against the poor. Then 
we say that poverty is invisible. What Presi- 
dent Johnson is asking us to do is very 
simple, but very hard. He is asking us to 
lower these shields, He is confident that 
once we see what needs to be done, we will 
do it. 

The President's task force for the war on 
poverty is going to do its part. Are you 
going to do your part? Are you, who are 
graduating today going to graduate into re- 
sponsibility? Are you who stay on to study 
and to teach in the years to come going to 
practice responsibility right here at George- 
town? Or are you going to turn your back 
on the hungry and the poor and the strangers 
on our streets here in Washington? 

If you on the faculty tell your students 
that their only responsibility is to their aca- 
demic studies, if you tell them to think of 
themselves solely as students, not as re- 
sponsible citizens, then you are laying the 
pattern for a lifetime of irresponsibility. If 
today students are taught to use thelr books 
as shields, tomorrow they will find their 
professions or their family obligations just 
as effectively shields. That is what I mean 
by graduating as students into irresponsi- 
bility. 

You might say that I am wrong here, that 
the student of today will join the Peace 
Corps tomorrow. I hope so—I have some 
applications handy, That is one way to 
put down your shields and serve your fellow 
man, full time, for a short period of your 
life. And when you come back home, I will 
try to recruit you for the war on poverty. 

When we asked 230 of the first returned 
volunteers, 4 out of 5 said they were inter- 
ested in the war on poverty. Over 30 percent 
sald they were ready right away to volunteer 
for part-time, some even for full-time, serv- 
foe. 

But do we need this period of service 
abroad to learn how to serve at home? If 
we do, then we are in serlous trouble. Be- 
cause the Peace Corps barely scratches the 
surface of our needs, Soon there will be 
10,000 Peace Corps volunteers, But there 
are half a million college graduates this 
year alone, There are over 2 million col- 
lege and university students in our land, 
If 10,000 are to learn responsibility in the 
Peace Corps, and 2 million are to practice 
the irresponsibility of thelr specialties, then 
we are in deep trouble. If we do not com- 
mit ourselves to waging the war on poverty, 
1f you in our universities and student bodies 
and faculties do not commit yourselves to 
this, then the iceberg of poverty is going to 
bring real havoc to our cities, to our back 
doors, yes, even to this university campus. 

You of Georegtown have already taken a 
significant step in the right direction. ‘That 
is, 300 of your students and faculty members 
have started on the “road to responsibility.” 
They volunteered to give some time each 
week—to serve in 24 social action projects in 
this city. 

From an office under the staircase in Healy 
lobby, they go out to work in slum neighbor- 
hoods and schools. They go out to work 
with the children of the slums—those 
behind in school, and those out of school 
and out of work. They do special tutoring, 
organize sports programs, assist in commu- 
nity organizations, serve in understaffed hos- 
pitals and settlement houses. They work 
Saturdays, on week-day afternoons, and 
throughout the summer vacation. 

‘They are learning the hard way, but the 
real way, who the poor are—and what pov- 
erty means. For them statistics take on 
faces, The 60,000 faceless, functional illiter- 
ates of Washington have become people to 
them—boys and girls they are teaching to 
read. Poverty for them has become some- 
thing personal. 

Is this all a distraction from their true 
work as students? I do not think so. Far 
from subverting the educational process, this 
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program, it seems to me, is helping to fulfill 
it, In accepting responsibility for poverty, 
and for the great social problems of our na- 
tional life, these 300 Georgetown volunteers 
are pointing the way to a great new frontier 
in American education: ‘The frontier of 
service. By serving in this way these men 
and women will not only be better Amer- 
jeans: They will be better doctors, better 
lawyers, better businessmen, better foreign 
service officers. 

The very nature of a profession is service. 
But when do students learn this most essen- 
tial part? Medical students are too busy 
with intensive studies in medical school. A 
course in professional, legal responsibility is 
‘usually offered in the law school curriculum, 
but not required. But what can be co 
veyed there about s lawyer's or a doctor's 
duty to the poor—compared with what these 
Georgetown volunteers are experiencing? 
‘These volunteers are learning the compas- 
sion without which no profession or person 
is complete—the compassion that keeps us 
from bypassing the poor. 

‘Take Jules Clavadetcher, a Georgetown stu- 
dent who all this year worked 5 hours a week 
at All Soul's Unitarian Church with some 
hostile and potentially delinquent Negro 
children. So marked was the good effect 
upon the children that the Jewish women’s 
organization of B'nai B'rith awarded this 
Catholic student its yearly citation for en- 
lightened civic action for youth. Jules 
learned a lot about the problems of race and 
poverty. Perhaps he learned something 
about the ecumenical movement too. 

‘The chairman of your own philosophy de- 
partment, Dr. Jesse Mann, tells me, “I would 
much rather have students in my class 
learning about the philosophy of man by 
working with underprivileged Negro children 
of this city than merely by reading dusty 
volumes of Philosophy 104 in Riggs Library.” 
Any student who is giving up a beer party 
or a dance or a lazy Saturday afternoon in 
fayor of this work is not subverting George- 
town. This program of university service is 
rather the extension of education—the broad- 
ening of education—the deepening of educa- 
tion which we must have if we are to find 
our way through the web of modern tech- 
nology. We must find our way through our 
technical specialties into our full responsi- 
bilities as human . 

Fortunately, the needs of American edu- 
cation and the needs of our war on poverty 
meet at this point. For what you have be- 
‘ust Isunch on a vast 

win this war, And for 
this reason I call upon all of you, students 
and faculty alike, to follow in the footsteps 
of the 300 who have already gone beyond 
these walls to serve in that “other America” 
in our Nation’s Capital. I call upon all the 
colleges and universities of America to join 
in this great effort. But this ts a special 
call to all those colleges and universities, 
which like Georgetown, stand in the shadow 
of the Cross. For this war against poverty 1s 
America’s “holy war.” And If you who rep- 
resent Catholic education in America fail to 
respond, you will deeply wrong yourselves, 
your country, and your faith. 

In our great sacraments, we see the love 
of God for man, Because His word became 
flesh, we vow to try to make the word be- 
come flesh, m our own inadequate lives. 
There is another sacrament that can help 
us learn how to do this, a sacrament that 
can give us the strength to keep on trying 
to do it. Tt is the sacrament of service to 
man-in-need. 

Christ considered this so important that 
He made our final judgment turn, not on the 
number of prayers we say, or the number of 
devotions we attend, but on whether or not 
we are too busy to help Him when He comes 
to us in the garments of the poor. “I was 
‘hungry, and you gave me to eat, I was thirsty, 
and you gave me to drink; I was a stranger 
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and you took mein As long as you did 
it for one of these, the least of my brethren, 
you did it for me.” 

Now it is time, as it has always been time, 
for us to lower our shields, and to see the 
sacrament awaiting us beyond the altar rail, 
outside the campus gates. It is this mission 
to which we are sent, when we leave the 
chapel that stands at the heart of this 
campus. Ite missa est does not mean our 
trivial translation, “It is finished; you can 
go.” And this commencement today does 
not mean: “I've done my share, I can go and 
look after my other business.” It means in- 
stead: “Go and fulfill your mission.” 


A Growing Institation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr, Speaker, one of the 
byproducts in our effort to gain mastery 
in the realm of outer space has been the 
vast amount of knowledge obtained in 
space research which is applicable in 
other fields of endeavor. The problem 
which arose as these new scientific and 
technological discoveries came into being 
concerned the dissemination of this 
knowledge. 

A pilot project aimed at a solution to 
this problem was initiated at Indiana 
University. It is now in its second year, 
the success of the first year of operation 
can be measured by the fact the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration has established similar projects 
in three other areas of the country and 
is contemplating the establishment of 
another. 

‘The value of the Indiana University 
Aerospace Research Application Center 
is described in the following editorial 
which appeared in the Indianapolis 
News on July 22: 

A GROWING INSTITUTION 

The union of scientific research and in- 
dustry as found in the Indiana University 
Aerospace Research Application Center ap- 
parently is a happy one. 

Now in its second year, the center has 
shown substantial increases in membership 
of new companies and in the activities which 
servo industry. ARAC was established to 
make available to industry results of research 
done by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency. 

NASA is, of course, constantly engaged in 
research. Before the center was established 
there were no avenues through which the 
findings of its scientists coud be made avail- 
able for private industry. 

Industry apparently has been eager to take 
advantage of the opportunity, as reflected 
in the fact that member firms now number 
36, including leading companies from coast 
to coast. A large number of important In- 
diana industries also are participating. 

It is not a program which brings about 
flamboyant or well-publicized benefits. But 
it is inevitable that the wedding of pure 
research with practical application by in- 
dustry will bring long-range results of un- 
told economic benefits to Indiana and the 
entire Nation. 

‘The increased activity of ARAC 1s strong 
evidence industry shares in this belief. 
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Supreme Court and Its Apportionment 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr, Speaker, as is 
undoubtedly the situation in most con- 
gressional districts, the decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court on State legislative 
reapportionment handed down on 
June 15 is a subject of great controversy 
among the people whom I represent. 
The majority of those who have ex- 
pressed their concern are apparently 
shocked by the precedent established in 
this decision, There are a few, how- 
ever, who apparently feel that it was a 
wise decision. The fact that I intro- 
duced legislation to correct the decision’s 
intent places me in a position of being 
soundly in opposition to the latter, 

For the purpose of the Recor, I sub- 
mit herewith a statement which I made 
in support of House Journal Resolution 
1060, introduced just 10 days after the 
decision was rendered but not before a 
study and evaluation of the decision was 
completed. My statement follows: 
STATEMENT oF Hon. HaroLD R. COLLIER IN 

BEHALF or HoUsE JorNT RESOLUTION 1060 


I appreciate this opportunity to testify be- 
fore the distinguished Committee on the 
Judiciary in support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1060, which I introduced on June 25, 
1964, and similar bills introduced by several 
of my colleagues, to rectify the ill-conceived 
decision of the US. Supreme Court on 
June 15, 1964. ‘This resolution seeks to 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
to guarantee the right of any State to ap- 
portion one house of its legislature on fac- 
tors other than population. In my opinion 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
cases of B. A. Reynolds, etc, et al, Appellants, 
V. M. O, Sims et al; David J. Vann and 
Robert S. Vance, Appellants, v. Agnes Bag- 
gett, Secretary of State of Alabama, et al., 
John W. McConnell, Jr, et al, Appellant y. 
Agnes Baggett, Secretary of State of Ala- 
bama, ct al.; WMCA, Inc., et al, Appellants, 
v. John P. Lomenzo, Secretary of State of the 
State of New York, et al; The Maryland Com- 
mittee for Fair Representation et al., Ap- 
pellant, v. J. Millard Tawes, Governor, et al.: 
Levin. Nock Davis, Secretary, ‘State Board of 
Elections, et al., Appellants, v. Harrison 
Mann et al.; Mabel V. Roman, Clerk, etc., et 
al, Appellants, v. Richard Sincock et al 
Andres Lucas et al, etc., Appellants, v, T 
Forty-Fourth General Assembly of the State 
of Colorado et al.; has destroyed one of the 
fundamental time-honored cornerstones of 
our American system of representative 
government, ; 

Since the early days of our history both 
the several States and the Federal Govern- 
ment have selected one house on the basis of 
population while providing that the other be 
partially or entirely by geographical area. 
Certainly there was wisdom in this procedure 
and process as an essential in our govern- 
mental system of checks and balances. 

The Court declared that the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment de- 
mands that the States compose both bodies 
of their legislatures so that every member 
of the House and the Senate would repre- 
sent the same number of people. Under this 
ruling, as Justice Harlan stated In his dis- 
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senting views, we now have the effect of 
Placing the basic aspects of State-political 
systems under the pervasive overlording of 
the Federal judiciary. Again the Supreme 
Court has exceeded its proper authority in 
usurping powers which have long been held 
to belong to the States or to other branches 
of Government. It is a flagrant destruction 
of one of the dwindling rights of the sov- 
ereign States, Furthermore, it certainly ap- 
pears that the Court has chosen to prevent a 
State from choosing such legislative struc- 
ture as It believes best suited to its needs 
and best suited to the general welfare of its 
People. The fact remains that at this Juno- 
ture the damage has been done, and it seems 
to me that it is incumbent upon the Con- 
gress to repair this damage by enactment of 
the legislation which I am here supporting 
today or legislation of a similar nature 
Which would provide correction or remedy. 
We, as legislators, must be responsible to the 
People and we will be remiss if we do not 
take this action or the alternative is to ig- 
nore history, tradition, and good sense in the 
apportionment policies and procedures in the 
Selection of our State legislatures. 

It is not denied that there has been ex- 
treme disparity between districts in some 
States, and the laggard action of some States 
thas enabled a minority of the people to con- 
trol some State legislatures. This cannot 
continue; the majority of the people must be. 
given a greater weight and importance. But 
in order to accomplish this, is it necessary to 
strip the minority of effective representation 
And subject them to the tyranny of a tempo- 
Yary majority? I think not. In fact, prior to 
these apportionment decisions many of us 
witnessed the struggles which our own States 
experience in their voluntary efforts to reach 
& fair and effective form of representation. 

I do not question Chief Justice Warren's 
Statement that legislators represent people, 
not trees or acres. But it is equally obvious 
that within distinct areas similar interests 
Prevail. ‘Therefore, although the authority 
Of the majority must be assured, it is not 
Recessary that population be the only cri- 
teria for determining representation. Peo- 
ple are only what their interest make them. 

Iam sure that other witnesses testifying 
in behalf of legislation to correct the far- 
Teaching decision of the Supreme Court have 
And will point out to members of this dis- 
tinguished committee that there are many 
factors which temper one's views; economic, 
Social, geographical, and political, among 
Others, These distinctions produce dissim- 
Mar and sometimes conflicting needs. 

If a State chooses to allow effective repre- 
tentation for each of these needs, it must be 
Permitted to do so. 

If we fail to correct the situation created 
by the now notorious apportionment deci- 
sion, a single county in my own State of Ill- 
Rois will control 51 percent of the Ilinois 
State Legislature leaving minority repre- 
Sentation to the other 101 counties in our 
Btate. I am not convinced that what is 
Necessarily good for Chicago or for Cook 
SAEN is good for the entire State of IIli- 


In his opinion, Chief Justice Warren ad- 
Mitted that political subdivisions within 
States were necessary in order to assist States 
1n carrying out State governmental functions 
And that it was necessary to insure them a 
Voice within the State legislatures, These 
local governmental entities must perform 
Many functions which only they are quall- 
Bed to do. How better can we assure their 
efective representation than through recog- 
nition of factors such as area, as well as 
Population in the apportionment of one 

of a bicameral legislature. ‘This would 
guarantee the effective rule of the majority 
by utilizing population in one house but 
Would also be sufficiently flexible to produce 
tive bodies reflecting the regional and 
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Jocal values which the State may deem ap- 
propriate, 

‘We can ill afford to desert the interests of 
the minority merely because the majority has 
been treated unfairly in some States. As 
the cliche goes, two wrongs do not make & 
right. 

I hope all of you wilt conclude with me 
that the severe blow delivered to States 
rights must be rectified. It is my sincere be- 
lief that the solution offered in House Joint 
Resolution 1060 will guarantee the future of 
the established bases of our society. 

I thank you for your attention and con- 
sideration and urge this committee to act 
expeditiously in reporting corrective legisla- 
tion which I am certain will be promptly 
ratified by the necessary three-fourths of 
the State legislatures. 


Fridley Hears How To Get Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the full text of the newspaper 
article to which I referred earlier today 
during debate on S. 1006: 

{Prom the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star, Aug. 
13, 1964] 
“ELECT A DemocnaT’—Pamirr Hears How To 
Ger Post OFFICE 
(By Robert Hentges) 

Fridley civic leaders wasted little time 
‘Wednesday before trying to take advantage 
of the first known visit of a Cabinet-level 
official to Anoka County. 

“I'd like to give you a letter we were about 
to mail to you,” Walter Miller, Fridley Cham- 
ber of Commerce president, sald to Postmas- 
ter General John A. Gronouski. 

Gronouski had just entered Sandee's Res- 
taurant, 6490 Central Avenue NE, Fridley, 
to talk about mail and politics to about 75 
members of the chamber and the Fridley 
Rotary Club. 

‘The Postmaster General took the letter 
from Miller and put {t in his pocket. 

“I think I know what's in it,” said Gron- 
ouski, smiling. 

William Nee, Fridley mayor, gave a short 
welcome speech for Gronouski in which he 
said: 

“Welcome to our city—generally known as 
Zip Code 55421 (Columbia Heights) 55432 
(Coon Rapids) and 55112 (New Brighton). 
We think just plain 65434 would be a beau- 
tiful name.” 

Gronouskl, by this time probably sensing 
that the room was filled with supporters of 
a new post office in Fridley, began his re- 
marks by pointing to State Senator Richard 
J. Parish, Golden Valley. 

Parish, DFL'er seeking to unseat Repre- 
sentative Clark MacGregor in November, set 
up the Gronouski appearance in Fridley and. 
introduced the Postmaster General 

“The way to get a post office here,” Gron- 
ouski said in answer to the many requests, 
“is to send a Democratic Congressman to 
‘Washington this fall.” 

Miller said later that Fridley—11th city in 
the State in population with about 26,000 
Persons, 19th city in assessed valuation and 
Oth in municipal liquor sales—has begun 
formal application for a post office. 

‘The effort to replace mail service from 
three post offices outside Fridley and to get 
a facility in the city will be completed in 
about 6 weeks, Miller said, 
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Grounouski, Postmaster General for 9 
months, turned the remainder of his remarks 
toward his Department and the need for the 
election of his boss, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 


Senator Gaylord Nelson and the Wiscon- 
sin Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


oF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr, KASTENMEIER, Mr. Speaker, 
“The Wisconsin Story” is a history of 
Wisconsin now in its fifth printing. It is 
a well documented work published by 
the Milwaukee Journal and accepted 
throughout many of the school systems 
of Wisconsin as an official history of our 
State. This current edition, edited by 
H. Russell Austin, includes from pages 
370 through 378 a definitive history of 
the administrations of Gov. GAYLORD 
Netson during the period 1959-62. Gov- 
ernor Nrtson, now Senator NELSON, had a 
most distinguished career as Wiscon- 
sin’s chief executive as is attested in 
“The Wisconsin Story.” Under unani- 
mous consent, I include these selections 
from this current edition of “The Wis- 
consin Story” in the RECORD: 

‘Te Wisconsin STORY—A History or Wis- 
CoNSIN, PUBLISHED BY THE MILWAUKEE 
JouRNAL 

(Quoted from Pp. 370-378) 
(By H. Russell Austin) 

In 1958, the Democrats were to score their 
most sweeping victory in the State since de- 
pression days, electing Gartorp NELSON, of 
Madison, as Governor and winning all state- 
wide offices execpt secretary of state. 

NELson, a Madison attorney who had been, 
like his father, an active LaFollette Progres- 
sive, had been elected State senator as a 
Democrat in 1948 and had served 10 years. 
He waged a hard-hitting campaign against 
Governor Thomson beginning 13 months 
before the 1958 election. He particularly at- 
tacked Thomson for having announced an 
$83 million State building program, when 
there was only about $100,000 in the building 
trust fund, and while boasting that Wis- 
consin believed in “pay as you go” govern- 
ment. He scored the Thomson administra- 
tion’s defaulting on annual payments into 
the tion. reserve as a budget-bal- 
ancing trick that would cost more in the end 
through increased building costs and high 
interest debt incurred by “bootleg” borrow- 
ing devices to get around the constitutional 
debt ban. 

‘The voters responded in November, giving 
NELSON an 88,000 vote edge over Thomson 
in a 1.2 million ballot total. On January 5, 
1959, Gartonp NELSON, at 43 (born June 4, 
1916, at Clear Lake, Wis.) was inaugurated 
as the first Democratic Governor of Wiscon- 
sin since 1934, when Albert G. Schmedeman 
ended his term. In 1960 he was to become 
the first reelected Democratic Governor 
since George W. Peck won a second term in 
1892. He had something else in common with 
Peck—a lively talent as a humorist. 

NEtson’s two-term administration pro- 
duced historic advances in many fields of 
State government, although only a fraction 
of his sweeping proposals survived the stormy 
wrangles in the politically divided legislature, 
with its Republican-controlied Senate. Con- 
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sidering that in Nexson’s second term the 
Republicans recaptured the assembly, the 
posts of lieutenant governor and treasurer, 
and retained the office of secretary of state, 
the record of accomplishment seems all the 
more remarkable. 

‘An outstanding accomplishment was the 
first major reorganization of State govern- 
ment in 30 years, including the creation of 
a new department of administration com- 
Dining five previously separate agencies to 
centralize the State's “housekeeping” func- 
tions, and a new department of resource de- 
velopment combining the economic study, 
promotional and growth aid activities previ- 
ously scattered among 13 agencies. 

‘The first management audit of State agen- 
cies in history was started, along with stand- 
ardization of State purchasing procedures, 
with combined savings estimated in the 
hundreds of thousarids of dollars in 2 years. 
The first statewide attempt at overall plan- 
ning in the United States was instituted, 
with the help of a $500,000 Federal grant. 
Regional planning commissions were spon- 
sored for southeastern Wisconsin, northwest- 
ern Wisconsin, and the Wolf River Basin. 

Conservation legislation was highlighted 
by a 10-year, $50 million outdoor resources 
program financed by a 1-cent-a-package 
boost in the cigarette tax, Phases of the 
plan included acquisition of 145,000 addi- 
tional acres for parks and forest recreation 
areas, 353,000 added acres of wildlife habitat, 
103,000 acres of fish management lands, and 
three youth conservation camps, as well as 
$1.5 million for creation of new lakes in flood 
control projects in southwestern Wisconsin, 
another $1 million for purchase of open space 
around metropolitan areas and funds to buy 
scenic protection rights along 3,000 miles of 
State trunk highways. 

‘With new State aids to help counties de- 
yelop recreation areas in forest crop lands, 
to increase fish and game habitats and fish 
propagation, a new State program to classify 
lakes against destruction by overcrowding 
and pollution, a statewide program for pub- 
Me access to lakes and streams, a restoration 
of all hunting and fishing license revenues 
to the fish and game program, billboard 
controls along the interstate highway sys- 
tem, and legislation providing for long-range 

or on of outdoor re- 
peas fis Lacon = panei 
vanguard of States in the field of conserva- 
tion. 

In education, the Nelson administration 
speeded up the building prograrh at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the State colleges, 
along with other State building programs, 
by a full 2 years. Some $58 million in State 
funds was authorized for higher education 
buildings in 3 years, compared to only $39 
million in the previous 10 years. Faculty 
of the university and the State colleges were 
given a 24-percent salary increase, and min- 
imum pay for grade and high school teachers 
was raised. The State's share of local grade 
and high school costs was raised from 20 
to 25 percent, providing an additional $30 
million a year to hold down local property 
taxes. A new $5 million student loan pro- 
gram was enacted, increasing maximum 
loans per student from $440 to $1,000 per 
year, and from $1,600 to $5,000 for an en- 
tire college or university career. Funds for 
vocational education were quadrupled, from 
$840,000 in 1959-61 to $3,570,000 in 1961-63. 

‘The veterans’ housing loan fund was in- 
creased and loan limits raised. A new law 
was obtained permitting Wisconsin farmers 
to establish self-help marketing agreements 
for coordinated sales and promotion of prod- 
ucts. Labor legislation included a 25-percent 
boost in unemployment compensation rates, 
to the highest level in the Nation, increased 
‘workmen's compensation for disability, laws 
against hiring children under 12 for farm 
labor and providing aid for education of 
children of migrant workers, and giving pub- 
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lic employees’ unions full negotiating rights. 

‘Other legislation created a State commis- 
sion on aging, changed laws to improve 
standards of care for the aged, care and re- 
habilitation of the disabled, created the first 
State mental health committee, and pro- 
vided for new mental health clinics, study 
and treatment centers, strengthened pro- 
grams at existing institutions and provided 
$150,000 a year for research on mental re- 
tardation. 

In civil rights, the Nelson administration 
obtained legislation to ban companies receiv- 
ing State contracts from discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, or color. 
It also won amendments to the fair employ- 
ment law to bar discrimination because of 
age or sex. 

Wisconsin became the first State in the 
Nation to require safety belts in the front 
seats of all new cars, under a 1961 law. An- 
other law required uniform reporting of ac- 
cidents. Governor Netson pushed a 24-point 
program for highway safety, obtained in- 
creased aids for driver education in schools, 
and vetoed two bills on the grounds that 
they would have relaxed highway safety reg- 
ulations at a time when highway fatalities 
were mounting. 

‘A pioneering step in the modernization of 
county government was passage by the 1959 
legislature of a law creating the office of 
county executive, in counties of more than 
500,000 population (only Milwaukee, at the 
time). John L. Doyne, former chairman of 
the county board, took office May 2, 1960, as 
Milwaukee County’s first executive. Veto 
power for the executive had been provided 
in the law, but ruled out by the Supreme 
Court. Constitutional amendments ap- 
proved by the voters in November 1962 gave 
the executive veto power and made his a 
constitutional office, Creation of the new 
office was accompanied by other major im- 
provements in county government, including 
installation of a new accounting system, cen- 
tral purchasing, improved budgeting pro- 
cedures, and other measures, vigorously 
pushed by Doyne. , Wisconsin gained na- 
tional recognition as the foremost State in 
modernization of county government. 

‘The future of urban renewal in Wisconsin 
was brightened greatly by a constitutional 
amendment passed by the legislature in 1959 
and 1961 and approved by the voters in a 
referendum, giving cities and villages full 
land condemnation powers without a jury 
verdict of necessity, for the first time in his- 
tory. Another 1961 law gave redevelopment 
authorities in Wisconsin the same condem- 
nation powers as municipalities. The need 
for a jury verdict to condemn property for 
renewal had been a major stumbling block 
to the program in Wisconsin. 

Although it was not the sort of progress 
which attracts wide popular attention, one 
historymaking development of the Nelson 
administration was the reorganization of the 
State’s courts for the first time since state- 
hood. The courts were integrated into a 
unified and uniform trilevel system—su- 
preme, circuit, and county—under active 
management of the chief justice. Voted in 
principle by the 1959 legislature, implement- 
ed by the 1961 legislature, effective in 1962, 
the system gives each of the trial court levels 
uniform jurisdiction and procedure state- 
wide, with flexibility in temporary assign- 
ment of judges where most needed for max- 
imum efficiency of the system as a whole. 
The office of administrator of courts was 
created to assist and advise the chief justice. 
By supreme court appointment, retiring Chief 
Justice John E. Martin moved from the bench 
into the administrator's office as its first 
incumbent, serving under his successor, 
Chief Justice Grover Broadfoot. All of this 
amounted to the most far reaching evolution 
of Wisconsin courts in the history of the 
Btate. 

All of these achievements, which made the 
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Nelson administration the most impressive 
of any in roughly a half century of the 
State's history, were accomplished with little 
fanfare amidst the turmoil of partisan brawl- 
ing which led to recordbreaking lengths of 
the legislative sessions. They were made 
also against the background of a mounting 
State financial problem, caused in large part 
by the growth in population, particularly in 
the younger and older age groups, which re- 
quired more spending than they were able to 
contribute in taxes, 

Governor Netson stressed this theme early 
in his administration in calling for a thor- 
ough study and revision of the State's tax 
system. He appointed four members of the 
University of Wisconsin faculty, headed by 
Prof. Harold Groves, to study the impact of 
various tax proposals upon the State. He 
set up a 19-member, bipartisan citizens’ tax 
committee popularly called the blue ribbon 
tax committee, to recommend a new tax 
system. 

‘The citizens’ committee recommended, in 
the main, a State withholding tax system, 
a general sales tax with a credit refund fea- 
ture to offset the tax on necessities, and re- 
peal of the personal property tax, levied 
mainly on merchants’ and manufacturers’ in- 
ventories and farmers’ livestock. 

Governor Nxison himself favored with- 
holding, opposed a general sales tax—al- 
though his position was more flexible than 
that of the State Democratic Party, which 
had written into its platform opposition to 
any form of sales tax—favored a gradual 
reduction of the personal property tax, ad- 
vocated new taxes on banks and beer and a 
boost in Income tax rates. Most Republi- 
cans in the legislature favored the general 
sales tax, opposed an income tax boost, op- 
posed the bank and beer taxes and were re- 
luctant to adopt a withholding system. 

‘The long battle over taxes, running through 
both of Netson’s terms as Governor is too 
complicated to be detailed here. After vot- 
ing down Netson's tax proposal, the legisla- 
ture a 8-percent general sales tax 
bill, which the Governor vetoed. The dead- 
Jock ended in compromise in the 1961 ses- 
sion, with passage and signing of a bill for a 
selective 3-percent sales tax exempting food 
and other necessities, a withholding system 
and a 1-percent boost in income tax rates. 
‘This law satisfied no one fully, but it showed 
willingness of both the Governor and his Re- 
publican opponents to give ground rather 
than to subject the State to a really damag- 
ing fiscal crisis. 

On the personal property tax, a constitu- 
tional amendment was sought and obtained 
to permit taxation of merchants’ and man- 
ufacturers’ inventories and farmers’ livestock 
at a different rate than other property, such 
as real estate. Under this provision, relief 
totaling some $30 million was granted on 
personal property in the 1961-63 biennium. 
In addition, about $55 million in real prop- 
rty tax rellef was granted. 

‘The legislature responded to the Governor's 
appeals for budgets adequate to meet at least 
the “barebones” of the State’s mushrooming 
needs for schools, welfare institutions and 
services, and the executive budget expendi- 
tures of $416.6 million in his first term and 
$512.6 million in his second represented ap- 
proximately what Governor Netson had 
asked. ‘The State’s revenues, while increased 
by the tax measures of 1961, did not keep 
pace with the burgeoning budget, with the 
result that a deficit of more than $20 million 
a biennium remained to keep alive the dis- 
pute over taxes well into the succeeding ad- 
ministration. 

Financial problems and the many faceted 
legislative program pushed by Governor Net- 
SON left the legislature with little time or 
inclination to wrestle with the tangled prob- 
lem of legislative reapportionment, although 
actions of the United States and Wisconsin 
supreme courts in these years made it clear 
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that the legislature would not be able perm- 
anently to evade its constitutional mandate 
to reapportion after the decennial census. 
State Attorney General John W, Reynolds 
sought to force action on reapportionment 
during the Nelson administration, but the 
litigation had produced no acceptable legis- 
Jation by the time Reynolds moved into the 
Governor's mansion, 

Governor Neson had called the legisla- 
ture back into session in June 1962 to act 
on reapportionment after a panel of three 
Federal Judges said they would reapportion 
the State if the legislature did not do so 
Promptly. Bills for both legislative and con- 
Eressional reapportionment were introduced 
and passed by the Republican majority, but 
the Governor vetoed both, charging that they 
were attempts to “gerrymander” the State 
for political advantage, that among other 
shortcomings, they left Milwaukee County 
underrepresented. 

One change in the State's political map 
was accomplished, however, when the Me- 
nominee Indian reservation in northeastern 
Wisconsin, between Shawano and Oconto 
Counties, was released from Federal control 
April 30, 1961, and became the new Menomi- 
nee County, 72d in the State, ‘The tribe was 
the first in the United States to be freed from 
Federal administration. ‘The problems of 
the 3,500 residents in governing the 234,000- 
acre county which had been a Federal res- 
ervation for 107 years were formidable, and 
many of the Menominee joined in petition- 
ing the Government to resume control of 
the tribe and its properties, which included 
Tich forest lands. 

Wisconsin stepped into the national polit- 
teal spotlight briefly in 1960 for its part in 
helping to nominate John F. Kennedy for 
President. Kennedy attached great impor- 
tance to the Wisconsin presidential primary 
as a testing ground for his presidential aspi- 
Tations, campaigned intensively here and 
Sent in members of his family and inner 
Circle of associates to help line up the votes. 
His chief primary opponent, Senator HUBERT 
Humrnner, of Minnesota, worked hard with 
a smaller retinue and more limited funds. 
Governor Netson remained neutral in the 
Face. 

Newson’s popularity was confirmed in his 
1962 victory over the veteran Alexander 
Wiley for the U.S. Senate, by a margin of 
87,000 votes. 


Hon. John Bennett 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


or wIScoNsIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my profound sorrow over the 
death of our distinguished colleague, 
JOHN BENNETT. 

I pay tribute to him as a fine Con- 
Eressman and as a fine man. As an in- 
vestigator, he made the proud record of 
Pele seeking the truth whatever the 


I knew Joun Bennerr not only as a 
Congressman but as the devoted son of 
Mrs. James G. Bennett, of Milwaukee. 
He was often in my home city visiting 
his mother and sister. 

Years ago, he studied law at Mar- 


embarking oa his dedicated career of 
Public service. Congress, to which he 
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gaye 20 years of public-spirited effort, 
‘will be poorer for his absence. 

Toffer my deep sympathy to his widow, 
his mother, and the rest of his family. 


Austin, Tex., Law Tutor Featured in 
Time Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr, Speaker, in Austin, 
Tex., it is stated that 90 percent of the 
lawyers under the age of 40 have taken 
the cram course for the Texas State bar 
exam given by Attorney Arthur Mitchell, 
What started out to be a favor to fellow 
students at Baylor University developed 
into a “cram school.” The word has 
traveled—and Mr. Mitchell and his 
school were the subject of a special 
article in a recent edition of Time maga- 
zine. 

“The Garrulous Greek,” as Mitchell 
has been dubbed, is the son of Greek 
immigrants who came to our State at 
the turn of the century. Both parents 
died when Mitchell was very young, and 
with the aid of an immigrant aunt he 
made his way, served with the Navy in 
the South Pacific during World War II, 
and then attended Baylor University. 
At Baylor he was an honor student and 
an honor graduate from the school of 
law. While there he tutored fellow stu- 
dents and_by the time he was a senior, 
students were seeking him out for as- 
sistance in preparing for the State bar 
exam. After he passed the bar exam in 
1950, he launched his course, which has 
become known far and wide. 

Mr. Mitchell was also the special sub- 
ject of an article in the Austin American, 
and because I believe my fellow col- 
leagues would be interested in reading 
about the “dean” of Texas lawyers, I 
ask permission to include the article in 
my remarks. 

The article is as follows: 

Avstty Law TUTOR FEATURED IN TIME 

(By Al Williams) 

A unique system of cramming future law- 
yers with information enabling them to pass 
the State bar exam has carried Austin Attor- 
ney Arthur Mitchell onto the pages of Time 
magazine this week. 

In {ts new edition, Time takes a look at 
the cram, cram, cramming preceding the bar 
exam—termed a “legal torture” which is the 
“law's last vestige of ordeal by fire.” 

Every man who becomes a lawyer in Texas 
and the other States must pass the bar exam. 

In Texas, it is a 16-hour examination, beset 
with legal pitfalls for the aspiring attorneys. 

“Tt is a grind all lawyers have to go 
through,” says Mitchell, a Taylor native. 

‘To prepare themselves for it in Texas, the 
future barristers come to Mitchell, some- 
thing they’ve been doing since he was a 
tutor in Baylor Law School as far back as 
1948. 

Since the bar exam is given three times a 
year—in March, June, and October—Mitchell 
schedules his classes to end just before the 
bar exams. What Mitchell throws at them, 
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for a fee, is an 18-day series of lectures last- 
ing some 4 hours each session and cover- 
ing 20 sections of the exam. Mitchell per- 
sonally lectures on 18 of the subjects, 

‘Time quoted Mitchell, dubbed “The Garru- 
lous Greek” in the article, as claiming to 
have crammed half the lawyers in Texas. 
Mitchell dramatizes the life in the law, says 
Time, Mitchell is quoted as saying, “I tell 
them the law is comical, the law is tragic, 
the law is real. The things that happen in 
law are things that happen to people." 

Mitchell, who doesn't know which of his 
friends put “The Garrulous Greek” title on 
him, says about 90 percent of the lawyers in 
Austin under the age of 40 have taken his 
cram course, 

Is it successful? 

“I get a high percentage—96 to 97 per- 
cent—of passes on the bar exam,” he says. 

His last course was attended by more than 
200 persons. Previous classes during the last 
year drew from 100 to 200 students, 

‘The Arthur Mitchell bar course had its be- 
ginning when he tutored students as a Bay- 
lor law student. By the time he was a senior 
students were seeking him out to aid them in 
Preparing for the exam since he had tutored 
all the courses covered on the bar exam, 
He passed it himself in October, 1950 and at 
that time launched his course, 

Mitchell says he has the only exam school 
in the State, although he has a course given 
under his name by a man in Houston. 

“It's gotten to be an institution,” he offers. 
“I don’t have to advertise, they come to me.” 

‘To help students with their studies, Mitch- 
ell has a set of books (weighing about 50 
pounds), which go with the course. He 
spent about 6 years writing the study alds. 

Secret of his success is concentrated re- 
view of each subject on the bar exam. “I 
have never spent any time going over past 
exams as some do in other States. I give the 
basic rules and go from there, providing a 
capsule review of the entire subject,” he 
says. 

He draws his students from throughout 
Texas, as well as out-of-state schools. 
“Some of our boys go off to places like Har- 
vard and come back to Texas to practice. 
They take the course to enable them to pass 
the bar exam,” says Mitchell. i 

‘Mitchell emphasizes that his cram ‘school 
has no official standing. But because of the 
increasing numbers of men and women com- 
ing out of law school it fills a tremendous 
need. “It bridges the gap between law 
school and the exam,” he says. 

He could add that his “bridge” is a mighty 
sturdy one, one which is almost an assurance 
of success. It very well could lead to an un- 
official title for Mitchell as the “dean” of 
Texas lawyers. 


Tribute to Hon. John B. Bennett 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it 1s with profound sadness that 
I join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the Honorable Jonn B. BENNETT, of 
Michigan. 

‘To express in words the grief and sor- 
row one feels when one of our Members 
is suddenly taken from us is difficult, 
just as it is difficult to adequately de- 
scribe the many qualities which Joun 
Possessed, He was a quiet man, but a 
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determined one who never gave up when 
he was fighting for something in which 
he believed. 

Several years ago, when my office was 
near his, I learned to know him well, and 
I greatly valued our friendship during 
the years that followed. He was a cap- 
able and conscientious legislator, dedi- 
cated to serving his district with unself- 
ish and faithful devotion. 

To his widow and his family, I extend 
my heartfelt sympathy in their great 
loss. 


New York Times Correspondent C. P. 
Trussell Reports Passage of Food 
Stamp Bill After Covering Bill’s Long 
History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, no re- 
porter has been more faithful in cover- 
ing the long legislative process which 
preceded the passage of H.R. 10222 than 
Mr. C. P. Trussell of the New York 
Times. Over a period of 10 years, he 
attended numerous hearings of the 
House Committee on Agriculture on this 
legislation or its predecessor bills, and 
the debates in the House in 1957, 1958, 
1959, and again this year, and did an 
excellent job of reporting on the issue. 
Mr. Trussell is one of the most highly 
respected members of the Washington 
press corps, and I have always been 
proud of and pleased with the impor- 
tance he accorded the food stamp story 
at a time when most newspapers in the 
country outside of St. Louis, Detroit, and 
Pittsburgh were not much interested in 
this news. Naturally, I think his news 
judgment has been demonstrated by the 
increasing importance of the legislation 
as a political issue and as a major 
achievement of this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I submit for inclusion in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the report by New 
York Times Correspondent C. P. Trus- 
sell on final passage by the Congress of 
HR. 10222, a report by a writer who has 
followed this legislation closely during 
the 10 years since I first introduced my 
food stamp bill. The article follows: 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 12, 1964] 
Cononsss CLeans Foon STAMP PLAN FOR THE 

‘Neepy—Nationwmr Procram WouLD PrO- 

VIDE ASSISTANCE FOR ANY AREA ASKING IT 

(By C. P. Trussell) 

Wasnixcron, August 11—The House sent 
to the President today the permanent and 
countrywide program for improving the diets 
of needy families by the use of food stamps 
bought at a discount, The stamps may be 
spent like currency. 

Congressional action on the legislation, a 
major administration item allied with Presi- 
dent Johnson's antipoverty program, was 
completed as the House accepted without dis- 
sent amendments that the Senate had made 
to the original House bill. 
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The program is an expansion of a pilot 
project that has been under test in more 
than 40 communities in 22 States. It will 
now be available to all communities request- 
ing it. 

Congress authorized appropriations of $75 
million for the year that started last July 1, 
$100 million for the second year and $200 
million for the third. After that, the pro- 
gram Is to be reviewed. 

The principal sponsor was Representative 
Leonor Kastzen SULLIVAN, Democrat, of Mis- 
souri, who pressed for its acceptance in the 
face of numerous committee and floor set- 
backs. 


“Enactment of this bill,” she said after the 
House acted this afternoon, “will go a long 
way toward outlawing hunger in the United 
States. 

“Tt will assure adequate nutrition and ap- 
petizing diets for millions of Americans, in- 
cluding those now living almost entirely on 
powdered milk and eggs, dried beans, corn- 
meal, flour, and other surplus food items.” 

The measure was blocked in the House 
last month because of a Senate provision in- 
dicating that distribution of free items such 
as powdered and dried surplus goods would 
be halted in any community that adopted 
the food stamp plan. It was brought out 
later that the choice as to continuance would 
be left to local officials, who would be in 
full control of the stamp program. The 
protest was not renewed today. 

‘The stamps could be used to buy almost 
any ordinary food. Products identified as 
being imported and alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco would be barred. 

In the pilot areas, which began the test 
in 1961, there has been a notable increase 
in comsumption of meats, vegetables, milk, 
and fruits, to the benefit of consumer and 
tradesmen alike. 

Each State agency administering the fed- 
erally assisted program is to submit a plan 
and standards for participation. The stand- 
ards would limit eligibility to households 
whose income is too low to provide an ade- 
quate diet, 

‘An eligible household would receive some 


food stamps at a cost equivalent to the _ 


household's normal expenditure for food. 
‘The stamps needed to cover the difference 
between the ability to pay and the cost of 
an adequate diet would be given to the 
household, 

‘The stamps could be spent at retall stores. 
The retailers could redcem the stamps 
through wholesale food concerns or banks. 
The retailers and wholesalers would be sub- 
ject to approval by the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

State welfare agencies would be respon- 
sible for certification of applicants. 


Native of Town To Be Ordained at Rome 
Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
` or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
Pleasure and some pride that a member 
of the family of the former staff direc- 
tor of the Committee on Select Educa- 
tion has completed his studies at the 
North American College in Rome. 

Rev. Anthony D. Muntone, brother of 
Dr. John Muntone, former employee of 
the House Committee on Education and 
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Labor, was ordained in Rome on July 12 
of this year. 

The notice of the ceremony follows: 
Narivz or Town To Br ORDAINED AT 
Rome CEREMONY 
Rev, Anthony D. Muntone, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Anthony Muntone, Sr., of 603 West 
Coal Street, will be ordained July 12, at the 
North American College in Rome, by His Ex- 
cellency Archbishop O'Connor, director of 

the American College. 

Father Muntone was graduated from the 
J. W. Cooper High School, class of 1953. He 
furthered his education at Penn State Uni- 
versity where he received his bachelor of 
science in mathematics and science. He then 
entered St. Charles Borromeo Seminary in 
Philadelphia in 1957. Later he was assigned 
to continue his studies for the priesthood at 
the North American College in Rome by His 
Excellency Bishop McShea of the Allentown 
Diocese. 

His first mass will be celebrated in the 
chapel of the American College in Rome. He 
will continue his administrative studies at 
the Gregoriana University for another year, 
after which he will return to the United 
States in June of 1965. His first mass In the 
States will be celebrated at Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel Church, Father Muntone's 
boyhood parish. 

Among the relatives who left for Rome via 
Alitalia Airlines are the following: Mrs. An- 
thony Muntone, Sr., Mrs. Dominick Ritzo, 
Mrs, Theresa Ritzo Unione, of Hawthorne, 
N.J., and the following friends; Mr. and Mr. 
Anthony Malocu and Mrs. Clara Grigas. 


A Time Bomb Called Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league Mo Upatt from Arizona has at- 
tained a distinctive reputation for his in- 
cisive newsletters dealing with timely 
topics. His latest missive, “A Time Bomb 
Called Population” is one more example 
of the mature thought, and indeed the 
daring manner, in which our fellow Con- 
gressman deals with serious matters 
which too often are ignored in public 
debate. I urge my colleagues to study 
the following newsletter for a thought- 
provoking discussion of the population 
explosion problem: 

A Trate BOMB CALLED POPULATION 
(By Mounts K. Upart, Second District of 
Arizona) 

In this presidential election year heated 
debate will be waged on a multitude of cur- 
rent and pressing problems. But conspicu- 
ously absent from issues to be discussed 1s 
the one which may well be our most urgent 
problem—the time bomb called population. 

As Mark Twain might haye put it: “Popu- 
lation is something everybody does something 
about but nobody talks about.” I intend to 
talk about ft. 

During a recent press conference, in dis- 
cussing sharply increased school district 
and local taxes, I cited some startling sta- 
tistics and commented that a great many 
our local, national, and international prob: 
lems originate in one way or another in thi 
population explosion. When I finished, ® 
Teported asked, “Congressman Upali, what 
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are you doing to help solve this problem?” 

“Well,” I replied, “as a father of six, I can’t 
say that I've done very much.” 

But last week I did do something, little 
though it may be. I introduced in the House 
a concurrent resolution which, if passed, 
might be a step toward recognizing and 
moving to meet the problem of tremendously 
rapid population growth. 

‘THE STARTLING PACTS. 


But, it might be asked, isn't population 
growth good? Doesn't it mean more people 
to buy our products, more jobs, more growth 
for our State? Don't we in Arizona take 
pride in our growth statistics? 

In answer to such questions one might 
observe that a good steady rain is beneficial 
but a flood wreaks havoc. And we are talk- 
ing about a floodtide of human beings: 

Tt took earth millions of years to acquire, 
by the time of Christ, a population of on 
quarter of billion. It took until 1830 for 
the world’s population to reach 1 Dillion. 
But in only 100 years we passed the 2 billion 
mark, It has taken less than 35 years for 
the population to have reached 3 billion. 
And, incredibly, the fourth billion will be 
here in but 16 more years. 

If present rates are unchecked, it will take 
only a 35-year span to add the next 3 billion 
to our present 3 billion. And ft will take less 
than 35 years after that for the 6 billion to 
double to 12 billion. 

Bear in mind that just an increase of 1 
billion (due by 1980) is equal to the total 
Present population of all of North and South 
America plus all 65 nations in Europe. 

Each year the United States adds more 
than 3 million to its population, enough 
to fill 6 brandnew cities the size of Phoenix. 
Providing the additional schools, streets, 
Sewers, post offices and all the other facilities 
needed by modern society is a heavy and ex- 
pensive burden. 

By the year 2000 the United States will 
likely increase its population from 190 mil- 
lion to 340 million, Of these, 100 million 
Will be children who need schools, play- 
grounds, library facilities, etc, And 30 mil- 
lion will be “senior citizens” with medical 
Care and other problems which become most 
acute as years advance. 

Population growth, like compound interest, 
4s self-accelerating; that is, the more people 
there are the greater the population growth, 
even though the rate of growth remains the 
same. When you are talking about billions 
Of people the results of doubling are stag- 
gering. 

Just when men and women everywhere are 
Awakening to the possibilities of a decent 
life and are thus demanding improvements 
in their standard of living, the population 
explosion is wiping out most of the benefits 
Sf economic growth (and our foreign aid 
Program) in the underdeveloped world. A 
key democratic nation in Asia, for example, 
Attempting to rise by Its bootstraps, recently 
completed successful 5-year program by 
increasing its economic output 12 percent. 
Are its people better off? No, because in this 
time its population increased 15 percent and 
Ret living standards are worse than before. 

WHY Now? 


How does it happen that in this century 
Population figures have gone crazy? The 
Answer is found in two words: medical sol- 
ence. Human beings aren't suddenly more 
fertile; our reproduction potential hasn't 
changed. In any given year the increase or 
decrease in population is simply the number 
of births minus the number of deaths. 
In North America and Wetsern Europe 
and death rates have declined more 
Or less proportionately. But medical science 
has upset this pattern in the underdeveloped 
Parts of the world. It has caused a precipi- 
tous decline in the death rates while birth 
Tates have remained constant. The result 
is galloping population growth. 
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Neyer before in history has it been possible 
to introduce an extensive program of death 
control so quickly in any given areas of the 
world. Armed with miracle drugs, Insecti- 
cides and extensive knowledge of sanitation 
and nutrition, scientists almost overnight 
can drastically curtail the rate of dying. 
Just since World War II, for example, death 
rates have been reduced more than one-third 
in such places as India and Malays, In 
Ceylon the spraying of DDT reduced the 
death rate by 40 percent within a single 

rear. 

Y Birth rates are higher in the underdevel- 
oped areas of Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa—where two-thirds of all the world’s 
people live, Where birth rates are high, 
there are high proportions of youth, As in- 
fant mortality has declined, family burdens 
have increased. And the children, when 
they become adults and parents, face the 
same prospect of endless toil Just to acquire 
the barest of essentials. 
A NONPARTISAN ISSUE 


While the wonders of medical science have 
brought on this problem, the doctors are 
also concerned with its solution, We are 
now within sight of safe, reliable drugs and 
other medical means to make it possible for 
mankind, if it will, to regulate its growth. 
Whether these solutions will be used in 
way to defuse the population bomb is 
problem the doctors cannot solve. This is a 
matter for ordinary citizens, community 
leaders and people acting through their gov- 
ernments all over the world. 

Fortunately, the population problem is not 
a partisan political issue In this country, as 
evidenced by the following: 

Shortly before his death, President Ken- 
nedy said, “We should know more and do 
more about the whole reproductive cycle, 
and this information should be available to 
the world.” 

Former President Eisenhower recently 
commented that “the time has come when 
we must take into account the effect of the 
population explosion on our mutual assist- 
ance system. Unless we do, it may smother 
the economic progress of many nations.” 

Richard Nixon, after his Asian tour, said 
he had observed poverty “worse than I have 
ever dreamed existed” and recommended 
that the United States give assistance to 
nations requesting help on population mat- 
ters. 

This is, in short, one of those rare sub- 
Jects upon which a great many leaders with 
widely differing political views wholeheart- 
edly agree. 

THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION 

Central to any consideration of the popu- 
lation problem is the religious question, and 
particularly the position of the Roman Gath- 
Olic Church on birth cotnrol. It should be 
emphasized, however, that the church does 
not condemn birth control; it raises bar- 
riers only on the methods used. 

Within the church right now there is a 
tremendous dialog taking place regarding 
the population explosion, a discussion 
spurred by the recent Ecumenical Council 
and by prominent church leaders. 

‘The oral contraceptive pill, simple and 
nearly 100 percent effective, has opened up 
‘opportunity for change within the church. 
As Newsweek magazine recently pointed out, 
Catholic theologians are beginning to accept 
the position of the distinguished Roman 
Catholic gynecologist, Dr. John Rock, who 
argues that the new pills can be considered 
morally acceptable. 

Look magazine, in a recent comprehensive 
report on Latin American Catholics and 
birth control, noted the open declaration of 
Jesuit priests in Santiago, Chile. It holds 
that the pills, which inhibit ovulation but 
do not destroy any egg, are permissible. 

A recent national survey found that at 
least 30 percent of Catholic couples use birth 
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control methods condemned by the church. 
And a heavy majority of those polled hoped 
their church would change its attitude to- 
ward birth control, It should be remem- 
bered that of the 11 countries in the world 
with the lowest birth rates 5 are predomi- 
nately Catholic: Austria, Belgium, France, 
Italy, and Luxembourg. 

Further evidence of the church’s concern 
with the population problem is the impor- 
tant work being done at Catholic research 
centers such as the one here in Washington 
at Georgetown University. 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES SHOULD DO FOR OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

Eugene R. Black, then President of the 
World Bank, declared in 1961: 

“Population growth threatens to nullify 
all our efforts to raise living standards in 
many of the poorer countries. We are com- 
ing to a situation in which the optimist will 
be the man who thinks that present living 
standards can be maintained.” 

That's a pretty bleak outlook when we 
realize that the average per capita income of 
the 2 billion people in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America is about $100 a year, compared to 
over $2,300 in the United States and $850 in 
western Europe. 

‘Thus the prospect is one of seething un- 
rest, impatience with the existing order and 
sympathy to the advocates of communism 
(who, ironically, generally assert that con- 
cern for population growth is merely a bour- 
geois excuse for the failure of capitalism.) 

Congress, in passing the foreign aid bill 
last year, specifically authorized the spending 
of money “to conduct research into the prob- 
lems of population growth." However, there 
was a $6 million ceiling on research of all 
kinds, and Senator GRUENINO of Alaska cal- 
culated that only $130,000 would go toward 
helping population problems. Nevertheless, 
the specific authorization was a big step for- 
ward. And the late President Kennedy 
stated that the results of research in this area 
should be made available to the people of 
the world. 

We certainly ought not to hesitate to give 
our research findings to nations which re- 
quest them. Perhaps we should also offer 
technical assistance in implementing pro- 
grams of population control when such help 
is sought, As President Johnson has said: 
“The only way that we can hope to deal with 
the population explosion is with the knowl- 
edge explosion.” 

Other nations are beginning to look to the 
United States for leadership. For example, 
Pakistan's President Ayub Khan asserted: 
“We look to you, a country like yours, to 
apply your mind and your resources to be 
able to combat this problem.” He bluntly 

ted the alternative: 

“If we continue to increase at the present 
rate it will ultimately lead to a standard of 
living little better than that of animals.” 

It has been pointed out that in all of its 
many programs the U.S. Government is 
spending $15 billion a year on research. But 
less than $10 million is being spent on the 
basic problem of population. 

THE CLARK-GRUENING-UDALL RESOLUTION 

Senators Ctark, of Pennsylvania, and 
GavenrNe, of Alaska, have introduced a res- 
olution relative to population control. I am 
the only House sponsor. The resolution 
would have Congress: 

Urge the President to hasten implementa- 
tion of the policies of the United States re- 
garding population growth by inaugurating 
substantially increased of research 
within the National Institutes of Health and 
to make results freely available to countries 
requesting such assistance. 

Request the President to create a Presi- 
dential Commission on Population with the 
duty to inform, after investigation, the gov- 
ernment and the American people of the 
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nature of population problems at home and 
abroad, with respect to the implications for 
all aspects of American lite. 

THE FUSE 18 BURNING 

‘This presidential year we shall debate med- 
icare, civil rights, big government, control of 
nuclear bombs, and all the rest, But look- 
ing ahead three or four presidential elec- 
tions, I venture to predict that the popula- 
tion bomb may soon overshadow all other 
issues. 

‘When 6 or 8 billion people are shoved into 
the already overcrowded cities and slums of 
this planet, breathing polluted air and fight- 
ing for an insufficient supply of land, water 
and resources, then wars, revolutions and 
global strife are inevitable. And even if 

through scienco we manage to provide 
enough basic essentials for everyone we 
would likely do so only by sacrificing im- 
provement of society's institutions for the 
sake of providing bare minimums, 

T believe the problem of overpopulation 
on this planet can be solved. But the time 
to begin was yesterday, 


Schedule of Grassroots Conferences in 
Third District, Ohio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and a privilege. to represent the 
people of the third district of Ohio here 
in the Congress of the United States. I 
am deeply grateful for this opportunity 
to be of service, and it is my constant 
desire to serve my constituents in the 
best way possible, During my service 
here I have made it my regular policy 
to keep in close touch with the people of 
my district so that I may know how they 
feel about the many important issues 
facing us here in Congress. 

In the face of the critical worldwide 
conditions presently before us these con- 
ferences become even more meaningful 
in reflecting the opinions of the folks in 
our district. 

I have considered it my duty, as the 
representative of this great district, not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of my constituents but also to be of the 
greatest possible service to persons hav- 
ing problems dealing with agencies or 
departments of our Federal Government. 

Thirteen years ago I initiated the 
idea of holding grassroots conferences 
throughout our district, and I have con- 
tinued this practice each year during the 
time Congress is in adjournment. I also 
have a full-time congressional service 
office at the U.S. Post Office Building in 
Dayton, where I can meet with people 
personally at any time that my official 
duties permit me to return to the district. 

During the time I am in Washington 
attending to legislative and official duties, 
a competent secretary is in charge of my 
district service office to assist callers and 
to help them with requests for aid in 
dealing with the Federal Government so 
that I can be of every proper assistance 
to them. 
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In these ways I have sincerely tried to 


keep well informed as to the personal - 


opinions of my constituents, and I have 
also tried continuously and sincerely to 
be of every proper service to them. 

Members of Congress are constantly 
called upon to give careful and earnest 
consideration to legislation dealing with 
many complex national and interna- 
tional problems. These day-to-day deci- 
sions often affect the lives and living of 
every citizen in our Nation. Conse- 
quently, these personal and private con- 
ferences help me to serve all of the peo- 
ple in my district in a much more effec- 
tive manner. 

For the past 2 years the extra-long 
sessions of Congress have prevented my 
holding conferences, but this year, dur- 
ing our official congressional recess, I am 
again taking time to hold these meetings 
throughout our district at convenient 
public buildings. I deeply appreciate the 
fine cooperation of the many officials who 
make these meeting places available to 
me as an aid in rendering this public 
service. 

This is the schedule I have arranged: 

Dayton Post Office, room 314, Septem- 
ber 8 and 9,9 a.m. to 4 pm. 

Germantown City Building, September 
10, 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Miamisburg City Building, September 
11, 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Vandalia City Building, September 12, 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Brookville City Building, September 12, 
4pm. to8p.m. 

Hamilton Courthouse, September 14, 9 
a.m. to4 p.m. 

Oxford Municipal Building, September 
15, 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Middletown American Legion, Septem- 
ber 16,9 a.m. to4 p.m. 

Fairfield City Building, September 18, 
4 p.m. to 8 pm. 

Kettering Municipal Building, Septem- 
ber 19, 1 p.m. to4 p.m. 

I have been greatly encouraged by the 
increased attendance at these confer- 
ences each year. It is sometimes surpris- 
ing to see how much can really be accom- 
plished when a citizen and his Congress- 
man can sit down face to face and talk 
over problems of mutual concern. 

Special appointments are not neces- 
sary for these conferences, and I sin- 
cerely urge individuals or groups to meet 
with me on the date and at the place 
most convenient to them. The knowl- 
edge obtained throughout these grass- 
roots conferences will help me to render 
better service, both legislative and per- 
sonal, to all of the people of our impor- 
tant Third District as their Representa- 
tive in the Congress of the United States. 


Non-Service-Connected Pensions 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
H.R. 1927, a bill to liberalize the pension 
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restrictions of non-service-connected 
veterans. The bill is worthy of passage 
and I am personally gratified to see it 
before the House. 

The six new exclusions from income 
used to determine pension eligibility. 
which are provided for in section 1 of 
H.R, 1927 show that some of the prob- 
lems faced by our veterans are receiving 
sympathetic consideration, but further 
study and consideration should continue. 
For example, in this bill the provisions 
for amounts paid by the veteran for the 
last. illness and burial of his deceased 
spouse or child is a direct ald to many 
veterans who are burdened by the ex- 
travagant expenses of medical care and 
burial fees. Again, the provisions made 
for payments received by veterans such 
as jury duty fees, educational assistance 
programs and the 10-percent income 
from social security and other pension 
and retirement plans should, indeed, be 
discounted when pensions are deter- 
mined. 

Section 3, which removes the 10-per- 
cent disability as well as the unemploy- 
ability requirements for veterans aged 65 
to receive pensions is a valid liberaliza- 
tion. A doctor's report may not be able 
to tell the whole story at all times. 

Sections 5 and 6 which will increase 
allowances for aid and attendance cases 
as well as for housebound cases deserve 
approval on a humanitarian level. We 
must recognize that rising costs have 
put heavier and heavier burdens on our 
veterans who must live within an estab- 
lished and unchanging income, making 
them least able to bear the rise in prices. 

Section 9 which provides for the fur- 
nishing under certain circumstances of 
medicines and drugs prescribed by a 
physician must also stand approved on 
humanitarian grounds. Iam most happy 
to see that this particular provision had 
been included, 

‘There are, of course, many additional 
provisions of H.R, 1927 which are worthy 
and which deserve our wholehearted 
support. I can say with some measure 
of pride that while I am greatly con- 
cerned with the problems of fiscal re- 
sponsibility in Government spending, I 
have always been firmly behind any bill 
which provides for the care of our vet- 
erans especially when it increases their 
fiscal independence and purchasing 
power. In-this way, many times, they 
are saved from being wards of the State, 
receiving only enough dole to keep them 
from starving and are turned into re- 
sponsible consumers with a sense of their 
own worth and dignity. I am proud to 
stand in favor of H.R, 1927. 


The Shabby Compromise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 
or wisconsin 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
in the past few days both bodies have 
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witnessed unexpected salvos of parlia~ 
mentary pyrotechnics on the reappor- 
tionment question. Dazzling as they 
haye been, they should not obscure the 
hard fact that any legislation designed 
to forestall the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts is legislation destined to suspend 
the constitutional rights of American 
citizens. 

Two editorials, one appearing in the 
Milwaukee Journal of August 9 and the 
other in today’s Washington Post, help 
keep these recent events in their proper 
perspective. I commend them to all 
Members, particularly to those who may 
feel that the Mansfield-Dirksen substi- 
tute represents a compromise only with 
the Rules Committee action, and not with 
the Constitution as well. 

‘The editorials follow: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 

Aug. 9, 1964] 
“One Man, ONE Vore” RULING PERILED BY 
Dimxsen Move 

Senator Dmxsen, of Ilinols, Senate Mi- 
nority Leader, is trying to upset the Supreme 
Court's ruling requiring that legislative ap- 
portionment In the States be based on the 
theory of “one man, one vote.” 

Dinksen nas introduced a measure which 
would forbid the courts to act on redistrict- 
ing cases for a period of from 2 to 4 years— 
during which time an attempt would be 
made to amend the Constitution to allow ap- 
portionment of one house of a legislature to 
be based on other factors than population. 

Dinxsen wants his measure to be a rider on 
the foreign ald bill, As Robert B. McKay, 
associate dean of New York University Law 
School, told the chief Justices of the 50 
States meeting in New York, the rider is “ir- 
Tesponsible.” It is particularly unconscio: 
able, he sald, to try to put the rider on a 
completely unrelated bill. McKay also feels 
that it is “doubtful” that the Congress can 
constitutionally “interfere * * * with the 
Supreme Court's function of assuring con- 
stitutional uniformity.” 

As Prof. Robert G. Dixon, Jr., of George 
Washington University Law School, says, the 
idea of removing Federal court jurisdiction 
in particular kinds of cases “would cut the 
heart out of their central and vital power 
of constiutional adjudication.” 

‘The courts wisely ruled for the “one man, 
one vote” concept. In no other way can 
our people be adequately represented in thelr 
legislatures, ‘The system automatically gives 
Proper representation to the various social, 
Political and population segments of our 
country. For Congress to try to overthrow 
the ruling would not only be tampering with 
the balance of power in our Federal system 
but weakening the democratic processes. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 14, 
1964} 
Smansr ComPnomise 

Senate Majority Leader MaNsrretp and of- 
ficials of the Department of Justice suc- 
ceeded In softening the Dirksen bill a little, 
but it remains highly offensive in principle. 
Originally Senator Dimxsxn wanted to have 
Congress tell Federal judges that they must 
stay orders in State reapportionment cases 
for 2 to 4 years. The present compromise 
would put Congress in the position of telling 
the courts that they may not interfere with 
the election of unconstitutional legislatures 
before January 1, 1966, and that they must 
allow States “a reasonable opportunity” to 
Teapportion their legislative seats in regular 
legislative sessions, except in “highly un- 
Usual circumstances.” 

In other words, Congress would be saying 
that the coustitutional right of the citizen 
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to equal representation in the legislature 
cannot be enforced in the months ahead un. 
less there is some kind of emergency or ex- 
traordinary justification. If Congress is 
going to intervene at all, we think the 
formula should be reversed. Court orders 
requiring fair distribution of legislative seats 
should go into effect promptly, “in the ab- 
sence of highly unusual circumstances.” We 
can see no excuse for making temporary 
denial of equal rights the norm and grant- 
ing them the exception. 

The compromise has one advantage. It 
provides that if a State fails to bring about a 
proper distribution of its legislative seats 
within the time allotted, the courts them- 
selves shall effect a reapportionment in ac- 
cord with constitutional requirements, In 
effect, this seems to put Congress in the pos- 
ture of sustaining the Supreme Court's “one 
person, one vote” formula and of recognizing 
the validity of judicial reapportionments if 
they become necessary. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that the basic purpose of the 
Dirksen bill is to allow Congress time to pass 
a constitutional amendment to reverse the 
Court's decision—an amendment that could 
be ratified by the grossly unrepresentative 
State legislatures. 

One effect of the bill would be, for example, 
to reinstate the scandalously unrepresent- 
ative Legislature of Alabama. The last req) 
portionment in that State was based on the 
census of 1900. The Supreme Court found 
that the representation of each resident of 
one small county in the Alabama house 
was 16 times that of the residents of Ala- 
bama's largest county. In the Alabama 
senate the disparity was 41 to 1. Yet this 
mockery of representative government would 
be legitimatized for the purpose of 
on a constitutional amendment designed 
in part to perpetuate the abuses. 

‘The House Rules Committee's attempt to 
sweep away the Jurisdiction of all the Fed- 
eral courts in regard to State reapportion- 
ment is still more outrageous. There is no 
need for either drastic remedy. In Chief 
Justice Warren's opinion in the Alabama case 
the Supreme Court recognized that flexibility 
is essential in the application of the rule it 
laid down. It said: 

“In awarding or withholding immediate 
relief, a court is entitled to and should con- 
sider the proximity of a forthcoming election 
and the mechanics and complexities of State 
election laws, and should act and rely upon 
general equitable principles. With respect 
to the timing of relief, a court can reason- 
ably endeavor to avoid a disruption of the 
election process which might result from 
requiring precipitate changes.” 

The mechanism for avoiding any crises or 
hardships resulting from the Court's ruling 
is already at hand. There is no necessity 
for Congress to add anything to it. Though 
less offensive than the original Dirksen bill, 
the Senate compromise is a most unfortunate 
device to perpetuate an indefensible situa- 
tion in the State legislatures. And the 
Rules Committee bill is one of the worst 
assaults ever made upon the judicial system, 


Jack K. Burness Memorial Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1964 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been working with members 
of the newspaper profession on the prob- 
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lems of public access to information, and 
I have developed a knowledge of, and 
@ great appreciation for, the profession 
itself. I note that the work done by 
one of the unrecognized heroes of news- 
paper operation will be given long over- 
due acknowledgement in the near future. 
A nonprofit organization has been es- 
tablished to encourage newspaper library 
employees to improve their professional 
skills and techniques and elevate the 
caliber of their service. By so doing they 
increase their contribution to full, fair, 
and intelligent news coverage. Without 
the institutional memory of its all-im- 
portant reference center, a newspaper 
would be little more than a listing of 
daily events; with an effective library, 
a newspaper becomes a chronicle of his- 
tory. 

The organization will grant an annual 
award to the newspaper library employee 
who makes the greatest contribution to 
his profession during the year. The or- 
ganization and the award have been es- 
tablished in the name of Jack K. Burness, 
chief librarian of the Washington Post 
until his death last September. He was 
a leader of his profession and a man who 
strove constantly to improve that pro- 
fession. 

‘The following Washington Post stories 
tell about the award plans and about 
the work of Jack Burness: 

Awanp Honors Post's J. K. BURNESS 

Establishment of an annual award for dis- 
tinguished newspaper librarians was an- 
nounced this week in St. Louis at the con- 
vention of the Special Libraries Association. 

‘The $500 award, to be presented for the 
first time next June, was founded in memory 
of Jack K. Burness, former chief librarian 
for the Washington Post, by a board of 
directors that includes his widow, Anne 
Burness, and Alfred Friendly, the Washing- 
ton Post's managing editor. 

‘The Burness award will be presented each 
year to the newspaper librarian who, in the 
opinion of the award committee, has done 
most to extend the usefulness of a news- 
paper library “as a repository and distributor 
of information,” introduce more efficient sy 
tems and techniques, and contribute to a 
better understanding in the newspaper pro- 
fession of the library's role as “the institu- 
tional memory of the press.” 

Burness, who died last September, joined 
this newspaper in 1935 and had been chief 
Ubrarian since 1936, He formerly was a re- 
porter for the Daily News in his native St. 
Paul, Minn. 

“The Answer Man” to a generation of re- 
porters, he was widely hailed for his fabulous 
memory and accuracy as well as for the huge 
store of newspaper clippings, books, pam- 
phlets, and other information sources he a 
cumulated in his nearly 30 years at the 
Washington Post. 

He had held nearly every administrative 
office in the newspaper division of the 
Special Libraries Association, including its 
chairmanship. 

‘The Special Libraries Association includes 
some 6,000 representatives of newspaper, 
medical, scientific-technical, radio-TV, and 
other nonpublic libraries. 

Board members in addition to Friendly 
and Mrs. Burness include Chester Sanger of 
the Christian Science Monitor, Rex Schaeffer 
of the Rochester Times-Union, Remson B. 
Ogilby, general counsel; Samuel J, Archibald, 
of the House information subcommittee and 
Marquis W. Childs of the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch Washington Bureau, 
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Other directors are John P, Cosgrove of 
Broadcasting Publications, Kenneth Craw- 
ford of Newsweek, Peter Draz of the Library 
of Congress, Edwin S. Greene of the Worces- 
ter (Mans.) Telegram, and Clement Vitek 

of the Baltimore Sun. 


Jack K. Burnes, 59, chief librarian of the 
‘Washington Post since 1936, died yesterday 
in Holy Cross Hospital after an illness which 
became critical about 2 months ago. 

Death was due to a brain cancer for which 
Mr, Burness had undergone surgery last 
month in George Washington University 
Hospital, 

Mr. Burness—“The Answer Man” to a 
whole generation of reporters on this news- 
paper—was a native of St. Paul, Minn., where 
as a high school student he got his first 
taste of newspapering. 

He went to work part time as a copy boy 
for the St, Paul Daily News and after gradua- 
tion signed on as @ cub reporter. Subse- 
quently, he became an assistant chief in St. 
Paul's United Press bureau. 

Later, he worked briefly as a teletype opera- 
tor for the Associated Press in New York, 

JOINED THE POST IN 1935 


He arrived in Washington in the midst of 
the so-called great depression, joining the 
Washington Post as a library assistant In 
1935, His aptitude for that facet of Journa- 
lism became apparent quickly and the follow: 
ing year he was made chief librarian. To a 
grateful host of hard-pressed former and 
present-day members of the Washington Post 
news staff, Mr. Burness was “the library.” A 
perceptive student of national and world 
affairs, Mr. Burness was blessed with a mem- 
ory fabulously retentive and there were many 
who believed that he maintained in meticu- 
lous order his vast store of clippings and 
reference volumes as a sort of personal 
hobby—an impressive means of verifying the 
accuracy of the answers which were ever on 
the tip of his tongue. 

It was a Burness maxim (come by 
sonally the hard way) the most news stories 


against which they are presented. 
STRESSED ACCURACY 


But accuracy was his watchword and it was 
his constant lament that he never was able 
to assemble enough versions of the same 
historic event to enable him to determine 
for himself exactly what had happened when, 
where, and occasionally even to whom. 

Not counting the cabinets full of micro- 
film, the informational domain over which 
Mr. Burness presided contained at his death 
nearly 2 million newspaper clippings and it 

was his boast that he or any member of 


© post available in the 
Libraries Association's newspaper 
division, including its chairmansht; 

also instrument 


Shrine. 

He was married (since 1928) to the former 
Anne Grace, currently secretary to J, R. Wig- 
gins, editor and executive vice president of 
The Wi Post, and they made their 
home at 5009 Allwood Drive, Mount Vernon 
Park, Va. 

A son, Morton B. Burnes, of 3317 Ferndale 
Street, Kensington, two grandsons, three 
brothers and three sisters also survive. 

Services and interment will be in St. Paul, 
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The Fabulous Career of a Centex Editor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most colorful characters to ever reside in 
central Texas has been the Honorable 
Edmunds Travis. His reputation is out- 
standing and his participation in his- 
torical events in our State is legendary. 
Few men in Texas history have person- 
ally known so many of our public offi- 
cials or have been more intimately ac- 
quainted with the year-to-year develop- 
ment of our great State. A former editor 
of an Austin newspaper, historian, and 
legislative representative, Edmunds Tra- 
vis perhaps knows more of the political 
and practical developments connected 
with our State's growth than any other 
one individual. 

He has been a close personal friend of 
mine for years. Like all Austin citizens, 
we hold him dear to our hearts and hope 
that somehow he will find the time to 
write a memoir of his recollections—it 
would be a best seller and would preserve 
valuable Texas history. Under permis- 
sion previously granted, I include in 
my remarks a wonderful article from 
the Austin American, by Mr. Winston 
Bode, about this fabulous Texan. 

The article follows: 

THE PABULOUS CAREER or A CENTEX EDITOR 
(By Winston Bode) 
Seventy-four-year-old Edmund Travis sat 


vis would already 
it, his black derby, 
‘and, placing a flower In his japel, have walked 
might-add his 
meeting. 

On this day, as on most any day of the 
week, he would eventually glide into the 


through the pı 
quiz his newsmen friends—"What's goin’ on 
tiday?"—as he sifted for information that he 
might pass on to an oil corporation he repre- 
sents. 

Right now, though, he was doing the thing 


Ut started reading asa Kid.” he has sald. 
“By the time I was 8 I had read all of Shake- 
speare. I finished 10 grades of schooling in 
6 years and thought I knew it all.” 

(Travis learned to set type as a boy in one 
of the Tennessee weeklies owned by his 
father, Edward , James Ludson Stephen 
‘Travis—"or, as the printers had it, Col. 
Alphabet Travis.” The younger Travis was 


a cub reporter in Austin at 16, a publisher of 


in chief of the Austin Tribune at 22. In 1925, 
soon after he and two others had sold the 
Austin Statesman for well over $100,000, 
‘Travis retired for life—a worn-out 35. 
("That was when you could get 8 percent 
on your money,” he “But it didn’t 
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last. I had the prettiest house in town, 
the biggest automobile, the most expensive 
family, not to mention my own expensive 
personal habits"—he used to have a Negro 
barber who used no soap to come and shave 
him for $5 after a big night on the town, 
“Bo after 6 years it was time to go to work 
again.”) 

In the course of two conservations on the 
day of our visit, Travis, in his Tennessee 
bred accent, discoursed on drink, presi- 
denta, newspaper monopolies, newspaper- 
men, cliches, city government, the dangers 
of joining service clubs, the narrowness of 
businessmen, discrimination ordinances, 
slavery, and public relations, 

He also gave a short 


the deceptively rapid rate the speech of 
southern folk has in common with the south- 
ern stream. 
TOLD WHAT TO DO 

It is recalled Travis did remark: “The 
people really want a king, ‘They want to be 
told what to do. When Franklin Roosevelt 
went through the mining country of Penn- 
sylvania, the workers knelt at his feet. 
Lyndon is no scholar, but he has an instino- 
tive way with people. Lyndon could be a 
king, and he could establish a dynasty— 
‘except for two things: he is limited to two 
terms by law, and he has no sons.” 


“That's one thing I 
taught Coke Stevenson.’ 
When he arose to continue the discussion 


on the bed. I sleep on top of them like a 
dog. It drives my Negro crazy. Every 2 or 
3 days she comes in and chi the sheets 
anyway. But if I get cold I just turn up the 
fire.” 


Before he left his comfortable bedroom, 
‘Travis pulled a copy of a relative's will from 
a large desk, and read It aloud, noting that 


other things ordering that they be taken to 
a free State If they so desired. 

“That's a most will,” ‘Travis 
remarked. 

In his living room, surrounded by hun- 


Irving's five-volume work on George Wash- 
ington, Travis fell to talking about big men 
he has known. 

Ho expressed his admiration for William 
Franklin Buckley, Sr, the father of the 


of culture,” sald ‘Travis. “He made quite a 
thing out of trying to be what he called 
a ‘civilized man?” 

‘Travis met Buckley when Buckley passed 
through Austin in 1921, having been run 
out of Mexico as a “pernicious furriner tryin’ 
to overthrow the government.” 

“He had oil interests in Mexico,” 


didn’t seize foreign oil 
Properties, but then Cardenas did.” 
Buckley found that Travis had just the 


a development which apparently was very 
typical of Travis’ salad days, Buckley urged 
the young editor to follow him east to his 
‘Westchester County estate to continue their 
talk. He offered Travis $600 in expense 
money. 
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“I told him, ‘No,’ I had plenty of money, 
put he kept insisting and he gave me a 
check,” said Travis, Travis went to New 
York only to: find Buckley had been called 
to England on urgent business, Waiting for 
Buckley's return, ‘Travis bunked up and 
down Manhottan Island, trying everything 
from a tenement to a room in the Village to 
the best hotels in midtown, “I lived it up,” 
he said. 

In time Buckley returned, picked ‘Travis’ 
brains, and introduced him to a group. which 
‘Travis helped in plotting a small revolution. 

NO HIRED HAND 

Buckley. felt his eastefn stay had cost 
‘Trayls some of his own money—and he was 
right—and after much haggling laid another 
8600 on Travis. 

“I came back by way of Washington and. 
Picked up another thousand by getting some 
information in a lobby matter,” said Travis. 

Yet Travis complains: "I neyer had any 
money sense in my life.” 

In his earlier years, said Travis, "I drank 
lke a fish.” 

“When I went to Buckley's place I had to 
take a case of whisky with me. Buckley 
told me T'a have to if I wanted anything to 
drink. ‘I don't drink,’ he said. I told him, 
‘You don’t have to, You've got so many 
things going you're drunk all the time. 
You're drunk on starwine.”” 

But in 1940, Travis turned his back on 
newspapering for good, and turned to public 
Telations, “I did it for a very degrading rea- 
son. I wanted to make more money. I was 
Betting offers to make 2 and 3 times as much 
Money as I was getting and they finally broke 
mo down.” 
sg Trius claims: thér was something ole, 


“The trouble with me was I climbed to 
the top and Jumped off, After that it wasn't 
particularly interesting to come back and be 
One of the hired hands.” 

For a man without any money sense, Travis 
had remarkable shoestring luck in his news- 
Paper career. He told of his first publishing 
Venture, at 17: 

“The editor at Manor had gone broke and 
the leading merchant took on the equipment 
Of the paper for a debt, He offered to sell 
it to me for $200, but not having the $200 
I leased the equipment for $10 a month, and 
charged the merchant $10.80 a week for 
his ad." 

RETINED IN 1925 

Travis was soon back on the Austin Tri- 
bune where he had started as a cub, but 
now he was city editor. During his 2-year 
stint on the Tribune he became legislative 
Correspondent for a string of papers that Mm- 
cluded the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, the 
Houston Record, and the San Antonio Light. 

“I was making $12 a week as city editor 
Of the Tribune in 1908 and 1909, and over 
$100 a week with my string. I was so pros- 
Perous I didn't know what to do with it all. 

“But I gave it all up to go over to the 
Light as telegraph editor at $25 a week. I 
let those apes talk me into it because I'd 
hever had desk experience on a large metro- 
Politan dally and at that time San Antonio 
Was the largest city in Texas.” 

It didn't take long for him to move up—1 
Year, in fact. 

“I became managing editor of the Light on 
the eve of my 2ist birthday,” Travis said. 
{There were cubs on the paper older than I 

A year later he returned to Austin to serve 
as editor in chief of the ‘Tribune in one of its 
Periodic states of resurrection, He was 22. 
Within 3 years, the Tribune was in eclipse 
’gain. The Austin Statesman had bought it 
Out. The Statesman went from a morning to 
an afternoon paper, which is remains today, 
and Travis began the decade in which he 
Made his biggest mark. He was editor of the 
Statesman from 1916 to 1925. For about the 
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Tast 3 years of that period, Travis owned 45 
percent of the paper. A partner in the pub- 
lishing end of that venture was Austin At- 
torney Ireland Graves, grandson of Texas 
Gov. John Ireland, who still practices here, 
and whom Travis greatly. admires. 

“He's got the morals of Cato the Younger,” 
Travis said. “We still get together now and 
then and weep over selling the Statesman to 
the American. We were damn fools.” 

‘Travis, the jaded boy wonder retired in 
1925, then emerged from retirement to work 
on the Houston Post, then to run the Austin 
Dispatch, which soon turned into another 
manifestation of the Austin ‘Tribune, But 
by 1940 he had heard the siren song of the 
new profession, public relations, and he was 
to succumb to: it, 

‘Does he regret leaving newspapering? "Oh, 
I have half-regrets. After I left, I did a lot 
of heavy thinking, planning political cam- 
paigns, and promotional campaigns for busi- 
nesses. It was very interesting work for a 
while. T had my own informational service 
for businesses, which I still run. But I'd 
still rather edit a newspaper in Austin than 
anything. That was the most fun.” 

‘Travis has been up and down, flush and 
broke, a boy who bossed men who became a 
man bossed by boys. But he says he’s al- 
ways been sustained by his landed gentry 
bi p 

“I think it made a difference in this way. 
While T've been poor, I've never felt poor." 

‘As he turned to the subject of pitfalls in 
the civic world feld, Travis sald that when 
he was a newspaperman, he was greatly 
relieved when young PR men began open- 
ing offices in Austin. 

“One of the perils of the young newspaper- 
man, and I suppose the young businessman, 
ìs the number of thank you Jobs he has to 
perform for service organizations. 

“In the old days there wasn’t any public 
relations business in Austin, and I had to 
do bond drives and Red Cross drives, and all 
that, and I never made a dime out of it. 

MADE 200 TALKS 


“One year in Austin I made 200 speeches. 
They couldn't open a keg of nails without 
an address from me. One day there was an 
old syndicate salesman in my office. He 
couldn't get a word in edgewise for people 
popping in and calling me and asking if I 
could write this speech or attend that func- 
tion, Finally he said, ‘Son, you getting 
yourself covered with gont feathers,’ 

'I said, ‘What's that?’ 

““phey're thank you jobs. If you get 
enough of them, you get smothered.’ The 
salesman said he'd once been an editor. He 
had participated in drives and made speeches 
and attended luncheons. Until he lost his 
paper. He lost it because he didn't have 
any time to work. That's been the ruin of 
a number of businessmen, They get promi- 
nent in chamber of commerce work, civic 
work, and church work. And if you're gonna 
raise money for the blind Eskimas in south 
Saskatchewan you got to contribute your- 
self, you know. 

‘Travis aske 

“Do they teach public relations in the 
school of journalism? 

“Yeu 

“Maybe I ought to take a course. How- 
ever, the art of public relations was once ex- 
pressed in a single paragraph very well. The 
first step is to find out what your client is 
doing that the public don’t like, and make 
‘em quit it, and the second step is to find 
out what the public will like and get 'em to 
do it. Then the third thing is to tell the 
world about it. That's, about all there is 
toit. 

As far back as 1909, Edmunds Travis was 
worrying about Austin’s city government, 
In fact he and his father, an editorial writer 
here for awhile, were on opposite sides of thè 
Tence on the issue of adopting a commission 
form of government. At the time, Austin had 
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an aldermanic system of government, with a. 
mayor and 14 aldermen, 7 of whom were 
chosen at large, and 7 of whom were chosen 
by wards. (A section of East Austin is still 
called the 10th ward.) 

Edmunds father, on the Statesman, 
twitted the Tribune for “having a tack- 
headed little reporter who wasn't old enough 
to vote doing all their thinking for them,” 

But with the aid of the Tribune and its 
tack-headed brain trust, Edmunds Travis, 
the fight to bring in a commission govern- 
ment was won. 

“I'm still butting in at city hall and tell- 
ing them how to run their business,” Travis 
said, 

“One of my pet theories about Austin 1s 
that we should have a larger council, we 
should have a paid council, and we should 
elect some councilmen regionally. 

“Theres no reason why we shouldn't haye 
a Negro, or a Mexican on the council—or a 
university professor. 

“The council (five man) is now too small, 
Geography will have its influence. No matter 
how broadminded a man may be, the views 
and needs of his neighbors are going to have 
an. effect, perhaps subconsciously. With a 
bigger council, we could have all the advan- 
tages of a businesslike management of the 
city’s business and also a more representa~ 
tive government, 

Unlike some members of the Austin busi- 
ness community, Travis can discuss tourism 
without sounding as if he had beheld a 
miracle, 

LOTS OF SCENERY 

“Tourism is a sort of natural development,” 
he said, calmly enough. “We've got lots of 
attractions here, such as the lakes, But as 
for spending city money on it (council has 
voted to do so), that’s an involuntary thing 
and serving a special group. We don’t tax 
people to build new hotels and motels. I may 
be narrow minded about It, but I can't see 
any particular justice in taxing a laboring 
man over here in East Austin when he doesn't 
realize a damn thing out-of it directly. The 
benefits Just have to dribble down to the 
populace at large if they reach it at all, 

“I think it ought to be a voluntary thing 
and I think the chamber itself ought to be 
able to raise that money. Aside from that 
I'm against the Government, doing anything 
that can be done without tt, 

As for the race problem, “it's not really 
much of a problem in Austin, They only rea- 
son in the world to have a penal ordinance 
is to whip into line the very few (businesses) 
who haven't integrated. ‘There hasn't been 
A Negro lynched in Austin in over 100 years. 

“Negroes were voting in the city elections 
before I was old enough to vote. They had 
2 Negro policeman before I ever came to Aus- 

“I think the Negro is becoming an in- 
creasing part of the market—in amusements, 
goods and services, 

“If we don’t have any ordinances regard- 
ing segregation, then people are free to dis- 
criminate or not discriminate, and in the 
natural course of things they are going to 
follow the policy which is most, profitable.” 

No one, and- certainly not Edmunds 
‘Travis, can talk long about Austin without 
referring to the late Tom Miller, Austin’s 
longtime mayor, 

Miller did things his own unique way, but 
Travis thinks his regimes were all to the 
good. “Tom was very sensitive,” Travis said, 
“and so conscious of his civic patriotism he 
couldn’t bear contradiction.” 

But he had an unending dream, which 
showed up in his speeches, in which he fre- 
quently relied on Shakespeare or Mirabeau 
Lamar to cloak his dreams in words, 

“Old Tom would always tell what Lamar 
sald about Austin,” Travis said fondly: 

“Here should be the seat of future em- 
pires.” 
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Proclamation on Remember Berlin Day 
Issued by the Honorable Robert F, 
Wagner, Mayor of the City of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission heretofor 
granted me by unanimous consent of the 
House, I take this means of bringing to 
the attention of the membership a 
proclamation issued under yesterday's 
date by the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, 
mayor of the city of New York, desig- 
nating Thursday, August 13, 1964, as 
Remember Berlin Day in New York City: 

PROCLAMATION: REMEMBER BERLIN DAY 

‘Whereas August 13, 1964, will mark the 
third anniversary of the erection of the 
Berlin wall by Soviet and East German Com- 
munist forces, thus cutting into two the 
anclent city of Berlin; and 

‘Whereas the maintenance of the Berlin 
wall is repugnant to the consciences of all 
freemen for whom a city behind a wall 
without an open gate means a people in 
chains; and 

Whereas the Berlin wall is a violation of 
treaty obligations; serves to maintain and 
increase the tensions which threaten peace 
in the world; and disregards the right of all 
men to choose freedom, 

Now, therefore, I, Robert F. Wagner, mayor 
of the city of New York, do hereby proclaim 
‘Thursday, August 13, 1964, as “Remember 
Berlin Day," in New York City, and I do call 
the attention of all citizens to the fact that: 
the Berlin wall is a symbol of the enslave- 
ment of a once free people, and it stands as 
an affront to our cherished concepts of 
human dignity and human worth, as well as 
to long-established treaty rights. We must 
actively seek a solution that would eliminate 
this hateful barrier to freedom and by so 
doing contribute to the cause of world peace, 

In witness whereof, I hereunto set my hand 
and the seal of the city of New York, this 
13th day of August 1964. 

Ronrnt F. WAGNER, 
Mayor, City of New York. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cone oy Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Comonrs- 
sonar, Reconp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoxp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $13, 28 Stat; 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
‘TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee cn Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concarsstonat, Reconp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type, No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. ‘These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not Inter than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recoxp 1s- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recor of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Reconp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
‘7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and-advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor» style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. —It man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in. 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com: 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8, Corrections.—The ent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
Uo Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, ‘That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the Conczesstonat Reconp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
‘when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a), Appendiz to daily Record—when 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Cononss- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Oficial Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. ‘The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

‘The Oficial Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an e: 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the Concrrsstonat Recoxn, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress, 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vi 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Oficial Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed In the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


Dr. Lowell Russell Ditzen, D.D., LL.D. 
Delivers Inspiring Sermon on Forgiving 
and Forgetting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 15, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
these decisive days of world tension and 
conflict it is heartening to be reminded 
that we are all human beings; that we 
share the same basic emotions; make the 
same mistakes and have the same op- 
portunities in our day-to-day fellowship 
for kindness, compassion and under- 

ding. 


standing. 

I believe that we should search out the 
worthwhile qualities in our associates 
rather than assume the role of detractor 
and faultfinder, This does not imply a 
Surrender of one's values, nor deny the 
existence of injustice that must be re- 
dressed. The ability and capacity to for- 
give and forget is indeed an art which 
must be acquired through diligent effort. 
This challenge is affirmed, by the Rev. 
Lowell Russell Ditzen, D.D., executive 
Secretary and director, the National 
Presbyterian Church and Center, in his 
April 4 sermon in the National Presby- 
terian Church. Dr. Ditzen’s remarks 
are inspiring and helpful. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ser- 
mon be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

‘There being no objection, the sermon 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INGREDIENTS or A SUCCESSFUL PERSONALTTY— 
‘Tue ART OP FORGIVING AND FORGETTING 

(By Lowell Russell Ditzen, D.D., LLD.) 

Text: “Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
Against me, and I forgive him? Until seven 
times? Jesus said unto him, I say not unto 
thee, until seven times; but, until seventy 
‘times seven.” Matthew 18: 21-22. 

‘The proposition for our sermon is this: The 
Individual who has a growing skill in being 
a successful person will give some thought, 
And make some effort, toward forgetting 
and forgiving. A Japanese saying goes: 
"My skirt with tears is always wet, for I have 
forgotten to forget.” That saying is a con- 
Tession of one who isn't getting any A-plus 
in the business of being a successful person. 

To engage in self-pity—to harbor resent- 
™ment—to constantly be aware of the ills that 
Others have done me—to bear grudges, or to 
Carry a burden of guilt, or remorse about 
Sneself—to go through life with one’s skirts 
Always wet because one has forgotten to for- 
Set—certainly clouds the of mental 
Yerve and spiritual vitality. It keeps one 

being the successful personae we'd 
like to be. D-minus is the mark we're 
to get. I know such a person. He 
Went to a church where he felt he wasn't 
Tecognized. A statement of the minister of- 
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fended him. He left the congregation in a 
huf causing hurt in the church in his fam- 
fly. His failure to forgive and forget tiny 
errors have led to large confusions. 

By contrast, I think most any student of 
mankind would agree with Shelly's lines 
from his great poem, “Prometheus Un- 
boung": 


“To suffer woes which hope thinks Infinite; 

Too forgive wrongs darker than death or 
night; 

‘To love and bear; to hope till hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it 
contemplates: 

‘This * * è is to be good, great and Joyous; 
beautiful and free; 

This is alone life, joy, empire, and victory.” 


‘Those are opulent words. It’s dificult to 
convey thelr full meaning in just one repeti- 
tion. Let me condense their substance 
which relates praticularly to our theme: 


“To forgive wrongs darker than death or 
night; 


‘This is to be good, great and Joyous 
This is * * * life * * * and victory.” 


That spirit is desperately needed in both 
personal and social relationships. Though 
much else may be involved, there has to be 


Nation and Russia and Red 
to create some solid foundations for a decent 
and orderly world. 

Give your best thinking as to how the ugly 
tensions and hatred between the Arabs and 
Israelis can be solved. I dare you to pro- 
pose a possible recipe without including the 
ingredients of forgiving and forgetting. 

Well we can agree that the spirit of for- 
giveness is essential to individual and social 
health and harmony, but then you have to 
say in the next breath—it Is not an easy mat- 
ter. Itis a lifelong task. It is tough going. 
I use the word “art” In the sermon subject to 
rightly indicate that it requires a growing 
skill and a constant effort. Your conscience 
may respond to the idea of a forgiving spirit. 
You cay say, “Yes, I ought to be a forgiving 
person and also get rid of 
ments and anger over past ills.” 
recollection of an injury done to you is 
stamped in the consciousness like a silver- 
smith presses his mark deep in the metal in 
which he is working. 

It was awareness of this fact that led 
Jesus to vividly emphasize the matter. Once, 
Peter, aware that there was to be perhaps re- 
peated effort on the matter of forgiving, said, 
“Master, if I forgive someone who sins 
against’ me seven times—that surely 1s 
enough, isn’t it?” Jesus smiled, and with 
the humorous exaggeration which He often 
used to make His teaching stick like a barb 
in the mind, responded: “No, not just 
7—but 70 times 7." In other words 
“keep at it always.” The wound of hurt 
must have application after application of 
the ointment of forgiveness before there is 
final healing. 

We pray each Sunday, “Forgive us our 
debts.” That's a wonderful thing—to be 
free from indebtedness. One of the bank- 
ers in the church said, “I don’t like that 
translation. We don't like to forgive debts. 

passing, 


branches of Christendom that use the word, 


“trespasses"—folow the translation of thi 


pears as “trespasses.’ 

Biveness of both our debts and trespasses. 
It's a healthy thing to have our obligations 

written off, to be forgiven when we've hurt 

other people, transgressed into thelr emo- 


We want that for- 


tional life, tread upon their egos, bruised 
thelr feelings. But the teaching of the Bible 
in: “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
others their debts toward us” makes it more 
complicated. It's a two-way street, and we 
have to take the initiative. We must develop 
a forgiving spirit before our debts are can- 
celed. And this is really hard—to forget 
and forgive those who may have transgressed 
the sensitive sanctity of our egos. They've 
hurt our pride. They've piqued our sense of 
our own importance. How difficult to for- 
give that trespass. How can we do it? 

In the New Testament, behind the word 
translated “forgiveness,” actually are sev- 
eral different Greek words with significant 
shadings of meaning. One of the meanings 
of “forgiveness” in Greek ls this: “to keep 
away from one.” Another emphasis in the 
use of the word “forgiveness” is the idea of 
being “gracious.” Here is the counsel that 
teaches—rather than getting tight, letting 
one’s hackles rise when one has been of- 
fended—rather than handling the situation 
with noise—handle it with grace, with poise. 
And the third shade of meaning is “to cast 

‘These words are saying: First, don't let 
error, hurt feelings, grudges, or lack of for- 
giveness get attached to you. Keep them 
away. Carry a shield against the barba of 

urt. 


Secondly, handle unpleasant acts and at- 
titudes in a gracious spirit, without edginess, 
‘Try to keep harmony. Lincoln demonstrated 
that quallty—“With malice toward none— 
charity toward all.” Third, if resentment has 
attached itself onto your life, cast it off, 
like a seaman throws the line from the dock 
to his skiff and lets his boat move away on 
the endless sea, 

Many illustrations come to mind. The 
parable of the noble Lord who forgave a large 
debt of one of his servants shows the gracious 
spirit, But that same spirit was lacking in 
the recipient of this mercy, because that 
servant demanded full payment from a fellow 
worker for a pittance owed him. He couldn't 


original grace 
He was cast into prison till he paid the last 
farthing. 

Have you ever thought which of our Pres- 
idents suffered the most abuse? I'd nomi- 
nate Abraham Lincoln and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. What cruel things were said about 
them and to them. Vitrol and venom was a 
large part of their diet from a people they 
sought to serve. But observe that each 


lion that walks indifferent to would-be at- 
tackers barking from the distance. Great- 
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ness marks such men and any man who 
practices the art of forgiving and forgetting. 

But let’s move on to ask more pointedly for 
practical help as to how we can make real 
progress on this matter? 

We can learn from this thought: The way 
to really clean out harbored built or grudge 
is by putting in its constructive opposite— 
by good thoughts and good deeds that are 
the opposite of self-pity or remorse. 

‘There's a stagnant pool or lowland. It be- 
comes sour and bitter because the water in 
caught and held, It seems to be useless in 
terms of possible productivity or as a home- 
site. How do you handle it? Two ways: 
one cuts a channel to drain off the stag- 
nant water: and the second way is to fill in 
the low area until it is built up to a point 
where the water can't stand or get in. 

‘This principle, which one can see so clear- 
jy in the natural world, was applied in the 
spiritual area by that giant of a soul, Buddha, 
500 years before Christ. In the Dhammapada, 
there is attributed to him this thought; “He 
abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he 
robbed me—in those who harbor such 
thoughts, hatred will never cease.” 

‘The next line reads, “He abused me, he 
beat me, he defeated me, he robbed me—in 
those who do not harbor such thoughts, 
hatred will cease.” The next line reads, “For 
never does hatred censo by hatred.” (Fourth 
Une) “Hatred ceases by love. This is an 
elemental Jaw,” One digs a channel to drain 
off hate—and fills {t in with love. 

‘One of the sure ways that the soul's waste- 
Jand can be made sweet and useful is by 
filling in, shovelful by shoyeful, day by day, 
hour by hour, attitudes that make for gen- 
tleness, that make for understanding of the 
wide and universal thoughts that lie in all 
mankind. Keep filling in with a spirit of a 
loving forgiveness and there is no place for 


compartments” was the seasoned counsel of 
the great physician, Sir William Osler. 
“When a thing is done—it's done” Is crystal- 
lized wisdom of an ancient sage. The Bible 
asks us to remember Lot's wife, who turned 
to a pillar of salt when, looking back, she 
kept her life centered on the past, rather 
than taking the right steps in this moment 
and facing into the future. 

Such a sensible point of view is reflected 


‘Remember my 
friend, that every hole can be a new game.” 

‘When you look at it clearly and honestly, 
this moment, this day 1s all we really do have. 
‘The past, whatever It contains—good or 11l— 


is irretrievably lost, It can never be relived 
or recovered, And tomorrow, however we 
may anticipate or fear it, is not here. The 
only thing we have 1s this day. "Carpe 
diem,” cried the old Latins, “Seize this day.” 
Liye it with such verve that there's no room 
for remorse, for regret, for antagonism. 

‘This is it—what we have right now! Liye 
this moment with grace! Keep resentments 
off, don’t let them get near, into us, at- 
tached to us, and if they are there, cut them 
off. Loose them! Let them go—now. 

Another point: We can grow in imperson- 
ating more impersonal attitude toward our- 
selves. I wonder if we really look at our- 
selves honestly. So many of our resentments, 
our hurt feelings, our unforgiven or unfor- 
gotten antagonisms toward other people, 
haven't been a result alone of what other 
people have said or done, or not said or not 
done, but are a result of our own inner 
attitudes about ourselves. Perhaps we've 
had the radar antenna of our own pride 
and personal sensitiveness out so far that 
any touching causes quick and negative re- 
actions. 

‘Then too the capacity to forgive could be 
increased as we sense the wideness of man- 
kind and the vast sweep of human history 
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and realize what a tiny, tiny, tiny fragment 
in it all we individually are. Grow in under- 
standing that the faults we see and lament 
in others are in ourselves. See that those 
flaws toward which we are most sensitive in 
others are those that perhaps pose the big- 
gest problems for ourselves. 

One of the many reasons (and I put it 
far down on the list) why I think so many 
of us in America have expressed coolness 
toward the seeming braggadocio of the Rus- 
sians at thelr accomplishments. What a 
breach of good taste, But let’s be honest 
and self-analytical. Could it possibly be 
that we may be particularly sensitive on this 
score because it's a fault of ourselves? How 
many European and Asiatic nations bore 
with patience (and sometimes not with pa~ 
tience) our chest-pounding at the turn of 
the 19th and the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury as we loudly proclaimed our tallest sky- 
scrapers, our longest railroads, our biggest 
number of automobiles, and our greatest 
prosperity. 

“Ah! The fault I see in thee is in mel" 
That's a wholesome thing to see and say, 
It’s good to add: “Perhaps I'm most aware 
of the flaws in others because I have so 
much acquaintance with them in myself.” 
Do that, and we lessen the areas of egotistic 
sensitiveness that lessen our efficiency in 
building the good personality, 

Someone may very well be thinking that 
the minister hasn't mentioned the most im- 
portant thing of all—that this matter of for- 
giveness is divine. I hope you have felt the 
spirit of that thought all through the ser~ 
mon. 

Certainly, it’s been implied that forgiveness 
is of the mind and spirit. It’s the opposite 
of the law of the Jungle—"An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.” Tt 1s a revelation 
of God, And those who evidence it in their 
lives become partakers of the divine plan. 

Perhaps we can be helped most of all in 
remembering that God forgives us. We see 
God’s spirit in the father's outgoing com- 
passion to the prodigal son. Surely, the 
knowledge that He who made us after His 
own image will turn His back on what have 
been our errors and point us to the better 
person we ought to be—will help us forgive 
any toward whom we hold antagonism, In 
spite of our sins, God still has hope and con- 
fidence in us.’ That gracious forgiveness 
from Him, received and appreciated, should 
keep us on the way of forgiving and forget- 
ting, not just once, nor even 7 times, but 
patiently and persistenly, even 70 times 7, 
Prayer: 

Our Father at times through light of in- 
sight that comes in quietness, we sense a 
truth that is pure and perfect. ‘Then we 
have the problem of trying to transmit it 
through our faulty personalities, In spite 
of the problem, may there be for someone 
here this day a closer more helpful relation- 
ship with Thy Spirit that longingly seeks to 
forgive. Take our hand and heart and keep 
guiding us, O Lord, in the art of forgiving 
ourselves and others, too, that seem to do us 
Wrong, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

en. 


Floating Factories With Foreign Labor 
Set Dangerous Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as the say- 
ing goes sometimes a knock is a boost. 
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Anyway, that is the way I feel when the 
Governor of Alaska criticized me the 
other day for objecting to Japanese 
floating cannery vessels operating in our 
territorial waters and paying their Jap- 
anese processing workers only 33 cents 
an hour as against the American wage of 
$3 an hour. 

Why not invite all kinds of foreign 
floating factories, manned by foreigners 
at substandard wages into our waters to 
take advantage of our raw materials, just _ 
like has been done with fish? 

The following editorial from the Au- 
gust 10 Post-Intelligencer sums up the 
seriousness of this precedent: 

Eoan’s FoLLY 


A recent "Seattle's Business" column by 
Business Editor Dan Coughlin highlighted 
some of the adverse effects locally of Alaska 
Governor Egan's decision to sell some of his 
State's pink salmon to Japanese freezer 
ships. 

Governor Egan took the unprecedented ac- 
tion when canneries and fishermen failed 
to reach an agreement on price for fish, The 
foreign freezer ships, haying cracked their 
overhead “nut” in outer waters, and due to 
other production savings, can now afford to 
pay a price slightly higher than American 
canners. 

Therein, we think, lies the seed Tor trouble 
ahead for the salmon industry. That is why 
the Post-Intelligencer recently criticized 
Governor Egan's action, When our editorial 
appeared, we received and published a tele- 
gram from the Cordova Aquatic Marketing 
Association, representing a group of fisher- 
men, charging that we were supporting can= 
nery owners and workers rather than the 
fishermen. 

On the contrary, we are concerned for the 
entire Alaska salmon industry and are con- 
vinced that the trend set in motion by Gov- 
ernor Egan holds more potential danger for 
the fishermen than for the packers. 

Mr, Coughlin's column quoted Fred A. 
Grosse, a fish exporter for 40 years, ns say- 
ing that Governor Egan's action was “the 
most serious thing that has happened (in 
‘the industry) in years. 

‘This newspaper feels equally strong on the 
matter, and not merely because of the ac- 
tual and potential effect on Seattle economy. 

It should be noted that the State Depart- 
ment, although asking Japan to consider the 
matter, is standing aloof in the debate, view- 
ing the problem as concerned only with ne- 
gotiations as to the American price for fish. 
‘This attitude ís par for the course insofar as 
the State Department 1s concerned. For 30 
years the State Department has falled to 
demonstrate consideration for Alaska and 
Northwest fisheries, and appears to regard 
these fisheries as a trading gambit in inter- 
national diplomacy. However proper this 
view may be from the standpoint of inter- 
national diplomacy, it has worked to the 
detriment of the fishermen, as the record well 
shows. It is working to their detriment now. 

For the present the issue involves only 
pink salmon, only one area, one segment of 
canneries and fishermen, and some Japanese 
freezer vessels. 

But next year the precedent set by Alaska’s 
governor may open the way for other areas. 
other species, and even find foreign fishing 
vessels involved and not just freezer ships. 

‘The Alaska salmon industry is already be- 
set by nearly fatal troubles, Now Governor 
Egan has added another big one, as poten- 
tially dangerous to fishermen as to packers. 
In the coming winter months, well before the 
1965 runs, fishing vessel owners and their 
crews—as well as cannery operators—would 
do well to examine this situation far more 
thoroughly. 
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Comprehensive Water Development for the 
West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


oF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 15, 1964 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, re- 
cently a very knowledgeable person from 
Colorado, Mr. Harold H. Christy, first 
vice president of the National Reclama- 
tion Association, appeared before the 
51st annual meeting of the National Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress and delivered 
a very important speech concerning the 
need for further action on reclamation 
by Congress. He discussed certain prob- 
lems that exist in the reclamation area. 

Mr. Harold Christy is from Pueblo, 
Colo, He was very active in assisting 
Members of Congress with regard to the 
Fryingpan, Arkansas, project, which we 
were fortunate enough, and I would say 
also imaginative enough, to have passed 
during the last session of Congress. 

He describes a number of potentials 
that can be derived from reclamation 
Programs if we can continue to proceed 
with them. I have been asked—andI am 
happy to follow through on the request— 
by Mr. William Webb, executive vice 
president of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, to have the address of 
Mr. Christy printed in the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Harold H. Christy, delivered be- 
fore the 51st annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress in 
June 1964 be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


Tae West,” 
Vice PresmeNT, 
ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE 5istr ANNUAL 
‘MEETING OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HAR- 
Bors CONGRESS, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., JUNE 2-5, 1964 
‘This is almost like a family reunion. The 
reclamation movement and the National 


brothers. They belong to the same. genera- 
tion and were born of the same intellectual 
Parentage. Both date back to the beginnings 
Of the conservation movement under thi 
leadership af Theodore Roosevelt, when the 
comprehensive development of water re- 
‘sources was seen as the very foundation of 
that movement. And the National Reclama- 
tion Association says, “Thanks, brother, for 
Your help in our common cause.” 

Both went through a period of doldrums as 
the original concept of water consideration 


being 
largely to irrigation and a closely re- 
lated family of incidental purposes, another 
to flood control and navigation, another to 
Soll conservation, and so forth; and all tend- 
ing to drift further and further apart with 
increasingly important gaps between them 
left unprovided for. 

Now your Congress and most other water 
Tesource groups and agencies are participat- 
ing in the revival of the comprehensive basin- 
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wide ideal. But it appears thatthe recla- 
mation movement is not being allowed to 
share in this revival. While most of you are 
looking forward to expanding programs, we 
find ourselves faced with the most serious 
fight for survival since the days of the incep- 
tion of the National Reclamation Association. 
And we cannot help but feel that this situ- 
ation holds seeds of tragedy for the West and 
for the Nation. 

The project potentialities exist. The back- 
log of investigated and approved project pro- 
posals is the greatest in reclamation history. 
But those projects are dying on paper; and 
with them, the benefits they might confer on 
the American people. 

All of us connected with reclamation have 
given a great deal of anxious thought to this 
problem. In our minds and in discussions 
with one another we have gone over and over 
the obvious explorations. We are aware of 
course of the fact that some people profess to 
fear that irrigating more land will increase 
agricultural surplus production. But only 
a third of reclamation is devoted to irriga- 
tion, and only a third of that third is devoted 
to bringing new land into production; and 
the new production that is created by rec- 
lamation consists almost entirely of nonsur- 
plus crops. In fact, reclamation converts 
land from surplus-crop to non-surplus-crop 
production. 

Other Federal water resource programs 
have the incidental effect of increasing agri- 
cultural production and some of them in- 
crease production of crops that are in sur- 
plus. Those programs contribute immeasur- 
ably more to the surplus problem than does 
reclamation. Yet in the case of those other 
programs, people look mostly at the large and 
important benefits they derive, and properly 
count the incidental effect on imbalanced 
production as part of the necessary cost of 
obtaining those benefits. Why are not peo- 
ple equally willing to Judge the reclamation 
program in the same way, by the same stand- 
ards? Surely the benefits from reclamation 
are proportionately as great, and the cost to 
the national economy as small, as for any 
other program you can think of. Why then 
are we of the West singled out for harass- 
ment? 

Each of us may have his own answer to 
that question. To get the full answer, I sus- 
pect we must look deeply into the minds and 
motivations of the American people in this 
troubled era. 

I don't think there is a person in America 
who has not had the feeling that events were 
moving ahead too fast, and that he is finding 
it Increasingly hard to keep up with the 


where we are”—this is a feeling that is surely 
easy to understand. 

At the same time, most Americans are 
fully aware of the implications of the vast 
growth and change, the furious building 
and consuming, that are going on all the 
time. They know that they are drawing 
upon the Nation's resource base at a rate 
never before dreamed of. And they cannot 
help feeling uneasy about all this using and 

and being concerned about how 


national resource development 
our economy Is to remain strong 

‘They also know that no resource requires 
a greater effort than the water resource. 
‘They know it with all thetr senses. They 
taste this fact along with the chlorine in 
water. They smell it at the 


barges 
in the hum of the hydrogenerators at great 
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dams, They eat it with their year-round 
supplies of healthgiving fresh fruits and vege- 
tables which used to be available only “in 
season.” They buy it whenever they cash a 
paycheck from some water-using industry, or 
contribute to the relief fund for some flood or 
drought-stricken area. Water-resource de- 
velopment has become a personal thing to 
almost every American. 

So in spite of the fact that with one-half 
of their minds they want to go slow and hold 
back, they will support the programs that 
serve immediate water needs. But they 
make up for this by cracking down severely 
on programs that are not so immediate, or 
are more distant from major population 
centers—not so close to the day-to-day evi- 
dence of their five senses. Hence reclama- 
tion, which is primarily a long-range pro- 
gram for the future strength and well-being 
of the Nation, becomes the whipping boy 
for the rest of the water-resource move- 
ment. 

I need not explain to this audience that 
this is not only unjust but unwise. It is 
unjust to the western half of the Nation 
that depends on reclamation for its future 
growth, and unwise in that by neglecting to 
provide for the West's water future we are 
laying up a store of problems for our chil- 


on, 
source programs should be judged in terms 
of its meanings not for today but for one 
and two decades ahead. And I suggest that 
it is up to people like you, people in a posi- 
tion of leadership, who are also close enough 
to water problems to understand thelr long- 
range as well as their short-range implica- 
tions, to come to the ald of your old 

in this time of our distress, and help us 
beat down some of the harmful imputations 
now being raised against the good name of 
our movement, 

‘The consequences of discrimination 
against reclamation sometimes operate in 
ways that I suspect the American people 
don't always intend. Take the example of 
what's happened in the Missouri River Val- 
ley. 

‘Out there the Army has built six major 
reservoirs on the main stream as parts of a 
20-year-old plan for the development of the 
basin. Those reservoirs are providing flood 
protection, water for navigation, and power— 
largely for the benefit of the populous lower 
reaches of the valley. They are also inun- 
dating more than a half-million acres of 
bottomland which formerly contained hun- 
dreds of farms and ranches and were some 
of the best land in the States of North and 


ter would be 
for irrigation and water supplies for Dak 
farms and communities. This is the part of 
the plan that has lagged.. None of the antici- 
pated irrigation projects has been built. As 
a result, the Dakotas have not shared as 
should have in the general economic upsurge 
of the past decade. 

Statistics kept for 88 years in South Dakota 
show that 28 
either 
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‘The provision of this reliable water supply 
would not contribute to agricultural sur- 
pluses; instead, it would help relieve them. 
‘That is what makes the whole situation par- 
ticularly frustrating and vexatious. It would 
free the Dakota farmer from bondage to one- 
crop dryfarming of wheat, and would enable 
him to go into a more diversified, more profit- 
able, more nationally needed kind of agricul- 
ture. Moreover, it would give him a chance 
to share in the economic progress of our 
times, Economic policies, forecasts, and an- 
alyses don't mean a thing to the man who 
has risked his money and hopes in order to 
put in a crop, only to have to sit through the 
hot weeks of July and August, while he 
watches that crop shrivel up for want of a 
water supply during the few weeks when ít 1s 
needed. 


Our Government helps the farmer increase 
his production in many ways. It helps him 
eliminate pest. It helps him with weather 
forecasts, expert advice, research, seeds, soil 
sampling, power, extension services, demon- 
strations and tours, and free booklets. It 
helps him conserve and enhance the produc- 
tivity of the soll through fertilizing and ero- 
sion control. Why, with all this, shouldn't 
it also help the man sitting on his dusty porch 
watching his crops dry up to get some 
water—help him get away from his un- 
wanted wheat crop into something better for 
everyone? Why should water be the one form 
of help the Government holds back? Isn't 
this giving with one hand and taking away 
with the other? Does it make sense? 

I am reminded of the story about an old- 
timer in one of our Western towns who was 
orating to the boys in the barbershop about 
the atomic bomb. He said, “If they ever 
drop those things, this town here'll be the 
first one that's bombed." “Oh, I don't 
know," said a listener. “We're 'way inland.” 
“sure it'll be bombed,” sald the prophet. 
“It'a the county seat, ain't it?” 

‘The man in the county seat may not have 
his eyes fixed on the big national program, 
he may think more of his own hometown— 
but I hope none of us ever forgets him. I 
particularly hope so because in this case the 
county seat viewpoint and the broad na- 
tional viewpoint both coincide. 

I was glad to read in the newspapers that 
President Johnson haa given his full support 
to the Garrison Diversion irrigation project 
that would make use of some of the waters 
in the Missouri River reservoirs for the stab- 
{lization of the agricultural economy of the 
Dakota region. I hope, and the National 
Reclamation Association hopes, that this 
endorsement will be heeded and that Con- 
grees will approve the Carrison project at 
this session, 

At the beginning of this talk I pointed out 
that the Rivers and Harbors Congress and 
the reclamation movement both arose out 
of the beginnings of the conservation move- 
ment. The basic Idea of that movement is 
the forgoing of the immediate profit, or the 
highest short-range economic return, in 
order to obtain greater and more sustained 
long-range benefits.” 

Some people now claim that the highest 
short-range return from the West's scarce 
water may be for industries and other non- 
agricultural purposes. But when we take 
the long-range view, we know that the West, 
like every other region, must have its own 
regional agricultural base if its prosperity 
and growth are to haye a stable, balanced 
foundation. Agriculture in the West means 
irrigation—often only supplemental irriga- 
tion, And this in turn requires not only 
manmade conservation and distribution 
facilities, but the reservation of sufficient 
water to serve them. Reclamation is the 
principal Federal program serving this vital 
purpose, and the West cannot be a growing, 
contributing part of this growing country 
without ft. 
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‘To sign away the West's water for nonagri- 
cultural purposes on the basis of high im- 
mediate economic return, or, even worse, 
simply to cut off the West's reclamation de- 
velopment altogether, would In my opinion 
be a form of exploitive waste as destructive 
and shortsighted as the ripping off of timber 
or topsoll has been at other times in other 
regions. 

The National Reclamation Association has 
always given its full and wholehearted en- 
dorsement to the principle of comprehensive, 
multiple-purpose development of water re- 
sources on a basinwide basis, Without trying 
to tell other parts of the country what forms 
of development they should undertake, 1t has 
always upheld the cause of water develop- 
ment as a basic principle of national growth 
and progress. Up to now, the West in turn 
has always been able to count on the support 
of water resource interests in other regions 
for its own vital water programs. I hope it 
still can, 

‘Will the national interest be best served by 
helping to provide the water that will support 
the continued growth of this great region— 
great in its present contributions, and even 
greater in its potentialitles—or will it be 
served by shutting off the water here, and 
here alone, because of fears that are un- 
founded, or ignorance or carelessness of con- 
sequences? 

I think there can be only one answer. Rec- 
lamation is in the national interest, and 
should be vigorously supported and sus- 
tained. 


Fishing Vessel Construction 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


OP mawat 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1006) to amend 
the act of June 12, 1960, for the correction 
of inequities in the construction of fishing 
vessels, and for other purposes, 


Mr. GILL, Mr. Chairman, I am happy 
to add my voice to the many who support 
S. 1006, an act aimed at providing great- 
er subsidies for the construction of fish- 
ing vessels. This bill would increase the 
construction subsidy from one-third to 
one-half, and encourage the develop- 
ment of fishing vessels of advanced de- 
sign, to operate in expanded areas with 
newly developed gear. 

‘This bill can help solve the current ill- 
ness of the Hawaii fishing industry. In 
the decade from 1950 to 1960 the total 
number of commercial fishermen in Ha- 
wali dropped from 2,478 to 941. Our 
skipjack tuna fleet dropped from 32 boats 
in 1948 to 20 boats in 1963. Our last new 
vessel was built in 1955 and seven of our 
boats are at least 30 years old. 

‘There are many reasons for this de- 
cline, principal among them is the vigor- 
ous competition of the Japanese fishing 
industry. Japanese fishermen, operating 
within 1,500 miles of Hawaii and using 
the long-line method are catching more 
than five times our total take of all types 
of fish. When you compare long-line 
take alone within this 1,500-mile area, 
you find the Japanese taking over 30 
times as much by this method as we do. 
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How can we compete? The most 
feasible answer, based on studies con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, is to develop new and better 
boats and equipment, We need boats 
with longer ranges, refrigeration, and 
new types of gear. We have to lower the 
unit cost of catching tuna if we are to 
compete with the low labor costs and 
massive operations of the Japanese fish- 
ermen. 

Our local industry cannot do this 
alone. Its economic condition is too pre- 
carious for their present limited opera- 
tion, let alone an expanded one. 

But it will not be enough to increase 
construction subsidies. We in Hawaii. 
need to develop a new type of boat and 
equip it with appropriate gear. Private 
industry does not have the capital to 
experiment. It will probably be neces- 
sary for the State of Hawali and the Fed- 
eral Government to give a hand. 

In due time we will suggest to the ap- 
propriate committees in Congress a 
modest, cooperative experimental proj- 
ect which could supply the protoype of 
a new fishing vessel especially adapted 
to conditions in the open Pacific. Such 
a boat can help put American fishermen 
back in the race with their foreign com- 
petitors in this area. After the proto- 
type is developed and tested it can be 
used as @ model by private fishermen 
who may then apply for the construction 
assistance provided by this act. 

Mr. Chairman, the sea around us be- 
comes more Important to our Nation and 
people each year, It is one of our last 
unexplored frontiers. Our more crowded 
land, in subsequent generations, will 
draw more of its sustenance from it. 
This bill will help us now and in the 
future, 


Maritime Trades Department AFL-CIO 
Disapproves of Japanese Fish Opera- 
tors in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr, Speaker, the Mari- 
time Trades Department, Puget Sound 
district, submitted a resolution to the 
Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
meeting in Chicago, July 30 and 31, 1964. 
I am glad to say this resolution was ap- 
proved because it confirms my own feat 
of the far-reaching damage to employ- 
ment of American labor by the Governor 
of Alaska’s action in inviting floating 
fish cannery operators into our waters: 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced H.R. 
12071 to prevent a recurrence of the 
problem. 

Hereinafter is the resolution which as 
I said carries the approval of the 
CIO Maritime Trades Executive Board: 
Resovurion Supmrrrep BY SEATTLE Pucst 

Sounn Pont MARITTIME COUNCIL 

Whereas negotiations between individual 

salmon packers and the Cordova Aquatic 
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Marketing Association regarding prices to be 
paid for raw salmon ended in a deadlock; 
and 

‘Whereas because of fatlure of the respec- 
tive parties to come to an agreement, the 
Governor of Alaska entered into negotiations 
with several fishing companies in Japan and 
as a result of those negotiations, an agree- 
ment was reached between the State of 
Alaska and Japanese nationals to buy raw 
salmon and process the product with Jap- 
anese labor; and 

Whereas such action by the State of Alaska 
has caused the loss of jobs and employment 
to American labor normally employed, such 
às machinists, carpenters, cannery workers, 
tendermen, tallymen, beachmen, culinary 
workers, and others; and 

Whereas additional Jobs will be lost in the 
maritime industry to seafarers, longshore- 
ane ans mupplllex ton 38 Aatslog id Weer: 

Whereas the action taken by the State of 
Alaska can have far-reaching effect upon fu- 
ture employment and also on U.S. efforts to 
safeguard the North Pacific salmon resource 
from the greedy appetite of Japanese ex- 
ploiters; and 

Whereas the American people need the 
North Pacific salmon resource as a valuable 
food supply, and the American workers need 
the employment afforded them in this in- 
dustry: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the Maritime ‘Trades De- 
partment go on record to demand s full in- 
vestigation into all aspects of this problem 
to ascertain whether any Federal laws have 
been violated and whether the rights of 
American workers to earn a livelthood can 
be arbitrarily taken away by importation of 
Japanese nationals; and be it further 

Resolved, That we highly endorse and urge 
Passage of S. 1135, the fishermen’s bargain- 
ing bill; and be it finally 

Resolved, That we call upon Congress to 
take any action necessary to prevent a re- 
currence of the present problem, including 
enacting Federal legislation, if so needed, so 
that the salmon resource will remain under 
the ownership and control of American citi- 
zens, for the benefit and use of the American 


People. 
Eo Corsten, 
President, Maritime Trades Department, 
Puget Sound District. 
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Reconp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIacRaMs.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recoen without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
And delivery of the CoNcRessIoNaL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 

following rules, to which the attention of 
mators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Fespectfully invited: 
Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Pune Printer shall the contents of 
the daily Reconp as follows: the Senate pro- 
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ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concresstonat. Recoxp, in 7%-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recoro shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strigtions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Record is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript 1s 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4, Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proots of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
Possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recoro style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—It man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RecorD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Reconp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
Uc Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time Umit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shail be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the Cononesstonat Recor the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
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printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—when 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
speech not delivered in elther House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (5) any 
other matter not germane to the 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
‘Congress may be printed in the Concnes- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recoan shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Oficial Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. ‘The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from. 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

‘The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 


This rule shall ply to 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 


printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one Instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by @ Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Oficial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoro which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
‘The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (US. Code, titie 44, seo. 150, p. 
). 
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Fishing Vessel Construction 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


or rowa 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 14, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1006) to amend 
the act of June 12, 1960, for the correction 
of inequities in the construction of fishing 
vessels, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I was a 
member of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries in 1960 
when the 3344-percent subsidy was es- 
tablished by law. If I recall correctly, 
we were told that legislation would sal- 
vage the fishing industry of this country, 
Our worries would be over, and that sub- 
sidy would take care of them. I seem 
to recall that the distinguished Speaker 
of the House, then the majority leader, 
came before the committee in support of 
that subsidy. I believe he joined in the 
statement that this would take the New 
England fishing industry off the beach 
where it was then and where it is now. 

Mr. Chairman, this House can pass 
this kind of legislation until it is literally 
black in the face, but it is not going to 
solve the problem that besets the New 
England fishing industry nor any other 
Segment of the fishing industry of this 
country. The trouble is that it is being 
chewed up by foreign imports. Many 
Members vote on the one hand for the 
Trade Agreements Act that progressively 
lowers the tariffs imposed by this coun- 
try and thereby destroy what little pro- 
tection is left to agriculture, industry, 
and labor in this country. Then these 
same Members turn right around and 
vote for what the distinguished Speaker 
of the House of Representatives is pleased 
to call compensatory payments out of the 
U.S. Treasury, as in the case of this $50 
million to subisdize the building of fish- 
ing vessels. You are not going to meet 
this challenge of the foreign imports, 
you are not going to take the New Eng- 
land fishing fleet off the beach by this 
kind of legislation. You will only take 
it off the beach by establishing tariffs 
that take into account the differential in 
the costs of operation of American fishing 
boat owners and the costs of fish as har- 
vested by foreigners. That is the only 
way you are ever going to meet this 
problem. You can spend all of the mil- 
lions of dollars you want to to recon- 
struct the New England fishing fleet. I 
predict it will be right back on the beach 
unless you impose meaningful tariffs on 
the fish and fish products that are im- 
Ported in ever increasing quantities. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 
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The Presidential Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
article, by Marquis Childs, which in- 
cludes some significant comments about 
certain aspects of the coming election. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON CALLING; BOOK BY GOLDWATER 
LIEUTENANT 
(By Marquis Childs) 

A book attracting more attention than 
even its author may have hoped for is “How 
To Win an Election,” by Stephen O. Shadegg. 
It contains ammunition, both pro and con, 
Yor the argument over whether the new 
Goldwater Republican Party has broken from 
American tradition and is in the pattern of 
Europe's ideological parties. 

Shadegg was Senator BarrY M. GOLDWATER'S 
manager in his two campaigns for the Senate 
in Arizona. Later, when Senator GOLDWATER 
took over the Republican Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee, he became a consultant. 
The chapter in the Shadegg book on which 
attention has centered is "The Cell Group,” 
He pays generous tribute to one source of 
inspiration as follows: 

“Mao Tse-tung, the Communist revolu- 
tionary general, has written a valuable book 
on the tactics of infiltration. In it he says: 
‘Give me just two or three men in a village 
and I will take the village.’ In the Goldwater 
campaigns of 1952 and 1958 and in all other 
campaigns where I have served as a con- 

have followed the advice of Mao 


‘This may come as news to Mao, who is 
currently engaged in a fierce quarrel with 
Premier Khrushchev for control of the world 
Communist movement. Certanly it will be 
news to many Republicans who may not have 
been aware that one of their highly paid con- 
sultants was applying the tactics of China’s 
revolutionary leader. 

Shadegg refers to the individuals enrolled 
in the cell groups as “a secret weapon pos- 
sessing strength, mobility, and real impact.” 
In Senator Gotwarer's 1958 campaign there 
‘were 3,200 cell-group members in Arizona. 

In a campaign he directed in Nebraska in 
1960, Shadegg says, he enrolled 100,000 cell 
members. They were processed through IBM 
machines to show banking connections, 
church affiliations, and family relations 
throughout the State. One goal was to in- 
sure that each cell member “will actually 
come to consider the threat of defeat as 
‘menacing him personally.” 

In Arizona, cell members were working for 
most radio and television outlets. ‘They sup- 
plied important advance information on the 
plans of the opposition so that those plans 
could be countered. The “security” of op- 
position campaign headquarters can be pene- 


trated, Shadegg says, with very useful re- 
sults. 

Not all of the book is on such a practical 
level, The last chapter, “For Men of Good 
Conscience,” sounds a note of sacrifice that 
the seeker after high office must pay. It 
closes, as though this might be prophetic 
for Senator GoLowarer, with Abraham Lin- 
coln's moving farewell remarks to the citi- 
zens of Springfield, Ii, as he set out for 
Washington following his election to the 
Presidency. 

When Shadegg was consultant to the Re- 
public senatorial campaign committee it 
was reported that one of his most important 
chores was a ghost writer for Senator Gorn- 
book, “The Conscience of a Conser- 

‘This Shadegg denied. He was also 
said to have helped the Anaona Senator with 
the newspaper column he wrote for several 
years. 

No one can challenge Shadegg’s skill and 
versatility as a writer. He wrote scripts for 
B pictures in Hollywood at one point in his 
career. Some of the more hard-boiled Gold- 
waterites refer to him scornfully as a 
romantic. But his romanticism, if that is 
what ít is, seems to have been in tune with 
that of his chief. 

A report on Senate campaign expenditures 
in 1961 showed that $4,000 a month had been 
paid to the S & K Laboratories in Phoenix, 
Ariz, Inquiry revealed that Shadegg owned 
this company, which put out an asthma 
remedy called Adreno-Mist. At the time, 
Shadegg told Reporter Jack Anderson that 
the total of $40,000 paid through S & K Lab- 
oratories was for his services in the campaign, 
including travel and other expenses, 

In the long and skillfully directed drive 
that led up to Senator Goupwarer’s triumph 
at San Francisco, Shadegg was campaign 
organizer for the Western States. He sat out 
at least part of the futile primary campaign 
in Oregon and at one point confessed his 
batement in trying to combat the absent 
candidate, Henry Cabot Lodge. His advice 
may have led Senator Gorpwarer to give up 
Oregon for California, where he clinched the 
nomination. In Senator GOLDWATER 
came in third after Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
and Lodge. 

What part Shadegg will play in the coming 
presidential campaign is not yet settled. He 
is currently in Phoenix. If what he sets 
forth in “How to Win an Election” is any 
measure, he has surely proved his worth. 
There could, however, be some doubt as to 
how the cell-group system will work on a 
national scale. 


Don’t Hide That Light 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 
or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 

Mr. AYRES.. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us here pointed out the direct political 
implications of the administration’s so- 
called antipoverty bill. Certainly proof 
was forthcoming when one of the two 
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principal administration leaders of the 
measure wrote a letter to the General 
Counsel of the Defense Department 
pointing out that rush action was neces- 
sary so that a “visible impact” be made 
in the next few months. This, of course, 
would bring us up to election day. I am 
speaking of the letter that was written 
by Mr. Shriver's chief aid, Mr. Adam 
Yarmolinsky. We now have assurance 
that Mr. Yarmolinsky will not have any 
connection with the antipoverty admin- 
istration. 

‘The political nature of this legislation 
has become evident to the press, I do 
herewith submit an editorial from one of 
our finest newspapers—the Akron Bea- 
con Journal: 

Dow'r Hing Tuar LicmT 

Did anyone doubt that there were political 
tmplications in the administration's antipoy- 
erty bill, passed last week in Congress? 

Consider the latest from Washing- 
ton about implementation of the bill: 

“Visible impact,” as quickly as possible, 1s 
4s said to be the target of the staff led by 
Sargent Shriver, 

Oh sure, let's help the Poor. people—tut 
let it be known far an 


election day, ma- 
‘was put in motion even before the 
bill was passed. 

Forty or fifty workers, on loan from other 
Government departments, were setting up the 
antipoverty operations even before the bill 
got through Congress. This must have been 
with White House authorization, 

‘Many local officials, including Mayor Ed- 
ward Erickson, of Akron, were called down to 
Washington for explanations of how they 
could get their share of the $924 million. 

‘The sooner all 11 programs get started the 
better. 

‘Maybe some poor people will be helped. 

But the main thing is visible impact. 

‘That may pay off in votos next November. 


Fifth Anniversary of Hawaiian Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


or mawan 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr, President, the fifth 
anniversary of Hawalian statehood will 
be observed on the coming Friday, Au- 
gust 21. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article which I believe por- 
trays objectively the 50th State as it 
has developed since that most memor- 
able day, 5 years ago. The article 
was written by William J. Lederer, and 
was published in the New York Times 
magazine on August 16. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘Tue BOTH STATE, at 5, “GOES MAmNLANn”— 
ATTER 5 YEARS OF STATEHOOD, BOOMING HA- 
want Is Acquminc a Ciaracrenistic U.S. 
Fuavor WHILE PRESERVING SOME AMIABLE 
Dirrenexces 

(By William J. Lederer) 

HoncLuLu—Since 1778 when Captain Cook 

anchored off Waimea Village, the Hawalian 
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Islands have stirred a continuous stream of 
Tipe adjectives from visitors: Even Mark 
Twain wrote: “* * * no other land could 
so longingly and beseechingly haunt me.” 

The climate, the reports said, was incom- 
parably gentle, the beaches unsurpassed, the 
precipitous mountains breathtaking, the 
flowers ever-blooming, the natives gracious 
and hospitable. Surprisingly, all the ad- 
Jectives were accurate. However, some 
changes have been made over the years. 

Starting im 1820 New England missionaries 
came, and during the 19th century thou- 
sands of workers and immigrants arrived 
from Europe. Likewise from Asia hundreds 
of thousands of contract laborers were im- 
ported by the sugar plantations. From all 
this has grown one of the social phenomena 
of the 20th century; an almost totally 
harmonious community of different races. 

‘Today the eight main islands, whose total 
area 15 nbout that of Connecticut, are popu- 
lated by more than 700,000 people of varied 
backgrounds; Japanese, Hawatlan, European, 
Filipino, Chinese, and Korean. Only about 
31 percent are Caucasian, almost all of them 
‘are American citizens. Their skin colors, re- 
ligions, emotional patterns, and ancestries 
are diverse. Yet Hawaii's polyglot citizens 
work together, swim at the same beaches, 
worship together, with a few exceptions be- 
long to the same clubs, and live next to 
each other with greater social peace than 
1s found in many single-raced communities. 

When Luang Pibul Songgram, then Pre- 
miler of Thailand, attended the Hawall Leg- 
islature ín September 1957, he tore up his 
Prepared speech. “In my country we grew 
flowers when we are happy,” he said spon- 
taneously, wiping away a tear of joy. “Now 
I know why there are so many beautiful 
flowers in Hawaii. I see before me legisla- 
tors of all races and creeds, many of whose 
parents were field workers. I see them 
laughing together and embracing. Any good 
man can become important and dignified in 
Hawaii. It ts beautiful.” 

Five years ago, in 1959, the Territory of 
Hawaii became the 50th State. From Kapo- 
ho to Kekaha the church bells clanged. Peo- 
ple hula danced in the streets and threw 
leis about each other. There was one ex- 
ception; the rapidly vanishing Hawaltans, 
who were only 1% percent of the population, 
For them it was a sad occasion. They felt 
that with statehood would come the final 
surge of sophisticated civilization, along 
with a government administrated mostly by 
citizens of Asian ancestry. But that was 
only one of the big changes, 

Actually, statehood has had little to do 
with the change of face and change of pace 
in Hawall. ‘True, {t focused attention on the 
islands, and it gave the people there the 
feeling that now they were a blood-and- 
bone part of the United States, thus making 
them bolder and more active. Their self- 
image of being country cousins on the end 
of the priority list was erased. Now they 
have greater interest in national and inter- 
national affairs concerning the United 
States. 

But the great metamorphosis began about 
20 years before statehood. It had to come. 
Hawai! simply had too many riches, too stra- 
tegic a position and too much talent to re- 
main only a beautiful, relaxed agricultural 
barony commanded by a few elite, ‘The nat- 
ural juices of the 20th century were the cata- 
lysts which promoted the change. 

For almost 100 years Hawaii had been a 
feudalistic farm run by the Big Five—five 
powerful companies, owned and directed by 
Caucasians, many of them descendants of 
missionaries. Skillful management, huge 
Profits and status quo were their tenets. 
Contract laborers from Asia and low wages 
were their tools. While there was no segre- 
gation by race in the schools, the white 
elite and the Asian majority lived apart, and 
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almost no Asians received positions of pow- 
er in government or big business. 

It was in the 1940's that several 20th- 
century phenomena exploded in Hawail— 
labor unions, the advent of the fast airplane 
and World War II. Working together, they 
completely altered the social and economic 
structures of Hawaii. 

Out of the war came the amazing combat 
record of troops from Hawail, mostly Niset 
volunteers. Their brave, superior performan- 
ance lifted the self-confidence of Hawaiian 
Orientals. ‘They realized for the first time 
that they were first-class citizens, compe- 
tent to participate in public affairs; to them, 
the fact that children of oriental laborers 
and clerks had been allowed to fight and die 
for the United States proved the point. 

When the war heroes returned, many of 
them fulfilled an ambition which previous- 
ly had been impossible. ‘They obtained fine 
college educations through the GI bill of 
rights. ‘Then they plunged into politics: 
‘They chose the Democratic Party, primarily 
because the Republicans had been “in” for 50 
years and seemed to be the ones who tried 
to maintain Caucasian control. 

The immediate political success of the 
Asian-Americans astounded everyone. With- 
in a few years Republican domination was 
ended. Today, the majority of Hawaii's leg- 
inlators are of Oriental ancestry, including 
two U.S. Senators and one Representative. 
The chief justice of Hawaii's Supreme Court 
is named Tsuklyama. Of late, the Republi- 
cans have been wooing the Asians with fer- 
yor. 

Asians also have achieved leadership in all 
professions and in all branches of commerce. 
They are doctors, lawyers, bank directors; 
they are even on the boards of the Big Five. 
‘This astounding change has occurred in one 
generation; it has taken place without vio- 
lence, and largely without resentment from 
Caucasians. 

‘The second, and concurrent, explosion was 
the postwar growth of the labor unions, Un- 
der World War II martial law, the wages of 
local workers had been frozen at low, prewar 
levels. Yet thousands of imported mainland 
workers received several times as much pay 
for the same work. Local laborers previously 
had been subservient to a management that 
was largely paternalistic in its treatment of 
labor, Now the situation was ripe for pluck- 
ing by the unions. Hawatian labor needed 
the unions. In 1941, sugarworkers earned 
$2.15 a day, and there were only 6,000 unlon 
members in all Hawali. Today, wages of 
sugarworkers averaged $21.68 a day, includ- 
ing fringe benefits, and there are 71,000 mem- 
bers among the different unions of Hawall. 

‘To achieve success, the unions had to dis- 
rupt the Big Five's complete economic con- 
trol—and this the unions did, often with 
ruthlessness. A sugar strike in 1946 and a 
lengthy longshoremen’s strike in 1949 won 
for the unions their first major victories, but 
the longshore strike caused considerable ap- 
prehension. Hawall is insular. Almost all 
food and commercial supplies are brought in 
by ship. A group which could stop ship- 
ments simply by striking could endanger the 
community's well-being. People visualized 
themselves hungry every time longshoremen 
wanted a pay raise. 

Also there was a history of Communist 
elements in the longshoremen's union 
(LLWU) which frightened sections of the 
population. Today, such fears have dimin- 
ished. ‘The unions now usually display ma- 
ture judgment. Arbitration is beginning to 
take the place of strikes. 

During the same period the fast, cheap- 
“fare airplane began operating. In 1940, it 
cost $278 and 15 hours of noisy flight to fy 
from California to Honolulu, Steamers re- 
quired 5 days. Today, the trip is a comfort- 
able 414 hours, costing $100 for the thrift 
class. As a result, tourism has increased 
twentyfold since 1945. In 1963, there were 
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429,000 visitors who spent $186 million. ‘This 
influx caused a great building boom. Hotel 
space has doubled since 1959. 

‘The fast plane also has made it possible 
for all industry to grow. Businessmen can 
now make quick trips. Air freight has pro- 
moted new export trades, such as fresh 
flowers and fruits, 

Did anything specific result from state- 
hood alone? Yes. Statehood gave Hawaii 
an aura of political and economic stability. 
The islands no longer appear foreign and 
distant (even though they are one-third the 
distance from San Prancisco to Tokyo). 
Henry Kaiser's huge operations already have 
long since indicated that business in the 
mainland style can be done in Hawail. 

Money from mainland investors has poured 
in. Since statehood, insurance companies’ 
investments haye nearly doubled—from $253 
to $480 million, Mainland organizations 
have bought local outfits or have started 
their own branches. 

Foreign capitalists, sensing a boom, have 
moved in vigorously, also. Three of the 
largest hotels in Waikiki were purchased by 
Japanese interests on December 7, 1963, the 
22d anniversary of Pearl Harbor, The timing 
seemed in bad taste to veterans of the Jap- 
aneso attack. One remarked: “We defeated 
them militarily, so they're trying to win 
Hawaii with dollars.” Other Japanese hotels 
are going up, too. 

Hawall is prosperous. Her per capita in- 
come is $2,476; the national average is $2,443. 
The State's rate of economic growth also is 
higher than the national average. Tho 
unemployment level is lower—helped by de- 
fense spending of $300 million a year, 

Prosperity, climate, and natural beauty 
have caused some tourists who came for a 
week's vacation to stay for the rest of their 
lives. Since, 1940, Hawaii's population has 
increased 70 percent, ‘This year, for the first 
‘time, Caucasians are the largest single group. 
‘The breakdown of resident population by 
racial groups is: 


209, 000 
206, 000 
40, 000 
9, 900 
71, 000 
99, 500 
19, 000 


Total... - 654, 400 


At first glance a returning visitor is likely 
to feel that his gracious, slow-moving 
Hawaii had been turned upside down. The 
airport (fourth busiest in the United States) 
thunders and bustles. On the freeway ride 
into Waikiki he sees a clanking, ugly, in- 
dustrial area and wonders if, by mistake, 
he hasn't landed in Los Angeles. At Waikiki, 
he sees that tall buildings have crowded out 
the sleepy, graceful palm trees, and he is 
stunned by the assembly-line techniques of 
Some of the new chain hotels. Even the 
lusty hula, as previously danced by chunky, 
dark-skinned Hawatians, has been replaced 
by a show-biz version performed by slender 
Oriental girls, 

But when he has changed his clothes f 
Shorts and an aloha shirt, has had a night's 
Sleep and wanders away from Waikiki’s 
glossy tourist attractions, he ts bound to 
smile again. The wonderful climate and the 
courtesy of all inhabitants still are present. 
As the visitor drives to northern Oahu, he 
‘will again be excited by the beaches at Maka- 
Puu, Waimanola, Kahana Bay, Laie, Waimea 
And Haliewa. ‘These places still have a virgin 
beauty which gives the swimmer and surfer 
the feeling of having discovered his per- 
Sonal South Seas refuge. 

When he returns to Honolulu proper, he 
Will be amazed at the shiny modernness of 
Office buildings and huge shopping com- 
Plexes. And he will see that Hawail is no 
longer only old Polynesia; instead, it is a 
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fascinating montage of Asia, New York, and 
the South Seas. There are first-class stage 
plays, a fine symphony orchestra, and superb 
museums. Honolulu’s two metropolitan 
papers’ foreign coverage exceeds that of most 
mainland dailies. 

‘The international flavor of Hawaii shows 
up in the marketplaces. There are Chinese 
apothecary shops which could have existed 
8,000 years ago in Peiping. On their shelves 
are such items as powdered rhinoceros horn 
(for virility) and dried bats’ wings (for 
colds). In supermarkets, Portuguese sho- 
vesa, Korean kim chee, Japanese sashima, 
Filipino bugoong, Hawaiian pol, Jewish 
salami, and American apple pie are common 
merchandise, There is a similar variety of 
people on the streets. 

Scholars from 25 Asian and Pacific coun- 
tries walk about Hawaii's federally financed 
East-West Center, sometimes in native cos- 
tume. They melt easily into the commun- 
ity. Often, schoolchildren studying about 
Nepal or Indonesia or Fiji, for example, will 
hear lectures given by a native scholar from 
one of those lands. 

One change in Hawall Is of profound na- 
tional importance. The State has become 
a bridge between Asia and the United States. 
Asian culture and insight have brushed off 
on almost everyone who lives in Hawaii. 

‘The vanguard of international relations is 
commerce, Hawall is a leader in dealings 
with Asia. From Manila around to Suez, 
there are Hawallan construction companii 
investment teams and consultants at worl 
on multimillion-dollar projects. It is no 
wonder that mainland businessmen come to 
Hawaii for information on the Orient. 

Politics in Hawail is beginning to look like 
mainland politics. The good-natured, gen- 
tlemanly elections of the past are turning 
into thumb-in-the-eye donnybrooks, 

‘There are four candidates campaigning for 
the Democratic nomination for Senator. 
‘The primary will be in October. Congress- 
man THomAs Gia is one of them and al- 
ready he is slashing away at Senator Hmam 
Foxo, who is running for reelection. Hawail 
is watching this contest with a Colosseum- 
like interest. Fowo, a millionaire, is known 
for his skill in delivering the pork barrel. 
Grut has a reputation as a vocal young man 
who does his homework well and battles with 
belligerence against the big interests. Some 
people believe he is too belligerent. 

Elections for the State legislature will be 
even rougher because there are several press- 
ing and sensitive local issues at stake. The 
four chief ones are: 

(1) The land problem: Something must 
be done to make the enormous landholdings 
of a few private corporations and individuals 
as well as of the government, available for 
industrial, home, and recreational use, and 
the feeling is that this must be done on 
other than the present leasehold basis. 

(2) Interisland transport: Almost all in- 
terisland transport is by air, but fares are 
60 percent higher than on the mainland. 
Cheap transportation is needed, and the 
argument over how this is to be accom- 
plished is a political issue. 

(3) Reapportionment: If the Supreme 
Court decision on representation in State 
legislatures is carried out, the outer islands 
will lose much of their political strength to 
densely populated Oahu. Both Democrats 
and Republicans of the outer islands are 
fighting to get the ruling delayed or changed. 
As a compromise, they want at least to have 
reapportionment made on the basis of regis- 
tered yoters—thus excluding aliens and the 
60,000 temporary military personnel who are 
stationed mostly on Oahu. 

(4) Taxation: Hawall either must get more 
revenues or cut down on public spending 
(for such purposes as roads). This dilemma 
is up to the majority power. Therefore, 
Democrats are scurrying to find either new 
sources of revenue or a means of altering 
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the tax structure, The problem is made 
somewhat more immediate by the possibility 
that missile systems may, within a decade, 
reduce the size of military expenditures in 
Hawail. 

What is the future for Hawaii? 

‘Tourism probably will double every 4 years. 
‘The population will continue to increase. 
Industries will expand and multiply. 

The University of Hawall and the East- 
‘West Center probably will become the great 
training schools for Americans going to Asla, 
either on commercial or official business. 
Already the Peace Corps training centers on 
the island of Hawaii are an enormous success. 

‘A major change will come in the land sit~ 
uation. Today, 85 percent of private land 
is owned by a small number of powerful 
organizations, The common practice is to 
lease land for both homes and business sites. 
Many legislators are trying strenuously to 
have the land put up for sale, 

Labor unions will become stronger. As 
this is being written, unlon-management 
negotiations are underway in fields from tron 
works and macadamia-nue processing to golf 
courses and food stores. ‘The intense appre- 
hension over unions has diminished as both 
sides have settled down to work. 

People gradually will move from heavily 
populated Oahu to the outer islands as cheap 
transportation is established. 

The reapportionment of political districts 
will reshape the Hawaiian political scene. It 
will upset political alinements and disrupt 
Pressure groups. No one can know what will 
result until after the law has been put into 
effect and elections have been held. But the 
results will be profound. 

Honolulu soon will become the commer- 
cial middleman between Asia and the United 
States. There may evolve a duty-free inter- 
national transshipping complex in the port 
of Honolulu. With the development of com. 
merical air routes into the United States ad- 
ministered Pacific Trust Territory, Hawall 
must become the gateway into this vast, 
commercially virgin area. 

Pull-blooded Hawaiians probably will dis- 
appear entirely within the next two genera- 
tions, But their laughter, song and gra- 
clousness have soaked into the lava rock and 
never will leave the islands, 

No matter what happens, the perfect cli- 
mate and the warm blue ocean of Hawail 
will stay as a Jewel in the earth's crown and 
a Joy to both Visitors and residents, ‘The so- 
cial harmony which is the soul and musio of 
Hawali stands as an indestructible monu- 
ment which all nations will continue to ad- 
mire and respect. 


Second District, Washington, 
Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17,1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of my district, the Second Con- 
gressional District of Washington State, 
continue to feel that the need for an 
adequate national defense is the No. 1 
problem facing this Nation today. They 
are also concerned over problems of for- 
eign policy, and over problems involving 
Federal spending. By far the great 
majority of them feel that a balanced 
Federal budget is important. 

These are some of the interesting re- 
sults shown by the tabulation I have just 
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completed of my annual questionnaire to 
the people I represent. 

As I have in the past, I again this year 
circulated a questionnaire to each house- 
hold in my district, using both phone 
books and my permanent mailing list to 
obtain as thorough a coverage as pos- 
sible. Some 85,000 questionnaires were 
mailed out, and I am happy to say that 
14.3 percent were returned to me, many 
with additional comments and views. 

At a time when so many difficult ques- 
tions face this Nation, I found the par- 
ticipation and interest shown in this 
project to be gratifying. Mr, Speaker, 
the people of my district have again 
shown that they are aware of, and are 
giving thought to, the problems faced 
by their Federal Government. 

Because my questionnaire survey is of 
real help to me in my job as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, careful attention 
was paid to the handling of each ques- 
tionnaire. Each was sorted into one of 
six groups or categories by occupation to 
insure accurate tabulation. These 
groups were: Business, farm, labor, pro- 
fessional, white collar, and miscellaneous. 
‘This last group included unsigned ques- 
tionnaires, and questionnaires returned 
by housewives, retired persons, students, 
and others who could not readily be clas- 
sified elsewhere. 

Each questionnaire also was acknowl- 
edged, and I was particularly anxious to 
express my appreciation for the time and 
effort so many persons took to tell me 
of their opinions. For this purpose, per- 
sonal letters were used and I, of course, 
Jet it be known that those who partici- 
pated would be advised of the results 
once all tabulations were completed. 

Mr, Speaker, those tabulations are now 
complete. Because I think all Members 
of Congress will share my interest in 
them, I ask, under leave to extend my 
remarks, that the following detailed re- 
port be included in the Rrcorp; 

1, Constituents were first asked to number 
“In order of importance to you, the six 
most important issues today.” 

‘National Defense was clearly the leader in 
all categories, with the overall tabulation 
showing a first place position of 28.8 percent, 
‘This figure compared with 19 percent last 
year, an indication to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
the people of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict are increasingly aware that communism 
is still a very real danger, and that the Com- 
munists have not forgotten their promise to 
“bury” us. I believe that this concern with 
national defense is realistic. It reflects a 
realization that solutions to a host of vexing 
domestic problems, no matter how desirable, 
‘will mean nothing if we lack the strength to 
conquer and destroy Communist military 
might should it ever be unleashed against 
our shores. 

Ranking second, with 15.6 percent, was 
concern over Federal spending. It seems ob- 
vious to me that the people of my district 
realize full well the price they pay through 
the pocketbook for irresponsible Federal 
monetary policies. Many persons, particu- 
larly those on limited incomes, told me of 
the problems they face because of inflation. 

Rather than ask for more and more Fed- 
eral spending, however, they indicated a de- 
sire for a return to sound fiscal policies that 
will restore the fast-diminishing pı 
power of the dollar. I believe this outlook, 
too, is a reasonable one. 
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Closely allied with the problem of national 
defense is American foreign policy. Not sur- 
prisingly, the people of my district also 
placed this high on their list, with an over- 
all percentage of 15.4. ‘This was the total 
reached when all questions involving foreign 
policy, including Cuba, Vietnam, and Pana- 
ma, were considered together. The overall 
percentage of persons selecting foreign pol- 
icy in general as their first choice was 10.5. 

While the remaining choices speak for 
themselves, I should like to say something 
about the “Other” category, which gave con- 
stituents a chance to suggest some problem 
other than the 13 listed. 

As a category, the “Other” group polled 
3 percent for the overall tabulation, and 
ranged as high as 6.9 percent for farmers and 
43 percent for those In the business classi- 
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fication. Concern over the Supreme Court 
decisions banning prayer ang Bible reading 
from the public schools was mentioned most 
frequently. This was followed by concern 
over the possible enactment of so-called 
“antigun” legislation, which most sald they 
opposed as being contrary to the right to 
“bear arms” guaranteed In the Bill of Rights 
By the second amendment to the Constitu- 
ion. 

Mentioned often, but less frequently, were 
such problems as: encroachment by foreign 
powers on traditionally American fishing 
grounds; beef and dairy imports; log ex- 
Ports; opposition to the sale of American 
Wheat to Russia, and Communist infiltra- 

ion, 

A complete tabulation of question No, 1 
follows: 


{In percent] 
AN | Business! Farm | Labor | Profes- | White | Miscel- 
sional | collar | laneous 
National defense m1) ms] s| oa] ano 30,7 
Federal spending m4} mol mi| ii| 185 16.0 
Foreign policy (total 12.0 o2j mafo 180) %5 13.2 
Foreign policy- 05 63 67| i2s| ins 7.7 
Em 1.7 ga] 150 02 8.1 go 
82 47 soj 133 6.9 2 
5 so] a0 1 1 60 
3.9 a2 koj aL7 87 58 
a0 24 1 22 19 62 
ao 28 33 20 28 20 
Ly, ii 23 23 26 a2 
4 g] 14 i8 18 15 
4 9 7 24 6 8 
o o 5 29 is a 
43 69 zo 23 22 pE] 
4 Includes percentages for Cuba, Vietnam, and Panama, 
2, Question No. 2 asked: “How important [In percent] 
is a ‘balanced’ Federal budget to you?" ——— — 
Choices offered were: (A) “Very,” (B) “So- - el eS 
80,” and (0) “Not at all.” Choice (A) “Very,” 
led by large margins in all categories: 
mol Ri 
[In percent) ERAR. e 
mil ao 
T Pe i fe 23| mT 
White collar. W.8| 828 
Miscellaneous. xij 759 
woj na| 7 
Bi] it) tt - 
¥ M4 
1| 7| 62 5. Question No. 5 was a two-part question 
S0| 26) Ks dealing with the “Bobby Baker investiga- 
s| ŝa] $3 tion.” Constituents were first asked whether 


3. Question No. 3 asked: "How do you feel 
medical care for the elderly should be fi- 
nanced? Through: (A) An increase in social 
security taxes, (B) programs administered by 
the States but aided by Federal money, (C) 
voluntary, private medical plans.” ‘The fol- 
lowing tabulations resulted, with the com- 
bined percentage- of those selecting either 
(B) or (C) shown in separate column (D): 


{Tn percent) 

E a e Raden ay a 

maj zo| so] as 
naj m6| mo! 76 
aoe] 243) of 62 
a4] m3) 73| so 
naj zej s| 726 
mej ma) a| 70.4 
320] wo| 320| ozo 


4. Question No. 4 noted that “power trans- 
mission lines may soon be built between 
Bonneville and California,” and asked: “Who 
should build them? (A) Federal Govern- 
ment or (B) private industry?” A definite 
preference for (B) Construction by private 
industry was indicated in all categories: 


they thought such an investigation was (A) 
“Good,” or (B) “Bad.” They were then 
asked to give their opinion as to whether 
the Baker investigation had been conducted 
in a (C) “Hushed,” or (D) “Open” manner. 
(A) “Good” and (C) “Hushed” emerged as 
the most frequent choices: 


{n percent} 

A B c D 

Bej naj 732] ms 
s$1j| 189) 7%1| 29 
w3 | 20.7) a| ind 
2| 198) 77| 23 
sa| 166] 4| 330 
731) 2.9) 78| 2.7 
woj 21) m5) 25 


6. Question No. 6 called for an evaluation 
of the administration’s handling of the 
Cuban and Panamanian situations. Con- 
stituents were asked to indicate whether, 10 
their opinion, handling had been (A) “Just 
right,” (B) “Too strong,” or (C) “Too weak.” 
Most indicated they thought administration 
policy had been (C) “Too weak": 
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[in percent] 
c Yes | No 
mo so] ur 
ss ssj w2 
aL. soj 520 
si BG] 44 
749 w7| 23 
a2 ezs| 37.6 
75 08) w2 
7. Incidents of Communist harassment 10. “France has recognized Red China. 


involving American personnel and installa- 
tions abroad formed the basis for question 
No. 7. Specifically, my questionnaire asked: 
“In incidents provoked by the Russians, such 
as the January 1964 shooting down of three 
American filers over East Germany, what 
Should the United States do? Protest. Go 
to war. Sever diplomatic relations. Forget 
it. Go to war.” So many added 
"Shoot back” or “Retaliate in kind” to this 
list, that I made this an additional category 
in my tabulation. 

Because a number of persons checked more 
than one choice, indicating a preference for 
Some combination of the alternatives, this 
Question could not be calculated exactly. 
Nevertheless, percentages based on the total 
number of responses could be calculated and 
trom them, it was possible to rank the se- 
Jections in this order of preference: (1) 
“Protest” (2) "Cancel wheat sales” (3) 
“Sever diplomatic relations” (4). “Forget 1t” 
(8) “Shoot back” or “Retaliate in kind,” and 
(8) “Go to war.” 

Percentages for this ranking follow: 


{In percent] 


alal}s|e 


SSBB882 
conwaow 
BRESEBS 
Somoouo 
Peper 
Sonescs 


Question No. 8. Here, a great many persons 
Added their additional views, expressing the 
Opinion that all American aid programs, no 
Matter what their size, should be “more care- 
fully administered.” However, there was 
A substantial consensus of opinion that 
(B) “Less” aid money should be spent: 


TIn percent] 


RIBAR 
Showoas 


| BRERBES | > 
wonm oe 


9, Question No. 9, the first in a series of 
“Yes” and “No” questions, also dealt with 
foreign aid by asking: “Should the United 
States continue foreign aid?” While a ma- 
jority overall seemed to feel that American 
foreign aid should be continued, this was not 
true for ali categories, And many persons 
Again took the time to add their personal 
Views, telling me that U.S. aid policies should 
be reexamined and revised in line with real- 
ties of the current world situation. “You 
can’t buy friends,” was an opinion frequently 
Yentured, even by those who felt that U.S. 
Ald, to some degree, should be continued. A 
tabulation of the question, “Should the 
United States continue foreign aid?" follows: 


Should we continue our policy of nonrecog- 
nition?” was the question asked in No. 10. 
Second district residents showed they strong- 
ly favor “Yes” for a continuation of our cur- 
rent nonrecognition policy: 


Tn percent] 


< 
8 
z 
é 


Sexe AA 
PEPIS 


, should we 


nations to pay their fair U.N. assessments, a 
majority said they favored continued Ameri- 
can membership. Some, however, qualified 
thelr answer by noting that their “No” vote 
to withdrawal applied only “for the present” 
or “for the time being”: 


[In percent) 

a| 

ma 0.6 
uaz 65.8 
32 CZ 
E m4 
22 7.8 
7.6 m4 
35.3 a7 


overall tabulation and for all categories ex- 
cept one: 
[in percent] 


neREERE 


These, Mr. Speaker, are the results of 
my 1964 questionnaire. 

Never in my 12 years in Congress have 
I found the entire weight of public opin- 
ion to be solidly on one side or the other 
when important matters were under 
consideration. So it is with the issues 
with which I dealt in my questionnaire; 
no one answer received 100 percent of 
the total vote. 

Usually, however, the majority opin- 
ion has been discernible, as it is here. 


views expressed in this year’s survey 
closely parallel my own and, more im- 
Pportantly, that I have supported these 
‘views with my voting record. 

I also believe that my annual ques- 
tionnaire survey represents one of the 
best means by which I can continue to 
keep myself accurately informed on the 
thinking of persons back home. 

The results of my questionnaire sur- 
veys have helped me in the past when 
important decisions had to be made, I 
expect to refer often to this latest sur- 
vey as Congress is called upon in the fu- 
aa to decide crucial questions of the 


Eleanor Roosevelt Memorial Foundation 
Interns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr., President, seven 
young interns of the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Memorial Foundation 


Ups. 
been fortunate to have the services of 
five of these interns, all of whom have 
been performing outstanding labors for 
various organizations in the District 
which are concerned with human rights. 
An article written by Dorothy Mc- 
Cardle, and published in the Washington 
Post of August AAEN describes 


toward 
lationships, I ask 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Inrean Reports: CONCERTS SOOTHE TENSION 
(By Dorothy McCardle) 

A young man with Arab and Ro- 
man Catholic faith is now battling for the 
rights of the Jews and Negroes. 

Kenneth R. Rashid, who was formerly with 
the Peace and is now here working with 
the Howard University Neighborhood Coun- 
cil, had a story to tell yesterday which is 
typical of the report of accomplishments 
made by his fellow Eleanor Roosevelt Me- 
morial Foundation Human Rights Interns. 

Rashid was one of seven such interns to 
report on their work in intergroup relation- 
ships to Orin Lehman, executive director of 
the Eleanor Roosevelt Memorial Foundation, 
who had come from New York. 

‘The interns have completed the first half 
of the year’s work in bettering relations be- 
tween racial groups. Five have been in 
Washington, two in Philadelphia, and all 
are enthusiastic. 
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Rashid has been especially successful in 
helping to promote a series of Sunday night 
open air concerts at Meridian Hill. Some 17 
concerts have been given this summer, draw- 
ing crowds of 3,000 to 5,000 people a night, 
he said. ‘They represented many races and 
the whole economic spectrum. 

‘Rashid and other interns agreed that the 
work in behalf of better interracial human 
relations fulfills a dream of retiring Peace 
Corps men. 

“Many returning members of the Peace 
Corps are searching for meaningful tasks in 
this country,” said Rashid. “Their experi- 
ence in intergroup relations abroad can be 
of great value in the United States. 

Other interns who reported were Mark L. 
Alter, who is interning with the District of 
Columbia Commissioner's Council on Human 
Relations; Martin E. Henner, who is with 
the American Jewish Committee in Philadel- 
phia; Doris Jordna, with Neighbors, Inc.; 
Amy W. Paige, with the U.S. Civil Rights 
‘Commission; Eugene Solon, with the Indus- 
trial Union Department of AFL-CIO; and 
Marv Zommick, of the Urban League of Phil- 
adelphia. 


Congress Considers Districting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr, MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Adrian 
Daily Telegram of August 7, 1964: 

Concness Conswras DISTRICTING 


‘The Senate’s Judiciary Committee has ap- 
proved a measure to stall apportionment of 
legislatures for 2 years. The bill advanced 
by Senator Evexerr Dmxsen, GOP leader in 
the Senate, would postpone Supreme Court 
ordered apportionment until State legisla- 
tures have two sessions to consider 
the problem. ‘The committee vote was 10 to 
2 with Michigan’s Senator Parkie Harr one of 
‘the dissenters. 

Senator Harr says he does not know what 
the bill would do in Michigan and that is 
‘one reason why he opposed it. Probably no- 
body knows what it would do. The pro- 
posal would direct a Federal court to stay 
all proceedings upon application of a citizen 
or of a State where there is litigation on re- 
ap) t. Upon the stay of proceed- 
ings, the State would revert to the appor- 
tionment plan in effect. ~ 

No litigation is currently pending in Mich- 
igan. On that basis it would appear that 
the measure would not apply to Michigan. 
But if it does, it would appear that the re- 
version would be to the Kerner-Kleiner plan 
which is currently in effect. That's the one 
which has jumbled previous legislative dis- 
tricts, Lenawee County, for instance, is 
now a part of four districts for the State 
house of representatives, where it formerly 
was a single district, And Lenawee County 
now has parts of two State senate districts, 
where it formerly shared a single district 
with Monroe County. 

That situation has led to great confusion. 
Many voters do not know what districts they 
Are in, much less who are the candidates in 
the forthcoming September primary. The 
Dirksen measure would not, as far as Len- 
awee County and the rest of Michigan is 
concerned, end the confusion. It would 
only increase it. 

Senator Harr is right in saying that he 
does not know what the effect of the Dirk- 
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sen bill would be in Michigan. But it should 
also be added that as a Democrat he prob- 
ably is not at all disturbed by the current 
legislative redistricting. It is a Democratic 
plan, offered by Democratic members of the 
legislative districting commission and ap- 
proved by a majority of the State supreme 
court nominated by the Democratic Party. 
The plan hits especially hard and almost 
exclusively at nominally Republican legisla- 
tive districts and at the Republican incum- 
bents therein. 

Senator Dinxsen hopes to get his measure 
attached to some House approved bill pend- 
ing in the Senate—to some bill which Presi- 
dent Johnson would hesitate a long time 
before vetoing. 

Meanwhile s subcommittee in the House 
is studying some 75 proposals to stop the 
U.S. Supreme Court's July decision that both 
branches of legislatures in the States must 
be apportioned strictly on a population basis. 
Some of the proposals call for constitutional 
amendments and some need only congres- 
sional action. Among these measures are 
one by Representative Georae Mraper of the 
Second Michigan District to withdraw from 
court jurisdiction matters of legislative ap- 
portionment. 

‘The Dirksen measure faces a number of 
hurdles, the Meader measure still more. 
‘The U.S. Supreme Court created great con- 
fusion with its ruling about State legisla- 
ures. That confusion will not quickly sub- 
side. 


“Fear or Courage”—The Question That 
Comes Before Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Marya Mannes has for many years been 
writing penetrating and perceptive ob- 
servations about our people and our re~ 
lations with other peoples of the world. 
In the current issue of Vogue magazine, 
Miss Mannes has an article entitled “Fear 
or Courage.” I believe my colleagues will 
be interested in the article; therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“FEAR on Covracr?”—THe QUESTION THAT 
Comes Berong PoLrrics 
(By Marya Mannes) 

One hundred years ago, I am told, the Eng- 
lish writer and poet, Matthew Arnold, wrote: 
“The great mass of the people will never have 
any ardent zeal for seeing things as they 
really are.” 

‘The coming elections will show us whether 
now, 100 years later, in this great democracy, 
this fs still true. But we don't have to wait 
for November to wonder whether too many 
of us have refused to see things as they really 
are for quote a long time. And we don't have 
to go very far to find Americans—good, de- 
cent, patriotic citizens—who close their eyes 
to the realities of this world because they 
want to cling to the known past instead of 
move to the unknown future. On Long Is- 
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mone. Send the Marines. Cut off aid. Abol- 
ish taxes. Defy the Supreme:Court. 

Do something they shout. Do anything. 
But don’t think. Don't face the realities. 
‘This world is in revolution, but we're going to 
stay as we are. So say the Good Americans 
who think that by waving the flag, preserving 
school prayers, and damning communism, 
they are not only saving our way of life but 
preserving the Constitution. What they are 
really doing, in fact, is embalming it; echo- 
ing, in shared ignorance of the Constitution 
itself, the views of their favored political 
leaders, ‘These are the nonthinkers and 
know-nothings of our day—the reducers and 
diminishers of the large truths. 

‘What is more, they are afraid, These are 
the timid people who see in anything new 
and different, in any growth and change, à 
threat to their single lives, to that pursuit 
of happiness which has now come to mean; 
to far too many, the pursuit of the extra 
buck. 

It is to such people that Senator FuLsricnt 
addressed himself some months ago when 
he pled with us to adapt ourselves to reality, 
to shed old myths, and to dare think un- 
thinkable things. 

“When our perceptions fail to keep pace 
with events,” he said, “when we refuse to 
believe something because it displeases or 
frightens us, or is simply startlingly un- 
familiar, then the gap between fact and per- 
ception becomes a chasm and actions be- 
come irrelevant and irrational, * * *" "We 
must learn,” he said later, “to explore all of 
‘the options and possibilities that confront us 
in a complex and rapidly changing world, 
we must learn to welcome rather than fear 
the volces of dissent.” 

‘The Senator was, of course, speaking about 
specific areas of our foreign policy, but what 
he says confirms what some of us have long 
felt: that Americans—the great revolution- 
aries, the bold explorers, the brilliant in- 
novators—were becoming afraid of change 
and resisting change at their own * * * our 
‘own peril. 

For these are not the true conservatives. 
The true conservatives want to preserve the 
revolutionary fire of the American spirit, the 
quest for a society constantly developing to 
meet each new demand and need as it arises, 
to renew itself for new conditions, ‘They 
want to save this marvelous land from itë 
exploiters and defacers, They insist on the 
rule of law and reason as against the rule of 
license and emotion. The true conservatives 
do not return to the past: they build on it 
for the future. us 

The frightened, angry people are not con- 
servatives but reactionaries, They react 
against maturity as children react against 
adult responsibility. They are afraid of 
growing up. 

Fear of change does strange things to peo- 
ple. It closes their eyes, it ties their hand! 
ìt stops them from thinking or questioning- 
Fear of change really is, in its largest aspect, 
fear of growth. We want to stay the way we 
are, and a great many—too many—of us stay 
adolescent, if not infantile. Maturity means 
responsibility and independence of mind— 
and we'd much rather stay swaddied in the 
comforters of safe and accepted values, be- 
cause, baby, it’s cold outside. 

I can well see why rich and easy going 
people like ourselves don't particularly want 
to change. All we want is more of every- 
thing we've got—more cars, more houses. 
more cash, more leisure, more boats, and 
more fun. We also want more defense, more 
Peace, and a man on the moon. And we 
‘think we can have all these things without 
changing the way we are. All we have to d0 
is produce more and buy more. 

I think the time has come not to buy 
more, but to be more—and that means sac- 
rifice and it means discipline, and it means 
courage to face, and not fear, change. Presi- 
dent Kennedy said this in his inaugural ad- 
dress, but could not live to tell us how. 
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suspect he felt that people were not ready 
for change, or discipline, and he may have 
been right. If so, the fault lies with the 
leaders of our soclety—in Congress, in mass 
communications, in the pulpit, in the schools 
and colleges, in the labor unions, and the 
business community. (The last two, troni- 
cally, both see change as a threat instead of 
a challenge.) 

Eighty percent of television and radio and 
a majority of the Nation’s press is dedicated. 
to trivial entertainment or to the selling of 
goods to keep us from thinking. While the 
citizens of totalitarian states are subjected 
to political brainwashing, we are exposed 
continually to commercial brainwashing, and 
though the latter is certainly to be preferred, 
it is far from harmless. 

For it gives us false Images of ourselves, of 
Society, and of the world. In making youth 
the only desirable condition in man or 
woman, it has made us not only fear age but 
refuse to plan for it spiritually, socially, or 
medically on a wide national scale. Nothing 
in our mass culture gives age dignity, secu- 
rity, or worth. 

In resisting the continuing revolution of 
the sexes—a change in the roles of men and 
Women as the inevitable result of the emerg- 
ing identity of women—we are filling the 
couches of psychiatrists instead of building 
4 free strong community of men and women 
who live up to their full potentialities. 

In aà compulsive fear of communism, we are 
incapable of examining it coolly out of rea- 
son, if only to find out the sources of its 
Power for our own defenses against it, 

In an equally obsessive fear of socialism, 
We deny ourselves certain social techniques 
and advantages which the free nations of 
Europe have managed to combine with their 
Capitalist economies for the public good. 

So we spend our time worrying about all 
these different social and political and blo- 
logical revolutions rather than about the 
deep sicknesses in our society which are 
Teally sapping it, and which are the product 
Rot of change, but of inertia and atrophy. 
Let's worry about these first,- All of them 
Arise from a distortion of the word, freedom, 
into the word, license. 

On the one hand, an illiterate police chief 
or a band of superpatriots can ban a text- 

they think subversive or take a classic 
out of a public library because tt contains 
Certain words. On the other hand, n deluge 
of pornography floods the Nation through 
the mails and we do nothing about it because 
Any action is an abridgment of freedom. We 
ery “Censorship” because we fear to make a 
distinction between a salacious photograph 
and a Titian nude, between honest sex and 
Commercial pornography. That adolescents 
Are fed this filth is apparently less of a worry. 

On the one hand, we proclaim our Chris- 
tlan morality as a society under God. On 
the other hand, corruption has spread to a 
Prodigious degree in every sector of our life. 
It ranges from a $2 bet to a $20,000 bribe, 
from falsifiers of tax returns to dishonest city 
Oficials, from cheaters at examinations to 
Misleading advertisers, from corrupt union 
leaders to price-fixing corporations, It would 
be comforting to say that these are the ex- 
ceptions. The truth is that they have made 
the line between legal and illegal, moral and 
immoral. so blurred that a majority of our 
People can no longer see it clearly any more. 
Anything goes, so long as you don't get 
caught, 

If this is the status quo we are so bent on 
Preserving in the name of freedom, or free 
enterprise, then any change is preferable if 
We are not to succumb to complete anarchy. 
ter0r it is in the end anarchy we have to 

ear most; and it takes its shape in two great 
explosions that deny man his life and his 

ity. The first is the population explo- 
sion, the second the nuclear explosion. It 
May surprise you that I put the one before 
the other, but I feel as of now that it is the 
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greater danger, and may well be the fuse 
that will ignite the second. 

Both stem from the refusal of men to face 
reality by changing their way of living and 
thinking. Both inherently are s refusal to 
put the good of all ahead of the good of self. 
Privatism dictates that you bear all the chil- 
dren you want regardless of what their fu- 
ture may be in a world without space for 
them. Nationalism dictates that you main- 
fain, sovereignty, regardiess of human) sur- 
vival. 

We became leaders in the first place be- 
cause, in our revolution, we initiated a new 
concept of soclety—the concept of federation 
under freedom, We changed the face of 
modern society, and for nearly 200 years our 
power in the world has been as a symbol of 
change. 

We are not that now. We are richer and 
mightier, We are the greatest consumers in 
the world. We hold out to all the impover- 
ished and emerging peoples in the world the 
marvelous bounty, the material blessings, 
of a capitalist economy. But is that enough 
to capture the soul of man? Is talk of free- 
dom enough? I don’t think so, I think we 
have got to be bold again, to advance new 
ideas, to demand brave leadership, to pro- 
duce new visions that prove we are not only 
unafraid of change but determined to be its 
innovators, And we have to start right here 
at home. 

The first thing to do is to stop being afraid 
of the wrong things. Don’t let yourself be 
stampeded or brainwashed by accepted social 
attitudes, or commercial pressures, or the 
counsel of politicians who say no to every- 
thing new because they are fearful of 
change. 

Examine the new and the different and the 
difficult with a cool and open eye and not 
with the heat of prejudice. 

‘Ask yourself, when you see our ugly cities, 
our monotonous suburbs, our shoddy transit 
systems, our crowded schools, our delinquent 
young, our unstable old, whether we have 
indeed produced the highest standard of 
living, or whether we have put private 
pleasures above public need. 

Open your mind by reading those books 
and magazines which are not afraid of the 
truth, however unpalatable, and which are 
immune from partisan or commercial pres- 
sures which distort fact. 

Don't allow demagogs to obscure reasons 
by inflaming emotion. ‘The demagog suc- 
ceeds only with frightened people. 

Whatever you think, speak up. The great 
and wonderful difference between us and the 
totalitarian state is that it speaks with only 
one voice which we speak with many, In a 
democracy silence is abdication. 

All this is a counsel of courage, and cour- 
age 1s not easy. Tho temptation to stand by 
and do nothing is great. But because too 
many people are doing just that, we are be- 
coming a spiritually flabby and morally 
shabby society, uncertain of our direction 
and confused about our growth. 

Wo read of ordinary citizens standing by, 
doing nothing while fellow beings are say- 
agely attacked. When your own future is in 
mortal danger of being strangled by fear and 
apathy and cowardice, it is your moral obli- 
gation not only to speak out but to act, 


The “Old Hickory” Cure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 
oF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 
Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Reroorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Muncie Star of 
July 3, 1964: 

‘Tue “Ow Hickory” CURE 

The proposal by 10th District Congress- 
man RaLrm Haver to amend the Constitu- 
tion so that States may apportion one cham- 
ber of the legislatures on a basis other than 
Population is sound, but it does not touch 
the real crisis in American government. 

Hanver's plan would deal with a symptom, 
without making progress toward curing the 
basic illness of the central government. ‘The 
ailment, which could be fatal to the Amer- 
ican system of reprosentative government, is 
& Supreme Court which has seized the powers 
of both other arms of the body politic. 

‘The Supreme Court, as 1t functions today, 
both legislates and administers. ‘There is no 
longer any question that several Court rul- 
ings were in fact new pieces of legislation 
rather than interpretations of existing law. 
Following the last ruling on the Prince Ed- 
ward County School case, the Court has 
moved to take over purely administrative 
functions, 

Hanver’s plan might eventually be ap- 
proved by the people of the United States. 
By that time, the Court could have over- 
leaped any number of constitutional bound- 
aries.. In fact, the evidence points in ex- 
actly that direction, What, for instance, is 
to Keep the present Court from saying that 
the 14th amendment supersedes the require- 
ment that every State have two Senators? 
‘The logic that made possible the apportion- 
ment ruling can be applied with equal 
validity to the U.S, Senate, 

Neither Congress nor the Chief Executive 
is powerless, yet both arms of Government 
appear to lack the will to take action. A 
sort of numbing paralysis appears to keep 
the other branches from asserting their con- 
stitutional equality in the face of the Court's 
assumption of power. The President and 
Congress appear to be bemused or bewil- 
dered. 

One of the more vivid moments in Ameri- 
can history came when a President felt that 
the Court had overstepped its power sphere. 
Andrew Jackson, who is halled as a great 
Democrat and spokesman for the overage 
man, also invited the Supreme Court to en- 
force s ruling with which he disagreed. 

‘Those who so fervently disclaim son th 
law of the land might remember Jackson’ 
Positive refusal to let the Court disrupt the 
system of checks and balances. 

As a means to relieve one part of the prob- 
lem, Representative Harver's amendment to 
the fundamental law is sound. As a more 
certain cure for the more critical trouble, 
Congress and the President must move to 
reestablish the true law of the land. 


“Results of 1964 Legislative Survey”— 
By Representative Joe Pool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 
Mr, POOL. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
my 1964 legislative questionnaire 
sent to postal patrons throughout 
Texas. My staff has completed tabula- 
of the first 20,000 answers received, 
with the following results: 
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1. United Nations: Should the United 
States stay In or get out of the United Na- 
tions? 


2. Red China: Do you favor or ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Nations? 


Favor.. 


3. Foreign aid: Which of the following 
statements comes closets to expressing your 
opinion of foreign ald? 


You can't buy friends. 
OK for military allies. 
‘To be used by the President 


iy Ananos Sm Ptasae: One part of our 


Percent 


hel 

Would you favor or oppose a plan of this 

kina? 
Percent 

Favor.. 40 

Oppose. 

No opinion... 


6. Ald to education: Do you favor or op- 
pose Federal aid to education? 


Percent 
Favor. 36 
Oppose. 
No opinion.. 
kis 


Income taxes: 
cut pagare ek the 
‘tions go to: 


Individuals with low incomes. 


9. Civil rights: Which of the following 
statements is closest to your views on civil 
rights legislation? 


Favor. 

Oppose. 

No opinion.. 11 
10. How would you rate the administra- 

tion of President Lyndon Johnson? 


Percent 
iss 35 


No opinion_.. 


11. Party identification: Do you consider 
yourself a: 


12. Questionnaires: Do you think ques- 
tionnaires like this one are a good idea? 


Yes.. 
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Interoceanic Canals: “No Canal at All?” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of many discussions in this body 
since January 9, 1964, the day of the ini- 
tial Red-led Panamanian mob assaults 
on the Canal Zone, the point has been 

distinguished Members of the 


based U.S. sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone. 

‘The reason for this is obvious: If the 
United States cannot defend its inter- 
ests in a territory over which it has sov- 


ual property holders in the zone, it can- 
not defend its control over a canal in 
another location, wherever it may be con- 


lic and reprinted in the July 4, 1964, issue 
of Human Events. 
In this 


connection, I would invite at- 
tention to four notable addresses in the 
ConcressionaL Record on March 9 and 
11, nate Sarg de Popeater rr by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop], under the fol- 
respectively: “Panama 


Paper: 

‘The scholarly addresses set forth in 
admirable manner the juridical founda- 
tions of U.S. control over the Canal Zone 
territory and suggest means by which 
these rights, power, and authority may 
be clarified and reaffirmed. 

The indicated editorial follows: 

No Canat ar ALL? 

A joint United States-Colombia study on 
the feasibility of an interocean canal through 
the northwest tip of the South American 
country has been launched in an atmosphere 
of great cordiality. 

If the proposed canal is ever built, how- 
ever, the friendliness on the part of Colombia 
may well disappear on the day it is com- 
pleted, unless the United States forestalls 
such an unhappy tarn of eventa by amerting 
its treaty rights over the Panama Canal, 

‘This is not to say that Colombia is acting 
in bad. faith at the moment. Indeed, the 
Colombians may be working for an equitable 
arrangement. Nevertheless, the temptation 
to grab a new canal eventually would prove 
irresistible if the United States allowed Pan- 
ama to seize the present waterway. If a na- 
tionalization movement didn’t start spon- 
taneously, there would always be ambitious 
political factions and Communist subversives 
to ignite it. 

Of course, the same thing spplies to any 
Latin American country where a new canal 
might be built. It is an unpleasant but un- 
deniable fact, proved by countless examples 
in history, that nations lacking the prosper- 
ity of a neighbor will try to take from the 
‘neighbor. 
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Tt is equally true that this sort of thing 
can be avoided only 1f the neighbor is power- 
and to 


larger ships, including U.S. aircraft carriers, 
another canal may well be vital to US, 
curity and the fow of commerce. Planning 
is in order. 

If the United States isn't firm in Panama, 
however, it not only will lose the present 
vital canal, but also will trigger a chain re- 
action of nationalisation that will mean the 
‘United States will never have a canal on @ 
firm and secure basis, no matter how many 
it may build. 


Canal Zone Spending in Panama Reaches 
New High: $91,849,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


or CALTPORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, in the insis- 
tent demands from Panama for ever- 
increasing benefits from the United 
States, Panama never takes into consid- 
eration the huge benefits now being re- 
ceived by that country in the form of 
income flowing from the Canal Zone. 
Nor do U.S. representatives in discus- 
sions with Panama ever appear to give 
consideration to this feature. Such in- 
come to Panama in 1963 reached a new 
high of $91,849,000. 

In order that the people of the United 
States and the Congress may be accu~ 
rately informed of the latest information 
in this regard, as released from the U.S. 
Embassy in Panama, I quote a special 
news dispatch from the isthmus: 
Percents tow, Yok poet Times, July 5, 


CANAL ZONE SPENDING IN Panama Rose TO 
Recorp Ficvae Iw 1963 


PaNama—Incame flowing into the Re- 


cording to statistics released by the US. 
Embassy. 
Panama received about $5.7 million more 


“last year than in 1962, when cash benefits 


from the Canal Zone were estimated at 
$85,155,000. 

The part of the revenue that came from 
the canal organization and other U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies in the Canal Zone was 
mostly in the form of wages paid to residents 
of Panama employed there, This sum rose 
to $38,838,000 in 1963 from $33,495,000 in 

To this were added retirement and dis- 
ability payments amounting to $3,324,000. 

tures in the Republic of Panama 
by residents of the Canal Zone amounted to 
$21,109,000. This figure cannot be derived 
precisely from records; it is estimated from 
sample surveys. 

The estimates put residents’ purchases 
at a figure $1.5 million above the 1962 total. 
‘This was the second largest source of income 
to Panama from the zone. = 
goods and services 


by US. Government 
agencies. These came to $12,189,000 against 
$11,781,000 in 1962. 
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Items bought for resale to consumers 
included meat, eggs, milk, furniture, photo- 


dairy 
air conditioners, sugar, chemicals, 
Paint, fertilizer, fruit, vegetables, 
Poultry, and petroleum products. 
CONTRACTORS EXPAND LESS 

Purchases made by contractors perform- 
ing work in the Canal Zone were estimated 
at $9,959,000, about $1 million less than in 
1962. This was the only major item that 
declined. 

Private clubs, churches and other com- 
munity groups on the Canal Zone bought 
about $400,000 more products in 1963, the 
total reaching $4.8 million. 

The Embassy noted that the gradual in- 
crease in the purchase of Panama products 
by the canal and other United States 
agencies in the zone has been a “notable 
contribution” to the republic’s economic ac- 
tivity, “which closed the last calendar year 
on a high level.” 


U.S. State Department’s International 
Coffee Scheme Increases Coffee Prices 
to American Housewives—Prices In- 
creased 22 Cents Per Pound—Foreign 
Coffee Exporters Profiteer to the Extent 
of $660 Million Per Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Recor a copy of a letter and at- 
tached memorandum relating to the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement of 1962, 
me the implementing legislation, H.R. 

64. 

In my judgment, the sharp increases 
in retail coffee prices from 69 cents in 
1962, to 91 cents at the present time, 
can be attributed solely to the coffee 
shortage artificially created by the quota 
agreements established pursuant to the 
Provisions of the International Coffee 
Agreement of 1962. 

H.R. 8864 would perfect this interna- 
tional scheme to allow the foreign coffee 
exporters to profiteer at the expense of 
the American consumer public. 

The letter and memorandum follow: 

CONGRESS oF THE UNTTED STATES, 

‘House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.O., August 15, 1964, 
Re H.R. 8864, to implement the enforcement 
of ‘the International Coffee Agreement 
Cotteacve: It 1s anticipated that the 
conference report on H.R. 8864 will be con- 
Sidered by the House on either Monday or 
‘Tuesday, 

This bill proposes to require the United 
States to police and enforce the basic ob- 
Jective of the International Coffee Agreement 
Of 1962, to reduce the available supply of 
Coffee to the consumers of the United States. 


‘The following list contains the retail price 
ot ‘House coffee in one of the super- 
Markets in Washington, D.O.: 
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In June 1962 (just before treaty was 
signed) 69 cents per 

In June 1963 (when quotas began to op- 
erate) 71 cents per pound. 


In August 1964, 91 cents per pound. 

‘This increase is typical of a comparable 
increase in coffee prices throughout the 
Nation. 

‘The United States will import and consume 
more than 8 billion pounds of coffee in the 


purchases. 
‘The International Coffee Agreement is a 
foreign cartel and iy over the world 
coffee supply. It is a scheme to rig prices by 
creating an artificial coffee scarcity. It vio- 
lates American economic policies prohibiting 
monopoly and restraints of trade. 


H.R. 8864 would require the enforcement_ 


of this foreign cartel’s monopoly whose chief 

victim is the American coffee purchaser. 
‘This conference report should be rejected. 
Purther objections to this report are con- 

tained in the enclosed memorandum. 


‘Sincerely, 
Jons R. PILu0N. 


MEMORANDUM RELATING TO CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT ON H.R, 8864, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Corres AGREEMENT OF 1962 

To: Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 

sentatives. 

From: Joux R. Prtow, Member, U.S, House 

of Representatives. 

‘The conference report on H.R. 8864 will be 
presented in the next few days to the House 
for its consideration. ‘This conference re- 
port is the final action needed to perfect 
the international cartel monopolizing coffee 
supply and coffee prices. 

I list the following objections to and de- 
fects in this extortion scheme: 

THE INTERNATIONAL COFFER TREATY 

1. The International Coffee Agreement is 
now in force, and has artificially reduced the 
available coffee supply to the United States. 

2. The demand for coffee in the United 
States is relatively stable. 

3. The reduced supply and stable demand 
has increased coffee prices by 22 cents per 
pound in the United States. ‘The total cost 
to the U.S. consumer for the year 1964 will 


extort higher 
coffee prices out of the United States, which 
consumes more than 50 percent of the world 
coffee exports. 

6. The Coffee Treaty is a violation of the 
antimonopoly policies contained in the 
Sherman Act and other legal prohibitions 
against the restraint of trade. 

7. The machinery for establishing coffee 
quotas of coffee available for world consump- 
tion bear no relation to the cost of produc- 
tion and are designed to create artificial 
short supplies and increase prices to all the 
trafic will bear. 

8. The exportable world coffee stock ts 
70 million bags—almost a year and one-half 
supply. There is no present or potential 
shortage. 


9. The international coffee cartel is con- 


in. 
ternational economic exchange among na- 
tions. 


HR, 0866 
10. H.R. 8864 would create the 

by which the United States would require 

certificates of import for all coffee imports. 

It proposes to police and enforce the coffee 

quotas set by the International Coffee Agree- 

ment. 
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11, The defeat of HR. 8864 would not 
vitiate the operation of the International 
Coffee Agreement’s coffee quota system. The 
defeat of HR. 8864 would only avoid the 
enforcement by the United States against 
Possible additional nonquota coffee becom- 
ing available to the American consumer. 

12. The Dirksen amendment was added to 
ER. 8864 as a face-saving device to overcome 
distrust of the Senate for this bill. This 
amendment is a cumbersome theoretical pro- 
cedure that cannot effectively protect Amer- 
ican interests, 

THE U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT 

13. The international coffee cartel and H.R. 
8864 were conceived, and are s) by 
the U.S, State Department. pois 

14. It is an economic weapon against the 
American public for the purpose of currying 
the favor of the coffee export nations, It is 
a crude, vicious attempt to bribe friend- 


ship. 

15. The additional $660 million extracted 
annually from the American housewives is a 
subsidy to foreign governments, foreign spec- 
ulators, and foreign land barons. 

16. The $660 million annual overpricing of 
coffee to the American housewife is, in effect, 
foreign aid paid for creating a coffee shortage 
when, in fact, there is an existing world coffee 
surplus. 

17. The State Department has willfully 
misrepresented to the U.S. Congress the facts, 
the political implications, and the economic 
the International 


fied as the principal causative for the 
drastic coffee price increases to the American 
public. 
concLusION 

HR, 8864 would implement and perfect 
the scheme contained in the International 
Coffee Agreement cartel to artificially reduce 
the world coffee supply for the ultimate pur- 
pose of creating abnormal higher coffee 


prices. 
It cannot be justified upon economic prin- 
ciple or political policy. aie 
‘The conference report on H.R, 8864 should 
be defeated. 


National Defense Education Act 
Amendments, 1964 


SPEECH 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF Towa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11904) to amend 


and extend the National Defense Educa- 
tional Act of 1958, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
when this bill comes again before the 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
the House of Representatives the word 
“defense” is stricken from the title. 
This should be named the National Edu- 
cation Act, or the Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion Act. The word “defense” does not 
belong in this bill It has been so 
chipped away and eroded from the 
original purposes that it does not belong 
in the title. 

I point out to you that the 1958 Na- 
tional Defense Education Act was sold 
to us as an act to develop those who 
were talented in mathematics, science, 
technology, and so forth. Today there 
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are studies under this act in folk lore, 
jazz, and I have no doubt in the strum- 
ming of guitars and what-have-you. 
‘This goes far beyond the original pur- 
poses of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. The word “defense” should be 
stricken for it is a misnomer. As amat- 
ter of fact, this bill, on the first page, 
eliminates the language in the law which 
gave it a defense flavor. The language 
proposed to be stricken today states 
“which have led to an insufficient pro- 
portion of our population educated in 
science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign language, and trained in technol- 


Let there be no mistake this is a Fed- 

Seer mean gE Let us stop 

the pretense and eliminate the word 
“defense.” 


We Are Free To Choose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


a} Oy INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 17, 1964 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Shelbyville, Ind., News 
by Brig. Gen, D, Wray DePrez: 

We Ane Parr To CHOOSE 

(Eorron’s Nors.—This guest editorial was 
written at the request of the News by Brig. 
Gen. D. Wray DePrez, retired, for Inde- 
pendence Day.) 

(By Brig. Gen, D, Wray DePrez) 

One hundred and eighty-elght years ago, 
the ringing of the Liberty Bell announced to 
mankind the birth of a Nation founded upon 


and justice. 

‘To our forefathers, freedom was a heritage 
so precious that without it life was not worth 
Uving. Now on July 4, 1964, is the time for 

every American to take a long and searching 
look at the rest of the world and to ask him- 
self this question: “Is there any other coun- 
try where I would be better off than here?” 
If the answer is “Yes,” then he is free to go 
and live in that country. If the answer is 
“No,” then he should take a more active and 
personal part in stopping the efforts of those 
who are trying to import some other coun- 
try's way of life and impose it on us. 

On Independence Day this year, let us 
consider the spiritual freedom, the personal 
Uberties and the material possesions which 
we enjoy. Let us compare our American way 
of life and its system of competitive free en- 
terprise, with that of people who live under 
other forms of government, 

Let us turn our thoughts to those Found- 
ing Fathers, who risked their all to win for 
us the right to work, to worship, to speak 
and to lve as we choose. And let us ask 
divine providence to instill in our hearts 
that dauntless spirit of 1776, so that we too 


the moving 
ear the honorable service 
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uniform of our country to protect our Hb- 
erty from all enemies. 


On July 4 let us display the revered fing of 
homes and businesses, 


oud our beloved United States of America. 


Cooperation Where It Counts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YOuK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of August 15, 1964, 
concerning the recent. favorable annual 
report of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 

This organization, with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, deserves our sup- 
port and appreciation. The creations 
of the Bretton Woods Conference have 
served the world community well in the 
20 years since that conference took place. 

The editorial follows: 

Coorrration Wuxar Ir Counts 

On July 1, 1944, representatives of 44 na- 
tions gathered in Bretton Woods, N.H. The 
White Mountains were a long way from the 
fighting fronts, and it was dificult to arouse 
much public interest in discussions of inter- 
national high finance while the Allies were 
trying to break out of the Normandy beach- 
aac ie rane see driving on Minsk, 

and Americans were locked in a deadly strug- 
gle to win Saipan. Yet the measures of co- 
operation adopted in Bretton Woods have 
survived and thrived during the ensuing 20 
years, as few such projects have done. 

‘One of the institutions created at Bretton 
‘Woods—the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development—has just issued 
a very cheerful annual report, showing in- 
come up 18 percent, The other creation of 
Bretton Woods, the International Monetary 
Fund, has made an intensive study of its 
operations and, while recommending in- 
creases in quotas for the various participat- 
ing nations, finds the structure of the fund 
basically sound. 

Some will quarrel with this conclusion, 
urging that more imaginative methods are 
necessary to cope with a world that is grow- 
ing financially as well as politically more 
complex. The purpose of the IMF 1s to èn- 
able countries to ease strains on their bal- 
ances of payments and thus minimize the 
possibility of import guotas and simllas ob- 
Stacles to the flow of international trade. 
If it has not always succeeded, it has cer- 
tainly made a major contribution to the eco- 
nomic recovery of the world after the shat- 
tering disruptions of global war. 

The IMF and the World Bank, which been 
making loans for reconstruction and devel- 
opment, could not have carried the burden 
alone. Such devices as the American aid 
programs, the Colombo Plan and the like 
have been essential, But the World Bank 
{and its “soft loan” affiliate, the Interna- 
tional Development Association) are playing 
an increasingly important role in providing 
funds for underdeveloped nations, and the 
IMP has been an indispensable lubricant for 
foreign trade. In days of mounting nation- 
alist tension, it is good to see these examples 
of international cooperation where it counts. 


August 17 
Insults From the Cabinet Level 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, the character of the campaign 
conducted by the Cabinet member is 
criticized by the largest and one of the 
most highly respected newspapers in the 
district that I have the honor to repre- 
sent, I am sure the Members of the 
House on both sides of the aisle will 
be interested in this public reaction, 
and I submit it for your study and that 
of those who are interested in the quality 
of this year’s campaign: 

[From the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune, 
Aug. 14, 1964] 
INSULTS FROM THE CABINET LEVEL 

La Crosse was honored Thursday with the 
visit here of the Wisconsin Governor, a-mem- 
ber of the, President's Cabinet, and the re- 
turn of Crawford County native who has 
made a brilliant record in State and national 
politics. 

‘This should have been a happy occasion. 
Pat Lucey, for whom the fund-raising dinner 
was given, is well known here. Mrs. John 
Reynolds is from La Crosse. The Postmaster 
General, a former university professor and 
State official, had an opportunity to see firat- 
hand why La Crosse needs more considera- 
tion on a new post office than we are getting 
in Washington. 

But La Crosse’s pleasure—and the honor— 
ev=porated quickly when Postmaster General 
John Gronguski got into the body of his 
speech. 

It was as vile a piece of insult and invec- 
tive as the Midwest has heard in years. 

‘Mr. Gronousk! laid it down as a fact that 
the radical right has taken over the Repub- 
lican Party nationally. ‘Then, switching from 
Tadical right to extremism he defined his 
terms: 

The Republican Party and its national 
candidates, says Gronouski, “in the pursuit 
of Uberty” will go for hate, prejudice, fear, 
assassination, economic deprivation, and nu- 
‘There were more, but this 


What does Mr. Gronouski take us for that 
he will spew out such a doctrine of hate and 
expect to be elther believed or respected? 

Does he have evidence that Republicans 
who chose Barry Gotpwatrr last month have 
‘bombed churches or poured acid in swim- 
ming pools—or assassinated fellow Ameri- 
cans? 

Is his mission in this campaign to pin the 
Ku Klux Klan label on the opposition— 
‘within days after the GOP candidate has 
again repudiated the Kian and all other law- 
less elements? 

‘And is a vote against an election year war 
on poverty measure to be equated with being 
în favor of hunger? 

Big league politics is a tough business. 
Both sides too frequently forget their man- 
ners (and underestimate the public intelli- 
gence) in their wilder campaign charges; 
what should be honest debate turns into 
slurs on the other team's motives. 

But the Gronouski blast went far beyond 
the usual bounds. Tt cheapens his own high 
office, and that of the President who ap- 
pointed him. 

If this is a clue to the attack the Demo- 
crats plan to wage nationally, 1t is a sad day 
for the Nation. 


1964 


American Dental Association Statement 
on Health Care for the Aged Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other body is presently considering ways 
and means for using H.R. 11865, as 
passed by the House, as a vehicle for car- 
Tying the long-stalled medicare proposals 
down to the White House. 

One of the finest statements on this 
matter that I have seen is the following 
testimony presented by Dr. I. Lawrence 
Kerr, a constituent of mine from Endi- 
cott, N.Y., to the Committee on Finance 
of the other body on August 12, 1964. 

His testimony, presented in behalf of 
the American Dental Association, under 
permission to extend and revise my re- 
marks, was as follows: 

SuMatany STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN DEN- 
TAL ASSOCIATION ON MEDICAL CARE AMEND- 
MENTS TO H.R. 11865 BEPORE THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON Finance, U.S. SENATE, AUGUST 12, 
1964 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is Dr. I. Lawrence Kerr, of 

Endicott, N.Y. In addition to conducting « 

private practice, I am a member of the Coun- 

cil on Legislation of the American Dental 

Association. Accompanying me here today 

4g Mr. Hal M. Christensen, director of the as- 

soctation’s Washington office. 

We appreciate the privilege of testifying 
before this committee, Mr. Chairman. We 
have asked to do so solely to discuss the 
various health care'of the aged amendments 
to ER. 11865. We have no postion on H.R. 
11866 as passed by the House. We are well 
aware of the extraordinary demands on your 
time and in accordance with the chairman’s 
Tequest, our presentation will be limited to 
10 minutes. 

Few domestic issues of recent years have 
been so politically controversial as the ques- 
tion of health care for the aged. Regret- 
tably, much of the controversy has served 
to cloud rather than clarify the situation. 
It is the dental profession's belief that this 
has been the result of a mistaken tendency 
to discuss health care and the aged as an 
isolated problem rather than viewing it with- 
in the context of a total health program for 
the Nation. 

The standard of health in the United 
States is as high as any in the world, This 
has occurred as a consequence of a system 
based firmly on private practice. The fact 
that this system, has experienced such great 
success should give pause to those who would 
change and perhaps weaken it. 

‘The fact that our system is based on pri- 
vate practice does not mean that Government 
has no proper place in it. On the contrary, 
All levels of government have a positive and 
creative role to play. 

‘The Federal Government has traditionally 
Assisted in such health activities as hospital 
construction, expansion of community 
health services and facilties, general health 
and specific disease research, and general 
Public health programs. To these, the 88th 
Congress added one more: Assistance in 
Providing educational facilities to train the 
health manpower needed by a growing and 

gly health conscious population. 

‘This new task is being accomplished through 

implementation of the Health Professions 

Educational Assistance Act which received 
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overwhelming bipartisan support in both 
Houses of Congress and which was unequiy- 
ocally favored by the American Dental As- 
sociation, 

Within this framework, furthermore, there 
are additional actions which Federal and 
State governments should take. One ex- 
ample in dentistry is strengthening State 
level dental pubiic. health programs by en- 
actment of a grant-in-ald program designed 
for this purpose. Similar grant-in-aid pro- 
grams are already in effect for such other 
Categories as cancer, heart disease, and ma- 
ternal and child development. 

We mention all this, Mr. Chairman, in 
order to make it perfectly clear that when 
the dental profession opposes placing health 
care for the aged under Federal social secu- 
rity—and it does oppose that—it is not out 
of any unreasoning bias against govern- 
mental action. We are concerned that if 
Federal resources are concentrated on a new 
and massive treatment program, this would 
inevitably deter Congress from continuing 
to support adequately these other essential 
activities. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make some brief comments specifically about 
health care of the aged. 

In analyzing the various solutions to this 
problem that have been offered, the Ameri- 
can Dental Association has held to three 
basic principles: 

1. Any person in need of health care is 
entitled to receive it, irrespective of his 
ability to pay. 

2. Whatever programs are enacted to pro- 
vide health care to those unable to afford 
it should be so designed as to include a 
method of determining who is in need and 
who is not. Such a determination need not 
and should not be made in a way that de- 
means or humiliates anyone. But those who 
have the resources to be self-reliant should 
be expected to be self-reliant. 

3, The principle of subsidiarity should be 
observed in enactment of any program. This 
principle merely means that there resides in 
the family, the community, the State and the 
Nation—in that order—the primary obliga- 
tion for provision of care. Only in this way 
can the most accurate judgment be made as 
to the needs that exist. An extension of this 
Principle is that the community and the 
State must have an active and meaningful 
role in any program 80 established. 

‘The proposed amendments to H.R. 11865, 
which would in varying ways place health 
care of the aged under Federal social secur- 
ity, clearly violate these principles in two 
important ways: 

1. They would extend care arbitrarily to 
an entire segment of the population without 
regard to individual need. Strictly from a 
standpoint of logic, if it is proper for the 
Government to provide health services for 
one segment without regard to need, then 
it would be proper to provide such services 
for any or all other segments. Certainly, 
there are persons in all age groups within 
our society who for one reason or another 
do not receive adequate health care. 

For example, we know that there are chil- 
dren who do not receive adequate dental 
care because their parents cannot afford it. 
Such children are entitled to assistance. But 
it does not follow that a massive Federal 
health benefits program should be estab- 
lished which would also include the many 
millions whose families are self-sufficient. 

2. They would, without real Justification, 
place the prime responsibility on the Federal 
level, completely bypassing the community 
and the State. We believe it is the commu- 
nity and the State that can best judge the 
needs that exist in their localities and most 
eMficiently tailor a program to fully meet 
those needs. 

‘There are, of course, other objections to 
the social security approach. For example, 
such proposals have as a premise the con- 
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viction that the aged health care problem is 
a permanent one that will enlarge in years 
to come, In all probability the direct op- 
posite is true. 

When a man who is 65 this year began 
his working career, this was a very different 
country, There was no social security sys- 
tem; there were few pension, retirement 
plants, or private annuity programs; health 
insurance was unknown. 

Today, obviously, all this has changed and 
the young and middie aged of today will en- 
ter their retirement years with considerable 
protection in terms of cash income and 
health insurance coverage. What is more, 
every indication is that this trend will in- 
tensity rather than diminish. 

Proponents of the social security approach 
underestimate voluntary health coverage, 
which has increased remarkably in recent 
years. More than half of the people now over 
85 have some form of coverage. And, it may 
be noted, we are for the first time witness- 
ing a soundly established and growing sys- 
tem of prepaid dental insurance both on a 
nonprofit and commercial basis, 

It is true that the private sector alone will, 
in the opinion of the American Dental As. 
sociation, be unable to meet the full prob- 
lem. Governmental assistance is necessary. 
Such assistance is presently avallable by 
means of the Kerr-Mills law, which the as- 
sociation strongly supports. 

Admittedly, the Kerr-Mfills program is not 
free from defects. Certainly, 1t needs fuller 
and more imaginative implementation by the 
States and perhaps perfecting amendments 
are needed. Even in its present form, how- 
ever, it has demonstrated its ability to solve 
substantial portion of this problem with- 
out embarking the Nation on an trreversi- 
ble course that would distort the proper role 
of the Federal Government. 

Since this Nation began, the private prac- 
tice of medicine and dentistry has been the 
accepted method of providing health care 
to the citizenry. That it constantly needs 
to adapt itself to conditions is 
true. And it is doing just that at the pres- 
ent time, Such programs as Kerr-Mills as- 
sist and supplement this effort of the pri- 
vate sector to meet new problems. A eom- 
pulsory program under social security, on the 
other hand, would completely transform our 
traditional health care system despite its 
long record of success and would do so at 
the very time when it is proving its ability 
to meet new challenges. 

It ts the hope of the American Dental As- 
sociation, Mr. Chairman, that this commit- 
tee will reject the various amendments to 
ER. 11865 which would place health care 
of the aged under social security. On behalf 
of the association, may I thank you for your 
courtesy in hearing us. 


Bipartisan Support on Apportionment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Zanesville, Ohio, Times Recorder 
dated August 10, 1964: 

BIPARTISAN SUPPORT ON APPORTIONMENT 

Action to modify the recent U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions on reapportionment is gain- 
ing strong bipartisan support in Congress. 
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In-all, more than 60 bills and resolutions 
have been introduced to offset the decisions 
that would force States to apportion both 
houses of State legislatures solely on a popù- 
lation basis. 

If Congress moves favorably on the bills, 
as it now appears likely, bicameral State leg- 
islatures, such as Ohio, would be permitted 
to apportion at least one of its houses on 
factors other than population. 

‘This séems the most sensible solution to a 
most difficult problem. 

Dr, R. Stanfield, executive vice president 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, sum- 
med it up very well. 

“If the decisions of the Court are valid in 
principle, then the present apportionment of 
US. Senate seats is questionable. But if the 
Principia oc npm aaea provided for the 

is sound and desirable, the 
ie principle should logically be authorized 
for the sovereign State of Ohio,” he said. 

We concur. 


Golden Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem in the Canal Zone are caused 
in part by the vacillation of the admin- 
istration which is typical of its reaction 
to Communist pressure. 

The Chicago Sun-Times, in an edito- 
rial of Sunday, August 15, emphasizes 
the importance of the canal to us and 
I insert the article into the Recorp at 
this point for the attention of the Mem- 
bers: 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 

The dream of a deepwater ship passage 
through the center of the Western Hemis- 
phere began almost as soon as navigators 
were able to put down on their charts the 
great north-to-south sweep of the two con- 
tinents. 

‘The practicality of such a passage was first 
realized in 1513 by Vasco Nunez de Balboa. 
Balboa, in disfavor with his monarch, Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic of Spain, embarked on the 
enterprise of discovering a great sea of which 
he had heard from native chieftains to re- 
gain his king's favor. After 2 weeks of 
struggle through swamps, jungles, and over 
mountains he sighted the Pacific and en- 
thusiastically to his king that he 
had found the route to Cathay. 

Little more than 50 miles of rugged coun- 
try separated the Atlantic and Balboa’s Pa- 
cific Ocean across the isthmus. But that 50 
miles defied men for centuries and made it 
necessary for a ship bound from one ocean 
to the other to traverse the long sea miles 


Surveys of a canal across Central America 
were made as long ago as 1551 but the prob- 
lem was never solved until the United States 
finally took on the job after two French 
companies had failed in an effort to build a 
canal across Panama. 

Hailed as an engineering marvel when 
it was opened 50 years ago, the Panama Ca- 
nal today has been an almost constant source 
of dispute between the host country and the 
United States. The treatý of 1903 that gave 
the United States the right to control the 
Jand through which the canal is built has 
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twice been revised in favor of Panama to 
soothe intense nationalistic outbreaks against 
U.S. control of Panamanian land. 

The current dispute which began early this 
year is still not resolved. President John- 
‘son has handled it deftly in asking the Orga- 
nization of American States to act as medi- 
Stor and in keeping the quarrel in low key. 

will be resumed shortly to discuss an- 
ee revision of the 1903 treaty or, as Pan- 
ama desires, a wholly new treaty. 

President Johnson should continue to 
stand firm on the present treaty. Some çon- 
cessions should be granted to Panama, as we 
have noted on this page before. The canal 
is vital to the security of thé United States 
and must remain under U.S. control. 


Putting On Brakes ` 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 
or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. BETTS, Mr. Speaker, I call your 
attention to an important point of view 
well-stated in the Journal, a distin- 
guished daily newspaper published in 
Lorain, Ohio, on August 5, concerning 
the current controversy which has re- 
sulted from the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision which seems to force legislative 
reapportionment in some 40 States on 
the basis of one person equals one vote. 

The Lorain Journal emphasizes the 
need for “a sensible bill” which may 
give the Congress and the Nation the 
necessary time for an opportunity to 
consider carefully how the demands of 
the Court may be wisely met, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the sound tradition 
in our Nation’s history that population 
and geography both are valid and neces- 
sary for standards for legislative 
apportionment. 

Mr. Speaker, I call your attention par- 
ticularly to this Journal editorial because 
it gives very valid recognition to two dis- 
tinguished Ohioans, our own colleague, 
Representative WILLIAM MCCULLOCH, of 
Ohio's Fourth Congressional District, 
and to our senior U.S. Senator from 
Ohio, Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE. 

‘The editorial to which I call your at- 
tention is as follows, and is aptly titled: 
Pourrinc ON Brakes 

A sensible bill concerning reapportionment 
of State legislatures was introduced Monday 
by Republican Senate Leader Evexerr DRK- 
SEN. The measure calls for postponement of 
Teapportionment until a State legislature 
facing a change has met twice. 

It is a point of interest that two Ohioans 
are playing prominent roles in the fight to 
slow down the reap} ent moves 

brought about by a Us. Supreme Court de- 
cision stating that both houses of a State 
legislature must be apportioned on a basis 
of population, rather than having one house 
based in part or in full on geographical lines. 

Senator Prank J. Lavscue, Ohio Democrat, 
joined Tuesday in sı Dinxsen’s bill, 
Which was approved quickly by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, 10 to 2. U.S. Repre- 
sentative WiLuiam McCuttocs, Republican, 
of Piqua, is sponsoring a similar bill in the 
House. 

‘The undue speed with which reapportion- 
ment backers have been attempting to push 
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through a change was deplored in an edi- 
torial in these columns Monday. It is grati- 
fying that attention is being given in Con- 
gress to the problem. 

Senator Lavscue, applying his usual com- 
mon sense to the matter, explained in a brief 
speech to the Senate that he believed framers 
of the national and State constitutions felt 
representatives in State legislatures would 
be chosen on the basis of population and 
geographical districts. 

“I have never heard otherwise,” he de- 
clared. “As a schoolboy, a student of law, 
and a judge that has always been my under- 
standing, 

Surely until recent years that had always 
been everybody's understanding, for that is 
the form of the Congress of the United States, 
which is made up of representatives elected 
on a population basis and senators elected 
on a geographical basis. 


People Can Overrule Court; Now Is the 
Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER, Mr. Speaker, the re- 
apportionment issue is the most impor- 
tant thing this Congress should resolve. 

I submit an excellent editorial from 
the Glendale, Calif., News-Press which 
publishes in one of the most populous 
areas of California. It presents a com- 
pelling argument for action now on the 
subject of reapportionment: 
RKAPPORTIONMENT ISSUE: PKOPLE CAN OVER- 

RULE Court; Now Is THE TIME FOR ACTION 

A historic June 15 ruling by the U.S. Sù- 
preme Court could reshape this country's 
basic philosophy of government, unless the 
public saree vigorously to block the pro- 
Posed chai 

"The Court on that date decreed the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment re- 
quires the States to compose both houses of 
their legislatures solely on the basis of popu- 
lation. In its unusual interpretation, the 
Court ignored the fact that the 14th amend- 
ment was not intended to prevent a State 
from setting up the legislative structure it 
believes best suited to its needs, When the 
amendment was debated years ago in the 
House, it was stated the measure “takes from 
no State any right that ever pertained to it.” 

California, with its exceptional divergence 
of economy and geography, could be un- 
usually hard hit by the decision. This State 
has a concentration of population along its 
coastline with vast geographical areas in- 
land that are vitally important to the over- 
all economy but thinly populated. 

Similar conditions exist in some foreign 
countries where government representation 
4s based on population alone. What has 
happened? Political power is concentrated 
along the coastlines. Tremendous inland 
resources go undeveloped. Highway and 
school and all major developments 
are concentrated in the population centers 
while other areas are ‘The full po- 
tential of such a nation will never be real- 
ized until geographic considerations are rec- 
ognized in government. 

Representative Wni1am McCuLLocH, Re- 
publican, of Ohio, has introduced a resolu- 
tion in the House of Representatives to 
amend the Constitution to further guarantee 
the right of any State to apportion one 
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house of its legislature on “factors. other 
than population.” 

Tt reads: “Nothing in the Constitution of 
the United States shall prohibit a State, hav- 
ing a bicameral legislature, from apportion- 
ing the membership of one house of ite legis- 
lature on factors other than population, if 
the citizens of the State shall have the op- 
portunity to vote upon the apportionment,” 

Such an amendment would eliminate any 
legal quibbling about a State's sovereign au- 
thority to maintain its legislative framework 
on an equitable basis. 

Representative McCuLLocH's resolution, 
however, appears doomed unless there is ag- 
gressive leadership and support throughout 
the Nation. In California, the people have 
repeatedly expressed their desire to maintain 
the present legislative structure. This is the 

State from which such leadership 
should emanate. 

‘These leaders should include legislators, 
political figures, business and civic groups, 
and other organizations which are acutely 
‘aware of the benefits of the check and bal- 
ance system. Once organized in California, 
they should carry their campaign through- 
out the Nation. 

‘Otherwise, California and other States will 
be confronted with a real disfranchised 
‘the people who have not mi- 


to this country’s entire concept 
equitable government to its full economic 
development. 

California, the most populous State in the 
‘Union, must move now to assume its re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. 


Do Something Abont Presidential 
Succession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17,1964 


ir. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
the gentleman from Colorado, 
Don Brorzman, has introduced a. con- 
stitutional amendment on presidential 
inability and sucession that merits con- 
sideration and attention. An editorial 
by Mr. James Corriel of the Boulder 
Daily Camera recently commented on the 
Brotzman amendment as follows: 
[From the Boulder (Colo.) Dally Camera, 
‘Aug. 4, 1904] 
Do SomETHING ABOUT PRESIDENTIAL 
‘SUCCESSION 


Sixteen times in the Nation’s history the 
OMice of Vice President has been vacant be- 
‘cause of the death of the President. and suc- 
cession of the Vice President to the Presi- 
dency. At least three times a President has 
been disabled—permanently or temporarily. 
Garfield was {ll several months before his 


months in office and generally conceded to 
be ham; from carrying out his duties. 
Eisenhower was disabled many weeks by a 
heart attack. 

While the Constitution spells out a pro- 
cedure for succession, many experts consider 
the provision inadi 
under article II, is: 
of the President from office, or of his death, 
Tesignation, or inability to discharge the 
Powers and duties of the said office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice President, and the 
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Congress may by law provide for the ease 
of removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the President and Vice President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as Presi- 


In our modern age of possible pushbutton 
war or other speedy developments of crisis 
Proportions, it would be wise to have presi- 
ential succession and provision in case of 
disability clearly mapped out. 

Cony ‘Dox Brorzman, of Boulder, 
and Colorado's Second District has proposed 
a constitutional amendment to take care of 
the problem. Its provisions are: 

1. In the event of vice-presidential vacan- 
cy, the President will nominate a Vice Presi- 
dent subject to approval by both Houses of 
Congress. 

2. If the President declares his own dis- 
ability, the Vice President becomes Acting 
President. 

3. If the President is unable to declare 
his disability, the Vice President with con- 
currence of a majority of the Cabinet can 
determine that the President is disabled, in 
which event the Vice President becomes Act- 
ing President. 

4. If there is a dispute between the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President on the question 
of disability, then it is referred to the Con- 
gress and a two-thirds majority will be re- 
quired to deciare the President disabled. 

‘The Brotzman amendment was not offered 
as the only solution or the perfect solution 
to the problem. But it does appear logical, 
workable, and deserving of prompt attention 
by Congress, If a better plan can be offered, 
let someone come forward with it, But let 
something be done soon, Recent events 
should have alerted us to the critical need, 


Reapportionment Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is a resolution passed by the Franklin 
County, N.Y., board of supervisors re- 
garding Senator Dmxsen’s amendment. 
Of course, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor 
of Senator Dirxszn’s amendment but I 
think Representative Tucx’s bill, H.R. 
11926, is even more effective and I hope 
it comes up before the House Wednesday, 
August 19, so I can vote for it. 

‘The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 110—REAPPORTIONMENT OF THE 
New Yore STATE LEGISLATURE 
. (Offered by Supervisor Mansion) 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States by a decision of that Court has ordered 
the reapportionment of the New York State 
Legislature based upon population; and 

“Whereas such a reapportionment would 
mean a loss of representation for the county 
of Franklin; and: 

“Whereas Senator Dimxsen has introduced 
in the Congress of the United States a bill for 
@ constitutional amendment allowing the 
State to apportion one of the houses of the 
State legislature on the basis of other than 
population; and 

“Whereas Senator EasTLAND and DIRKSEN 
have cosponsored a bill in the of 
the United States to stay the Supreme 
Court's decision for a period of two regular 
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sessions of the State legislatures: Now, there- 
fore, be 1t 

“Resolved, That the Franklin County 
Board of hereby go on record as 
favoring both the constitutional amendment 
and the bill above referred to as being in the 
best interests of the people of Franklin 
County; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to our U.S. Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives in the 
US. Congress.” 

Stars or New Yorx, 
County of Franklin, ss.: 

‘This is to certify that I, the undersigned 
clerk of the Franklin County Board of Su- 

pervisors, have compared the foregoing copy 
bf resolution with the original on Ale in this 
office and which was adopted by the said 
board of supervisors on the lith day of Au- 
gust 1964 and that the same 1s a correct and 
true transcript of the original resolution and 
of the whole thereof. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and the official seal of the board of 
supervisors this ath day of August 1004, 

[sean] Launa D. JONES, 

Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. 


The Consumers Interest in Beef Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the interest 
of the consumer for adequate and unin- 
terupted supplies of high-quality, whole- 
some beef rests with a growing domestie 
beef cattle industry and not from over- 
dependence on supply sources from across 
the seas. We need only look across the 
waters to the housewives in Europe to 
see the harmful results of over-depend- 
ence on foreign suppliers for food, par- 
ticularly beef, Argentina, a major source 
of beef for much of Europe, is now suf- 
fering a significant reduction in the 
amount of beef exports to those coun- 
tries. This reduction in exports of beef 
from Argentina has caused prices of beef 
in Europe to skyrocket, catching the 
European housewife in a price whiplash 
under which she has little influence or 
control. This undue dependence on over- 
sea suppliers has not been in the 
housewife’s interest in Europe, nor would 
it be in the best interest of U.S. house- 
wives to find themselves in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

The producer of food products in the 
United States is keenly attuned to the 
needs of the consumer—his customers. 
He is able to adjust his production tech- 
niques, bringing to bear the latest sci- 
entific knowledge available, to meet his 
new and changing demands. Certainly 
this is true of the beef cattle producer 
and feeder. Changes the cattlemen have 
adopted make available, in cooperation 
with the agri-business members of the 
agricultural industry, a most desirable 
and wholesome product. Cattlemen and 
cattle feeders have devoted much of their 


and expanding this 
CSS Mined any rte gaia 
promoting beef is a good example of 
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these efforts to develop and expand this 
market. The National Livestock and 
Meat Board is also active in this area. 
Why this effort? Because the domestic 
producer and his organizations have a 
real concern and deep interest in their 
customers—almost 200 million strong— 
the consumers. 

The producers and feeders do not say 
“shut off all trade in beef,” but ask that 
the 5 highest years on record for beef 
exports be used as a yardstick to deter- 
mine the share of future markets which 
imports will occupy. Thus, this is in 
recognition that trade is a two-way street 
and this industry is willing to go a long 
way in meeting its obligations. 

Housewives have received no signifi- 
cant benefits from the heavy imports of 
the past as far as retail prices for hot- 
dogs, hamburgers, and luncheon meats. 
Thus, there is no reason that if imports 
are only modestly reduced that a price 
rise will occur. Should such an unjusti- 
fied rise happen, then a close look should 
be taken to determine the real cause of 
any undue increase. 

In this brief review of the facts it is 
keenly obvious that the consumer and 
the producer have a mutual interest in 
maintaining an economically sound do- 
mestic food industry. Besides the many 
benefits in contributing to the Nation's 
economy by the beef industry and other 
food producers, the money they spend 
generates thousands of jobs in many 
walks of life, allowing this country to 
spend the smallest percent of each citi- 
zen's per capita income for food than any 
other country in the world, 


Justice and Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Dean 
Erwin Griswold, of the Harvard Law 
School has spoken out on one of the 
most important problems of our time: 
the administration of justice and the 
freedom of the press. Where one inter- 
feres with the other—as we so sadly saw 
during those sad days in late November 
1963—our legal system is in trouble. 

The following editorial from the 
August 14, 1964, edition of the Wall 
Street Journal brings Dean Griswold’s 
remarks into focus and suggests to us 
that we must face this problem and solve 
it within the framework of our consti- 
tutional safeguards. 

The editorial follows: 

STANDARDS FOR THE COURTS 

Like some other national problems, the 
continuing conflict between newspapers and 
courts appears to involve a clash of funda- 
mental rights and hence to be nearly impossi- 
ble to resolve. We think Dean Erwin Gris- 
wold of Harvard Law School has put the mat- 
ter in one of the clearest perspectives we have 
seen in a long while. 

The rights at issue are, on the one hand, 
the right to a fair trial and, on the other, 
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the public's right to know. And of course the 
controversy embraces not only newspapers 
but all news organs; the rise of television 
has been a particularly complicating factor. 

The clash of rights, however, may be more 
apparent than real, though the battling be- 
tween news media and lawyers is real enough. 
Dean Griswold, addressing an American Bar 
Association meeting the other day, sought 
to defuse the sometimes highly charged issue 
of freedom of the press. That is not the 
heart of the problem, in his view; rather, it 
is the conduct and standards of lawyers and 
others engaged in court proceedings. 

‘That conduct and those standards, he be- 
leves, often leave much to be desired. ‘There 
Is some times far too much talk before and 
during trial. For a notable example, Mr. 
Griswold thinks that by last. November 24 
Lee Harvey Oswald could not have obtained 
a fair trial anywhere in the United States. 
Ho attributes this to the nature of the TV 
coverage in the 2 days following the death of 
President Kennedy but also criticizes the 
lawyers and sheriffs and police officers who 
participated in and facilitated the radio and 
"TV coverage. 

‘The Harvard dean observes that “in Eng- 
land, from which our legal system and our 
legal profession sprang, the control of the 
court and the discipliné of the legal profes- 
sion are very strong * * *, In this country 
* + + district attorneys are generally elected, 
and defense attorneys are likely to have po- 
litical ambitions. In most States, judges are 
elected, and find it difficult to enforce high 
standards of professional conduct on the 
lawyers who appear before them.” 

For lawyers, Mr, Griswold recommends 
tight amendment to the Canons of Profes- 
sional Ethics. It “should make it wholly 
clear that lawyers, both for the prosecution 
and the defense, must completely refrain 
from any sort of appearance or statement 
with respect to pending criminal cases from 
the moment of the arrest until the ultimate 
completion of the trial,” 

For sheriffs, constables, police officers, and 
the like, who are not usually members of 
the bar, he would make plain to them that 
they act improperly if they release any sort 
of information about a charged with 
crime, other than his identity and the nature 
of the charge. And he would have the 
courts use their rulemaking and contempt 
powers to enforce the rule. 

Now these strictures sound excessively 
seyere, and perhaps they are, though Mr. 
Griswold makes an impressive case for his 
absolute rather than relative prohibitions. 
At any rate, we thing he is correct in as- 
serting that tougher restrictions on state- 
ments by court officers cannot be construed 
as an infringement on freedom of the press. 

‘Newsmen covering criminal cases are natu- 
rally going to try to find out everything 
they can, but their purpose ít not to inter- 
fere; as someone has said, it is only to ob- 
serve and report, They must be free to do 
that, and if the court officers are restricted 
in what they can say, the newsmen, in Dean 
Griswold's words, “will not be presented with 
problems of interfering with a fair trial. 
Tt is as simple as that. If the lawyers will 
simply put their own house in order, much 
of the problem can be eliminated.” 

What then of the public's right to know? 
‘We of all people are not about to advocate 
denying that right, of which freedom of the 
press 1s the corollary, But is should be un- 
derstood that the public’s right to know 
about court actions is intended to serve jus- 
tice; that is, It is a barrier against star 
chamber or other unjust proceedings. When 
the public’s right to know extends to opin- 
ions or observations that could be prejudi- 
cial to a fair trial, 1t is no longer a right but 
a wrong. 

The problem, in any event, is getting 
worse, Whether you agree with the Griswold 
Proposals or not, he has at least identified 
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the crux of the matter. And it seems to us 
improvement must be sought along some 
such lnes—not in emotionalism about the 
public's right to know but in worthier stand- 
‘ards and conduct for all connected with the 


The Methodical Insurgents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. MARSH, Mr. Speaker, to under- 
stand the frustrating conflict in Viet- 
nam, we need to know something of the 
well-developed techniques of modern in- 
surgency. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix, I include an 
interesting account of these techniques 
written by an accomplished American 
student of the subject which appeared in 
the Australian Army Journal of January 
1964: 

POPULATION CONTROL TECHNIQUES or COM- 

MUNIST INSURGENTS—A  ŠOCIOLOGICAL 

ANALYSIB 

(By Franklin Mark Osanka) 

(Franklin Mark Osanka, special warfare 
consultant, Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
China Lake, Calif, holds both a B.S. in 
Education, and M.A, in Soclology/Anthro- 
pology from Northern Ilinols University. He 
has held several U.S. university positions, He 
served with the U.S. Marine Corps special 
force recon companies, For the last 10 years 
he has been actively engaged in both re- 
search and operational aspects of special 
warfare. His formal special warfare train~ 
ing includes completing the U.S, Army's 
Airborne and jump master, 
officers, 
courses, 


the U.S. Navy's scuba school, 


the U.S. Marine Corps’ Communist guerrilla 
warfare and amphibious reconnaissance 
U.S, Information Agency's 


the 


and/or consultant for most of these as well 
as many other civilian and military schools 
and agencies, 

(His written works have appeared in both 
military and civilian publication, His book, 
Modern Guerrilla Warfare" (reviewed in Aus- 
tralian Army Journal, July 1962), is con- 
sidered to be the international standard text 
and reference work on the subject, He is 
currently working on a manuscript entitled 
“Revolutionary Guerrilla Warfare” which will 
be published in the new “International En- 
Cyclopedia of the Social Sciences.” 

(This study is based on the author's anal- 
ysis of unclassified documents and diaries 
captured during the Chinese Civil War, the 
French Indochina War, the current struggle 
in Vietnam, and discussions with veterans of 
these three conflicts.) 

It is now generally recognized that guerril- 
las cannot operate nor exist for long without 
the active support of a small portion of the 
population and the passive indifference of 
‘a large portion of the population, It is also 
recognized that the guerrillas actually repro- 
sent only a small segment of the insurgents. 
‘The larger segment consists of a covert un- 
derground apparatus within the civilian 
population. In brief, the guerrilins carry out 
overt actions on the basis of timely intelli- 
gence in formation from the population 
about the movements of government forces. 
‘The population further aids the guerrillas by 
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providing food, shelter, medical care; labor 
and recruits. Most importantly, the popu- 
lation under insurgent control denies infor- 
mation to the counterinsurgency forces 
concerning the hideouts of the guerrillas and 
the identities of underground apparatus 
personnel within the population. 

‘The purpose of this paper is to examine 
some of the control measures employed at 
the village level by Communist insurgents 
to insure population loyalty during the pre- 
guerilla and early-guerilla stages of insur- 
gency. This paper does not pretend to cover 
all the factors involved nor does it address 
itself to any specific past or current insur- 
gency. However, it should be noted that it 
is the author's contention that Chinese- 
Communist-style insurgency is the archtype 
for most insurgencies in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, and that insurgency is 
the principal export item of Red China. 

INSURGENT’S OPERATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 

It is dangerous to generalize about geo- 
graphic areas, but It is now commonly recog- 
nized that most rural areas of the under- 
developed nations manifest certain environ- 
mental characteristics which insurgents can 
exploit in order to achieve their own ends. 
In many of these rural areas, living condi- 
tions are intolerable: illiteracy, disease, hun- 
ger, poverty, inadequate housing, a low 
crude birth rate, a high early death rate, 
definite levels of social stratification, and 
tribal animosities are the rule rather than 
the exception. The peasants are usually a 
simple people, primarily farmers, who do not 
own the land they (as have probably their 
fathers before them) have worked all their 
lives and who are frequently exploited by the 
land owners. They are often mistreated by 
the representatives of the government that 
they encounter (e.g., security forces and tax 
Collectors) and as a result are extremely 
suspicious of all strangers. Probably their 
greatest desire is to own their own land. 

They are politically unsophisticated and 
their opinions and attitudes are formed on 
the basis of what they see and hear in their 
own immediate area rather than being in- 
fluenced by mass media‘ Communications 
from the ruling class (which is traditionally 
located in the urban areas) is usually poor 
at best, The ruling powers seldom view the 
Peasants as an important or powerful politi- 
Cal threat, Insurgents, and particularly 
Communist insurgente, take the opposite 

W. 


THE INSURGENT ORGANIZERS 

Long before the first insurgency shot is 
heard, Communist insurgent organizers 
(hereafter mentioned as organizers), infil- 
trate the sparsely populated regions of the 
target country. These men are natives of 
the target country and very often were born 
in or near the area they have been assigned 
to control, They speak the local dialect, are 
of the same ethnic origin, and blend easily 
into the population. 

The organizers have had at least 3 years 
of intensive revolutionary training in a Com- 
munist country with heavy emphasis on the 
Political-milltary doctrine as expressed in 
“Selected Works” by Mao Tse-tung* Al- 
though the organizers are dogmatic in pur- 
Pose, they are extremely practical and flexible 
Operationally. They realize that each target 
area has its own social dynamics and that 
they must adapt their methods according to 
the norms, folkways, and mores of the region. 
They are hard-cored Communists who ain. 
cerely believe that their creed is just. 

They believe, as do their Chinese Com- 
Mmunist mentors, that thought determines 
action. Therefore, if one can control the 
thoughts of people, one can dictate the ac- 
tions of the people. Their mission is to 
establish an effective underground apparatus, 
And they are prepared to die rather than fail. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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‘Their method of area penetration will follow 
three phases: Identification, propagation, 
and organization. 

IDENTIFICATION PHASE 

A team of two organizers enters a village 
and requests an audience with the village 
leader. The organizers are very polite and 
humble men. They say, “We have come to 
tell you of the things that we have seen. 
But first, as we can see that it is harvest- 
time, we would like to help you gather in 
your life-sustaining crops. We shall have 
plenty of time to talk later.” ‘The organizers 
labor in the field and continually talk to 
the villagers. In the evening, the organizers 
entertain the villagers with folk songs and 
stories of the wonderful countries they have 
seen. Countries where “everyone” owns 
land; all farmers have a good mule and a 
fine house; where children wear fine clothes 
and go to fine schools and live a long lfe; 
where no one is ever hungry because the 
people work together for the benefit of all; 
and where the government's function is to 
serve the people. 

‘The organizers never mention communism 
nor the pending insurgency. Political ter- 
minology is ayoided; “plain talk” is the 
vogue. The organizers’ songs, folk tales, and 
conversations are always designed to have 
some meaning to the immediate lives of the 
Villagers, The objectives of the identification 
phase are to: Establish rapport by identify- 
ing with the lives of the villagers; determine 
the basic needs and aspirations of the vil- 
lagers; discover the weaknesses of the social 
norms that dictate the accepted reaction to 
problems; and slowly plant the seeds of 
rebellion. 

PROPAGATION PHASE 

‘The propogation process is both destruc- 
tive and constructive in nature. Destruc- 
tively, the organizers must aggravate all the 
existing social ills and raise them to the sur- 
face, then transfer the cause of the ills to 
the existing government, Constructively, the 
organizers must convince the villagers that 
through cooperation, united action, and 
loyalty to each other, all social ills can be 
eliminated and individual aspirations can be 
realized. Sociologically, the process is one 
of inducing an awareness of definite in- 
group/out-group relationships, the in-group 
being the people and the outgroup being the 
government. The organizers know that 
stories of the corruptness of the ruling group 
in the capital city will have little impression. 
‘on the villagers. In many cases the villagers 
do not realize there is a capital city, much 
Jess an established government. To establish 
credibility and meaning to thelr propaganda 
theme, that government is the source of all 
social ills, the organizers most often use the 
indirect approach. 

The organizers propaganda as transmitted 
in folk tales, songs, and conversations all has 
the same general theme: “the rich get richer 
while the poor get poorer.” For example, a 
conversation with a tenant farmer might 
sound like this: “You have been working 
this same plot of land for 20 years. Before 
you, your father worked it and before him, 
his father worked it. And what, my friend, 
do you have to show for an accumulated 70 
years of sweat and labor? Of the seven 
children you have created, four died at birth, 
two never lived to enjoy their second birth- 
day, and one has survived to do what you, 
your father, and his father have done—sweat 
and labor so that the landlord can live in 
comfort in his fine house and which his 
healthy children grow up to exploit your son, 
Is that right? Is that just? The answer, of 
course, is that it is not just. Did God create 
some men to live in comfort by the sweat 
of other men? The answer is “No.” How 
then has it occurred that a small minority of 
men can legally exploit the larger majority of 
men? The answer is “Organization.” Many 
years ago, a small group of men discovered 
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that by working together and cooperating 
with each other, they could enjoy the fruits 
of the peoples’ labor. Using various devious 
methods, they acquired all of the land. They 
knew that in order to rule they would need 
permanent police force and an army, other- 
‘wise the people would take back the land. So 
you see, my friend your landlord is the grand- 
son of one of these men who originally stole 
the land. He is able to exploit your labors 
because he has organized a police force and 
an army in order to suppress the peoples’ 
ability to acquire what is justly theirs any- 
wa} 


‘How then can the people attain what is 
legally and morally theirs? The answer, my 
friend, is organization. The minority can 
exploit the majority because they are orga- 
nized. Does it not follow then that if the 
people who are the majority organize, they 
will be stronger than the minority land- 
lords? All over this country, the people are 
beginning to organize. Men like yourself 
are preparing to acquire what is justly theirs, 
‘These men know that some will die but they 
say, ‘Is it not better to die quickly and hon- 
orably for one’s rights than to suffer a 
living slow death at the hands of the ex- 
ploiters?” ” 

Perhaps Roucek best sums up the propa- 
gation phase when he writes, “At the core 
of their activities lies the argument that 
the * * * oppressor has no legal or moral 
right to exercise power * * * and that the 
members and leaders of the secret societies 
are the expression of the ‘legal’ will of 
the * * * people. The leaders must gener- 
ate in thelr followers a readiness to die and 
a proclivity for united action.” 
ORGANIZATION "PHASE 


Once three villagers have been won over, 
the organizers can establish the first cell of 
the underground organization within the 
village. As more recruits join the organizers, 
they are sent off to previously established 
training camps, Here their training 1s 75 
percent ideological and 25 percent military. 
‘Most of these individuals return to their 
village and form the nucleus of the under- 
ground apparatus, and can serve asa reserve 
force for the guerrillas. Others receive fur- 
ther military training and later form into 
small bands which will establish camps in 
rugged areas near the village. A few re- 
ceive further ideological training and serve 
as assistant organizers to penetrate other 
villages in the area. One or two will be sent 
to s Communist country for a year and 
undergo intensified ideological and military 
training. 

‘The organizers encourage and direct the 
establishment of a village medical clinic 
as well as an elementary school. A variety 
of civic activities are preformed by the un- 
derground organization. The organizers’ 
purpose here is to enhance village solidarity 
behind the insurgents. Tactically, the yil- 
lage medical clinic will prove useful once 
the guerrilla stage of the insurgency fs under- 
way. Psychologically, the school provides 
the organizers an additional opportunity to 
propagandize the young, If the govern. 
ment troops, in an effort to weaken the in- 
surgents’ organization, requisition the medi- 
cines of the clinic and outlaw the school, 
the insurgents have won a psychological 
victory. The organizers can attribute the 
government's action to a desire to suppress 
the people by keeping them ignorant and 
weak with diseases, The organizers’ propa- 
ganda theme will be, “the government 
knows that an educated and healthy people 
cannot be exploited.” 

INSURGENCY POPULATION CONTROL 

The successful completion of the identi- 
fication, propagation and organization 
phases at the village level, results in four 
principal conditions of control. They are: 
in-group loyalty, insurgent terror tactics, 
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personal commitment, 
terror tactics. 

‘The in-group loyalty condition is the re- 
sult of acceptance by the majority of the 
villagers, of the idea that the insurgent 
activities are just and that the government 
is unjust. Insurgent terror tactics are di- 
rectly related to the in-group loyalty condi- 
tion. Those who aid the enemy are traitors 
and harmful to the people and, therefore, 
must be eliminated. ‘The penalty for 
traitors, while not often quick, is final. 
Here, the in-group loyalty condition is re- 
inforced by the underground's spy system 
which keeps the organizers informed of 
everything that is happening in the village. 

Personal commitment is probably the most 
effective condition of control. The organizers 
make every effort to involve in one way or 
another, a member of every family. Conse- 
quently, families are reluctant to betray the 
insurgency thereby directly or indirectly in- 
creasing the possibility of prison, and most 
likely death, for a member of their family. 
The personal commitment condition is also 
‘operating in those individuals who have made 
large contributions to the insurgency and 
expect to be rewarded when the Insurgents 
win. = 

Being unable to locate and annihilate the 
guerrilla forces, many governments have re- 
sorted to terroristic methods in an attempt 
to secure the support of the population. 
Government terror tactics stich as burning 
villages, slaughtering innocent people, and 
generally mistreating the population, are 
well documented in the annals of guerrilla 
warfare history. It is equally well docu- 
mented that such tactics tend to reinforce 
the solidarity of the people behind the insur- 
gents, The Communist insurgents are well 
aware of the population's reaction to such 
action and very often provoke the govern- 
ment into committing drastic actions. In- 
deed, one noted specialist maintains that, 
“the greatest contribution of guerrillas and 
saboteurs lies in catalyzing and intensifying 
counterterror which further allenates the 
government from the local population.” 

CONCLUSION 

What has been discussed occurs during the 
previolence stage and the early stage of 
guerrilla action in an insurgency. As the in- 
surgency escalates into country-wide guerri- 
ìa warfare, and later regular warfare, new 
Population control conditions are ‘born. 
‘These new conditions can be favorable to 
either the insurgents or counterinsurgents, 
depending primarily upon the actions and 
attitudes of the counterinsurgents. If the 
counterinsurgents react to the widespread 
guerrilla violence solely with traditional mil- 
itary and police repressive measures, they will 
simply reinforce the validity of the insurgent 
propaganda and insure continual population 
support to the insurgents. If, on the other 
hand, the counterinsurgents incorporate into 
thelr pacification program at the village 
level, the psychological action, civic action, 
and population security principles pioneered 
primarily by the U.S. Army's Civil Affairs 
and Special Warfare Schools, they will de- 
stroy the very foundation on which the in- 
surgency rests. For 1t is only when the coun- 
terinsurgents demonstrate by attitude and 
action their desire and ability to eliminate 
the basic social ills and legitimate personal 
grievances, as well as to protect the people 
from the insurgents, will the population 
transfer its loyalty, As the insurgents lose 
the support of the population, they will be 
forced to depend solely upon increased ter- 
roristic methods of population control and 
then it is only a matter of time before the 
insurgents are elther eliminated or rendered 
ineffectual. 

‘When the immediate threat of the insur- 
gency is eliminated, and a positive “nation- 


and government. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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building” program is implemented, the 
country can be on its way to a state of socio- 
political stability which greatly reduces the 
possibility of the recurrence of insurgency. 


+ For an illuminating view of one peasant’s 
outlook see: Pierre Marchant. “A Colum- 
bian Peon Telis His Moving Story,” Realities, 
September 1962, pp. 65-68. 

*The five volumes are published in the 
United States by International Publishers, 
New York, 1954. 

‘Joseph B. Roucek, “Sociology of Secret 
Societies.” The American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, vol. 19, No. 2, January 
1960, p. 164. 

«J. K. Zawodny, "Unconventional War- 
fare,” the American Scholar, vol, 31, No. 3, 
summer 1962, p. 292. 


Where the U.S, Flag Flies 24 Hours a 
Day—U.S. Capitol 


EXTENŞION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


or NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr, Speaker, I submit 
the following material to be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

In 1894 Congress made provision for the 
flying of the flag over the east and west 
porticoes of the US. Capitol Building in 
Washington, and the flags were flown daily 
between sunrise and sunset until 1918, Dur- 
ing the World War [I] requests were ro- 
ceived from all parts of the country urging 
that the U.S. flag be flown continuously 
over all public buildings in Washington; so 
since that’ time It has been the custom to 
keep the flags on the east and west fronts 
of the Capitol Building flying 24 hours a day 
every day in the year. 

(Nore —The Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol advised the Legislative Reference 
Service, June 4, 1941, that the flying of these 
two flags for 24 hours a day had been au- 
thorized by an order from that Office.) 

The flags on the Senate and House wings 
indicate the status of Congress, namely, 
whether in adjournment or in session. If 
Congress is in adjournment, the flags are 
not flown. If Congress is merely in recess, the 
flags on the two wings are flown continuously, 
day and night, until they come back into 
session. When in session the flags are each 
day masted at the hour the respective House 
convenes and lowered when the same ad- 
journs for the day. If one House convenes 
before the other, only its flag 1s raised, the 
fing on the other not being raised until it 
actually convenes, As a rule, both Houses 
of Congress go into session at noon dally, ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays. 


(Nore—As the above account implies, 
when either House is in session through the 
night, the fiag over that House is flown 
through the night.) 

Source: Moss, James A., "The Flag of the 
United States.” The U.S. Flag Association, 
Washington, D.C., 1941, pages 203-204: 
PLACES ASSOCIATED WITH FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 

At the grave of Francis Scott Key in Mount 
Olivet Cemetery, Frederick, Md., flying the 
fing day and night was the custom as far 
back as 1898. However, because of criticism, 
the fiag was later displayed only between 
sunrise and sunset. Subsequently the prac- 
tice of flying the flag day and night was re- 
sumed. ‘The belief by some that this prac- 
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tice is authorized by an act of Congress is 

erroneous. It was started either by author- 

ity of the Francis Scott Key Memorial Asso- 
clation or by the superintendent of Mount 

Olivet Cemetery on his own accord. It is 

contended by some that flying the flag over 

the grave of Francis Scott Key at night is in 
keeping with the sentiment in “The Star- 

Spangled Banner,” giving “proof through the 

night that our flag is still there.” 

(Source: Moss, James A, op. cit, p. 204) 

Walter L. Vanaman, director of the Mu- 
nicipal Veterans Bureau (Baltimore) sald to- 
day he had received permission from the De~ 
partment of the Interior to fly the fiag at 
night at Fort McHenry. It will be Humi- 
nated by spotlights. 

The night display was prompted by a let- 
ter from Herbert Beck, director of the Frank- 
iin and Marshall College Museum in Lan- 
caster, Pa. Beck sald it was disappointing 
to passengers on night boats passing the fort 
not to see that “the flag was still there.” 

(Source: Associated Press release, Feb. 1, 
1947.) 

A PROCLAMATION—DISPLAY OV THE FLAG AT FORT 
M'HENRY NATIONAL MONUMENT AND HIS- 
TORIC SHRINE, BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Whereas the Joint resolution of Congress 

of June 22, 1942, entitled “Joint resolution 

to codify and emphasize existing rules and 
customs pertaining to the display and use 
of the flag of the United States of America.” 

As amended by the joint resolution of De- 

cember 22, 1942 (56 Stat. 1074) contains the 

following provisions: 

“Src. 2, (a)It is the universal custom to 
display the flag only from sunrise to sunset 
or buildings and on stationary flagstaffs in 
the open. However, the flag may be dis- 
played at night upon special occasions when 
it is desired to produce a patriotic effect, 

“Sec. 8. Any rule or custom pertaining to 
the display of the flag of the United States 
of America, set forth herein, may be altered, 
modified, or repealed, or additional rules with 
respect thereto may be prescribed, by the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, whenever he deems it 
to be appropriate or desirable; and any such 
alteration or additional rule shall be set 
forth in a proclamation.”; and 

‘Whereas Francis Scott Key, after having 
anxiously watched from afar the bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry throughout the night 
of September 13, 1814, saw his country's 
flag still flying in the early morning of the 
following day; and 

Whereas this stirring evidence of the fail- 
ure of the prolonged attack inspired him to 
write the “Star-Spangled Banner,” our na- 
tional anthem: 

Now, therefore, I, Harry 8. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
do hereby proclaim that, as a perpetual sym- 
bol of our patriotism, the flag of the United 
States shall hereafter be displayed at Fort 
McHenry National Monument and Historic 
Shrine at all times during the day and night, 
except when the weather is inclement. 

‘The rules and customs pertaining to the 
display of the flag as set forth in the said 
Joint resolution are modified accordingly, 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 2d 
day of July in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and forty-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and seventy-second. 

[seat] ‘Harry S. TRUMAN. 

By the President: 


G. C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State. 
Source: Proclamation No, 2795; July 2, 
1948; United States Statutes at Large, 83d, 
2d, 1954, vol. 68, pt. 1. 
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Six miles west of Taneytown is Keysville, 
Near Keysville is the birthplace of Francis 
Scott Key, 

On the lawn in front of the house is a 
monument. On one side it reads: ‘Terra 
Rubra Farm, birthplace and early home of 
the author of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ 
who died in Baltimore, January 11, 1843.” 
‘On the opposite side is inscribed, “Birthplace 
of Francis Scott Key, August 9, 1780, erected 
by the Patriotic Order Sons of America and 
the pupils of the public schools of Carroll Co., 
June 12, 1915." 

Not far from the monument is a flagstaff 
that was erected by the Kiwanis Club of 
Westminster, on May 30, 1949. ‘This flag is 
one of the three [!] in the United States that 
fly 24 hours a day 

Source: Maryland Department of Educa- 
tion. Maryland Picture Portfolio Series, vol- 
ume 6, Living in Carroll County, c1954, No. 
603. 


PUBLIC LAW 319 

An Act to permit the flying of the flag of the 
United States for twenty-four hours of each 
day in Flag House Square, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not 
withstanding any rule or custom pertaining 
to the display of the flag of the United States 
of America as set forth in the joint resolu~ 
tlon entitled “Joint resolution to codify and 
emphasize existing rules and customs per- 
taining to the display and use of the flag 
of the United States of America,” approved 
June 22, 1942, as amended, authority is here- 
by conferred on the appropriate officer of the 
State of Maryland to permit the flying of the 
flag of the United States for twenty-four 
hours of each day ini Flag House Square, Albe- 
marle and Pratt Streets, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Sc. 2. Subject to the provisions of section 
8 of the joint resolution of June 22, 1942, 
as amended, authority is also conferred on 
the appropriate officer of the State of Mary- 
land to permit the flying of a replica of the 
flag of the United States which was in use 
during the War of 1812 for twenty-four hours 
of each day in Flag House Square, Albemarle 
and Pratt Streets, Baltimore, Md. 

Approved March 26, 1954. 

(Source: Public Law 319, ch. 109; Mar. 
26, 1954.) 

WORLD WAR I MEMORIAL 

The War Memorial at Worcester, Mass., 
was designed around the idea of a flag flying 
perpetually, It has been flying continuously 
since November 11, 1933, being illuminated at 
night by powerful spotlights. 

(Source: Moss, James A., op. cit. p: 204.) 
US. MARINE CORPS MEMORIAL IN ARLINGTON, 
vA. 

(Iwo Jima Memorial) 

‘Whereas the battle between the United 
States forces and the forces of the Japanese 
for possession of the island of Iwo Jima, in 
the North Pacific, was one of the most sig- 
nificant and most costly battles of World 
War II; and 

‘Whereas victory in that battle was 
achieved by our forces after a heroic and 
prolonged struggle; and 

Whereas the raising of the American flag 
during the battle over Mount Suribachi on 
February 23, 1945, symbolizes the courage 
and valor of the American fighting forces in 
World War II; and 

‘Whereas the U.S. Marine Corps Memorial 
in Arlington, Va., portrays the actual raising 
of the American flag on Mount Suribachi: 
Now, therefore, 

I, John F. Kennedy, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim that 
the flag of the United States of America shall 
hereafter be displayed at the U.S. Marine 
Corps Memorial in Arlington, Va., at all times 
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during the day and night, except when the 
weather is inclement * * *. 
PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION, 
June 12, 1961. 
THE PLAZA, TAOS, N. MEX. 

‘The Stars and Stripes apparently has flown 
longest, day and night, at Taos, N. Mex. It 
appears that Kit Carson, in 1861, assisted 
by Capt. Smith H. Simpson of the U.S. Army, 
nailed a Union flag to a pole in the plaza at 
Taos as a symbol that citizens of New 
Mexico were loyal to the Union. Vigilance 
was maintained during the Civil War years 
to see that the flag flew there day and night. 
The practice traditionally has been observed 
ever since. 

(“History of the U.S, flag, from the 
Reyolution to the Present, Including a Guide 
to its Use and Display,” by Milo M. Quaife, 
Melvin J. Weig, and Roy E. Appleman, p. 
168.) 


ADDITIONAL PLACES 

Marine Monument, Quantico, Va; 
Bighorn Battlefield, Montan: 
Stover, Colton, Calif; Pike's Peak, 
and Mount Suribachi, on the island of 1 
Jima, in the Pacific. 

(Taken from lst on same page of book 
Usted above.) 


IN BATILE 
When a permanent fort or a ship is en- 
gaged in battle at night, the flag is flown. 

(Source: Moss, James A., op. cit., p. 204.) 

ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS 

“+ * + The flag may be displayed at night 
upon special occasions when it is desired 
to produce a patriotic effect.” 

Source: “The Flag Code,” Public Law No. 
829, reprinted by National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
September 1963, section 2(a). 

(Kenton Kilmer History and General Re- 
search Division, Oct. 21, 1955, revised, Aug. 
24, 1962). 


Obstructing Equality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the most 
precious right a citizen has is the right 
to vote. But in many Statse millions of 
citizens are denied an effective vote by 
malapportioned State legislatures. The 
Supreme Court has held that the failure 
of State legislatures to apportion their 
districts so as to give each citizen an 
equal yote violates the 14th amendment 
of the Constitution. 

Now Senator Dirksen and other have 
proposed legislation to thwart the Su- 
preme Court ruling and perpetuate the 
disproportionate representation of rural 
areas in State legislatures. I oppose 
these measures because I believe they are 
contrary to the principle of majority rule 
on which this country was founded. 

In a recent editorial the Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner excellently summarized 
the current efforts of those who seek to 
maintain minority rule and called on 
Congress to reject those proposals. I 
commend this editorial, which follows, 
to all my colleagues: 

Ossravcrine Equatrry 

The struggles of an entrenched minority 
to thwart the will of the majority sometimes 
are rather amazing to behold. 
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In California, ít has taken the turn of 
political maneuvers by legislative represent- 
atives of sparsely populated northern Cali- 
fornia counties. 

By every trick in the political trade they 
are trying to prevent or at least obstruct the 
effectiveness of the U.S. Supreme Court rul- 
ing which declared that legislatures of the 
various States must be reapportioned so that 
the voters in urban population centers re- 
ceive legislative representation equal to the 
voters in rural areas. 

‘This, of course, is extremely distasteful to 
the so-called pine tree counties in the north- 
ern section of California whose Senators for 
years have been depriving southern Cali- 
fornia of its just political and legislative 
rights at Sacramento. 

However, the maneuyers of the California 
State senators and assemblymen are nothing 
as compared to what U.S. minority leader 
Evererr M. Dinksen has just done in the 
Nation's Capital, 

Mr. Dmxsen has a Dill in Congress to delny 
the effectiveness of the Supreme Court's re- 
apportionment ruling for at least 2 and pos- 
sibly as much as 4 years. If you cannot beat 
it, delay it, 

But, worse than that, Senator Dinxsen has 
announced he will tack his reapportionment 
bill onto the foreign ald authorization now 
pending before the U.S. Senate. In effect 
this means, if you Senators want this foreign 
aid authorization, you will have to take my- 
reapportionment delay bill. 

‘As Los Angeles County Supervisor Frank 
G. Bonelli puts it so aptly: 

ttaching the Dirksen amendment to the 
foreign aid authorization bill in an attempt 
to nullify the U.S. Supreme Court decision 
on reapportionment sets a dangerous prece- 
dent that could be far-reaching in scope by 
circumventing normal legislative process, 
particularly when it centers upon a U.S, 
Supreme Court decision.” 

We remain supremely confident, however, 
that in spite of all legislative twists and 
turns the Supreme Court decision eventually 
will prevail and that right and justice in 
legislative representation will be guaranteed 
for southern California and other heavily 
populated areas of this State. 


A Century of Service to Pittsburgh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent issue of Greater Pittsburgh, a 
magazine of business and industry, there 
was an article on the many services the 
Army Corps of Engineers have rendered 
to the city of Pittsburgh in the past 100 
years, 

‘The record is indeed remarkable and 
I would like to call it to the attention 
of the Members of the House: 

U.S. Army Corrs or ENGINEERS: A CENTURY 
op SERVICE TO PrrrssuRGH—1864-1964 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, this 
year, is marking its 100th year of service to 
the people and communities of the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

While the corps services in the fields of 
river transportation, flood control, and mili- 
tary defense installations have all contrib- 
uted to the economic growth and develop- 
ment of Pittsburgh, flood control, in partic- 
ular, reflects great credit to their many 
achievements. The system of flood control 
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reservoirs for impounding the floodwaters 
of the tririver complex removed one of the 
major hurdles blocking the rebirth of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Speaking at the dinner commemorating 
the anniversary, Walter F. Schulten, prest- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Pittsburgh said, “When civic, busi- 
ness, industrial, and politica} leaders began 
mapping plans for Pittsburgh's unprece- 
dented $2 billion redevelopment pro- 
gram, they found that every project hinged 
on two important preliminary steps— 
the elimination of the smoke that clouded 
the skies, and the almost annual floods 
which plagued the Point and other low- 
lying areas along the rivers." 

Prior to the Corps of Enginecrs practical 
approach to flood control through reservoirs, 
many schemes for flood protection were pro- 
posed by interested laymen. One such 
scheme suggested that all available stern- 
wheelers be sent to the headwaters of the 
rivers when a flood seemed imminent. There 
the boats were to be turned around and 
anchored. At the proper time, thelr pilots 
would release the stern wheels under full 
steam while still at anchor, and the water 
wheel action would throw back the excess 
water. 

Another solution consisted of suspending 
high tension electrical wires across the rivers 
at strategic locations Just above the normal 
river stage. When the floodwaters started 
to rise, power would be turned on, heating 
the wires, so as to boll off the excess water, 
thus eliminating the threat of flood. A third 
suggestion recommended digging holes 10,- 
000 feet deep so that the water might be 
diverted into the bowels of the earth. 

While these approaches to flood control 
were impractical, they demonstrated Pitts- 
burgh’s desire to eliminate the annual rav- 
ages the floods inflicted upon the city, 

In 1911 the Pittsburgh Flood Commission 
recommended a plan for reservoirs, at the 
same time sounding a warning that Pitts- 
burgh would someday experience a flood stage 
of 43 feet. In March 1930, on a St. Patrick's 
Day few Pittsburghers of that day will for- 
get, the rivers crested at a flood stage of 
46 feet. While Pittsburgh's plea for flood 
control had gone unheeded for more than 
100 years, Congress took only 2 months, fol- 
lowing the flood, to pass the Omnibus Flood 
Control Act in June of that year. 

‘With the passage of the act, the Corps of 
Engineers formulated a long range plan for 
a comprehensive flood control system con- 
ting of 17 reservoirs and 51 other flood 
protection projects for the valleys of the 
Allegheny, Monongahela, and upper Ohio 
Rivers. The plan provided a high degree of 
protection for the heavily populated and 
highly industrialized communities in these 
valleys. 

Had the present system of impounding the 
reservoirs been in existence in March of 1936, 
that disastrous flood would have been 10 feet 
lower and many millions of dollars in dam- 
age would have been prevented. 

‘The cost of the present 10-dam flood con- 
trol system was approximately $120 million. 
‘To date, these 10 dams have prevented flood 
damage in excess of $350 million. In fact, 
during a single weekend, in October 1954, 
the eight dams above Pittsburgh reduced 
Hurricane Hazel’s flood crest at the point by 
8.7 feet and prevented, in this single instance, 
$145 million in flood damages. This would 
seem to be an investment that already has 
paid substantial dividends, 

Locks and dams built by the Corps of En- 
gineers, in addition to enabling the city to 
launch {ts vast rebuilding programs and af- 
fording great savings in flood damage, have 
maintained an adequate river level during 
seasonal dry spells. As a result, Pittsburgh 
rivers are navigated year round. 

‘The network of dams has provided not only 
for the continual use of the rivers as a mode 
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of transportation, but it has also promoted 
the use of the rivers as a recreational facili- 
ty for local boating enthusiasts. 

Last year, some 1,500 pleasure boats were 
docked or harbored in the two pools sur- 
rounding Pittsburgh. It is estimated that 
weekend boating brings an additional 600 
boats to the rivers. 

The fact that the two pools surrounding 
the Golden Triangle are among the largest 
in the State has been responsible, in great 
measure, for the growing popularity of Pitts- 
burgh rivers as a recreational facility. The 
pools, extending from Emsworth to lock No. 
2 at Highland Park on the Allegheny and 
lock No. 2 at Braddock on the Monongahela, 
provide 22 miles of waterway without locks. 

‘While the original concept of the lock and 
dam system was intended to impound the 
flood waters and maintain adequate year- 
round water levels, the additional benefits 
to boating facilities have been extensive, and 
with the development of sophisticated water- 
transportation vehicles such as the hydro- 
foil, the river's role in Pittsburgh promises 
to become increasingly important, 

‘The rivers’ prominent part in the making 
of Pittsburgh Into a major segment of the 
Nation's industrial muscle can be traced di- 
rectly to the services of the Corps of Engi- 
neers during the past century. 


Our Unjust Immigration Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER 


OF NEW Yon 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged recently to testify before the 
Immigration and Nationality Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee in 
favor of the complete revision of our out- 
moded and discriminatory national ori- 
gins system of immigration control. My 
bill, H.R. 7855, a companion to the ad- 
ministration’s proposal, would help cor- 
rect these glaring anachronisms of a 
free society. 

My good friend Harry G. Liese recently 
wrote the following letter on this subject 
to the editor of the New York Times. It 
is in rebuttal to one appearing in that 
paper favoring the retention of the pres- 
ent law. I commend it to the attention 
of our colleagues: 

New Youn, N.Y. 
August 10, 1964. 
Eorron, New Yor Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: In a letter (published August 
10) William T. Turner asserts that our im- 
migration quota restrictions are fair in his 
judgment, and that his judgment Js unques- 
Uonable because he “helped to administer 
the immigration laws for 36 years,” during 
which no “foreigner” ever said they were 
unfair. 

Well, here is a descendant of a “foreigner” 
(none of my ancestors, so far as I know, were 
American Indians) who says that he finds 
the quota laws inhumanly unfair, having 
watched the way they have worked at all 
times since 1922, and particularly during 
the time of Hitler when thousands of people, 
trapped in Europe, were consigned to in- 
cinerators because the quota assigned to this 
or that country was exhausted. Even if the 
Europeans (like the Turners of England) 
who got here first have a moral right to keep 
out, or lmit the number of, latecomers, I 
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see nothing but tragedy in the fact that 
thousands of people would be slive today 
if the unused visas of the British quota of 
65,000 per year and of Ireland of some 18,000 
had been given to people who could have 
escaped from Hitler. And when Mr. Turner 
writes about justified exclusion of cultural 
aliens let us notice that the Germany of 
Hitler and the Germany which was un- 
touched by the Renaissance may send us 
26,000 a year, while the Italy of Michelangelo, 
Verdi, Marconi, and Fermi Is limited to 5,700 
and the Spain of Goya, Velasquez and, ironi- 
cally, Columbus may send us 250 people a 
year. Just think of France with a quota of 
3,000 while thousands of Englishmen who 
could come here prefer the United Kingdom 
or other places in the Commonwealth, leav- 
ing their quota unfilled, 

I hope that Mr. Turner of Atlanta, a city 
that is adapting itself with Increasing rapid- 
ity to the modern acceptance of all people, 
will take another look at his statement that 
we have “enough racial problems without 
adding masses of immigrants who are cul- 
turally aliens and whose racial origins are 
widely different from ours.” He should, I 
hope, on reflection, reject his own assump- 
tion of racial differences between the Turn- 
ers of Scotland and England and the people 
from all over Europe and parts of Asia who 
did not completely overlook the British Isles 
in their depredations. For cultural identity, 
as a resident of the Bible belt where the 
teaching of Darwin is at times atheistic, he 
may recall that certain people of Asia Minor 
gave him his Old Testament as well as 
Christ, If he thinks of the Common Law 
as a debt of America to the English, I sug- 
gest he look at Roman law and the rules 
of Justinian for the debt that the British 
owe to a people who can send us only 5,666 
immigrants a year. Plato, who wrote the Re- 
public ages before the British Islanders cre- 
ated a parliament, and Demosthenes and 
Homer would have a time getting visas out 
of an allotment of 308, 

I could take him to many more sources of 
our “culture” and to many more places 
where Caucasians like him and me orig- 
inate, but enough is enough. All that we 
want 1s the end of insidious exclusion and a 
way to save people from the Hitlers of the 
future. The new ones will continue to con- 
tribute to this country's growth and welfare. 

Sincerely, 


Hamry Q. Lrese. 


A Salute to Gabon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 17, 1964 

Mr, POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the fourth anniversary of inde- 
pendence for the Republic of Gabon, and 
on this memorable occasion, we wish to 
extend warm felicitations to His Excel- 
Jency Leon M'Ba, President. of Gabon; 
and His Excellency Aristide Issembe, the 
Gabonese Ambassador to the United 
States. . 

Although Gabon is a small and rela- 
tively unknown country on the west coast 
of Africa, it has the highest per capita 
income of all the former French African 
territories. The economic outlook for 
the future of this palmy, mountainous, 
forested country which straddles the 
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Equator on the west coast of central 
Africa, holds more promise still Cur- 
rently, Gabon’s most important natural 
resource is its forests; the lumber in- 
dustry is the country’s largest employer 
and main source of revenue. Perhaps 
more significant for the country's long- 
term development, however, are its rich 
mineral resources, Which have only begun 
to be exploited in recent years. 

‘Manganese production began in Sep- 
tember 1962 with the opening of mines 
at Moanda, and by the end of that year, 
100,000 tons worth $2.3 million had been 
exported. Surveys have estimated that 
about 200 million tons of high quality 

Manganese ore are available in this de- 
posit, one of the richest in the world. 
An American company, United States 
Steel, contributed 49 percent of the 
capital for development of these re- 
sources. In addition, another American 
company, together with a British and a 
French construction company, cooper- 
ated in the construction of a 170-mile 
railroad for transporting the manga- 
nese ore to the coast. 

Gabon also has one of the world's 
richest iron ore deposits, in the Mekambo 
area in the northeast corner of the coun- 
try. The three mountains of Batouala, 
Boka-Boka, and Belinga are in fact huge 
piles of high-grade iron ore. Geological 
teams have estimated that the three 
mountains and the surrounding area con- 
tain about 946 million tons of ore with 
a high iron content. Another U.S. firm, 
Bethlehem Steel, organized a consortium 
of companies from several different 
countries to develop the ore in the late 
1950's, and Bethlehem Steel holds 50 
percent of the capital. 

Gold, uranium, and petroleum are 
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change in future years. Thus, in Ga- 
bon’s rich minerals would seem to be 
the key to her development as a modern 
self-sufficient nation. Like all of the 
other new nations, however, Gabon badly 
needs foreign capital to build up her 
economy, But Gabon has been more 
Successful in attracting foreign capital 
than some of the other new countries. 
Realizing that foreign private capital 
investment is necessary to the develop- 
ment of the country, the Government has 
made significant efforts to encourage the 
inflow of investment capital. Gabon’s 
investment code provides liberal terms 
for private investors and makes no dis- 
tinction between foreign or locally owned 
firms concerning privileges and guaran- 
tees. In April 1963, Gabon signed an 
Investment Guaranty Agreement with 
the United States. 
Gabon is rightly proud of her develop- 
ment since independence. The country’s 
ming economy is an encouraging 
contrast to the economic problems of 
many of her neighboring states in Africa. 
In 1963, Gabon registered a favorable 
trade balance for the ninth year in a row, 
with noteworthy increases in exports. 
On the fourth anniversary of your in- 
dependence, we salute you, President 
M'Ba, and the people of Gabon. We 
Predict the continued fruitful develop- 
pate of your resources in the years 
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Senator H. F. Byrd’s “Byrd’s-Eye 
Views” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


or viRGINTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, each year for 
42 years, my distinguished fellow Vir- 
ginian, Senator Harry F. Byro, has held 
@ picnic for his friends and neighbors 
from all over our State and from other 
States in the orchards of his hospitable 
estate near Berryville. Last Saturday 
was the occasion for his latest gathering, 
attended by more than 4,000 persons. 

In addition to the box lunch served in 
the shade of trees, the highlight on 
these occasions is an informal! talk that 
the host delivers from the flatbed of a 
truck. His remarks at this time are lis- 
tened to avidly, in view of his long serv- 
ice both in Virginia and in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 
Senator Byrp is not just a great Vir- 
ginian; he is a great American. I have 
had the honor and distinction of being 
associated with him in public life for 
more than 40 years. He is dedicated to 
the continuation of sound doctrine and 
fundamental principles. I have un- 
bounded respect and admiration for him. 

Some of the things he said Saturday, 
based on his wisdom and experience, will 
be of interest, I believe, to people all over 
this Nation. For that reason, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert his remarks in 
the RECORD. 

They are as follows; 

Today is a happy day for me. It is a real 


was in 1923. That was a long time ago. A 
lot of water has gone over the dam since 

We come here to see our friends, to talk 
shop, and the size of the apple crop, and 
prices, and to views on what's go- 
ing on, and maybe we might even talk a 
little politics. 

‘And if you talk politics at this time of an 
election year, you can hear anything. It re- 
minds me of Senator Barkley’s story about 
a Congressman checking his district ba 
when prohibition was an issue. 

‘He asked a farmer how his family stood. 

“Well, I tell Tm 
‘8 Republican, the baby 


Well, I am a candidate for reelection to 
the U.S. Senate, and I hope all of you stand 
for me. So, let me remind you, that there 
sre only 70 more vote-shopping- days before 


day. Iam greeting you, my friends, at a pic- 
nic, like I have been doing year in and year 
out. I am standing on the fiatbed of an 
apple truck, it doesn't even look like a 


togas, I have on a white suit, but that 1s be- 
cause it is a hot day. 
And this is the middle of August. It is 
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this speech, and at the end I am going to say 
I hope you are having a good time, and that 
you have my very best wishes. Now let's see 
what comes in between. 

‘Usually at the picnics, since I have been in. 
the Senate, I have tried to give you a Brap’s- 
eye view of what goes on down at Washing- 
ton—(Washington, that’s a place where com- 
monsense 1s not very common). 

Sometimes it's hard to understand what 
goes on down there. That's because too 
many Washington officials try to talk like 
the brain trusters on the Federal Economic 
Advisory Council. 

‘These “economic councilors” too often are 
people who seem to know the price of every- 
thing, but the value of nothing * * * and 
their advice usually winds up increasing the 
Federal debt and concentrating power in 
‘Washington. 

Sometimes I think a brain trust is a group 
of people whose education does not include 
horsesense—(horsesense—that's- Just. stable 
thinking). These people deal in theory until 
their theories are kicked out by facts. 

You'll see this brain trust influence when 
I tell you what has been going on down in 
Washington, It will sound like they are try- 
ing to tle a lot of holes together with a piece 
of string. Listen: 

Taxes were cut $12 ¥ Dillion to Increase the 
revenue. 

At the same time expenditures were re- 
duced to a figure which was $5 billion more 
than last year, 

‘This was the first time in history that 
taxes were cut and expenditures were in- 
creased at the same time. 

You know the result— 

‘The Federal debt limit was increased $15 
Dillion, to $324 billion, to take care of the so- 
called expenditure reduction and the tax cut. 
And the deficit was reduced to an increase of 
$2 billion more than the year before. 

Deficits—yon know—they are what you 
have when you've got less than nothing. 
And debt is what you have to pay with in- 
terest when you borrow money to pay the 
current bills. Interest on the Federal debt 
totals $11.1 billion. 

‘The Federal policy now seems to be for the 
present generation to pay the debts of the 
past generation by issuing bonds for the next 
generations to pay—and it will be gen- 


“erations (plural) before this debt is paid 


off—if ever. 

Somebody has figured it out that if, at 
the time of the birth of Christ, there had 
been a debt of $1 billion to be paid 
off at the rate of a dollar a minute * * * 
the debt would have been finally Hquidated 
in 1903 (if they were not borrowing more 
money to pay the interest). 

If that arithmetic is correct—paying at the 
rate of $1 a minute—it would be 600,000 
years to pay off the Federal debt as it now 
Stands at $313 billion. But we aren't paying 
off anything; we are adding more every day, 

‘The Federal Government has been in the 
red 28 of the past 34 years, And we are still 
operating on planned deficits for the indef- 
nite future to pay for the tax cut and to meet 
expenditures at the rate of nearly $100 billion 
a year. 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury says a defict 
is planned for this year, and another one is 
planned for next year, and still another one 
may be expected the year after that—and 
that's asfar as he cares to estimate at this 


‘The in all of these deficits is the 
fact that fear of inflation forever lurks in 
a continuing deficit stiuation. And fear of 
inflation impairs confidence both at home 
and abroad * * * and there are facts to 
justify this fear. Here are two of these facts: 

Since shortly after these deficits started, 
the purchasing power of the dollar at home 
has dropped from 100 cents to less than 45 
cents * * * and it is still dropping, (Think 
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of that; it takes more than $2 to buy what $1 
would buy before.) And 

In recent years we have lost 75 percent of 
our free gold to countries abroad. Gold 
backs our money, and we can’t afford to lose 
much more. Foreign governments draw our 
gold instead of taking dollars in payment for 
what we owe them, when they think the 
value of the dollar might shrink. 

So, when we pile these Federal deficits one 
on top of the other, we are flirting with real 
danger which is beyond the imagination of 
everyone here, Everything we own and hope 
for is involved—our own well-being, and the 
well-being of our country are involved. 

This is the answer we get when we ask our- 
selves, “What will happen if we continue to 
spend more than we collect, especially when 
there is no national emergency?” How do 
we stop it? Cut out spending for nonessen- 
tials, This is what we try to do in Virginia. 

But let me get back to what's going on in 
Washington. 

We are providing some more billions for 
foreign aid, some $6 billion in all—more than 
$3 billion in regular appropriations, and an- 
other $3 billion under other financing. 

Legend makes a big thing out of George 
Washington throwing a colin across the 
Rappahannock River. But in foreign aid, 
since 1945, we have thrown $113 billion over 
the seven seas, and we have more un- 
friendly nations now than we had when we 
started. 

“We have been playing Santa Claus, banker 

and policeman for the free world too long. 
-The time has come for those nations which 
fare interested in maintaining enlightened 
Uberty in the world to start doing their 
share. 


I was a delegate to the Paris NATO con- 
ference in 1062, and I paid my own way. 
The situation as of this time is withheld for 
security reasons, but, at that time I asked 
how many NATO nations were meeting thelr 
quotas—and I was told: 

Only the United States and Canada were 
meeting thelr assigned “goals” qualitatively 
and quantitatively with respect to furnish- 
ing troops, 

We have sent foreign ald money to more 
than 100 countries around the globe * * * 
including 30-odd countries in Africa, and 
nearly $1 billion to Sukarno’s Indonesia, 
‘And some $5 billion has gone to eight coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, 

Getting back to Washington— 

‘The Government economists say there is 
sò much growth in the economy and 
such booming prosperity that something 
needs to be done about poverty. 

So we are being asked to set up and step 
up some more Federal payment programs at 
home, Some of them are of the WPA type. 
Some are out-right payments. Some are 80- 
called Federal-State cooperative types. 

Some are to go into effect without coordi- 
nation with local and State governments. 
And some go through the motion of re- 
quiring State and local cooperation. Make 
no mistake, States and localities will do the 
coing while the Federal operates on them, 

And some of these programs are set up in 
the executive branch at Washington without 
even the benefit of authorizing legislation. 
The so-called Poverty Corps had been op- 
erating a year before the recent bill was 
passed. 

When so-called Federal funds are in- 
volved—in all of these programs for Federal 
subsidies, grants, payments and otherwise— 
Federal control is sure to follow. Federal 
handouts have become a device for centra- 
lizing power in Washington. 

And then in Washington— 

A so-called civil rights bill was passed to 
outlaw discrimination but those who 
were for the bill refused to define discrimina- 
‘Therefore, it will be defined—case by case— 
by bureaus in Washington and the Federal 
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courts as people are hauled up, arrested, fined 
and jailed for what is alleged to be dis- 
crimination. 

Here we have more concentration of power 
in Washington. We should have learned be- 
fore now that massive Federal spending and 
centralization of power feed on each other. 

‘This so-called civil rights bill was pro- 
moted by the administration, with the use of 
tremendous pressure. And finally it was 
Passed by Congress. And the President 
signed the bill into law. 

And, individual views notwithstanding, it 
is Federal law until it 1s repealed or declared 
unconstitutional by the courts—as It should 
be, Virginia has been under the Federal guns 
in so-called civil rights school cases for more 
than 10 years. 

But I must add that noncompliance with 
this so-called civil rights law is no more il- 
legal than sit-ins, le-ins and the more vio- 
lent practices that we are witnessing in 
violation of other laws, 

We hear a lot of talk these days about 
“treedom"—and I am afraid there is more 
talk about it than there is thought. But we 
hear little about liberty. The Founding Fa- 
thers used the word liberty as distinguished 
from “freedom” in the basic document of the 
Nation. 

They understood the word “freedom” to 
carry the connotation of unrestrained, ‘They 
understood the word “liberty” to mean free- 
dom restrained by the responsibilities of 
citizenship and orderly self-government, un- 
der law. 

And Federal concentration of power con- 
tinues at the expense of individual liberty— 
yours and mine. Mondays are always big days 
Yor Federal usurpation of power. The Su- 
preme Court hands down decislona on Mon- 

lays. 

The Warren Court has become notorious 
for usurping legislative authority to write its 
own so-called laws of the land, and for 
amending the Constitution by its own inter- 
pretations, both in violation of the 
Constitution, 

This is the Court that told us that the 
Constitution prohibits children from pray- 
ing in school—even with their parents’ per- 
mission. I suppose when they get through 
with the Constitution, the Supreme Court 
will start on the Ten Commandments. 

I could go on chronicling Washington 
phenomena, but most of the talk down there 
now is about liberais and conservatives 
and reactionaries and extremists, 

All of these are kinds of labels. Every- 
body has a different idea as to what they 
mean—especially when applied to himself, 
But you may be interested in some defini- 
tions which have come to me recently— 

An extremist is a fellow who—when he 
can’t seo through the window—smashes the 
pane instead of washing it, 

A reactionary is a conservative exceeding 
the speed limit, 

A conservative—some would say—ts one 
who defends existing evils; and a liberal is 
one who wants to replace them with other 
evils, 

As I said, these names are labels, ‘They 
mean different things to different people. 
‘They remind me of the soldier who told the 
Army doctor he had a pain in his abdomen, 
The doctor said ,“Son, let's get your trouble 
straight, Only officers have pains in the 
abdomen. Sergeants have pains in the 
stomach. You are a buck private, so you 
have got just a plain bellyache.” 

I have been called a lot of things—includ- 
ing all kinds of a conservative. But if I am 
going to be dubbed a “conservative,” I prefer 
Webster's definition. He says— 

“A conservative favors conservation of 
existing institutions and forms of govern- 
ment * * *” and I add that that includes 
the Constitution unless it is constitutionally 
amended. s 

I think Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman had 
me pegged about right, He sald I was a 
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progressive based on fiscal conservatism. I 
think that means I am for sound progress. 
And sound progress underlies my philosophy 
of government. 

I believe sound progress is the source of 
Individual and national strength. 

I believe sound progress should be a pri- 
mary purpose of every person's life 
and the primary objective of every govern- 
ment. 

I believe progress is not sound if it is 
based on unsound financing; this is another 
application of the checks and balances doc- 
trine, which has served us so well. 

I believe our form of representative democ- 
racy through dual governments is capable of 
providing the best government the world has 
‘ever known. 

I believe the fundamentals on which our 
system is based must be preserved, not 
chipped away. 

I believe that good government flows from 
separation of powers, and that concentration 
and consolidation of power breeds corrupt 
and despotic rule. 

I believe in separate but equal and coordi- 
nate branches of government at all levels. 

I believe, with Jefferson, that States should 
act in their own right generally with respect 
to matters purely domestic, 

And I believe, with Jefferson, that States 
should act aş one through the Federal Gov- 
ernment as to everything connected with for- 
eign relations. 

I believe that our system of government ts 
based on these fundamentals, and that they 
guarantee our liberty and nourish the com- 
petitive enterprise which makes sound prog- 
ress possible. 

I believe our strength has been sapped by 
Federal bureaucracy grown too big, and by 
the Federal Supreme Court grown too 
mighty, 

I believe centralization of power in the 
Federal Government has undermined our 
system, changed our attitudes, and hobbled 
our liberties. 

I believe, with our Virginia Declaration of 
Rights, that: no free government, or the 
blessings of Uberty, can be preserved to any 
people but by firm adherence to Justice, mod- 
eration, temperance, frugality, and virtue, 
and by frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles. 

I believe that, with responsible citizen- 
ship, good government, and fiscal soundness, 
there could be no fear for the future. 

And I believe, without these, there can be 
neither solid progress nor security with milj- 
tary preparedness. 

I believe, ‘as a representative of the people 
of Virginia in the U.S. Senate, I owe my 
allegiance to the people of our Common- 
wealth and to the Constitution of the United 
States, partisan political platform planks to 
the contrary and notwithstanding. 

‘This, generally, is my philosophy of gov- 
ernment. It has governed every vote I have 
cust in the nearly 50 years that people of 
Virginia have honored me with the privilege 
of serving them in the Virginia senate, as 
Governor, and as U.S. Senator. 

‘These votes constitute my record. It is 
a record for all to see, and most of you know 
it as well as I do. It is on this record 
that on March 14 I announced that I would 
run for reelection to the Senate. 

I repeat, if I am reelected in Novem- 
ber, my allegiance—as in the past—will be 
to the people of Virginia and to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I firmly 
believe that is in accord with the principles 
which Virginians hold dear. 

And I repeat— 

My platform is my record of nearly 50 years 
in public service. I cannot express ade- 
quately the depth of my appreciation for 
the honor the fine people of this State have 
paid me by allowing me to represent them 
in both State and National office. 
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I think I understand the will of the people 
of Virginia. I have tried in the past to ad- 
here to their principles and I shall be 
proud to do so in the future—if they so 
decide on November 3. 

I am talking too long. It ts one thing to 
rise to an occasion, It is another thing to 
know when to sit down. 

Ishall end, as I told you, by saying I hope 
you are having a good time; you have my very 
best wishes. 

Good luck. God speed. Come again next 
year. 


Salute to Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to extend 
warm congratulations to His Excellency 
President Sukarno of Indonesia, and 
the Indonesia Ambassador to the United 
States, His Excellency Dr. Zairin Zain, 
on the 19th anniverstary of Indonesian 
Independence Day. 

‘The Indonesian independence move- 
ment began in the early part of the 
20th century, expanded rapidly after 
World War I, and continued during the 
Japanese occupation of the Second 
World War. On August 17, 1945, 4 
days after the Japanese surrender, the 
independence of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia was proclaimed. Four years of 
warfare and negotiations ensued, after 
which Indonesia's sovereignty was rec- 
ognized and she rightfully assumed her 
position among the independent nations 
of the world. 

A country of 3,000 or so islands, Indo- 
nesia stretches in a southeasterly direc- 
tion from the Asian mainland in the 
direction of Australia. Its land area of 
576,000 square miles is almost the same 
as that of Alaska, but with many parts 
separated by large expanses of sea. In- 
donesia would, if placed on North 
America, extend from southern Alaska 
clear across the continent to the At- 
lantic Ocean. Over 92 million people 
make their living from the islands’ fer- 
tile soil. Food crops include rice, corn, 
soybeans, and sweet potatoes. Among 
the export crops are sugarcane, tobacco, 
coffee, and rubber. Petroleum is the 
largest single source of revenue. Tin, 
iron ore, copper, and aluminum are also 
found. Indonesia's potential for eco- 
nomic development is almost unlimited. 
An 8-year plan for economic develop- 
ment was inaugurated in January 1961, 
as a blueprint for economic growth. 
Since independence, substantial im- 
provements have taken place in the ed- 
ucational system. The preindepend- 
ence literacy level of 7 percent has now 
been raised to about 60 percent. 

President Sukarno is the embodiment 
of Indonesia's nationalist revolution. 
Born in Java, 63 years ago, President 
Sukarno has devoted more than half 
his lifetime, part in jail and exile, to 
leading ‘Indonesia’s revolution and 
formulating its ideology. Under the 
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Republic's motto, “Unity in Diversity”, 
President Sukarno has pushed forward 
toward the basic goals of his domestic 
policy, which are to establish internal 
security, to raise the standard of living 
and educational level of the people, to de- 
yelop the country’s resources, and to give 
the Indonesian people a greater share in 
the benefits of an expanding economy. 
We congratulate the Indonesian people 
on the tremendous progress they have 
made in their 19 years of independence, 
and wish them continued peace and pros- 
perity in the future. 


Small Businessmen Organize To Compete 
Dual Distribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


‘OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that many of my colleagues have 
taken note of the serious problems being 
encountered by independent small busi~ 
nessmen as a result of their own sup- 
pliers competing with them. This de- 
vice, known as dual distribution, has 
caused problems within many sectors of 
our economy. 

Recently, a group of trade associations 
and individuals who have been adversely 
affected by dual distribution have 
banded together to seek a solution to 
the problems posed by that practice. In 
the near future, it is their intention to 
expand to include all trade associations 
and individual small businessmen who 
desire to help find a way to prevent the 
misuse of dual distribution. 

The organization, known as the Con- 
ference on Dual Distribution, is opening 


munity, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude it in the Recor» at this point: 
CONFERENCE ON DUAL DISTRIBUTION 

Spokesmen representing leading independ- 
ent metal fabricators have formed a perma- 
nent organization designed to strengthen 
the fight against the dual distribution prob- 
lem affecting many American industries. 

Membership in the new organization, to be 
known as the Conference on Dual Distribu- 
tion, will be open to all segments of our 
economy affected by the problem. 

Lawrence Schacht, president of Schacht 
Steel Construction, Inc., of New York, sald 
that some 40,000 U.S. firms, ranging across 
the board from the petroleum industry to 
men's clothing manufacturers, will.be in- 
vited to Join in the nationwide effort to 
relieve the price squeeze on independents 
resulting from current dual distribution 
practices. 

Headquarters of the Conference on Dual 
Distribution will be set up in Washington, 
Schacht said. He and G. F. Beall, vice presi- 
dent of the Boal Pipe & Tank Corp., Port- 
land, Oreg., are cochairmen of an organiza- 
tion committee to prepare operations, 
including a national membership drive to 
recruit both associations and individuals as 
members. 
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An ad hoc committee consisting of Ed- 
ward E. Erickson, Max Rogel, and Morris Ro- 
sof has been organized to handle organiza- 
tional planning and programing. 

The dual distribution problem arises in 
those situations where the supplier of the 
independent firm is also his competitor, pro- 
ducing the same products and competing for 
the same customers. 


Hon. John B. Bennett 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man Jorn B, Bennett late a Represent- 
ative of Michigan, leaves the memory of 
a man of fearless integrity, unselfish 
dedication and tireless service to the Na- 
tion and to the people he represented. 
His death marks an indelible imprint on 
our hearts. 

I am privileged to have known JOHN 
Bennett, of Michigan, as a friend and 
colleague for 10 of the 20 years he so ably 
served his district and State in the House 
of Representatives. 

Not only was I permitted to observe 
this man at work on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, but from 
1954-62, I saw the strength of his con- 
victions materialize into effective legis- 
lation when I served with him on the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, Advancing through the 
years, he became the ranking minority 
member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Commiteee in which capacity 
he was serving at the time of his death. 
In this capacity Joun Bennett made 
noteworthy contributions to such major 
fields of legislation as so vitally affect 
the welfare of our Nation's people. 

From my close association with him 
on several subcommittees, including the 
Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight, Jonn Bennett won my ad- 
miration and deep respect. 

Keenly sensitive to the trends of his 
constituency, Congressman BENNETT was 
a Representative in the true sense of 
the word. This quality, together with 
a keen insight into and expert ability in 
the intricacies of legislation endeared 
him to his constituents as well as made 
him an asset to the Nation and this 
Congress. Now we all must suffer his 
Joss. 

Joun Bennerr’s background and 
training was such that when he came to 
Congress, he was well prepared and 
skilled for constructive legislative serv- 
ice. He was an able and constructive 
Representative and performed his duties 
courageously and conscientiously. 

As a devoted and humble public serv- 
ant, an able legislator and a warm 
friend to all who krfew him, one could 
say that in Joun B. BENNETT, there was 
a man. 

Mrs. Flynt joins me in extending 
heartfelt condolences to Mrs, Bennett 
and to the members of his family. 
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Tribute to Senator Clair Engle 


SPEECH 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to the late and beloved 
Senator Cram Enctz, my longtime col- 
league in the House of Representatives. 
Senator Encie was elected to the U.S. 
Congress on August 31, 1943, at a special 
election. He joined the California dele- 
gation here in the first year of my tenure. 
Before being elected U.S. Representative, 
Senator Enotes had served the State of 
California as special deputy attorney 
general under Attorney General Earl 
‘Warren, and for a brief period as State 
senator. 

Cram had an illustrious legislative rec- 
ord of accomplishments in the House of 
Representatives in the field of conserva- 
tion of natural resources, rising to the 
chairmanship of the full Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs at the begin- 
ning of the 84th Congress. He was 
elected Senator from California on No- 
vember 4, 1958, and continued his con- 
structive and brilliant career in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Cram was one of the most energetic 
and vigorous men I have ever known, 
It is ironic that, although he kept him- 
self in good physical condition by work- 
outs in the gymnasium, he was suddenly 
struck down by one of those unpredict- 
able maladies to which man is prey. A 
brain tumor incapacitated him in the 
very prime of his life, at the age of 52. 
After months of suffering, he finally 
passed away on Thursday morning, July 
30, 1964. Because of his serious ill- 
ness, his many friends had feared for his 
life for some months. Nevertheless, it 
came as a shock to all of us that this 

young, vigorous man, in the prime of 
his His legislative career of service to the Na- 
tion, should be taken from us by death. 

I would be remiss if I did not, in addi- 


rigorous, and devoted vigil maintained 
by CLam’s wife, Lucretia. She was at his 
beside night and day and fought with 
great ene and devotion to encourage 
Cram in his fight against the dread 
Our deepest sympathy goes out 
to his wife and loved ones in their loss 
and in their grief. 

Each of us feels we have lost a sincere 
personal friend and we know California 
has lost a great, able, and devoted public 
servant. We know also the Nation has 
lost a man of great courage, statesman- 
ship, and devotion to the ideals and the 
preservation of the security of our Na- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate your ap- 
pointment of me as one of the members 


ie 


Senator Encte whose interests stretched 
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throughout the world, I observed the 
grief which permeated the whole com- 
munity. Ciam’s friends from all over the 
State mingled with the townspeople in 
their personal tribute by first passing 
silently through the courthouse where 
the body lay in state and afterwards at- 
tending the interment services in thé 
oak-covered cemetery of the community. 

We stood with bowed heads. and 
listened to the memorial funeral address 
given by Bishop Donald Harvey Tippett, 
the resident bishop of the California- 
Neveda Conference of the Methodist 
Church. Such funeral services and ad- 
dresses are always sad, somber events. 
However, I was deeply impressed with 
this particular service, held in an old 
cemetery, dotted with oak trees and me- 
morial tombstones of those who had 
passed on. I thought the address given 
by Bishop Tippett was a particularly 
fitting tribute to the life and activities 
of Senator Cram ENGLE. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, I requested a copy 
of his address, 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to have it appended I include it in 
my remarks today so all of our colleagues 
may have an opportunity to read it: 
Appaess BY Busnor DONALD HARVEY TIPPETT, 

RESDENT BISHOP, CALIPORNIA-NEVADA CON- 

FERENCE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, MEMO- 

RIAL SERVICE FoR SENATOR CLAIR ENGLE, 

Avcust 3, 1964, Oak HILL CEMETERY, RED 

Buvry, Oair. 


allotted to us, and second, the newspress, 
nd radio and television hare already given 
such generous coverage that anything said 
here would be but a hurried repetition. 
Confronted by this dilemma it has seemed 
fitting to me to do what I am in the habit 
of doing with each of my 500 ministers. I 
make a profile of each man which I revise 
annually, so that at a glance I can get a 
vignette which in capsule form tells me most 
of what I need to know about the man’s per- 
formance: how well he relates to people, how 
intelligently the finances are handled, how 
well he administers the Sunday school, how 
well he gets along with the young people, etc. 
To be of any significant use. a proñie of 


Senator with a brief résumé of his private 
and public accomplishments. 

Cam ENGLE was born in Bakersfield on 
September 21, 1911, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pred J. Engle, Sr., both of whom survive him. 
Also remaining to bear his loss are two 
brothers, Pred J. Jr., and Robert E., along 
with his wife, the former Lucretia Caldwell, 
of San Jose, and one daughter, Mrs. Yvonne 
Childs, and a granddaughter, Alicia Childs. 


Hastings College of Law with an LLB. 
degree. 

For 10 years he practiced law in Tehama 
County 1934 was elected district at- 
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In 1942 he was appointed special attorney 
general of California under Earl Warren, 
then attorney ‘That year also saw 
the youthful Ewaue elected to the California 
State Senate. In 1943 in a special election 
to fill a vacancy he was elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives to-which he was 
subsequently reelected for seven successive 
terms, In 1946 and in every following elec- 
tion to the House, he won, under Cali- 
fornia’s former cross-filing system the 
nominations of both major parties. 

In 1957 he became the first Congressman 
to fly at the speed of sound, riding as a 
passenger in an Air Force jet. 

“Since the beginning of the Republic,” 
Enare commented upon landing, “there have 
been more than 10,000 Congressmen elected, 
and all of them have battered at the sound 
barrier; I figured it was time one busted it.” 

‘Cram ENGLE came well by a title given him 
by some of his colleagues—"Congressman 
Fireball.” He was a man of prodigious en- 
ergy, described by a fellow westerner as “like 
a mountain quail, when he lights, he starts 
running.” 

The Senator was the owner of the most 
unique and picturesque vocabulary on Cap- 
itol Hill. His language liberally borrowed 
from the areas he knew best—the area of 
the aviator, the cowboy, rancher, miner, 
farmer. He admitted also a great debt to 
Shakespeare. Long before the plays of the 
Bard were required reading he had devoured 
most of the great dramas. He never quite 
fully escaped the magnetic pull of the great 
Elizabet dramatist. On his extensive 
travels he nearly always carried a collection 
of the plays with him. Hamlet was his 
favorite. 

“The great value I find in Shakespeare,” 
he confided, “is how it helps you in phras- 


‘When things were going the Senator's way 
he had a habit of saying: “I'm as happy os a 
fox with two tails.” 

Usually he went to a hearing thoroughly 
prey with his material well marsheled, 
but one day he left the hearing room abrupt- 
ly to assemble more data, saying as he went 
out the door: “When I come back in 10 
minutes I'm sure goin’ to throw a skunk 
into your henhouse.” 

Senator Enote was greatly concerned about 
California's future. He was the author of 
nearly every important bill expanding Cali- 
fornia’s Central Valley project. 

Tomas Kucert referring to this aspect of 
Senator Ewutx’s endeavor paid this high 
tribute: 

“Many of California's gigantic projecte— 
water, power, recreation, harbor improve- 
ments and others—are directly traceable to 
his leadership and his labor. ‘The Senate had 
a fondness and respect for him which re- 
flected the esteem in which fellow Cal- 
fornians held him.” 

Senator Ewaxx’s legislative skills were 
unique and outstanding. As chairman of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
during the 84th and 85th © he 
gained stature and influence. The 365 public 
laws that emanated out of his committee 
during the time he served as chairman are 
in themselves an enduring monument to his 
aggressive and inspired leadership, 

Boas nba one had a hand in guid- 

Congressmman and later as 
è Folsom Dam, the Trinity River 
development, and the San Luis Dam and the 
Sacramento Valley cannals.. Only a few 
hours before the Senator's death, President 
Johnson signed the intertie agreement which 
makes possible the transfer of surplus power 
over a network serving 11 Western States. 
Fifteen years ago Senator ENGLE proposed the 
network. His victory was long in coming, 
just barely arriving before death closed his 
eyes in sleep. 

He was never more fully appreciated and 
applauded by friend and political foe alike 
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than during the last 11 months of his 30 
years in public service. His concern for hu- 
manity and all human values which knew 
no bounds, his dedication to public duty at 
great personal cost and effort were epit- 
omized in those trying days of his last year 
on earth, when under extremely desperate 
circumstances, and not without pain, he 
made his final appearances on the Senate 
floor. Let us briefly scan the record of those 
heroic appearances. 

He had made plans to introduce a resolu- 
tion which would delay the construction of 
an atomic powerplant at Bodega Bay. Aids 
made the necessary arrangements and on 
April 13, the Senator, assisted by two aids, 
Tose to speak, but he was unable to utter a 
complete word: Senator Pat MONAMARA, 
Democrat, of Michigan, offered to introduce 
the resolution for him and Encre nodded his 
assent. 

Again on June 10, the Senator showed his 
courage, determination, and dedication to 
duty by his attempt to cast his vote on the 
civil rights bill, He had confided to close 
friends that he believed that his last official 
act would be to vote for debate-limiting 
cloture, 

This was not to be his last Senate vote, 
however. On June 19 he returned and voted 
for the adoption of the civil rights bill. He 
‘was unable to say his “aye” but by signif- 
cant gestures he made his vote known, 

‘And now 1 come to my final summation, 

Senator ENour’s involvement with the 
problems that assail humanity reflects some- 
thing of the primary and basic concern he 
had for people, It was this concern for per- 
sons that motivated him. His champion- 
ship of equal rights for women, his deep 
concern for the welfare of veterans and of 
senior citizens, his deep feeling about prob- 
lems arising from poverty and bad housing, 
his endeavor to help small business enter- 
Prises, his vigorous leadership in behalf of 
the distressed, the disinherited, the hungry, 
and the hopeless—all these conspired to 
Prove that his compassion for humanity 
knew no boundaries. His anxiety about the 
human factor was best revealed, perhaps, in 
his composition of the bipartisan civil rights 

AI, 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that from the very beginning the Judeo- 
Christian movement implied immortality by 
emphasizing, as Cram Enae did, the worth 
of the individual human being. 

The rabbis used to say, by way of Ilustra- 
tion, that only one man was created at the 
beginning of the world. This indicated the 
importance and value of every individual 
human being. 

In the Ten Commandments, the early 
Biblical tendency against slavery, concern 
for the weak, the poor, for widows, and the 
fatherless, Judaism showed its high estimate 
of human personality. ‘Then in Christianity 
We see human worth lifted to a still higher 
evaluation, Paul writing to the Romans calls 
attention to the fact that “none of us lives 
to himself and none of us dies to himself.” 
Dealing directly with our obvious interde- 
pendence, he points out that we are in- 
extricably bound together with our fellow 
men because we are related to God. He goes 
on to contend that every person's worth is 
established by virtue of the esteem in which 
Christ must have held him. If Christ 
thought him worth dying for, surely he is 
worth our deepest concern. In the eyes of 
God, we are worth all that the cross costs, 
“God so loved the world, that He gave his 
son”—the best he had, that we might live 
abundantly and eternally. 

As Christians we are assured that death is 
not the end; it is but a strange interlude 
Separating life temporal from life eternal, 
‘There is no doubt in our minds that the in- 
fluence of Cram Enae will live on to bless 
the America he loved so dearly. And there 
4s no doubt in my mind either that his spirit 
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continues to live. Death cannot stop a 
spirit like his, But his passing from our 
midst does leave us lonely. Walt Whitman's 
description of the passing of “Lincoln, the 
Man of the People” is apropos and with it I 
close: 


“And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the 
hills, 

And leave a lonesome place against the 
sky. 


Firmness and Restraint—An Opportunity 
for Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
relative quiet which has descended on 
Tonkin Gulf is clear indication that 
President Johnson's policy of blending 
firmness and restraint is meeting with 
at least initial success, 

But what more can this episode with 
all its inherent dangers mean? Is there 
a deeper lesson to be learned? 

In its editorial of August 8, the New 
York Times has suggested that peace 
in Vietnam will not be restored without 
negotiation. But, as the Times goes on, 
what the United States wants is “some- 
thing better for the future, once peace 
is restored, than the unworkable peace- 
keeping machinery the Geneva settle- 
ment established. The United Nations 
has something to offer on both counts— 
keke as a forum and as a peacekeeping 

The Washington Post, in its editorial 
of August 12, has enlarged on this theme 
by emphasizing President Johnson's 
pledge that “we seek no wider war. 
And as the Post has continued: 

What the United States wants is a free 
South Vietnam secure against the assault of 
its neighbors, 


Mr. Speaker, the conduct of this policy 
will require continued vigilance on our 
part—vigilance both to repel aggression 
and to search for avenues of peaceful 
settlement. 

I commend the articles from the New 
York Times and the Washington Post to 
all who are concerned with this critical 
problem: 

[From the New York (N.¥.) Times, Aug. 9, 
1964} 
VIETNAM AND THE U.N, 

‘The quiet on the Far Eastern front may 
prove to be the eye of a typhoon, but there 
ís reason to hope that the Tonkin Gulf 
storm is over. Both Hanoi and Peiping un- 
doubtedly realize now that their advantage 
in land warfare and subversion in southeast 
Asia cannot overcome the enormous sea and 
air superiorty of the United States. And 
with both North and South Vietnam invited 
to participate in a Security Council debate, 
the war in Vietnam now may be entering a 
United Nations phase that could open some 
perspectives toward peace. 

Peace in Vietnam, as Washington knows 
but dislikes admitting, will not be restored 
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without negotiation, But Washington 
plainly has no intention of being forced to 
accept the Communist and French proposals 
for a 14-nation Geneva conference—if that 
was the real motivation for Hanoi’s spectac- 
ular but suicidal Tonkin Gulf attacks. The 
United States wants to return to the 1954 
Geneva settlement, the same objective the 
Communists profess to have, But the John- 
son administration is convinced a big, semi- 
public conference now would merely create 
a “talk and fight” situation calculated to 
help consolidate Communist gains and 
weaken morale in Saigon. And it wants 
something better for the future, once peace 
is restored, than the unworkable peacekeep- 
ing machinery the Geneva settlement estab- 
lished. The United Nations has something 
to offer on both counts—both as a forum 
and as a peacekeeping body. 

‘The proposed Security Council debate— 
although it eannot be expected to end the 
Vietnamese war—will test whether North 
Vietnam is seeking a negotiation or simply a 
propaganda conference in Geneya, If Hanol 
agrees to send a representative to New York, 
there should be an opportunity for informal 
contact between the North and South Viet- 
namese—with the Russians, but not the 
Communist Chinese, in the wings. If such 
contact were accompanied by a reduction in 
Vietcong attacks in South Vietnam, thus 
proving Hanol's bona fides, 1t undoubtedly 
would bring Saigon’s acceptance of con- 
tinued conversations. 

‘The United States would be unlikely to 
object to a Geneva conference to ratify any 
modus vivendi to which the Vietnamese 
themselves could agree. It has taken the 
same position in recent days on Laos. And 
if the contesting parties themselves can 
reach agreement, the United Nations then 
could play a useful role in helping to moni- 
tor the peace—as Secretary General Thant 
evidently suggested to Presiderit Johnson in 
their White House meeting last week. 

All this Is purely speculative at the mo- 
ment. But, in his message to the Congress 
Wednesday, President Johnson spoke of m 
role for the United Nations and said the 
United States is ready “to explore any aye- 
nues of political solution” in Vietnam. It 
would be highly optimistic to believe that a 
political solution will be quickly achieved, 
No such turning point has yet been reached. 
Tonkin Gulf was not another Cuba, even if 
there were some similarities in the two crises. 
But the evidence it gave of American de- 
termination may begin to convince the Com- 
munists that military victory in Vietnam is 
as improbable for them as it is for the West. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 12, 
1964] 
VIETNAM SPQUEL 

As the days go by without a conspicuous 
Communist reaction to the historio Amer- 
ican air strikes, hopes arise that the Vietnam 
crisis was self-contained and that neither its 
beginning by Hanoi nor its ending by Wash- 
ington has unleased a permanent or major 
escalation of the Indochina war. There can 
be no guarantees that North Vietnam will 
suffer its wounds in relative military silence. 
But Hanoi and Peiping can have no doubt, 
unless their reason has entirely deserted 
them, about the certainty and effectiveness 
of American response to provocation like that 
given in the Tonkin Gulf. 

But if a major broadening of the war by 
North Vietnam or a direct joining of the war 
by China is not to take place, there are many 
other ways in which the Communists could 
react. They might hit on the ground or 
with guerrillas in Vietnam, Laos or elsewhere, 
and their targets might be not just local anti- 
Communists, and innocents, but Americans 
as well, There are all too many possible 
forms of Communist attack to justify the 
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belief that Saigon, or Washington, has safely 
weathered the storm. 

An equally troublesome area of policy lies 
in the temptation which the Tonkin Gulf 
sequence has offered to the United States. 
Already there are voices arguing that this 
country has in effect been licensed to con- 
duct unlimited warfare with its ships and 
planes against the Communists. Still des- 
perate and understandably grasping at the 
ostensible opening. General Khanh seems td 
be egging the United States on. His chance 
comrade in rhetorical arms, Senator GOLD- 
warer, yesterday demanded that the United 
States now “prosecute the war in Vietnam 
with the object of ending it.” 

‘The total unleashing of American power in 
Vietnam is an alluring prospect but an illu- 
sory one. Wisely, the President has stressed 
that the United States, despite the torpedo 
boat attacks, still seeks no wider war and 
will not strike again unless it is forced to do 
so. The basic purpose of the United States 
has not been altered. This country has not 
embarked upon a military strategy involving 
the destruction of North Vietnam or the 
overthrow of China. What the United States 
wants is a free South Vietnam secure against 
the assaults of its neighbors. The affair in 
the Tonkin Gulf should demonstrate to those 
who undertake aggression against South 
Vietnam that they enjoy no permanent im- 
munity to whatever military response the 
‘United States can make most effectively. At 
the same time, the way remains open to an 
honorable and peaceful settlement whenever 
South Vietnam's neighbors cease their at- 
tacks upon it and are willing to undertake 
to safeguard its future integrity. 


Seymour Harris Comments on Nossiter’s 
“The Mythmakers” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the perceptive review by Prof. Seymour 
Harris, of “The Mythmakers: An Essay 
on Power and Wealth,” by Bernard D, 
Nossiter, appearing in the August 1964 
issue of the Progressive: 

WEALTH AND POWER 
(Reviewed by Seymour E. Harris) 

“The Mythmakers: An Essay on Power and 
Wealth,” by Bernard D. Nossiter, Houghton 
‘Mifflin; 244 pages. 

McGeorge Bundy once said that without 
the Washington journalists the Government 
could not get its job done. Bernard Nossi- 
ter’s splendid book is evidence of the wisdom 
of Mr, Bundy’s remark. Nossiter ís a happy 
composite of journalist and scholar. As 
Journalist he writes about difficult problems 
50 that it is easy for the intelligent man and 
woman to understand; as scholar, he reads 
widely and discusses with mature judgment 
and originality the diseases of our economy 
and thelr treatment, I recommend this book 
to both the amateur and the professional. 

Scarcely a major problem escapes Nossi- 
ter. He deals with the economics of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy; with the excessive 
power residing in the executives of the large 
corporations; with the vulnerability of the 
theory of countervailing power; with poverty 
problems; with the possible disruptions 
caused by disarmament; and, finally, with 
the reluctance of the American society, and 
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especially the American businessman, to 
plan. 

I like particularly Nossiter's analysis of the 
moral standards of tion executives. 
In recent years, A. A. Berle, David E. Lilien- 
thal, the Harvard Business School, Fortune, 
and others have pressed a new theory: that 
Dusinesamen assume large social responsibil- 
ities and that maximization of profits is not 
their major or only objective. In past writ- 
ings. the sponsors of this theory would point 
to General Electric as the corporation with a 
social conscience. However, a recent price- 
fixing scandal spoiled that image. On this 
occasion, Henry Ford severely criticized Gen- 
eral Electric's management, But in the 
midst of the 1960 gold crisis Secretary of the 
‘Treasury Robert B. Anderson was unable to 
dissuade the Ford Corp. from worsening the 
balance of payments by $360 million by pur- 
chasing highly profitable equities of 1ts com- 
pany in Great Britain. Even Henry Ford, a 
businessman with a conscience, sought to 
maximize his profits at the expense of the 
balance of payments as almost all business- 
men would. 

At the time of writing his book, Nossiter 
did not have at his disposal another interest- 
ing case that raised some questions concern- 
ing the morality of corporation executives. 
For years bankers had preached the need of 
confidence in the American financial struc- 
ture as a condition for preserving the exter- 
nal value of the dollar. But early in 1964, 
the major banks in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
were convicted and fined for fixing the price 
of money; and among those involved was a 
high official of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Moreover, it is scarcely evidence of 
high moral purpose to conspire to keep 
money rates up in the midst of a period of 
heavy unemployment. 

In every chapter, Nossiter is provocative. 
He effectively explodes the theory of coun- 
tervailing power. He shows, for example, that 
neither labor nor government exercises much 
countervailing power against the corporation. 
In fact, labor and capital frequently cooper- 
ate, and government regulatory agencies in- 
creasingly take on the complexion of those 
they presumably regulate. 

Nossiter is greatly concerned over the fail- 
ure of the United States to plan its econ- 
omy—plan without coercion—on the French 
or Norwegian models. Admittedly even these 
countries in their planning yield too much 
authority to big business. Growth is stimu- 
lated by adequate plans. In the author’ 
view, the opposition of business is largely the 
explanation of the absence of planning in 
this country; for business considers planning 
as a weapon used to reduce the Influence 
of the large corporation. To some extent 
Nossiter may well exaggerate the contribu- 
tions of his “indicative” planning. For 
ample, in France, these are still great dif- 
ficulties in meshing the economic plans with 
educational programs. Yet we have much 
to learn from Western Europe. 

Disarmament is a goal and also a problem. 
Nossiter shows clearly that when adequately 
handled—through tax cuts, welfare outlays, 
and special therapy for industries, occupa- 
tions, and places especially injured—disarm- 
ament will yield large gains to the economy 
rather than the reverse. But Nossiter is also 
‘aware of the absence of some of the favoring 
aspects of post-World War II disarmament. 
He may overdo this point; the decline of 
$77 Dillion of defense outlays from 1945 to 
1947, or about $111 billion in 1964 prices, 
with remarkably small effects on unemploy- 
ment, should reassure him. 

I now come to my only serious disagree- 
ments with Nossiter: his appraisal of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's economics. Here he takes a 
position assumed by other liberal economists 
and political scientists. The position, sim- 
ply put, is that Mr. Kennedy’s economic poli- 
cles were a duplication of Mr. Eisenhower's. 
This is a completely unjustifiable position. 
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Tt is true that Mr. Kennedy at first was re- 
luctant to apply modern fiscal theories. But 
by 1963 he had become the first and only 
President to accept deficit financing as a 
tool of economic policy and, even more, to 
seek deficits: It is not fair to compare Mr. 
Kennedy’s rise of expenditures with Mr. El- 
senhower's increase in his last 3 years. The 
fact is that the Eisenhower years expendi- 
tures rose but one-half as much per year 
as under President Kennedy, and Mr, Eisen- 
hower's attitude toward spending and defi- 
cits was not further advanced than President 
Hoover's. Moreover, in monetary policy 
President Eisenhower supported and even led 
the Government in the direction of dear 
money; President Kennedy pressed, and with 
success, for easy money. 

On relations with business, I am inclined 
to agree with Nossiter that President Ken- 
nedy treated businessmen well. Like the 
author, I am at a loss to understand the 
antagonism of business toward President 
Kennedy. I am even willing to agree that 
Mr. Kennedy's tax policies were friendly to 
business, -Yet Nossiter does the administra- 
tion less than justice when, for example, he 
writes that “the 200,000 wealthiest taxpayers 
would get an average cut of $4,600 and the 
lowest 20 million about $75 each.” 
expect those with average incomes of, say, 

,000 and taxes of $400 to get relief of 


I also find Nossiter's views on President 
Kennedy's wage policy difficult to swallow. 
Indeed businessmen want restraints on wage 


interest in the wage guidelines stemmed from 
a fear of inflation resulting from large wage 
increases which would have to be treated 
through monetary restrictions, and hence in- 
creased unemployment, as under President 
Eisenhower. The alternative was acceptance 
of a costly inflation. 


Fishing Vessel Construction 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLonips 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S, 1006) to amend 
the act of June 12, 1960, for the correction 


of inequities in the construction of fishing 
vessels, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr, Chairman, because 
of a law passed in 1792, every vessel doc- 
umented for fishing under the U.S. flag 
must be built in the United States. 
This was done to protect the shipyards 
of this country from foreign competition. 
These shipyards still need this protec- 
tion so that they will be available in 
times of national emergency, There is 
a distinct added expense to the Ameri- 
can fishermen in having his vessel built 
in the American shipyard. According 
to testimony of the representative of the 
Maritime Administration before our 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, this has ranged between 40 and 
50 percent of the total cost of the vessel. 
The American fishermen have paid the 
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differential for these many years with- 
out complaints but they have now come 
to a point where it is not economically 
possible for them to continue. 

Our fishermen are competing with 
foreign fishermen, not only for fish, but 
also for markets. The price obtained 
by a shrimp fisherman in Florida is af- 
fected by shrimp caught in such diverse 
parts of the world as the Bering Sea, In- 
dian Ocean, and Gulf of Aden. In 1953, 
imports into the United States amounted 
to the equivalent of 43 million pounds of 
heads-off shrimp. Ten years later, in 
1963, these totaled 167 million pounds 
and more will be imported this year. 
‘Under these conditions our domestic fish- 
ermen can no longer afford to pay almost, 
twice as much for his vessel as his com- 
petitor does. He must be able to purchase 
his vessel for the same price as his com- 
petition and then must get out and op- 
erate even more efficiently in order to 
show a profit. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
has located large stocks of royal red 
shrimp in deeper waters than are nor- 
mally fished. These shrimp are of ex- 
cellent quality and can find a ready 
market if »rought into port on a regular 
basis. Modern, more powerful vessels 
with special rigging are needed for this 
fishery. If S. 1006 becomes a law, the 
fishermen will be able to have them built 
at a price that will enable them to com- 
pete with imports. 

I use shrimp as an example because of 
the direct competiton from foreign im- 
ports and from direct competition on 
the fishing grounds with foreign vessels. 
It must be recognized, however, that the 
commercial fishing industry as a whole 
is hard pressed. My concern is for the 
entire industry. It is an industry which 
is of major importance to a great many 
people. Many of these people would find 
themselves unemployed and their fami- 
lies in want if the subsidy of the con- 
struction of fishing vessels were not to 
be available. Competition from overseas 
is constantly becoming keener and most 
of that competition is also subsidized. 
In other words, the same harsh factors 
of economic difficulty apply to fisheries 
throughout the country. If assistance 
of the type provided in 8. 1006 is not 
forthcoming, our fishing fleet will con- 
tinue to become more obsolete and our 
fishing industry may eventually consist 
of distributors for foreign products. 


The Late Honorable John B. Bennett 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never known a more honorable man than 
the late Jonn Bennett. He was a very 
able man who worked hard in the dis- 
charge of his duties. With him the wel- 
fare of the country came first in all his 
considerations. In a manner of speak- 
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ing, Jonn was a model Congressman. 
He commanded respect from all, was firm 
in his convictions, and effective in his 
work. He has left some big shoes to be 
filled. 


To the widow and family I extend my 
deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 


Lew Douglas and Barry Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Lewis W. 
Douglas has long served his country, 
first as a Congressman from Arizona, 
then as Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and finally as Ambassador to 
Great Britain. He is also a longtime 
friend of my fellow Arizonan, the Repub- 
lican nominee for President, 

Often in the past Mr. Douglas, though 
a Democrat, has backed the presidential 
nominees of the Republican Party. I 
recall, for example, that he supported 
Thomas Dewey in 1948, General Eisen- 
hower in 1952, and again in 1956, ana 
Richard Nixon in 1960. Now, in 1964, 
despite his warm friendship for the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, Lewis Douglas has 
announced his opposition to the Repub- 
lican nominee and his support for Presi- 
dent Johnson. 


Knowing that Mr. Douglas’ decision 
will be of interest to my colleagues, under 
unanimous consent I include at this 
point in my remarks an editorial from 
the Arizona Daily Star of Wednesday, 
August 12, commenting on it: 

Lew DOUGLAS AND BARRY GOLDWATER 

When Lewis W. Douglas, former Budget 
Director, Ambassador to Great Britain, and 
Arizona Congressman, published a statement 
Monday morning opposing the election of 
Banay Gopwarer to the Presidency, he op- 
posed a man whom he supported for election 
to the Senate. He opposed an old friend, 
Both were born and reared in Arizona, 

Mr. Douglas gave as his basic reason for 
opposition one that is shared by possibly 
many thousands of Barry's friends, who 
would vote for him again for Senator, but not 
for President. ‘The reason can be summed up 
in two words: Foreign policy, 

Banky’s foreign policy can be labeled fairly 
an Air Force foreign policy that fundamen- 
tally calls for the destruction of communism 
by destroying the Soviet Union. Prior to his 
nomination, Barry made this reasonably ap- 
parent in a long, detailed statement, in which 
he outlined his policy. It called for the 
revitalization of NATO and the imposition of 
a worldwide economic boycott of the Soviet 
Union. It called for making demands on 
the Soviet Union to abdicate from the east- 
ern satellites, thereby liberating them, under 
the penalty of suffering the blockade and 
ultimately war. 

‘The Republican platform reflects this same 
policy. It calls for the unification of Ger- 
many and the liberation of the satellites. Of 
course, Republican apologists will explain 
that the platform means peaceful liberation, 
which is like saying churning sour milk will 
not make butter, Since when has there been 
a peaceful liberation? 
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This is a matter that the American people 
should take seriously, because it involves, as 
Mr. Douglas made plain, the fate of modern 
civilization itself. The Republican platform 
makes demands that can be won only by 
war. It sets up ideals for which we fought 
we fought two World Wars and a minor one 
in Korea, and now are fighting another minor 
one in Vietnam. ‘The Republicans made 
these promises of liberation deliberately in 
the hope of winning the big Polish, Czech, 
Hungarian, and Baltic votes, located in cities 
like Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Buf- 
falo. 

‘Those Republicans who have Barry's ear, 
like former Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
and others, favor this dangerous policy. Mr. 
Nixon made that plain in an article by him 
in the Saturday Evening Post earlier in the 
year, 

‘The complete absence of anyone in the 
Goldwater camp with the stature that would 
command respect as Secretary of State, adds 
to the danger. 

Old friends have a right to differ when it 
comes to policies involving the very fate, not 
only of our Nation, but of civilization itself. 
Arizona should be proud of the accomplish- 
ments of Barry GoLpwaren; but that should 
not mean that when he champions such a 
reckless foreign policy, they should vote for 
him for President. 


Discretionary Authority To Fire Gov- 
ernment Employees Threatens Merit 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the statement of 
John F. Griner, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs during its hearings on 
the bill to amend the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961. 

I have long been interested in the is- 
sues involved in the employment policies 
of the U.S. Government. Mr. Griner’s 
testimony centers on a controversial ac- 
tion in this field: the grant to the Admin- 
istrator of the AID of the power to dis- 
miss employees without observing the 
procedures of redress contained in the 
Veterans’ Preference Act and the Lloyd- 
La Follette Act. 

Mr. Griner bases his protest on grounds 
of principle and sound policy. The pro- 
vision violates the merit system of the 
career civil service while severely threat- 
ening the morale of all the employees of 
this Federal agency. Mr. Griner con- 
cludes by suggesting a means of achiev- 
ing the desired reduction of forces which 
would prejudice neither the principles 
nor practice of the Government's system 
of employment. 

It is to be noted that the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee voted 16 to 6 to 
delete from the bill the power to dismiss 
civil service employees, but that such au- 
thority is unfortunately contained in the 
Senate version. Because of the great 
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importance of the issues involved in this 

controversy, I insert Mr. Griner’s state- 

ment into the RECORD: 

STATEMENT oF JonN F. GRINER, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION or GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES, TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN Arrams, on HR. 10502, a BLL To 
‘AMEND THE FOREIGN Assistance Act or 1961 


‘The proposal to grant the Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development 
discretionary power to dismiss employees at 
will is a shocking attempt to undermine the 
career civil service system. 

‘Adoption of the proposed legislative au- 
thority to dismiss AID employees, with no 
redress but a pro forma appeal to that 
Agency, would be an inexcusable breach of 
faith endangering the employment status 
and ignoring the basic rights of the many 
competent and dedicated career civil service 
employees presently employed. 

Determining who would be designated for 
such summary dismissal would be accom- 
plished by applying a selection-out proce- 
dure, heretofore applied to certain employees 
overseas, to the nearly 3,000 employees at its 
Washington headquarters. It has, however, 
been applied to employees in the career For- 
eign Service in an entirely different manner 
and under markedly different employment 
requirements, 

The summary firing authority to be 
granted the President, and through him, the 
Administrator of AID, as set forth in HR, 
10502, Is in the opinion of the American Ped- 
eration of Government Employees a proposal 
which would seriously endanger the integrity 
of the civil service system. The pending 
amendments in that bill to the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 provide neither economy 
nor improvement to the administration of 
the foreign aid program, 

We believe this proposal to fire employees 
in this manner is completely unwarranted 
and fundamentally dangerous to the efficient 
operation of the foreign assistance program. 

‘That the proposal is not only dangerous, 
but obviously unwarranted, 1s evidenced by 
the apparent fact that AID employees with 
almost no exception meet the existing stand- 
ards for efficient performance of their duties. 

‘They are plainly meeting the requirement 
of the performance rating system or they 
could be fired for unsatist ‘work, and 
they are of course not failing so badly that 
they could be separated for cause. That 
leaves one other criterion—acceptable level 
of competence. Departmental employees of 
AID meet this criterion so nearly completely 
that tt has been reported in the press that 
the Agency has within the last year denied 
a within-grade increase to only one of its 
1,400 classified civil service employees at its 
‘Washington headquarters. 

There is but one remaining method, to 
mark them for dismissal by some arbitrary 
method, with the Agency setting the stand- 
‘ards, determining who does or does not meet 
them, and then acting as the appellate nu- 
thority and rendering a decision with respect 
to its own action. 

‘Those of us who haye fought for the im- 
provement and preservation of a career civil 
service system which has for its very foun- 
dation the right of the individual to be 
proved unworthy of a civil service Job by 
facts and by nothing but facts, cannot accept 
the substitution of a drumhead proceedings, 
‘with all {ts opportunity for personal favorit- 
ism and political chicanery, for sound prin- 
ciples of a true merit system. 

We of the AFGE are appalled at the at- 
tempt to broaden the arbitrary power vested 
in the Administrator of predecessor agen- 
cles to AID in 1953 and again in 1961, In 
neither Instance did the circumvention of 
the long-established rights of Federal em- 
ployees accomplish the promised improve- 
ment in the administration of the Agency. 
‘As so often happens in such a situation, the 
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bungling individuals who were to administer 
this authority were protected in positions of 
management or as those who were favored 
by management. 

‘The very wording of the proposed new sub- 
section. 625(J) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
reveals its obviously dangerous threat to the 
merit system. It would grant this summary 
authority to dismiss employees “notwith- 
standing any other provision of this or any 
other law.” Those who are to be affected 
would be “any person employed or assigned 
to perform duties pursuant to this Act.” 
‘There is the further stipulation that the au- 
thority would not apply to persons with 
general schedule appointments of GS-12 or 
below, Foreign Service Reserve appointments 
of class 5 or below, or Foreign Service Staff 
appointments of class 3 or below. 

‘One wonders if this mention of limited 
application of the dismissal authority might 
one day be removed from the legislation if 
enacted, leaving it applicable to “any per- 
son employed or assigned to perform duties 
pursuant to this Act.” 

Neither the limitation as to type of ap- 
polntment or grade, nor the further stipula- 
tion to separate no more than 200 employees 
within a 2-year period, at the rate of 100 
a year, removes the demoralizing and com- 
pletely unacceptable character e this pro- 
posal. 


Similar authority in the past, to release 
from employment at will certain oversea 
employees, forecast the trend which repeti- 
tion of such summary action will take, this 
time in relation to employees at the Wash- 
ington headquarters of AID. Before, it re- 
sulted in capable employees leaving the 
Agency voluntarily, because they refused to 
work under such unsettling conditions, 
Others recruited for jobs in the Agency lost 
Interest in its mission because they were 
unable to foresee a stable career in an orga- 
nization having such an unenviable record 
for mistreating capable personnel. Others 
hesitate to take the initiative and make de- 
cisions for which they may risk dismissal 
because of an error of judgment. 

‘The proposed. amendment to the 1961 act 
would almost double the number of em- 
ployees affected by the selectlon-out pro- 
cedure, In 1961 it was made to apply to 
employees overseas who at present number 
about 4,400. Of this number, approxi- 
mately half are career civil service employ- 
ees serving in a deferred status as Foreign 
Service or Foreign Service Reserve employ- 
ees. The amendment would extend cov- 
erage to nearly 3,000 departmental 
employees—serving at the Washington 
headquarters—who are mostly career civil 
service employees. 

‘The ultimate objective is a net reduc- 
tion of 1,200 employees, mostly overseas, 
according to the Administrator. Summary 
firing authority will provide the first cut of 
200. Another 100 will be selected-out, 50 
in each of 2 years, according to Mr, Bell, 
But the bill places no limit on the number 
who might be affected. Most of the re- 
maining 900 will be oversea employees, 
An unknown number will be lopped off the 
2,800 or so career civil service employees in 
Washington. The majority of these will be 
replaced, making a gross reduction greater 
than 1,200. 

‘The selection-out procedure proposed for 
releasing from the Agency employees no 
longer desired is patently incompatible with 
a career civil service, despite the fact it 
has been characterized by the AID Admin- 
istrator as “an orderly, systematic, and con~ 
tinuing method for separating marginal 
employees of AID.” In the language of 
H.R. 10502, separations would be accom- 
plished by authority "to prescribe by reg- 
ulation standards or other criteria for main- 
taining adequate performance levels.” 

‘Those who failed, or were adjudged to 
have failed, to meet these nebulous stand- 
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ards would be separated “subject to an ap- 
propriate administrative appeal.” An wd- 
ministrative appeal in such a situation is 
Jess than meaningless, for why would man- 
agement by the wildest flight of imagination 
be expected to change a decision when such 
& change would be an admission of faulty 


judgment? 

To quote the AID Administrator in his 
testimony before this committee on 
March 24: 


“It Ís not the employee whose perform- 
ance 1s so deficient that he can be separated 
for cause which hurts this program. Rather, 
it is the marginal employee, who in compar- 
ison to other employees engaged in similar 
work fails to maintain high standards of 
performance. * * * The selection-out nu- 
thority we now have is used under proce- 
dures which insure affected employees of 
careful evaluations of thelr work and ap- 
propriate rights of appeal, And this would, 
of course, be true of the new authority we 
are requesting.” 

‘The very sense of this attempt to explain 
the selection-out authority evidences the In- 
Justice 1t would cause and its misapplication 
‘under circumstances which are ccmpletely 
alien from those under which it is applied 
to other groups of AID personnel. The in- 
dividual who enters the service as a Foreign 
Service Reserve Officer or Foreign Service 
Officer enters with the knowledge and expec- 
tation of having to prove himself at stated 
intervals or be selected-out of the service, 

‘This Foreign Service employee is fortified 
in this preselection process by regular peri- 
odie training which prepares him for ulti- 
mate selection as a career-service ambassador. 
‘The system parallels that of the military 
service. In the Army, the junior officer 
receives the benefit of training which enyi- 
sions him as a potential general, 

‘This type of progression from a lower to a 
higher rank ís vastly different in ite con- 
cept and objective from that of the regular 
civil service into which the selection-out 
process is being introduced by AID manage- 
ment. It represents an attempt to super- 
impose the procedure of one upon another 
to which it is totally unsuited. In the 
Forelgn Service system, rank is attached to 
the person. ‘The FSO-8 person may be per- 
forming responsible duties at a U.S. embassy 
‘abroad, or he may be performing glorified 
Clerical duties. In either instance, he is an 
FSO-8, 

‘The employee in GS-18 maintains that 
grade only so long as he performs duties 
which are measurably comparable to those 
which a classification standard recognizes 
as characteristic of that grade level. If 
duties of significant importance are removed 
from a position classified as a GS-13, the 
position must be reduced in grade, The in- 
dividual is the incumbent of a new position 
classified in a lower grade. Under classifica~ 
tion, rank attaches to the position, never to 
the incumbent. 

The Administrator of AID indicated at 
the hearing on March 24 that this legisla- 
tion was being requested "to separate a m- 
ited number of senior personnel in the next 
2 years.” He added that “it is imperative 
that we have some flexibility in determina- 
tions of key managerial and top technical 
Personnel.” Then he added the astonishing ` 
‘statement that “nt these levels” (above GS- 
12, for example) “use of standard, existing 
authorities in making changes frequently 
result in elimination of the better employ- 
ees.” 

The fact is that the senior employee is 
the older person who, despite his good rec- 
ord, is very likely to be selected-out because 
the evaluation panels are certain to lay heavy 
emphasis on the total potential of the per- 
son under scrutiny. Obviously the total po- 
tential of the individual who Is 35 years old 
is greater than that of the person who is aged 
65. But is his potential contribution to 
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the success here and now as great as that of 
the 55-year-old? ‘That is the question which 
is neither considered nor answered. 

If the true purpose of this proposed au- 
thorigation is to reduce personnel in these 
upper grades by 100 each year for 2 years, it 
can be accomplished easily and without ir- 
reparable damage to employee morale by tak- 
ing advantage of attrition, The current at- 
trition rate for AID is 22 percent. AID 
ployees who are members of the Amorican 
Federation of Government Employees have 
asked management to use the attrition meth- 
od to & greater extent in accomplishing the 
final gonl of reducing personnel by a net re- 
duction of 1,200 employees, 

‘There are certain segments of AID per- 
sonnel which may be reduced in number 
without additional authority and without 
even resorting to the so-called “existing 
authorities” which frequently result “in the 
elimination of the better employees,” to use 
the Administrator's words, 

First, there are more than 200 policymak- 
ing positions which are subject to summary 
firing authority. So far as responsibility for 
present ineptness and past mismanagement is 
concerned, some of these positions could be 
reviewed with enormous benefit to the future 
functioning of AID. 7 

Then about one-half of all Foreign Service 
employees in AID have only limited appoint- 
ments. Since 1958, the Agency has been in 
such a constant turmoll of reorganization 
and changing program objectives, that no 
Foreign Service probationary appointments 
have been converted from the required Initial 
time-limited appointment to permanent ap- 
pointment, Hundreds of competent and ex- 
perlenced oversea employees have been un- 
Justly kept for years without any job rights 
Bo far as seniority or veterans’ preference are 
concerned. These employees are currently 
being terminated without benefit of comi- 
petitive rights, 

Another group that may be, and is being, 
reduced without additional authority con- 
sists of Foreign Service and regular civil serv- 
ice employees with full career status, with 
and without veterans’ preference. They can 
be reached by the standard reduction-in- 
force procedure. Inasmuch as changing pro- 
gram implementation involves the contract- 
ing of most of the work done by this group, 
hundreds of them will lose their jobs, 

‘There is still another group the size of 
which may be reduced without added au- 
thority—the hundreds of oversea indigenous 
employees who can be separated with reln- 
tively little effort. 

Lastly, any employee in the Foreign Serv- 
ice or regular civil service may be separated 
Yor cause. If manngament is doing {ts job 
many of the so-called marginal employees 
could well fall within this category, for 
scarcely any employee who Is failing to meet 
desirable standards is falling completely, 
The degree by which he is falling short may 
well support specific charges. 

‘There are all these possible means of sepa- 
rating employees—only 100 employees in a 
single year—if AID management will only 
face up to {ts responsibilities and be willing 
to put down in black and white specific rea- 
sons—or charges, if you plense—to indicate 
Why certain individuals should be removed 
from the payroll. Itis the studied reluctance 
to be specific which surrounds and character- 
izes this whole request for additional legis- 
lative authority that causes suspicion of the 
sincerity of purpose. 

‘There is the implied, if not stated, in- 
sinuation that the inefficient employee can- 
not be fired. Last year more than 9,000 
civil service employees were discharged. 
‘This included those who were dismissed for 
ineficiency, misconduct, delinquency or 
other serious cause, During the 10-year 
Period ending with calendar year 1963, 129,- 
865 civil service employees were discharged 
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for cause, or an ayerage of 12,087 a year. 
‘Thus, it is possible to fire a civil service em- 
ployee under present law. 

‘The critical danger to the existence of the 
civil service system implied in this pro- 
posal to authorize AID to fire employees in 
summary fashion is more than a remote 
possibility. It has been the history of this 
Agency to obtain and use in a highly in- 
equitable manner authority to reduce its 
personnel without regard to established pro- 
cedures, First, in the Reor tion Plan 
No. 7 of 1953 which established the Foreign 
Operations Administration, and later in the 
act of 1961 (Public Law 87-195), which pro- 
vided for the establishment of AID, this 
authority to separate personnel at will was 
granted, 

‘The requested authority requires no pres- 
entation of charges or of any facts whatso- 
ever for each separation. The denial of 
rights to an appeal other than to the same 
management that instigates the separation 
offers another example of discriminatory pro- 
cedure adopted in the mistaken Intent to 
apply special procedures to an agency of 
Government claiming exemption to standard 
procedures because of its role in foreign pol- 
icy and its involvement: in national security. 
Such an exemption voids the laws protecting 
employees from arbitrary and capricious dis- 
missal. 

Federal employees have struggled long and 
diligently to achieve the protection they 
have been given by a succession of laws from 
Just such irresponsible treatment, First, the 
Lioyd-La Follette Act of 1912 provided “That 
no person in the classified service of the 
United States shall be removed therefrom 
except for such cause as will promote the 
efficiency of the service and for reasons given 
in writing.” Additional procedural safe- 
guards assured further protection. 

In 1948 that law was amended to give the 
employee unjustifiably suspended or removed 
from the Federal payroll retroactive compen- 
sation for the period he was off the employ- 
ment roll, ‘The Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944 provided that military preference as 
well as tenure of employment, length of 
service, and efficiency ratings must be given 
“due effect” in releasing employees from 
the civil service. This gave rise to the re- 
duction-in-force procedure which has pro- 
vided an orderly method for cutting down 
employment volume. 

‘The Performance Rating Act and the re- 
quirement in the Salary Reform Act of 1962, 
that a classified employee must display an 
‘acceptable level of competence, provide fur- 
ther available procedures for evaluating the 
work record of an employee. 

All of this protective procedural and 
evaluation machinery is swept into the dis- 
card for the employees who will be affected 
by this bill, That there are to be but 200 in 
upper grade levels over a 2-year period mat- 
ters little. If that provision is intended to be 
reassurance that only “deadwood” among the 
personnel will be dismissed or that perhaps 
fewer than 200 will be fired, it 1s only a hol- 
low and meaningless assurance, Only the 
gullible would believe that the attempt to 
seek exceptions from established equitable 
dismissal procedures will end with the pas- 
sage of H.R. 10502. 

HR. 10502 is in my opinion but a further, 
redoubled and violent attack on the civil 
service merit system. When similar arbi- 
trary authority was vested in the administra- 
tor of predecessor agencies to the Agency for 
International Development, great benefits 
and improvements in management were 
promised. Though summary firing of per- 
sonnel took place, no noticeable improve- 
ment in the administration of the agency 
occurred. If anything, it only made matters 
worse. 

‘The amendments to the Foreign Assistance 
Act contained in H.R. 10502 are, in the view 
of the American Federation of Government 
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Employees, unwarranted and dangerous to 
the efficient operation of the foreign aid 
program, They provide neither economy nor 
improvement to its administration. The 
harm which will result in undermining em- 
ployee morale is too costly at a time when 
possible elimination of waste and Inefficiency 
are of paramount need. 

My organization recommends the elimina- 
tion of subsection 625(J) as well as the pro 
posed rewording of subsection 625(e). 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for scheduling 
my appearance before this committee, 


Self-Employed Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wall Street Journal of Tuesday, 
August 4, 1964. The contents of this 
article is proof that we need to give fur- 
ther consideration to this worthwhile 
piece of legislation. 

‘The article follow: 
RETIREMENT PLANS FOR SELF-EMPLOYED FAIL 

‘To WiN Pavor Despire TAX-SAVING ASPECT 

* (By Ralph E. Winter) 

Bosron.—Selling tax savings and security 
is more difficult than it sounds, 

At least that's the result so far of the self- 
employed retirement program authorized 
nearly 2 years ago by Congress. The pro- 
gram, set up by the so-called Smathers-Keogh. 
law, provides some tax concessions for people 
who work for themselves comparable to those 
long available for corporation employees, 

The word from many banks, insurance 
companies, and mutual funds authorized to 
sell the self-employed pension trusts: ‘They 
barely have got off the ground, ‘The con- 
sensus is that sales won't pick up signif- 
cantly until the law is changed to sweeten 
the program. 

‘The new law provides that a self-employed 
person may put as much as 10 percent of his 

income, up to $2,500 a year, into an approved 
retirement trust and deduct half his con- 
tribution from taxable income; tax deducti- 
ble contributions for corporation employees 
generally can be more generous. Earnings 
of the approved trusts themselves aren't sub- 
Ject to Federal income tax. Beneficiaries of 
Such trusts—whether employees or self-em- 
Pployed—owe no tax until retirement benefits 
are received, usually in a lower tax bracket. 
FEW THOUSAND SUBSCRIBE 

Only a few thousand of an estimated 9 mil- 
Hon self-employed—such as doctors, account- 
ants, lawyers, sign painters, and shopkeep- 
ers—and their employees eligible for tax sav- 
ings under the act have subscribed to the 
new plans, a Wall Street Journal survey indt- 
cates. Many people who are eligible don't 
think the law offers enough savings to make 
Participation worthwhile or don't under- 
stand what benefits the relatively compli- 
cated program provides, officials of financial 
institutions say- 

Many financial institutions don't think 
much of the program, either. Some haven't 
bothered to set up basic plans under the 
new law. Others set up the model plans but 
aren't making much of an effort to sell them. 
Only a few institutions are actively pushing 
the program with appreciable success, 
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Some of the apathy is due to the plans’ 
newness. ‘The legislation was passed in Oc- 
tober 1962, but the Internal Renvue Service 
didn’t issue its clarifying rulings until a year 
later. Many institutions didn’t get their 
model plans approved until December of last 
year, giving them only a few weeks to pro- 
mote them as a medium for 1963 tax savings. 

AMA ESTABLISHES TRUST 

Flagging initial interest also is reported by 
some Professional organizations that set up 
thelr own retirement plans for members. In 
Chicago, a spokesman for the American Med- 
ical Association said a Keogh-type plan it es- 
tablished for member doctors last fall 
initially encountered limited interest by 
physicians, But since the AMA began dis- 
tributing a 27-minute color film on the plan 
several weeks ago for use by State and local 
medical societies, interest has picked up, the 
spokesman said. About 4,100 doctors and 
their employees so far have signed up under 
the AMA trust, which currently hes assets of 
about $9 million. 

Retirement plan sponsors say few people 
want to think about current-year taxes, even 
tax savings, early in the year. They expect 
better response in November and December 
when self-employed people have a better 
estimate of their 1964 earnings and start 
worrying about taxes. 

A few institutions, mainly mutual funds, 
that got their sales programs into gear be- 
fore the end of 1963 reported good sales in 
November and December. “We sold 717 
plans last year, with deposits totaling more 
than $14 million, and most of the sales 
were in December,” says John D. Wilson, vice 
president, Vance, Sanders & Co., Boston mu- 
tual fund distributors. In the first half of 
this year, 146 plans were started, “but we 
don't expect a rush until November and 
December," he adds, 

“The main reason the plans haven't grown 
faster is that many people don't understand 
them,” Mr, Wilson says. “Now that we havo 
a clear picture of the law we are able to 
explain it to our customers, and many of 
them are showing interest.” 

ANOTHER OPTIMISTIC CONCERN 


Also optimistic is Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc., Minneapolis, the Nation’s larg- 
est mutual fund distributor, which has sold 
about 490 plans, taking in $875,000 in con- 
tributions. “We expect them to grow im- 
measurably,” spokesman says. 

Yet even the concerns that consider their 
self-employed retirement programs relatively 
successful take in only a minute portion of 
their total revenues from the plans, But 
some other institutions don’t think the plans 
ere worth setting up at all, 

“We haven't had any indication from our 
dealers that there is any demand for a self- 
employed retirement program," says a spokes- 
man for the $1.3 billion Fidelity group of 
mutual funds. “We feel that there are so 
many problems associated with the plans 
and we'd be talking about such small sums 
of money that we haven't felt an urge to 
start one.” 

A poll by the Institute of Life Insurance 
disclosed that as of the end of 1963, life in- 
surance companies had sold only 1,500 plans 
and received $2.5 million in deposits. This 
has undoubtedly risen in the past 6 months 
and is likely to gain more as insurance plans 
become better known, industry sources say. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., for 
instance had 166 plans in force June 30, up 
from 76 at year-end. 

Prudential Insurance Co, of America, 
which has sold 376 Keogh-type plans so far, 
predicts a spurt in its sales since the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission has ap- 
proved its plan to sell variable annuity plans 
to groups of self-employed people. The 
funds will be invested in common stocks, and 
benefits will vary with investment results, 
‘unlike insurance programs that pay a fixed 
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income, “Some national associations are 
waiting to start such programs," Prudential 
says. 

BANKS MAKE LITTLE PROGRESS 

Banks haven't made much progress with 
the plans to date either. “We have three or 
four self-employed retirement accounts at 
present, But the plans aren't terribly entic- 
ing,” says a major New England Bank, 

Some institutions set up retirement plans 
only because they think it will help them 
gain other types of business. 

“Most banks say their plans seem rather a 
disappointment to date, and we don’t think 
ours is going to be In great demand either,” 
says National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
which will begin offering Keogh-type plans 
this month. “But we are a full-service bank, 
and this is one of the services we think we 
ought to offer. Our major interest is getting 
à foot in the door for estate planning," says a 
trust officer. “When you're talking to doc- 
tors about a retirement trust, one thing 
leads to another and the first thing you know 
you're talking estate planning.” 

Plan sponsors almost unanimously report 
that physicians are their best customers. 
"Doctors far outnumber everyone else taking 
out the plans," says Keystone Custodian 
Funds, Inc., Boston. “Lawyers are second, 
but they are miles behind.” Dentists and 
manufacturers’ representatives usually fol- 
low in third and fourth places. Then come 
a broad scattering of the self-employed, 
ranging from marriage counselors to monu- 
ment letterers. 

The greatest handicap in selling the plans 
1s the provision that only half the contri- 
bution to the pension plan is tax-deductible, 
finance men say. Representative KEOGH, 
Democrat, of New York, who sponsored the 
original bill, has introduced an amendment 
to make the total contribution deductible 
from taxable income. The House Ways and 
Means Committee, however, has completed 
its major tax legislation for this congres- 
sional session, so the amendment isn't con- 
sidered likely to make any headway this year. 

‘The rule requiring that any self-employed 
person wishing to take part in the program 
must set up plans for his employees has 
also discouraged some people from partici- 
pating. Under the law, the employer must 
make a contribution for each employee who 
has worked for him 3 years or more propor- 
tionate to his own contribution. For ex- 
ample, a lawyer contributing 10 percent of 
his income must make a contribution equal 
to 10 percent of his secretary's salary if she 
has worked for him 3 years or more. 


Turn Down the Sex Lever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
’ Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
somewhat surprising and enormously en- 
couraging to read in the Washington 
Post of August 14, 1964, that there ap- 
pears to be a turning away from today's 
permissive attitude toward obscenity in 
publications to a period when some re- 
straint will be imposed upon unlimited 
circulation of sex-oriented and sex-laden 
pornographic literature. 

Mr. Arnold Gingrich, founder and 
publisher of Esquire magazine—than 
whom no one should be better informed 
on this subject—made this point in a 
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discussion yesterday at the Georgetown 
University Writers’ Conference. 

Mr. Gingrich predicted a puritan 
revolution and I am sure that we would 
not want matters to come to such an ex- 
treme pass, but we would be satisfied 
to have a return to more responsible 
standards. Undoubtedly, the germs of 
dissolution lie in a continuation of our 
present tendency as has been demon- 
strated throughout history and other 
civilizations, 

The article embodying Mr. Gingrich’s 
talk follows: 

Sex Book Era SEEN SHIFTING TO Purrry 

‘The saturation point has been reached in 
our present literary phase, and it will be 
followed by a puritan revolution in litera- 
ture, the founder and publisher of Esquire 
magazine predicted yesterday. 

“The past three decades have seen our 
taste in literature become so all-permissive 
that what was once obscene Is now routine,” 
Arnold Gingrich said. 

“I believe there is a place for everything, 
in literature as in life. * * * But the liberty 
that was assured and safeguarded” for the 
artist's freedom of expression, “has degener- 
ated into a license,” he said. 

“Under our freedom of expression, which 
is quite proper, we have overdone sex. It's 
become so common now in our books that 
it’s lost ita scarcity value, In a measurable 
length of time we'll find a revulsion by the 
reading public against all the endless clini- 
cal detail,” he asserted, 

LONELY PROPHET 

Gingrich, speaking to about 50 aspiring 
authors at the Georgetown University Writ- 
ers Conference, said he feels like a very lonely 
prophet on a subject “which I cheerfully ad- 
mit I've become more than a little hipped 
on in these last few years." 

Gingrich predicted a puritan revolution 
in literature, “and I mean literature in every 
sense of the word—hardbound, softbound, 
periodic and permanent—in other words, the 
‘written word when used to amuse, entertain, 
or enlighten—as opposed to its use either 
merely to inform or instruct." 

“We're going to see a complete revulsion, 
followed by a complete reversal of taste in 
our literary fashions.” 

Gingrich said the revolution could take 
place anywhere from 30 months to 30 years. 
TOO MUCH OF ANYTHING 

“Too much of anything goes against na- 
ture,” he said. “Maybe I'm too quick to con- 
Jure up a vision of summer from the sight 
of one swallow, but in this paradoxical age, 
I still wouldn't be too surprised to see the 
Vogue of a Grace Metallous followed by that 
of à Louisa May Alcott—or even of a Fran- 
olga; Gagan followed. by x Jane’ Austan,” he 

id. 

In responding to Gingrich's remarks, 
Georgetown Professor Riley Hughes, director 
of the conference, sald, "I too look for- 
ward * * * to a world in which Playboy 
(magazine) will become wholesome, and Jack 
and Jill a collector's item for sophisticates.” 


The Suwannee County Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I had the privilege of attending one of 


1964 


the sessions of the National Association 
of Counties held at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel to hear a county official of one of 
the counties I have the honor to repre- 
sent, speak on the progress which the 
people of his county have made, work- 
ing together and developing natural 
resources, 

The Suwannee County story is a great 
story, because it is an American story. 
In County Commissioner Lamar Han- 
cock, the people of that county had 
chosen an able spokesman to deliver the 
message. I wish it were possible to have 
him repeat that speech on the floor of 
the House, for it is a good story. It is 
a story of people working together, of 
county pride and community spirit, it 
is an American story in the finest tradi- 
tion. 

I take pride in having it reprinted here 
for the information of my colleagues in 
the Congress of the United States. 

County Commissioner Hancock's re- 
marks follow: 

‘Tue SUWANNEE COUNTY STORY 


It is indeed a pleasure and a privilege to 
be invited to appear before this group today. 
‘The people of Suwannee County, Fia, have 
asked me to convey their thanks and appre- 
ciation for the recognition you have afforded 
our county, 

I was asked to present the Suwannee 
County Story to this group of dedicated 
elected county officials in the hope that some- 
thing of a constructive nature might be 
learned by relating the resulta of a deter- 
mined effort on the part of the people of 
Suwannee County to better themselves 
economically. 

To begin this story, I must tell you where 
our amall but progressive county of approxi- 
mately 17,000 people is located, We are 1 
half way between the thriving and booming 
city of Jacksonville on our east and the 
capital city of Tallahassee on our west, Our 
town of Live Oak on U.S. 90 is our county 
Seat. Our county derived tts name from the 
historic old Suwannee River which has been 
made famous by Stephen Foster's immortal 
song. We are bound on three sides by this 
beautiful, meandering stream with its nu- 
merous clear, cool springs, and its tree laden 
banks. Years before civilization came to our 
county the banks of this river were favorite 
camping grounds of the Indians. They 
hunted and fished up and down the length 
of this river. ‘Today arrowheads of long ago 
Spent arrows can still be found in abundance 
along these same shores. This river's nat- 
Ural beauty is not surpassed by any stream 
in this country of ours. A boat ride down 
this paradise is never forgotten. You can 
almost hear and see the Indians of bygone 
days among the hardwood trees that abound 
on each side. Remnants of boats sunk dur- 
ing the Civil War can still be clearly seen 
lying on, the bottom of some of the crystal- 
Clear springs. 

From a wilderness beginning Suwannee 
County was born in 1858. Settlers moved 
in, and by the sweat of their brow they began 
to clear and till the soll that provided them 
With a living. Sawmills played an important 
Part in the economy of Suwannee County, 
beginning around the first of this century. 
‘Until a few years ago our little county limped 
along like so many other small, rural counties 
throughout America, Farmers produced 
crops and the merchants sold them supplies. 
Then things began to happen in our county 
and this is when the Suwannee County story 
I came to tell you began. 

No county can grow and prosper unless 
leaders of the community and elected officials 
Provide the leadership necessary to stimulate 
each and every individual into actively par- 
ticipating In all worthwhile endeavors. Once 
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elected county officials and community lead- 
ers show a Willingness to assume the re- 
sponsibility of providing the initiative and 
Incentlye necessary to carry any farsighted 
program to a successful conclusion there are 
no bounds to what can be accomplished. 
‘Too often elected officials are willing to ful- 
fill only the duties and responsibilities of the 
office to which they were elected. This is 
not right, They should be willing to partici- 
pate fully in all worthwhile programs for the 
betterment of their community and county, 
A county will reflect the type of political 
leadership existing within its boundaries. 
Show me a county that is standing still, and 
I will show you elected officials that are 
sitting down. Show me a county that is on 
the move, making progress economically, 
culturally, and spiritually, and I will point 
with pride to elected officials that are going 
beyond the duties and responsibilities of 
their office in providing effective and sensible 
leadership to their taxpaying citizens. 

‘The greatest crime an elected county of- 
cial can commit against his fellow poli- 
ticians and bis constituents is to sit around 
and complain about the unrewarding and 
aggravating requirements of his office, He 
should be proud to have the opportunity to 
Justify the trust and confidence his fellow 
‘Americans placed in him. I know all of us 
get tired of hearing politics referred to as 
something unbecoming and below the dignity 
of some of our citizens, Well, I for one, am 
proud to be a politician, even though it is in 
a small position in a small north Florida 
county, I defend the word “politics” every 
time I have the opportunity, and I hope each 
of you here today do too, We owe it to our 
cities, our counties, our Nation, and above 
all, to our young people to defend the sin- 
cere and dedicated public servants without 
whom there would be no United States of 
America. We should do everything in our 
power to rid ourselves of officeholders that 
cause all of us to be sometimes referred to 
as dirty politicians, I believe that the people 
of Suwannee County, Fla., hold their elected 
officials in the highest regard, and I am proud 
to be one of them. 

‘We, in Suwannee County, urge our young 
people to participate in and become involved 
in local politics. Without local politics there 
would be no Suwannee County story. 

Thero is no reason every county in the 
‘United States can’t have a story of progress 
and accomplishments to tell the world. Too 
often the small, rural counties look to their 
big brother counties for leadership. We can 
show the way to our big brother counties if 
wo will only put forth the effort in the 
typical red-blooded American way. 

‘The progress Suwannee County has made 
during the past several years is the result of 
unprecedented effort, cooperation, enthu- 
siasm, determination, application, and hard 
work on the part of people sincerely inter- 
ested in providing a better way of life for 
each and every citizen of our county. 

Such programs as the livestock promotion 
project that was initiated in 1963 and sched- 
uled to last for 5 years are designed to create 
countywide participation, initiative, incen- 
tive, and economic benefits. It is a program 
in which every man, woman, and child in 
Suwannee County can participate. It is a 
program of the people, by the people, and 
for the people of Suwannee County. Spe- 
cifically, its purpose is to Increase the income 
from livestock from $5 million per year to $10 
million per year within 5 years. Briefly, 1t 
works this way. Merchants and other inter- 
ested persons have by voluntary means made 
$5,000 avallable per year for a period of 5 
years to be used as prizes for those farmers 
making the most improvement in thelr live- 
stock. No cash awards are made, The money 
is used to purchase prize livestock that is 
given to the winners, We have the land, the 
grass, the grain, and the people necessary to 
carry this program to a successful conclusion. 
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‘This program is sponsored by the chamber of 
commerce. 

‘There are oyer 1,000 people in our county 
actively working on and through committees 
set up by the steering committee of the rural 
areas development council. Among these 
people are bankers, clergymen, businessmen, 
farmers, housewives, and interested elected 
county officials. They are all working in 
close harmony with a determination that 
can only result in better community rele- 
tions, a thriving economy, and pride of ac- 
complishment. People working together for 
the purpose of providing a better way of life 
can usually forget their petty differences, 
thelr resentments, and thelr frustrations 
when they see the rewards made available 
to their partners in success. The people of 
Suwannee County are such partners, 

We have found that programs designed for 
the participation of great numbers of poo- 
ple usually result in the greatest success, 

A few years ago farmers in our county 
were encouraged to grow additional acres 
of corn, using the latest recommended ap- 
plications of fertilizer and techniques in 
tilling and harvesting. Prizes were awarded 
to those farmers having the highest per- 
acre yields, ‘This has resulted in yields as 
high as 100 bushels per acre and has Suwan- 
nee County in second place in the State as 
to number of acres planted in corn. This 
increased grain production paved the way 
for us to rank second in swine production int 
the State, and it goes hand in hand with 
our livestock promotion project. It is esti- 
mated this increase in corn production -has 
added some $4 million to our economy. 
Such projects as this have resulted in huge 
storage bins being erected and employment 
of additional people to man these bins. 
Both privately owned and cooperatively 
owned facilities have come into being as a 
result of such constructive and beneficial 
programs. 

Although our income from tobacco has 
leveled off to a probably permanent figure 
we are still proud of the fact that we are 
the largest Flue-cured tobacco producing 
county in our State, Our annual income 
from tobacco averages approximately $5 mil- 


. This fact was 
one of the primary reasons efforts were made 
to make our economy a more diversified one. 
It was felt that we should take better ad- 
vantage of our great potential and capitalize 


ple dedicated to the cause of bettering the 
lot in life of every citizen in our county. 
Meetings were called, committees com- 
prised of every segment of our population 
were formed, individuals who had exhibited 
the ability to get things done were appointed 
to serve as chairmen. ‘Those citizens, and 
among them were elected county officials, 
gladly accepted the responsibility of con- 
fronting and solying any problem that would 
hinder the growth and development of our 
county. By working closely with the farm- 
owners, the chamber of commerce, the cat- 
tieman's association, civic clubs, and the 
capable personnel of the extension service, 
the story of Suwannee County began to 
grow. Our people began to gain recognition 
for outstanding achievements in community 
affairs, In 1962 and 1963 Suwannee County 
farmers won Florida's outstanding young 
farmer awards, They went on to win high 
honors in the national contests, Our county 
agent was named as one of the five out- 
standing young men in the State of Florida 
in 1963. Our FFA chapters and our 4-H 
clubs have consistently won high honors in 
county, State, and National contests. Cattle 
and swine breeders have won and are win- 
ning top prizes in shows and fairs. An 
agricultural coliseum, livestock building, 
and show rings have been built, and an air- 
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port and diagnostic animal laboratory will 
soon be under construction on land pur- 
chased for these purposes by, the board of 
county commissioners, 

‘The common practice in Suwanee County 
‘today is to closely examine any and all proj- 
ects, dropping those that are not worthwhile, 
and putting forth every effort to carry those 
that are worthwhile to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, All available sources of information, 
funds, and manpower are utilized to the full- 
est extent possible. People are encouraged 
to take part in programs that involve origi- 
nality, perseverance, initiative, and hard 
work. These have and will continue to be 


plant them firmly in all future generations. 
No crop can produce a harvest as worthy as 
that of our young people if we will only take 
the time to instill in them, pride of accom- 
plishment. We, in Suwannee County, Fla., 
are trying todo this. 
the first chapter in the Suwannee 
County story has been written. Many more 
Pages will materialize as we begin to capi- 
talize on our potential for industrial develop- 
t. We have all the requirements neces- 
sary to encourage and promote the location 
industries in our county. Particularly 
interested in industry that is closely 
related to our agricultural economy. We 
now have located in our county such indus- 
tries as electrical power dams, creosoting 
plants, meatpacking plants, fertilizer plants, 
feed mills, 2 telephone corporation, dolo- 
mite plants, hard and soft lime rock plants, 
and various others that are thriving in our 
ideal industrial climate, 

‘We feel that an economy that moves from 
Tush, green pastures for livestock to factories 
with efficient men and machines can move 
only in one direction and that is full steam 
ahead. 

‘The Suwannee County story is only a repe- 
tition of the American story. Our Nation 


so successful for 
our forefathers in the founding of the great- 
est nation on earth, America. 

In closing, let me say that I am proud to be 
an American, proud to be a politician, and 
I am proud to be a part of the Suwannee 
County story. 

There is a story in your county. Be a 
of it. Thank you. 


i 


Message of Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
or 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


or nimois 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
an honor and a pleasure for me to join 
with countless other Americans in ex- 
tending to Mr. Herbert Hoover my warm- 
est personal felicitations upon the recent 
celebration of his 90th birthday. Mr. 
Hoover remains for us all a symbol of 
that dedicated service and humanitar- 
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ijanism to which public officials should 
always aspire. 

Democrats, as well as Republicans, 
have oftentimes repaired to the resource- 
fulness and vitality of Mr. Hoover, and 
have benefited from his counsel and from 
his myriad administrative talents and 
leadership. Beginning with his war re- 
lief work under the Wilson administra- 
tion and continuing with his service in 
the Cabinet during the Harding and Coo- 
lidge administrations, Herbert Hoover 
etched an administrative career of such 
brilliance that it led to his public accla- 
mation and eventual election as Presi- 
dent of the United States with the great- 
est electoral plurality recorded up to that 
time. 

The Hoover administration itself was 
highlighted by the implementation of 
many measures designed to strengthen 
America in every way—measures such as 
the Hoover Dam, the Farm and Home 
Loan Banks, the Agriculture Credit Cor- 
poration, and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Company. President Hooyer’s 
public service career was not concluded 
with the conclusion of his administration, 
however. Called out of retirement, he 
served as coordinator of the European 
food program during the Truman admin- 
istration and climaxed his post-Presi- 
dency endeavors by serving as chairman 
of the two Hoover Commissions responsi- 
ble for saving billions of dollars of waste 
in the administrative Federal programs. 
The Hoover Report remains a classic 
affirmation of Mr. Hoover's constant 
efforts to provide the most effective gov- 
ernment possible for all Americans. His 
entire life is a study in wisdom and pru- 
dence and faith in the abilities of the 
freeman. 

Typical of the numerous acclamatory 
articles written on the occasion of Mr. 
Hoover's 90th birthday is the following 
editorial from a newspaper in the district 
which I represent, the Mount Morris 
Index: 

Those who fear the future, harp on the 
imperfections of the American system, and 
predict the decline and destriction of civili- 
zation would do well to read the message of 
Herbert Hoover on his 90th birthday. 

He did not dwell on the glories of the 
past although he certainly has played an 
important role in events of the last six 
decades, Neither did he join in the chorus 
of pessimism that sings dirges about the 
iniquities of the present or the hopelessness 
of the future, 

Drawing upon his vast experience and 
abundant knowledge Hoover looked ahead 
with hope and optimism. To those who are 
fearful, critical and cynical he had these 
words: 

“Our American form of civilization has 
been deluged with rising criticism from both 
home and abroad. Altogether, the critics 
‘say, we seem to be in a very, very bad way 
and engaged in our decline and fall. 

“Criticism is no doubt good for the soul 
but we must beware that it does not upset 
our confidence in ourselves. So perhaps 
the time has come for Americans to take 
stock and to think something good about 
themselves.” 

Among the good things Hoover lists our 
constantly improving physical health and 
lengthening life span, vast gains in educa- 
tion and increasing interest in cultural pur- 
suits. 

He also noted that “we alone of all nations 
fought for freemen in two world wars and 
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asked no indemnities, no acquisition of 
territory, no domination over other peoples,” 
And he added: "We could point to a spirit 
of Christian compassion such as the world 
has never seen, and prove it by the tons of 
food and clothing and billions of dollars we 
have provided as gifts in saving hundreds 
of millions of people overseas from famine 
and many governments from collapse.” 

To those at home who demand that all 
problems be solved now the former Presi- 
ent counseled: “Deeply as I feel the lag in 
certain areas which denies equal chance to 
our Negro population I cannot refrain from 
saying that our 19 million Negroes probably 
own more automobiles than all the 220 mil- 
lion Russians and the 200 million African 
Negroes put together.” 

Hoover takes sharp issue with those who 
doubt that our democratic form of govern- 
ment can meet the test of a fast-changing 
world by pointing out: 

“My profession took me into many foreign 
lands under many kinds of government. 1 
have worked with their great spiritual lead- 
ers and their great statesmen. I have seen 
freedom die and slavery arise, I have worked 
in governments of free men, of tyrannies, of 
Socialists, and of Communists, 

“I have searched in these travels and 
sought to learn from books and the leaders 
of other nations—what it is that has given 
America this super-abundance, What is the 
key to it? 

“The key, I am convinced, is that among 
us there is a greater frecdom for the indi- 
vidual man and woman than in any other 
great nation. In the Constitution and in 
the Bill of Rights are enumerated the spec- 
ific freedoms. ‘Then there are a dozen other 
freedoms which are not a matter of specific 
lsw—such “as freedom to choose our own 
callings, freedom to quit a job and seek an- 
other, freedom to buy or not to buy, freedom 
for each man to venture and to protect his 
success, always subject to the rights of his 
neighbor, 

“In short, we have freedom of choice. 
And the product of our freedom is the stimu- 
lation of our energies, initiative, ingenuity, 
and creative facilities. 

“Freedom is the open window through 
which pours the sunlight of the human spirit 
and of human dignity, With the preserva- 
tion of these moral and spiritual qualities 
and with God's grace will come further 
greatness for our country.” 

‘The words of this 90-year-old statesman 
also pour through the open window like 
sunlig) dispeli the gloom and pessimism 
that have been all to prevelant in recent 
years. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Extremism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. McCARTHY, Mr. President, in 
recent weeks a number of people have 
commented upon extremism and a num- 
ber of articles have been written on the 
Subject. One of the best which I have 
read was written by Father Joseph A. 
Hughes and published in the Duluth Reg- 
ister on Friday, August 14. The Duluth 
Register is the official newspaper of the 
Diocese of Duluth, Minn. I hope that 
all Members of the Senate will read this 
fine article by Father Hughes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


As Tamos Go 
WHAT ABOUT EXTREMISM? 


‘The mail brought in some comments and 
Questions on our observations regarding the 
debate on extremism. That was to be ex- 
Pected. And we are happy to clarify at least 
One phase of the debate, 

A perceptive Register reader for example, 
Wrote to us in this vein: “When we use the 
Word ‘extreme’ 1s it necessary to put a bad 
menning to it?’ Christ sald: ‘Love the Lord 
thy God with all your heart’, ete. Again we 
Tead: ‘Be ye perfect as * * °; Is the o 
treme necessarily bad therefore 

The above question may or may not be 
Prompted by certain attempts at explaining 
in a favorable light the statement made by 
Barrer Gowpwaten that “extremism in the 
defense of liberty is no vice.” Associates of 
the Republican nominee were somewhat 

put to defend the Senator's endorso- 
Ment of a questionable political mood. So 
they became involved in generalities which 
Actually confused the issue further. One 
apologist explained, possibly with tongue in 
Sheek, that it was something like his own 
Saying that he hoped his wife loved him. 
extremely. 

Now in our opinion all of this attempted 
explanation is very much in the nature of a 
Ted herring. We must stick to the real 
meaning of the concept Involved in this par- 
ticular discussion. 

The word “extremism” in this discussion 
Must be taken not in its general meaning but 
in its specific meaning. It Is here a technical 
Phrase which must be judged in its histori- 
cal and political context. To do anything 
else would be naive, 

EXTREMISM AND FASCISM 

Extremism in its current use is not a syno- 
nym for intensity. Its meaning cannot be 
captured by any one word. It is a mood and 
a movement. And the closest means of 
identitying it or elucidating at all, would be 
to describe the face and the heart of fascism, 
& totalitarian approach to spiritual, moral 
and political life, 
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Walter Dean Burnham, in s most reveal- 
ing and ominous study of the Goldwater 
revolution, published in the August 7 issue 
of the Commonweal, pinpoints some of the 
ultimate meanings of the philosophy of ex- 
tremism, This writer asks, as a starter: “Is 
GoxpwareR a Fascist or crypto-Fasclst move- 
ment?” 

To help answer the question Mr, Burn- 
ham explains that “fascism * ° * ts first and 
foremost a set of quasireligious beliefs and 
attitudes concerning man and his destin; 
set of beliefs which is molded into a totalis 
exclusive model of the human world. In the 
spectrum of 20th century politics, it Is to 
genuine conservatism what communism is 
to genuine liberalism.” 

For further short glimpses of the nature 
of current American political extremism we 
could borrow phrases from the Burnham ar. 
ticle: “Fascism is * * * associated with the 
development of militia party structures 
which support the leader's rejection of the 
present and his directions regarding the 
fight from it * * * profoundly and neces- 
sarily anti-intellectual * * * philosophically 
a perversion of platonism, as spiritually it 
is a perversion of religion * * * in foreign 
affairs 1t tends to hate foreigners and to seek 
military solutions to international prob- 
lems * * *, It 1s associated repeatedly with 
racism in one way or another 

Finally the Commonweal piece says the 
statement on extremism made in the accept- 
ance speech at the Republican convention 
lays [Goupwaren] “wide open to the chargo 
that he gave carte blanche to the expansion 
of the John Birch Society and other groups 
into fighting arms of his campaign for elec- 
tion.” 


STAKES ARE HIGH 

‘The above is a partial answer to the many 
queries that have been made and that will 
be made to our opening declaration of war 
against extremism. Our intense feelings 
on this subject has nothing to do with the 
genuine conservatism or traditional Repub- 
Uoanism, (Some of our best friends are Re- 
publicans). 

The public statement on extromism was 
not an incidental or casual part of the Gold- 
water acceptance speech. It expressed a 
major part of the philosophy of many peop! 
in ‘this country, in the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. 

‘The mood of extremism will be at the 
heart of the coming national political cam- 
paign. The struggle will go beyond the 
traditional battlelines of national elections. 
‘The encounter will be largely on spiritual, 
moral, and philosophical grounds. 

‘The coming election. will possibly be un- 
precedented in American history. It will dis- 
Tupt-both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties. There will be strange and new 
alinements. The final issue at the present 
1s in doubt. 

We do not equate Gotowarer with Hitler, 
Personally he seems to be a decent and 
charming man. But the forces which have 
already captured the Republican Party and 
which will in large measure plan the Repub- 
lcan campaign will help to make this year 
in our Nation a time of deep decision similar 
to the time in recent German history when 
totalitarianism, militarism, racism were 
grasped as seeming solutions to the real 
and pressing problems of a great people. 

The current debate on extremism is not 
Just an idle and passing game of semantics. 


We are in a time of profound soul search- 
ing, of far-reaching philosophical choice, of 
breathtaking spiritual and moral determi- 
nation, The definitions of the words used are 
not as important as the inner of the 
movements engaged in a most decisive 
struggle. 

If there was ever a time in this century 
that our people as a nation had to look hon- 
estly to the Job of saving the American char- 
acter and the American soul, this is it, God 
be with you always. 


German-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


or 
HON. JOE R. POOL 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. POOL. Mr, Speaker, I have re- 
cently introduced legislation authorizing 
proclamation of a national German- 
American Day to honor those citizens of 
German descent who have done so much 
in the development of America. In 
connection with this proposal, I would 
like to quote an editorial by William 
Ruggles, from the Dallas Morning News 
of July 22: 

German Day: Nationat Dare Up TO 
Conoxess 
(By William D. Ruggles) 

North Texans of German extraction flocked 
to Dallas last year to help celebrate German 
Day, proclaimed for Texas by Gov. John Con- 
nally, locally by then Mayor Earle Cabell. 
Other Texas metropolitan centers held simi- 
lar programs, Texas towns originally settled 
by pioneering Germans—Fredericksburg, 
Rosenberg, New Braunfels, Boerne, Industry, 
Sisterdale, Comfort, Muenster, and others— 
stressed the occasion. 

In their cases an annual anniversary was 
revived from a practice kept up from early in 
the century until World War II. All of these 
cities are certain to commemorate German. 
Day again in the neighborhood of Tuesday, 
October 6, the 281st anniversary of the found- 
ing in 1683 of the first German settlement in 
this countzy at what is now Germantown, 


Several States—among them Pennsylvania 
and California—also celebrated German Day 
by gubernatorial proclamation last year. 
‘This year it is very likely that the occasion 
will be made national. ‘Texas Congressman 
at Large, Joe Poot, of Dallas, introduced in 
the lower House July 2 this resolution, which 
has been referred to the Committee on the 
Judiclary: “Resolved by the House of Repre~ 
sentatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President 1s hereby authorized and requested 
to issue annually a proclamation designating 
October 6 of each year as German-American 
Day in recognition of the faithful work and 
contribution of German-Americans in art, 
literature, sclence, education, and industry, 
and calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe such day with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities.” 
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Governor Connally has personally asked 
members of the Texas delegation to join in 
the request. President Johnson, who as then 
Vice President, was prevented by circum- 
stances from being an honor guest at the 
celebration here last year, will undoubtedly 
use his influence. His Johnson City home 
1s in the center of one of the big areas of Ger- 
man heritage in Texas, 

Actually there were Germans in America 
prior to the settlement at Germantown. 
‘There were a few in Virginia, others in New 
York and New England. But, of course, the 
heavy tide of immigration centered in the 
19th century. However, the Nation owes a 
distinct debt to the Teutonic strain in Revo- 
lutionary days, A great figure who did more 
than any other man to train Washington's 
army was the Prussian, Baron von Steuben, 
In 1785 Pressia, under Frederick, was the first 
country to recognize officially the newly de- 
clared independence of the revolting Colonies, 
In the last 143 years, it is estimated that 
between 6 and 8 million Germans have eml- 
grated to this country and that the blood 
strain is discernible in some 26 million today. 

Many notable figures in the areas of gov- 
ernment, business professions, the arts and 
culture have been first- or second-generation 
German-Americans as well as further along 
on descent. In spite of this country’s having 
been engaged in two major wars with the 
Reich, German-Amerioans have given a no- 
table demonstration of loyalty and service 
in arms to their adopted land. 

‘As in the Nation, Germans made their im- 
print in Texas well before our independence. 
Baron de Bastrop, after whom the small 
town near Austin is named, landed with one 
group In New Orleans in 1821 and led many 
to Texas. A substantial settlement was made 
in what ly now Austin County in 1831. And 
only 2 years after San Jacinto, Friedrich 
Ernst and Charles Fordtran founded Indus- 
try. In 1860, one-thirtleth of the Texas pop- 
‘ulation was estimated as German. 

Gershon Canaan, a Dallas citizen who rep- 
resents the Federal German Republic as con- 
sul here, figures there are at least 15,000 
German-American families in the Dallas 
area. Since taking over consular duties, he 
has made national celebration of German 
Day a special goal. He was the motivating 

in the 1963 celebration here and in 
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Incidentally, the Muchert Army Reserve 
Center, 10031 East Northwest Highway, was 
80 designated in honor of Col. Jules Muchert, 
a first-generation immigrant to Dallas who 
devoted more than 40 years of his life to 
‘Texas National Guard service. 


Which Party Is the “War Party”? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an interest- 
ing column written by Max Freedman, 
entitled “Which Party Is the ‘War 
Party'?” which was published in the 
Washington Evening Star on August 17. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wance Parry Is tHe “War Parry"? 
(By Max Freedman) 

Senator Goubwaren has said, “This Nation 

has gone to war only under one party, and 
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that is not the party that I represent.” ‘This 
is not the same as accusing the Democrats of 
belonging to the war party, but it is peril- 
ously close to that despicable charge. 

To remove all doubt, Senator GOLDWATER 
said the weakness and mistakes of Demo- 
cratic administrations brought America into 
two World Wars, into the Korean war, and 
into the new phase of the war in Vietnam, 
Let us examine this charge in some detail. 

Fifty years ago, at the start of the First 
World War, this country wanted to be iso- 
lated from Europe’s agony. The United 
States had no power to prevent the outbreak 
of that struggle, At that time it counted 
for Uttle in the war plans of the great 
powers, The country wanted to protect Its 
rights at sea, avoid the bloodshed, and if 
possible, help to shorten the conflict by a 
Process of mediation, 

‘These aims were almost universal. They 
helped to reelect President Wilson in 1916. 
His Republican opponent, Charles Evans 
Hughes, shared Mr, Wilson’s desire to stay 
out of the war. ‘The voters, by a small mar- 
gin, decided that Mr, Wilson rather than 
Mr. Hughes should be trusted with this task. 

Tt should be remembered that only a small 
minority, at this stage, supported the de- 
mand of former President Theodore Roose- 
velt that America should join the war on the 
side of Britain and France. Most Americans, 
without regard to party, still preferred 
armed neutrality to participation in the war. 

In April 1917 this country went to war 
because Germany's new policy of wn- 
restricted submarine warfare, with its un- 
limited attacks on American shipping, 
seemed to offer the American people no 
chotco, 

‘Does Senator GoLowarer now say that the 
Republican Party could have prevented Ger- 
maby from applying that policy? Or does 
he argue that America should meekly have 
submitted to the submarine attacks and 
done nothing about them? 

‘There has never been any evidence that 
Germany paid the slightest attention in 
shaping her own war plans to what Republi- 
can politicians were saying or doing. More- 
over, it is a repulsive insult to Republicans 
to suggest that they would have been less 
eager than Democrats to protect American 
interests and American honor from German 
attack, 

On analysis, the mysterious wisdom of the 
Republicans becomes as nonexistent as their 
cowardice. What is clear is that the Repub- 
licans in 1917, no less than the Democrats, 
could not have kept America out of the war 
without serious damage to its freedom and 
honor. 

Senator Goupwarer has chosen to rewrite 
history, and to convert a national tragedy 
into a partisan debate, to advance his per- 
sonal political fortunes in an election cam- 
paign. 

Before the Second World War, the out- 
standing Republican in Congress on all mat- 
ters of foreign policy was Senator Borah. He 
dented that war was coming in Europe and 
insisted that he had better information than 
the State Department. 

In 1940 President Roosevelt was able to 
win an extension of the draft In the House 
of Representatives by only one vote, Even 
those Americans who wanted to ald the Allies 
always insisted that they wanted all aid 
short of war, 

‘Then came Pearl Harbor. Once again one 
must ask the question: Could the Republi- 
cans have prevented the attack or would they 
have done nothing about it? If this ques- 
tion answers itself, what right has Senator 
Goxpwarer, in logic or in honor, to cast. slurs 
on the Democrats now? 

‘When Mr. Acheson defined America’s de- 
fensive perimeter in Asia in January 1950, he 
used exactly the terms used by Gen, Doug- 
las MacArthur. Now the general was never 
a Democrat nor was he ever a favorite of the 
Democrats, Korea was excluded from Gen- 
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eral MacArthur's perimeter as from Mr. 
Acheson's. 

A few weeks before the Communist attack, 
the House of Representatives, led by Repub- 
licans, slashed America’s military commit- 
ment to South Korea—the real signal for the 
attack. Besides, Mr. Acheson had said that 
the United States would organize resistance 
through the United Nations against any ag- 
gression on a country outside America’s own 
perimeter. ‘This was the precise procedure 
followed in Korea. 

‘There is a vast difference, however, before 
the two candidates on the war in Vietnam. 
Senator Gorpwarer has told us that he would 
call for victory in Vietnam and then would 
turn the war over to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to do whatever they wish to achieve 
that victory. 

President Johnson will never give that 
responsibility to any Secretary of Defense 
or to any group of generals, Here is one is- 
sue where the voters have a choice, not an 
echo, 


Farm Income and Political Demagogs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OP ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in this 
presidential election year, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
following editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune of August 17, 1964, entitled 
“Farm Income and Political Demagogs,” 
and ask that it be reprinted in its en- 
tirety in the Recorp: 

FARM INCOME AND POLITICAL DEMAGOGS 

The Department of Agriculture has dis- 
closed that farmers this year will receive 
about $2.25 billion, or 17 percent of their net 
realized income, in direct Government pay- 
ments. Both the amount of payment and 
the percentage are new records, and the pay- 
ments may be as much as 25 percent above 
the $1,7 billion in payments farmers received 
in both 1963 and 1962. 

Such payments are mostly for idling land 
to curtall surplus production, but they also 
Include payments of so much per bushe] to 
encourage participation in crop control pro- 
grams, and payments for engaging in certain 
Soil conservation practices. In 1960, the last 
year of the Eisenhower administration, direct 
Government payments totaled $693 million, 
or 6.9 percent of the $11.6 billion of net in- 
come that year. 

Tt is interesting to note that the Johnson 
administration chooses to increase payments 
to farmers by 25 percent in a presidential 
election year. It is even more significant 
that 17 percent of net realized farm income 
now comes directly from the Government- 
‘This is in addition to the billions of dollars 
spent on other types of price-support activi- 
ties, such as buying and storing crops te 
guarantee artificially high prices, distribut- 
ing foods to schools and the needy, subsidis- 
ing exports, and shipping commodities 
abroad at cutrate prices or as outright gifts 
under the food for peace program, 

Democratic campaigners no doubt will g0 
into the rural areas hailing all this as aD 
“achievement” and as an example of the ad- 
ministration’s concern for the economic wel- 
fare of agriculture. Farmers, however, ar? 
not likely to be fooled. They know it is not 
healthy for such an important segment of 
the economy to be so dependent on the tax- 
payers’ largess. 

‘They are well aware, moreover, that what 
the Government can dispense this year it ca 
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take away next year, or whenever a shift in 
the political winds dictates a change. = 
ers already have lost considerable clout in 
through reapportionment of ional 
districts. As we have pointed out before, 
there are now about 300 Members of the 
House without a single major farm interest 
in their districts, compared with perhaps 
only 135 Members who can be classified as 
representing farm or rural interests. 

‘The American farmer does not deserve to 
become a ward of the Government. More- 
over, he does not want to be. And he is not 
likely to sell his vote to political demagogs 
Who seek to make him one. 


A Justifiable Opposition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial entitled “A Justifiable Opposition” 


from the Richmond, Ind., Palladium- 
Item: 


A JUSTIVIABLE OPPOSITION 

If members of the Supreme Court believe 
they can ride roughshod over long-established 
Procedures, they are overlooking the inde- 
Pendent nature of some Congressmen. 

The House bill, prepared by Wiutiam M. 
‘Tuck, Democrat, of Virginia, and hurled at 
unsuspecting supporters of the administra- 
tion by Representative Howarn W, SMITH, 
Democrat, of Virginia, should give justices 
of the Supreme Court a good reason for pon- 
dering whether some of their recent deci- 
sions are not a usurpation of legislative 
Authority. 

The Supreme Court's recent ruling that 
State legislatures must be reapportioned on 
a so-called one-man, one-vote basis has 
Rot been accepted by all Members of the 
Congress as an edict that must be enforced. 

Representative Tuck calls his bill “a sim- 
ple measure.” In fact, it is a simple bill 
because it contains only these two provi- 
sions: 

1. The Supreme Court shall no longer have 
the right to consider State reapportionment 
Cases that come before it from a Federal or 
State supreme court, 

2. Federal district courts shall have no 
furisdiction over any State reapportionment 

ses, 

Truly, simple statements, but packing 
enough force to put the entire Congress in a 
dither and to create a highly uncertain state 
Over all pending legislation. 

Opposition to the one-man, one-yote rul- 

of the High Court is not confined to the 
use, Pending in the Senate is a proposal 
Worked out by Republican Senate leader 
Evererr M. Dimxsen, Senate Democratic 
Leader Mixe Mansrietp, and the Justice De- 
Partment. 

Tt would permit States to hold off reap- 
Portionment until January 1966. 

‘The Supreme Court's constitutional func- 
tion, as established by the Founding Fathers, 
is the interpretation of laws. It should be 
Made to understand that the drafting of leg- 
ìslation is the function of the Coi 

‘The thought will not register in the minds 
Of the average American citizen that the 
Supreme Court is operating on a new plan. 
No longer is it solely performing its assigned 
function as the third branch of the Govern- 
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ment. It should let the Congress make the 
laws and the executive branch enforce them. 

‘Too much power has been taken from the 
people in recent years and lodged in the 
bureaucrats of the Federal Government. 
Representative Tuck’s bill has been branded 
a “tough” one, but that is the type of repri- 
mand which the people believe should be 
handed to the Supreme Court. 

If the Supreme Court and the Federal 


hereafter to interpret rather than to make 
the laws of the land. 


News Abroad but Not at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 
oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr.BECKER. Mr. Speaker, an article 
comes to me that was published in the 
London Daily Express of Thursday, June 
18, 1964. 

‘The heading of this article is “Cabinet 
Split by Plan for a Deal With United 
States on Castro Trade ‘Ban Buses’ 
Shock.” My reason for inserting this ar- 
ticle in the ConcresstonaL RECORD is to 
give everyone an opportunity to read 
what is being published in the foreign 
press, but information that does not seem 
to be published in the press of the United 
States that is of great interest to the 
American people. 

I think the article is very revealing— 
to say the least—and very informative. - 

‘The article follows: 

Capet Spurr BY PLAN ror a DEAL WitH 
Unirep States oN Castro Trane "BaN 
Busts" SHOCK 

(By Chapman Pincher) 

An agreement not to sell any more buses 
to Cuba, in return for American support for 
Britain's right to remain in Aden, is being 
considered by the Government. 

‘The Cabinet has been told that President 
Johnson considers it vital he should be able 
to announce before the presidential election 
that Britain has joined the economic block- 
ade against Castro. 

Americans strongly resent Britain's posi- 
tion, and Mr. Johnson feels he needs a diplo- 
matic yictory to offset his Vietnam failure. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home—who only last 
month reaffirmed in the Commons that he 
“resisted” Washington pressure over Cuba— 
is now anxious to help the President follow- 
ing the unexpected success of Republican 
rightwing Senator Baręy GOLDWATER in the 
preliminaries to November's election. 

PRESSURE 

But with the British general election also 
coming up the Prime Minister by prohibiting 
the sale of buses from the Leyland Co— 
nearly 1,000 worth £9 million are being nego- 
tiated with Castro—would face a serious 
political setback unless he could secure a 
more valuable concession in return. 

‘The Americans—who now favor Nasser, be- 
Ueving him to be the best safeguard against 
communism in the Middle East—could exert 
economic pressure on him to tone down his 
anti-British campaign in Aden. 

Such a deal between Britain and the 
‘United States would generate bitter opposi- 
tion from industry. 
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For it would end the prospect of Cuban 
orders for electrical equipment diesel engines, 
locomotives and other machinery, as well 
as preventing the sale of more buses by Ley- 
land—even though the firm has said the or- 
der represents only a small part of its pro- 
duction. 

The deal would also the fiercely attacked 
by the Socialists, 

DIVISION 

Though political denials of such a senti- 
tive proposal are inevitable, secret discus- 
sions have gone far enough to divide the 
Cabinet. 

Sir Alec and Foreign Secretary Mr. R. A. 
Butler are in favor of placing President 
Johnson in support of the Anglo-American 
alliance. 

Colonial Secretary Mr. Duncan Sandys and 
Defense Minister, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft 
agree with them, in the Interests of holding 
the military base In Aden which they'con- 
sider vital to British influence in the Middle 
East. 

Chancellor Mr. Reginald Maudling and 
‘Trade Minister Mr. Edward Heath oppose the 
deal because of the importance of exports. 

Lord Blakenham, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, and a 
few others oppose because they consider it 
too dangerous to the Tories’ election chances. 

INDONESIA 

Meanwhile the Goverment is confronted 
with the £1 million order won by Vauxhall 
Motors, of Luton, to supply 756 trucks and 

Indonesi 


250 bus chassis to ia. 
A company spokesman, commenting yes- 
terday on the possibility of deal being 


the 
banned by the Government, said: 

“Although the contract is a large and im- 
portant one it is not vital to the country’s 
Prosperity. The factory is extremely busy 
even without this order and all indications 
are that it will remain so.” 

No formal application for Government 
credit to back the deal will be made until 
next week. 

‘And Vauxhall said: "We will not even 
make the application if the Government in- 
dicates beforehand that it could not pro- 
vide credit cover.” 

(Foornore.—A Board of Trade official said 
last night: “There 1s a list of strategic goods 
which must not be exported but buses are 
not on it at present.” ‘This list applies to 
‘Cuba as well as Indonesia.) 


Tribute to Hon. John B. Bennett 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the news of 
the passing of our esteemed colleague 
and friend, Hon. JoHN B. BENNETT, the 
gentleman from Michigan, has saddened 
the Members of this House. I desire to 
join with my colleagues and others in 
Paying a brief but sincere tribute to his 
memory. 

Congressman Bennett had a career of 
notable service as a Member of this body 
extending over more than 20 years. He 
was the dean of the Michigan congres- 
sional delegation and the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
He was a skilled and effective legislator, 
and a gentleman of integrity and char- 
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acter who served his district, his State, 
and the Nation honorably and well. 

I knew Jonn BENNETT as & warm and 
considerate friend, and as a man of in- 
dependent views and strong convictions. 
He always voted as his judgment and 
conscience dictated, and with a thor- 
ough understanding of the issues. 
Unyielding in his devotion to high prin- 
ciples, Joun Bennett fought consistently 
and vigorously to maintain standards of 
integrity in our Government. 

He was a great American and he will 
be missed greatly. 

I extend to Mrs. Bennett and to other 
members of his family an expression of 
my deepest sympathy in their loss and 
bereavement, 


Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, certainly the question of reap- 
Portionment of State senates in States 
such as California, which have a bicam- 
eral system and their legislatures pat- 
terned after the Federal system, is very 
timely in view of the discussions which 
are being held both here in the House of 
Representatives and U.S. Senate. 

A short time ago I testified before the 
House Judiciary Committee in support of 
@ constitutional amendment of which I 
am coauthor, At that time I submitted 
for the Recor a fine statement by a for- 
mer colleague in the California State 
Senate and a very good friend, Dr. Ste- 
phen P. Teale, who is a highly respected 
senator representing Calaveras, Mari- 
posa, and Tuolumne Counties. I would 
like to have inserted at this point the 
statement of Dr. Teale, because I believe 
that this is indicative of the feeling of a 
great majority of the people of Califor- 
nia on this important issue: 

‘The recent Supreme Court declamation on 
legislative apportionment is viewed with 
alarm by nearly all of the members of both 
houses of the California Legislature. 
‘Throughout the past 100 years, this State has 
had several plans of legislative apportion- 
ment. Prior to 1927, both houses were ap- 
Portioned roughly on a population basis. 

Gross dissatisfaction by the general pub- 
Uc at that time resulted In adoption of the 
present so-called Federal plan, which uses a 
different basis for apportionment of each 
house of our bicameral legislature; the sen- 
ate representing area and the assembly rep- 
resenting population, 

California has long recognized that it takes 
many factors to make a prosperous and 
smoothly operating unit of government, 
This applies particularly to a State of the 
size and diversity of California, Population 
por se is not sufficient to accomplish this. 
Rather, massive population centers come as 
a result of the presence of other factors such 
ns climate, agricultural development, raw 
material resources such as water, minerals, 

- timber, and range land, and their proper de~ 
velopment and management. The inanimate 
factors may exist without population, but 
the reverse is not true. Population must 
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have available to it, elther within a State or 
beanaciasly adjacent to it, these other re- 


= Galifornia, early in its history, found that 
in order to assure proper legislative manage- 
ment and protection of both its human and 
inanimate resources, a bicameral type of 
legislature with each house representing a 
different interest was necessary, Such has 
been the situation since 1927. 

‘The proof that such a system has been 
effective and continues to be desirable lies 
in the mere history of our development in 
the past 40 years. California has become a 
leading State, not only in population, but 
also in gross productivity. We have. de- 
veloped outstanding systems of transporta- 
tion of both people and natural resources, 
particularly water; we have made outstand- 
Ing progress in the problems of urbanization, 
smog control, in the fields of public health, 
welfare, rehabilitation of criminals, and man- 
agement of our depletable natural resources. 

Experience has shown that neither house 
of our legislature has been able to develop 
legislation singly which preserves the proper 
balance between the human needs and the 
management requirements of area use, but 
that compromise of opposing views has been 
successful. 

Legislative activity of the type recently in- 
dulged in by the Supreme Court poses a 
threat not only to the orderly development 
of our individual States, but also the demo- 
cratic prerogatives of the people themselves; 
and could subject consideration of the vari- 
ous values within a political entity to the 
absolute control of s vocal minority with- 
tn the vast population centers. 

In summary, I would make the following 


ts: 

(1) Human values are dependent upon 
proper development and management of 
material resources. 

(2) In legislative determination, repre- 
sentation of both human values and inani- 
mate resources by bicameral legislatures has 
proven effective and successful. 

(3) Destruction of this type of legislature 
by judicial legislation wili prove disastrous to 
State governments who must manage wide- 
ly divergent interests. 

(4) Ultimate application of these theories 
of the Supreme Court could apply to our na- 
tional structure and could result in disas- 
trous confusion at that level. 

I urge this committee to expedite legisla- 
tion which will curtail the Court's power 
in the field of logisiative apportionment to 
the extent that States with bicameral leg- 
islatures may determine the makeup of at 
least one house of that legislature. 


Senator Clair Engle 
SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


(OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1964 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, CLAIR 
Ente, Senator from California and. my 
friend, is gone. His passing has empha- 
sized in my mind the firm conviction 
that the flavor a living person gives to 
life while he lives it continues in the 
mind and memory of those who knew 
him. The spice Cram gave to life had 
zest and rarity and was well worth long 
memory. 

His wit was sharp, his manner gay, yet 
he had, too, the qualities of firmness and 
tenacity. It followed that his company 
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elicited delight and his work commanded 
respect. His lively and vibrant partici- 
pation in the action of politics obscured, 
for some, the often deep and penetrating 
considerations he gave for the necessity 
and purpose behind that action. He 
was pungent and pragmatic in doing the 
attainable; but he was also persistent 
and philosophical in pursuing the desir- 
able. Senator Encte found pleasure in 
his duties and honor in his calling, 

‘There was much of the good and a 
touch of the great in CLAIR ENGLE. 
Tragedy struck a second time for the 
Nation and the Democratic Party. 
Within a year we lost another great pub- 
lic servant who, by ordinary expecta- 
tions still had long to live and much to 
give. Mr. Speaker, I shall miss CLAIR as 
a friend and mourn him as an effective 
legislator for the State he loved, Califor- 
nia. I join with my colleagues in ex- 
tending sympathy to his wife, son, and 
to others of his immediate family. 


Industrial Fund Campaign in 1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, the 
Evening News of August 13, 1964: 
Opronruntry KNocKs AGAIN: INDUSTRIAL 

PUND Campaion IN 1965 

‘The disclosure of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Committee of the Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Chamber of Commerce that a drive for funds 
to finance the construction of plants in the 
area is stimulating and challenging news. 
‘This is the firrt appeal since 1961 when the 
quota of $1,500,000 was exceeded in an un- 
excelled demonstration of community team- 
work and solidarity. 

As a result of the success of the 1961 cam- 
paign, 23 companies, providing 2,650 jobs di- 
rectly and other employment in auxiliary 
services, were located here in the rehabilita- 
tion program that has given the city and its 
suburbs a new lease on lite since the collapse 
of anthracite, eliminating hard coal as the 
foundation of the local economy, 
is still a contributing factor, but it no longer 
dominates the scene. 

Industrial development was inaugurated 
on a modest scale in the late 1930's as pro- 
duction and employment in the mines de- 
clined. The initial efforts were limited to a 
small number of businessmen and civic- 
minded individuals who saw the handwriting 
on the wall and decided to do something 
about it. 

In 1949, the industrial fund corporations, 
affiliates of the chamber, were organized and 
the program entered a new phase. Between 
1949 and 1958, a total of $2,088,000 wns 
raised through outright gifts in appeals, mM- 
ited to 1,400 prospects. 

‘Theso far-sighted boosters succeeded in 
launching 30 companies with some 8,000 em- 
ployes by providing sites and buildings, The 

initial investment of $2 million eventually 
had a value of $9.375,000. Until the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Authority 
came into existence, local banks carried the 
load. With the advent of the PIDA, it par- 
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ticipated to the extent of 30 percent, with 
the banks putting up 50 percent and the 
Public 20 percent. Incidentally, no bonds 
ever were issued here. 

In 1961, a new approach was made with 
the community itself fully participating for 
the first time. The response was overwhelm- 
ing, the campaign going over the top with 
capital, labor, and the public marching side 
by side to victory. 

‘This effort paved the way for the 1965 ap- 
Peal and others that may follow, depending, 
of course, on developments. ‘The public never 
has had a greater return on its money. With- 
out the funds contributed in 1961 and in 
Preceding appeals, the Greater Wilkes-Barre 
We know today would not be in existence. 
We owe. everything we are to the rehabilita- 
tion program, sometimes known as Opera- 
tion Jobs, under the leadership of the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce. 

Next year, we have an opportunity to dup- 
licate the success of 1961 and its predecessors 
and exceed them, if possible. With a second 
industrial park in the making on Route 115 
hear the Northeastern Turnpike interchange 
And other development in mind, the greater 
the amount of money made available the 
better the results will be. Let's go. 


Cuban Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr, HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues a significant letter 
Which was sent recently to Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk by a prominent U.S, 
industrialist, The positive, forward, 
looking principles stated by John H. 
Mathis, president of the Lone Star 
Cement Corp., in his letter congratulat- 
ing the Secretary for his “prompt, vigor- 
ous, and forthright response to the 
Castro regime's overtures for talks with- 
Out preconditions” expresses views with 
Which T fully concur. 

I believe that Mr. Mathis is absolutely 
Correct in saying that “the American 
People have consistently supported the 
Utmost firmness in our Cuban policy.” 
I believe that he is absolutely correct also 

his pointed references to interna- 
tional lawlessness with respect to “the 
flagrant and insolent ‘dumping’ of 
foreign goods in this country at illegal 
Prices." As he so incisively summed up 
the situation: 

Only when there is a solid basis of law in 
international commerce can we make any 


portant progress in the expansion of de- 
sirable foreign trade. 


Four months ago I was the sponsor 
Of a bill designed to provide additional 
Statutory guidelines needed to clearly 
define “dumping” and “injury,” to 
lehten existing loopholes and to assure 
‘alrer, more effective procedures in con- 
nection with the operation of the U.S. 
&ntidumping statute, Tt is from such a 
antage point that I found Mr. Mathis’ 
Comments of particular interest. 

In endorsing his sentiments, I am con- 
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fident that I am reflecting the views 
shared by a number of my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle—more than 50 of 
whom have introduced bills with identi- 
cal provisions during this session of the 
Congress. 

The surge of interest and concern 
about dumping has been evident over 
the past several years. For example, 
during the first session of this Congress, 
50 Members of the House of Represent- 
atives introduced a predecessor bill. 
Moreover, the antidumping amendment 
now awaiting hearings by the Committee 
on Ways and Means has received not 
only extensive bipartisan congressional 
support; it has been endorsed by a broad 
cross section of American industry and 
labor. 

It is now clear that the proposed leg- 
islation to provide constructive, responsi- 
ble, and meaningful relief against injuri- 
ous dumping cannot receive adequate 
consideration by the Committee on Ways 
and Means in the remaining days of this 
session. Itis equally clear, in my judg- 
ment, that remedial action in this vital 
area of our foreign trade policy must be 
accorded a high priority among the un- 
finished business of this body. I shall 
press with earnestness and conviction 
for early hearings and enactment of 
sound and workable antidumping legis- 
lation in the 89th Congress. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Concresstonat Recor the sig- 
nificant letter of Mr. John Mathis on 
the subjects of effectively combating in- 
ternational lawlessness and the compel- 
ling need to curb dumping. His observa- 
tions underscore the importance of help- 
ing to insure the healthy expansion of 
legitimate foreign trade. 

The letter follows: 

Long Star CEMENT CORP, 
New York, N.Y, July 30, 1964. 
Hon. Draw Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr, Secarrary: I want you to know 
that I fully concur in and heartily congra- 
tulate you on your prompt, vigorous, and 
forthright to the Castro regime's 
overtures for “talks without preconditions.” 
I know I am far from alone in this, for the 
American people have consistently supported 
the utmost firmness in our Cuban policy. 
And speaking for our South American sub- 
sidiary companies, I wish you the utmost 
success in your delicate diplomatic’ efforts 
with the OAS. 

‘As a matter of fact, and speaking now for 
our 25,000 shareholders and those of other 
corporations whose Cuban assets have been 
selzed by the revolutionists, I feel strongly 
that our own preconditions are unjustly 
modest, As I understand it, we demand only 
that Soviet troops be withdrawn. It seems 
equally important, as a condition to any 
meaningful international discussion, that 
there be prompt and adequate compensa- 
tion for private properties. which the rev- 
olutionary government has seized. There 
4s certainly no point in man-to-man discus- 
sions with unreconstructed thieves, mur- 
derers, and subyersionists, 

I might add that this view of international 
lawlessness is quite consistent with my ex- 
pressed views on a related subject—the fa- 
grant and insolent dumping of foreign goods 
in this country at illegal prices, This is 
clearly against our laws, against the intent 
of Congress, and against the interests of 
domestic capital and labor alike. It should 
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not be a subject of discussion, negotiation, 
or administrative judgment. As you sald 
of the Castro regime's attempts to export 
revolution, this activity is not a subject for 
bargaining. It must stop. 

It seems to me that only when there is a 
solid basis of law in international commerce 
can we make any important progress in the 
expansion of desirable foreign trade. 

I am taking the liberty of expressing these 
opinions also, through copies of thia letter 
to the President, to his special trade rep- 
resentative, and to our congressional Repre- 
sentatives. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jouy H. Marais, 


The Late Senator Clair Engle 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11,1964 


Mr. EVINS, Mr. Speaker, a cherished 
friend and a distinguished former col- 
league has departed from our midst with 
the passing of Senator Cram ENGLE, of 
California, 

He personified the best qualities of his 
great State of California. 

He was an able legislator, and won the 
admiration of his colleagues and friends 
during his years of service in the House. 

He inspired continuing pride and re- 
spect among his former colleagues in the 
House as we observed his achievements 
and his progress as a distinguished Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

I knew Cram ENGLE as an esteemed col- 
league, a delightful companion, a faith- 
ful and considerate friend, and a truly 
gallant gentleman, 

We became friends in the 80th Con- 
gress when I was a freshman Congress- 
man and Cram ENGLE was a veteran of 
4 years service in this body, One of the 
outstanding younger Members of the 
House, he was chosen assistant Demo- 
cratic whip in that Congress. He con- 
tinued to serve in this responsible post 
through the 84th Congress. 

Ciar Encir's exceptional gifts of 
character, mind, and ability brought him 
steadily increasing recognition, He was 
a progressive in the famous tradition of 
his expansive American West. As a key 
member and eventually chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, he was the right man in the right 
place. With his election to the Senate 
in 1958, he continued his vigorous and re- 
sourceful fight for reclamation and con- 
servation and for other progressive and 
humanitarian causes. 

His record of dedicated service to his 
district, his State, and the Nation assures 
that he will long be remembered as a 
great American who gave his best in the 
service of his country. 

We are all saddened at his death, and 
we shall miss him greatly. My wife and 
I join in expressing our sorrow and deep- 
est sympathy to his lovely wife and other 
members of his family in their loss and 
bereavement. 
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A Critical Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


oF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 18, 1964 

Mr. LINDSAY, Mr. Speaker, a weekly 
newspaper, in the 17th Congressional 
District, known as Park East has received 
wide recognition for the intelligent and 
constructive nature of its editorials. 
The editor, Mr. Morton Lawrence, has 
received mail from all parts of the city 
of New York congratulating him on the 
fairness and astuteness of his editorial 


Policy. 

On July 23, Park East included an edi- 
torial on the subject of racial rioting 
in the streets of Manhattan. Many peo- 
ple commented favorably about this edi- 
torial. I think that it deserves wide at- 
tention and I am therefore placing it in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp in the hope 
that my colleagues in the Congress will 
take note of it. 

‘The editorial follows: 

A Curnicar, Trax 

Only a saintly optimist can have any 
doubts that the issue of civil rights and the 
minority groups’ aspirations for equality of 

ity will not play a major part in 
the forthcoming political campaign; & few 
politicians we know of have been frank in 
stating their hope of being the beneficiary 
of a white “backlash.” 

‘Therefore, the unfortunate incident, in- 

volving the shooting of a Wagner Junior 
High School student last week, and the sub- 
sequent riots, sarmat much greater signif- 


ban regard to what happened at the school, 
we are of two minds. We have, in the past, 
objected strongly to the 
charges of police brutality when the officer 
sought to defend himself or preserve the 
peace from knife- or gun-wielding delin- 
quents. On the other hand, we wonder if 
some members of the police force are not 
too prone to shoot from the hip, when such 
drastic action is not absolutely necessary. 
The authority to take a human life is an 
awesome responsibility, We, therefore, awalt 
Commissioner Murphy's promised thorough 
investigation of the incident. 

What is more disturbing is the growing 


in our city. We are not surprised at the 
statements of small numbers of 
extremists in there are neu- 


camps; 
rotics and bigots in every segment of our 
pluralistic society. Tt is the growing bitter- 
hess on the part of the vast middle groups 


have-nots has had its bitter moments. Right 
in the Park East community were the draft 
riots of 1863, when newly arrived Irish immi- 
grants rioted because they felt they were 
being exploited by the white Protestant 
majority. 

How, 100 years lates, another newly smere: 

be 


Perhaps one must, of necessity, be a Negro 
to fully understand the emotional reaction 

ving persons of the same race killed and 
their houses of worship burned in the South, 
and being the object of derision and resent- 
ment in the North. 


x 
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EE TADAO SBG cece me aal 
of German ex- 


persons denied 
their rights solely because they were German, 
and that German-Americans were being re- 
ferred to by derogatory names even in this 
city. 

For German, substitute Catholic, 
Irishman, Italian, Slav, white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant, or what will you, and try, if you 
can, to imagine your own reaction, 

On the other hand, there are many white 
persons to whom fear of the black man has 
become a real matter for concern—fear of 
physical violence, fear of job competition, 
fear of the unknown, and occasionally the 
imaginary, 

All of us who are white can consider the 
ravings of a Governor Wallace, and the 
violence of the Mississippi know-nothings 
as the action of a few extremists, whose 
words and deeds should not be held against 
the vast majority of the white people. How- 
ever, we tend to condemn the extremist ac- 
tions of a small minority of Negroes as be- 
speaking the thoughts and beliefs of the 
entire race. 

As a result, resentiient begets resentment, 
violence begets violence, and all of us, black 
and white, begin to look upon the other 
group as potential antagonists, 

Unfortunately, so many of us in the white 
community regard the violence, the delin- 


Jew, 


tions of a “hot-blooded race,” rather than 
that of a small minority of the descendants 
of Dante and Michelangelo. To those who 
lived near the West Side's “Hell's Kitchen,” 
the Irish gangs of that era were thought of 
as symptomatic of their members’ national 
origin and perhaps of their religion, rather 


words of many Negro leaders, but we should 
not let that emotional resentment obscure 
our rational thinking. We may privately 
and publicly denounce a World’s Fair sit- 
down, but that should not in any way be a 
reason to deny the Negro his rights as an 
American citizen. 

All religious and nationality groups haye 
managed to live or work together in the Park 
East community with a minimum of friction. 
‘There is no reason why this should not ex- 
tend to every race as well. 

Park East 1s essentially a white commu- 
nity. Before we allow ourselves to give way 
to bigotry, let each of us say to himself, 
“There but for the grace of God go I.” 


The Middle Ground of a Midwest 
Republican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF rowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who has pleaded the cause of mod- 
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eration in political thought and action 
for some time, I was especially pleased 
to read the position paper of CONGRESS- 
MaN Rosert Tart, Jr., “The Middle 
Ground of a Midwest Republican,” which 
appears in the August 22 issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

Congressman Tart's scholarly defense 
of the moderate approach in the “per- 
Petuation and preservation of respon- 
sible individualism” provides guidelines 
for the role of government in meeting 
the complex problems of the day. 

As a Midwest Republican who believes 
that the middle ground provides the 
Proper climate for the calm wisdom 
which must prevail in this age when an 
unthinking decision can—literally— 
mean the end of all life on earth, I find 
this treatise by our d col- 
league, Congressman Tarr, all the more 
valuable in spelling out the proper course 
for now and the future. 

In bringing these remarks to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, I am prompted 
to pay tribute to the able legislator from 
Ohio whose credentials are considerable 
as the son of “Mr. Republican,” the late 
Robert Taft, who served in the U.S. Sen- 
ate from 1939 to 1953, and as the grand- 
son of William Howard Taft who was 
President of the United States from 1909 
to 1913. In perpetuation of the Taft 
leadership in national politics, ROBERT 
Tart, Jr., is presently Congressman at 
Large from Ohio and is a candidate for 
the U.S. Senate. His election in Novem- 
ber will return the Taft influence to the 
U.S. Senate and give the body another 
moderate voice to consider issues of the 
day with the calm wisdom which is so 
necessary. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place the article by Congressman ROBERT 
‘Tart, of Ohio, “The Middle Ground of a 
Midwest Republican,” in the Appendix 
of the Record: 

‘Tue MmoLe Grounp or a MIDWEST 
REPUBLICAN 


(By Rommert Tarr, Jn.) 

The stampede of American political 
thought toward the poles -of “conservatism” 
on the one hand and “liberalism” on the 
other must be halted. Rigidity at both ends 
of the spectrum has become a refuge for 
lazy minds and volatile emotions, It bars 
new approaches and stifles new ideas; it 
ignores time-taught truths. As a result, it 
fails to answer the questions raised by dy- 
namic in human relationships. 

Both the liberal tradition of applying un- 
tried concepts and the conservative tradition 
of relying on established tenets are essential 
to the continued progress—and even sur- 
vival—of Western civilization. Simply pit- 
ting one against the other is a futile en- 
deavor. Instead, the real challenge comes 
in making our society, founded and built 
with the individual as its chief concern, 
better able to cope with the personal, politi- 
nd philosophical problems we all must 


face. 

Throughout our history, we Americans 
have taken great pride in our individualism. 
Necessarily, this national characteristic was 

im nature in the early days of the 
Republic. Pioneers struggling to develop a 
new land more often than not had only 
‘themselves to rely upon and be concerned 
about. 

But as villages grew into cities and cities 
sno sax opens WE BaN a! soseer GR 
changed the posture of our individualism. 
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American Government, as originally con- 
ceived, was dedicated to promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of all citizens at all times. It 
laid the foundation of equal opportunity 
upon which we all might build as individ- 
unis seeking success, satisfaction, and se- 
curity. Thus did we acquire the national 
trait of responsible individualism, in which 
the freedom of each man is guaranteed 
through the freedom of all men. 

‘As our Nation prospered, though, the im- 
portance of the individual seemed to wane. 
We became a "big" society, with “big” busi- 
ness, “big” labor, “big” government, . Hu- 
man values slowly but steadily were sup- 
planted by materlal values, Property rather 
than person was placed on the pedestal of 
pride, As our society grew bigger and our 
values became more material, expressed and 
implied controls became an impediment to 
the exercise of Individualism, 

‘Today the world Is divided over the propo- 
sition that a system based upon a minimum 
of external authority over each individual, 
consistent with the freedom of others from 
such authority, is indeed feasible and de- 
sirable, I believe deeply that it is both. 

It is overeimplification to say that the 
‘United States, the Western World, and their 
institutions are wholly on one side or the 
other in this contest. Many political de- 
yelopments and policies in the so-called 
liberal sphere of American life today move 
toward authoritarianism and away from in- 
dividualism. ‘The same can be sald for the 
‘announced objectives and methods of certain 
“conservative” groups. 

If we are to make progress in restoring 
responsible individualism to its historic posi- 
tion in America, lipservice will not suffice. 
There must be n renaissance of applied ethi- 
cal precepts that are its integral and essential 
parts. If they are to be reestablished and 
Teinforced, each person must accept account- 
ability for the freedom of all others. In 
this spirit, we can adopt a responsible ap- 
proach to the problems that threaten the 
constituent parts of freedom. 

‘These precepts must win ready and con- 
tinued acceptance in the minds of most, it 
not all, of our citizens. They must become 
dominant once more, not only in the actions 
of our political leaders but in the affairs of 
Our educational, business, professional, and 
Teligious leaders. And this must take place 
hot only in our public life as a nation but in 
all segments of private society as well. 

Most vital to an individualistic soclety 1s 
the precept of free expression, one that has 
been nurtured slowly in Anglo-American 
history. It is threatened today in several 
ways, 


‘The mere size and power of our institutions 
Pose serious danger. Perhaps this concen- 
tration of influence is made necessary by 
the economics of our times, But these in- 
Stitutions—business and industry, organized 
labor, modern agriculture, growing govern- 
™ment—have burgeoned so as to cast a huge 
shadow over freedom of expression—and 
‘With the exercise of only a fraction of their 
Power potential. ‘Their economic impact 
Upon the American way of life 1s so great 
that even their implied interest is sufficient 
to influence the course of public and private 
events. ‘This influence is easily detected in 
Positions taken by certain public opinion 
Journals. 

Government, acting diligently but with 
discretion, can prevent excessive concentra- 
tion of influence. Reasonable enforcement 
of antitrust laws, for instance, keeps the size 
Of individual economic units consistent with 
the size of the industry asa whole. In this 
‘Way, a monopoly of power is avoided and 
the vital interplay of varied interests in our 
Private enterprise system la preserved, 

Technological advance has created a dif- 
Terent kind of danger. It is implied in the 
heed for licensing limitations on the number 
Of radio and television stations, Hopefully, 
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this governmental prerogative has not been 
misused. But the temptation and danger 
Inherent in it are ever present. The need 
for and size of worldwide news services and 
national publications: present a similar po- 
tential for control of information upon which 
public and private conduct is based. This 
danger is particularly acute in the case of 
th: rewrite man, who can infringe on in- 
dividual freedom even when the original 
reporting is responsible. Only a vigilant 
and vocal citizenry can provide adequate 
protection against the potential misuse of 
vast powers of influence possessed by public 
information media. 

Equally important is a public demand for 
full disclosure of essential facts for public 
scrutiny, All too often, military and diplo- 
matic excuses tend to cover up bungling or 
failure. The American:public is entitled to 
decide its own fate, and essential to this 
process of freedom 1s open and candid pres- 
entation of the pertinent facts, within the 
bounds of national security. Frequently the 
complexity of issues causes citizens to accept 
pat answers willingly. Responsible individ- 
ualism demands their rejection, 

Preservation of free thought must be ac- 
companied by a renewed tolerance of non- 
conformity, Historically, the use of instinc- 
tive imagination and initiative has enabled 
us to escape from established problem pat- 
terns and find adequate solutions. Hesita- 
tion enveloped in the fear of public rebuke 
inhibits the discovery.of new ways and de- 
prives all of us of the products of our native 
inguenity. 

Formal and informal education, primarily, 
carry the responsibility for preserving thought 
and tolerance. And education can best be 
kept strong and stimulating by encouraging 
{ts decentralization through local direction, 
local financing, and local control. Special 
Federal programs and financing and the in- 
creasing growth of public colleges and uni- 
versities, as compared to private institutions, 
point up the possible danger in our present 
course. 

Our acceptance of the principle of equal- 
ity of opportunity, so basic to responsible 
individualism, implies underlying govern- 
mental responsibility for primary and sec- 
‘ondary education. From this belief came our 
Public achool system. But local control and 
support—plus the competition of private In- 
stitutions—have promoted freedom of 
thought and variance of views, 

‘The trend toward uniform standards and 
methods, urged by education associations 
and backed by Federal money, has been evi- 
enced in passage of the National Defense 
Education Act and other Federal and State 
support programs. True, they can be Justi- 
fied when they are necessary to provide a 
proper minimum level or as plot programs. 
But the shift of basic support—and with it, 
inevitably, the shift of control—from the 
local community to another level of Govern- 
ment creates a potential for conformity of 
thought that is foreign to our historic prac- 
tices, It should be avoided. 

‘Through modification of our tax systems, 
we should be inventive enough to enable 
local communities to care for all but emer- 
gency and extraordinary needs. We have 
moved in the opposite direction, unfortu- 
nately, and responsible individualism com- 
pels us to reverse the trend. Use of tax 
credits and deductions and a reversal of Fed- 
eral preemption of local tax sources can re- 
store the proper perspective. 

At levels beyond or after the secondary 
education level, the risk of thought control 
decreases but does not disappear. The bil- 
lions of Federal dollars spent on research 
programs could be so tempting as to encour- 
age prejudicial channeling of these univer- 
sity-based activities. Adult education, voca- 
tional training, and manpower retraining 
programs contain less danger since basic con- 
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trol rests at the State level. Requirements 
for State—and, where appropriate, local— 
participation in the financing affords similar 
safeguards against external domination. 

An essential tenet of individual freedom, 
fundamental to our way of life since prerevo- 
lutionary days, has been that the taxing 
power of Government is to be used only for 
areas of proper governmental concern. The 
drastic increase in extraordinary demands by 
the Federal Government ‘for funds since 
1932, ns much as any other single factor, has 
interfered with the individual freedoms of 
Americans, It has deprived them, as in- 
dividuals, of the right to determine the ulti- 
mate use of those resources taken from them 
in the form of taxes, Instead, the use of 
these funds has come to be bureaucratically 
directed, Where the uses are proper oncs— 
national security or to insure baste safety or 
to provide a minimum of well-being for those 
unable to make thelr own way—few of us 
would gainsay them. But some aspects of 
Federal action today raise deep doubts as to 
thelr Justification. 

‘There is no reason to catalog them here. 
‘The Concaxsstonal Reconn is replete with 
specific citations. A recent and flagrant ex- 
ample was the payment of over $24 million in 
public money to many privately owned— 
and, in many cases, quite profitable—textile 
manufacturers under the new cotton pur- 
chase subsidy program, One large and af- 
fluent company recetved over $700,000 of tax- 
Payers’ money during a 2-month period. 
‘This money, paid to encourage the purchase 
and use of higher priced American-produced 
cotton, can be used nevertheless for any com- 
Pany purpose, including the payment of 
dividends. 

Innumerable other examples, such as Fed- 
eral subsidization of electric power genera- 
tion and transmission facilities in competi- 
tion with private efforts, can be cited. 
Regardless of the merits of the particular 
programs involved, their financing deprives 
taxpaying citizens generally of the benefits 
Teaped through the outlay of public money. 
Much too frequently, these activities con- 
stitute an interference with individual and 
local choice. 

‘The reluctance of the current administra- 
tion to give prompt and serious attention to 
the medical care proposal submitted. by Con- 
gressman Franx Bow, of Ohio, serves as a 
vivid illustration of the regrettable tendency 
to rely on paternalistic government. The ad- 
ministration’s measure would attach the 
medical care program to the social security 
system and thereby increase the possibility 
that the financing cracks now evident in the 
system might soon become irreparable fis- 
sures. The Bow bill, on the other hand, 
would extend tax credits to those who pay 
taxes to enable them to purchase private 
health insurance of their own choice and 
fitted to their own individual specifications, 
For nontaxpayers, Government funds would 
be used (within limits) to purchase adequate 
health care coverage through private sources, 

Despite the fact that the Bow plan is more 
extensive and less costly than that offered by 
the administration, it has been virtually 
ignored by administration policymakers and 
members of the congressional majority, 
‘They apparently prefer to enlarge an already 
too large Federal Establishment in order to 
impose uninform coverage standards on each 
individual, no matter what his particular 
Preference or need. In so doing, they strike 
at the very fiber of responsible individualism. 

‘The principle of equal economic opportu- 
nity is inherent in the concept of responsible 
individualism. As much as anything else, 
this is what the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is 
all about. In recent years, unfortunately, 
resistance to the acceptance of this concept 
seems to have grown stronger rather than 
weaker. Denial of opportunity—by practice, 
local law, and even Pederal regulation—ne- 
cessitated Federal concern. At this point, 
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the denial of such equal opportunity to 
American Negroes is a denial of the validity 
of the concept involved and is wholly anti- 
pathetic to this essential element of respon- 
sible individualism. 

‘The same principle applies to young men 
and women who aspire to a better life but 
lack the Job skills necessary to achieve it, 
to older people who are frustrated by arbi- 
trarily imposed retirement requirements, to 
experienced workers who are displaced by 
automated machinery, to impoverished fami- 
les who are denied the essentials of living 
by the harsh economics of the day. In each 
instance, our historic responsible individu- 
alism makes it mandatory that we use the 
forces and funds of public and private inter- 
ests to insure all those who harbor honorable 
ambitions an equal opportunity to fulfill 
them. 

‘One of the most perplexing problems our 
country now faces is that of a decline in 
public respect for and support of observance 
of law and order. It is as great a threat to 
individual liberty as any that now exists. 
Related to the race relations problem, it 1s 
by no means limited to it. 

"There can be no freedom for any individual 
without some definition of the rights of each. 
Violations of those rights must be prohibited 
and prosecuted. One need only examine the 
increased crime rate, the increase in juvenile 
delinquency, and the increase in nonsupport 
cases to realize the major proportions of 
the problem, Its remedy cannot and must 
not come, chiefly through establishment of a 
national police system. It must come 
through better local understanding and im- 
partial enforcement of law and order. Even 
more importantly, 1t must come through the 
cultivation of public attitudes that we seem 
to be losing. 

At a time when the philosophical and prac- 
tical conflict of human rights and property 
rights has provoked bitter protest, the need 
for fair but firm enforcement of law and 
order is crucial. ‘The right to seek redress of 
wrongs through public petition Is recognized 
and respected, but its distortion and abuse 
cannot be tolerated. Utter disregard for in- 
dividual rights—whether human or prop- 
erty—only perpetuates bitterness and bigotry 
and makes the day of full human understand- 
ing and compatibility that much more re- 
mote. 

As individuals, we are obliged to protect 
not only our own freedoms but those of 
others as well. This can be accomplished 
only through complete respect for and com. 
pliance with the laws of the land and the 
community. Disobedience, on either side, 
merely breeds disorder. 

These precepts—freedom of expression, 
freedom of thought, freedom from excessive 
government, freedom of opportunity, and re- 
spect for law and order—are not offered as 
the only ethical principles necessary and 
vital to the continued enjoyment of an un- 
fettered life, 

But as familiar an invocation as they 
might be, they are our best guide toward 
the preservation and perpetuation of respon- 
sible individualism in American society. 


Carl Elliott 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 
Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I join 


with others in tribute to our colleague, 
Cart ELLIOTT, of Alabama. Ihave known 
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him intimately since he first came to the 
Congress. He is the kind of person who 
is the same every day as he is in his 
church—a dedicated soul who has done 
much for this constituency and for his 
country. 

I regret deeply that the people of Ala- 
bama did not return him to the Congress. 
After he has left this earth, his name 
will be written in the history of his coun- 
try in many ways, especially in the field 
of education. 

He is a brave man and takes his defeat 
with his chin up and without bitterness. 
He is one of God’s jewels. 


The Line Is Drawn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following brochure 
which was prepared for distribution 
throughout the Army as a part of the 
command information program: 

‘Tue Love Is Dawe 
(Extracts from the letters of Capt. J. P, 
‘Spruill, U.S. Army) 
Capt. James Polk Spruill, U.S. Army, was 
killed when his vehicle struck a land mine 
in Vietnam on April 21, 1964. 

Captain Spruill’s Ideals, his respect for his 
fellow man, and his deep and abiding patriot- 
ism are revealed in the excerpts from his 
letters to his wife which appear on the 
following pages. This eloquent young Army 
officer understood and appreciated his coun- 
try’s dedication to the cause of freedom all 
over the world. In the last analysis, he was 
a soldier doing his duty in keeping with the 
code of the soldier. 

Captain Spruill had his moments of doubt 
and discouragement. But he was sustained 
by his belief in what he was doing and he 
did his job with faith and enthusiasm 

Because of “his love and compassion for 
the young Republic of Vietnam and especially 
the people,” his wife, Barbara Spruill, sent 
excerpts of these letters to the New York 
Herald Tribune “in the hope that all Amer- 
icans would have the opportunity of reading 
them.” She has been kind enough to au- 
thorize this publication in this form in the 
Army. 

‘These letters are an inspiration to everyone 
who reads them. 


STEPHEN Ares, 
Secretary of the Army. 


Vietnam—it is 10,000 miles from New York 
to Vietnam, but Captain Spruill’s letters 
spanned the distance to relate this story to 
his wife in Suffern: 

Sarco, November 9, 1963: “The flight was 
long and tiring but otherwise uneventful. 
‘Then came Saigon and a hair-raising, steep- 
dive landing because of the danger of small- 
arms fire. Received none and landed safely. 
‘We were processed and then taken to the 
Majestic Hotel in the heart of Saigon where 
Iam now staying and where I will be until 
‘Tuesday at noon. The time here in Saigon 
is being taken up with much processing and 
with receiving my assignment. 

“By the way, my Vietnamese language 
‘works wonders here. So few Americans speak 
it. I have spoken little else and believe it 
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thrills them. I can’t get over how well I 
understand them.” 

A few days later he wrote from his first 
duty station: 

‘Vine Lone, November 1963: “Today is 
‘Thursday and I am at my first duty station. 
I am at the end of the long “pipeline.” I 
left Saigon on Tuesday at noon and flew from 
Tan Son Nhut airfield to Sadec, headquarters 
of the ARVN (Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam) 9th Division. I received my as- 
signment and was briefed there. 

T am an adviser to the Cai Son Self-De- 
fense Corps Training Center. I will live 
there with my two sergeants, who are the 
greatest. Cal Son is about 15 kilometers 
from here. The accommodations there are 
not as good as here in Vinh Long but I have 
it better than many poor battalion advisers 
do. Ihave a roof and walls and a cot. We 
have a sun baked mud parapet around the 
house—and it is a house, and a personal 
guard of nine men and one sergeant. The 
guard is Vietnamese, everything in Cat Son 
is Vietnamese. The sergeant in charge of 
the guard wanted to line his men up for me. 
He was so proud when I agreed. They stood 
tall and were visibly impresed when I ad- 
dressed them off the cuff in their own lan- 


guage. 

Captain Spruill developed great admiration 
for the Vietnamese: 

Vinn Lono, November 20, 1963: “I am in 
Vinh Long today in order to attend a fare- 
well dinner for one of the officers here, and 
I will return to Cai Son tomorrow morning. 
I actually miss Cai Son at the moment be- 
cause the work is interesting to me and the 
Viets are just great. ‘They stay over at my 
house all the time and I am getting so used 
to Vietnamese that English is starting to 
sound strange. I have already become good 
friends with two key members of the training 
center and the Agroville. 

“Last night Major M told me that he had 
written you a letter. That shows you what 
kind of man I'm working for. He is a pro- 
fessional and it is a rare privilege to work 
with him. 

“It Is also a privilege to work with the 
Vietnamese soldier. Frustrating at times 
e + he is the most genuine and kind 
human I have met. Simple, humble, willing 
and warm—they are wonderful people. If 
the press judges them harshly at times, 1t 
would be well to remember that they have 
had thelr independence only 9 years * * +, 

“It was brought to my attention last night 
that we were once inadequately equipped and 
poorly trained and that professional soldiers 
‘came from afar to aid the fledgling American 
Army in its fight for freedom and internal 
order. Two of these ‘advisers’ are well 
known—Von Steuben and Lafayette. It is 
heartwarming to think that we now con- 
tinue the tradition of sacrifice fostered by 
those two men when they aided a nation 
in need.” 

He took a warm interest in village prob- 
lems—and the Vietnamese people: 

Car Son, November 25, 1963: “Had to stop 
for a while to talk to the leader of Cai Son 
Agroville about possibility of having his 
people dig ponds so we can stock them with 
fish that Eusom says they can get me. : Eusom 
tells me that in 1 year 1 patr of fish will 
breed into 10,000 fishes. The people here are 
poor, the land is poor, and the fish are poor. 
‘The ‘Agroville chief was thrilled at the idea. , 
‘The people could eat the fish, use them to 
enrich the land, and start a ‘Nuoc mam’ 
{fish sauce) industry * * *. 

“You can’t imagine the comradeship and 
gratitude of these men when an American 
stands with them through danger. It seems 
to bring heart to them. They cheer and 
wave and yell ‘Dia-uy,’ ‘Dia-uy’ which is 
their word for captain. 

“Tonight I'm going to have one of my 
Viet friends for supper—a man called Wolf. 
His little boy is by my side now watching 
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me write this. Wolf is a Canton chief 
and is much renowned for his fighting skill 
and courage. He's a sight to see and just 
Ukes the hell out of me for same reason, 
His foot is all swollen now from a cobra 
bite he received on an ambush the other 
night, I gave him a pair of my boots but 
he wouldn't wear them. 

He reacted to the news of President Ken- 
nedy’s death like Americans everywhere: 

Vinn Lono, November 28, 1963: “President 
Kennedy's death was a profound shock to 
me and I am still not over it. As the poet 
said: ‘Every man’s death diminishes me. 
‘May God bless him.” 

He continued to learn about Vietnam: 

Car Son, December 4, 1963: “What a day I 
had yesterday, Seemed as if I did:more visit- 
ing than umial and as usual I had to eat 
some things you wouldn't believe. For in- 
Stance, 1 had octopus and dried bananas, 
‘How's that for a real combination? 

“Last night I taught the doctor, Lieutenant 
H, and Lieutenant H to play cards (casino) — 
and you haye never seen anyone more thrilled. 
They love it with a passion. You should 
hear them talking about it. Sounds like a 
Chinese fire drill. 

“The Viets here are really friendly to me— 
in fact when I ride along it's like being a 
visiting president. ‘The mothers bring their 
children to the doors and they all wave and 
cheer, Whenever I even ride by the school- 
house, the teachers interrupt. thelr work 
‘nd stand up by thelr desks. They are real- 
1y courteous to the extreme. 

“Things are nice and quiet here now. We 
have an ARVN battalion camped here and the 
VO (Vietcong) don't like to mess with them.” 

Reflection on the approaching Christmas 
Season led to thoughts of friendship and 
sacrifice: 

‘Vinx Lono, December 15, 1963: “Took a 
Toll of color film yesterday while on the way 
to Can Tho. Have to cross a ferry and got 
shots of that. Also got some of “Wolf” who 
went with me, Some man, He and I have a 
mutual admiration society going. Also his 
wife and familly are extremely nice to 
me * 

“By the time another letter gets to you, 
Christmas will be there, God alone knows 
how hard Daddy will reach out for you all 
in his heart during that time. In a way it 
will be a sad Christmas. But only in a selfish 
way. In a better, more meaningful way, it 
will be one of our best Christmases, for our 
little family is giving of itself to the world, 
We are sacrificing, you and I, for the good 
of other people and that ie truly Christ- 

e” 

Captain Spruill developed his thinking 
about night operations: 

Vint Lona, December 21, 1963: “At the 
moment I have a project I want to work on. 
It is a proposal I have to eliminate all SDC 
outposts in the Province thus liberating all 
SDC men. I would propose that I be allowed 
to train them in night combat and that they 
be employed as mobile strike forces at night. 
Tt is in the night that the myth of the in- 
Vincible guerrilla must be destroyed * * *, 

“I am convinced that when the night be- 
comes more ours than their's that events will 
take a dramatic turn. Will work on this 
now and will close with another very Merry 
Christmas and may we both have a wonder- 
ful New Year.” 
spot Christinas day, He thought af bis tem- 

y: 

Vnum Lonc, Christmas Day 1963: “Last 
night, on Christmas Eve, I went downtown to 
R Catholic service. There were children every: 
Where and there was a Santa Claus * * ® 
I saw a small child that reminded me of an- 
Other child I know and it was all I could do 
to keep smiling. But you know, the mother 
Tead what was in my eyes and brought the 
child over to me. For one warm moment 
East and West were one in heart. It wasa 
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wonderful Christmas. I want you to under- 
stand that * * * my heart was so full of 
happiness and gratitude that it could not 
hold it all. I was sublimely happy because 
I have had the three of you. 

“I have had the most wonderful Christmas 
of my life because you three have given me 
the greatest gift of all—love. 

“With the knowledge that where Christ- 
mas and love are concerned there is no dis- 
‘tance, I am well pleased to greet you this day 
and to say as father and husband, Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year.” 

His thinking about night operations led 
to a plan: 

Oar Son, January 7, 1964: "The plan of 
mine was enthusiastically received by * * * 
the Province Chief. My boss thinks it’s the 
greatest, I think it Is a good plan.” 

He expressed his conviction of a decisive 
victory: 

Vn LONG, January 12, 1964: “I know 
that you read nowadays of defeat or of lack 
of progress. None of this bothers me because 
I am convinced that we can win It and win 
it decisively—on the ground and in the 
night.” 

And spoke of the imponderables of Viet- 
nam: 

‘Cat Sow, January 19, 1964: "Thanks for the 
news clipping and the Newsweek article, We 
really get no news here. The article about 
the Hamlet was very descriptive and accurate. 
However, my place is a bit quieter, Last 
night, for example, we showed a movie in the 
market and that helps keep things quiet be- 
cause the local VC like to see the movies too. 
Strange thing to sit there in the night, a 
pistol in your hand and laugh at animated 
cartoons with members of the VC." 

Captain Spurtill described death among the 
villagers: 

Vinn Long, January 25, 1964: “Right now 
I don’t even want to think of anything. I 
really shouldn't write you anything like this 
but do you remember that I mentioned a 
Uttle girl that I sald was so cute. Well, 
yesterday I helped the Cal Son medic keep 
her guts from falling completely out as we 
bandaged her punctured and severely burned 
little body and those of three other children 
(VC white phosphorus mine). Her little 
eyes were burned shut, her nose and lips off, 
and skin off her entire body and every time 
the embedded bits of phosphorus were ex- 
Posed to the alr the poor thing smoked and 
screamed—and when she screamed her guts 
came out more. 

“I was the only one the people would turn 
to, indeed could turn to. My sergeants and 
I wrapped the children in our nylon blankets 
to keep the air off the phosphorus and took 
them to Vinh Long—a long dusty ride, ‘The 
little girl amazed me because she was still 
alive when we got her there. She was put 
in a chopper and taken to Can Tho. I do 
not know how she is, but I can guess. 

“When I got back in the late afternoon, 
I went to the area where the children lived. 
‘All at once people came from everywhere and 
surrounded me. I told them what I could 
about the children and suddenly all of them 
lay down in the dirt at my feet in the most 
heart-melting demonstration of thanks I 
have ever experienced. I shall never forget 
that and I shall never forget that sweet little 
girl, that poor tortured little female who had 
nothing but me—and I was so inadequate. 
She was two and a little doll. I felt as if I 
had died a little. 

“Please forgive me for writing this. I must 
stop now and in a couple of days the sun 
will shine again for me,” 

He described the stoic Vietnamese and ex- 
pressed his confidence in ultimate victory: 

Car Sox, February 23, 1964: "When they 
get wounded, no matter how bad it may be, 
you never hear so much as a whimper. The 
‘only sound comes from the man’s buddy who 
generally bawis like a baby if the wound is 
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serious. Strange, but strangely logical for 
& people who have never been far removed 
from the raw. facts of life and death—never 
deeply involved in one, never far separated 
from the other. I grow more attached to 
them every day now and eyen look forward 
with dread to the time when I must leave 
Cai Son and the many friends whose lives 
and fortunes I have been privileged to share. 

“I feel that there is too much talk of 
despair. I warned you of that before I left. 
You may remember. Above all, this is a 
war of mind and spirit. And it is a war 
which can be won no matter what present 
circumstances are. For us to despair would 
be a great victory for the enemy. We must 
stand strong and unafraid and give heart 
to an embattled and confused people. ‘This 
cannot be done if America loses heart, At 
the moment my heart is big enough to sus- 
tain those around me. Please don’t let them 
back Where you are sell me down the river 
with talk of despair and defeat. Talk in- 
stead of steadfastness, loyalty, and of vic- 
tory—for we must and we can win here, 
‘There is no backing out of Vietnam, for it 
will follow us everywhere we go. We have 
drawn the line here and the America we 
all know and love best is not one to back 
away. 

“I must admit that there are many mo- 
ments of frustration in Vietnam * * *, But 
that is exactly why we are here. It 1s exactly 
in places and in circumstances such as this 
that communism gains its foothold. Com- 
munism is the scavenger of the upheaval 
that comes with the modernization process 
and the age of rising expectations. 

“Sometimes. we are ready to say the hell 
with it, But then there are other times. 
For instance the other day when I found out 
that Wolf had risked go! into Vinh 
to find out if I were safe. He knew I was 
in Saigon when the theater was bombed, He 
never told me about that, 

He describes a trip to Saigon: 

Vinn Lone, March 16, 1964: “I have just 
returned from Saigon and find many letters 
from you. At the moment I am well rested 
and very happy. I managed to find a nice 
Uttle book of Vietnamese legends which I 
needed badly for my personal research, and 
T can't wait to read them. 

“Well, what can I tell you about Saigon? 
I grow to like it more and more, I can tell 
you that, I am learning its character, its 
People, its sights, sounds, smells as I have 
never learned any city. It is sort of strange 
but I feel more at home in Saigon than in 
any city I have ever been associated with. 
While there I made mental plans to take 
many rolls of film for you. Perhaps you will 
capture some of the feeling I have for the 

ty. 

“Boy, I had some delicious steaks while in 
Saigon. And I went to a film you would 
love. The music, the clothes, the scenery, 
the story, and the photography were all mag- 
nificent, It was made in Japan and the dia- 
logue was in Japanese, However, it had Viet 
and French subtitles so I could follow it well. 
I wish you could just hear the music. It is 
really heroic and on a grand scale. And the 
scenes of the human misery were like noth- 
ing you have ever seen on film before. I felt 
wonderfully at ease watching this Asian film 
and sitting among an all-Asian audience. I 
had the feeling that I was beginning to com- 
prehend something without knowing really 
what it was. 

A soldier studies and practices war: 

‘Vinx Lonc, March 21, 1964: “You wouldn't 
guess what I am doing in my spare time. I'm 
taking a correspondence course from Fort 
Bragg on Counterinsurgency and Psychologi~ 
cal Warfare. It's long and demanding, but 
really quite good. It’s interesting to study 
the stuff while you're smack in the middle 
of it.” 
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‘Vint Lon, March 30, 1964: "Yes, the lan- 
guage training is paying off just as you men- 
tioned. I am able to get very close to the 
people. I have developed to the point that 
I go among the soldiers alone with no in- 
terpreter. I refer of course to operations. I 
have never experienced so much interest and 
devotion as I receive from them. 

“A few nights ago I put in at a Self De- 
tense Corps fort called Phuc Quoi. They. 
had a 40-man ambush going out as a result 
of a large experiment we've been running on 
night saturation patrolling. On that night 


1,000 separate ambushes were laid, As you, 


know the SDC are close to my heart, so I 
finally got permission to go with them after 
proving that they would take care of me. 
By golly, they actually are quite good. I 
was amazed with their skill at night—well, 
at some of it anyway. I've been with this 
particular group on four consecutive night 
ambushes and developed quite a rapporb-with 
them. The only trouble I had with them 
was to get them to quiet down. They were 
allover me. I brought candy to them which 
they all smacked on like little children. 
‘They all brought their wives and children 
to me and I had to tickle them all and lift 
them in the air. 

“The leader of the group was amazed that 
I would share my water with him, After the 
first night nothing was too good for the 
“Dai-uy.” They even put straw on the 
ground where my position would be. Am- 
bushes require much patience and one can 
get most uncomfortable after 11 hours of not 
moving, So the straw was quite welcome. 
The other night my position was smack in 
the middie of a pig pen. What a stench. 
And of course it got all over me. And the 
damn pig was there with me. 

“As I walked out of my pig pen and fol- 
lowed the still indistinct figure in front of 
me, I realized that I was walking into an 
Easter morning sunrise.” 

Vin Lone, April 10, 1964: “Much 
sweat—and I am afraid much blood—remain 
to be shed. Progress will not be dramatic. 
Tt will in fact be painfully slow. One of our 
biggest enemies now will be impatience and 
despair in America itself.” 

His last letter: 

Car Son, April 19, 1964: “Chin up. See 
you later.” 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1964. 
Hon. Starman Ars, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: It was my privi- 
lege to appoint James Polk Spruill to the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point in 1950, 
His mother, who ran a cafeteria in Plym- 
outh, N.C., brought the young man to see me 
and requested the appointment. ‘There was 
never any doubt in my mind from the first 
time I saw him that he would develop into 
a fine citizen and soldier. 

James Spruill graduated from the Military 
Academy in June 1954. Until his promising 
career was brought to an end in the fighting 
in Vietnam on April 21, 1964, he served in 
the finest tradition of American military 
service. 

Captain Spruill’s example of selfless service 
4s something in which all Americans can take 
pride. ‘These letters to his wife tell us a 
great deal about the idealism, strength of 
purpose and dedication which filled his life. 
His words will be an inspiration to all Ameri- 
cans who carry on the never-ending task of 
defending freedom. 

Sincerely, 
‘Heasert C. BONNER, 
House of Representatives. 


James Porr SprutLi., Carramy, U.S. ARMY 
Captain Spruill was commissioned in the 
infantry after his graduation from the US. 
Military Academy in 1954. Ho nttended the 
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Infantry Officers Basic Course and the 
Ranger School. He served as a platoon 
leader in the 10th Infantry Diviston at Fort 
Riley and in Germany and then joined the 
2d Infantry Division at Fort Benning. He 
later was assigned to the infantry school as 
an instructor. 

In preparation for his assignment to Viet- 
nam, Captain Spruill attended the special 
warfare course at Fort Bragg and studied 
Vietnamese at the Army Language School at 
Monterey, Calif,, for 12 weeks. He arrived 
in Vietnam in November 1963, and was as- 
signed as an adviser to the Cal Son Defense 
Training Centerin the Mekong River Delta. 

Captain Spruill was born at Winston- 
Salem, N.C., on February 10, 1931. 


Billion Dollar Democratic Campaign Fund 


z EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democrats have just enacted into law a 
billion dollar campaign fund in the guise 
of fighting poverty. 

In the August 24 issue of Newsweek, 
Henry Hazlitt unmasks this phoney proj- 
ect for what it is—a scandalous, vote- 
buying scheme: 

‘Tue POVERTY PACKAGE 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The antipoverty law—or the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, to use its official 
title—is primarily a Democratic campaign 
document and a vote-buying device. It is 
designed to give the impression that for the 
first time in our history the Federal Govern- 
ment has become aware of the existence of 
poverty and is doing something about it, 
‘Actually we have been piling one “antipov- 
erty” program on top of another since the 
New Deal began 30 years ago. 

‘The excellent Republican minority report 
on the bill to the House listed 42 individual 
programs "designed to combat and overcome 
the causes of poverty” already in existence. 
‘These programs cost a total of $31.8 billion 
in the fiscal year 1964. According to the 
Social Security Bulletin for November 1963, 
a total of $66.5 billion was spent by all levels 
of government for “social welfare” purposes: 
in 1962, During the same year, an addi- 
tional $33.6 billion was spent by private 
organizations for the same purpose. Com- 
pared with this total of $100 billion, the new 
law's appropriation of just under $1 billion 
makes it a merely token (and in no sense 
new) “war on poverty.” 

DUPLICATION 


‘The official title is calculated to give the 
impression that the new law Is just a way 
of helping people to help themselves. The 
measure in detall, however, reads like the 
implementation of Mr. Johnson's statement 
in January: “We are going to try to take all 
of the money that we think is unnecessarily 
being spent and take it from the ‘haves’ and 
give it to the ‘have-nots’ that need it so 
much.” 

The new law is hard to describe briefly 
because it is a conglomeration of unrelated 
pi . The House minority report calls 
it “a hastily assembled package of odd legis- 
lative retreads and rejects, interspersed with 
a sprinkling of old, unsuccessful experiments 
and a plagiarized assortment of existing pro- 
grams. 

Nearly all of the “new” programs dupli- 
cate or compete with existing Federal pro- 
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grams. The so-called Job Corps providing 
for work camps will cost $190 million in the 
first year for only 40,000 enroliees, or $4,700 
per enrollee. ‘The first-year cost of the 
“work-training” program is another $150 
million. Both programs heavily overlap the 
1963 Vocational Education Act and the ex- 
panded Manpower Act. The 872.5 million 
“work-study” program will give more assist- 
ance to the very same college students now 
being aided by the. massive student-Ioan 
program under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, Direct loans to low-income farm 
familles duplicate a huge existing Farmers 
Home Administration program. Loans under 
title IV would duplicate what the Smali 
Business Administration is already doing. 
And 80 on. 
WELFARE STATISM 


‘The first_year's price tag on this new 
meastire—$947.5 million—is relatively small 
as current spending goes, But it will carry 
us a giant step deeper into a paternalistic 
welfare state. Its ultimate effect will be to 
create a good deal more poverty than it 
cures. We can be sure that its cost will 
increase each year. / This cost, if paid for out 
of bigger taxes, will increase the burdens on 
private enterprise and the deterrents to pro- 
duction. If It is added to the deficit, tt will 
Increase inflation, an invisible but destruc- 
tive tax with its cruelest impact on the poor. 

As the House minority report pointed out, 
no society in the history of the world has 
80 effectively overcome the cruel grasp of 
poverty as has the United States, In terms 
of a “war against poverty,” the whole history 
of America has been a history of sustained 
and spectacular accomplishment. In 1929 
(using 1962 dollars as a standard), more 
than 50 percent of American families had 
an annual income of less than $3,000. By 
1947 this figure had fallen to 30 percent, 
and by 1962 to 21 percent. In this same po- 
riod, American families having an annual 
income of $6,000 or more rose from 15 per- 
cent to 48 percent. Americans earn more, 
own more, consume more, and live better 
than any other people on earth. 

And we have achieved this result, not by 
Government “antipoverty” programs, of 
which we have had proportionately less than 
most nations, but by our system of free, 
private, competitive enterprise, which pro- 
vides maximum incentives to production. 


Mr. Hoover at 90 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chicago Tribune recently published 
the following tribute to former President 
Herbert Hoover, written by Wilbur D. 
Matson of McConnelsville, Ohio, long 
known nationally for his editorial ability 
as publisher of the strongest county seat 
weekly newspaper of Ohio. For many 
years Mr. Hoover and Mr, Matson have 
Lai personal friends and correspond- 
ents: 

Mr. Hoover ar 90 

MCCONNELSVILLE, On10.—A highlight of the 
recent Republican convention was the beau- 
tiful tribute paid by Illinois Senator Dmx- 
se to Herbert Hoover. His eulogy was 
worthy of the “Grand Old Person of the 
Grand Old Party,” and met with general 
acclaim, 
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As President during a period of worldwide 
war bitterness, financial collapse, and gen- 
eral upheaval, Mr. Hoover afforded a shining 
target for malicious and self-seeking dema- 
gogs. However, he came through the bar- 
Tage of lies and misrepresentation with char- 
acter unsullied and his high repute unim- 
Peached. ‘Today, he enjoys the love and 
esteem of Americans everywhere as the out- 
standing statesman, political leader, and hu- 
manitarian of his time. 

August 10 will be his 90th birthday. Let 
Us all unite in paying tribute to one of the 
noblest products of our democracy—a self- 
made success who rose from the background 
of a humble Quaker home to become a world 
figure, oné whose name stands high in the 
Pantheon of American history. 

Wusur D. Matson. 


Leopold Mannes, Pianist, Dies; Inventor 
Headed Music School—Codeveloper of 
Kodachrome; Aided Young Musi- 
cians—Composer and U.S. Adviser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
country is saddened by the death of Leo- 
pold Mannes, a great musician, educator, 
scholar, and gentleman. 

Leopold Mannes was a man of many 
accomplishments. He was a coinventor 
of the Kodachrome color process, a tal- 
ented composer, an adviser to Presi- 
dents, and a much beloved gentle person. 

‘The Mannes School of Musie in New 
York City is in the 17th Congressional 
District and I have been proud to be its 
Representative in Congress. Under the 
leadership of Leopold Mannes, the school 
has made a very large contribution to 
the community and the country. 

The sypathies of the people of the 
17th Congressional District, the city of 
New York and of the country go to Mr. 
Mannes’ family, to his many friends and 
to the faculty and students of the Mannes 
School. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times on 
August 12 published an excellent story 
on Mr. Mannes’ constructive and pro- 
ductive life and a moving editorial on 
August 13. I am taking the liberty of 
Placing both in the Recorp: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 12, 1964] 
LeoroLD MANNES, PIANIST, Dies; INVENTOR 

Heaprp MusiC SCROOL—CODEVELOPER oF 
Kopacnnome; AmED YouNc MUSICIANS— 
Composer anp U.S. ADVISER 
VınevaRo Haven, Mass, August 11—Leo- 
Pold Mannes, pianist, president of the 
Mannes College of Music and coinventor of 
the Kodachrome color process, died of a 
cerebral hemorrhage this morning in Mar- 
mee Vineyard Hospital. He was 64 years old. 
Mannes, who was spending the sum- 
mer ab bis TAS im leash, entered the 
hospital last night. 
‘There will be no funeral services, and he 
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will be buried in the Chilmark cemetery, in 
the family plot of his widow, the former 
Evelyn Sabin. 

INFLUENTIAL IN US. MUSIC 

‘Leopold Damrosch Mannes was the son and 
grandson of famous musicians, and besides 
being a performing artist, an inyentor and an 
educator, he was also an influential figure in 
America’s musical life. In 1961 he succeeded 
William Schuman as president of the Walter 
W. Naumburg Foundation, and last year he 
became’chairman of the music panel of the 
cultural presentations program of the State 
Department. 

He succeeded his father, David Mannes, as 
director of the well-known school, which his 
father and mother, the former Clara Dam- 
rosch (daughter of Leopold Damrosch) es- 
tablished in 1916. Under the son's leader- 
ship the school became the Mannes College 
of Music in 1953 and expanded still further 
in 1960, when it was merged with the Cha- 
tham Square Music School. 

‘Mr. Mannes was a tall, handsome man with 
dark hair and dark eyes. He was urbane 
and perhaps a lttle reticent with strangers, 
but among friends he was noted for his sense 
of humor. His dignity and sense of propriety 
were revealed in 1958 when Van Cliburn re- 
turned from the Soviet Union in triumph, 
after winning the International Tchaikovsky 
prize. At that time, a tickertape parade was 
proposed for the young pianist. Mr. Mannes 
disapproved. 

“If it were an academic procession in cap 
and gown,” he said, “that would be different. 
Everyone wishes Cliburn well and would 
gather in a hall, for instance, to pay him 
tribute, but not in a parade.” 

Nevertheless when the first Van Cliburn 
International Piano Competition was held in 
Fort Worth 2 years ago, Mr. Mannes was the 
chairman of the jury. It was characteristic 
of him, for he believed in fostering young 
talent and he served on many juries. Often 
he help pick the winners of the Edgar M. 
Leventritt young musicians award and the 
Naumburg Foundation, which he headed, is 
devoted to the cause of helping musicians in 
their careers. 

ANOTHER FAMOUS FATHER 


‘The coinventor of the Kodachrome process 
with Mr. Mannes was Leopold Godowsky, Jr., 
another son of a famous musician, the pian- 
ist Leopold Godowsky. Their process, which 
made it as easy to take pictures in color as 
in black and white, was announced in the 
spring of 1936. It brought them both 
wealth. But Mr. Mannes preferred to be 
known as a musician, and in April 1941, after 
10 years spent mostly in the laboratory, he 
resumed his career as a pianist. 

Chiefly, he was known as a performer of 
chamber music and in 1949, together with 
Vittorio Brero, violinist, and Luigi Silva, 
cellist, he formed the Mannes Trio. A year 
or so later, when Bronislay Gimpel became 
the violinist in the ensemble, it became 
known as the Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio. As 
late as 1955 they appeared together with the 
Little Orchestra Society, performing the 
Beethoven Triple Concerto. 

‘Mr. Mannes was born in New York the day 
after Christmas, 1899. His father was al- 
ready well-known as a violinist and his 
mother was too, as a pianist. The con- 
ductors Walter and Frank Damrosch were 
the brothers of his mother. Mr. Mannes was 
named after Leopold Damrosch, his grand- 
father, also a conductor. 

Leopold began playing the piano at the age 
of 4 His teachers included Elizabeth 
Quatle, Guy Maier, and Alfred Cortot. He 
studied at his parents’ school and later at 
the Institute of Musical Art (a forerunner of 
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Juilliard), then as academy, which his uncle 
Frank founded in 1904. 

When he was 15 he became interested in 
Photography as a hobby, particularly the 
problems of color, Leopold Godowsky, Jr. 
was a schoolmate. When they found they 
had the same ideas about photography, they 
Joined forces and created an experimental 
laboratory of their own. 

Mr. Mannes was graduated from Harvard 
with a bachelor of arts degree in 1920. He 
began teaching at his parents’ school, as well 
as well as playing the piano and composing. 
In 1926 he won a Guggenheim Fellowship al- 
though he also continued to work on color 
photography with Mr. Godowsky. 

ENCOURAGED BY KODAK 

In 1930 Dr. C. E. K. Mees, director of the 
Kodak. Laboratory, became impressed with 
the work of the young men and he persuaded 
them to go to Rochester to work full time in 
an industrial laboratory. Six years later, 
their Invention, Kodachrome, which used 
very thin film coated with five layers of color 
emulsion, was announced, 

Mr. Mannes seldom talked about his scien- 
tific achievements, but he continued as a 
Kodak consultant after returning to music. 
In 1941, he patented a sound track of gold 
that improved the sound of colored motion 
pictures. Last spring he and Mr. Godowsky 
were awarded the Progress Award of the 
Royal Photographic Society of London. 

‘The two men were planning to go to Eng- 
land to receive their award. Mr. Godowsky, 
who lives in Westport, Conn., said yesterday 
that he and Mr. Mannes had planned to start 
writing their joint memoirs In the fall. Mr. 
Godowsky is the husband of Frances Gersh- 
win, sister of George Gershwin. 

Mr. Mannes’ compositions included a “Suite 
for Two Pianos,” which he wrote in Paris in 
1924, a “String Quartet,” two madrigals for 
chorus and incidental music for Shake- 
speare’s "The Tempest.” This music was pre- 
ented in 1933 when the Shakespearean play 
was given by students of the King-Coit 
School. 

When his mother died in 1948, Mr. Mannes, 
who had been a codirector of the school with 
his parents, became president. His father 
continued active, with the title of founder. 
Mr. Mannes, Sr., died In 1959 at the age 
of 93, 

The college plans to present a memorial 
concert for Mr. Mannes in the school in the 
fall. The school is closed at present because 
there is no summer session. It occupies four 
converted brownstone houses, beginning at 
157 East 74th Street. It has an enrollment 
of 183 in the college level, 325 in the prepa- 
ratory school and 125 in the extension 
division. 

Mr. Mannes’ first marriage to Edith Vernon 
Mann Simonds ended in divorce in 1933, In 
1940 he married Miss Sabin. They had one 
daughter, Elena Mannes. A sister, Mrs. 
Marya Mannes Clakson, a writer, also sur- 

ves. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 13, 1964] 
LeoPoLD MANNES 

The name of Leopold Mannes may not 
mean much to the American public, though 
some may remember him as coinventor- of 
the color process in photography. But mu- 
sicians here and abroad admired him as 
educator, pianist, philosopher; scientist and 
a strong force in raising standards of music. 
His death will not extinguish the inspiration 
he gave the many younger artists and com- 
posers who absorbed his knowledge and car- 
ried over into their own careers his love for 
music as a living force. 
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Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the tremendous concern over the Su- 
preme Court ruling dealing with the re- 
apportionment of the States I made a 
statement before panel No. 1 of the plat- 
form committee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and with permission 
I enter that statement in the RECORD: 

It seems to me altogether right and proper 


don’t see how any principle could be fairer 
than the principle of one man one vote) is 
under bitter, determined, and sinister assault 


‘This landmark decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court today is not only itself the sub- 
Ject of assault but it is the avenue 


integrity of the 


is is not the only attack upon an inde- 
ciary through the forum of the 
Congress but it is an attempt to induce Con- 


‘Under the Constitution, legislative power 
is vested in the Congress, not judicial or 
executive. The protection of the constitu- 
tional rights of our citizens is vested in the 
Judicial system of our Government. 


Congress were to attempt to say that that 
right could not be enjoyed by a defendant 

with a felony in a State court and 
the denial of that right could not be prop- 
erly protected in a proper U.S. court? 


Purther, the U.S. Supreme Court a bit ago 
held that children could not be denied ac- 
cess to public schools of this country because 
of race or color. Could the Congress of the 
United States set aside that decision of the 
U.S, Supreme Court and deny to the Federal 
courts the protection of these constitutional 
rights? 
Tt may be assumed for the sake of 

mient that under the judiciary article of the 
Constitution Congress can abolish the U.S. 
district courts since it has the power to es- 
tabla: those courts. But so long as the 
courts exist can the Congress deny to 
DIR CLEIR courte tha right sat power: = 
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dood the duty, when proper: application iie 
made to protect constitutional rights 
our citizens. 

I am sure that fair interpretation of the 
Judiciary article will not so hold. My State 
of Plorida is particularly interested in this 
subject and especially so is Dade County, a 
part of which I have the honor to represent 
in Congress. Prior to the Baker case, Dade 
County with one-fifth of the population of 
the State had one senator out of a senate of 
38 and four representatives out of a house of 
95 in the Florida Legislature. After the 
Baker case was decided and a three-judge 
Federal court held on our constitutional ap- 
Portionment under the Constitution, the 
Legislature of Florida to avoid reapportion- 
ment by the Federal courts, finally reappor- 
tioned the State after a fashion. As a result 
of the new apportionment, Dade County 
with one-fifth of the population of the State 
got 2 senators out of a senate of 45 and 
14 representatives out of a house of 105, in 
the legislature. ‘The toward fair 
representation which our people have gained 
has been due to the decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court holding that the courts of 
the country under the Federal Constitution 
have a right to hear the complaint of any 
citizen who is not fairly represented in his 
State legislature. Under the latest decision 
of the US. Supreme Court * * * Dade 
County will get a representation of substan- 
tially one-fifth of the State senate and one- 
firth of the State house of representatives 
because we have one-fifth of the State popu- 
lation. But that will vastly increase Dade 
County representation in the State legis- 
lature and give us that equality of one man 
one yote which is the truly democratic prin- 
ciple upon which such apportionment 
should rest. Those who oppose these meas- 
ures therefore attack our judicia] system and 
its integrity and thereby endanger every 
constitutional right which every citizen of 
America enjoys today. Those who attack 
the one-man-one-vote decision of the Su- 
preme Court are seeking to freeze modern 
day America with its urban problems into 
the pattern of a past America of rural pat- 
tern. They are to freeze political 
Privilege and power into the hands of benn- 

and representatives to represent space 
Ga ARA water sect to deny such power 
to senators and representatives to represent 
people. They want to perpetuate privilege 
and power to benefit the few and to do so 
they are willing to deny the equitable rights 
of the many. 

If we are to meet the problems of urban 
America today those problems must be in 
the hands of the people elected by our citi- 
zens whose lives are a part of the urban 
America to have the association, the knowl- 
edge, the point of view about urban problems 
which will enable them to understand them 
with their heads and solve them with their 
hearts. 

Let the Democratic Party speak out in 
words that shall be heard round the world 
that we are more perfectly, with every pass- 
ing day, making America in practice the de- 
mocracy of which we preach to other people 
around the world. Let the Democratic Party, 
the party of the people, rebuke those who 
wish to deny representation on the basis of 
equity to the people. 

‘As Thomas Jefferson said in the Declara- 


come out strongly and Torthrighth y f 
constitutional system which has made 
the greatest Nation in the world ey 
the protection of the rights of all the 
of this country. 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, with 
the impending Democratic convention, 
the American people will wonder how 
the press will treat it. 

A very penetrating article by Clare 
Booth Luce, in the August 25 issue of the 
National Review, goes straight to the 
point and we will all wait to see what 
Mr. Reston and others will do. 

‘The article follows: 

EXTREMISM IN DEFENSE OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
Parry 
(By Clare Boothe Luce) 

Will James Reston judge the Democrats 
in Atlantic City by the same yardstick he 
used for the GOP in San Francisco? Not a 
chance, says Mrs, Luce. 

Mr. James Reston, the distinguished New 
York Times correspondent, writing from San 
Francisco, said, “The physical disorder of the 
(Republican) convention is over, but the 
moral disorder remains, * * Noting 
what he called its “jumble of high-sounding 
contradictions,” the “encouragement and 
unleashing of extremism,” and the “moral 
ambiguities,” he said, “the fight over prin- 
ciples has just been raised.” 

Now Mr. Reston is one of America’s most 
scholarly columnists. His writings give 
much evidence that he knows more of his- 
tory and philosophy than many of his col- 
leagues. One suspects that he reads such 
eminent contemporary theologians as Dr. 
Paul Tillich and Dr, Rienhold Niebuhr, men 
who have devoted much of their noble 
thought to the “moral ambiguities” that 
spring from man’s very nature, and permeate 
all his historical causes, crusades, institu- 
tions, organizations—and political parties. 
Man, especially political man, be he politi- 
cian, voter, or commentator, is never wholly 
consistent in his aims, perfectly pure in his 
Motives, totally free of malice. prejtidioe, hy- 


majority of commentators to set himself up 


Judgment on President Johnson and the 
principles put forth at the Democratic 
convention? 

I am obliged to say here that among my 
friends in the Journalistic fraternity many 
believe he will not. They say the compli- 
ment the columnists always pay the Repub- 
lican Party is that they expect it to be more 
coherent intellectually, 


that, come August 24, Reston—along with 
the rest—will gently ease himself down from 
the high pinnacle of political principle from 
which he chose to observe the doings in the 
Cow Palace, to the terra firma of “political 
pragmatism.” They say that on the Jersey 
coast he will become his usual self: the bril- 
lant, suave, witty, sophisticated, “cool” ob- 
server of the “political realities” confronting 
the country. They say he will view the 
doings in Atiantic City, not with the blazing 
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eye of à Daniel come to judgment he turned 
on the Republicans, but with the skeptical, 
amused eye of the contemporary historian, 
‘They say that mutatis mutandis, he will find 
that expediency not morality, know-how not 
honesty, compromise not consistency, 
shrewdness not sincerity, success not sacri- 
fice, are (democracy being what it is) the 
best qualifications for a President—that is, 
for a Democratic President. They insist that 
Mr. Reston, along with his employers, the 
New York Times, will suddenly lose the burn- 
ing concern they felt in San Francisco about 
“extremism,” and the whole civil rights quet 
tlon, and discover that their “value judg- 
ments” on the Democratic Party and its can- 
«dates should be made in terms of the prac- 
tical considerations of specific policies. Con- 
sequently, like myself, they do not expect the 
questions of Democratic “extremism” and of 
Mr. Johnson's own civil rights record to be 
reviewed by Mr. Reston in Atlantic City. 

Bearing in mind the terrible contumely 
heaped on Senator GoLpwaren’s head for his 
civil rights vote on June 19, let us pause to 
review Mr. Johnson's record from 1940 to 
1960. 

In Austin, Tex., on May 22, 1948, Congress- 
man Johnson told a Democratic rally: 

“This civil rights program about which 
you have heard so much is a farce and @ 
aham—an effort to set up a police state in 
the guise of liberty. I am opposed to that 
Program. i fought it in Congress, It is the 
Proriniee ot the, Btatai tol run: its own elec- 

jons. 

“I am opposed to the antilynching bill be- 
causo the Federal Government has no more 
business enacting a law against one kind of 
murder than another. Iam against the FEPC 
because if a man can tell you whom you must 
hire, he can tell you whom you can employ. 
I have met this head on. 

“[And] nnlightened public already has 
rendered * * * (an antilynching] law virtu- 
ally unnecessary, even if 1t were not unwise 
in its scope.” 

The following years of ever-mounting de- 
mand among Negroes for a civil rights bill 
did not change Johnson, He wrote a con- 
stituent in 1957: 

“The [civil rights] bill that has been in- 
troduced is one to which I am very opposed, 
as I do not believe it would advance any 
legitimate cause.” 

‘When this long-awaited bill (H.R. 6127) 
reached the Senate, it was nearly killed by 
Senator RusseLL, Democrat, of Georgia, who 
brought a point of order against it which 
would have referred it to the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, and buried it. Senator 
Johnson voted to uphold the Russell point of 
order; later, under tremendous pressure from 
President Eisenhower, he voted for the 
amended bill. But explaining his vote to an 
angry constituent, he wrote: 

“I am naturally concerned that you think 
I have made ‘concessions’ with respect to 
the so-called civil rights issue, I assure you 
that I feel the way I have always felt. That 
ls, that I arh firmly opposed to forced inte- 
gration and I firmly belleve that the doctrine 
Of States’ rights should be maintained.” 

In 1960, another Eisenhower administra- 
tion civil rights bill passed the House, and 
again Senator Johnson was instrumental in 
significantly limiting its scope in the Senate. 
Before S. 3001 was finally killed, Johnson had 
Voted against expanding the injunction pow- 
er to encompass the protection of any civil 
Tight. He also yoted to kill part I of the bill, 
which would have strengthened Federal in- 
Junctions regarding school desegregation. 

He told his Senate colleagues: 

“I feel very deeply about the cloture ques- 
tion. * * * I am going to be very reluctant 
ever to vote for cloture.” 

He also told the Senate that a section of 
the bill, which would make it a Federal crime 
to interfere with court-ordered integration, 
Was “a relatively nonessential matter.” That 
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year, in a Look magazine article he was 
quoted: 

“The difference between me and some of 
my northern friends is that I believe you 
cannot force [civil rights] on the South 
overnight.” È 

During the 1960 session of Congress, 
Johnson voted against a Republican civil 
rights bill (S. 3823), which would have es- 
tablished a permanent Equal Opportunities 
Commission and provided Federal assistance 
for areas which desegregated their schools, 

Indeed, nowhere is the Johnson record so 
full of the “moral ambiguities” Reston de- 
plores as during the election year of 1960, 
when he was his party’s vice presidential 
nominee. He was also running at the same 
time for the Senate—itself an ambiguous 
political action. The Democrats’ 1960 plat- 
form, written in July, stated that “to fa- 
cilitate compliance {with the Supreme 
Court's school desegregation decision], tech- 
nical and financial assistance should be given. 
to school districts facing special problems of 
transition.” 

‘On August 8, 1960, vice presidential candi- 
date Johnson, although pledged to support 
his party's platform, voted against S. 3823, 
which would have provided just such assist- 
ance for that transition. 

SOME AMBIGUITIES 


It {8 clear from what Reston has written, 
that he thinks Senator Goupwarm’s civil 
rights position is dictated less by his devo- 
tion to constitutional considerations than 
by his desire to gain the “white backlash” 
vote; and that he views this as raw, and even 
despicable expediency. ‘Thus, in view of 
Senator Johnson's all-1 “unblemished 20- 
year record as a “racist,” might not Reston 
also conclude that the President's position 
on civil rights is dictated by his need to hold 
the “awitch-blade" vote? Is President John- 
son's “Northern strategy” any less “morally 
ambiguous" than the “Southern strategy” 
of Senator Goupwarer? And what about the 
“moral ambiguity” of the Democratic Party, 
torn all through the civil rights debate by 
the hope the bill would not pass so it could 
be blamed on the Republicans, and the prac- 
tical need to pass it in order to take the 
credit? 

Again, many journalists, and many Ne- 
groes, have suggested that Senator GOLD- 
WATER'S if elected—to enforce the 
Civil Rights Act is worthless because his vote 
against the civil rights bill proved that his 
heart is not in the right place on the Negro 
question. Considering the many anti-clvil- 
rights votes recorded by Senator Johnson, 
what possible reason does the press, or th 
Negro, have to trust the heart of President 
Johnson after November? 

(And speaking of “high-sounding con- 
tradictions” and “moral ambiguities,” what 
consistency in political principle and moral 
clarity led John F. Kennedy in 1960 to 
choose a Texan racist as his running mate? 
Did he, perchance, need to woo the votes 
of extremists and conservatives?) 

Presumably, there will be no platform fight 
at Atlantic City; the President himself will, 
of course, write it. Will it denounce by name 
Democratic extremists of the right—the Ku 
Klux Klan and the White Citizens Council— 
who are spending great sums on printed ma- 
terial which sedulously, if not seditiously, 
destroys the Negro’s image of Abraham Lin- 
coin, and who are widely disseminating the 
literature of come scientists and anthropol- 
ogists who proclaim the evolutionary biolog- 
ical inferiority of the Negro? Will it rip 
into the gun-hoarding Black Muslims 
and the Negro nationalists and racists? 
Will’ it point to the Communist organi- 
zations that have infiltrated the Negro 
civil rights movements? Will it condemn 
“police brutality" North and South, which 
is considered extremism by the Negro; 
or black hoodiumism which white po- 
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Ucemen call extremism too? Will it finger 
the many other hate mongering and subyer- 
sive and criminal extremist organizations 
(including the Mafia, Cosa Nostra, and the 
crime syndicates), all of which are on file— 
and close. to President Johnson's hand—in 
the Attorney General's Office and in the FBI? 
To be sure, many of these extremist ele- 
ments—especially all the Communists and 
many of the racists—black and white, have 
voted Democratic for many long years, But 
will a moral platform waver, wafe, weasel, 
and hide behind generalities on the extre- 
mism question, simply to keep votes? 

Should I doubt that Reston, so concerned 
with morality, will look down on the Con- 
vention Hall at Atlantic City and examine the 
southern delegations with the same fierce, 
Just eye he cast at the floor of the Cow Pal- 
ace? With what anger he will write if he 
sees that any of the Johnson delegations 
from the South are lily white and do not re- 
flect, in their color, the President's current 
determination to a nce the dignity and 
freedom of southern Negroes. 

Surely Reston will try to fathom the mind: 
probe the motives of these southern del 
gates. Will they be voting for Johnson, he 
will ask, because they are sincere in their de- 
votion to the cause of civil rights and hon- 
estly believe the President is, too? Or will 
they vote for him because only a Democratic 
victory will keep racist southerners in thelr 
powerful congressional committee chairman- 
ships, from which they can best bottle up 
further Uberal and civil rights legislation? 

Or will Reston feel that matters become 
too complicated and ugly when one gets into 
the business of examining the morals, hearts, 
consciences, motives of Democratic candi» 
dates and delegates? 

‘WHAT I8 EXPECTED? 


‘Will Reston, a man who hates to his mar- 
row, intellectual contradictions, speculate on 
the real reason why 18 of the 19 racist Sena- 
tors who fillbustered the 1964 civil rights bill 
for 83 days in the Senate still manage to get 
along so well in the same party with liberals 
like Senators Humpuney, MoCarrny, and 
Morse and vice versa? Will he question the 
common cause that will unite these men of 
such widely divergent and widely inconsist- 
ent political philosophies in Atlantic City, 
and perhaps suggest that the reason could, 
Just possibly, be a common passion for hold- 
ing office? 

Pondering the intellectual principles that 
bind men of seemingly ambiguous motives 
together, will Reston expect them to be clari- 
fied by President Johnson's acceptance 
speech? Will he insist that that speech (if 
the platform fails) include as harsh worda 
about the racists, extremists, and conservi 
tives in the Democratic Party? - Or will he 
suggest, if President Johnson deals tenderly 
with these elements in his own party, that 
the fault les with Goupwarer, who has forced 
Johnson to move to the right? Or will Res- 
ton perhaps say that extremism in defense 
of the Democratic Party is no vice? 

It is, of course, too much for Reston—or 
anyone else—to hope that President Johnson 
will rise to towering height of political 
honesty and use his acceptance speech as the 
occasion to thank the Republican Members 
of Congress for beating down the dissident 
members of his own party so that the civil 
rights bill could be passed. One can hardly 
expect him, on the eve of election, to admit 
that today as yesterday, the Democratic 
Party cannot put through a single piece of 
liberal legislation without the support of 
moderate and liberal Republicans, and that 
the dominant wing of the Democratic Party 
4s, today as yesterday, conservative. ‘This ad- 
mission would be a great clarification of the 
political scene, but it would also reveal the 
profound moral confusions and ambiguities 
which beset a party whose candidate in re- 
cent years has been himself a liberal. But— 
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and this is the great question Reston surely, 
‘oh surely will ask: Is Johnson a liberal? If 
£o, will he meet the Goldwater challenge, 
and, standing before the convention, explain 
his own political principles of government 
clearly and honestly—take them or leave 
them—but lay them on the line in such plain 
language that everyone in his own party— 
and the Natlon—and above all, Reston, will 
know exactly where he stands? 
WHAT WILL BE OFFERED? 


Will President Johnson offer the American 
people a real choice between liberalism and 
conservatism? A few paragraphs would do 
it: he could say that the States rights con- 
cept is becoming less and less politically 
valid in modern collectivized society with 
its highly complicated economy; that only a 

go 


cannot be stopped, for it is the irreversible 
wave of the present and the future; that in 
view of all this, there really is no place in 
the Democratic Party for States righters or 
economic conservatives. And, he could 
make his own moral position 

by saying that he would rather be defeated in 
November than be elected with the support 
of Neanderthal southern conservatives, ex- 
tremists, and racists. And, President John- 
son could tell the convention that if State 
efforta to enforce civil rights legislation fail 
and disorder results, he intends to occupy 
the North, East, West, and South with Fed- 
eral troops, who will remain in occupation 
until complete order is restored, the civil 
rights legislation obeyed, school integration 
‘accepted, and Negroes given a fair break in 
getting jobs, 

(Come to think of it, Mr. Reston, Mr. John- 
son-is President: He has had the power to 
cosuny, Miseimipp! ainoa ne: becaine Presi- 
dent: he doesn't really have to wait until 
November, does he?) 

To bo sure—since southern extremists and 
arch conservatives have been the backbone 
of the Democratic Party since the Civil War 
and they sent Johnson to Congress for 22 
years and fought for his nomination in 1960 
‘thus putting him where he is, in the White 
House—such straight talk would be a great 


is political 
cide something we should all expect and de- 
mand of a Republican candidate—but not of 
a Democratic candidate? 

‘Oh, yes, we look to Mr. Reston to discourse 
further on moral ambiguities, high sounding 
contradictions—when he arrives in Atlantic 
City. 

It seems to me I can already see the first 
line of his first column from Convention 
Hall: “As Hazlttt wrote, ‘The only vice that 
cannot be forgiven is hypocricy."” 

July 31: But walt. There has just been 
laid on my desk Mr. Reston’s column of this 

. What is this I read? “The voter 
[he writes] is naturally confused * * * 
Gorpwaren is about ideology and 
Johnson is talking policies; the President is 
concentrating on what he thinks is at- 
tainable, and Gotpwater on what he thinks 
desirable * * * it might be useful if they 
got down to what they propose to do about 
the Negro demonstrations, * * * shortages 
of jobs, * * * the war in Vietnam, the dis- 
unity in the Alliance, and the constant 
probings of Communists * * * an election 
[should not be] merely a definition of ends, 
but a statement of the means to those ends. 
* è © The danger of all the current ideo- 
logical talk is that it will divert the mind of 
the country from the practical to the theo- 
retical. * * * [The debate so far] has dealt 
not with practicalities but with ideals, and 
1 aay fairly soon 1t wil have to come down 

to reality.” 


Thus endeth, with the opening of the 
Democratic Convention, Mr. Reston’s pas- 
sionate interest in political morality. 
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Maryland’s Conference on the National 
Oceanographic Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Representative from the State of Mary- 
land, I am justifiably proud that my 
State was the first to initiate what will 
be an annual “Governor’s conference o) 
the national oceanographic program. 
This was held in our State capital, An- 
napolis, on August 13, to let industry 
hear directly from the Government, ex- 
actly what services are needed and what 
problems are to be investigated by the 
national oceanographic program in the 
year ahead. 

As a member of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, and very 
much interested in this subject, I was 
sorry that the program in the House on 
that day prevented my attending. 

The very capable and qualified chief 
counsel of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, John M. Drewry, was one of the 
principal speakers at this conference and 
gave an excellent presentation on the 
oceanographic program and the part 
the Congress has taken in connection 
with it. 

Because of its interest and concern to 
all Members of the Congress, I am insert- 
ing it in the Appendix for their perusal, 
and, incidentally, I hope it will stir the 
Senate to take early action on the House- 
approved legislation. 

Mr. Drewry’s speech follows: 

Remarks or Joun M. DrEwRY, CHIEF COUN- 
BEL, COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FisneRtEsS, HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, Br- 
FORE THE GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE ON THR 
NATIONAL OCEANOGRAPITIC PROGRAM, ANNAP- 
oLIs, Mp., AVG. 13, 1964 
Dr. Pritchard, fellow panel members, ladies 

and gentlemen, it is a great pleasure to be 

here this afternoon to join with the other 
members of this panel on the future of in- 
dustrial research in the national oceano- 
graphic program. I feel greatly honored to 
have been invited to participate in this first 
annual Governor's conference on this sub- 
ject, which has been called by Governor 

Tawes at the suggestion of his science re- 

source advisory board. 

In the light of Maryland's long, sea-linked 
heritage and tradition—with her great world 
port of Baltimore—with the magnificent and 
unequaled Chesapeake Bay—and with her 
splendid Atlantic beaches—it is logical that 
the first program of this sort should be inl- 
tiated here in Maryland. But, as we all 
know, the logical cannot always be depended 
upon to be done. 

I have heard the question asked “How 
come the State of Maryland is setting up a 
meeting of this sort? What have they to 
do with the national oceanographic pro- 
gram?” The answer is simple. By its very 

tion as a national program it should 
be, and is intended to be, a comprehensive 

Program, rather than a Federal program con- 

cerned solely with the research, development, 

and application requirements of the various 

Federal Government agencies. The State 

of Maryland, therefore, is to be highly com- 

plimented for its foresight and initiative 
in calling this conference to let the State, 
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oes and public at large hear directly 
from the coordinating forces in the Federal 


Government as to the needs and problems in- 
volved in the national the satis- 
faction and solution of which all may con- 
tribute. 

While perhaps not the most interesting 
subject to listen to at the end of a long 

day of speeches, it is most appropriate that 
the program calls for a discussion of legisla- 
tion in connection with the national ocean- 
ographic ‘The record of this first 
annual meeting would not be complete with- 
out a background report on the statutory 
base for the program and the legislative 
problems involved. ‘The successful mainte- 
nance of an effective long-range national 
program in oceanography 1s largely depend- 
ent upon the interest and understanding of 
‘the Congress, as expressed in its enactments 
and ita appropriations. onal au- 
thorizations and appropriations provide, the 
glue to hold the program together—if of 
good quality and liberally and evenly ap- 
plied. Congressional failure to meet these 
Standards can cause the structure to come 
apart at the seams. 

I recall in early 1959 when the National 
Academy of Sciences’ Committee on Ocean- 
ography, after many months of work by its 
membership of distinguished scientists 
(nearly all from our leading universities and 


other ponytois institutions concerned with 
~ research in 


the marine sciences), was ready 
to release the Ist chapter of its 12-chapter 
report entitled "Oceanography, 1960-1970." 
AS that timo the chairman of NASCO, Dr. 
Harrison Brown of California Institute of 
‘Technology, together with several of his col- 
leagues, made a visit to Capitol Hill, during 
which they called upon my chairman, Con- 
gressman Bonner. I believe they also called 
upon chairmen and members of other com- 
mitees in the House and Senate, the names 
of which suggested an interest in one or 
more phases of the comprehensive studies 
they had conducted during the preceding 
period of almost 2 years. Their work had 
been initially sponsored by four Govern- 
ment agencies, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Bureau of Commercial Pisheries, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and Office of Na- 
val Research. Each of these agencies was 
under the cognizance of separate congres- 
sional committees. I do not believe I am 
very wrong when I guess that Dr. Brown and 
his colleagues aj Capitol Hill with 
fustifiable pride in the 10-year plan for a 
coordinated national program in oceanogra- 
phy which they had created. I guess, too, 
that thelr emotions turned to bewilderment. 
upon entering the marble Halls of the House 
and Senate as they sought a home for their 
brainchild. ‘They already knew that ocean- 
ography touched—in various important 
ways—the activities of a large number of 
Government departments and agencies. 

And their report outlined in paduri 
detail an ideal model of how oceanograph: 
should progress in the United States during 
the 6th decade of the 20th century, Hope- 
fully, they thought, “Now that implementa- 

is in large measure up to the Congress, 
Setatas "Bay, ‘Haye no concern; we will 
do our part.’ ” 

But Capitol Hill was bewildered too, 
Oceanography was a new word, and the many 
disciplines embraced within any of its defi- 
nitions raised more questions than answers. 

Congressman Bonner was sympathetic to 
NASCO's problem, but how to help—what to 
advise in the face of this complex, new tech- 
nology with a language of its own? 

‘The answers came with the realization 
that the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries had always been engaged in 
oceanography, but did not know that that 
was what it was called. The committee had 
Jurisdiction over the Maritime Administra- 
tion and the merchant marino; over the 
Coast Guard; the Const and Geodetic Sur- 
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yey; Commercial and Sports Fisheries; the 
Panama Canal—each area of Jurisdiction in- 
volving in one way or another basic or ap- 
piled research in oceanography, or simply the 
exploitation of the oceanic environment. 

‘There were others, of course: The Navy, far 
and away the biggest consumer of oceano- 
graphic information for its defensive and 
Offensive needs; the Weather Bureau; the 
Atomic Energy Commission; the Geological 
Survey; and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, But the Jurisdiction of 
our committee of Congress seemed a logical 
home for the study of oceanography and 
a point for attempting to arrive at legisla- 
tive solutions to meet the problem of coor- 
ination of functions presently embodied in 
& galaxy of agencies, 

‘That is how it happened in February 
1959, that there was established a Subcom- 
mittee on Oceanography in our committee, 
‘with Hon. GEORGE P, MILLER, of California, as. 
its first chairman, 

‘The NASCO report was our springboard 
and our guideline. But the problems with 
which Congress must cope were not quickly 
reducible to instant appropriations which 
Would send these splendid proposals on thelr 
way to immediate fruition. Congress, hav- 
ing control of the purse strings, likes to know 
where the money is going—on the record— 
So all can see, 

‘What has been going on before? How ls 
this different? Why is some sort of change 
necessary? Why this sort of change? How 
can you bring bits and pleces of the func- 
tions and jurisdictions of a number of agen- 
cies, with various values of scope, urgency 
and expense, together in a fashion so they 
can become a program moving forward as & 
coordinate whole? 

‘These and many others were questions the 
Miller subcommittee wanted to explore be- 
fore trying to work on answers, Though 
crossing legislative jurisdictional lines be- 
Yond that which had in the past been thor- 
oughly our own, every agency involved in 
the oceanographic effort was fully coopera- 
tive—and there was little or no intercom- 
mittee tension. 

After hearings running over many 
months, both in and out of Washington, on 
the status of existing oceanographic effort in 
the United States—plus several fruitful in- 
formal meetings of our subcommittee with 
the NASCO group, the outlines of our big 
Problem and various important but lesser 
Solutions became apparent. 

Bills were introduced—and some of them 
Passed—to (1) enlarge the geographical 
Tange of the Coast and Geodetic Survey; (2) 
enlarge the oceanographic responsibilities of 
the Coast Guard; (3) create an office of 
Oceanographer of the United States; (4) cre- 
ate a National Oceanographic Data Center— 
and an “Instrumentation and Calibration 
Center”; and (5) establish a high-level intra- 
Governmental, oceanwide survey committee 
to work out a program for the most effective 
and immediate system of meeting the basic 
Problem of three-dimenslonal charting of 
‘the oceans without waiting for the construc- 
tion of the new ships everyone hoped would 
come along some day. And in 1961 legisla- 
tion was introduced in the House to create 
A Cabinet-level Federal Council on Oceanog- 
Taphy which would provide the horsepower— 
the muscle—needed to bring real executive 
{ind legislative coordination to the sound 
ideas generated in such a hard-working, but 
mostly nonpolicy, groups as the Interagency 
Committee on Oceanography. 

Some of these proposals were enacted into 
law. Some were batted down as being un- 
necessary, and then put into effect adminis- 
tratively. Others, such as the Federal Coun- 
‘cil proposal of 1961, were firmly opposed by 
the executive. 

‘The parameters of the problem were well 
expressed in the May 1960 issue of Science 
magazine when the editors sald: 
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“when the organized effort to increase 
Federal support for oceanography began 
about 3 years ago the science faced two espe- 
cially important obstacles. It was popularly 
regarded as a field about as far removed from 
practical affairs as astronomy, and it faced a 
peculiar organizational problem in that the 
various elements of oceanographic research 
were fragmented among a dozen or so differ~ 
ent bureaus and agencies. 

“It is tempting, in situations like this, to 
seek some organizational cure-all, and advo- 
cates of a Cabinet-level Department of Sci- 
ence sometimes point to an area like ocean- 
ography as an outstanding example of where 
such a department could function to estab- 
lish priorities * * * and to organize support 
in a more straightforward and less time- 
consuming method than had to be used in 
this case. 

“A considerable amount of effort, both in 
the Executive and in Congress, has been go- 
ing into such organizational improvements. 
In fact, there 1s a good deal of evidence that 
suggests that more organization, by remov- 
ing authority one degree further from oper- 
ating responsibility, often succeeds only in 
further complicating the problem it was in- 
tended to cure. So the desire to seek organi- 
zational solutions 1s tempered by the recog- 
nition that there is a limit to the degree to 
which neat organization charts can really 
solve administrative problems.” 

For a time there were persistent proposals 
for the creation of a new Government de- 
partment which would house all of the scien- 
tifle disciplines—a Department of Science 
Being a new agency, it would surely rate 
brandnew building on Independence Avenue 
or the 10th Street Mail. You can picture the 
excitement of its lobby with its murals and 
frescoes, the plush, pushbuttonness of its 
executive offices. 

‘An independent agency for oceanography 
was more than once suggested. Or a Bureau 
of Oceanography in, for example, the. Na- 
tional Science Foundation, 

Our own extensive hearings in 1959-60, 
however, seemed to indicate clearly that co- 
ordination, rather than a special autonomous 
organization, was the only feasible course. 
But effective coordination had to be accom- 
plished through the highest possible level of 
policy guidance. 

Such was the background of the pill in- 
troduced by Congressman Mrutxx in Feb- 
ruary of 1961 (H.R. 4276) to establish a Na- 
tional Oceanographic Council, composed of 
the Secretary or other head of each depart- 
ment and agency involved in any material 
way in oceanography. He wanted to give 
the oceanographic program stature, to com- 
pel the interest and attention of the gentle- 
mien who could discuss policy with the Pres- 
ident, himself, and yet not to disrupt the 
broader overall responsibilities and functions 
of the constituent departments and agencies. 

‘There was much favorable reaction to the 
Oceanographic Council concept. The official 
position of the administration, however, was 
that no legislation was necessary. We were 
told that the expanded activities of the vari- 
ous Government agencies under the program 
recommended by President Kennedy earlier 
in the year could and would be adequately 
coordinated by the Interagency Committee 
on Oceanography—that that working level 
committee was “already performing most of 
the functions that would be exercised by 
the proposed National Oceanographic Coum- 
cll” 


‘We continued to be troubled by the con- 
viction that there could be no effectively 
coordinated oceanographic program under 
the existing system, whereby a multitude of 
agencies submitted programs in which their 
‘oceanographic activities were forced to com- 
pete with more important agency missions 
throughout the budgetary process. Strong 
testimonial support was given to the Ocean- 
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ographic Counci] proposal by representatives 
of leading non-Federal institutions, includ- 
ing the geophysical industry. We continued 
to feel the need for the highest level of pol- 
icymaking authority. The hearings, plus 
consultation with representatives of ICO, the 
Federal Council on Science and Technology 
and the principal departments concerned, 
ultimately resulted in general agreement as 
to the desirability of a statutory base for 
coordinating the oceanographic program in 
order to assure continuity of program and 
responsiveness to Congress. 

But it was suggested that instead of creat- 
ing an Oceanographic Council, why not vest 
the functions in the newly created Ofice of 
Science and Technology whose Director would 
not be barred by executive privilege from 
appearing before Congress? ‘This we did in a 
new bill—preserving the substance of the 
earlier proposal. It was adopted by the 
committee and reported to the House with 
the statement that, "the bill provides a 
proper and workable solution to the problem 
of coordinating the activities in the marine 
sciences of a large number of Government 
agencies without destroying or impeding 
their autonomy, It permits the maximum 
‘use of all the technical resources, knowledge, 
and skills of the country, Government, priv- 
ate or commercial, in an endeavor of equal 
or greater Importance than the exploration 
of space.” 

The House and Senate agreed in confer- 
ence to language amending the Senate bill 
(8. 901) substantially in line with the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

‘The matter did not end there. For reasons 
not given at the time, the bill was the sub- 
ject of a pocket veto on October 18, 1962, 

On the first day of the first session of the 
current Congress, on January 9, 1963, Con- 
gressman Bonwen reintroduced the bill as it 
had been ngreed upon by the House and 
Senate, It bore the portentous number, H.R, 
13, 

Consultations and informal meetings with 
representatives of the Office of Science and 
‘Technology and the Bureau of the Budget 
revealed that the pocket veto was due to 
certain bugaboos of organizational philos- 
ophy which the Bureau of the Budget read 
into the language of the congressional act, 
Agreement was quickly reached between the 
committee and the Presidential advisers, A 
clean bill, meeting all objections, was intro- 
duced, reported by the committee, and fi- 
nally passed in the House on August 5, 1963, 
as E.R. 6097, 

ER. 6997 is very simple, yet, I believe, 
fully adequate for its intended purpose. 
First, it contains a declaration of policy for 
the development and maintenance by the 
United States of a coordinated, comprehen- 
sive, and long-range national program in 
Oceanography. The policy statement em- 
phasizes an intent to implement the national 
program through balanced participation and 
cooperation of all qualified persons, organi- 
zations, etc., whether governmental, educa- 
tional, ‘nonprofit, or industrial so that all 
available knowledge, skills, and energies of 
the Nation may be called upon 

Second, the bill directs the President to 
(a) issue a statement of national goals; 
(b) to survey the oceanographic activities 
of the various agencies; (c) to develop a 
comprehensive program to be conducted or 
supported by the agency; (d) to designate 
and fix responsibility for the direction of 
oceanographic activities; and (e) to resolve 
differences between Government agencies en- 
gaged in oceanography. 

‘Third, the bill would authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint an Advisory Committee to 
review the national program and make reo- 
ommendations thereon. 

Fourth—and this is most important—it 
would require the President to make a full 
report annually on the general status of 
oceanography; the status of oceanographic 
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research and development and related mat- 
ters; the financial analysis of the total 
amounts proposed to be appropriated for the 
marine sciences; a breakdown in detail of 
the amounts to be appropriated for each 
agency, 8 statement of current and future 
With respect to oceanography; and 
Bnally, a statement of the need for legisla- 
tion to carry out the purposes of the act. 

Fifth, the bill contains a definition of the 
term “oceanography” so as to embrace all 
disciplines in or affecting the oceanographic 
environment. 

It then went to the Senate, where it has 
reposed in committee ever since. No action 
has been taken, nor has there been any in- 
dication of the reasons for failure to act. 

So much for the story of oceanographic 
legislation after 5 years of study by both 
Houses of Congress, by the Executive (at 
times reluctantly), and by the scientific com- 
munity. 

‘The failure to enact legislation by now is 
regrettable, of course. And it will still have 
to come, in my opinion, to provide the un- 
derpinning for a truly effective long-range 
program. Nevertheless, the past 5 years have 
been fruitful. Relationships between the 
Executive and the Congress are better on this 
subject than I have ever seen. ‘The Office of 
Science and Technology and the ICO have be- 
come smooth running organizations. The 
needs of the national program are more 
clearly seen than ever. Interest of the pub- 
lio and industry have been aroused with of- 
fers to participate coming from all quarters, 
‘The public interest has stimulated many per- 
sons to learn what courses they must follow 
for a career In oceanography. 

Failure of legislative enactment has not 
slowed down the program. On the contrary, 
as disclosed in recent hearings before our 
Committee, the Executive is voluntarily con- 
forming to the requirements of the proposed 
legislation just as if it were on the statute 


Pout work for the future 1s cut out for us. 


Our Wheat Sale to Russia Helped Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


or tutors 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
echoes of our ill-advised Russian wheat 
sale keep rolling in. A report published 
August 17, by the Washington Daily 
News show how the United States sale 
of wheat to Russia helped Castro solve 
a bread problem in Cuba. 

Here's the report: 

Rerort on Cusa: Less Exxcrnicrry, Lors or 
Brean 


Electric power production in Cuba has 
fallen off 50 percent since 1958, and is still 
diminishing, says the Citizens Committee 
for Free Cuba. 

‘The Committee is a nonprofit organization 
supported by Americans and business and 
professional Cubans now in exile. 

Tt points out that before the Castro Com- 
munist takeover, Cuba’s electric production 
was the fourth highest in Latin America, 
and was expanding, from 1955 to 1958, at a 
rate of 12 percent per year. 

‘The Communist regime took over the 
Cuban Electric Co. on August 4, 1960, and 
since 1963, electricity has been rationed to 
consumers, and only 40 percent of new con- 
sumers have been serviced. 
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Other reports indicate Castro has fallen 
badly behind his payments to British, French, 
and Canadian suppliers of farm machinery 
and that Cuba's adverse balance of payments 
by the end of this year may reach $214 
billion. 

Despite Castro's promises of diversifica- 
tion, the outlook is he will have to depend on 
sugar for most of his foreign exchange and 
sugar production 1s down. 

The committee also states that Cuba’s 
shortage of bread has ended, and that there 
is a great amount of wheat in the country, 
delivered from Russia, coincident with the 
sale of United States wheat to Russia, 

“For months earlier this year,” the com- 
mittee says, “it was almost impossible to 
purchase bread. The shortage of bread in 
Russia caused Khrushchey to sell gold bullion 
for wheat purchases in the United States and 
Canada. Cuba shared the shortage, since So- 
viet Russia is its principal food source. As 
Russian wheat was augmented by foreign 
purchases, shipments to Cuba also increased.” 

‘There are still other food shortages, but 
the dramatic increase in starchy foods has 
served to take, at least for the time being, 
the heat off Castro, the commoittee says. 

A few weeks ago, the captain of a freight 
ship which had delivered wheat to Russia, 
said he saw U.S. wheat being transshipped for 
Cuba, which would be a violation’of the trade 
agreement under which U.S. wheat was 
bought.. The State Department sald at the 
time that it had no such evidence. 

The committee's report indicates at least 
that the sales to Russia by Canada and the 
United States made it possible for Russia to 
divert geain—sources not specified—to Cuba. 


National Defense Education Act 
Amendments, 1964 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11904) to amend 


and extend the National Defense Educa- 
tional Act of 1958. 


Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
supporter of the original National De- 
fense Education Act proposal, I also sup- 
port H.R. 11904, which amends the 1958 
law. 

While I believe the program could 
stand certain changes and improvements, 
I believe the Committee did a commend- 
able job in reporting the 1964 bill which 
extends the program for 2 years. It also 
provides an expansion of the testing pro- 
grams to all graduates of elementary 
education and to junior colleges and 
technical institutes. This expansion will 
require an increase from $17.5 to $25 
million in the appropriations for fiscal 
1965. 


The one inadequacy in this bill lies in 
the area of junior colleges, With the 
tremendous increase in the cost of high- 
er education and the difficulty in pro- 
yiding college housing and expanded en- 
rollment for many students, the greatest 
need in this field today, in my opinion, is 
in the construction and expansion of 
junior colleges throughout the United 
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States. An increase in the number of 
community-sponsored junior colleges 
which will require Federal funds is of 
prime importance. Not only will an ex- 
panded program of this type result in a 
savings of $4,000 to $5,000 per year in 
the cost of a 4-year college education, but 
would open the door to making higher 
education available to many students 
who are disqualified from the privately 
endowed colleges merely because they are 
not in the upper 50 percent of their high 
school graduating class. 

We often speak of the serious “drop- 
out” practice in high schools but com- 
paratively little attention is given to the 
number of washouts in our colleges and 
universities. 

Junior colleges would also provide the 
means of determining whether certain 
high school graduates are able or 
equipped to do college work. Certainly 
it is better that this be determined at a 
junior college level without the loss of in- 
yestment on the part of the parent and 
avoiding, in most cases, the college hous- 
ing problems associated with the enroll- 
ment of students on campus far distant 
from their homes. 

It is my hope that in the years ahead 
much greater emphasis will be placed 
upon the junior college program. 


What the American Flag Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


‘OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents, Mrs, Anne E. 
Cartwright, of Santa Rosa, Calif., a nat- 
uralized citizen with a unique back- 
ground, has told her story of “What the 
American Flag Means to Me” before a 
group in my district. This story of Mrs. 
Cartwright is very interesting and 
thought provoking, indeed, and I am tak- 
ing this means to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House for 
whatever historic, political, and educa- 
tional value each of you may find in 
these words of the experiences and the 
beliefs of one of our fine naturalized 
American citizens. She is obviously 
willing to share her background with and 
for the benefit of all Americans, some of 
whom tend to take for granted all of the 
great privileges of our country—never 
having been subjected to rule under a 
totalitarian form of government. 

Her story follows: 

WHAT THE AMERICAN FLAG MEANS TO ME 

I am a naturalized American citizen and 
a housewife by profession, To explain to all 
of you what the American flag means to me, 
I have to go back many years to the city 
of my birth and tell you of the several flags 
1 have lived under. 

I was born in Berlin in 1926, when the 
flag of the Weimar Republic flew over Ger- 
many, It was 8 years after the Armistice of 
World War I; 8 years after the revolution, 
which started with a mutiny by a handful 
of sailors, carried out by the Socialists, and 
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the Red flag was being hoisted in almost 
every German city. It was 7 years after the 
organization of the Weimar Republic, and 
also 3 years after the great inflation which 
was an extremely hard blow to small and 
middle income families—from which they 
did not recover for many years. 

Germany, after World War I, was a hot- 
spot of political Intrigue and during the 
struggle for governmental power many Min- 
isters were assassinated or had to leave the 
country. Already during those early days, 
Communist revolts took place in many parts 
of Germany after the Weimer Republic had 
been established. In 1923, a man called 
Adolf Hitler attempted to take over the 
Government in Munich by a sudden stroke. 
His intention was to establish himself in 
power in Bavaria and then to march to Berlin 
and carry out a complete revolution there. 
But his attempt endod in complete failure. 

To say the least, Germany was a country 
torn by dissension, Disturbed conditions 
set a heavy cloud of uncertainty and an alr 
of hopeslessness over Its citizens, who never 
knew what the next day would bring them— 
With the agonies of a civil war still fresh in 
thelr minds. 

‘The year before I was born, Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg was elected President to re- 
Place Frederic Ebert who had passed away. 
My first recollections are those of the years 
1929 and 1930, My parents belonged to 
the so-called middie class—being the owners 
of a small, independent textile store. They 
Were neither wealthy nor poor, but hard- 
Working people, trying to make ends meet 
and to recover from the great inflation— 
looking forward for a sound and settled fu- 
ture, I remember playing with those color- 
ful thousand and million mark bills which 
had not even the buying power of a half 
loaf of bread or a few buttons, But my most 
dramatic memories are as clear to me as 
though I experienced them yesterday. The 
Years were 1930, 1931, and 1932. I used to 
wake up at night crying—listening in fright 
to the commotions on the street. Always 
there was the shouting, yelling and often 
shooting—and many times some stones hit 
our windows and broke them. ‘The agitations 
kept on for years. Day and night there was 
excitement in the streets; demonstrations; 
mass meetings in parks and beer halls, with 
columns of men marching and singing songs 
of Adolf Hitler; wearing brown shirts and an 
armband witha swastika on 1t—or others, 
marching in protest against them, waving 
their fista and carrying placards with a ham- 
mer and sickle on them; ainging songs of the 
“Red Flag” and the "International" shout- 
ing; “Down with the brown shirts." And the 
temper of men driven by fanaticism turned 
them into a violent mob. 

With the years I had become accustomed 
to these datiy riots, and running for my life 
Seemed to be almost a daily occurrence. Of 
Course, I was frightened, and could not 
Understand why people fought each other 
and why neighbors looked upon each other 
as bitter enemies. My mind was filled with 
so many questions; prayers for a peaceful 
hight and protection for the ones I loved. I 
was not much interested in playing with 
toys then but had the intense desire and 
was determined to know and to learn as 
much as I could of the changing times in 
Which I was living. ‘The questions grew 
humerous as the years went on, I always 
listened to the worried and sincere conversa- 
tions of my parents with friends and other 
People who combined in their talks the years 
from the monarchy to present day—and 
Words like socialism, Communists, politicians 
and war became familiar to me without 
knowing the true meaning of them—except 
that they meant trouble. 

One day I asked my father to tell me why 
People were fighting each other and destroy- 
ing other people's property—and what all 
the trouble was about. He explained to me 
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that before the World War the German peo- 
ple used to be the subjects of their Emperor— 
because Germany was an autocracy. And 
what is an autocracy? It is and declares the 
divine rights of kings; its authority cannot 
be questioned. As the Emperor fled the 
country the people felt lost and looked for 
a kind of government with a strong and 
just constitution to help restore peace and 
prosperity to the country. This led to the 
establishment of the Weimar Republic. 
‘That's what we are now—a Republic, my 
father went on, but there are many power- 
hungry men who want to destroy this Re- 
public of ours and thelr ultimate goal Is the 
realization of a socialistic government with 
dictatorial powers. These groups of men 
belong to political parties. Right now, there 
are 34 of them in our country. The largest, 
most influential and ruthless party 1s the 
National Socialists with its leader Adolf 
Hitler, a strange and silly looking man, who 
says: the individual is nothing, but the 
masses are everything. His spokesman is a 
man called Joseph Goebbels, whose promises 
to the people are: Freedom and bread, work 
for everyone, benefits for the young and the 
‘old—no more poverty, only prosperity. ‘Then 
there are the Communists who have similar 
propaganda promises and address everybody 
as comrades. Their aims are also for a 80- 
clallst revolution to conquer the world and 
to make everybody equal—a country of work- 
ers and factories. Their intentions are to 
destroy the capitalists, their great enemies; 
to abolish free enterprise and make the in- 
dividual part of the masses. ‘Then there are 
the Social Democrats who are also for a cen- 
tralized government—and many more. What 
the future will bring us only God knows. So 
said my father. 

I did not understand everything he said 
then but experienced for myself shortly 
afterward the weight of governmental power 
upon the individual. 

In January 1933 President von Hindenburg 
made Hitler Chancellor of Germany. One 
month later the central part of the Reichs- 
tag Building—seat of the government— 
was destroyed by fire, The Nazis charged 
that the Communists had set that fire and 
seized control of the Reichstag. That was 
the beginning of the Nazi revolution, ‘The 
beginning of the thousand-year Reich. 

The Reichstag gaye Hitler dictatorial 
powers and Hitler did not even bother to 
abolish the previous Weimar constitution. 
Germany became a one-party state—the 
state being controlled by the party and Hitler 
becoming the supreme head of both. Now 
I found myself under the Nazi flag. 

It was my second school year and I always 
was used to saying “Good morning” to my 
teacher, but, alas. On that certain morning 
in 1933 I was startled and-stunned. All 
schoolchildren were called to meet in the 
auditorium for a briefing. . Large pictures of 
Hitler were everywhere, surrounded by Nazi 
flags and we were told to say “Hell Hitler” 
from then on instead of “Good morning” 
and stand at attention when we did so. My 
parents were shocked and bewildered and 
during the next 3 years the indoctrination 
of nazism became unbearable. When Presi- 
dent Hindenburg died in 1934, Hitler as- 
sumed the Presidency and became the abso- 
lute leader. 

In school were were taught every detail 
and historical event of Hitler's life before 
and after the war. He was idolized as a god 
and our God was set aside. Our first amend- 
ment had to read: the party and the Puehrer 
above everything else in the world. We were 
told to betray our parents If they had trea- 
sonable thoughts against our glorious leader 
and his party. Our second amendment read: 
to spy on our family, neighbors and friends 
and to report every suspicious person to the 
party. In every street in Berlin party func- 
tionaries were set up who knew everyone and 
everything and reported back to the party. 
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All good patriots in Germany began to identi- 
fy Hitler as the tyrant conqueror—the 
Mephistopheles who turned Germany into a 
land of a living nightmare. 

Immediately after Hitler's takeover, the 
persecution of the Jewish people began. I 
was asked one day to bring my birth cer- 
tificate to school. The next day my mother 
was called upon to give her ancestry. It 
seemed that my mother’s maiden name 
sounded non-Aryan and as my mother 
looked more like a person of Latin blood, 
they wanted to make sure she wasn’t Jewish, 
As my mother’s ancestors were immigrants 
from Spain and their religion that of the 
Lutheran Church the interrogators were 
temporarily satisfied, but the doubt re- 
mained and my family was placed on the 
“black st” of the Nazi Party. From thai 
time on my mother had to learn the hard 
way what the inside of the Gestapo Head- 
quarters looked like. Our close friendship 
with Jewish business people was also well 
known to the party functionaries, and so was 
our nonparticipation in hoisting the Nazi 
flag on certain occasions. 

I was very fortunate in having parents 
who were freedom loving people—who 
taught me to oppose that totalitarian sys- 
tem. I had to learn not to make any close 
friends at school or in our neighborhood; to 
Þe suspicious of strangers and neighbors who 
might ask too many questions about my 
family; to confine my friendship and love 
only to my immediate relatives, 

In the beginning of the Nazi regime they 
still had a few elections—mostly for propa- 
ganda purposes—and ballots were marked at 
an open table with the Secret Police looking 
on. 

‘The strong hand of the Government was 
felt as the individuals lost all thelr basic 
civil rights. German courta were instructed 
to Judge and decide n case according to in- 
structions from the Nazi Party, and most 
judges were Nazi functionaries.’ New laws 
Were introduced with no rights for the peo- 
ple, but outlining their duties to the State. 
All important industries were nationalized. 
Police registrations for almost everything 
was a must—especally for firearms, Hitler 
once said: “The most foolish mistake we 
could possibly make would be to allow the 
subject races to possess arms. History shows 


“that all conquerors who have allowed their 


subject races to carry arms have prepared 
their own downfall by so doing.” 

‘The Nazi propaganda machine pounded 
every day upon its citizens to maintain racial 
purity and that the Jewish race must be ex- 
terminated. One evening, the nightmare of 
my early childhood seemed to repeat itself. 
It was the now-famous “christal night,” when 
Hitler's Youth Organtzation—boys and 
girls—with the storm troopers, party func- 
tionaires, and secret police, started to smash 
the windows of Jewish business firms; de- 
stroying and burning their property; beat- 
ing the owners and their families; breaking 
into synagogues and even setting fire to some 
of them; taking the Jewish people with 
them—in those gray cars of “no return.” 

Some of our Jewish friends had relatives 
in America and the means to leave the coun- 
try. ‘Their praise and admiration for the 
United States gave me a hope, for the dark 
years lying ahead, that there existed a land 
Of freedom where people could talk to their 
neighbors without being afraid and where 
children could laugh and have peaceful 
nights, They told me how the people in 
America were blessed with a Constitution 
which is the most unique document of free- 
dom, liberty, and justice for everyone in 
the history of mankind. I listened to their 
stories with intense interest, and my dreams 
to see that magnificant, promised land filled 
my heart with courage. 

‘And so it continued through all those 
long and dreadful years—till that dreary day 
in April 1938 when Hitler’s dream of empire 
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electrified the world with his forcible seizure 
of Austria, 

‘As the war years grew upon us Hitler be- 
came more ruthless. I was a teenager then, 
a heart full of dreams of stouthearted men 
who would liberate us from this tyranny we 
all suffered under. I've never known the 
contentment and ease our teenagers have 
nowadays as I was too much concerned with 
our survival. 

The ration cards and an empty stomach; 
travel permits even for the streetcars; the 
ever-watching eye of the Gestapo; day and 
night bombardments, and twice the loss of 
our home, brushed all thoughts of teenage 
activities from my mind and made me mature 
beyond my years. The last 10 days of 1945, 
with the approaching Russian Army, saw my 
family and me deep beneath the city in a 
bombshelter—filled with 30,000 people; with- 
out any sanitary facilities, food, water, or 
light. For 1 week then I existed under the 
white flag of truce. 

‘The first Russian and Mongol faces dashed 
the hope from us that we would see the 
American Army of occupation, And so the 
Red flag was hoisted over the city again, and 
the Communists were there to stay. 

‘What happened to the citizens of Berlin 
under the Russian occupation is beyond be- 
lief. For 1 month the Asian hordes of a 
modern Genghis Khan plundered the city; 
raped and killed girls and women, and their 
screams were unforgettable. We passed from 
one regime of terror into another. Finally, 
in June, our joy was uncontrolled when the 
American troops advanced into our sector to 
occupy it; and we were all permitted to live 
a normal existence. 

I found life under the American flag an 
unbelievable relief after all I had gone 
through since the day of my birth, 

‘Three years after the occupation of Berlin 
my family passed from one storm into an- 
other. Their new home was located outside 
the city limits and they found themselves 
‘once again under the flag of tyranny as the 
Russians claimed all of what is now East 
Germany as another Red satellite. 

In 1954, while'I was working for the U.S. 
Government in West Germany, I met my 
husband-to-be who was then a U.S. Govern- 
ment employee. In 1955 we were married and 
we left Germany together for his home in 
Hawaii. 

My dreams of seeing the great United 
States of America was finally realized, and 
for many months I lived in an atmosphere 
Ta never known before. The Stars and 
Stripes flew beautifully over my, new home 
and I determined then that I would become 
a citizen of this great Nation. I began’ to 
study the Constitution and history of the 
‘United States and my heart was filled with 
pride when I read of the words and deeds 
of our Founding Fathers—great men and 
wise—who knew that human rights are be- 
stowed by our Creator and not by govern- 
ment. The 17th of September 1959 was the 
most thrilling day of my life, for that af- 
ternoon I became naturalized citizen of 
these United States. 

The study of the American system of gov- 
ernment which I started in order to become 
a citizen now became a hobby with me. I 
followed closely all news from Washington 
that I could read in the newspapers or hear 
on the radio or televison. It became appar- 
ent to me, as time went on, that there was 
something wrong with the picture I had en- 
visioned of the operation of the Government. 
Vague memories of my past were brought to 
mind when I learned of the unconstitutional 
trend in high Government circles of: with- 
holding taxes, firearms controls, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, foreign aid, aid to 
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education, Government farm programs and 
subsidies, socialized medicine, disarmament 
and many, many more. I was frightened. 
And those certain statements by prominent 
Americans in Washington that our Constitu- 
tion is outdated and an 18th-century docu- 
ment which should be completely revised. 
Was this the growing image of a socialized 
state? Heaven help us, if it was. Why, I 
‘wondered, were Americans so complacent 
about this evil trend in governmental think- 
ing? Why did they not raise a tremendous 
hue and cry so that our Federal Government 
would reverse this trend and proceed along 
constitutional principles as it should? 
Didn't our Founding Fathers also revolt 
against the exorbitant taxes demanded of 
them by King George's government? But 
King George's taxes were trifles in compari- 
son with those that American people are 
forced to pay today. 

If the people of this great country want 
to stay free, they have to work hard to pre- 
serve that freedom. 

“The price of freedom is eternal vigilance,” 
80, let us be eternally vigilant to preserve 
that freedom. 

Our late President Kennedy's remarks on 
the Fourth of July 1962, of Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia, should have shocked the Na- 
tion and protest telegram and letters should 
have flooded the White House, as he stated: 
“But I will say here and now—on this day 
of independence—that the United States 
will be ready for a declaration of interde- 
pendence. Today, Americans must learn to 
think intercontinentally.” 

‘And—like that one morning in Germany, 
in 1933—I now found God was also banished 
from our American schools. 

President Johnson’s war on poverty is an 
echo of Propaganda Minister Goebbels speech 
to the citizens of Germany when he said: 
“freedom and bread for all, no more poverty, 
only prosperity.” 

Every President of the United States takes 
an oath of office on the Holy Bible which 
reads: “I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of 
the United States and will to the best of my 
ability, preserve, t, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” This is 
a solemn promise. We should remind Presi- 
dent Johnson of his oath to preserve and pro- 
tect and defend our Constitution as he seems 
to have forgotten it. 

I was shocked and disgusted with all these 
statements and I am determined that I will 
do all I can—as an individual and a house- 
wife—to stop this cancerous spread of inter- 
national socialism in America, 

To my mind there is one man who can 
lead us away from the tyranny of govern- 
ment that a social state would foster and 
the tyrants know that too. That man is an 
avowed constitutionalist; a man of great 
courage who will build up our prestige 
throughout the world and make America 
respected again even by our Communist ene- 
mies. His name is Barry GOLDWATER, I 
dread to think what will happen to America 
if anyone else is elected President other than 
the Senator from Arizona. Anyone else in 
the Presidential chair in Washington will see 
our great flag subjugated to that of the 
‘United Nations; will see it defiled and spit 
upon in every free country of the world as 
it is in Communist countries today. 

My flag—and the Republic for which it 
stands—means more to me than this. I will 
fight for the election of Barny GOLDWATER 
and I ask you all to join me in this fight—so 
that our children, and our children’s chil- 
dren will live under the old American ideal 
of liberty—that that government is best 
which governs least. 
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Results of Public Opinion Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, each year 
since I have been in Congress, it has been 
my custom to send a public opinion ques- 
tionnaire to my constituents, soliciting 
their opinions on various vital issues. I 
again followed this practice this year. 

In April, I sent out more than 105,000 
questionnaires. One went to every per- 
son or household listed as having a tele- 
phone in the First District of Minnesota. 

The response was in excess of 18,000 
questionnaires, which represents about 15 
percent of those which could actually be 
delivered. In addition, each card had a 
column for the responses of two per- 
sons—usually a husband and wife. Tak- 
ing into consideration the minority of re~ 
turns which did not include two re- 
sponses, the total number of individual 
responses was about 32,000. 

This, I feel, should indicate an insight 
into the thinking of the people of the 
First District which could be considered 
as accurate as is humanly possible. 

I would like to share the results of 
this survey with my colleagues. The 
questions and the responses, computed 
in percentages, follow: 

Question No. 1: “Should Red China be ad- 
mitted to the U.N?” Yes, 11.5 percent; no, 
83.8 percent; no opinion, 3.8 percent; other, 
0.9 percent. 

Question No, 2: “Should the United States 
seek expanded trade with the Soviet bloc?” 
‘Yes, 28.4 percent; no, 63.2 percent; no opin- 
ion, 5.9 percent; other, 2.5 percent. 

Question No, 3: “Should Congress take ac- 
tion to tighten import restrictions on red 
meats?” Yes, 80.3 percent; no, 13.9 percent; 
no opinion, 4.6 percent; other, 1.2 percent. 

Question No. 4: “Should the Constitution 
be amended to permit voluntary Bible read- 
ing and prayer in public schools?” Yes, 68.7 
percent; no, 26.4 percent; no opinion, 3.7 per- 
cent; other, 1.2 percent. 

Question No. 5: “Do you favor direct sub- 
sidy payments to farmers to increase farm 
income?" Yes, 18.9 percent; no, 74.3 percent; 
no opinion, 5.1 percent; other, 1.7 percent. 
(On this question, total farmer response 
alone ran: Yes, 36.1 percent; no, 56.6 per- 
cent; no opinion, 5 percent; other, 2.3 per- 
cent.) 

Question No. 6: “Do you favor a gradual 
withdrawal of Government from the farm 
economy?" Yes, 78.8 percent; no, 15.9 per- 
cent; no opinion, 4.1 percent; other, 1.2 per- 
cent. (On this question, total farmer re- 
sponse ran: Yes, 68.4 percent; no, 24.8 per- 
cent; no opinion, 4.4 percent; other, 2.4 per- 
cent.) 

Question No. 7: “Do you favor proposals 
to alleviate unemployment by: 

“Instituting a 35-hour workweek?” Yes, 
30 percent; no, 57.7 percent; no opinion, 11.8 
percent; other, 0.6 percent. (On this portion 
of the question, total nonfarm response ran: 
Yes, 31.2 percent; no, 56.8 percent; no opin- 
jon, 11.3 percent; other, 0.6 percent.) 

“Paying double time for overtime work?" 
Yes, 20.6 percent; no, 61,8 percent; no opin- 
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fon, 17.2 percent; other, 04 percent, (On 
this second portion of the question, total 
nonfarm response ran: Yes, 22.6 percent; 
no, 60 percent; no opinion, 16.1 percent; 
other, 0.3 percent.) 

‘Question No. 8: “Do you think the causes 
of poverty can be corrected by spending $970 
million the first year to set up many Federal 
programs, including ‘Job Corps,’ ‘work study,” 
‘work training,’ ‘community action pro- 
gram,’ ‘special rural poverty program,’ ‘em. 
ployment and investment incentives,” ‘vol 
‘unteers in America,’ etc.?” Yes, 26.1 percent 
no, 62.4 percent; no opinion, 9.6 percent; 
other, 2.9 percent. 

Question No. 9: “Should the administra- 
tion's $3.4 billion foreign aid request: (a) be 
increased; (b) be cut; (c) be left at the same 
amount; or (d) should the foreign aid pro- 
gram be discontinued? (Choose one.) 
(a) 1 percent; (b) 458 percent; (c) 23 per- 
cent; (d) 23.8 percent; no opinion, 4.9 per- 
cent; other, 1.5 percent. 


Foreign Aid: A Careful Commentary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


Or NEW YoRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, U.S. pro- 
grams of oversea economic assistance so 
often are the target of general criticisms 
that it is refreshing to read an editorial 
that presents some specific tributes. 
Such a commentary was offered my con- 
stituents yesterday by the Rochester 
N.Y.) Democrat & Chronicle. Editorial 
Page Editor Clifford E. Carpenter has 
viewed personally many examples of our 
foreign aid program in action and is well 
qualified to discuss both its strengths 
and weaknesses, which he does with re- 
markable clarity in this editorial that I 
take pleasure in sharing with my col- 
leagues: 

Aw’s Nor IN Dancer, Ir’s Just MATURING 

Congressional disenchantment with that 
colossal catchall known as foreign aid gets 
a little stronger each year. It cuts across 
party lines ever more markedly. The Senate 
has Just backhanded L.B.J. by voting to slice 
more than $200 million from the amount of 
foreign ald funds recommended. 

‘This legislative skepticism is justified. 
‘The slicing will not be harmful. 

For foreign ald, while evolving from early 
chaos to present functional forms, has 
spawned a bewildering number of 
Public and private, national and global. We 
don't know where we stand, it’s as simple 
as that. 

Yet even while we cannot grasp the total 
complicated foreign aid picture, we know 
that some parts of it are good, Interestingly 
enough, the sound and successful ald pro- 
grams are not the most expensive. Some 
of the good ones: 

‘The Peace Corps; an adventure in practical 
idealism. 

The U.S. Information Agency, a massive 
teaching agency operating out of consulates 
and office buildings and even trucks, in 
‘Scores of countries, always in cooperation 
With the recipient country. 

‘The great private funnel known as CARE 
which annually dispenses millions of dollars 
worth of everything from powdered milk to 
Tarm tools. 
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The United Nations network of agencies 
for aid, such as the World Health Orga- 
nization (WHO). 

‘The World Bank, long the most successful 
of international institutions, now liberal- 
izing its policies to make available still more 
long-term, low-interest loans to countries 
wanting to move forward. 

Then American private enterprise, in 
itself, is a giant aid project, for wherever it 
goes on earth, to tap raw materials or to set 
up factories, it dispenses good jobs and pro- 
motes orderly living. 

Besides the sample functional programs 
Usted above, there is an undetermined num- 
ber of programs small in size but great in 
impact. Take two local Illustrations: The 
University of Rochester supplying medical 
faculty men to set up a hospital in Nigeria; 
Sol M. Linowitz, a leading citizen, helping to 

teams of mt experts who 
sell wave’ ahiced helping PANE ntti put 
their businesses in order. 

So foreign aid is not in trouble, no matter 
what the weepers say. 

Tt is growing up. It is moving away from 
giveaways, and toward helping those who 
show a wish to help themselves. More of 
this type of foreign aid is just what the 
doctor ordered for this troubled earth, 


President Lyndon B. Johnson Visits 
Worcester, Mass, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, on June 
10 last, President Lyndon B. Johnson vis- 
ited the city of Worcester, Mass., where 
the College of the Holy Cross conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor 
of civil law. 

Going to and from the Worcester Air- 
port to the college campus thousands 
upon thousands of men, women, and 
children from Worcester and the sur- 
rounding area lined the streets in honor 
of and in greeting to the President of the 
United States. President Johnson per- 
sonally told me that the warmth of his 
reception in Worcester and the enthusi- 
asm of the orderly crowds that saluted 
him made a very deep and lasting im- 
pression upon him. 

Jack Tubert, a very able, alert, and 
imaginative journalist on the staff of the 
Worcester Telegram, who, DAEA 
was the last person to shake the Presi- 
dent’s hand as he departed the city, cap- 
tured the excitement of the President's 
visit in a splendid article that appeared 
in the June 11 issue of the Worcester 
‘Telegram, and which I would like to in- 
clude at this point. 

The article follows: 

Orry Tuaoss m Wro Druicur DURING 

Jounson Vistr 
(By Jack Tubert) 

For one brief moment yesterday Worcester 
was Camelot, the world’s fair, the center of 
the universe. 

‘The city spun madly, wildly, happily dur- 
ing the 2 hours and 18 seconds Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, 36th President of the United 
States, was in town. 
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In this city of 186,000, the excitement was 
generated by an estimated 175,000 persons 
lining a 7-mile calvacade route—from Wor- 
cester Airport to Holy Cross College—another 
20,000 roared with delight at Johnson's com- 
mencement speech at gayly decorated Fitton 
Field. 


Untold thousands watched on television or 
Ustened on radio—many with transistor 
radios lined the motorcade route. 

From 9:39 a.m., when Johnson's huge air- 
craft touched down at Worcester Airport, 
until 12:39.18—when the wheels of the plane 
left the runway again—it was the circus day 
of old, the world’s series, the night they In- 
vented champagne. 

The afterglow lingered long after, as 
happy-eyed youngsters and blase adults 
showed the hand that shook the hand of 
LBJ. 

‘This was Worcester hospitality at its best, 

‘This smiling man from Texas was in his 
201st day in office since suc the la- 
mented John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the Bay 
State's native son, 

FIRST TRIP 


It was his first trip to Massachusetts since 
Kennedy died in Johnson's native Texas, and 
Worcester wanted L.B.J. to know he was as 
welcomed as J.K.F. 

The old city never shone brighter. 

Johnson's Worcester visit was right out of 
a Cecile B. DeMille crowd-scene movie as 
thousands cheered and peered for one look 
at the President. 

Disappointment, though, showed on many 
faces along the line. The tanned chief ex- 
ecutive chose to ride in a closed imousine. 
In the rear, right hand seat. 

SECRET SERVICE 

An open touring car behind held only run- 
ning-board-riders from the Secret Service. 

Scarred by the haunting memory that 
John Kennedy did ride in an open car in 
Texas, those attending this eye-filling jum- 
ble of the mighty and the obscure still ex- 
ploded into a holiday mood. 

The scene has seldom, if ever, been equaled 
in the city’s history since ‘Washin, 
became the first of 12 Presidents to visit here 
175 years ago; 7 of them while in ofice. 

Everyone bubbled with excitement and 
happiness—except the hard-eyed pros, those 
Secret Service men dedicated to guarding 
the tall Texan's life. They wore pale green 
lapel pins that spoke louder than the guns 
holstered by State troopers. 

GUARDED EXCITEMENT 

‘They guarded their excitement, too. 

Such as when a yot almost caught 
President Johnson in the eye with the point- 
a gold tip of his miniature American flag. 

Or—when someone tossed a 
Dwers toward the lnnésisina near Dark AVE 
nue and Chandler, 

If any of the special agents blinked, it 
was with one eye at a time. 

If any of the Secret Service men smiled, 
it was lost in the dazzle of the day's sun- 
shine and the ear-to-ear grins of those turn- 
ing out for the city’s first presidential visit 
in 12 years—since Harry Truman was here 
in 1952. 

Still fresh in the agents’ minds another 
fight, another motorcade, a dead President. 

Spearheading the estimated 1,000 law en- 
forcement agents recruited for the presiden- 
tial visit, Johnson's personal bodyguards— 
about 2 dozen men—elbowed hard (and of- 
ten) to keep his path open. 


Airport, nearby Airport 
of green at 1330 Pleasant Street: A whistle- 
stop in the jet age of cam] —and this 

was an old campaigner caught in the excite- 
ment generated by his visit to his predeces- 
sor’s home State. 
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uled stop. 
INTO THE CROWDS 


President Johnson led his security agents 
right into the midst of untold thousands at 
these two spots. Using his left, as well as 
right hand, the ever-smiling Chief Executive 
shook every hand he could get his hand on. 

It was a study in human nature. 

The circus atmosphere at elbow-length 
range. The people knew the man from 
newspaper photos and television. They 
wanted a personal picture of the man in 
the tallormade dark blue suit, striped tle 
and long, likable face that is as open as the 
plains of Texas. 

‘The President's face was tanned and lined 
with care. His deep set eyes were a smiling 
match for any in the crowd. His handclasp 
was firm and friendly. His voice had the 
warmth of the neighborhood marketman— 
not that of the multimillionaire he is. 

Plainly, the expression most often ob- 
served on the sun-kissed faces in the crowd 
yesterday was one of curiosity. 

HERO WORSHIP 

But, once, Mr. Johnson shook their hands, 
there as another expression just as vividly 
recorded for all to see—the unmistakable 
glow of hero worship. 

‘The homemaker dazzled by his charm; the 
husband delighted with the firmness of his 
clasp, the child warmed by his friendliness. 

‘Some didn't know whether to laugh, ery— 
or go blind—as they stared uncomprehend- 
ing, it seemed, at their hands. Hands 
clasped tightly—or barely brushed—mo- 
ments before by the President of the United 
States, 

Christine Jurigiel, 11, of 125 Malden Street, 
was one of Shose who screamed, “I shook his 
hand, I shook his hand.” 

FUNNY NOISES 


Christine and her friends leaned against 
the broken fence in front of the bunting- 
bedecked airport administration building 
and made funny noises—the kind one heard 
asis make when the Beatles struck on 


“TI never wash my hand again,” cried 
one happy-faced youngster as Johnson 
moved off at a long-legged pace. 

‘The boy told his secret to the world—but 
mostly Mayor Mullaney, marching close be- 
hind the Chief Executive with Governor 
Peabody. 

L.B.J. spent 5 minutes walking along the 
airport railing before leaving for Fittor Field. 
It was like one huge children’s party. 

SURPRISED EVERYONE 

Soon after the 12-car—and 3-bus—motor. 
cade started to roll, Johnson surprised every- 
one by alighting at the end of Airport Drive 
to shake hands with one 3-year-old girl 
named Tracey and others massed around the 
Lithuanian Drum Corps. 

Fifteen bands blared welcome along the 
way, and how the kids did play. 

Within seconds of leaving 1,000 excited 
fans where he entered Pleasant Street, John- 
son rode past the boyhood home of his aide, 
and President Kennedy’s confident, Kenneth 
O'Donnell, at 1301 Pleasant Street. 

Standing in front of the house, Cleo 
O'Donnell Jr., Kennedy's brother, the oldest 
son of the late Holy Cross College football 
coach whom President Johnson was to make 
reference to in his opening remarks at Fitton 
Field. 


HOMEMADE SIGNS 

At Fred Carey's West Tatnuck Market, and 
along the way, the crowds blossomed forth 
with homemade signs: "LBJ yeah,” “We Love 
Lyndon,” “Welcome Mr. President,” and 
“Swing and Sway with L.BJ.” 

Returning, “Goodbye Mr. President,” and 
“Come again" placards were on display. 
‘The best sign: “Lower the voting age to 11, 
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and TI vote for you." A little girl held 
the sign at Mill and Chandler Streets. 

The crowds were deepest at Main and 
Chandler, Madison and Southbridge—plus 
Tatnuck Square and the entrance to Fitton 
Field. 

SHUTTEREUGS GALORE 

The weather was superb. A haze hung 
over the city, but the sun shone bright. 
Flags fluttered in a cooling breeze—one 
Rebel fiag among them. There was a shut- 
terbug every inch of the way. 

‘The shirt-sleeve crowds had thinned con- 
siderably along the road back. It showed 
in the time it took to make the trip to and 
from this speaking engagement—50 minutes 
down; 17 minutes back. 

In the days of King Arthur—and Cam- 
elot—the knights came riding out of the story 
Page castles on white chargers. 

‘The questing knight today rides an alumi- 
num-shelled skybird as he seeks, not mi- 
lady’s scarf, but votes. 

The big man from the land of the blue- 
bonnets got them here yesterday. 


Development of an All-American 
Product—Polaris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Polaris is the most complex, yet 
most reliable weapons system developed 
in our history. 

The story of its development under 
Vice Adm. William F. Raborn, director 
of special projects, is a fascinating and 
dramatic phase of our unrelenting 
struggle against the forces of aggression. 

In the July issue of Navy, tribute is 
justly paid to Admiral Raborn, who 
earned the unofficial title of “Mr. Po- 
laris,” and the industries who joined to- 
gether with the Navy in producing 
America’s highly effective deterrent 
force. - s 

Under leave to extend by remarks to 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I hereby 
insert this article so that it may be 
brought to the attention of all Members 
of the Congress. 

‘Tue DEVELOPMENT oF AN ALL-AMERICAN 

Propuct 
(By Stanley W. Burris) 

The time: November 1957. The place: a 
closed conference room in the Bureau of Ni 
val Ordnance, Wash! 

‘The subject: Could an already dificult task 
be accomplished in less than half the time 
originally allotted? 

‘The task: Develop and produce a weapon 
system which would alter the aspect of Bea- 
power and stabilize an uneasy peace, shaken 
Anew by the Russians’ launching of Sput- 
nik I. 

Already underway for a year, the Polaris 
program at this time was little more than a 
running start at a list of formidable problems 
and projections: a propulsion system with 
which a submerged submarine could boost a 
warhead beyond the earth's atmosphere and 
deliver a payload on target more than 1,000 
nautical miles away; a guidance system which 
unerringly could pinpoint a preselected tar- 
get; a warhead light enough, small enough 
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and yet powerful enough to do the Job; and 
equally important, a navigation system which 
would enable a submarine skipper to know 
exactly where he was although he had been 
cruising submerged for weeks. Most were lit- 
tle more than conceptions, usually thought 
of as realities only of a somewhat distant 
future, 
‘THE QUESTION 

“Can it be done?” asked Rear Adm. Wil- 
lam F. Raborn, Director of Special Projects, 
as he concluded his outline of the goals to be 
attained in 1960, rather than in 1963. 

A silence fell over the room. Chairs 
creaked as some of the participants squirmed 
uneasily in their seats, 

A moment passed. Then a tall figure arose, 
walked to the front of the room, and wrote 
two words on the blackboard: “Yes, Lock- 
heed.” He was L. Eugene Root, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the corpora- 
tion's missile systems division in Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 

Others followed to write words on the 
board. Words like: Aerojet, Westinghouse, 
General Electric, Sperry, and more—the Po- 
laris contractor team. 

As the meeting had opened, Secretary of 
the Navy Thomas S. Gates told the group 
they would be asked their full cooperation 
in a matter of paramount importance in 
national defense. Now, “Red” Raborn had 
asked, would they assume a staggering re- 
sponsibility and fully dedicate the talents 
and resources of their companies to the task? 

CORDINER REPLIES 


Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman of the board 
of General Electric, spoke for Dan Kimball 
of Aerojet, Robert Gross of Lockheed, and 
the others of this first team when he said 
1f resources were made available, and the 
way cleared, “We'll do the job.” 

The Navy did just that, It was agreed 
there would be no major changes in the 
Polaris system, that redtape would be cut 
and funding would be adequate and with- 
out undue delays. One exception was made: 
To meet the greatly accelerated deadline of 
yearend 1960, it was agreed that the first 
generation Polaris would have a range of 
1,200 nautical miles, instead of the origi- 
nally planned 1,500 miles. The Navy agreed, 
DOD bought it, and the President approved, 

Neither the Navy nor industry minimized 
the problems, And these problems were not 
restricted to the technological breakthroughs 
which would be required. Special Projects 
agreed it would do everything possible, but 
at the same time pointed out that industry 
itself had some problems. With much of its 
effort geared to consumer production and 
projects without the urgency they now must 
consider, many things had to te changed, 
not the least of which was administrative 
Processes. 

‘There was an exchange of conditions and 
adjustments. The result: a climate of mu- 
tual understanding, respect, and cooperation 
among industry, the universities and gov- 
ernment unequaled in American history. 

SPEEDED THE SPEEDUP 


The confidence of the men in themselves 
and their companies was not misplaced. 
Not only was the job done, but the schedule 
was shaved to midfall of 1960. And the 
USS. George Washington put to sea with 16 
Polaris A-1 missiles, on her first “peace pa- 
trol,” on November 15 of that year. 

‘The boldness of approach in committing 
customer and contractor, alike to a “sub- 
marine-missile envelope” before design was 
frozen was matched, however, by the simul- 
taneous introduction of unprecedented tech- 
niques for management. 

Interestingly enough, the linking of gov- 
ernmental, industrial, and academic special- 
ists to technical and management goals of 
mutual concern was not new, per se, to 
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US. enterprise: This partnership has been 
employed before in other programs, for 
example, the “Manhattan project” of 
World War II, which produced the frst 
atomic bomb. 

However, the “Polaris management ap- 
proach” was novel because of the program's 
unique organization and method of execu- 
tion. 

First, a singular agency within the Navy 
Department, the newly created Special Proj- 
ects Office, was given unparalleled authority 
over all elements of a government-industry- 
academic “team” engaged in work carrying 
the highest possible priority. 


THE WATCHWORD: TEAMWORK 


Second, the expedience of genuine team- 
work did not become an imposing yet per- 
functory cliche. On the contrary, it was 
emphasized, exhorted and employed as the 
Project's watchword for ultimate success. 
From the highest echelons of management 
down through the subcontractor and sup- 
plier levels, the importance of teamwork 
permeated the fabric of the entire work force. 
‘Thus, an unusually large proportion of the 
team, at all levels and at widely divergent 
locations, recognized the worth of “personal” 
contribution—an esprit de corps not always 
easy to foster in a program so large and 
complex. 

In early 1956, when the Navy was attempt- 
ing to adapt the Army’s liquid-fuel Jupiter 
IRBM for shipboard use, the concept of an 
integrated Fleet Ballistic Missile Weapon 
System, using relatively small, solid-propel- 
lant motors, was but a persistent gleam In 
Admiral Raborn's eye. 

Lockheed Missile Systems Division, together 
with the Aerojet-General Corp., was trying 
to develop a missile for the Navy using a 
solid-propellant motor, but were encounter- 
ing severe problems, practical but not tech- 
nical, due to sheer size and gross weight. 
The same problems of too much size and 
weight were also inherent in available guid- 
ance packages apd in the business-ends of 
missiles—the warheads. The difficulties of 
stowing and firing a “bird” more than 45 
feet high and weighing 150,000 pounds, even 
with a super-sized submarine, were prohibi- 
tive. 

However, by midsummer of that year a 
series of dramatic scientific breakthroughs 
occurred which set the stage for startling 
changes. 


SMITH'S KEY ROLE 


One of the more important factors which 
made it possible to utilize these fast-break- 
ing technological advances was their co- 
ordination and integration by Capt—now 
Rear Admiral—Levering Smith, SP's techni- 
cal director. Captain Smith, fortunately for 
all concerned, had the unusual ability to 
grasp not only the importance of such de- 
Velopments, but also their effect on the 
divergent, yet interdependent, subsystems. 
His rapid evaluation of total system's prob- 
lems provided the synthesizing ingredient for 
Success. 

Aerojet demonstrated the capability to 
Produce a solid-propellant, high-energy, 
Tocket motor of considerable reduced vol- 
ume. 

‘The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Proposed inertial guidance weights ap- 
Preciably below those of existing systems, 
largely through the efforts of Dr. ©. S. 
Draper. 

The Atomic Energy Commission achieved 
A warhead having a yield in total weight ex- 
tremely attractive for an IRBM. 

Coupled with these discoveries was a 
Yecommendation from Dr. Edward Teller 
that the United States should come up with 
& submarine-missile envelope, consistent 
With the expected capabilities 10 years 
hence. A weapon system “for its time,” as 
it were, 
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RABORN NAMED IT 


The technological harvest of the summer 
was just what Admiral Raborn and his asso- 
ciates had been looking for. Rough esti- 
mates revealed that launch weight could be 
reduced as much as 80 percent, to approxi- 
mately 30,000 pounds. Missile size could be 
decreased proportionally and, thus, sub- 
marine launching would be feasible. With 
such a windfall, the Admiral decided to move 
ahead toward the development of a smaller 
Sized missile which he named “Polaris.” 

To confirm this new approach, he estab- 
lished a steering task group, composed of 
eminent military and civilian scientists, with 
a single but formidable charter: 

“Recommend envelope parameters for a 
Polaris submarine FBM weapon system.” 
Meanwhile, he presented the Polaris concept 
to Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Lockheed engineers were engaged in pre- 
liminary designs for a solid-propellant mis- 
sile and in conducting feasibility studies of 
methods to launch it. They were convinced 
that bare missile, underwater, tube launch 
was the most efficient and practical, and 
could be developed with the timespan 
dictated. Dr. W. A. Fiedler of Lockheed 


adapted his previously invented thrust vector” 


control system, using ‘jetevators," which 
defect the line of thrust in much the same 
way as an outboard motor steers a boat. 

Events began to occur in rapid fire order: 
The Secretary of Defense authorized the 
Navy to terminate work on Jupiter and pro- 
ceed with the development of an optimum 
submarine IRBM capability, at highest 
priority. CNO followed with a revised opera- 
tional requirement for the FBM weapon 
system. 

LOCKHEED/AEROJET 

Lockheed was selected to develop the 
Polaris missile, with Aerojet named as a 
subcontractor to Lockheed for propulsion 
development. 

By the end of the 1956, Special Projects 
had been assigned. overall responsibility 
as the Polaris FBM weapon system manager, 
a far greater task than before. This included 
the responsibility for missile, launching, 
fire control, navigation, communications, 
ship subsystems, and the auxiliary func- 
tions of support activities and training, 

During the early months of 1957, the 
steering task group studied the program 
intensively and divided into several special- 
ized committees for specific attention to 
major subsystem requirements. 

Lockheed submitted a series of two-stage 
solid-propellant missile configurations. 
These finless, jetevator-controlled, vehicles 
were well adapted to a vertical, alr-ejection, 
bare missile launching method. 

As March came to a close, the recommen- 
dations of the steering task group were 
presented; one of the Lockheed missile con- 
figurations was selected and Special Projects 
“froze” the missile submarine envelope. 

The design characteristic spelled out would 
Tequire technical advancements in many 
areas. Thus, the Special Projects, “govern- 
ment-industry team" had a common and 
‘overriding goal: to provide in actual hard- 
ware what had already been committed on 
paper. 

HERE'S INDUSTRY LINEUP 

Lockheed would be concerned with mis- 
sile and support equipment development, 
reentry body development, and weapon sys- 
tem integration. Aerojet's responsibility 
would be to provide high-impulse, solid- 
propellant, motors. Westinghouse was 
brought In to design and develop an under- 
water launch system for the submarine, 
General Electric was selected to build the 
fire control equipment and to produce the 
MIT-designed miniaturized guidance sys- 
tem, An efficient submarine navigation sys- 
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tem would be Sperry’s responsibility. And, 
the Electric Boat Division of General Dynam- 
ics, under the cognizance of the Bureau of 
Ships, would bulld the first Polaris sub- 
marine. 

The team was, in fact, All-American in 
composition. In addition to the firms listed 
above, more than 21,000 separate subcon- 
tractors, vendors and suppliers, from all over 
the United States have added their names to 
the roster. 

Since George Washington's 1960 deploy- 
ment with A-1 missiles, the Polaris program 
has rapidly moved forward to other achieve- 
ments and “firsts.” In February 1962, Rear 
Adm. I. J. (Pete) Galantin, a member of one 
of the original Steering Task Group commit- 
tees, succeeded the now Vice Admiral Raborn 
as Director, Special Projects, 

Later that year, the second-generation 
1,500-mile Polaris A-2 went to sea in an ad- 
vanced-design submarine, the USS. Ethan 
Allan, ‘The range of 1,500 miles brought the 
Polaris capability up to what had been 
planned at the inception of the program. 

‘THE PERT PROGRAM. 


‘This year, Polaris submarines will be de- 
ployed with the third-generation A-3 mis- 
sile, whose 2,500-mile range will more than 
double that of the original A-1. 

One of the management tools introduced 
in the Polaris program, and widely used by 
Lockheed, was PERT (program evaluation 
and review technique). This involves a 
computerized analysis of problems which 
can or may have impact on delivery sched- 
ules of components. It is applied to every 
subsystem. By this means, Special Projects 
and its contractors can evaluate job require- 
ments, in advance, to determine what prob- 
lem situations are most likely to exist under 
the many varying conditions. It highlights 
critical problems and time spans and speeds 
up the flow of vitally needed decisions and 
material by eliminating such factors as un- 
reliable guesswork and unrealistic estimates. 
‘This program, or varlations of it;is now used 
on every major American missile program. 

The meeting of schedules, the reduction of 
costs and delivery of a weapon system which 
provides availability of 15 of the 16 missiles 
on board 99.9 percent of the time, are evi- 
dences of the efficiency of the Navy-industry 
combination. 

This accomplishment was aptly summed 
up by one of the men who uses the end 
product “on the line.” Capt. Charles 
Young commanding oficer of USS. 
Thomas Edison, while undergoing prepatrol 
trials in the lower firth of the Clyde, Scot- 
land, noted that his ship is the first Polaris 
submarine to carry the name of an inventor 
and added: “One of the most amazing things 
about this whole system is that American 
industry was able to get together with the 
Navy and develop this, the most complex, 
yet most reliable, weapon system in history. 

It was and it is. 


Eulogy of the Late Honorable John 
Bonifas Bennett 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
my sorrow at the untimely passing of our 


esteemed colleague, the Honorable JOHN 
Bonrras BENNETT. 
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It was a privilege to serve with him in 
the House of Representatives. JOHN 
Bennett was not only from the neighbor- 
ing State of Michigan, but also a fellow 
alumnus of Marquette University, in 
Milwaukee. 

He demonstrated many sterling quali- 
ties. We will remember him best for his 
tireless, judicious service on the House 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight. 
He was stern and forthright in matters 
dealing with shortcomings in Govern- 
ment. 

Joun Bennett's kindness and cour- 
tesies won for him many friends, He 
seryed his district, his State, and our Na- 
tion with ability and distinction through 
his legislative and personal endeavors. 

My wife joins me in expressing deep 
sympathy to his widow and family. May 
they derive some small consolation from 
the knowledge that his loss is shared by 
his many friends, 


Low Cattle peer d High Beef Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Montana cattleman has for many years 
been unable to understand why cattle 
prices can be as low as they are most of 
the time, and beef prices at the meat 
counter be as high as they consistently 
are. 

‘Two articles from the summer 1964, 
issue of The Meat of It shed a little light 
on this otherwise twilight zone. I ask 
unanimous consent that these two ar- 
ticles, entitled “Prosperous Packers” 
and “Pockets of Plenty,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the Reconp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pocksrs or PLENTY 

Elsewhere we have pointed to the enor- 
mous profits by the Nation's meatpacking 
companies, Such a rosy profit picture in- 
dicates the favorable situation of American 
industry, 

In such prosperous times, these huge earn- 
ings are handsomely divided by the top 
brass, as a look at the salary data reveals. 

Commenting on this situation, Business 
Week magazine pointed out that: “In al- 
most all areas of business, some companies 
turned in healthy 1963 profits and rewarded 
top managers with fat salary increases and 
fatter bonuses.” 

Let's take a peck in the pockets of chief 
executives of some of our Nation's largest 
food products firms: 

Executive profit in 1963+ 
A., D. Davis, president, Winn- 

Dixie Co. $1, 167, 900 
Samuel ` 

Food Fair Stores. - 578, 417 
Willam W. Prince, chairman 

Armour & Co... = 188, 242 
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Executive profit in 1963 \—Continued 
Porter M. Jarvis, president, Swift 


$152, 896 
262, 426 
H. J. Heinz II, chairman, HL F 
Heinz Co. 508, 339 
Charles G. Mortimer, chairman, 
General Foods... 215, 000 
Lee S. Bickmore, president, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co-.. 174, 716 


1 Includes all salaries, bonuses, stock op- 
tions, dividends, etc, 


‘These are just a selected few. It is sober- 
ing to think that these same companies 
have employees earning $1.50 an hour, or 
less. That's an annual “take” of $3,180 a 
year. Quite a difference. 

Furthermore, these companies are all en- 
gaged in the Handling, processing or retail- 
ing of agricultural produce. But farm in- 
come statistics grimly prove that the family 
farmer is not invited to sup at the execu- 
tive’s table. 


Prosperous PACKERS: 

‘The 1963 fiscal year was a good one for 
nearly all meatpackers, but results for the 
first 6 months of fiscal 1964 reveal profit 
totals which must surely reach beyond thelr 
wildest dreams, 

For the nine major packers, profits are 
up 47 percent over the same period in 1963, 
on the average. 

RECORD LEVELS 

Profit figures, now available for the first 
half of 1964 fiscal year, show record levels 
without exception. The figures in the ad- 
Joining table tell thelr own story. 

Many reasons are offered to explain these 
huge gains, and there 1s po doubt that the 
packers made money out of the farmers’ 
hides when livestock prices slumped to dra- 
matic lows. 

Rapidly increasing labor productivity, and 
declining employment and labor costs, are 
also important explanatory items. 

Also, many obseryors feel that, as a result 
of the recent pressures urging an investiga- 
tion of chainstore purchasing practices, 
these retail giants have released their pres- 
sure somewhat, thus enabling packers to 
bolster already handsome margins, 

OUTLOOK 18 ROSY 


Whatever the reasons, the packer profit 
outlook for the rest of the year-ts very rosy 
indeed. Historically, profits in the second 
half of the year have always been better 
than in the first 6 months, 

It is little wonder then, in the light of 
these extraordinary profit figures, that work- 
ers in the meatpacking industry find it 
difficult to believe the tales of poverty and 
woe that the packers hand them. Such 
statistics prove conclusively that the meat 
unions’ 1964 contract proposals will cer- 
tainly not drive the Nation's meatpacking 
giants into bankruptcy. 


Meatpacker profits are zooming—6-month 
profit totals (after taz) 


Porcent 


‘Nors,—Figures in parentheses denote defigits, 
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A Small Business Plank for the 
Democratic Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement by George J. 
Burger, vice president, legislation, of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, urging the Democratic plat- 
form committee to include in the plat- 
form for 1964 a strong plank in favor of 
maintaining the position of small busi- 
ness in our economic structure, 

While I concur wholeheartedly with 
most of what my good friend George 
Burger has to say in this statement, there 
are some points of disagreement between 
us, more particularly about labor and 
social security and medical care for the 
aged. 

Since frank discussion about honest 
differences of opinion are good for the 
soul of democracy, I set forth Mr, Bur- 
ger’s statement, in full, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF GEORGE J, BURGER, VICE PRESI- 

DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 

BUSINESS, INC., BEFORE THE PLATFORM COM- 

MrrTEE, DEMOCRATICO NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 

WasmınoToN, D.O., AVGUST 17, 1964—Sup- 

sect; SMALL BUSINESS PLANK FOR PLAT- 

FouM. 

I am George J. Burger, Sr., vice president, 
legislation, National Federation of Independ~ 
ent Business, Washington, D.C, Our head 
‘office is located at San Mateo, Calif. My 
testimony is based on the signed opinions 
of our more than 200,000 individual, directly 
supporting members in smaller business and 
the professions, indicating what must be 
done to keep open the doors of opportunity 
in our country. 

‘This is a pleasure, since the record shows 
that many of the recommendations which 
our members made to your party in 1948, 
1952, 1956, and 1960, and to which your party 
committed itself, have been acted on. We 
pay tribute to all who helped honor these 
pledges. 

‘Small business should rate as one of your 
most important considerations. It is one 
concrete representation of the right to hold 
and use property in private. This right is 
basic to the dignity, thus freedom, of the 
individual, Moreover, small business now 
provides 30 million Jobs for Americans—and 
granted broader opportunities will engage in 
expansions that can provide an ndditional 
20 million Jobs in the next 5 years. This is 
most significant. One of our gravest na- 
tional problems today is that of providing 
Job openings for a constantly growing pop- 
‘ulation, 

Broadening of small business opportuni- 
tles yields to no single, simple solution, but 
involves many considerations. ‘The follow- 
ing are some of the more critical recom- 
mendations which our members, based on 
their operating experience, have asked we 
make to you. 


ANTITRUST 

First and foremost, they urge impartial, 
vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws 
to keep open the doors of opportunity. They 
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urge maintenance of top-caliber personnel 
in policymaking positions in the antitrust 
agencies, and adequate appropriations for 
their operation. They urge strengthening 
of the antitrust laws to curb manufacturer 
unfair competition with retailers, to curb 
secret rebates and kickbacks, as well as mo- 
nopolistic loss leader selling. ‘They urge the 
antitrust agencies be equipped with power 
to secure tem] injunctions against un- 
fair practices, and that large firms planning 
mergers be required to furnish advance no- 
tice of same. 
GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATION 


‘Second, recognizing that Government poll- 
cies directly influence the opportunity cli- 
mate of our country, our members urge that 
small business have a greater voice in such 
policymaking and policy implementation, 
through: (1) grant of full legislative author- 
ity to the Small Business Committees, (2) 
continuation and further strengthening of 
the Smali Business Administration programs, 
and (3) continuation of the Cabinet-level 
Committees on Small Business at the White 
House. 

TAXES 

Much progress has been made in past years 
toward a more equitable tax structure for 
smaller business, but more improvements 
are needed. Our members urge: (1) enact- 
ment of measures which would permit 
smaller firms to’plow back into their opera- 
tions free of tax up to 20 percent of all 
earnings which they reinvest in expansions 
of plant, Inventory, and accounts receivable, 
(2) revision of the corporate tax structure to 
make the surtax set in at the $50,000 in- 
stead of the $25,000 level, and (3) further 
Uberalization of the so-called self-employed 
private retirement law. 

GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


Realizing that fiscal soundness demands 
that tax reduction be accompanied by re- 
ductions in Government spending, our mem- 
bers urge: (1) Creation of a group like the 
Hoover Commission to conduct continuing 
review and analysis of Government program- 
ing and make recommendations for greater 
effclency and economy, and (2) the limiting 
of Government spending to income, with 
orderly retirement of the debt. 

LABOR 

Even-handed enforcement of laws govern- 
ing labor-management relations is a must if 
small business is to expand. Our members 
urge: (1) Impartial, vigorous enforcement of 
these laws, and (2) amendment of the laws 
to prohibit nationwide strikes and to con- 
fine picketing of a business to the employees 
of that business, 

GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


Whenever Government competes unneces- 
sarily with smaller business it undermines 
incentives to expand. A recent report by the 
Comptroller General strongly suggests, how- 
ever, that the military have been doing just 
this in the food field for the past 8 years. 
This strongly suggests that similar activities 
may be underway in other areas, Our mem- 
bers strongly urge: (1) that positive pro- 
grams be undertaken to reduce Government 
competition and that action be taken to 
insuré compliance with recommendations in 
this area, and (2) that the extent to which 
Government employees engage in “moon- 
lighting" to the detriment of private busi- 
ness be investigated. 


PAPERWORK BURDENS 


Filling out and keeping the reports, forms, 
and records required by governments cost 
smaller firms as much as $1,750 million a 
year, To the extent this burden can be 
lightened, more money will be freed for job- 
creating expansions. Our members urge re- 
duction of these burdens commencing with 
elimination of Federal Form 941 (Quarterly 
Report on Withholdings). They urge close 
coordination between Federal and State Goy- 
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ernments, to reduce discrepancies between 
reports of a similar nature. 


COMPENSATION FOR RELOCATIONS 


‘We find that firms and individuals forced 
to relocate by Government construction are 
not receiving adequate compensation. Some 
moves are painful, and others disastrous, to 
owners and employees. Our members urge 
that quick action be taken to provide ade- 
quate compensation for losses caused by 
relocations, 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

We find that as many as 1% of every 10 
American smaller firms are affected by for- 
eign trade. The great majority claim injury 
due to this competition with resultant cur- 
tailment in their employment. A majority 
of those interested in exporting claim un- 
awareness of aids available through Federal 
agencies. Our members urge: (1) the tying 
of tariffs directly to wage differentials be- 
tween industries in this country and in other 
lands for stronger protection against unfair- 
nesses, (2) reduction in time allowed for 
decisions in dumping cases, and (8) a more 
vigorous informational effort on the part of 
agencies offering aid to prospective exporters. 

SOCIAL WELFARE 


Every dollar taken for social welfare pro- 
grams is one not available for job-creating 
expansions. Our members strongly urge a 
balanced approach by Government in this 
area, mindful of the fact that without more 
and better Jobs our Nation faces nothing 
other than a system of growing doles. Spe- 
cifically they urge: (1) Improvement of the 
lot of retired people through lifting the earn- 
ings ceiling on social security, rather than in- 
creases in social security payments, (2) a 
sharing by employees with employers in the 
unemployment compensation program, (3) 
no further increase in Federal minimum 
wages via reduction in the workweek, (4) 
no further expansion in the unemployment 
compensation system, and (5) rejection of all 
efforts to the medical care for the aged into 
the social security system. 

In conclusion, these are some of the things 
(for complete information, please see the 
written statement we have filed with your 
platform committee) which our members, a 
true cross section of American independent 
enterprise, have told us, on the basis of their 
operating experience, can and must be done 
by Government to assist in making possible 
realization of their expansion plans which 
are so vital to creation of additional job 
openings. 

On behalf of our members, we urge that 
you incorporate their recommendations into 
your small business plank. 

We thank you. 


National Defense Education Act Amend- 
ments, 1964 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11904) to amend 
and extend the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as 
one who was privileged to have partici- 
pated in the enactment of the original 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
I am particularly pleased to rise in sup- 
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port of this measure, H.R, 11904, to 
amend and extend the original act. 

Certainly there is no better invest- 
ment for the lasting good of this coun- 
try we can make than providing the full- 
est educational opportunities for our 
youth and encouraging them to take the 
utmost advantage of these opportunities. 

Certainly the history of this legisla- 
tion, which has enjoyed continuing bi- 
partisan support, since 1958, clearly 
demonstrates it was wisely conceived, it 
has been soundly administered at all 
levels, and has made an increasingly 
vital contribution to the progress of this 
country. 

Since this legislation was first enacted 
the testimony shows there have been 
over 680,000 loans made to needy 
students who very likely could not other- 
wise have obtained a college education. 
‘The record further shows that the rate 
of repayment by students borrowing 
under the program has been five times 
as fast as the law specifies. I think this 
fact alone should renew our faith in the 
youth of this Nation and the worth of 
this legislation. However, beyond this 
fact, growing school enrollments, rising 
tuition costs, a continuing manpower 
shortage in crucial fields and ever- 
increasing ip for quality instruc- 


us now. 
may become possible for us to provide a 
3-year extension of this Education Act 
to permit participating educational in- 
stitutions to more wisely and practically 
plan the best educational programs and 
I most earnestly trust that Public Laws 
815 and 874, familiarly called the Fed- 
erally Impacted School District Acts, 
will be extended for at least 2 years so 
that local community officials and school 
administrators can plan and project 
their budgets accordingly. 

Mr. Speaker, the fundamental pur- 
poses of this extension bill, to provide 
certain modifications in the current 
program that are imperative in meeting 
the changing needs of students, the col- 
leges and universities in the Nation; to 
ease the administrative burden of insti- 
tutions of higher education by providing 
for coordination of student loan pro- 
grams; and to assist in creating trained 
and qualified manpower in fields of criti- 
cal importance, are undoubtedly in the 
best interest of all the people of this 
country. 

The past record of 6 years of opera- 
tion clearly reveals this legislation has 
improved all levels of education from 
the elementary schools through the 
graduate schools. It shows that the 
programs have been fully controlled at 
the local levels, as they should be and as 
we want them to be, with a minimum 
of Federal intervention. It shows that 
the legislation has been economically 
prudent and the investment is wise. It 
shows that the whole program has been 
of immeasurable benefit to the country 
at the present time and promises even 
greater benefit for the future. I, there- 
fore, urge my colleagues to unite, as we 
have in the past, in bipartisan support 
and prompt enactment of this bill for 
the good of all Americans, 
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- Vitality of Savings Banks Shown by 
Dynamic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the obvious fact that savings banks are 
now providing more essential services to 
their customers, and are continuously 
showing increasing vitality and useful- 
ness, there are still those people who wish 
to do away with these institutions by 
letting them be swallowed up by com- 
mercial banks. 

‘The following article by Mr. Gerald R. 
Dorman, which appeared in the August 
1964, Savings Bank Depositor of New 
York, gives a clear and explicit explana- 
tion of this increasing vitality and its 
causes, and cites some very cogent rea- 
sons for the continued existence and ex- 
tension of the savings banks system, 

The article follows: 

Vrratity oF SAvINcs BANKS SHOWN BY 

DYNAMIC GROWTH 
(By Gerald R. Dorman) 
The savings banks of New York State have 
been setting new records in 1964 in deposits, 
investments, assets and interest- 
dividends paid to depositors. ‘Thus they are 
Proving anew the vitality of their mutual 
form of operation and its valued service to 
‘the people and the economy of the State. 

Perhaps the most notable evidence of this 
vitality is the record of the savings banks in 
mortgage lending. 

‘The notable fact is that during the first 
6 months of this year, despite increasing 
competition in the mortgage market coupled 
with a record half-year gain in deposits, the 
New York State savings banks showed the 
largest gain in mortgage holdings for any 
6-month period in this history. 

‘That increase amounted to $1,257 million, 
bettering by close to $50 million the previous 
6-month record of $1,209 million set in the 
first half of 1963. It brought to over $23,224 
million the total mortgage holdings of the 
125 savings banks. 

‘The benefits to New York State and its 
people from this large volume of mortgage 
investment are manifold. 

Much of this money is at work in savings 
bank communities and throughout the State, 
primarily helping people own their own 
homes, but also helping in the construction 
or improvement of such necessary commu- 
nity facilities as hospitals, schools, business 
buildings, churches, and others. 

A large volume of homebuilding in the 
State financed by savings banks helps create 
and maintain employment in the buildin, 
and construction industries 
dreds of others that supply products used 
in new homes. 

Earnings flow back into New York State, 
too, from funds not needed to meet mort- 
gage requirements in the State and conse- 
quently invested by the savings banks in 
homes elsewhere in the Nation. These earn- 

+ ings benefit savings bank depositors and 
the New York economy. For this reason, 
it would be in the interests of the people, 
the building industry and the State If sav- 
ing bank nationwide mortgage lending 
privileges, now restricted to FHA and VA 
loans, were extended by the New York State 
Legislature to include conventional mortgage 
loans. 
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The savings banks are able to set new 
mortgage records and provide widespread 
benefits because, under their mutual type 
of operation, they are set up and operated 
to handle the savings of individuals with 
maximum efficiency and with a good return 
to the saver. 

‘That this fact is constantly gaining wider 
recognition is evidenced by continuing in- 
creases in savings bank deposits. During the 
first 6 months of this year, New York State 
savings banks gained $660.429,000 in new 
deposits, exclusive of interest-dividends 
credited. 

Like the increase in mortgage investments, 
this was the largest net deposit gain in any 
half year since the first savings bank was 
opened in the State in 1819. It represented 
an 84-percent increase over the gain of $358,- 
431,000 in the January-June period of 1963. 
‘Total due depositors was thus brought to a 
record high of $27,010 million, 

‘This total was held in just under 11 million 
accounts. It comprised 58 percent of de- 
posits held by all savings banks in the Na- 
tion—and the New York State savings banks 
also hold the leading position among all the 
country’s savings banks in mortgage lending 
and total assets as well, 

‘Their mortgage holdings, for example, are 
62 percent of all savings bank mortgage hold- 
ings, and their total assets—which rose by 
$1,291 million in the first half to $30,234 
million—represent 58 percent of the national 
savings bank total. 

The New York State savings banks made 
a record high total of interest-dividend pay- 
ments during the first half of 1964. The 
total sum credited to their depositors’ ac- 
counts * * * was $547,036,000, and it points 
toward a total 1964 credit of well over a 
Dillion dollars. 

The substantial growth of the savings 
banks so far this year reflects, of course, the 
continuing high level of economic activity in 
New York State and the Nation. These sav- 
ings are a major factor acting as a brake on 
inflation as the economy continues to grow. 

Savings bank growth is neither fortuitous 
nor accidental: the savings banks have been 
working hard to bring it about and insure 
its continuance. Wherever they have had 
the legal authority and the opportunity in 
keeping with public need and sound business 
practice, they have opened new offices and 
Provided new services. 

To date, for example, they have opened 
50 branch offices under the limited extension 
of branching powers afforded them by the 
Omnibus Banking Law of 1961, These 
branches, conveniently located in areas not 
previously served by savings banks, posted 
aggregate deposit gains of $154,391,000 in the 
first half of 1964. The total due depositors 
by these “Omnibus Law branches” stood at 
$669,937,000 on June 30. 

There can be little doubt that these sav- 
ings bank offices help stimulate saving in the 
areas they serve, for there is no evidence 
that their gains have been made at the ex- 
pense of other banks or bank offices in their 
areas. They have provided healthy competi- 
tion by giving the people of those areas—in 
many instances for the first time—a cholce 
between the benefits provided by mutual sav- 
ings banks and those offered by stockholder- 
owned banks. 

In the way of services * * * there has been 
increasing use of such savings bank loan 
services as passbook loans, student loans, and 
home improvement loans; and the sales of 
savings bank life insurance have continued 
to rise. * * * Total savings bank life in- 
surance in force in the State has reached 
nearly $680 million. 

Savings bank life insurance is an Integral 
part of the savings bank system of New York 
State, a system made up of the 125 savings 
banks and a number of affiliated agencies 
Providing vital services to the banks and 
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helping to weld them into a true system, the 
benefits of which extend to eyery savings 
bank depositor. 

The affiliated agencies are Institutional 
Investors Mutual Fund, Institutional Secu- 
rities Corp. Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Council, Savings Banks Life Insurance Fund, 
Savings Banks Employees Group Insurance 
Pund, Savings Banks Trust Co., and the Sav- 
ings Banks Retirement System. These afl- 
fated instruments of the mutual savings 
banks of New York State have been a major 
factor in maintaining the vitality of the say- 
ings bank as specialized thrift institutions 
operating in the heart of the Nation's finan- 
cial capital, 

‘The accomplishments of the New York 
State savings banks and of their affiliated 
agencies, considerable as they have been, 
cannot and do not blind us, however, to the 
changes in the lives and needs of the State’ 
people that clearly indicate what the goals 
of savings banking must be. 

‘The need exists in New York State for a 
greater expansion of thé savings bank sys- 
tem than is possible under present law, and 
for a wider range of savings bank services 
than can now be provided. These needs can 
be met once they are clearly recognized and 
acted upon by the State legislature. 

On their part, the State's savings banks— 
which have specialized in providing personal 
financial services longer and more consist- 
ently than any other type of institution— 
are ready and able to move further ahead 
Just as soon as the legislature recognizes 
and acts upon the people's needs. 


So Long to a Real Pro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or onmo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, “Cob- 
by,” of the Plain Dealer, retired this 
week after 41 years with the newspaper, 
18 of them as-its sports editor. 

Gordon Cobbledick’s friends and read- 
ers in the Cleveland, Ohio, area served 
by the Plain Dealer are numberless. 
His familiar byline will be sorely missed 
from the sports section. 

Cobby's fame as a newspaperman ex- 
tends far beyond northern Ohio; he is 
well-known and admired by news writ- 
ers across the Nation. The esteem in 
which he is held is beautifully expressed 
in the following editorial from the Plain 
Dealer: 


So LonG To a REAL Pro 

All week long the editorial rooms of this 
newspaper have experienced hush reminis- 
cent of that enveloping a stadium throng 
when a veteran performer leaves the field 
for the last time. 

Our own Gordon Cobbledick, veteran sports 
editor, was headed down the ramp to the 
clubhouse of newspaper retirement, 

It is not easy to part daily company with 
an associate long regarded as an unchal- 
lenged champion in his field and whose de- 
votion to craftsmanship has been an inspira- 
tion to generations of sportswriters. 

Tt is even less easy when the associate is a 
man of wit, of enthusiasm, of wide knowledge 
outside of sports and of keen interest in the 
affairs of his fellowmen. 

Cobbledick has the human touch that en- 
dears him to wealthy club owners and to 
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cafeteria employees, who know him as 
“Cobby.” The touch was in evidence in the 
great piece he sent from the Pacific jungles 
on V-E Day which reminded celebrating 
Americans that the war was not over for 
young Yanks trying to dodge Japanese bombs 
‘and bullets. 

His unfaltering romance with the Cleve- 
land Indians and his unfading dislike for the 
Yankee ownership are topics with which he 
has entertained “Plain Dealing” readers since 
away back when. 

‘His aversion for showboaters in any sport 
and for the phoniness of the wrestling pro- 
fession certify a personal integrity that has 
made him the confidant of a host of admirers 
and friends. 

On this newspaper, “Cobby” will be long 
remembered for a multiplicity of talents but 
mostly for his flawless prose, a commodity 
with which the profession of sports writing 
4s not overly endowed. 

A perfectionist, he likes to write about 
perfection. A pro, he speaks the language of 
pros. Of the great, he writes with the au- 
thority of being one of them. 


Equitable Revision of Our Outmoded Im- 
migration Policy Is Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
boasted basic standards by which we 
Americans claim to measure a man are 
his strength, his integrity of character, 
his conscientious industry, and his per- 
sonal ambition. In theory his place of 
birth has nothing to do with the kind of 
person he may be. 

However and unfortunately, our cur- 
rent immigration laws openly contradict 
this theory. Under present laws, it is, 
for instance, clearly intimated that the 
Italian people are about one-thirteenth 
as acceptable for prospective American 
citizenship as the English and that the 
Greek people are about 200 times less de- 
sirable for American admittance than 
the English. There is similar discrimi- 
nation against many other nationalities 
‘under the present system. 

Beyond the objective injustices pro- 
jected under our current immigration 
regulations and restrictions I think it is 
very practical, in our own self-interest, 
to point out the adverse effect the anti- 
quated national origins quota method 
has on the prestige of the United States 
abroad and the operation of successful 
foreign policy. 

I earnestly feel that the great ma- 
jority of our citizens desire to have our 
immigration laws brought more realisti- 
cally into line with the traditional char- 
acter and disposition of the American 
people in order to prove we truly mean 
the inspiring phrase we so often use— 
“All men are created equal.” 

Mr. Speaker, there is now pending be- 
fore the Congress a bill, actually the first 
bill our late and beloved President John 
F, Kennedy sent to Congress, designed 
to remove the bias, the prejudice, the 
discrimination, and the injustices of our 
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present immigration laws. This bill is 

known as H.R. 7700 and I myself have 

instroduced a bill that is practically 

identical to it, H.R. 8883. 

These bills, and many others of like 
nature, would, fundamentally, along 
with other revisions and reforms, elimi- 
nate the present inequitable discrimina- 
tory overall quota ‘system and set up a 
new method, with no great increase, of 
quota allocations without regard to na- 
tional origins; they would insure that 
an individual with special talents that 
could be used here would not be faced 
with inordinate delay in admittance be- 
cause of his birthplace and they would 
halt the existing hardships on separated 
families from Italy or Greece or other 
countries who must now most often ex- 
perience agonizing postponements of 
family unity while large quotas for Eng- 
land and Ireland remain unused. 

Mr. Speaker, I most earnestly hope this 
Congress will not adjourn without taking 
action on these pending revisions in our 
immigration laws that will demonstrate, 
both to ourselves and the world, that we 
are really serious in desiring to eradi- 
cate discrimination based on race and 
national origin. 

At this point I would like to include 
the testimony I recently presented to the 
House Judiciary Subcommittee on Im- 
migration in support of H.R. 7700, and 
my own bill, H.R. 8883, and any other 
bills that would achieve the equitable 
objective we commonly seek. 

‘The testimony follows: 

SraTeMENT or How. HaroLo D. DONOHUE, 
PRESENTED BEFORE THE HOUSE JUDICIARY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION IN SUPPORT 
OF H.R. 8883, H.R. 7700, ann Smmtar BILLS 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, may I express the very deepest 

appreciation, on behalf of untold id thousands 
of naturalized Americans, prospective Ameri- 
can citizens, a great number of my colleagues 
and myself, to you for the conduct of these 
legislation to revise 


subjects that today challenges our moral con- 

science and legislative prudence. It is my 

most earnest hope that very promptly upon 

the conclusion of these hearings committee 

initiative will be exercised to expedite con- 
jonal 


to it. Let me emphasize right now that a 
particular measure or author is not the im- 
portant thing in this matter. Our chief con- 
cern is to urge your approval of whatever 
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As a glaring example of discrimination a 
very heavy priority is given to immigrant 
applicants of the countries of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and Germany, yet there were more 
than 41,000 unused numbers in the last Brit- 
ish quota. On the other hand countries 
like Israel, India, China and many others 
are permitted only 100 immigrants into the 
‘United States per year. 

A brief review of the situation in other 
countries in southern and Europe 
demonstrates similar and even greater dis- 
crimination. For example, Italy's yearly 
quota of 5,666 must by some su] mirac- 
ulous process attempt to cover well over 250,- 
000 applicants. Greece has been granted a 
quota of 308 to process a backlog of over 
100,000 qualified applicants. Poland is per- 
mitted only 6,488 persons per year to some- 
how be allocated among more than 60,000 
annual applicants, 

I feel certain that you and the great ma~ 
Jority of Americans would judge this situa- 
tion to be intolerable and it is, indeed, a 
matter which has seriously hurt the prestige 
of the United States, both at home and 
abroad, 

Along with other deficiencies this out- 
dated, outmoded, unjust and discriminatory 
quota system is the substantive evil the leg- 
islation before you is designed to correct and 
whose adoption will, I believe, effect such 
correction. 

Briefly reviewing the provisions of my bill 
and the other measures before you we ob- 
serve that their enactment would not result 
in any great increase in the total number 

of immigrants traditionally admitted to the 
United States; rather, the proposed legisla- 
tion would eliminate, mostly over a period 


quotas and thereby alleviate the backlogs of 
those countries having the highest number 
of applicants. 

Under the new gouta system that would 


in these perilous days we can speak more 
convincingly for freedom everywhere when 
we have done our legislative utmost i give 


hope and asylum of the poor and pèrsecuted, 


the tired and the homeless. 


try from its earliest days right up to this 
very hour. 
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‘Mr. Chairman and committee members, in 
his immigration legislation recommenda- 
tions to Congress our late and beloved Presi~ 
dent John F. Kennedy stated—‘our invest- 
ment in new citizens has always been a yalu- 
able source of our strength.” With this 
sentiment and in his vallant spirit let us 
pursue this proven investment and I most 
earnestly hope that, in your wisdom and 
Judgment, you will feel warranted in ex- 
pediting your recommendation of congres- 
sional enactment of this legislation, 


Why a Moratorium on Demonstrations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following thoughtful article by Mr. 
Roscoe Drummond which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Au- 
gust 10, 1964. 

Mr. Drummond rightfully argues that 
it is time for demonstrations on behalf 
of civil rights to stop, as the only pur- 
pose they now serve is to shield violence 
and crime. He applauds responsible 
Negro leaders like the Reverend Martin 
Luther King, Roy Wilkins, and Philip 
Randolph, for their action to stop these 
demonstrations. 

The article follows: 

Crvm RicuTs ann Wnonos: WHY A MORATO- 
RIUM ON DEMONSTRATIONS? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasmıNcToN.—After American Negro’ citi- 
zens haye borne so much so long—lynchings, 
brutalities, massive indignity, and almost 
total denial of their rights of citizenship, 1t 
is not easy for the Negro leaders to say any 
to expect to be instantly heeded: “Be calm, 
be quiet, walt—and see.” 

After mass demonstrations have proved so 
useful in the past, it takes maturity and 
courage and wisdom on the part of the Ne- 
gro leaders to sheathe the weapon and to ask 
thelr followers to do the same, 

No wonder one dissident Negro activist 
shouts: “The only way we got this far is 
because of our demonstrations.” 

But this “stay-in-the-streets” plea is pro~ 
foundly wrong and the principal Negro lead- 
ers are as prodoundly right in urging a mor- 
atorium on-all "mass marches, mass picket- 
ing, and mass demonstrations” as when they 
called for mass demonstrations more than a 
year ago and utilized the famous “freedom 
march” in Washington so responsibly and 
Bo effectively. 

They should stop because mass picketing 
and mass demonstrations are not helping the 
civil rights cause one whit and are hurting 
the civil rights cause periously. 

They should stop these mass demonstra- 
tlons—however understandable, however 
useful in the past—because they are be- 
getting violence (as in Harlem, Rochester, 
and Jersey City) and are becoming the 
shield for crime which can do nothing but 
allenate support which the cause of the civil 
rights enforcement crucially needs. 

‘They should stop because the over-riding 
need today is to nourish law observance, in- 
eluding the observance of the new Civil 
Rights Act, which can never be nourished by 
law violation, 
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They should stop because they are bound 
to poison and distort the Presidential cam- 
paign and, from the standpoint of the civil 
rights leaders, contribute to bringing about 
what they least want. 

‘The view of the Negro dissident activist 
is that, because the demonstrations "got us 
this far,” they should continue. 

‘The view of the Rev. Martin Luther King, 

Jr, Roy Wilkins, Philip Randolph, and the 
other Negro leaders, who have devoted their 
whole lives to the cause of their race, is that, 
since the mass demonstrations have accom- 
plished the central objective of putting the 
rights of Negro citizens into law, they should 
be abandoned until and unless the law is 
tried and found wanting. 
. I believe that the Martin Luther Kings, 
the Wilkinses and the Randolphs are pro- 
foundly right, because equal rights for all 
citizens is today the law of the land and that 
on the day President Johnson signed the 
act of Congress the Government of the 
United States took the issue out of the streets 
and put it Into the courts. 

‘The central need now Is to give the new 
law the fullest, the most faithful and the 
most patient opportunity to be applied. 

Civil disobedience is a proper and power- 
ful Instrument of mass protest to correct n 
grave Injustice. No one used disobedience 
more effectively than Mahatma Ghandi, but 
where would India bé today if he had con- 
tinued to use it against his own government 
after it had succeeded in gaining his na- 
tion's independence from the British? 

A very distinguished American Negro, who 
has long been tn the midst of the fight for 
equal rights, former Ambassador Carl T. 
Rowan, now director of the U,8, Information 
Agency, did not put it too candidly when 
ho said recently: 

“The hour has come when bold, uncom- 
promising efforts must be made to free the 
civil rights movement from the taint of street 
rioters, * There is a crying, almost 
desperate, need for us to guard that move- 
ment jealously against inroads by those 
whose desire is to create chaos,” 

Equal rights, which is now imbedded in 
the law of the land, cannot be furthered— 
either in the North or in the South, elther 
for Negro citizens or for white citizens—by 
civil wrongs. 


The Attorney General and Our 
Immigration Policy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


or 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
with the passage of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, and the antipoverty bill, this 
Congress has brought our society closer 
to to the goal of equality. As part of this 
all important effort, the immigration law 
should be revised now. I have intro- 
duced H.R. 7740, which would do so. 
Our present immigration laws based on 
the 1920 census and the quota system 
are grossly inequitable and inconsistent 
with our fundamental principles. The 
Attorney General, Robert F. Kennedy, 
has stated the case for the passage of the 
administration's immigration bill, which 
I have cosponsored, in a letter to the New 
York Times published on August 14, 
1964. The Attorney General points out 
that the present immigration system 
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“damages America in the eyes of the 
world * * * deprives us of able immi- 
grants who contributions we need * * * 
inflicts needless personal cruelty on large 
numbers of American citizens and resi- 
dents. And it does not work.” 


I strongly urge all my colleagues to 
read the following letter: 

KENNEDY ASSAILS VISA BAN; ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL ADVOCATES END TO NATIONAL ORIGINS 
SYSTEM 
To the Enrror: In a letter to the editor 

published August 10, William A. Turner de- 
plores the pending administration bill to 
eliminate the national origins system from 
our immigration laws. Mr. Turner says he 
believes the present system is satisfactory 
and that in 36 years as a Foreign Service 
officer of the State Department he has never 
heard foreigners criticize the national origins 
provision of our immigration laws. 

It is my firm conviction that this national 
origins system catises our Nation great harm 
both at home and abroad, and that it should 
be eradicated from our law. 

‘This national origins system was conceived 
in a spirit of mistrust of certain racial groups, 
in southern and eastern Europe and else- 
where, Its original stated purpose was bald 
discrimination—to preserve what was be- 
leved to be the racial and ethnic composition 
of our population in 1924, 

This system is a blot on our relations with 
other countries. It violates our basic na- 
tional philosophy because It judges individu- 
als not on their worth, but solely on their 
place of birth—or even where their ancestors 
happen to be born. I know from my own 
experiences abroad ‘how deeply this system 
hurte us, I have been asked how a country 
‘which professes that all men are equal could 
permit a system which treated tmmigranta so 
unequally. It is a difficult criticism to 
answer, 

UNFILLED NEEDS 

‘This system falls to fulfill our own needs 
athome. An unskilled laborer from a north- 
ern European country can come here with- 
out delay or diMculty. But a particularly 
well-qualified scientist, or engineer—or 
chef—from one of a number of other coun- 
tries experiences great dimculty and long 
delay. Thus there are no visas now avail- 
able for a Korean radiation expert, à Japa- 
nese microbiologist, a Greek chemist, a skilled 
teacher of the deaf from the Philippines— 
and many others like them. Yet all want to 
come here, all are needed, and all are wanted. 
The time has come for us to insist that the 
quota system be replaced by the merit sys- 
tem. 

‘This system inflicts cruel and unnecessary 
hardship on the families of many American 
citizens and resident aliens, Again and 
again they are deprived of the chance to 
bring brothers and sisters or other close 
relatives to this country because quotas in 
their native countries are oversubscribed. 
The national origins quota system makes it 
easier for a man to bring maid to this 
country than to bring his mother; a system 
which can so distort human values must be 
revised, 

Finally—and tronically—the national ori- 
gins system does not even achieve its own 
purposes. It assigns an overwhelming num- 
ber of quota visas to the countries of north- 
ern and western Europe—which do not use 
them all. For example, out of about 83,000 
numbers assigned annually to the British 
Isles, only about 32,000 visas are used. 

‘The 51,000 unused numbers cannot be re- 
assigned; they are lost. Meanwhile, the 
quotas of many other countries are over- 
subscribed with the names of thousands of 
eligible immigrants eager to come to this 
country, Thus the ratio of immigration 
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sought by the national origins system is not 
maintained, nor can it be. 
SPECIAL LAWS. 

Further, the pressures which result from 
this system have forced Congress to enact 
special laws from time to time in recent 
years authorizing visas for people waiting 
in oversubscribed countries. The result is 
a further departure from the ratio which 
the national origins system was designed 
to continue. 

‘This system damages America in the eyes 
of the world. It deprives us of able immi- 
grants whose contributions we need. It in- 
fllcts needless personal cruelty on large num- 
bers of American citizens and residents. And 
it doesn’t work. Certainly, no plainer or 
more compelling arguments could be made 
for changing this system. 

The administration's pending immigra- 
tion bill seeks to change that system and 
establish a system that works in the na- 
tional interest. It would increase the 
amount of authorized immigration by only a 
fraction—from 157,000 to 165,000. But it 
would, at the same time, gradually eliminate 
the present system and provide us with the 
flexibility necessary to deal with problems 
of fairness and of foreign policy. 

Both major parties and four successive 
Presidents have urged a revision of the im- 
migration laws. President Kennedy recom- 
mended this legislation to Congress and 
President Johnson has firmly endorsed it. 
Every American should support the change. 

KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 
Wasunoton, August 11, 1964. 


Housing Act of 1964 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12175) to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause the evidence and expert testimony 
clearly show that slum clearance, urban 
renewal, housing for the elderly, low-cost 
public housing and similar programs are 
still urgently needed in almost every sec- 
tion of this country, I consider it a legis- 
lative obligation to urge support and 
prompt enactment of this bill, H.R. 12175, 
designed to extend and amend the pres- 
ent laws relating to housing, urban re- 
newal, community facilities and other 
Purposes. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House subcommittee and his associate 
members have worked long and hard to 
bring a reasonable omnibus housing bill 
before this House and, with noticeable 
bipartisan effort, I think it is apparent 
their common patriotic objective has 
been achieved in this measure, Ad- 
mittedly many of the provisions are com- 
Plex but the distinguished subcommittee 
chairman has patiently and exhaustively 
attempted to explain them all to this 
body. There is probably no greater chal- 
lenge to any of our committees than the 
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subject of housing and we are fortunate 
indeed to have the benefit of such a 
knowledgeable and conscientious com- 
mittee chairman with a most diligent 
committee membership. 

As an example of their conscientious- 
ness and diligence they have made an 
heroic effort in this measure to provide, 
against past criticism, that in no in- 
stance should peopled be uprooted by ur- 
ban renewal or any other governmental 
program unless such action was ap- 
proved at the local level and unless ade- 
quate provision was made for the re- 
housing of the affected people in good, 
sanitary and wholesome accommodations 
of either a public or private nature. One 
of the most practical provisions of this 
measure is that authorizing a program 
for some 3 years of graduate training of 
city planners. The record of past dis- 
appointments in what appeared to be 
promising housing or renewal programs 
emphasizes the need for advance plan- 
ning based on realistic knowledge and 
awareness of the technical and human 
relations problems likely to be encoun- 


Most of the funds recommended in 
this measure would provide for urban re- 
newal grants and an addition of some 
35,000 units of public housing. 

Other noteworthy features include 
funds for direct housing loans for the 
elderly and appropriations to begin an 
imperatively needed program of low-rent 
housing for migrant workers. 

A further and most wholesome provi- 
sion is designed to initiate a program 
of low-interest loans for improving al- 
ready renewed areas. 

Another most important innovation in 
this measure is that which emphasizes 
the role of code enforcement in urban 
renewal objectives. This provision is 
designed to place more responsibility on 
local authorities so that after a period of 
3 years they cannot qualify for any fur- 
ther urban renewal assistance unless 
they have an adequate code enforcement 
impact at the local level. It seems clear 
that had this idea been carried out over 
the past years we very likely would not 
have such widespread slum and blight 
areas presently and unfortunately exist- 
ing in so many cities throughout this 
great country. 

Also within the provisions of this 
measure a single low-income person 
would be made eligible for public hous- 
ing and individual handicapped persons 
would be given eligibility for the pur- 
chase or rental of FHA housing for low 
or moderate income families. 

Mr. Chairman, the record shows that 
in general, the program has been well 
administered and it has been excep- 
tionally free from misuse of funds or 
authority. 

Mr. Chairman, this housing bill is cer- 
tainly a relatively modest one. It surely 
seems essential for the continuation of 
programs that are vital to our efforts 
and our obligations to encourage better 
housing in better surroundings for all of 
our people. Because it is clearly in ac- 
cord with our national traditions, be- 
cause it is designed to prudently meet a 
foundation national need and because it 
is obviously intended to promote the 
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health, the safety, and the happiness of 
all our citizens, I urge that it be promptly 
enacted. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional coples of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Wi 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 26 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may di te any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond P. Noyes in charge, 1s 10- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to 
Recom at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
= Recorp should be processed through this 
ce. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

‘The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConorEssionat Recor, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Twentieth Anniversary Celebration— 
American Airlines: San Antonio and 
the Golden West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, August 16, it was my great honor 
and privilege to have been present at a 
double ceremony on the occasion of the 
20th anniversary celebration of Ameri- 
can Airlines service in the San Antonio 
area and to Mexico. 

‘The first event was the inaugural cere- 

mony for flight 163—a Boeing jet on the 
first nonstop passenger flight from San 
Antonio, Tex., to San Francisco, Calif., 
of the Golden West. This was a most 
auspicious occasion for many reasons. 
For one, it is a fast direct link between 
two of the most unique cities in the 
United States—San Francisco and San 
Antonio. On board the flight were dis- 
tinguished leaders of San Antonio's city 
government and business. Also present 
were distinguished visitors from Mexico, 
Such as the great industrialist from Mon- 
terrey, Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, Mr. Pepe 
Muguerza and his lovely and charming 
wife, Mrs, Muguerza; Mr. Mario Garza 
Castillon, of Mexico City, a distinguished 
and successful businessman and one of 
the pioneers of aviation in Mexico; Mr. 
and Mrs. Miguel Guajardo, who are well 
known in the official government family 
in Washington as a long time and dear 
friend of President Lyndon Johnson, and 
who is active in a new effort to stimulate 
tourism and tourist traffic between Mex- 
ico and the United States. 
Also present were Mr. M. D, Miller, re- 
tired American Airlines regional vice 
President; Mr. T. G. Rea, American Air- 
lines manager for the Southwest; Mr. 
Garza Cantu, vice consul of Mexico in 
the city of San Antonio; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
S. Clark, local executive of the American 
Airlines; Mr. R. F. Lambert, regional 
vice president; Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Morris, 
American Airlines district sales manager; 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Stockdale, vice 
president and general manager of Ameri- 
can Airlines in Mexico. 

Also present to recount a most inter- 
esting and educational discussion on 
“What Flying to Mexico Was Like 20 
Years Ago,” was American Airlines pilot, 
Capt. Eddie Johnson. 

The second event was a breakfast 
ceremony following the departure of the 
inaugural flight commemorating the 20th 
anniversary of American Airlines service 
into Mexico. This was indeed a fore- 
sighted and intrepid venture of an enter- 
prising and successful airline company— 
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American Airlines, For 20 years ago no- 
body, even in the wildest imagination, 
could have foreseen the tremendous de- 
velopments that such great service com- 
panies as American Airlines have brought 
about in the passenger transportation 
service of our country. 

There were many other distinguished 
guests present on this occasion and it is 
proper that I refer to them: 

Mr. Starr Kealhoffer, administrative 
assistant, San Antonio Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mr. and Mrs, John Gatti, mayor 
pro tempore; Mr. and Mrs. John Saund- 
ers, director of aviation; Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlos Freyman, HemisFair public rela- 
tions director; Mrs. Pat Swearingen, co- 
chairman of aviation committee; Mr. 
Jack Roth, manager, KONO radio; Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Moorachin, KONO radio; 
Mr. Vigil Cassle, U.S. Customs; Mr. Bob 
Jamison, assistant director of aviation; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill Lydle, KENS-TV; Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Draper, Express & News; 
Mr, and Mrs. Bob Roth, KONO-TV; Mr. 
and Mrs, Bob Dunn, director, chamber of 
commerce; Mr. and Mrs. Walt Warner, 
Texas Tourist Development Committee; 
Mr. and Mrs. Gene Crockett, WOAI; Mr. 
M. C. Gonzales, president, Mexican 
Chamber of Commerce; Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Bussell, KITE; Mr, Jimi Rags- 
dale; Miss Eileen Hauge, and Miss June 
Brooks. 

Following is a brief outline of the 
program: 

‘Welcome and invocation. 

Champagne brunch. 

Introduction of guests. 

What this event means to American 
Airlines. 

‘What this event means to Mexico. 

What this event means to San Antonio. 

What flying to Mexico was like 20 years 
ago. 

Presentation of “Alcalde” certificates, 

Sunday, August 16, was indeed a his- 
toric occasion and was an occasion for 
reminiscence of historic accomplish- 
ments. Not only all San Antonians but 
all fellow Americans should acknowledge 
this contribution, performance and excel- 
lence of service in American Airlines and 
its indispensable partnership in the de- 
velopment and enhancement of com- 
munities such as San Antonio and San 
Francisco. 


The Citizen’s Vote and the Government’s 
Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 
or INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on July 
30, the Logansport, Ind., Press recently 


published a thoughtful and thought- 
provoking editorial. Its content digs 
below the surface of political affairs, and 
considers the basic role of government 
itself, and particularly the perennial an- 
tithesis of Federal Government versus 
State government. 

‘The words of President Johnson to the 
Boy Scouts, at Valley Forge, form a sort 
of text: 

It (the Government) must exist to serve 
the needs of the people. It 1s to be helped 
as long as it serves the country well, and 
changed when necessary. 


The further reflections of the editor 
on the role of government today and on 
the role of citizens who are preparing to 
yote on the question of whether the 
establishment should be retained or 
changed, are worthy of note. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Ib (the Government) must exist to serve 
the needs of the people. It is to be helped 
as long as it serves the country well and 
changed when it neglects its duty.” 

‘Thus did President Johnson talk to some 
50,000 Boy Scouts at Valley Forge recently, 
on the site where the flame of American 
freedom flickered to its lowest 189 years ago. 

‘These few words contain not only an essay 
on the democratic philosophy of government 
and the uses of responsible citizenship. They 
go to the heart of some fundamental ques- 
tions confronting Americans in this-election. 


year: 

Has the Government—the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington—served the country well 
in the posture of power it has adopted over 
the past few decades? What are the real 
needs of the people, and might they be better 
served in other ways? 

‘The corollaries are: 

Have the other partners in our Govern- 
ment—the Statee—fulfilled their roles in this 
matter as they should? 

What has been gained and what lost in 
the shift of leadership and initiative to Wash- 
ington in so many areas? 

There is no dispute over the Federal con- 
cept of Government itself, whereby the States 
surrendered certain sovereign powers, under 
the Constitution, to a central administra- 
tion—“in order to form a more perfect 
Union.” 

The great debate is and always has been 
over matters far less definite and restricted. 
It revolves about such ringing phrases in 
the preamble to the Constitution as: “* + e 
establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity + * * promote the ‘general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” 

‘There is nothing new to this debate, but 
1t has become intensified in our lifetime. We 
are swimming in the full flood of revolutions 
in population growth, industrial technology, 
urban living, economic and social patterns. 

Each of these revolutions has resulted in 
greater and greater involvement by govern- 
ment—on all levels—in our daily lives and 
the seeming engulfment of the individual 
by laws, forms, reports, numbers, deductions, 

t it all, in the making of laws 
and the granting of powers, there is one 
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touchstone we strive to keep within reach— 
human liberty. 

Yet even this is no certain guide, for one 
man's liberties rub up against another's. No 
man is truly free to do whatever he pleases. 

‘The touchstone has another side—the 
greatest good for the greatest number. Yet 
even here, there is always the danger that 
‘the needs of minorities may be overridden by 
an inflexible devotion to majority rule. 

‘There are no simple answers to our com- 
plex problems, no easy way to meet the my- 
riad modern challenges to tranquillity and 


liberty. 

Responsible citizenship in 1964 requires 
more than that we take the trouble to cast 
our votes for the representatives of our 
choice. 

It demands that that choice be informed 
by careful study of the bealo issues often 
obscured by slogans and shibboleths—that 

Se register our decision not out of mere 
abit, ‘or prejudice, or wishful thinking, but 

only after deliberate consideration as to what 
‘we believe best serves the needs of the people 
and the country, 


The Challenge at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
‘under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Shelbyville, Ind., News: 

‘THe CHALLENGE AT HOME 

It appears quite certain that the presiden- 
tiat election campaign, just beginning to 
show signs of quickening of pace, will focus 
strongly on domestic concerns as well as for- 
eign policy which Senator GOLDWATER ap- 
parently plans to employ as a major issu 

Indeed, at the time of last week's en- 
counters in the Guif of Tonkin, it was 
thought that foreign policy—or at any rate 
Vietnam—had been somewhat weakened as 
@ political issue. The reasoning was that 
President Johnson had taken firm action 
against the Communists, action of the sort 
advocated by Mr, Goupwaren, and that it 
would therefore be somewhat difficult to at- 
tack the administration on that ground. 
But the Senator is already charging that the 
action was only a response rather than a 
new winning strategy, and he is expected to 
stress the fundamentals of policy as well. 

of the degree of emphasis on 
foreign policy, however, the nature of the 
campaign suggests that a major issue will 
be the central one of the relationship of 
citizen and Government, and particularly 
Government intervention in economic life. 
‘That might not be the cause if someone other 
than Mr. Gotpwarex were the Republican 
candidate, but the Senator strongly believes 
that Government is too much with us. 

‘Many Americans are so inured to the gov- 
grament prosinte that it does not feel like 

ve force, except perhaps at tax 
time or for businessmen struggling with fm- 
numerable and often unfathomable regula- 
tions and restrictions. For the rest, much 
of our daily comings and goings appear little 
affected by the existence and growth of the 
central authority. 

But this lack of concern underestimates 
the scope of the revolution that has taken 
‘place in the past 50 years or so. For it has 
been a revolution, not in the streets but in 
political philosophy. In a recent speech, 
Economist Bradford Smith described the 
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transformation succinctly: “Where govern- 
ment was formerly a mechanism for pro- 
tecting individual rights and property, it 
has progressively become an instrument for 
the compulsory redistribution of income and 
wealth.” 

One part of the transformation is what Mr. 
Smith called infringement of equality before 
the law. Under the impetus of the depres- 
sion of the 1930's, for example, the Gov- 
ernment undertook to classify people legally 
to determine who were to receive Federal 
largess and who were to pay for it. The wel- 
fare state “must, by definition; 
inequality for equality before the la 
must penalize the more productive minority 
in order to care for the less productive or 
unproductive majority of voters.” 

Other features of the transformation are 
steep progressive Income taxation, unending 
resort to the modern equivalent of printing 
press money, and substitution of monopoly 
Power for competition in determining farm 
prices and industrial wage costs—the Gov- 
ernment, that is, applies monopoly tech- 
niques to farm prices and provides unions 
with monopoly power. 

Along with all of that has come, not sur- 
prisingly, proliferation of economic rules 
and regulations and controls and a startling 
burgeoning of the Federal bureaucracy. The 

dominance and intervention of Gov- 
ernment in economic affairs, Mr. Smith ob- 
served, can be statistically shown as follows: 

“Pifty years ago the total of Federal, State, 
and local ent expenditures was 
equal to only about 10 percent of the earn- 
ings people received in wages, salaries, divi- 
dends, private interest, rents, and proprietor- 
ship incomes. By last year * * * the per- 
centage had climbed to more than 40. Tt 
had quadrupled.” 

No one, including Senator GOLDWATER, is 
seeking to reverse the revolution or repeal 
the past 50 years; some of the changes have 
been beneficial. It is, rather, the totality 
of the trend toward Government domination 
that should be a cause for serious concern, 
If it cannot be checked, and a better balance 
between individual and Government re- 
stored, it may well be asked what the future 
holds. 

Questions of foreign policy are vital—and 
legitimate political ones—for the obvious 
reason that war or peace may hinge on 
them. But it will be a good thing if the 


has gone all but unchallenged. 


Public Service Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre] has per- 
formed a service in calling attention to 
the high quality of American journal- 
ism. He recently cited the important 
role the press plays in our democratic 
society. The Senator's remarks received 
wide attention throughout the country. 
Reference was made to his comments in 
an editorial published in the Lewiston 
(Maine) Daily Sun on August 10. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the near of the 
REcorp. 


August 20 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Lewiston Daily Sun, Aug. 10, 1964] 
Pusiic Sravice NEWSPAPERS 

The favorite whipping boy of the politi- 
clans, the press, came in for deserved recog- 
nition and even praise in the U.S. Senate 
last week. It is time for the record to be 
set straight, 

We are indebted to Senator Tom MCINTYRE, 
of New Hampshire, for getting into the Cox- 
Gressionat Recorp, for all to see, a factual 
evaluation of today's press by a qualified 
observer and critic, Prof. John Hohenburg 
of Columbia University, author, journalism 
professor, and secretary to the advisory board 
on Pulitzer Prizes. 

Professor Hohenburg 1s no apologist for 
the press. In fact, his criteria may be even 
more severe than those which many seg- 
ments of the press apply to themselves. In 
addition, the professor views the press both 
from the academic and from the practical, 
day by day sides. That makes his observa- 
tions all the more valuable. 

Senator McIntyre asked to have inserted 
into the Recorp the professor's evaluation 

that: “True, we have by no means seen 
the last of shoddy newspaper work, any more 
than we have been able as yet to achieve the 
millenium in politics, business and industry 
law, medicine, religion, or the arts. 

“But the readers of a respectable propor- 
tion of the American newspapers’ 60 million 
copies a day do have the assurance that their 
editors and publishers are not satisfied to 
print a little news, a lot of stale entertain- 
ment, and whatever advertising they can 
hustle in a wholly unnecessary effort to stay 
in business, 


“That kind of newspaper is on the way out. 
The public service newspaper, so deeply 
conscious of its social responsibility, is on 
the rise. That is the brightest and most 
hopeful sign for our journalism.” 

We thank Professor Hohenburg for his in- 
formed opinion, even as we commend Sena- 
tor Mclwrrre for giving it wider circulation. 
‘The working press deserves both. 


The 45th Young Calvinist Convention 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OP NEW JERSEY 
IN TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, August 22, 1964, over 1,500 dedi- 
cated Young Calvinists from throughout 
the United States and Canada will con- 
verge on North Haledon, N.J., to partici- 
pate in a mammoth young people's con- 
vention, 

‘The 45th annual Young Calvinist Con- 
vention will continue for 4 days at the 


North Haledon. Rev, John G. Van Ryn, 
pastor of the Second Christian Re- 
formed Church, Prospect Park, N.J., is 
chairman. The convention theme Is 
“God Rules.” 


Following is an article on the annual 
meeting of this group: 

‘The national Young Calvinist Federation 
is a youth movement of the Christian Re- 
formed denomination, which includes 25 
Christian Reformed Churches in this area. 
President of the eastern league of the Cal- 
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vinist movement is the Reverend Louis 
Dykstra, pastor of the Irving Park Christian 
Reformed Church, Midland Park, NJ. 

The Young Calvinist movement includes 
15 leagues with almost 50,000 members. Last 
year's convention was held in Pella, Iowa. 
‘The Reverend James Lont, a native of Fair 
Lawn, NJ., is executive director of the fed- 
eration, which has national offices in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Delegates to the convention are expected 
to arrive all day Saturday, Two chartered 
Jet planes will leave Chicago Saturday morn- 
ing loaded with delegates, Over 15 chartered 
buses will arrive from the Midwest and 
Canada. 

Lodging facilities for over 1,250. delegates 
will be provided by families in this area. 

The State of New Jersey is cooperating 
with the convention In providing the New 
Jersey Historymobile at the convention site. 
Guides in the Historymobile will be Young 
Calvinists from the immediate area. 

The convention mags meeting will be held 
Saturday night on the high school grounds, 
A huge circus tent, to seat over 2,000 persons, 
will be erected on the grounds. The tent 
is expected to be erected next Wednesday 
and will remain for 1 week. 

Dr. Wesley Smedes, will be the speaker 
at the mass meeting. 

Immediately after the meeting, the Bor- 
ough of North Haledon will touch off an 
Aerial freworks display from the top of High 
Mountain, which will provide a further wel- 
come to the conventioneers from the com- 
munity. 

On Sunday afternoon, devotional services 
will be held in the tent and on Sunday 
night, 9 o'clock, at the Haledon Recreation 
Field, Roe Street, the largest inspirational 
hymn sing ever conducted in the Paterson 
area, will take place. 

An estimated 5,000 people are expected to 
attend, 

‘WORLD'S FAIR, TOO 

Monday, August 24, has officially been des- 
ignated by the World’s Fair ag Young Calvin- 
ist Day. ‘Thirty-five buses will leave for the 
World's Fair with 1,600 guests. 

Tuesday, the convention banquet will be 
held at the Westmont Country Club, West 
Paterson. Officials at Westmont say it will 
be the biggest banquet ever served there. 


Mr. Speaker, I am happy to bring to 
the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the annual meeting of this 
group of vital citizens, and I know the 
tear Congress joins me in saluting 

m, 


Address by Miss Susan Heikkinen, Belle- 
vue, Wash., in Oratorical Contest Spon- 
sored by Knights of Pythias of the State 
of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Supreme Lodge of the Knights of Pythias 
has been holding its 100th anniversary 
convention here in our Nation's Capital 
the past few days, and I am certain that 
many Members of the Senate join with 
the Senator from Washington in extend- 
ing felicitations to this fine fraternal or- 
ganization, and best wishes as they enter 
the second century of their work. 
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For me there is a more personal rea- 
son for calling the Senate's attention to 
this international convention now taking 
place in Washington. A young woman 
from the State of Washington has dis- 
tinguished herself and brought great 
honor to our State. 

Miss Susan Heikkinen of Bellevue, 
‘Wash.—A high school graduate who will 
enter Washington State University this 
fall—entered the local oratorical con- 
test sponsored by the Knights of Pythias 
and won the right to represent the State 
of Washington in a regional runoff. Last 
Sunday evening, Miss Heikkinen com- 
peted with five other regional winners in 
the international competition held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, and became the 1964 
champion. 

In recognition of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Knights of Pythias, the as- 
signed topic for all competition was 1864- 
1964, and it was left to the individual 
young people to devise their own speech. 
As Senators will be able to note, Miss 
Heikkinen used not only a keen imagina- 
tion, but also a perception of American 
history that is a credit to her personally, 
to her family, and to her teachers. 

At a time when many Members of the 
Senate, including the senior Senator 
from Washington, are concerned about 
young people generally and the quality 
of our educational system, it is most re- 
assuring to read a speech of this quality 
produced by a young woman who is a 
graduate of the public schools of the 
State of Washington. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech of Miss Heikkinen 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘Tue COMMON ENEMIES OP MAN 

In- 1964, the words of John F. Kennedy, 
“Now the trumpet summons us again, not 
as a call to battle, though embattled we are; 
not as a call to bear arms, though arms we 
need; but a call to bear the burden of a long 
twilight struggle, year In and year out, re- 
Joicing in hope, patient in tribulation; a 
struggle against the common enemies of 
man tyranny, poverty; disease, and: war 1t- 
self. 

Exactly one century earlier, another Amer- 
{can spoke of a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. 

‘The remarks of two American patriots, two 
who personify the goals we seek, two who ex- 
pressed in similar words the national pur- 
pose, separated only by time, But the cen- 
tury that comes between these two men is 
filled with irony, with strange paradoxes. In 
100 years, enormous scientific, cultural, and 
technical advances have brought us from 
rural poverty to metropolitan slums; from 
death by personal illness to death by imper- 
sonal radiation; from isolated racial pickets 
to massive civil rights demonstrations. 
While mass communications link all men of 
the world together, man continues to hold 
himself aloof, uninvolved. While Telstar 
allows us to share television ‘vith Europe, the 
hot lne between Russia and the United 
States keeps open that jittery avenue against 
war. While we fight for the rights of men to 
be free in two world wars and countless lesser 
battles, we continue to deny freedom and 
equality to Americans within our own 
borders. 

Let us compare 1864 and 1964. Let us see 
what each brought, what came between. 
Most of all, let us see what the year 2064 
may promise. 
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‘The year: 1864. The rope attached to the 
cumbersome school bell in the tower is la- 
boriously tugged. Thirty barefoot boys sa- 
Jute a flag with 15 stripes, 24 stars. Wood is 
chopped, placed in a neat pile near the pot- 
bellied stove in the center of the room. ‘The 
boys, all the way from 6 to 18 sit at their 
hand-hewn benches, do the usual lesson: 
poetry to memorize; geography, capital citi 


‘This class is aware of a 
war that has been fought over cotton, over 
States rights. Over a new idea that slaves 
ought not to be slaves, a new idea about 
freeing the Negroes. Something about 
“equality.” Something new about recon- 
struction. They wonder about a rumor that 
Lincoln has been elected to a second term. 
‘They wouldn't know for sure until the news- 
paper arrived, and it comes once every 3 
weeks. They are also aware that one of their 
classmates has died of a fatal disease; scar- 
let fever. They are aware of the deadly sore 
throat, the stomach pain that kills, the fever 
that burns a person up. They die of pneu- 
monia, influenza, appendicitis, 

Just one century later, ‘That 1-room 
gchool has been transformed, now educates 
1,500 people, At 8 a.m, the electric bell sys- 
tem signals the students to their classo-— 
to which they were assigned by an IBM se- 
lector. The flag salute:1,500 say the words 
with the loudspeaker. And the curriculum? 
In one classroom, educational television pro- 
vides the day's lecture. In another, students 
puzzle over advanced calculus. Yet another 
deals with a film entitled “Disarmament, the 
Only Road to Continued Existence." ‘The 
Gemini space program, supersonic transpor- 
tation, radiation biology, extrasensory per- 
ception—times have changed. 

And yet, in New York one day, in the 
midst of this enlightened 20th century, 37 
people stood back and watched as a woman 
was slowly, agonizingly, needlessly, beaten to 
death. Safe inside, not one chose to pick 
up a telephone, a modern instrument of a 
modern age to call law enforcement agencies, 
From 1864 to 1964—a century of prog- 
ress indeed. An era of growing ideas. 
A period of major development. In 1864 
mankind was threatened by polio, by scarlet 
fever, by cholera, diabetes, smallpox, and 
diphtheria, ‘Tonsilitis poisoned the body, ap- 
pendicitis killed. And now have we pro- 
gressed? No longer do we recognize these 
diseases as automatic death sentences, Now 
we recognize mass annihilation by nuclear 
Weapons. Technology rid us of death in a 
small sense, but provided us death in a larger 
sense. 

In 1864, communications were primiti 
‘There was no radio, television, automobile 
or telephone. There was every excuse for 
being uninformed. But today, barraged at 
every turn by mass communication media, 
many Americans, like the 37 in New York, 
remain woefully, pitifully disinterested. 
‘With every American but an arm's length 
from every other American, we continue to 
deny our fellow man when he cries out in 
need, 

Let us look a moment. We have the re- 
search technicians to conquer cancer, but we 
do not allocate the money. We have the 
capacity to see that each American goes fed, 
but we deny it. We have the skills to stop 
air pollution and contamination, but we do 
not use them. We fought an internecine 
war a hundred years ago, and one of its pur- 
poses was to ald a race join the community 
of man. And still, the battle rages. 

We sce the mighty changes from one cen- 
tury to another. We see, too, the sorry simi- 
larities, the recurring issues, the new dangers. 
But what have we to look forward to? Where 
from here? 

We are left a legacy of hope. Hope that 
the ironies of the past century can be settled. 
Hope for growth in the human spirit. And 
we are left tofaith. Faith in the innate dig- 
nity of man. To the pledge of allegiance. To 
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“one Nation, under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” We must also 
pledge allegiance to that fight against the 
common enemies of man; tyranny, poverty, 
disease, and war itself, Add to that list in- 
diiference, complacency, ignorance, hypoc- 
risy, and we indeed bave a pledge and an 
allegiance, worthy of the greatest hope, 
worthy of the greatest faith, for the future. 


Negro Minister for Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recoxp, I wish to 
include a radio address delivered by 
Rev. C. Fain Kyle, founder and executive 
director of Dedicated Independent Soci- 
ety Committee Against Racial Demon- 
strations, Inc., over radio station KFAX, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 18, 1964, 
Reverend Kyle is a Negro minister in 
California, who is not befuddled and be- 
dazzled by the phony propaganda of 
what the Johnson administration claims 
it is doing for the Negro. 

The Kennedy-Johnson administration, 
aided and abetted by Bobby Kennedy, 
has built a wall of hate between the 
Negro and the white man and what we 
need now is a man like Senator GOLD- 
water who can tear down this wall of 
hate and shame and restore confidence, 
dignity, and compassion between and 
among all races of people. Only in this 
way can all Americans enjoy the bless- 
ings of liberty. 

‘Thousands of American Negroes feel 
and resent what has been done to them 
rather than for them during the last 4 
years and it takes men of outstanding 
courage to publicly take the position 
which Reverend Kyle has taken, for the 
simple reason that they immediately be- 
come targets of the Communists and the 
extreme left, who are promoting civil 
strife to destroy law and order. 

‘The address follows: 

Neono Movisren FOR GOLDWATER 

‘Your Negro commentator on this program 
‘this morning, together with all the conserva- 
tives throughout the Nation, are giving 
praise and thanksgiving to our God, Who 
hath done great things for us whereof we 
are glad. 

My friends, there are times when God 
needs a man. A man that will execute 


horts who are possessed with the spirit of 
demons. 


Senator Barry M. Gotowarea is now on the 


up to God, plus steady, hard work by the 
millions of conservatives and other sincere 
Christians and loyal Americans that brought 
about this elevation and signal honor. And 
Please take this tip from your Negro com- 
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mentator, "Since God has seen fit to honor 
the man, it is now high time that we the 
people, including all Americans, should honor 
him the more.” 

On last Monday afternoon from 2 until 5 at 
the Fairmont Hotel ballroom, Mrs. Kyle and 
I, by invitation, Joined thousands of others 
at the reception honoring Senator and Mrs. 
Barry Goldwater. The good Senator re- 
marked that I had lost some weight since 
he last saw me, and I replied that it was a 
wonder I hadn't lost everything the way 
some people had been ughting me about be- 
ing one of his supporters. 

Later during the evening. Mrs. Kyle and 
I were invited to the Youth for Goldwater 
rally at the Masonic Auditorium with some 
3,500 or 4,000 persons in attendance. Your 
Negro conservative commentator was In- 
vited to sit on the speaker's platform, and 
was introduced to the audience by Ronald 
Reagan, one of Hollywood's honored and 
distinguished citizens, and a leader in the 
motion picture industry. 

It is very grievous that some of our finest 
gatherings have to be marred by racial dem- 
onstrations. I haye an apprehension. Yes, 
I have a fear. How tragic will it be if about 
the time the Negro receives his freedom, all 
Americans will have lost thelr freedom. 


Debating the Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, more 
than 2 weeks ago, the Columbus, Ind., 
Evening Republican published an edito- 
rial on the question of televised debates 
between the presidential candidates. 
From this newspaper's name, it is obvious 
that it is not a Democratic publication; 
but the editorial writer found several 
reasons why the debates—which mainly 
have been urged by members of the other 
party—should not be held. 

I have long supported the idea of de- 
bates of this kind, and I had a great deal 
to do with the legislation which made 
possible the Nixon-Kennedy debates, 
through waiver of the equal-time re- 
quirements, having introduced an early 
bill on the subject, substantially the 
same as the one finally passed. Consist- 
ent with that view, yesterday I voted 
against tabling the conference report, 
then before us. But although my posi- 
tion is now in the minority, and differs 
from the views set forth in the editorial, 
in view of the action taken I believe this 
comment will be of interest to other 
Members of the Senate. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial which was published on 
July 30, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Rscorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEBATING TRE DEBATE 

A televised debate between President Lyn- 
don Johnson and contender Barry GOLD- 
warez would make a fine TV spectacular, but 
what would President Johnson have to gain? 

At the same time Senator GOLDWATER'S 
forces have nothing to lose in repeatedly sug- 
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gesting that there be such a debate. The 
‘bare fact that President Johnson keeps an- 
swering "No" is of some political propaganda 
value to the Republicans, who can elaim the 
President is afraid to lock horns face-to-face. 

Wednesday the White House said the sug- 
gested debate “is not a matter Democrats 
would consider until the campaign begins.” 
‘Technically, President Johnson is not yet the 
Democratic presidential nominee and will not 
be until after the convention nominations, 
Perhaps, if it does seem to be to his best 
interests, President Johnson may finally 
agree to a debate, but we have some mis- 
givings about putting any President on such 
a spot. 

Obviously the debate might get into very 
delicate areas from a standpoint of foreign 
relations and it might also force a President 
into compromising positions on domestic 
affairs, Being in office and technically. re- 
sponsible for the myriad of governmental 
activities is quite different than being on the 
outside of a job trying to get in. ‘There is 
also considerable question whether the Pres- 
ident of the United States because of the 
prestige of his office should engage in debate, 
but in this age of showmanship in all things 
maybe that is being old fashioned. 

It is still possible that a very successful 
debate might be arranged with an established 
agenda and certain ground rules set out, but 
even then we would hate to see the Ameri- 
can people wind up electing. U.S. President 
because he was a good debater. We've heard 
too many debaters who were so good they 
could win a debate no matter which side of 
the question they took. 


Harold Ensley—The Sportsman’s Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


oF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH, Mr. Speaker, we 
on the Fisheries and Wildlife Subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
are privileged to know many of America's 
finest and most outstanding conserva- 
tionists, hunters, fishermen, and person- 
alities who are the driving forces behind 
the development and expansion of out- 
door recreational opportunities and fa- 
cilities in this country. 

Such a man is Mr, Harold Ensley— 
the sportsman’s friend—KCMO, Kan- 
sas City, radio and television personal- 
ity, a man who not only delights and 
relishes in the opportunities provided by 
the out of doors but who is privileged to 
report on them and bring an awareness 
of them to others, 

In this day of expanding population 
and diminishing space it is imperative, 
Mr. Speaker, that Americans fully un- 
derstand and appreciate the challenge 
we have in maintaining and improving 
our outdoor heritage and in develop- 
ing and expanding outdoor recreational 
facilities and opportunities. In this day 
of deep tensions it is important for in- 
dividuals to realize and utilize the great 
therapy and enjoyment the great out- 
doors can bring to them. Harold Ensley, 
by his concern, his example, and his re- 
porting, brings that awareness to hun- 
dreds of thousands of midcontinent 
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Americans in an appealing, articulate, 
and effective way. 

Harold Ensley has received national 
acclaim and recognition from sports and 
conservation organizations, associations, 
and publications for the great work that 
he is doing in his area of endeavor. He 
has won, literally, scores of awards for 
his personal prowess and ability as a 
fisherman, conservationist, outdoorsman, 
athlete. 

It is refreshing, gratifying, and en- 
couraging, Mr. Speaker, that we have 
people of the caliber and personal abil- 
ity of Harold Ensley carrying the mes- 
sage of conservation, recreation, and the 
Potential of life in the great out of doors 
to our people. It is vital to our Nation's 
welfare and happiness. 


The Choice (Part 1) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN ThE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Sep- 
tember issue of the Farm Journal con- 
tains an editorial which I feel should be 
read by every American. In clear, con- 
cise terms, it outlines the fundamental 
issues which are at stake in this year’s 
presidential election, and the seriousness 
of the choice which must be made on 
November 3. 

The editorial is as follows: 

‘Tux Cxorce (Part I) 

The election this November will be the 
most crucial of the century thus far, for as 
at no other time in recent decades it will 
determine the basic direction this country 
is now to take. 

‘This will be true no matter who wins. If 
Mr. Gorpwarsr wins, the people will have 
issued an unmistakable mandate for some 
fundamental changes. If he loses but comes 
somewhere near close it will be a clear signal 
to slow up sharply in the present drift toward 
the welfare state. If Mr. Johnson wins big, 
it will be just as clear an indication that 
Péople are content with the way things are 
going. We've come to a basic choice. 

‘The thing to keep in mind through the 
heat of the election campaign is that the 
overriding Issue is the choice between phi- 
losophies of government. True, we will be 
choosing between men, too. But more im- 
Portantly, we will choose between what they 
champion. We may or may not like every- 
thing about the man we vote for. We may or 
may not agree with everything he says. But 
Which man represents more nearly the way 
we want this country to go? That is the 
big question. Let's never lose sight of it. 

Moreover, it's the first time in many years 
that the choice has been clearcut. Mr. 
Goupwarex is not a “me-too” Republican. 
He doesn’t just claim that he could carry 
out a version of the Democratic program, un- 
der another label, better than the Democrats 
could. He offers a fundamentally different 
Program, And he has the courage to state it 
forthrightly without the kind of something- 
for-everybody-and-let’s-offend-nobody politi- 
cal pap we are so used to. Agree with him 
OF not, it's refreshing and it's a change. You 
know where he stands, 

‘What are some of the choices in policy wi 
aan the chance to make? Well here are a 
ew: 
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1. We have seen a steady drift toward a 
bigger, more powerful, more centralized, more 
authoritarian Big State. That can scarcely 
be denied, Anyone who wonders whether it 
is real can measure it concretely by our in- 
creasing number of bureaucrats, our ever- 
Digger budget, our continuous deficit spend- 
ing, our proliferation of programs which try 
to solve every problem in the country (in- 
cluding those that can better be solved closer 
to home), our ever-more-numerous handouts 
to more and more people, the increasing reach 
of Government into the private lives of its 
citizens, the penchant for putting Govern- 
ment increasingly into business in competi- 
tion with private enterprise. We all know 
this has been going on and at an Increasing 
pace. Do we want it to go further or is it 
time to call a halt? We can do it without 
reverting to yesterday, which, incidentally, 
no one is proposing. 

2. Do we want more—or less—Federal dab- 
bling in local affairs? Who knows better 
what we want and how to get it—we our- 
selves, and our State and local governments, 
an army of nonelected bureaucrats and 
“wise men” down in Washington? 

3. Do we want a dollar that amounts to 
something or one continually cheapened by & 
government that has decided not to live 
within its Income? 

4 Do we want to continue indiscriminate 
and wasteful foreign ald that can't be cut 
further, or pare this back to a sensible pro- 
gram that probably would, in fact, achieve its 
objectives even better? 

5. Do we want a farm policy which contin- 
ues to aim at further Government control 
over agriculture, or one that begins to hand 
farming back to farmers, with markets rather 
than bureaucrats setting prices? 

6. What kind of appointments do we want 
made to the Supreme Court? More like 
we've had? 

‘These are a few of the questions that face 
us this November. 

‘And as we said in the beginning, let's not 
get so absorbed with personalities that we 
forget what the real issues are. 


That People May Choose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the August 
1964 edition of the Savings Bank De- 
positor of New York. 

In it, we are reminded of the value of 
freedom of choice, and of the benefits 
that accrue to every freeman from such 
choice. 

I strongly believe that commercial and 
savings banks should remain separate 
entities. 

The editorial follows: 

Tuar Proprie Mar CHOOSE 

If you're one of the millions of people who 
use the services of savings banks and know 
they're a good thing, you may be startled 
to learn that some people would be con- 
tent—maybe even happy—to see savings 
banks disappear from New York State. 

It's a fact, though. 

For 2 years now, there have been bills 
introduced Into the State legislature that 
would haye made possible an eyentual swal- 
lowing up of savings banks into the com- 
mercial bank system by letting them merge 
with or convert into commercial banks, 
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Fortunately, the bilis died in committee. 

But “fortunately” isn't the word used by 
the president of the New York State Bankers 
Association, a commercial bank group, when 
he recently reported to his membership on 
the death of the most recent of these bills, 
What he said was “unfortunately.” 

The notion that savings banks might be- 
come commercial banks by the merger or 
conversion route comes from commercial 
bankers. Not from sayings bankers, and not 
from the public. 

It has the support of commercial bankers, 
and, apparently, of hardly anyone else. Cer- 
tainly not the support of savings bankers, 
who are firmly against the proposal. 

Savings banks are mutual Institutions, 
and commercial banks are stock corpora- 
tions. 

‘This means that savings banks use all their 
earnings, after expenses, for the benefit of 
thelr depositors. Commercial banks pay a 
substantial part of their earnings as divi- 
dends to the stockholders who own them, 

Nothing wrong with that, of course, The 
public is well served by both kinds of bank 
operation. 

‘And as things now stand, people like you 
yourself have a choice as to the kind of in- 
stitution in which you want to keep your 
sayings account, 

You have a choice, too, as to the kind of 
institution from which to get a mortgage 
loan, a student loan, a home improvement 
loan, a passbook loan. 

Choice is a good thing. Cholce involves 
competition, and competition is a basic ele- 
ment of our free enterprise economy. 

Savings bankers are certain that the pub- 
lic interest—your interest—is served best 
when different types of institutions are avail- 
able. 

Quite naturally, they think thelr type is 
the better. They point to 145 years of 
growth and service to support that belief. 
They point to their record as specialists in 
personal financial services, as differentiated 
from banks whose basic function is to fi- 
nance business. 

‘They want the public to have the choice as 
to which type of institution to deal with. 

It would be senseless and tragic to chart 
a path by which savings banks could con- 
celvably disappear from New York State. 

Should any proposal to do so be advanced 
again, the savings banks will oppose it with 
all the powers at their command. 


Unthinkable Thoughts From Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave previously granted, I insert in- 
to the Recorp an editorial from the 
Tuesday, August 18, Chicago Tribune, 
which is the subject of an analysis of 
the tragic foreign policy of the adminis- 
tration often seen in the statements of 
the Senator from Arkansas, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT. 

The editorial follows: 

‘Untimwxasie THovonTs From KHRUSHCHEV 

Nikita Khrushchey isn’t talking the way 
Senator J. Wiuram FuLericmT and his pals 
have been telling us Khrushchev ought to be 
talking. They practically had it figured out 
that Khrushchey was “our man” in Moscow. 
Senator Fuurionr’s introduction of this the- 
sis was an invitation to his countrymen to 
dispel the cobwebs of “myth” which afflict 
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their minds and start thinking some un- 
thinkable thoughts. 

Suggested unthinkable thought No. 1 was 
that the devil does not reside immutably in 
Moscow. Before you knew it, Senator Fut- 
aigut had Khrushchev dressed up in a Kris 
Kringle sult, singing carola about peace on 
earth, 

What Khrushchev now has to say about 
Cyprus and Vietnam is probably pretty un- 
thinkable from FuLmcmt's viewpoint, for 
the Soviet boss refuses to correspond to the 
Pulbright myth, His tough talk is just as 
tough as ever. 

‘The communal strife in Cyprus has de- 
veloped because the Greek Cypriot President, 
Archbishop .Makarios, has adopted force in 
an attempt to deprive the Turkish popula- 
tion of the protections of their minority 
status, guaranteed by an agreement signed 
in 1959 and embodied in a constitution the 
following year. When Makarios started 
butchering ‘Turks, the Turk alr force retall- 
ated with attacks on Greek communities. 

Nevertheless, Khrushchev professes to view 
this civil war as some kind of “imperialist 
plot” hatched in Washington and London, 
He tells the British to get thelr troops off 
the island, where Britain retained a few 
military enclaves when it granted Cyprus 
independence. He says Russia will not re- 
main indifferent if Turkey continues to back 
up its Cypriot compatriots. 

‘Turning to southeast Asia, Khrushchey 
had another simple analysis, conveniently 
converting black into white. The United 
States is giving military support to South 
Vietnam because the Communists of North 
Vietnam have launched a war to take over 
the country, in contravention of the Geneva 
agreement of 1954. 

But Khrushchey finds that "the Imperialist 
forces of the United States” have attacked 
North Vietnam and are also “waging an un- 
declared war against the people of South 
Vietnam,” though these are the very people 
wo are trying to defend. 

‘These remarks hardly sustain Funsaronr’s 
thesis that the Soviet Union has “ceased to 
be totally and implacably hostile to the 
West" and is content to mind its business 
within its own borders. 

Nor do they support various similar ex- 
amples of administration wishful thinking. 
For example, Walt Whitman Restow, the 
State Department policy planner, has it that 
Russia is mellowing and that we and the 
Communists would develop “overlapping in- 
terests.” Formylas hinting at convergence 
and interdependence with the Soviet Union 
have been advanced by other New Frontier 
clairvoyante. 

Khrushchev's harsh denunciation of the 
‘United States provides an irrefutable answer 
to these idiotic sentimentalities. Are our 
foreign policy architects hypocritical or are 
they simply stupid? Is Senator FuLERIGHT, 
as Senator Joseph R. McCarthy once stated, 
merely to be dismissed as “Senator Half- 
Bright"? Whatever the verdict, the Wash- 
ington coexistence line is now so frayed that 
it is bound to snap. 


Freeman Speaks Up for Rural America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr.. Speaker, the 
Democratic Party is the party of parity 
and prosperity in rural America. 

The platform committee of this great 
party now íis meeting in Washington, 
preliminary to the opening of the Demo- 
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cratic National Convention in Atlantic 

City on Monday. 

Hon. Orville L. Freeman, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, presented to that plat- 
form committee this morning a ringing 
statement of this party's unremitting 
dedication to the well-being of agricul- 
ture and of Main Street America—to all 
the vast countryside of this great land 
of ours. He left no doubt where this 
Democratic administration stands where 
the fortunes of rural America are con- 
cerned, The Democratic platform will 
show where this party stands, dedicated 
and determined to achieve again a parity 
of opportunity and prosperity for all of 
America’s great countryside. 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Freeman's 
statement to the Democratic platform 
committee is of such quality and force 
that I feel the entire membership of this 
body should have the opportunity to read 
and study it; therefore, with the permis- 
sion of the House, I am inserting his 
statement in the Recorp; 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OR- 
vie L. FREEMAN BEFORE THE PLATFORM 
COMMITTEE OP DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION, AUGUST 19, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, members of the platform 

committee, I am here today to ask that the 

Democratic Party dedicate itself to the goal 

of parity of opportunity for rural America. , 
By this I mean: 

Parity of income for the farm family. 

Job and income opportunities in rural 
America equally as attractive as those in the 
cities and their suburbs; young people who 
want to live in rural America should have 
that chance rather than be forced by eco- 
nomic pressures to go to the city. 

Educational and technical training oppor- 
tunities for young people in rural areas 
which are as good as those for young people 
in cities and suburbs. 

Public services and facilities in rural Amer- 
ica which are equal to those available else- 
where. 

‘What I propose to say here Is far different 
from the usual farm policy statement—but 
we live in a different age and a different 
time, 

‘The family farm is the key element in the 
economic and social structure of rural 
America—this has been true in the past and 
it will be true in the future. But the ma- 
jority of people in rural America, while they 
‘they may be dependent directly or indirectly’ 
upon the land, do not make their living to~ 
day on farms. Thus the progress of farm 
families and nonfarm families in rural 
America is inextricably entwined. 
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The concern of the Democratle Party, 
therefore, is with both. We are concerned, 
as we have always been, with the incomes 
of those Who grow cotton, wheat, corn and 
other crops and livestock. We are equally 
concerned with the progress of nonfarm fam- 
iltes in rural communities—with educational 
opportunities, with modern community fa- 
cilities and services, and with jobs. 

During the next decade, millions of young 
people will be coming of working age in 
rural America, Not more than one young 
man out of 35 will become the operator of 
an adequate-sized family farm. To provide 
employment for the other 34, as well as those 
in rural America who now are underem- 
ployed or unemployed, will require the crea- 
tion of about 5 million new jobs over this 
decade, As many of these jobs as possible 
ought to be created in rural America so that 
the smaller towns and villages of our coun- 
try can prosper, too. Then the young people 
who grow up there can find the economic 
opportunity that will enable them, if they 
choose, to live and raise their families in 
their home communities. 

The Democratic farm program for the 
1960's is devoted to helping bring new vi- 
tality to all of rural America, To this end, 
it emphasizes three brond areas: 

Commodity programs, consumer programs, 
and community programs, 

‘When the Democratic administration took 
office in 1961, commodity programs had been 
severely impaired by 8 years of unsympa- 
thetic and hostile administration. 

Net farm income had fallen from $14.4 bil- 
lion in 1952 to $11 billion by 1957, the lowest 
level of the postwar years, while unrestrained 
production had choked the Nation's ware- 
houses with mounting surpluses. Since 1960 
stocks of feed grains have been reduced by 
over 400 million bushels and stocks of wheat 
by over 500 million bushels. If our surpluses 
had remained at 1960 levels, storage and han- 
dling charges alone would have cost the tax- 
payers $226 million over the 4-year period. 

Virtually every plece of legislation to 
strengthen commodity programs has been 
enacted over the bitter opposition of almost 
all of the Republican Members of the House 
of Representatives and an overwhelming ma- 
Jority of Republican Senators. 

‘The success of Democratic policies 1s re- 
flected in the rise of net farm income by $800 
million a year over the 1960 levels, and the 
increase of net income per farm by 18 per. 
cent in 3 years to a record $3,500 per farm— 
$540 more than in 1960. Gross farm in- 
come—which is spending power on Main 
Street—is up by $2.8 billion a year over the 
1960 levels, 

‘These gains we have made are set forth In 
more detail in the following tables: 


Realized net income | Por capita personal income of farm population 
Year 

Total | Perform | Totalt | Percent of} After | Percont of 

nonfarm | taxes | nonfarm 
$2, 901 $1,204 a3 $1,105 18.0, 
3,200 1,302 57.9 1,204 O18 
3,420 120 4.3 1319 aLa 
3,504 1, 458 59.0 1,370 63.1 


In 3 years we have narrowed the difference 
in the income an individual earns on the 
farm and the income which other Americans 
enjoy. In 1960, the net income of the aver- 
age farmer from all sources was 58 percent 
of what the average nonfarmer earned, while 
today this gap has closed to 63 percent. ‘This 
is still woefully inadequate, but we are mak- 
ing progress. Steady improvement of our 
commodity programs—under the leadership 
of the Democratic Party that conceived them. 
and has strengthened them over a genera- 
tion of history—will help attain the goal of 


income parity for family farmers, And a 
healthy agriculture will be good for the food 
processors and distributors, for the con- 
sumers, and indeed for all America. 

Let us move now to consumer programs, 
and to the efforts to make imaginative and 
effective use of our food abundance. We have 
fortified the battery of protective services 
and regulations, of research and education, 
and extension that have made it possible for 
us to be the best fed and clothed Nation 
in history, and at the lowest percentage of 
real income—19 percent—ever known. 
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President Kennedy's first Executive order 
of January 21, 1961, directed that the volume 
anid diversity of food distributed to the needy 
be doubled. It was doubled, and then dou- 
bled again. Shortly thereafter a pilot food 
stamp program was launched. And that pro- 
gram, which: proved vastly superior as a 
Means of getting food to low-income fam- 
ies, will now become nationwide and per- 
manent as the result of legislation just 
Passed by the Congress. We have since 1960 
increased the volume of food distributed to 
hungry people, and to schoolchildren in this 
country, from less than $400 million worth 
to over $700 million in the past fiscal year. 

This effort has not been limited to the 
United States. We have given strong em- 
Phasis to trade and aid programs with great 
Success. 

Commercial - exports for dollars have 
Teached an alltime high—44 percent greater 
than in 1960—totaling almost $4.6 billion in 
fiscal 1964. Agriculture is by far this coun- 
try’s biggest earner of export dollars, and 
contributed most to our balance of payments. 

Exports under food for peace are up 15 
Percent since 1960, reaching $1.5 billion in 
Ascal 1964. 

US. food donations will provide school 
lunches for some 40 million children in 
friendly countries this September. Three 
Years ago, about 24 million children abroad 
&te American food in school lunches. 

Today, $1 out of every $6 earned by farm- 
ers comes from export markets—and 1 out 
Of 4 acres harvested today goes into export. 

And under the Democratic administration, 


Rational economic development. 
Working capital; it becomes education when 
School lunch programs provide a better meal 
than a child gets anywhere else; our food 
capacity can be and is an essential means of 
Stimulating growth in the economy of the 
developing world. 

Commodity programs and consumer pro- 
Brams both contribute to the vigor of the 
Tural economy, and when they are com- 
bined with community development pro- 
Brams, the stage is set for building the great 
Soclety throughout the American countryside 
&nd to contribute significantly to the great 
Society everywhere in the land. 

Community development programs involve 
Federal, State, and local governments, com 
munity organizations of all kinds and the 
efforts of countless individual citizens, 

To give impetus to these programs, we 
held a series of land and people conferences 
throughout the country to discuss how local 
leadership could organize and carry out ac- 
tion programs which would make use of Fed- 
eral assistance. These meetings culminated 
in the rural areas development effort which 
Row Involves over 100,000 local citizens in 
2100 rural counties, Each county has a 
technical action panel made up of depart- 
Ment personnel working in those counties 
Who provide technical assistance and advice, 

And today, leaders in most rural counties 
Of American have comprehensive develop- 
ment programs which they are actively put- 
ting into effect. 

They have been aided through numerous 
Programs enacted or expanded by the, Demo- 
cratic Congress—including the Area Rede- 
velopment Act, the Accelerated Public Works 
Act, the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, rural housing legislation, loans for 
electric, telephone, water systems and other 
community facilities, small watershed proj- 
fects, loans and technical assistance for recre- 
Stion development and other programs. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
Will now enable many rural communities to 
broaden and intensify their attacks on the 
Causes of poverty. 

The results of this effort have been sub- 
stantial, especially considering the short time 
tna Comprehensive approach has been in 

Let me cite a few of them: 
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An estimated 212,000 new nonfarm jobs 
have been created in rural America as the 
direct result of the work of rural develop- 
ment committees. We estimate that 148,000 
more jobs have been created as an indirect 
result of committee projects. 

More than 20,000 farmers are developing 
outdoor recreation as another source of in- 
come for themselves and enjoyment for city 
people who hunger for the beauty of forests, 
fields, and lakes. 

Some 254,000 rural Americans today have 
access to modern water systems in 460 rural 
communities because of water system loans 
made by the Farmers Home Administration 
over the past 3 years. 

Construction of small reservoirs and re- 
lated works has provided 5,000 man-years of 
employment and stimulated creation of an- 
other 5,000 new jobs. 

Rural electric cooperatives, as a result of 
expanded loan programs since 1960, have 
improved services to customers, while lower- 
ing their power costs $7.5 milion this year 
alone. 

Over 49,000 rural families, Including 2,700 
elderly persons, have built new homes or 
remodeled their present dwellings through 
programs which have become available or 
have been expanded since 1960. + 

Occupational training projects begun with 
Federal ald in 1961 have enabled 14,135 per- 
sons in rural areas to gain new skills, 

‘The national forests are producing a rec- 
ord harvest of 10 billion board feet a year, 
and a record harvest also of recreation—135 
million visits a year. 

‘These are some of the instances of prog- 
ress in rural America with which I am most 
familiar, There are many others, and all 
of them together only begin to fill the need. 
But they do represent a new force for prog- 
ress. Local leadership 1s responding to the 
challenges of rural communities that need: 
to grow, and resources from Federa), State, 
and local sources are being made available 
in many ways for the first time, 

‘Thus rural America 1s becoming better 
prepared day by day and year by year to 
Participate in the new age of abundance 
that is the promise of our democracy. ‘The 
People of rural America seek parity of op- 
portunity. Their goal is, and should con- 
tinue to be, our goal as well—the goal, and 
the pledge, of the Democratic Party, which 
is dedicated to advancing the cause of all 
who seek a better life. 


Address by Jack Gleason, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the privilege of attending the 
ground-breaking ceremony in Miami of 
the Jewish War Veterans. Jack Gleason, 
the Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, made a stirring address 
which I wish to commend to my col- 
leagues and to those who will have the 
opportunity to observe the Recorp: 
SPercH DELIVERED BY THE HONORABLE J. S. 

GLEASON, JR, ADMINISTRATOR OP VETERANS’ 

AFFAIRS, AT THE AUGUST 15, 1964, BANQUET 

or THE JewisH War VETERANS IN HOLLY- 

woon, FLA. 

Commander Dan, Congressman CLAUDE 
Perren, his honor the mayor, distinguished 
national commanders of the other veterans’ 
organizations, reverend clergy, distinguished 
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guests, ladies of the auxiliary, my fellow yet- 
erans, Indies and gentlemen, it is a profound 
pleasure for me to share this of the 
leadership, past and present, of the Nation's 
oldest veterans’ organization and an organi- 
zation that, from its inception, has held con- 
tinuously before its eyes the vision of why 
this Nation is great and why men have sac- 
rificed in war to protect that greatness. 

I would like to mention that in my travels, 
that wherever there is an American military 
cemetery, there is to be seen among the 
crosses Tow On row, a large number of Stars 
of David, silent, eloquent testimony of the 
great number of servicemen of Jewish faith 
who fought to keep America free, who fought 
to keep America a land where, though prej- 
udice does exist, it is recognized for the evil 
that it is, the ultimate un-Americanism. 

Some of the American cemeteries, in addi- 
tion to the crosses and the stars, add a con- 
tral monument, or perhaps many monu~ 
ments, all trying to say something monu- 
mental and memorable about the deeds of 
those who rest beneath that sod; those who 
made that most monumental and memorable 
of sacrifices, 

‘Today, I want to talk to you about other 
monuments to thelr sacrifice, the sacrifice 
that Jew and gentile, white and black, Prot- 
estant and Catholic, rich and poor, have 
made for freedom. I want to talk to you 
about the really significant monuments 
which, though unmarked, are really’ the 
greatest memorials to those who fell so that 
we might stand unbowed. 

The United States as we know it today— 
the mightiest nation on earth—is a nation 
where “intolerance” is a dirty word to all 
except self-professed extremists—that United 
States would not exist. 

‘The second monument is the fact that 
despite temporary fogs and cloudbanks, the 
sun of self-criticism has always broken 
through to illuminate our dark places, 50 
that we could take the action needed to 
clean them out and remold their sad reality 
into a shape closer to the core of the Amer- 
ican dream. 

We have all been privileged to see first 
hand the process of creative self-criticism 
since that day in the summer of 1963 when 
President Kennedy asked Congress for ac- 
tion to assure that “race has no place in 
American life or law.” 

That action was slow in coming, but ac- 
tion that results from careful deliberation 
is not a threat to freedom, It is one of its 
basic guarantees. After millions of words 
and months of debate, we finally had the 
most far-reaching guarantee of human rights 
since Abraham Lincoln signed his name to 

Emancipation Proclamation. Inci- 
dentally, the word “Negro” does not once ap- 
pear in this historic law; its guarantees and 
protections are for all of us. 

‘Thus the efforts of our fighting men bore 
fruit once again. ` We looked critically at the 
fair face of America and we saw an ugly 
biemish. Talking would not remove that 
blemish. No amount of hollow rhetoric 
about the fact that laws can do nothing, 
that we must wait for changes to take place 
in the hearts of men, would have removed 
that blemish. 

If we sat on our hands and waited for 
changes in the hearts of men slavery would 
have gone on for at least another 60 years 
in this country if indeed it would not still 
exist. 

‘The blemish could not be removed by ex- 
Pecting the slow and gradual processes of 
evolution to do the job. For far too many 
People gradualism means do nothing. 

No, the blemish would be removed neither 
by talking it away or expecting it to dis- 
appear as the result of the passage of time. 

Surgery was clearly necessary, and think- 
ing men realized that it was made more nec- 
essary for social spread just as bodily 
cancers do and there is no doubt that the 
effects of social cancer can be seen and heard 
in the land. 
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‘Thomas Jefferson once said that men are 
not born with saddles on their backs so that 
other men could ride them. If those who 
see all Negroes with such saddles on their 
backs are not reminded that this is America 
‘then who knows where the evil will spread. 

If the Negro minority in our country 
which, you know, ís four times larger than 
the Jewish minority, is unable to enjoy the 
full protection of our laws, how can we be 
sure that other minorities will not one day 
also suffer similar deprivations? 

‘When it comes to civil rights it is certain 
that no man or no group of men is “an 
dsland”—for whatever diminishes one 
diminishes all. 

But these are not revelations that I speak 
of now. 

‘This is not some piece of arcane knowledge 
dredged up from the past. 

No, not at all, this Is common knowledge 
when we stop to think. 

‘And the fact that it is common knowledge 
is a great monument to those men who 
fought for freedom in war. 

‘This is why, only a few weeks ago, I wrote 
a letter to every American veterans orga- 
nization in which I asked that they go on 
record in supporting the Civil Rights Act 
as the Jaw of the land. I asked that veterans 

tions assert themselves because in 
time of testing we need leadership. In time 
of testing if the responsible are silent the 
voices of the irresponsible cannot but sound 
loudly in the land. 

‘One of those letters, of course, went to 
your outstanding National Commander Dan 
Heller. But in a way, this letter was not 
needed, For if any organization has spoken 
up—and spoken up long ago—it is this orga- 
nization. 

‘Just as there are so many stars of Dayid 
among ihe crosses that mark the fallen, so 
too are the sons of David found in high 
proportion in the ranks of those who see 
clearly that the promise of America is free- 
dom for all. 

‘Your continuing efforts to widen the scope 
of American freedom deserves the highest 
commendation because, as President John- 
son sald of of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, “We have come to the time of 
testing. We must not fail.” 

But we can fail if responsible organiza~ 
tions do not speak out, as you have spoken 
out. We can fail, if men propelled by un- 
reasoning prejudice lash out and so destroy 
institutions that generations of our fighting 
men have done so much to protect on a 
thousand battlefields, We can fail if, as the 
Irish poet Yeats once said, "The best lack all 
conviction, while the worst are full of pas- 
sionate intensity.” 

And we can fail and gravely injure our- 
selves if we permit the passionate intensity 
of the unreasonable to prevall over the quiet 
volce of reason, 

As Lyndon B, Johnson has said, of his task 
as President: "I have to make sure that those 
who claim rights, and those who deny them, 
bend their passions to peaceful obedience to 
law.” 

As Dan Foley has so eloquently said “law- 
lessness in the pursuit of justice is anarchy 
‘and extremism in the defense of liberty can 
be the death of liberty.” 

Liberty and justice pursued by secret s0- 
cieties and extremists groups; liberty and 
justice sought through dynamiting children 
in churches; or by looting and destroying 
property and assaulting police is not liberty 
and justice as we know it but the kind of 
perverted and exclusive liberty and justice 
once sought by fanatics in brown shirts and 
black shirts who meted out their brand of 
Justice in the streets and destroyed the lib- 
erties of others in favor of their own. 

Let all Americans follow the law of the 
land supporting the Constitution, which is 
thelr shield. If their cause be just, and if 
they seek liberty, not license, they will 
prevail. 
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Let all good Americans, working together 
to build a great society, show the world that 
here a man’s worth is not lessened by dis- 
abilities or artificial distinctions. Let us 
prove by the firmness in which we uphold 
the right, that: this generation of Americans 
is filled with a passionate intensity for the 
best. 

Finally, with the help of Almighty God, 
the Father of all men, may your vision and 
your devotion to justice be soon shared by 
your fellow Americans, so that, in the words 
of the prophet Isaiah, righteousness shall 
come upon our land “like the rushing of 
mighty waters.” 


A Lesson in Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr, QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the August 1964 issue 
of the Land O Lakes News. I think that 
the message of this article is of timely 
importance in view of the recent debate 
on the poverty bill. It clearly points out 
the fallacy of socialistic thought, but 
more significantly, it anticipates a so- 
ciety of mediocrity where personal cre- 
ativeness and initiative are shelved in 
favor of welfarism. For the future of 
our country we cannot afford to take the 
easy way out, and I hope that my col- 
leagues will give serious attention to the 
reality of this editorial: 

A LESSON IN SOCIALISM 

The following article was published in a 
recent edition of a publication of the Minne- 
sota Education Association. It’ graphically 
illustrates a point and bears repeating: 

“As a teacher in the public schools, I find 
that the Soctalist-Communist idea of taking 
‘from each according to his ability and giving 
to each according to his need’ is generally 
accepted by most of our pupils. In an effort 
to explain the fallacy in this theory, I some- 
times try this approach with my pupils: 

“When one of the brighter or harder- 
working pupils make a grade of 95 on a test, 
I suggest that I take away 20 points and 
give them to a student who has made only 
65 points on his test. ‘Thus each would con- 
tribute according to his ability and—since 
both would have a passing mark—each would 
reçeive according to his need. After I have 
juggled the grades of all the other pupils 
in this fashion, the result is usually a com- 
mon ownership grade between 75 and 80— 
the minimum needed for passing, or for sur- 
vival. Then I speculate with the pupils as 
to the probable results if I actually used the 
socialistic theory for grading papers. 

“First, the highly productive pupils—and 
they are always a minority In school as well 
as in life—would soon lose all incentive for 
producing. Why strive to make a high grade 
if part of it is taken from you by authority 
and given to someone else? 

“Second, the less productive pupils—a ma- 
jority in school as elsewhere—would, for a 
time, be relieved of the necessity to study. 
At that point, in order for anyone to survive, 
the authority would have no alternative but 
to begin a system of compulsory labor and 
punishments against even the low producers. 
‘They, of course, would then complain bit- 
terly, but without undetstanding. 

“Finally I return the discussion to the 
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ideas of freedom and enterprise—the market 
economy—where each person has freedom of 
Choice, and is responsible for his own deci- 
sions and welfare. 

“Gratifyingly enough, most of my pupils 
then understand what I mean when I explain 
that socialism—even in a democracy—will 
eventually result in a living-death for all 
except the authorities and few of their 
favorite lackeys.” 


Progress and Accomplishments of the 
Tennessee Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Aubrey J. Wagner, Chairman of the 
Board, Tennessee Valley Authority, made 
an excellent address in Chattanooga, 
Tenn,, on Tuesday, May 19, 1964, before 
the electric league of that city, It is 
such an informative statement about the 
Progress and accomplishments of the 
Tennessee Valley, so important to the 
economy and well-being of a large sec- 
tion of our Nation and as it relates to 
the country as a whole, that I am anx- 
ious for my colleagues and others to 
have an opportunity to read it in full in 
the Recorp. 


With permission to extend my remarks, 

Tam pleased to include it: 

ADDRESS BY AUBREY J, WAGNER, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE BOARD, TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Beyorr tum ELECTRIC LEAGUE OF CHATTA- 
NOOGA 


Occasionally there comes a time to set the 
record straight. ‘This evening is such nn 
occasion, We need to set the record straight 
about the TVA power system, 

‘These are busy days for most of us. We 
tend to our knitting. We give of our time 
to our jobs, our communities, and our 
churches. Wo play when we can, We read 
when we can, We learn what we are able to 
learn about the greater issues of our time, in 
national and international affairs, in order to 
make the decisions which an informed citi- 
zen must make. But we can’t learn about 
everything. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
people are unaware that a massive, nation- 
wide campaign is underway to distort the 
facts about TVA's electric power operations 
and about public power systems in general. 
I am not talking about an occasional speech 
by a utility executive. This is a highly or- 
ganized, well financed effort to twist the 
truth using the professional techniques of 
Madison Avenue to the fullest. 

Now, if the problem created by this mas- 
sive propaganda effort were merely a mat- 
ter of correcting a few facts, we need not be 
too concerned about it, People will seek 
the facts, and the objective individual will 
find out for himself the truth or falsity of 
a proposition. But the problem is deeper 
than that, for this campaign seeks to rewrite 
the economic history of the electric Industry. 
Its distortions implant and nourish an un- 
real concept of the American enterprise sys- 
tem and threaten to undermine the basic 
values and judgments of the people who will 
be making decisions vital to our future. 

‘This campaign is not new. It is a con- 
tinuation of efforts underway for many 
years. It utilizes all the techniques for in- 
fluencing public opinion. It includes ad- 
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vertising in magazines of opinion and wide 
circulation. It includes pamphlets, distri- 
buted from coast to coast. It includes ex- 
pensive motion pictures, also circulated wide- 
ly, One of these films is accompanied by 
an instruction booklet written especially for 
those who will show the- picture. It goes 
into great detail to spell out the subtle tricks 
of opening the minds of the audience to the 
film's particular propaganda message. It 
even includes instructions on how to insti- 
gate cards and letters to Congressmen in 
a way that will make them look spontaneous 
rather than inspired by special interests. 

One thing 1s made abundantly clear in 
this propaganda campaign: one of its prin- 
cipal objectives is the dismemberment and 
destruction of TVA and the withering of 
REA as an effective instrument in the con- 
sumer Interest, The story I want to tell you 
this evening, therefore, is the factual story 
of the TVA electric power program in contrast 
with the persistent attacks which seek to 
undermine public understanding of its works 
And purposes, 

r 

‘The electric power program of TVA 18 root- 
ed in principles important to all America, 
Its benefits are nationwide in scope. Many 
Of them are measurable in dollars, lessening 
the drain on the pocketbooks of consumers 
and lightening the tax burden of all cit- 
izens. But the real benefit of the TVA power 
System is in the undergirding it provides for 
Some of the fundamental tenets of American 
economic life. 

First of all, TVA is a resource development 
agency. ‘This must never be forgotten, even 
as we discuss electric power alone. TVA's 
concern extends not only to river develop- 
ment but to the use of the land, In the 
harnessing of the river it must provide for 
flood control and navigation as well as power, 
In the use of the land, it is concerned with 
improvement of chemical fertilizers and 
Processes for making them, with their use on 
the farm, with forests and their better man- 
agement and with minerals and their eco- 
nomic use. 

TVA operates on the basic policy that all 
these resources are instruments for progress 
in the hands of the people. They may be the 
Source of raw materials for the economy, 
Such as the solls and the forests; or they 
may be fashioned into tools by which the 
economy can be made to operate more 
effectively, like low cost water transporta- 
tion and electric power. And the corollary 
Of this principle is that there is a strong 
Telationship between these resources—be- 
tween the raw material, for example, and the 

ent for putting it to work—and eco- 
nomic improvement comes more rapidly 
When this relationship is recognized. 

This principle, and the experience of TVA 
in adapting it to the Tennessee Valley region, 
is important to the public everywhere in 
the United States. Resource conservation, 
evelopment and use will be a continuing na- 
tional problem, growing in intensity as popu- 

tion climbs and the pressure on resources 
Increases, Tt {s a problem which transcends 
Partisan politics and must be met by Presi- 
denta and Congresses, by Governors and 
legislatures, and by mayors and councils for 
many years to come. The point which must 
Always be borne in mind Is the role of 
tlectricity as the product of our resources, 
Joined with other such products in strength- 
ening our national economy, The problem 
Wwe must eternally confront is the best use 
Of electricity—and other resources as well— 
Tor the common good. 

m 

1f electricity is to be used by the 
people as a tool for economic development 
it must be priced so it can be widely pur- 
chased. This principle is the basis of TVA’s 
electric rate policy. It defines the basic dif- 
Terence between TVA’s policy and that which 

generally guided the private power com- 
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Private power seeks the maximum profit 
allowable under regulation. 

TVA, on the other hand, 1s told by Con- 
gress to charge the lowest possible rates 
consistent with a financial policy which will 
make the power system self-supporting and 
self-liquidating. 

In substance, Congress has made the con- 
sumer service motive, rather than the profit 
motive, the principal foundation of TVA 
rate policy. 

‘Thus we have two prime economic interests 
operating side by side in the public interest. 
The profit motive provides the drive for 
much of the individual initiative which 
powers the enterprise of this Nation. Reas- 
onably applied, it is one of the greatest 
forces for economic growth that man has 
yet discovered. We know from painful his- 
tory, however, that the profit motive can be 
abused. Especially when conditions of mo- 
nopoly prevail, as in the electric industry, we 
find excessive profits and even greedy prof- 
its. The history of the industry is full of 
instances of loose financial practices and dis- 
regard of the interests of consumers and 
the general public. 

‘The service motive as represented by TVA 
in the electric industry not only provides an 
effective check on the profit motive as exer- 
cised by utilities which are privately owned, 
but also furnishes an economic dynamism of 
{ts own, fully as important to the national 
economic interest, I hope to spell out this 
position more fully in the course of these 
remarks. 

‘When this policy based on service was first 
placed in operation in the TVA system some 
80 years ago, it was an experiment. The 
theory was advanced that low rates would 
promote high use of electricity. With high 
‘use, the producer and the distributors of 
electricity would be able to employ the most 
modern and economical means of power pro- 
duction and distribution. Unit costs could be 
kept low, and revenues would be sufficient to 
cover all costs. No one could be certain that 
this theory would turn out to be financially 
practical, ( 

Today we can be certain. TVA rate sched- 
ules are no longer experimental, Use has 
grown. Average residential use in 1933 was 
about the same as that in the United States 
as a whole—600 kilowatt-hours a year. Now 
the average residence using TVA electricity 
uses over 10,600 kilowatt-hours a year as 
against a national average of less than 4,500 
kilowatt-hours. With high use, unit operat- 
ing coste have been held down. Average 
residential rates have gone down, In 1933 
they were more than 5 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. Now they are approaching nine-tenths 
of one cent a kilowatt-hour. Moreover, after 
its first years of getting started, the system 
has never failed to earn a net income over 
expenses, and the evidence is in published 
financial statements, fully audited, and re- 
ported according to Federal Power Commis- 
sion standards, In 1963 net income was over 
$55 million. 

‘This success with relation to consumers is 
duplicated with relation to the U.S, Treasury, 
Policy with respect to the U.S, Government's 
investment in the TVA power system has 
changed through the years as experience was 
gained. This evolution culminated in 1959 
in an amendment to the TVA statute which 
requires not only yearly payments to the 
‘Treasury from power revenues reducing the 
Federal investment in power facilities, but 
also the payment of an annual return, or 
dividend, on the unpaid balance of the 
‘Treasury's investment. 

‘Under the new amendment TVA's overall 
payments to the ‘Treasury from power earn- 
ings amounted to nearly $49 million in the 
fiscal year 1963. Since 1959 the power sys- 
tem has derived virtually none of its capital 
from appropriations. Rather, TVA has bor- 
rowed money on the open market by selling 
bonds backed by the revenues of the power 
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system. TVA's own earnings also are a 
source of capital funds. In fact, power earn- 
ings have been reinvested in the business to 
such an extent that they represent almost 
one-third of the power system's $2 billion of 
net capital assets. In other words, the Fed- 
eral Government—the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion—own a sound, going concern worth al- 
most twice as much as they have put into 
it and the appropriations invested in it are 
being paid back with what is, in substance, 
interest. 

‘This is a financial success story. Power 
is widely used at low rates. The system is 
financially self-supporting and self-liqui- 
dating. ‘The Treasury is being reimbursed 
and gets a fully compensatory return on its 
investment. There is no subsidy in TVA 
electric power rates, 

Why, then, are private power rates higher 
than those of TVA? Generally, though not 
universally, they are higher because com- 
pany managements believe they must be so 
to make maximum profits. Here we see a 
different set of incentives resulting in a dif- 
ferent rate structure. Maximum service to 
consumers no longer is the primary goal. 
‘The financial results, therefore, also are dif- 
ferent. 

But because they are different does not 
mean that either is unsuccessful or wrong 
in principle, Both may be quite successful, 
according to the objectives and standards 
under which they operate. Both systems— 
service enterprise and profit enterprise—are 
compatible with the free economic pattern 
‘of America. 

Indeed, they are compatible with each 
other and in many instances their objectives 
merge. We know of many private companies 
which have improved their profit position by 
improving service, through lower rates to con- 
sumers, Yet when utility rate specialists of 
Ebasco Services, Inc., recently suggested this 
formula, it was hailed in the press as a kind 
of new economic theory for electric utilities. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the investment firm, is re- 
ported as recommending similar rate polt- 
cles. 

The great principle to be guarded here 1s 
that the American people are ‘entitled to 
know and understand the basic ideas behind 
each type of enterprise, how they work, and 
the results they produce. Where a choice 
is available, they are entitled to make that 
choice. But the facts basic to a knowing de- 
cision should not be obscured by the kind of 
propaganda smokescreen which pervades the 
atmosphere today, 

m 

This smokescreen has been used frequent- 
ly to obscure also the question of taxation. 
I want to set the record straight on this 
score as well. 

First, let it be clear that in the TVA power 
system the wholesale and retall functions are 
in separate ownership. TVA in general is a 
wholesaler. The retail part of the business is 
conducted in most cities by municipally 
owned distribution systems; in the rural 
areas it is performed by cooperatives. 

Both of these arms of the power system 
pay the equivalent of State and local taxes, 
TVA itself pays 5 percent of its gross power 
revenues (except those from sales to the U.S. 
Government) to the seven Tennessee Valley 
States. The municipal and cooperative retail 
distribution systems also pay such. taxes ac- 
cording to their various State laws. 

For years, anti-TVA propaganda has tried 
to minimize these payments by calling them 
token taxes. In fact, they are substantial. 
'TVA's payments in lieu of taxes to the State 
of Tennessee, for example, exceed the tax 
payments to the State by any other enter- 
prise. In most cities in the TVA power serv- 
ice area the tax payment by the locat retail 
system is larger than the tax paid by any 
other enterprise in the community, 

‘Whether these payments are on a scale 
comparable with the State and local tax 
payments of private utilities can be measured 
by determining the portion of the consumer's 
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dollar which goes for this purpose. TVA 
and the associated retail distributors in 1963 
paid 7.4 percent of total revenues for State 
and local taxes, whereas the 12 private utili- 
ties adjacent to TVA made payments rang- 
ing from 4.7 percent to 11.8 percent. In the 
25 years preceding 1963, the TVA system's 
Payments increased 554 percent as against 
444 percent for the private utilities of the 
country. In short, the TVA power system 
makes full and adequate contribution to 
the support of the State and local govern- 
ments in which it operates. 

The Federal tax question must be ap- 
proached in a different way because of na- 
tional policies which have deep implications 
for the national economy. Congress has 
never seen fit to apply the Federal income 
tax to the revenues of the TVA power system 
for reasons implicit in the nature and ob- 
Jectives of the system. 

First, the Federal Government does not 
tax itself, Since TVA is an agency of the 
Federal Government, all its power revenues 
belong to the Government without taxation. 

In addition, there is compelling justifica- 
tion for this position in the fundamentals 
of public policy, The basie consideration is 
that TVA power is a service enterprise, op- 
erated with minimum profit for the benefit 
of consumers. 

Service enterprise in its true sense is a 
spur to the general economy, because it is 
directed to the interest of the consumer. It 
tends to encourage lower prices, which in 
turn stimulate buying. It increases overall 
economic activity, employment as well as 
sales. By selling electricity at low rates for 
minimum profit, TVA contributes to the 
Profitability of many enterprises and to the 
economic vitality of the region and the 
‘Nation. 

Let us put this position to the test of his- 
tory. Let us find out whether this economic 
stimulus actually has occurred, whether the 
economy and the U.S, Treasury have been 
hurt or helped. 

The first and the most obvious effect of 
low rates has been to stimulate the sale of 
electric appliances, ‘The development of elec- 
tric space heating has led to its extensive 
‘use in homes, Nine out of ten new residences 
in the TVA power area are heated with elec- 
tricity. The all-electric home has led to the 
all-electric school, the all-electric apartment 
house, and all-electric business buildings. 
‘This ‘business has put $3 billion 
into the hands of manufacturers, dealers, and 
their employees since World War II. A new 
consumer benefit from electric heat has been 
the recent reduction in insurance rates on 
all-electric homes in Pennsylvania, based on 
the factor of increased safety. Similar re- 
ductions are under study in other States and 
permission has been granted to one company 
to offer such reduced insurance rates in Ten- 
nessee. 

The adaptation of electricity to many 
home, farm, and business functions has stim- 
ulated a demand for TVA power, which has 
‘been increasing at the rate of about 10 per- 
cent a year. This compares with the growth 
of the national electric industry amounting 
to 7 percent a year. TVA's growing market 
requires heavy investment in new generating 
Plants and transmission lines. In the past 
10 years, this investment has averaged more 
than $125 million a year and provided em- 
ployment for an average of almost 6,500 
workmen a year, most of them in skilled, 
well-paying jobs. Thus the very factor of 
growth, aside from normal day-to-day oper- 
ation and maintenance, is providing a dy- 
namic employment and payroll force for the 
economy, 

‘The Treasury's tax collections are direct- 
ly affected. The appliance dealers pay taxes 
‘on their profits. The workmen pay taxes on 
their income. Moreover, a study of general 
economic trends demonstrates that TVA’s 
spur to the economy is not limited to the 
effect on appliance dealers and payrolls. Per 
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capita Income in the 201 counties of the 
Tennessee Valley region has risen from 45 
percent of the national average in 1933 to 
67 percent today. This improvement means 
that personal income in the area is about $3.5 
billion a year more than it would have been 
if the 45-percent level still prevailed. 

Overall individual income tax collections 
in the TVA power service area have increased 
more rapidly than for the Nation as a whole. 
‘Taxpayers in the counties where TVA power 
is sold contributed elght-tenths of one per- 
cent of the country’s individual income tax 
in 1933. In 1963 it was 16 percent. The 
proportion has doubled. This increase of 
tax payments over the life of TVA is $5 billion 
more than individuals in the area would have 
pald if the proportion had stayed as it was 
in 1983. 

‘This Treasury benefit, of course, cannot 
all be attributed to TVA power rates. TVA's 
total resource development program was a 
big factor—the navigable waterway, assured 
water supplies, improved farming and for- 
estry, water recreation and other aspects. 
‘The enterprise of the people and the speed 
with which they put the developed resources 
to work were exceedingly Important. The 
impact of war, of national agricultural pro- 
grams and other economic factors contrib- 
buted. 

Nevetheless, as Prof. Martin G. Glaeser of 
the University of Wisconsin said in his book, 
“Public Utilities in American Capitalism,’ 
TVA’s power program was "the vital, dy- 
namic spark” which set off many of the other 
development processes and made it possible 
Yor them to succeed. TVA experience does 
meet the test. The power system is a vigor- 
ous force for growth and stability in the re- 
gion and the Nation. 

Ww 


Finance and taxation, important as they 
are, are dwarfed by the larger, more basic 
issues inherent in this Nation's electric in- 
dustry and TVA’s place in it. These issues 
were summarized rather clearly by the 20th 
Century Fund in a searching inquiry into 
the electric utility industry published in 
1943. 

“Electricity,” the Fund said, “is the chief 
activating force of the modern industrial 
world. Its importance, both in our economic 
and social life, is beyond all measurement. 
And, because its currents reach into the inti- 
mate corners of our homes as well as into 
our factories and farms, few of us indeed 
are free of their effects * * *. 


“The degree to which electricity can serve 
the public interest in peace or war is largely 
dependent on the relation between the agen- 
cles which produce it and the Government. 
For the Government must, of necessity, be 
a leading character in the story—either as a 
regulator or producer. No natural monop- 
olies which attain such gigantic size and 
strength could be left free of drastic social 
control.” 

‘The misinformation and partial informa- 
tion about the Nation’s electric industry, 
now being widely distributed, seeks to 
camouflage this monopoly status and divert 
the attention of the public from its dangers. 
‘The truth is that the natural monopoly po- 
sition of the electric utility business makes 
it an industry apart from the usual “free 
enterprise” business. Direct competition be- 
tween electric is not economically 
practical and does not exist. The great ex- 
pense involved in building duplicating sys- 
tems would be too risky financially for the 
owners, and too costly to consumers. Thus 
it is possible in your hometown to shop from 
store to store for cloths, food, automobiles, 
electric appliances, or virtually anything you 
want to buy—but not electricity. 

Consequently, this industry lives apart 
from the normal world of competitive enter- 
prise. And because its monopoly position, 
if misused, can constitute an economic dan- 
ger to a city, a State or a region, electric 
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utilities are subject to regulation, Primarily, 
this regulation is carried out by State com- 
missions, and usually Carries with it certain 
privileges not enjoyed by other businesses, 
One such privilege is the right of eminent 
domain. But more notable is the right to 
charge rates which assure a fair return on 
the investment, almost always at least 6 per- 
cent and sometimes higher. 

It is extremely important to realize that 
the monopoly position of the electric indus- 
try is not merely a theoretical matter. When 
the Twentieth Century Fund described elec- 
tricity as “the chief actuating force of the 
modern industrial world” it was speaking of 
its virtually infinite utility and necessity 
Electricity is energy—the capability of doing 
work. It isin truth an Instrument of human 
betterment and those who produce it and 
sell it have immense Influence on economic 
conditions in thelr regions. By price changes 
which seem to be infinitestimal—a small 
fraction of a cent per kilowatt-hour—they 
can stimulate commerce, make industry more 
eficient and spur employment. 

‘These are the stakes of the American pub- 
lic in the country’s electric industry. These 
are the dimensions of economic power which 
rest, in many parts of the country, in the 
hands of a private monopoly, curbed only by 
the negative force of State regulatory com- 
missions. The bare statement of the prob- 
lem raises important questions. 

Is the negative curb of regulation suficient 
to assure topnotch performance in an indus- 
try of such significance? 

Can the Nation rely on it—secure as it is 
in its monopoly—for alert attention to costs, 
rates, and administration in the public 
interest? 

Or 4s there a need for an element of com- 
petition—a positive factor—to give the 
stimulus of public price comparison of the 
kind which most enterprises accept as a 
matter of course? 

Part of the answer to these questions can 
be derived from an examination of the his- 
tory of regulation. It has some sordid chap- 
ters, particularly in the 1920's and early 
1930's. One prominent history of this period 
concludes that “by and large (the private 
utilities) succeeded in carving out an area 
of Independent sovereignty which left much 
of the State regulatory machinery an empty 
facade.” 

Federal legislation of the 1930's, by curbing 
financial abuses and giving the Federal Power 
Commission authority over interstate electric 
rates, closed some of the gaps in the regula- 
tion of electric utilities, Still, the FPC juris- 
diction extends only to wholesale rates, has 
no authority over local retail rates, and many 
of its powers are simply supplementary to 
State regulation. 

Serious students of the industry strongly 
indicate that State regulation still leaves 
much to be desired. One authority on the 
industry wrote that “while originally the 
companies were vigorously opposed to regu- 
lation, they have come not only to accept 
it but largely to convert it into an instru- 
ment of protection for themselves.” 

Stil another scholar asserts that “most 
students are still notably restrained in their 
enthusiasm for the performance of the 
regulatory commissions 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch not long ago 
began an editorial thus: 

“When the Missouri General Assembly 
convenes next month, it will be interesting 
to learn whether its membership includes 
anybody who is willing: 

“To defy the utilities lobby. 

"To undertake a fight for sound utility 
rate regulation which will earn him the 
enmity of the utilities and benefit nobody 
but the unorganized consumers.” 

The Asheville (N.C.) Citizen recently com- 
mented as follows on a decision of the State 
utilities commission: “The decision was pre- 
dictable and perhaps inevitable. In the long 
history of such cases the State commissioners 
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have usually sided with the power com- 
panies.” 

Last year the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association released a study of 
earnings of 38 leading electric utilities show- 
ing that their combined earnings over and 
above a 6-percent return amounted to more 
than 8550 million in the 2 years 1959 and 
1960, The Federal Power Commission re- 
viewed the report, made a computation on a 
somewhat different accounting basis, and 
came out with excess earnings of $370 mil- 
Mon for those 2 years, 

These citations are not intended to dis- 
parage much valuable and constructive work 
by many regulatory commissions and their 
personnel, To many of them, much tribute 
is due. Nevertheless, the authorities are 
convincing that there are a multitude of 
Weaknesses in the structure of commission 
regulation. 

v 

The coming of TVA brought something 
new to this picture, For the first time the 
element of competition had been injected, 
involving an enterprise comparable in scale 
with the privately owned uitlities. Nor was 
this new element accidental. Congress was 
Well aware of the past excesses of private 
electric utilities and made sure, with clear 
Provisions in the TVA Act, that the public 
Would have the facts about TVA operations, 
and their costs, with which to compare the 
operations and costs of the private sector 
of the industry, Not direct competition but 
competition by comparison for the first time 
became an integral part of the electric 
industry. 

Some of the effects of TVA competition 
have been dramatic. For example, it has 
been surprisingly healthy for the companies 
neighboring TVA. Most of these nearby 
Utilities, since the coming of TVA, have re- 
duced their rates more, proportionately, than 
companies in other parts of the country. 
Since that time their common stock earn- 
ings have increased more than twice as fast 
as the national average. The index of earn- 
ings is up almost 1,200 percent over the 
1937-39 average among the companies con- 
tiguous to TVA, compared with an increase 
of less than 500 percent among all class A 
and B utilities, 

Obviously, stockholders as well as con- 
Sumers have benefited from nearness to TVA. 

Another dramatic example is in the con- 
tribution of TVA to the strength and flexi- 
bility of the Nation's defenses in two great 
wars. During the Korean war, when the 
World faced its first threat of widespread 
Atomic destruction, the United States 
Undertook a vast increase in its atomic de- 
Tenses. The World War II atomic defense 
Plant at Onk Ridge, Tenn., served by TVA 
Was greatly enlarged and a new one of simi- 
lar size was built near Paducah, Ky. The 
Story of how the AEC obtained low-cost 
Power from private sources for the Paducah 
Plant is most interesting, but too long for 
this discussion. In effect, AEC said to the 
Companies, "Isn't there any way that private 
industry can produce electricity for us as 
cheaply as TVA?” ‘They found that they 
could, and power was furnished to AEC, al- 
Most as cheaply as from TVA, and well 
Under customary industrial rates. 

Here was the TVA yardstick in action. 
TVA power was at hand as a basis for com- 
Parison. And here is the result: Since 1954 
AEC has bought an average of 22 billion 
kilowatt-hours a year from these private 
corporations, the equivalent of the annual 
Consumption of the metropolitan area of New 
York City. Assuming that their rate was 
lower by a mill—a tenth of a cent—per 
kilowatt-hour than otherwise might have 
Obtained, the savings amount to $22 million 
A year or $220 million over the 10-year span. 
Add to thie-the saving, similarly computed, 
On a somewhat larger amount of power fur- 
nished by TVA to AEC and you have a total 
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saving of’almost a half billion dollars—more 
than the power Investment in all of TVA’s 
dams. 

v 


The attacks on TVA and its power opera- 
tions have a significance, however, that goes 
deeper than mere operating facts, deeper 
than the economic implications. They limit 
and stultify our ideas of freedom and our 
traditions of individual enterprise. 

Historically, American business enterprise 
has not been confined to corporate enter- 
prise, or to investor-owned enterprise. One 
of the great strengths of the U.S. system has 
been the fact that the people have had the 
freedom to exercise ingenuity and initiative 
in devising methods of working together to 
provide goods and services in ways which 
better suit their wants and needs. Mutual 
insurance organizations are more than 200 
years old and Benjamin Franklin helped 
found the first one. For over a century and 
a half American farmers have been forming 
cooperatives to process and market their 
products and to purchase their supplies. 
Grocers, druggists, and hardware dealers have 
formed retail-owned wholesale organizations. 

Throughout this history our people have 
used thelr governmental institutions to 
achieve similar goals. Public highways have 
supplanted private toll roads and public 
bridges have taken the place of private fer- 
ries. Hundreds of cities operate their own 
water systems, collect their own garbage, and 
operate citywide transportation systems. 
Wisconsin and Massachusetts have State- 
owned life insurance. North Dakota has a 
State-owned mill and elevator. New York 
and New Jersey have established the huge 
New York Port Authority engaged in a vast 
program of public service projects. 

In the electric industry, public ownership 
has also had a long and disi his- 
tory. The entire State of Nebraska is served 
by public power systems. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has produced and marketed elec- 
tricity for over half a century—since the 
completion of Roosevelt Dam on the Salt 
River in Arizona in 1907. All of these elec- 
tric power activities, whether conducted by 
cities, States, or the Federal Government, 
have been approved in specific and definite 
terms by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

In short, public power enterprise is thor- 
oughly imbedded in the traditions and law 
of this country. To characterize it as in any 
way alien or foreign to basic American tra- 
ditions is a travesty of history and a dis- 
service to the American people. 

In our Nation, freedom of business enter- 
prise includes service enterprise in the con- 
sumer interest as well as profit enterprise 
in the private interest. The TVA power 
system works and operates within the finest 
ideals of service to consumers compatible 
with sound financial practices. It is the 
fair competitor, the competitor with the open 
book, for all to examine, for all to compare, 
and from which all may learn. In the inter- 
est of the Nation and its economic and busi- 
ness freedom, TVA will continue to operate 
in this tradition, aware that it has the con- 
fidence and approval of the American 
people. 


Bernard M. Baruch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Bernard M. 


Baruch is one of the greatest South 
Carolinians and one of the greatest 
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Americans of all time. Mr. Baruch, by 
his close association with every Amer- 
ican President since Woodrow Wilson, 
and Members of Congress, has influenced 
the destiny of this Nation and indeed 
the free world. 

Mr. Baruch, and we in South Caro- 
lina are proud of it, epitomizes more than 
anyone of our time the true southern 
gentleman—courteous and gracious in 
manner, erect, dignified and distin- 
guished in physical appearance, keen in 
mind and truly a financial genius in both 
private and public finance. 

South Carolina and the Nation pause 
to pay Mr. Baruch homage today on his 
94th birthday. My people join me and 
my family in wishing him many more 
happy birthdays and always the best. 

Mr. Speaker, I noticed in the Post this 
morning a word of wisdom beneath his 
picture: 

We stand at a fork in the road of history; 
one path leads to destruction, the other to a 
bright, new future, 


Politics of Change in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. DENT, Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress of the United States finds itself 
enmeshed in the future of Latin America 
in a greater degree than at any other 
period of our history. 

What happens in these Latin American 
countries must have its repercussions and 
influences here in the United States, 

I believe we will better understand the 
significance of the change that is slowly 
but surely taking place in this area of 
common concern and interest, if we will 
take time to read the excellent book on 
the subject of Latin American politics 
and change edited by Joseph Maier and 
Richard W. Weatherhead. 

At this time I will appreciate the at- 
tention of the House to these lines from 
the preface: 

‘The result of this collective effort, we hope, 
will be to stimulate new thoughts and to 
encourage new perspectives on the difficult 
and complex universe that is Latin America. 


Mr. Speaker I ask the indulgence of 
the House to present the introduction to 
“Politics of Change in Latin America.” 
INTRODUCTION: “POLITICS OF CHANGE IN LATIN 

America” 


Latin Afherica is a society living under 
the stress of change. Everywhere the new 
is challenging the old. The 20th century 
has caused conflict within the traditional 
19th century molds, ‘The sweep of change is 
relentless, and change is the mark of the 
time in Latin America. 

‘The response to this change will determine 
the character of the new society as it emerges 
today and tomorrow. We can no longer af- 
ford to view this change as a simple contest 
between democratic and totalitarian forms 
of life and government, Whether fortunate- 
ly or unfortunately, we are the witnesses of & 
deep transformation in every single Institu- 
tion of traditional society. 
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‘The impact of change has permanently 
ended Latin America's isolation from the 
forces at work in the world today. The 19th 
century preserved and prolonged the colonial 
substance of Latin American society and 
merely gave it a democratic dressing and a 
republican facade. The old was continued in 
different garb. The modern state only ap- 
peared to exist; the reality was something 
else. ‘The colonial legacy, the imperial, hier- 
archial, and aristocratic ways persisted, in 
spite of all the sealous attempts at reform 
and in spite of all the civil wars. Even the 
great shock of independence (1808-24) was 
not enough to uproot the old order and im- 
plant a new one. ‘The revolutionary concepts 
of the late 18th century were new to Latin 
America, Just as they were to the United 
States and France; but in the latter they 
germinated with the people and had founda- 
tions in popular assemblies, while in the 
old Spanish colonies they became the civil 
protestations of an educated, well-placed 
elite. ‘The people's demands sometimes 
found articulation, but seldom were they 
truly fulfilied, 

In the 19th century, Latin America’s place 
in the world was one of isolation. Today, 
change has brought this area to the fore- 
front of our worldwide preoccupation, and 
we can no longer speak of it as outside the 
mainstream of thought and change in the 
‘Western World. ‘The last century was one of 
appearance; ours is one of reality, Our 
world {s a dificult one to live in because It 
has grown terribly complex. And complex- 
ity 1s augmented, exacerbated, by the steady 
pressures brought forth by change. 

Despite all the turmoil, bloodshed, pro- 
nunciamtentos, golpes de estado, and a be- 
wildering succession of idealistic constitu- 
tlons in Latin American countries, no pro- 
found change was registered anywhere dur- 
ing the 19th century. After Simón Bolívar's 
death in 1830, Latin America returned to 
the traditional manner of life under the vig- 
orous, individualistic rule of the caudillos, 
a brand of bastard kings—that is, rulers 
who had no patents of legitimacy and no 
sanctions in tradition, Their way was force 
and violence. But they kept society orderly 
and resistant to social change of any nature, 
‘The rule of the caudillo was no more than 
a political backwash of the colonial period. 
For Latin America, the 19th century was the 
twilight of the Middle Ages, the waning of 
feudal customs, the debilitation of the co- 
Tonia? legacy, 

The industrial revolution, which began in 
Western Europe in the 16th century and 
spread rapidly across the Atlantic to the 
eastern seaboard of the United States, 1s only 
in our time significantly touching Latin 
American societies. Latin American econ- 
omies have been characterized by a persist- 
ent mercantilism that lasted beyond the end 
of World War I, and in some places even 
beyond the great depression of the 1930's, 
‘Their economic growth depended upon the 
dynamism of foreign national economy. 
Capitalists came to Latin America to 
exploit. ‘Their concern was not to develop or 
aid these countries—as it is ours today—but 
rather to use them for their own pur- 
poses and profits. Monopolistic tendencies, 
Whether foreign or national, were logical 
consequences of the mercantile outlook. 
‘The landholding systems—the hacienda, the 
hato, the estancia, or the fazenda—were both 
feudal and exclusive in their effect. Agri- 
culture was landlocked by what seemed to 
be a perpetual system of latifundia—large 
tracts of land or selgniories, where men 
played the part of medieval lords, and re- 
garded their dependents as economic serfs or 
household chattels. ‘The extractive-expor- 
tive arrangement of subsoll minerals tied the 
internal economies of Latin America to the 
vicissitudes of the world market. 

‘The changes of this century have undone 
the apparent economic permanence of the 
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last. The cries for social justice, the per- 
sistent demands of more vocal labor unions, 
the slow but sure development of respon- 
sible political parties, the dogma of class 
warfare, the whirlwind growth of cities where 
only villages had stood, the new communica- 
tions that bring the tangible accomplish- 
ments of the middle class in other Western 
countries to the movie and television screens, 
and the unholy injustice of poverty and 
wealth in the shameless. juxtaposition—all 
those are factors that have undermined the 
economic and social status quo of 1900. The 
economies have been challenged by change, 
just as the states have been upset by it. 

By the “traditional order of things" we 
mean the persistence of the colonial legacy, 
however modified or disguised by the mere 
trappings of reform. We mean, specifically, 
the vestiges of feudalism. ‘The system of 
landholding and its exploitation through 
poonage are the outgrowths of medieval prac- 
tices in Spain and Portugal. The encomienda 
ls the historical antecedent of the hacienda, 
Just as the encomendero ts of the hacendado, 
The large estate (the latifundium) does not 
participate in the monetary economy of the 
nation. It is sometimes autarchio, some- 
times It provides no more than a subalstence 
economy, and it 1s generally inefficient; in- 
stead of allowing the development of national 
unity, it frustrates the growth of the state 
by spawning a patchwork of principalities, 

Political life in Latin America is always 
handicapped by the personalist tradition, un- 
questioning loyalty to the person of the 
leader rather than to the Jaw of the republic. 
The Jefe politico, the local boss, is in the 
continuous line of the colonial figures, the 
cacique and the corregidor. The jefe máximo 
of this century and the caudillo of the last 
are throwbacks to the conquistador: All have 
seized authority without regard to scruple 
and have retained it by stealth and strength. 
‘The military caste is too often the final arbi- 
ter of constitutional processes, and a military 
career too surely leads to political power. 
Rivalries among military services and cliques 
within each service lead to incessant plot- 
ting, counterplotting, and periodic revolts, 
contributing yet another element of tension 
to the unstable political scene. It Is the 
unsheathed sword of the soldier and not the 
secret ballot of the citizen that all too fre- 
quently decides the outcome of an election, 
And even when legality appears strong and 
the deputies are in the chamber debating 
the issues before the nation, one must al- 
ways wonder if the soldiers are in their bar- 
racks or in the streets. To be sure, modern 
concepts of popular democracy have in- 
fluenced—or frightened—the military every- 
where, but have the soldiers accepted sub- 
ordination to civilian authority, or are they 
still the truculent guardians of the tradi- 
tional order and the interests of their own 
caste? 

‘The long shadow of the church is still 
upon the land. The history of the 19th cen- 
tury in Latin America is, in effect, the his- 
tory of the bitter contest between church 
and state for absolute supremacy in society. 
But, while the church is the great conserv- 
ing institution, it is the institution most 
receptive to the forces of change.. It has 
none of the brittleness of the latifundia or 
of the political and economic oligarchies. It 
has resisted change in order to insure its 
eminence: It has held great extensions of 
land in the form of entailed estates; it con- 
trols its faithful; it dominates much of the 
educational system; It has formed and still 
maintains alliances with the traditional 
elites; it has masked conditions of poverty 
by giving alms and by extending spiritual 
refuge to the weary in body; and the bril- 
Mance of its architectural splendor has pal- 
Hated without ameliorating the misery of 
the people. Withal, the church is resilient 
and resourceful. It is adjusting to the forces 
of change more rapidly than are the tra- 
ditional elites in Latin America, The Chris- 
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tian Democratie parties are an example of 
this adjustment. Their programs are com- 
mitted to the 20th century, and they are 
not exclusively Catholic. They are mass 
parties and not a secular arm of the ecclesi- 
abtical hierarchy, 

‘The oligarchs of the land and of politics 
have been recalcitrant in accepting the 
change of.this century. The church, on the 
other hand, has recognized {ts legitimacy 
and its urgency, has absorbed it and, in large 
tTieasure, become its advocate, The church, 
from the promulgation of the Rerum Nova- 
rum (1892) to the Mater et Magistra (1961) 
and Pacem in Terris (1963), has taken a firm 
and clear stand for reform leading to social 
Justice. 

The 19th century was a time of isolation 
and stagnation. As a historical experience of 
a people, It parallels the 17th century in the 
colonial period, Both were times of actual 
stasis and quietude, and both followed pro- 
found historical events. ‘The 17th century 
succeeded the tremendous impetus of dis- 
covery, conquest, exploration, and peopling 
of virtually the entire American continent, 
‘Then, splendor in architecture, class and 
caste in social hierarchy, sophistry and scho- 
lasticism in letters and education, and bu- 
Featicracy—empleomania—in Government 
and empire became the overriding concerns 
of all. The 19th century, overlapping World 
War I, followed the great effort of political 
rupture with Spain and Portugal. Political 
ties had been severed with the mother coun- 
try, but the colonial society of the metrop- 
olls remained. ‘The king was gone, but not 
the tendency to monarchy. 

Latin America's Isolation oan be iius- 
trated by another example, The area is 
something like Japan before Perry's ironclad 
ships steamed into Tokyo Bay, bringing the 
impuct of change, the stark confrontation 
of the old with the new, and thereby ending 
the 200-year rule of the Tokugawa. In the 
generation Immediately following the Meiji 
Restoration (1868), Japan feverishly incor- 
porated as much of Western progress as ahe 
could into her own previously feudalistic 
and now suddenly anachronistic inheritance. 
In effect, Japan imposed Western models of 
progress upon her Oriental and medieval so- 
clety and successfully transformed it into a 
powerful industrial state. Just as Japan 
did after the arrival of Perry and the outside 
world in 1853, so Latin America is now ques- 
tioning and attacking the foundations of its 
traditional society. Yesterday's sacrosanct 
has become today’s evil, tomorrow's purga- 
tory. 

In most cases, however, Latin America can- 
not make the wholesale transformation 
carried out so thoroughly by the Japanese. 
Nor is it possible to do now what was nc- 
complished so quickly in the orient in the 
last century. Nor, perhaps, is it advisable. 
Yet, the predicament of resolving the acute 
problems of change is similar in both in- 
stances, The Japanese rulers early in the 
Meiji period realized that, if change is re- 
sisted, the consequence is often a holocaust 
for those currently in power. They faced 
change, the Western presence in their midst, 
by reaching a modus vivendi with it. Re- 
sistance to change may bring on a fatal 
collapse of the social order. Adaptation to 
it and transformation with {t will most likely 
Preserve the useful features and functions of 
traditional society, 

‘The impact of change is seen in the city 
better than anywhere else. The city is the 
very focus of change. It is the catalyst 
between the old and the new in Latin 
America. It dramatizes the old injustices 
and precipitates the coming of the new. The 
city and the machine have brought irre- 
versible change to the surface and the soul 
of Latin America. Poverty is cast into sharp 
relief because of their presence. 

The city is the only place where there is 
Ught in Latin America—in a figurative as 
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well as a literal sense. The traveler appre- 
ciates this as his airplane approaches any of 
the great Latin American cities. Beyond 
them is darkness, the endless stretches of 
land still unilluminated by the progress and 
change of this century, still obscured by the 
traditional medieval order of things. 

‘The city holds out the promise of the 
20th century. It may be artificial, but it 
galvanizes men’s hearts and draws them 
Magnetically to its environs. The middle 
class is metropolitan and trained in a pro- 
fession or a craft. The immigrants move 
from the feudal countryside to the con- 
temporary city for the benefits {t promises, 
but they are frustrated in participating in 
them because they are illiterate, unskilled, 
and uncouth. They are not yet of this 
century. 

‘The city of the 20th century conflicts with 
the siesta, The large metropolis of means 
and misery 1s discipline, progress, and 
tension. It means punctuality and organiza- 
tion. The city is man's response to the idea 
of material progress. It means reliance upon 
functional rather than personal relation- 
ships. The city means the breakdown of the 
traditional, patriarchal family. Functional- 
ism has replaced splendor in the city of our 
time. Feudal splendor has become both 
profligate and anachronistic. 

‘The city has been the birthplace of democ- 
racy. The machine is the means to egali: 
tarian justice. The factory breaks down the 
Superstition and subservience basic to the 
paternalistic framework. The machine de~s 
mands a discipline and rationality of those 
who operate it and direct its uses. The 
factory, to exist, must be efficient and pro- 
ductive. The latifundia can be wasteful and 
dependent upon the caprice and improv! 
dence of the patrón. The city has its laws, 
the countryside its folkways. The capitalist 
in his metropolitan existence has been re- 
Stricted by labor laws, mass agitation and 
demogogic controls, corporate structures, and 
egalitarian codes in general, The land baron, 
the hacendado, is the lord of his domain 
‘There can be no incursion upon his author. 
ity, on his land his fist is absolute, obedience 
to him is total and personal, Only in the 
Cities do the politics of change have their 
Proper habitat, 

Adjustment to radically new situations is 
the essence of the politics of change, The 
new cannot be held off by a blind reference 
to the past. We have cited Japan's experi- 
ence in the last century under the Meiji and 
the Catholic Church's recent stand on polit- 
ical and social reforms as examples of suc- 
cessful response to the imperatives of change. 
‘The measure of any viable institution, or of 
any worthy man for that matter, is the 
capacity to adjust quickly and sensibly to 
the challenges of change. ‘This, basically, is 
the problem of our relations with Latin 
America and the problem of Latin Americans 
themselves in their own societies. The 1m- 
Peratives of change will become the winds 
of revolution unless we and they devise a 
Workable set of policies and politics for our 
changing times. 

In the United States, we will never under- 
Stand the nature of change in Latin America 
Until we come to see it in Latin American 
terms and experience. We must forgo our 
Teady use of extreme alternatives when we 
Speak of this area. We have simplified their 
World beyond recognition by our language of 
absolutes: communism or democracy, free 
enterprise or a state-controlled economy, 
Progress or explosion, evolution or revolution. 
‘There is a kernel of truth in all these tru- 

but no more than a kernel. Latin 
America, no matter what extravagant terms 
We use, will have its own peculiar develop- 
ment. We must learn to recognize the special 
characteristics of this development by the 
sympathetic act of understanding. Latin 
American societies are just now assuming 
their modern form, a form still unclear; they 
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are moving forward with sometimes stunning 
velocity—or regressing with dismaying fre- 
quency. The final outcome of their course 
may not satisfy our cultural preferences or 
our political and economic strategy. But 
before we can influence any of them in any 
way, we must see them as entities different 
from our own society. In a world where dif- 
ference is accepted, change fs no longer a 
dismaying challenge, but a beckoning 
stimulus. 

‘These will be hard ways for us to learn, be- 
cause we are used to the frozen politics of the 
cold war. We may now for the first time be 
moving slowly out of {ts barren shadow. The 
Latin Americans, too, will face unexpected 
hardships and cruel frustrations in their ad- 
justment to change. Recourse to the old will 
be useless or tragic. Resistance to change 
will be fatal. If we in this country must 
abandon our terminology of absolutes, they 
in Latin America must forswear their pan- 
theons of demons. The new generation there 
will have to accept their heritage proudly, 
but dismiss much of its polemic and itlogic. 
‘The tirades against the gringo, the extreme 
suspicion and cunning turned upon most for- 
eigners, and the excessive xenophobia must 
be moderated by new knowledge, new experi- 
ence, new insights. Latin Americans live in 
a world of international interdependence, 80- 
cial responsibility, and advancing technology. 
They face the ordeal of transforming their 
societies from top to bottom, but nationalism. 
need not carry them into the excesses of a 
hate campaign against the United States or 
any other nation. Nationalism awakens a 
people by stirring its patriotic sentiments, by 
calling upon the past to aid the present, and 
it has a thousand wise uses. Nationalism can 
be a tiger, too, and devour those who ride it 
irresponsibly for their own purposes. 

Change confronts the new generation in 
Latin America with an increasingly wide 
world stage, a society in which only respon- 
sible action will repair ancient evils, and 
where modern science 1s fast gnawing away 
the façade and foundation of traditional s0- 
ciety. If their politics of change are flexible 
and responsible, as ours should be, too, the 
middle of the 20th century can be the thresh- 
old of a coming great age in Latin Ameri 
Otherwise, it will be the tragic climax of a 
system that outlived its justification and was 
overwhelmed by the changing heralds of a 


new age. 
Josepx Maren. 
Ruicwagp W. WEATHERHEAD. 
Fort Lauderdale News Article 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the article “Mr, President, Please Ex- 
plain This World We Live In—My Son 
Has Some Questions That I Can't An- 
swer” was first published in the Fort 
Lauderdale News of July 14. Because 
it received such an overwhelming re- 
sponse, it was reprinted on July 28, and 
a copy was sent to me. After reading 
this very thoughtful and well-written 
Piece, I can well understand the reason 
for the response which it received. Since 
its questions are those which trouble 
many of us, I believe it will be of interest 
to all readers of the Recoxp: 
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“Mz. PRESIDENT, PLEASE EXPLAIN THIS WORLD 
We Live In—Mr Son Has SOME QUESTIONS 
THAT I CAN'T ANSWER” 

Dear Mr. PaestpenT: I have a question, Mr, 
President, that takes more of a man than I 
to answer. 

You see, Mr. President, I have a son, an 
avid reader of history and current events and 
in his pursuit to learn about this great coun- 
try of ours he has become confused. 

He has been brought up in the tradition of 
God first, country second, and family third; 
he has been taught the Stars and Stripes is 
a symbol of freedom; that the Fourth of 


played is no indication he's a “square” or 
“some kind of a nut’; that we are a strong, 
free nation, a nation where the majority not 
a minority rules; that we are a republic of 
free enterprise where a man or woman, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed, can rise as 
high as the heavens if he has the ambition 
and if he is willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices; he has been taught that freedom 
and equality are earned, not legislated or 
handed out on a silver platter, 

He has been told of the thousands of 
young Americans who have given their lives 
on bloody battlefields across the globe 60 
that he might enjoy his freedom and that 
someday, when it is needed, he, too, must 
be ready to answer the call of his country. 

‘The heritage of Americanism runs deep in 

body, Mr. President, 
in recalling the winter at 
courage of patriots at the 
Battle of New Orleans; the charge of Teddy 
Juan Hill; the of 


of Bastogne; the raising of the flag at Iwo 
an gallant stand at Pusan in 


By modern standards, I guess this son of 
mine and myself would be labeled extrem- 
ists—he loves his country and his flag. And 
next to God, there's no man like Uncle Sam. 

But now, Mr. President, the boy can no 
longer accept this fantasy called patriotism. 
The more he reads, researches and studies, 
the more confused he becomes, 

‘The question that has him stymied, Mr. 
President, is “What does the United States 
of America stand for now and where is it 
headed?” 

I cannot answer that question in all fair- 
ness to the boy, Mr. President. 

Am I to tell him we have become a country, 
where miniority groups make the decisions 
at the expense of the majority? 

Am I to tell him we have become a nation 
forced to accept the dictates of mob violence? 

Am I to tell that chains have bound-the 
enterprise system and that a man can no 
longer operate his property, his business as 
he thinks best without government inter- 
vention? 

Am I to tell him “protector of our enemies” 
is rapidly replacing “land of the free, home 
of the brave,” as our national slogan? 

Recalling past administrations’ deeds at 
the Republican National Conyenton sent the 
boy scurrying to his books to attempt to 
find for himself questions and charges made 
for and against the past 25 years of Repub- 
lican and Democrat administrations. 

History shows, Mr, President, that the years 
of Franklin Roosevelt, Harry Truman and 
Dwight Eisenhower, this country won the 
wars but completely capitulated at the peace 
tables. 

‘Then slong came John F. Kennedy, a dy- 
namic youpng man who was going to get this 
country moving again, make it strong, the 
last bastion of democracy. His words were 
strong, Mr. President, but he, like his prede- 
cessors, carried a weak stick. 

Are you going to follow their examples Mr. 
President? I can't speak for you and my son 
wants to know. 
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We are a strong and mighty nation, our 
Representatives in Congress tell us. We are 
unmatched In weapons, our executive branch 
shouts. We are a God-fearing nation, hon- 
ored by laws and traditions of our ancestors, 
the historians write. 

‘Then, if this is true Mr. President, explain 
to my son why we gave away Eastern Europe- 
to the Communists at the Yalta Conference 
undor Mr, Roosevelt; explain to him why we 
fought a half-way war in Korea under Mr. 
‘Truman; why we coddled the Red Chinese, 
allowing them to violate all agreements while 
we stood helplessly claiming “foul” and yet 
did nothing while young American men were 
slaughtered, dying not knowing what they 
were fighting for or why they were fighting. 

How can I explain Mr. Eisenhower turning 
deaf ear on pleas for help from the freedom 
fighters of Hungry during the height of their 
revolt? 

Eisenhower, my son has read, was a great 
leader of World War II and some historians 
even thought a great President, 

But explain to my son, Mr. President, how 
it is that our sworn enemies, the Cammu- 
nists, made more headway and advances dur- 
ing the “golden era” of Eisenhower's 8 years 
than anytime since the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion in thelr campaign for world domina- 
tion, 

Attempt to reason with this boy, Mr. Pres- 
ident, how the State Department allowed 
Communists to gain high positions in the 
foreign diplomacy field. It’s in the history 
books, Mr. President, but it docen’t explain 
why. 

‘Tell this young American why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that after the FBI, the world’s fore- 
most law enforcing agency, had pinpointed 
men of high rank in our Government who 
were Communists or had Communist afli- 
ations that nothing was done to remove these 
cancers imbedded in the working mechanism 
of a free country. 

And explain to this boy that when these 
conspirators were arrested they were even- 
tually freed by decisions handed down by the 


ident, the Supreme Court. 

Since this country was founded, the his- 
torlans relate, the High Court has influenced. 
the branches of the Government with dect- 
sions that aided, not hindered independence 
and respect for human rights and liberties. 

But the sands of time have shifted. And 
with the shift the Constitution of this coun- 
try has become merely a scrap of paper, used 
to twist and squeeze from ink dried long 
ago, interpretations that are not to be found 
in those finely written words. 

‘And since 1954 when Earl Warren. was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of this hallowed Court, 
the record indicates a trend toward anti- 
God, pro-Communist favoritism as a result 
Of the Court's decisions. 

Mr. Warren, particularly, has supported 
the Communist cause in nearly all cases ap- 
pealed to the majestic Court. Yet, this coun- 
try has no recourse to correct what seem- 
ingly appears to be a deficiency in our form 
of representative government, 

But things were going to be better when 
Mr. Kennedy became President, my son had 
read. But did they, Mr. President? We con- 
tinued to help our sworn enemies who prom- 
ised to bury us. We sold them wheat and 
strategic materials, built powerplants be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, sold them jet fighters. 

‘Why, Mr. President, in the past 20 years, 
you couldn't tell a Democratic President 
from a Republican President. 

And Mr, Kennedy, as likeable as he was, 
made enemies by making possible more free- 
dom for the minorities and less freedom for 
the majority. He alienated business, the 
backbone of this free enterprise form of 
government. 

And please explain to this boy, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that at a time when our country need- 
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ed more courage and less profile, we allowed 
the Berlin wail to be built; that we per- 
mitted 1400 young Cuban patriots to go 
ashore at the Bay of Pigs, one eye on the 
enemy and one eye scanning the skies for 
promised air support that never came? 

And tell this young patriot why our State 
Department financed the Castro revolution 
in Cuba when as early as 1948 U.S. officials 
knew he was a Communist when he led the 
Red-inspired revolt in Bogaté, Colombia. 

‘These are things I can't explain to my son, 
Mr. President, I trust that you may have 
the answers. 

History records the progress we have made 
in science, medicine, engineering, and the 
professional arts, but it scems that in gov- 
ernment we have switched from the basic 
concepts this country was founded upon. 

And frankly, Mr. President, I think that 
at this moment, the majority of 190 million 
Americans would rather “fight than switch” 
to communism. 

My son wants to know what he can do for 
his country, Mr. President, There was a 
time when I could tell him but now I can- 
not. 

The only advice I can give him is simple 
and to the point: 

“Pray, my son. Pray that in some way, 
some manner, some miracle, our Nation can 
be restored to what it once was—a nation 
of strong, free, independent, self-sustaining 
people that cannot and will not perish from 
this carth.” 

Sincerely, 
Jack Horb. 


Tke Junior Statesmen of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of this House an outstanding orga- 
nization of young men and women in 
my State. This is the Junior States- 
men of America, a nonpartisan youth 
government movement that has been de- 
veloping strong new citizens since 1934, 
In this year, on the 30th anniversary of 
its founding, it continues to spread re- 
spect and understanding for the Consti- 
tution upon which the Nation itself is 
founded. 

The Junior Statesmen is an organiza- 
tion of high school students that have 
formed their own government, their own 
Junior State, to learn for themselves how 
American democracy works. They have 
dedicated themselves to the proposition 
that politics is an honorable profession, 
not one to be scorned and ignored by 
American citizens. The Junior States- 
men organization is made up totally of 
students—they write their own consti- 
tution, elect their own officers, plan and 
hold their own conventions, take their 
own stands on every issue of the day, and 
determine their own programs. 

The Junior Statesmen of America was 
founded in 1934 by Prof. Ernest Andrew 
Rodgers, in Santa Cruz, Calif. It was 
concelved as a movement of young peo- 
ple, dedicated to the values and purposes 
of American government. Its code es- 
tablished it as nonpartisan, nonsectar- 
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ian, and nonsecret;-open to all students 
who wished to develop their citizenship 
in the best possible way—by forming and 
taking responsibility for their own goy- 
ernment. With full dedication to the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights em- 
bodied in its charter, the organization 
spread rapidly to many California high 
schools. The new Junior Statesmen met 
in their first State convention at the San 
Francisco World’s Fair in 1939. They 
drafted their own constitution, elected 
the first State officers, and embarked on 
their first State project. The movement 
was supported by many educators, gov- 
ernment officials and businessmen, who 
established the Junior Statesmen Foun- 
dation to proyide legal and financial 
backing for the emerging organization. 
Recently, my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from California, the honorable 
Waras Marran, of San Francisco, 
served as the president of the foundation, 
Though the foundation continues to 
maintain full legal responsibility for the 
organization, they have reiterated the 
original position that the government 
and determination of programs should 
be left to the student Junior Statesmen, 
a policy borne out by 30 years of con~ 
scientious effort and excellent results. 
Junior Statesmen leaders meet frequently 
with the foundation, which supervises 
fundraising, employs a full-time field di- 
rector to ald high school chapters, and 
conducts the special Junior Statesmen 
summer school. 

The Junior Statesmen is made up of 
over 70 high school chapters from all 
parts of California, from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco and from Lake Tahoe to 
Santa Barbara. There are two nearly 
established chapters in Washington 
State. In all, over 3,000 students par- 
ticipate in the activities of Junior States- 
men every year. Many are American 
field service exchange students who 
learn for themselves how democracy 
works and what it means, 

The Junior Statesmen have organized 
themselves on three levels: the high 
school chapters, the greater area regions, 
and the State organization. - Every unit 
has its own student-written and student- 
approved constitution. All administra. 
tion at all levels is the job of elected 
student officers. 

Each high school chapter is an inde- 
pendent unit affiliated with the State 
organization. Membership ranges from 
9, in Allegheny High School, the State's 
smallest school with 10 students, to 
nearly 300 at Santa Maria High School, 
Each operates as a school club with open 
membership; each has a faculty adviser 
appointed by the school principal. 
Chapter activities are determined by the 
students; they range from school and 
community service projects to voter 
registration to guest speaker programs 
and panel discussions. They include 
debates, discussion, and the introduction 
of resolutions in a chapter legislative 
session on issues from the income tax to 
reform of county government to a new 
foreign policy to new ideas on civil rights 
and urban problems. They are all non- 
partisan. All proceedings follow parlia- 
mentary procedure, and successful res- 
olutions are often passed on to the higher 
levels of the organization. Chapters cs- 
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tablish new clubs in nearby high schools 
and hold social events, hear candidates 
for office and promote their school. New 
ideas covering every conceivable activity 
related to government, citizenship, and 
Service are put into practice every week 
all over California. 

The regional level of the Junior 
Statesman is an organization of several 
chapters in a general geographical area. 
Regions are governed by assemblies 
made up of chapter members, who elect 
administrative officers from their mem- 
bership. There are four regions: South- 
ern California; Golden Gate, Greater 
San Francisco Bay area; Shasta, north- 
ern California; and Washington State. 

Regions hold conventions at various 
high schools from three to four times a 
year. All planning is done by students— 
Conventions programs include guest 
Speakers, legislative sessions, panel dis- 
cussions, debate contests, recreation, 
dinner and dancing and the presentation 
of awards for outstanding performances 
by individual chapters. Representatives 
of all parts of the political spectrum 
have spoken at Junior Statesmen re- 
gional conventions; members of the 
ACLU, county judges, university profes- 
Bors, Birch Society members, assembly- 
men and Congressmen, State officials 
and political party officers. I myself 
have addressed such a convention and 
found it a rewarding and inspiring ex- 
Perience. Often impromptu question 
Periods follow speeches as the students 
ask their own challenging questions of 
the speakers, When the speeches in- 
volve political affairs, the program is 
balanced to maintain nonpartisanship. 

Each region has its own mayor, speak- 
er of the assembly, treasurer, and clerk, 
as well as many appointed officers, A 
regional newsletter is distributed to all 
Members. Regions serve to spread ideas 
between chapters, and give students a 
chance to test their ideas before larger 
audiences. Many young Junior States- 
men have introduced their own resolu- 
tions, on every conceivable subject, 
backed by painstaking research, to re- 
Bional legislatures. Opposing speakers 
Come prepared as well, as legislation is 
distributed in advance so that the best 
debate is the result. Training in debate, 
clear thinking, the wrestling with com- 
Plex problems, and parliamentary proce- 
ure are some of the benefits of a regional 
legislative session. In addition, many 
Students introduce constitutional amend- 

. Ments to improve their own govern- 
ment—for these Junior Statesmen truly 
Make up and govern their own junior 
state, 

All chapters in California, and for the 
Present, those from Washington as well, 
Make up the State government of the 
Junior Statesmen. The State organiza- 
tion holds two State conventions each 
year; in the State capitol in the fall, 
Mecting in the California Legislative 
chambers, and in the Los Angeles area 
in the spring, when State officers are 
Clected. Last year over 1,200 students 

„Attended the two conventions. Here the 
best legislation from chapters and re- 
Bions was presented to all delegates for 
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debate. Students took such nonparty 
line stands as opposing the wheat sale 


Many 
California State officers have addressed 
State conventions, such as Governors 
Warren and Knight, Attorney General 
Mosk, and others. Last spring former 
President Eisenhower spoke to 500 young 
Junior Statesmen assembled to elect a 
new State government. 

The State government also coordi- 
nates the activities of the greater organi- 
zation, but does not control them; pro- 
vides aid to chapters, distributes ideas 
for programs, and coordinates a State 
project. In the past, this project has 
ranged from political preference polls 
in most California high schools to a 
books-for-Africa drive. The government 
is headed by a student governor, pres- 
ently Dennis Bass, of Mills High School 
in Milbrae, Calif. He heads a staff of 
officers that keeps in constant communi- 
cation with all chapters, edits and pub- 
lishes a newspaper sent monthly to all 
members, collects and disburses dues 
set by the vote of the Junior Statesmen 
themselves, and promotes the expansion 
of Junior Statesmen to other high 
schools. In addition, the students have 
set up their own supreme court to medi- 
ate any disputes that arise between the 
different levels of the organization. By 
fully participating in their own govern- 
ment, the students maintain complete 
responsibility for its actions and pro- 
grams just as they have since 1934. 

Each summer, the Junior Statesmen 
Foundation holds a special summer 
school for outstanding Junior Statesmen 
and other top students recommended by 
high schools that do not have chap- 
ters. This past summer over/110 stu- 
dents attended two month-long sessions 
at Stanford University. Students at- 
tended classes in American govern- 
ment and speech, and met nightly 
to form and exercise their own govern- 
ment. This workshop in self-govern- 
ment is an experience that is not 
matched anywhere else, as students ex- 
periment with a tricameral legislature, 
or a dual presidency, to find a workable 
solution, themselves, to the problems of 
government. This summer, 50 of the 
students attended the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in San Francisco. 
Many students not previously members 
of Junior Statesmen returned home to 
form new chapters. This was the 22d 
year of the summer school. 

I hope I have given a good idea of the 
varied and excellent programs the Jun- 
ior Statesmen, over 3,000 hardworking 
and creative young students, have to of- 
fer the youth of California, Washington, 
and indeed the Nation. The purpose of 
the Junior Statesmen is not to mold Con- 
gressmen, Governors, and Presidents, 
but rather to help develop sound, respon- 
sible, thinking new citizens, with a clear 
understanding of the duties and the free- 
doms in American life. As young Junior 
Statesmen from all parts of California 
meet and work, debating, listening, ex- 
panding their own movement, and put- 
ting their own ideas into practice, this 
purpose is fulfilled. 
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Overloaded Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


or neIcHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning’s newspapers carried a 
story stating that the administration has 
announced a shift in policy with respect 
to the Federal excise tax system, and 
next year will, if returned to office, seek 
to reduce or repeal many of these out- 
moded, discriminatory taxes. The ad- 
ministration is thereby bringing itself 
into agreement with the 1964 Republican 
Party platform. There has been, of 
course, ample opportunity over the last 
4 years, as I have striven to point out 
time and again, to effect such long over- 
due tax reform. Certainly it is an issue 
which deserves bipartisan support, 
especially, I believe, with regard to the 
clear need to reform the burdensome, 
sales-depressing, price-inflating, 10-per- 
cent excise tax on automobiles, the Na- 
tion’s chief source of transportation and 
the acknowledged bellwether for the en- 
tire economy. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues an ex- 
pression of support for the efforts made 
in behalf of auto excise tax relief dur- 
ing the recent hearings held by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which ap- 
peared in the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen 
Patriot on August 15, 1964, entitled, 
“Overloaded Automobiles.” 

The editorial follows: 

Ovextoapep AUTOMOBILES 


It automobiles could do some horn toot- 
ing in their own behalf they might sound 
off on the excise tax imposed on them. This 
overworked conveyance puts in a hard day 
ferrying the average family on an endless cir- 
cult of hops here and there. Work, errands, 
recreation, school, library, and countless 
other pursuits are contingent on the family 
sedan. It hardly can be considered a luxury. 
We rely on it too heavily to regard our car as 
anything but a necessity. 

Yet, the automobile, which takes one of 
the t single shares of the consumer's 
income, is subject to a 10-percent excise tax. 
It comes out of a budget that could stand 
some relief. 

Elimination of the tax has been suggested 
by a spokesman for the automobile industry 
to the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Richard E. Cross, board chairman of Ameri- 
can Motors Corp. and a director of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, said that 
the automobile has the status of a necessity 
in today’s living and that the 10-percent ex- 
cise tax on new cars is an unfair burden on 
consumers. 

He raises a good point. The sprawling 
nature of our modern communities that has 
coupled the leaping progress in building defi- 
nitely puts the car in the category of a neces- 
sity. We're so spread out now that we'd 
be out of commission without a car. In 
many cases two cars are needed, since busy 
schedules mean double duty on transporta- 
tion. 


Another point can be added to Mr. Cross’ 
stress on necessity. The automobile industry 
is deeply rooted in the economy of the Na- 
tion, and tax relief on cars would influence 
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more buying of this product, which would 
spur business, A vast segment of our Na- 
tion's output which is keyed to the gross na- 
tional product, as in the case of car produc- 
tion, would significantly add to prosperity if 
given a stimulant that the consumer can call 
a saving. 

The question of cutting taxes isn’t just 
speculative, President Johnson has held out 
the possibility of another income tax cut 
“before too long.” Addressing the National 
Association of Counties, he said, “If prices 
remain stable, as they have, and prosperity 
continues, as it is, we want to cut some of 
our excise taxes at least—and, before too 
long, to cut income taxes once more,” 

Civilization has moved on wheels since 
man found a way to round out stone and rig 
a cart, The automobile now plays a giant 
role in modern life, adding immensely to 
soclety’s comfort and contributing signifi- 
cantly to progress and economic growth. 

Without the penalty of an excise tax there 
are still greater contributions for the auto- 
mobile to make in our society. 


Standpoint—The Editorial Voice of 
WBBM-TV, Chicago—Endorses Presi- 
dent’s Antipoverty Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr, Speaker, I should 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to- 
day to an excellent editorial presented 
by WBBM-TV in Chicago in support of 
President Johnson's all-out drive against 
poverty in America, 

WBEBM-TV is an affiliate of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. Mr. Clark 
B., George, general manager of WBBM- 
TV, and Mr. Carter Davidson, editorial 
director of this fine television station, 
have performed a most impressive pub- 
lic service by putting President John- 
son's antipoverty program in its proper 
perspective before millions of people in 
the Midwest who hear and see these 
editorials, 

This editorial typifies the profound 
contribution that television and radio 
are today making toward a better un- 
derstanding among Americans of the 
problems confronting their Nation and 
the world. 

The excellent editorial broadcast on 
August 12 and 13 over WBBM-TV in 
Chicago follows: 

PRESIDENT'S ANTIPOvERTY BILL 

One of every seven persons in Cook County 
is living in poverty, according to a yardstick 
established by President Johnson. The rule 
says that any family with an annual income 
of $3,000 or less, or any individual with an 
income of $2,000 or less each year is con- 
sidered poor and thus in tbe frontline 
trenches of the President's war on poverty. 

Congress recently enacted the Economic 
Opportunity Act as the legislation authoriz- 
ing the war. ‘The act establishes the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, with Chicagoan 
R., Sargent Shriver as its Director. Just un- 
der $1 billion was allocated as the initial 
war chest. 

‘The Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago estimates that some 700,000 residents 
of Cook County fall below the so-called pov- 
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erty line in thelr annual incomes, and 
600,000 of them in the city of Chicago itself. 

The war on poverty in Chicago will be 
waged through existing welfare agencies and 
will concentrate on training youths between 
16 and 21 for jobs for which they are not 
now qualified. 

Dr. Deton J. Brooks, Jr., appointed by 
Mayor Daley as coordinator, or fleld general 
in the battle against poverty, estimates the 
city will share in about $20 million of Fed- 
eral funds to be allocated to Illinois and 
that about 15,000 of the city's unemployed 
youths will be the first beneficiaries of on- 
the-job training. 

The whole war on poverty concept has 
been controversial from the first time it was 
mentioned by President Johnson last March. 
Republicans have charged that it is a raw 
bid for votes in an election year, 

Economists have said it is a mere first step 
and will be ineffective in raising the living 
standards of low-income groups. 

It has been called a gigantic step toward 
the welfare state and it has been criticized 
for focusing the world’s attention on short- 
comings in the American free enterprise sys- 
tem, One Swiss newspaper, for instance, 
headlined its story of the President's war on 
poverty speech by asking whether it was "the 
end of the American dream," 

Without dealing with the merits of any of 
the criticisms, since any major legislation is 
controversial in an election year, Standpoint 
believes the Economic Opportunity Act 1s a 
valuable step, although just a beginning one. 

We firmly believe that the fact of eco- 
nomic deprivation in this country—existing 
in the midst of substantial prosperity—can 
best be dealt with privately, The federally 
financed war on poverty has been declared 
simply because it has not been dealt with 
privately. ‘There is no denying that poverty 
does exist in the midst of plenty, but it is 
our hope that the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity—the high command of the war on 
poverty—will be needed only as a triggering 
mechanism. 

In our view, poverty is not a blight which, 
like a smallpox epidemic, can be cured by 
emergency medical measures and, once cured, 
be expected to stay cured. It has to do with 
massive migrations of people improperly as- 
similated into the economic life of the city. 
It has to do with school dropouts, creating 
a work force with inadequate education to 
hold jobs in these specialized times. 

Incidentally, one of every three high school 
sophomores enrolling in Chicago public 
schools this fall can be expected to quit be- 
fore he graduates. The national ratio is 
one out of four, which neatly exhibits the 
magnitude of the problem our own city faces. 

In a sense, the Government's war on pov- 
erty 1s no war at all, merely a battle. The 
total war has to be fought by all of us, on 
all fronts. 


Statement of Hon. Michael A. Feighan 
Before Democratic Platform Committee 
in Support of a New, Fair, and Sound 
Immigration Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


oF 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1964 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
previously granted, I insert in the RECORD 
my statement before the Democratic 
Platform Committee in support of a new, 
fair, and sound immigration bill: 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL L, FEIGHAN 

Mr. Chairman and members of the plat- 
form committee, I am Congresman MICHAEL 
A. FricHAN, I have been privileged to rep- 
resent the people of the 20th District of Ohio 
in Congress for the past 22 years. 

While I am chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Nationality, 
and chairman of the Joint Senate-House 
Committee on Immigration and Nationality 
Policy, I appear today in my individual capac- 
ity as a citizen and Ilfetime member of the 
Democratic Party, 

My remarks will be directed at two planks 
in our platform—immigration and foreign 
policy. 

The population of our Nation as I speak 
to you (2:30 p.m.) is estimated by the Bu- 
reau of the Census to be 192,467,619. Four 
years ago this hour, the count was 181,141,- 
000. Four years from this hour the count 
will be 203,446,000, We are a country well 
settled and well developed. In fact, we are 
by far the most advanced Industrial-tech- 
nical Nation in the history of the world. 
We are not a nation in need of immigration, 
by any test or current international stand- 
ard, Nor are we a country of emigration. 
‘There 1s no need for our people; or any seg- 
ment thereof, to seek admission to other 
less settled or developed lands where there 
might be greater opportunity for the individ- 
ual. Our land abounds with opportunity for 
all who are ambitious and who are prepared 
to make the personal sacrifices which have 
been the price of success in every generation. 

I include the opportunity to prepare for a 
‘useful life as well as the opportunity to use 
fully natural and cultivated talents, apti- 
tudes and skills. This does not by any 
means suggest that we need or are ready for 
what is generally called a restrictive immi- 
gration policy. Quite the contrary is the 
case. What we need is an immigration pol- 
icy tuned to our current domestic needs and 
our international commitments, 

Permit me to share with you these basic 
considerations, upon which that policy must 
be established. 

1. Despite the fact we are no longer a 
country of immigration, we are by far the 
most generous and liberal nation in the world 
so far as the number of immigrants we admit 
each year, The record shows that over the 
past 10 years we have taken in an annual 
average of 300,000 immigrants. Other na- 
tions, generally regarded as countries of im- 
migration, both in this hemisphere and the 
Pacific areas of Australia and New Zealand, 
fall far below that number of immigrant 
admissions. For example, Australia averaged 
102,000, and Canada averaged 90,000 annual 
admissions over the 5-year period, 1959-63. 

2, Of the 300,000 immigrants we have been 
admitting each year only one-third have 
come in under the much disputed national 
origins quota system, Two-thirds have been 
admitted as nonquota immigrants, largely 
from the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

3. Despite our generous and liberal posi- 
tion on the number of annual immigrant 
admissions, it is now clear our present 
method of admissions causes more domestic 
problems than it is resolving. I refer spe- 
ciflcally to the large number of families in 
our Nation, split and separated by war, tyr- 
anny and human upsets, with some members 
living abroad waiting for a quota number 
to Join their loved ones in the United States. 
‘The waiting period in many instances is long 
and trying, difficult if not impossible to Jus- 
‘tify in light of the primary moral value our 
society attaches to the Integrity of the 
family. 

4, Our nonquota immigrant admissions 
from the Western Hemisphere have been on n 
constant rise during the past 10 years. In 
view of the increased mobility of popula- 
tions in our hemisphere, because of the rapid 
and somewhat inexpensive means of trans- 
portation—not to mention the many attrac- 
tions inherent in our national lfe—predict 
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a continuing rise in this number of non- 
Quota immigrant admissions in the years 
ead. 

5. As a technological nation moving at 
breakneck speed into a fully automated so- 
ciety, we are experiencing socioeconomic 
Problems, the solutions for which are yet to 
be found and proved out. I refer not only 
to the problems of unemployment and un- 
der employment, but to the stimulated mo- 
bility of our labor force, the training of 
Workers to meet the technical-scientific de- 
mands of automation, replacement of the 
family farm by the science of industrial 
farming, the concentration of our popula- 
tion into urban centers, just to mention a 
Tew. All these problems and the solutions 
We find to them cannot be separated from 
Our national policy of immigrant admis- 
Sions, For immigrants are above all else, 
People who must find their way to happiness 
in the milieu of our society no less than our 
Rative-born citizens. 

6. Few would disagree with the need for 
Our Nation to maintain its traditions as a 
haven for some of the victims of political 
and religious persecution in many lands 
Across the seas, and more lately those who 
‘have escaped from the Russian fortress in 
the Caribbean. Our record in this respect 
Temains unchallenged. However, it hardly 
befits our rich traditions to admit our fair 
Share of those victims under conditions 
Which attach to their admission the stigma 
of parole, as we are doing at present, Refu- 
Bees whom we admit should enter as all 
other ts do—with no Singer of sus- 
Picton or trial pointed at thi ‘They fled 
Or escaped from communism because the 
hand of the Russian jailer was about to rest 
On their shoulders. When they come here 
they want to forget their nightmare of ex- 
perience in the police state. We should 
exemplify only freedom, justice, and the dig- 
nity of the individual in the reception we 
accord them. 

It is apparent, therefore, that a modern- 
day immigration policy involves finding 
Answers to these questions: 

1, How many immigrants shall we admit 
ench year, based upon our ability to absorb 
them at this stage of our national develop- 
ment? 

2. What shall be the criteria for selecting 

ts for admission, within the ceiling 
ot absorbability? 

3. Shall we continue the practice of non- 
Quota immigration for the Western Hemi- 
Sphere, or shall we subject that practice to 
the same critical analysis as has been given 
to the national origins quota system? 

4. Have we reached a point in our national 
evelopment which requires a worldwide 
Quota system governed by a realistic assess- 
Ment of our domestic needs with a reasonable 
flexibility to support our international com- 
Mmitments? 

5. What are to be the respective roles of 
‘the executive branch of the Government and 
Of Congress in any radically revised program 
Of immigrant admissions, in light of the con- 
Stitutional responsibilities fixed upon Con- 
Bress for regulating immigration into the 
United States? 

It should be equally apparent that the an- 
Swers to these basic questions will not be 
found in leveling a spirited attack upon the 
Rational origins quota system which is but 
One element of the total problem. That 
Would be an easy, cheap, and somewhat tar- 
Dished approach which escapes facing up to 
& national problem in its total reality. 

Since Congress carries the responsibility of 
Tegulating immigration into the United 
States, it 1s the corresponding duty of Con- 
Bress to establish policy and the supporting 
laws which give life to that policy. Con- 
Brees has provided the legal mechanism to 
establish immigration policy through the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Policy. It is the respon- 
Sibility of Congress to meet the issues which 
T have raised, to find solutions to the prob- 
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Jems I have outlined and to legislate au- 
thority for carrying out an immigration 
policy that meets our national needs, 

Let me quote President Johnson on this 
score, from his remarks at an immigration 
conference last January 11: “I would hope 
that we would do nothing hasty and make- 
shift, but I hope that we would apply the 
tests that I have outlined and the standards 
that I have suggested, doing unto others as 
you would have them do unto you, and ask- 
ing them whst contribution they could make 
to their country, and asking yourselves how 
you would feel if some of your very special 
members of your family were involved and 
were facing what now appears to be almost 
insurmountable obstacles.” 

To meet the immediate needs reflected in 
the quoted statement made by President 
Johnson, I have introduced a bill, H.R. 12305, 
which is now pending in Congress. Enact- 
ment of that legislation would relieve the 
problem of separated families, provide for 
Skills needed to stimulate our economy which 
are now in short supply, and rem the 
stigma of parole from the refugees we admit, 
over a 2-year trial period. ‘This would pro- 
vide a remedy for our most pressing prob- 
lems while Congress hammers out a modern, 
all-inclusive immigration- policy. 

I respectfully recommend that the immi- 
gration plank in our 1964 platform call upon 
the Congress to undertake forthwith a full 
scale review and analysis of all the factors 
which must be taken into account, includ- 
ing those which I have outlined, in establish- 
ing an immigration policy which befits our 
present needs and obligations and to enact 
legislation in support of that new policy. 
‘This course of action would reject both 
hasty and makeshift response to an urgent 
national problem. 

Finally, our immigration program should 
be stripped clean of all requirements or pro- 
cedures which breed human misery or en- 
courage exploitation of those who are caught 
in the heartless vise of inequity. Our new 
immigration law should be written in the 
spirit of simple justice, readily understand- , 
able to those who seek its benefits or pro- 
tection and consistent with a sound policy 
for which Congress much accept full re- 
sponsibility, 

What I have proposed is directed at those 
precise objectives. 


Wool Imports—Broken Promises and 
Another Closing 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the debate on the beef import bill on 
‘August 18, ConcRESstowAL Recorp, House, 
page 19494, I referred to the plight of the 
wool manufacturing industry. I pointed 
out that it seemed strange that beef in- 
terests were getting relief—whether real 
or imagined is not yet known—at the 
same time that solemn promises for relief 
made by the Democratic administration 
to the wool manufacturers remained 
broken. 

The plight of the wool manufacturing 
industry is a particularly poignant one 
for the reason that it has repeatedly had 
solemn promises from the administra- 
tion for help similar to that promised 
and given to cotton. That the plight of 
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the wool manufacturing industry is not 
a figment of the imagination is proved 
once again, I regret to say, by the recent 
closing of the Farnsworth Mill at Lis- 
bon Falls, Maine. A constituent of mine 
has called to my attention the interest- 
ing commentary appearing in the En- 
terprise of Lisbon Falls, Maine, which I 
insert at this point in the RECORD. 

FARNSWORTH Backcrounp—Pourrics Part oF 

‘Sap Storr 
(By Preston Gurney) 

‘The thing that couldn't happen, did. The 
Farnsworth Mill settled comfortably in the 
Sabattus Valley at Lisbon Center, had been 
weaving {ts beautiful fabrics ever since 
Deering Milliken began. The oldest mill to 
make up the combination that is ranked so 
high in American business, the Farnsworth 
‘was local, busy, and continuous. 

Then, a bolt from the blue to complacent 
citizens of a secure industrial community, 
the news came, 

Why? 

‘The story was really told in the statement 
read by the mill manager, J. V. Roberts, 
lately come here to try to salvage the un- 
profitable plant. For 8 years in a row, Farns- 
worth had lost money. Not small money but 
some $2,700,000—at least twice its annual 
Payroll to 300 local people, 

Only those communities that have suf- 
fered such dismal news can appreciate how 
Lisbon felt. It was a stunning blow, 

But the real story behind this somber news 
is not local. It is far more than local—it is 
State, national and international. 

THE CRUX 

There is one paragraph every person in 
Lisbon, and in the State, should read. It 
is in the statement of J. A, Meehan, company 
‘woolen manager, who gives the reasons why 
Farnsworth made this decision. He says: 

“Throughout this period it had been hoped 
that the Government would take some effec- 
tive action to correct the situation whereby 
woolen cloth manufactured out of waste and 
shoddy can be brought into the United States 
labeled new wool when U.S. labeling law 
requires that in this country only those 
fabrics made out of new wool may be labeled. 
as such, This large and unfair raw material 
advantage which foreign competitors have, 
along with the growing volume of imports of 
fabrics made at very low labor rates in Italy 
and foreign countries, has caused the closing 
of many American woolen mills in the past 
few years, and the management of Farns- 
worth has reluctantly come to the conclu- 
sion that its operation must be liquidated 
to prevent further large losses.” 

smery 

‘This means simply that the policy of our 
Government in Washington is such that 
woolen fabrics cannot be made at Lisbon 
Center, Maine. 

Politically, this has tremendous meaning 
to us. The International Trade Agreements 
Act of 1962, pushed for vigorously by the 
Kennedy administration, may possibly be 
remembered during the time it had all its 
agitation, Nobody then realized, of course, 
that it would help put the Farnsworth Mill 
out of business—but almost every business- 
man in the United States knew it would. 
Gov. John H. Reed, of Maine, implored by 
businessmen and industrialists to take a firm 
stand on those portions of the bill that 
would harm Maine industry, finally sub- 
mitted a mild report which, as far as effect 
went, did nothing to aid Maine, 

Senator Eomunp S. Muski voted for the 
Dill. In fact, he was currently busy with 
window-dressing tactics which tended to ob- 
soure the true meanings of the bill, and led 
many to believe that the warnings of indus- 
‘try were hysterical. 
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It is interesting to recall that Senator 
Mancarer Cmase Smrrm, back in 1958, was 
the only New England Senator to vote for 
what they called the peril point amendment. 
This was an amendment to trade bills which 
provided that when an American industry 
reached the point of peril, the trade agree- 
ments could be relaxed to protect it. This 
amendment has never passed, although in 
one term it came within a few votes of pass- 
ing—and Senator Musmie voted against it. 

COULD HAVE 


The peril point amendment might not 
have saved Farnsworth because of interven- 
ing legislation, but it certainly would have 
helped. One of the strongest supporters of 
the peril point theory was the late Senator 
Owen Brewster, who foretold in his time 
that failure to pass it would cost Maine a 
good part of its Industry, 

Subject to these whims and caprices of 
modern government, the Farnsworth bravely 
continued to operate 8 years without a prof- 
It—indeed, with a loss. But the strain of 
almost $3 million was too much. The point 
of peril came, and’ was overcoming. 

‘The Farnsworth Mill, as Manager Meehan 
puts it, is the Victim of U.S. incompetency 
in Washington, and until the Government 
relaxes its sweet talk to foreign competitors, 
and begins a tight control of unfair practices 
there is not likely to be any salvation for 
Maine and her industry, 

‘The fact that Farnsworth has closed is one 
thing; the reason why it has closed is an- 
other. Will the voters of Maine be able to 
see through those candidates and officials 
who are bent on destroying us—or will they 
not? 

Never was a potent message so eloquently 
spoken—the Parnsworth has closed, 


FARNSWORTH MILL, Lisson CENTER, MAINE 

The directors of Deering Milliken, Inc., 
announce with regret that they have con- 
cluded they have no alternative but to dis- 
continue operations at the Farnsworth Mill, 
Libson Center, Maine. 

‘This has been a most difficult decision to 
make, because Farnsworth was the first plant 
in what is now Deering Milliken, Inc. The 
company tried, without success, to make a 
profit in this operation, but has been faced 
with losses for 8 years in a row, amounting 
to a total of $2,700,000. 

‘Throughout this period it had been hoped 
that the Government would take some effec- 
tive action to correct the situation whereby 
woolen cloth manufactured out of waste 
and shoddy can be brought into the United 
States labeled “new wool,” when U.S. label- 
ing law requires that in this country only 
those fabrics made out of new wool may be 
labeled as such. 

This large and unfair raw material ad- 
vantage which foreign competitors have, 
along with the growing volume of imports 
of fabrics made at very low labor rates in 
Italy and other foreign countries, has caused 
the closing of many American woolen milis 
in the past few years, and the management 
of Farnsworth has reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that its operation also must be 
Uquidated to prevent further large losses. 

‘This decision has been particularly difi- 
cult to make because of the longtime loyal- 
ty and cooperation of all those who have 
worked in the mill. It has been largely be- 
cause of this loyalty and cooperation that the 
management has carried on so long in the 
face of adverse financial results, hoping 
against hope that the situation could be 
reversed. 

Every attempt will be made to help those 
who are now employed to find work else- 
where, 

J, A. MEEHAN, 
General Manager, 
Woolen Manufacturing Division, Deer- 
ing Milliken, Ine. 
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We Need To Know Where We're Headed 
in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
despite the recent decisive response taken 
in the Battle of Tonkin Gulf, U.S. policy 
in southeast Asia remains unclear, with- 
out a tangible objective or a coherent 
overall strategy. It is evident that the 
pursuit of diametrically opposed policies 
in the same area of the world, one of 
neutralism in Laos and one of unyielding 
anticommunism in South Vietnam, does 
not contribute to the success of either 
policy. It is equally certain that 
“Troika-Neutralism,” as a “solution” to 
escalating cold war tensions stands re- 
vealed as a device suited only to the 
spread of Communist infiltration and 
subversion. 

The basic dilemmas of our policy in 
southeast Asia have not been faced. In- 
stead as a refuge from these nagging 
realities, we are offered a series of tran- 
quilizers, a succession of self-surviving 
reappraisals, each boasting the certainty 
of total victory, though we are assured 
that for the present we are doing ex- 
traordinarily well just to hold our own. 

The increasingly aggressive actions of 
the Communists should be ample warn- 
ing to anyone that the time for “mud- 
dling through” has all but run out. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to make available to 
my colleagues a particularly well written 
editorial appearing in the Flint (Mich.) 
Journal on August 12, 1964, entitled “We 
Need To Know Where We're Headed in 
Asia.” 

We Nero To Know WHERE WE'RE HEADED IN 
ASIA 

British newspapers, according to the Brit- 
ish Information Services, were almost unani- 
mous in supporting the United States in its 
attack on North Vietnam's coastal military 
installations in retaliation for attacks on 
American ships on the high seas. 

But an undercurrent of fear was easily de- 
tectable in the British press comments on 
the action. 

‘The fear seemed to stem from the lack of 
an announced goal for Vietnam by the United 
States. Where are we headed, the British 
editors asked over and over. 

It is a question many Americans also are 


asking. 

From predictions of a “long, dirty war” in 
southeast Asia, Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara not long ago forecast the stabili- 
zation of the Vietnam situation and an 
American withdrawal in 1965. 

‘That forecast is clearly unreasonable now. 

Our strategy and tactics in South Vietnam 
have been as inconsistent as our forecasts 
during the course of the struggle. We tried 
and abandoned a number of ideas, each 
hailed in its turn as the ultimate solution 
to the problem. 

We cannot reasonably expect to succeed at. 
anything unless we set a goal for ourselves 
at the outset. What do we want to accom- 
plish in Vietnam? Do we want total victory 
over the Communists and reunification of 
North and South Vietnam under a demo- 
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cratie government? . This, of course, would 
be the ideal eventuality, but we already have 
accepted the partition of Vietnam as we ac- 
cepted the partition of Korea and to repudi- 
ate that international agreement is out of 
the question. 

Or do we want simply to “contain” the 
Communists, to boot them out of South 
Vietnam and keep them in North Vietnam? 
This is a more logical military objective and 
a political objective clearly within the frame- 
work of existing International agreements. 

This is no Korea. There Is no battlefront. 
There is no isolation of opposing forces such 
as existed on the Korean peninsula. There 
are neighboring nations of varying degrees 
of friendliness toward us and there is a fluid 
and volatile situation in Vietnam's immedi- 
ate neighbor to the east, Laos, 

Even if we manage to whip the Communist 
rebels and stablize South Vietnam, how long 
will it be before they turn Laos into a caldron 
and rekindle the guerrilla warfare in both 
Laos and South Vietnam? 

Or do we want to make military action in 
South Vietnam so expensive for the Com- 
munists that they will be willing to sit down 
at the bargaining table and negotiate a ren- 
sonable peace? What reasonable peace can 
we negotiate if this is the goal? We have 
gone about as far as we can go without giv- 
ing up most of southeast Asia. 

We agree to the “neutralization” of Laos, an 
agreement that may soon come apart at the 
seams. We agreed to the partition of Viet- 
nam. We are merely tolerating an unstable 
regime in Cambodia, next door to South Viet- 
nam, because it is about the best we can hope 
for without enduring the humiliation of an- 
other Communist victory. 

Or are we simply holding on In South 
Vietnam just because we can’t afford to give 
up anything more to the Communists in 
southeast Asia? Do we really have a clear, 
attainable objective in Vietnam or are we 
fighting just because we must? 

Eventually, we must decide what we want 
in southeast Asia, and the sooner we make 
that decision the better off we'll be. It 
would be nice to think we could score a clear 
victory over the Communists in that area and 
end the constant outbreaks of new crises. 

It would be nice if we could be sure that a 
negotiated settlement could be reached with 
the Communists and it would be even nicer 
if we believe we could then rest assured that 
the agreement would be honored, 

‘There is a sneaking suspicion that the best- 
we can hope for is a standoff similar to the 
one we reached in Korea. The Communists 
took a licking from us there, but It was ex- 
pensive in terms of American lives and we 
gained what may be only a long but nonethe- 
less temporary peace. 

Whatever our objective, the time has come 
to bend to the task and get it done, then do 
Whatever ls necessary to maintain our posi- 

ion. 

And perhaps most important of all, let's 
give the American people the truth about 
the situation. Is it good, bad or indifferent? 
Can we win? If so, what can we win? If 
we can’t, what are we fighting for? How 
much of a victory is possible? What will it 
take to accomplish it? If defeat is inevita- 
ble, how much can we hope to salvage by 
giving up now and what can we gain by 
continuing the fight? 

‘The American people—and the people of 
the world—need some plain talk, some real 
truth, from our leaders now. The people 
have demonstrated their willingness to do 
what needs to be done. They have united 
behind President Johnson almost without ex- 
ception in his action against North Vietnam. 

Now they need to be told where we're go- 
ing and how we plan to get there. 
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Space Program and War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
the subject of our multimillion-dollar 
space program, of which I have spoken 
earlier today, I point out that an edito- 
rial contrasting our domestic expendi- 
tures on poverty with our expenditures 
on the space program appeared in the 
East Oregonian for August 11, 1964. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Was on POVERTY FIRST 

‘Two important events of recent days were 
widely separated geographically but seem to 
us to haye an unmistakable relationship 
which requires close examination. 

After 12 failures since 1958 to take photo- 
graphs of the moon, Ranger 7 made it and 
took 4,316 photographs which will keep sci- 
entists busy for 3 or 4 years, The Ranger 7 
shot cost $28 million. 

President Johnson sald that the success of 
Ranger 7 encouraged him and others who 
want to put men on the moon to rededicate 
themselves to the program. Nobody has ac- 
curately estimated how much the program 
will cost but Mr. Johnson has spoken of the 
expenditure of billions. 

Last Friday the House (the Senate had 
already acted) approved President Johnson's 
war on poverty program with a beginning 
appropriation of $947,500,000. The program 
commits the Federal Government to a broad 

* course of action aimed at helping idle youths 
and low-income families earn thelr way off 
relief. 

‘The successful flight of Ranger 7 was ap- 
plauded throughout the world, even by Ni- 
kita Khrushchev, and rightly so. We felt 
the sense of pride that came to many Amer- 
jeans. But we continue to have serious 
doubts as to justification for spending bil- 
lions to put a man on the moon. 

Four years ago in Washington at a meeting 
of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors we heard some of the Nation's most dis- 
tinguished scientists dicuss many facets of 
the exploration of space. We heard some 
speak convincingly of what could be learned 
from a voyage to the moon. We heard others 
say that knowing how to get there was 
enough; that we could explore more profit- 
ably in other ways. 

‘A year later we heard Mr. Johnson speak 
at an ASNE meeting in New Orleans of the 
great benefits that would accrue to the Na- 
tion from the space program and he empha- 
sized, aboye all else, the importance of get- 
ting to the moon. 

His enthusiasm has not dimmed and ours 
has failed to develop. 

We are resigned to a space program that 
will be immensely expensive. Tt is necessary 
because there are areas of space exploration 
in which the United States must be competi- 
tive with the Communists. But we think 
dollars must be spent for solid knowledge 
and not to assuage national pride. ‘The Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev discussions of the possibil- 
ity that the scientists of their two nations 
might share in several. phases of space ex- 
ploration should be reexamined. 

Our reluctance to get into a space program 
Tor which there apparently fs no ceiling on 
expenditures goes directly to the launching 


of the war on poverty. If that war is to be 
conducted effectively it will cost a great 
amount of money. ‘That first appropriation 
will be only enough for a good start. There 
is so much to do. People must be taken 
out of environments that breed poverty so 
that the next generation will haye a chance 
to become useful, and that will be only a 
beginning. 

In recent weeks we have seen so clearly 
in the rioting in the Negro ghettos the 
results of years and years of deprivation. 
Many white people are living in conditions 
that offer no more promise to their children. 
Thousands of Negroes and whites who are 
not useful want to be. The Nation has a 
duty to them and to itself to give them a 
chance. They are costing the Nation un- 
told millions every year, but the dollars spent 
on them are not improving anything. They 
are not even holding the line. 

We are not sure that this Nation is so 
rich that it can do all that its President and 
Congress would like it to. The Nation has 
and must continue to spend enough to 
properly arm itself in this nuclear age. ‘That 
must come first. But after that there must 
be very careful weighing of causes and ef- 
fects, the consequences of doing or not do- 
ing. 

It is our judgment that there are some 
tasks at home that absolutely must be ac- 
complished because in the end it will cost 
more if we do not do them. The war on 
poverty is one of those tasks. And when 
that is done we can think of some other 
programs that come ahead of puting a man 
on the moon. But first let's win the war on 
Poverty. By all odds that is first. 


Texas and Peru: Partners for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, a group 
of distinguished Texans are now in Peru 
as the vanguard of our partners-for- 
progress program established under the 
Alliance for Progress. 

This eight-member team is abroad to 
select projects to be carried out under 
the auspices of Texas cities, schools, 
churches, and clubs. This partnership 
is designed to help our friends in Peru 
to help themselves, and we in Texas are 
extremely proud of our part in this pro- 
gram. It is with pleasure that I call the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
to an article describing our partnership 
program from the Houston Post of 
August 9, 1964. 

I sincerely hope that every city, State, 
and civic-minded organization in our 
country can join in this program. 

The article follows: 

‘TEXANS, PERUVIANS ORGANIZE PARTNERS FOR 
‘PROGRESS TEAM 
(By Grace Halsell) 

WasHINcToN.—A group of Texans wants 
to put the Alliancé for Progress on a more 
personal basis. 

‘They have formed a Texas-Peru partners- 
for-progress team which will encourage 
people in Texas to learn more about Peru, 
and Peruvians to learn more about Texas. 

‘The partnership largely has been de- 
signed to help Peruvians help themselves. 
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Special work projects are designed to be 
meaningful, but inexpensive. 

One Texas project already selected Is to 
help Peruvians in the Andean village of 
Navan build a 22-mile road to link Navan 
with the nearest other village. 

‘The Texas AFL-CIO will provide 25 picks, 
25 shovels, and 30 wheelbarrows. 

“These won't cost much, but they will 
make a difference in Navan,” says Jim Boren, 
formerly of Texas and now with the Alliance 
for Progress. Boren masterminded the 
Peru-Texas partnership idea. 

The plan has the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of Peruvian President Fernando 
Belaunde Terry, a former student at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

The Peruvian Ambassador, Celso Pastor de 
la Torre, also likes it, He went to San 
Antonio last June for the organizational 
meeting of the Texas-Peru group. which 
elected Edward Marcus of Dallas as its 
chairman. 

HOUSTON MEMBER 


The executive committee includes S. M. 
McAshan, Jr., president of Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. Houston; Charles South of Dallas; 
Miss Polly Kayser of Wichita Falls; Harold 
Shipley of Lubbock; Harry Jersig and Mrs. 
Preston Dial, both of San Antonio, and Roy 
Evans, Antonio Scott and Jim Egan, all of 
Austin, 

At the San Antonio meeting, Ambassador 
Pastor told the Texans that Peru has the 
most ancient civilization of any country in 
South America. The Incas had the finest 
organization of any pre-Columbian civiliza- 
tion in the New World. They built roads 
from the coast across the Andes to their 
capital of Cuzco, which was magnificent 
with parks, temples, and mighty fortresses. 

In culture and achievement the early 
Peruvians might be compared with the Mayas 
and Aztecs. 

‘Modern Peru, Ambassador Pastor said, has 
almost every known mineral, and its soil 
produces cotton on a par with Egypt and 
‘Texas and sugar on a par with Hawail. 

‘The currency is sound, “industry is coming 
to Peru because we can offer stability and 
confidence,” he said. 

Because Peru with its vast reserves of silyer 
and gold so staggered the imagination of 
the early Spaniards, they coined a phrase 
in general use today—“vale un Peru". 
meaning any great wealth beyond one's 
imagination, 

Despite Peru's wealth in its soil and coastal 
waters, the country needs help, 

The rich are too rich. They are not in 
the habit of paying taxes. And the poor 
are too poor. About 5 million Indians till 
the soll they do not own. They can’t read 
or write. Some make as little as 5 cents 
aday. 

President Belaunde, who knows the coun- 
try better than any other president has ever 
known Peru, has instigated a program of 
agrarian reform, 

He has told the rich property owners thut 
if Peru does not have a “peaceful revolu- 
tion” Peru will have a bloody revolution, 
meaning that the downtrodden Indians will 
rise in revolt. 

Before Belaunde became President, Peru- 
vian chief executives had been content to 
think of Peru as being only the coastal area 
stretching for 1,500 miles along the Pacific, 
from Ecuador down to Chile. 

‘Lima, the beautiful “City of the Kings” and 
the capital of modern Peru, is located on the 
coast. 

Peru's white-skinned people, of Spanish or 
European descent, and the Mestizos, of Span- 
ish-Indian descent, live along the coast. 
ure blooded” Indians live in the 


Beyond the Andes in the Amazon jungle 
live other types of Indians. 
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An eight-member team will go to Peru this 
month to select projects for interested citi- 
zens in Texas to carry out. 

Projects will be undertaken by various 
groups in Texas, by cities, schools, churches, 
and clubs, 

The team going to Peru to select work 
projects includes Egan, Alton Ice, and Dr. 
David Wade, all of Austin; Dr. John Palmer, 
of San Antonio; Miss Kayser; Shipley; Jose 
Vazquez, of Laredo, and Fred Pool, of Long- 
view. 


Minutemen Plan To Aid Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us watched the proceedings of 
the last Republican Convention, and be- 
came acutely aware of the new and alien 
force which was entering the politics of 
our Nation. The harassment of those 
in theif party who held contrary views— 
the shouting down of opposition speak- 
ers displayed a total lack of basic re- 
spect for democratic procedures. 

The following article by Donald Jack- 
son, gives an enlightening and frighten- 
ing glimpse of the mentality of this “new 
breed” of political animal. It is taken 
from the New York Times dated Sunday, 
August %, 1964. Apparently those de- 
scribed in the article are working and 
cooperating closely with the Senator 
from Arizona, and are virtuously being 
extreme in defense of their own concept 
of liberty. 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 2, 1964] 
Minuremen Pran To Am GOLDWATER— 
Rioutist GROUP Maps ACTIVE sur CLANDES- 

Tine Rone 

(By Donald Jackson) 

Nornowg, Mo, July 29—The Minutemen 
intend to play an active though clandestine 
role in support of Senator BARRY GOLDWATER 
during the presidential campaign. 

Robert B. de Pugh, national leader of the 
militant rightwing organization, said in an 
interview that members were already work- 
ing for the Arizonan in a number of ways. 

“As soon as President Johnson is nomi- 
nated,” he said, “Minutemen will seek to in- 
filtrate his campaign headquarters around 
the country. 

“Their tasks,” he said, “will be to sabotage 
efforts on behalf of the President. 

“For example,” the soft-spoken young Mis- 
sourian explained, “a secretary working in a 
campaign headquarters can fail to tell the 
boss about an important phone call, can be 
snotty on the phone to important campaign 
‘contributors, can foul up speaking engage- 
ments, can fail to find posters for party 
workers but can find them for people who 
say they want to help but who she recog- 
nizes as fellow saboteurs who will burn 
them.” 


CALLS TECHNIQUES TESTED 


Mr. de Pugh said the Minutemen had 
successfully tested such techniques in pri- 
mary and general election contests in 1962. 

‘The 41-year-old drug manufacturer and 
nine friends organized the Minutemen to 
fight communism in 1961, “They have been 
pointing toward this year's election ever 
since,” Mr. de Pugh said at the organization's 
headquarters here. 
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By working first at the precinct and county 
convention levels, Minutemen were able, ac- 
cording to Mr. de Pugh, to place 2 dozen 
members on State delegations to the Re- 
publican National Convention in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. de Pugh said he did not mind alerting 
Johnson forces to the Infiltration plans be- 
cause knowledge of the plans would only 
make Democratic officials suspicious of loyal 
workers who made honest mistakes. 

Groups of Minutemen are now operating 
secretly in every county in the United States, 
Mr. de Pugh said. Their primary emphasis, 
he continued, is on self-training for guer- 
rilla warfare to restore.constitutional govern- 
ment in case the Nation is overrun by Com- 
munists. 

Membership in the Minutemen exceeds the 
estimate of 25,000 made by law enforcement 
agencies, Mr. de Pugh asserted. Each bank 
drills secretly at night in simulated combat 
conditions, and each member fires at least 
100 rounds of ammunition annually at target 
practice, he sald. 

PRESIDENT ASSAILED 

Mr. de Pugh said it was important to de- 
feat President Johnson because he was a 
“political opportunist who would sell the 
United States out to the Communists or any- 
one else who would pay his price.” 

Senator Gouowaren, he said, is a patriot 
who would try to stop “the drift toward a 
Socialist police state that has been accel- 
erating under the present administration.” 

Mr. de Pugh, leaning forward for emphasis, 
said a Goldwater election would also mean 
reduction of Federal spending and of foreign 
aid and the national debt, strengthened 
armed forces and improved surveillance of 
Communists. 

As President, he said, Mr, GOLDWATER would 
support a government-in-exile, thereby giv- 
ing the Cuban people renewed hope of over- 
throwing communism. 

Mr. de Pugh advised Senator GOLDWATER 
to take a “stronger rightwing stand than 
he has.” 

‘The Senator should “bear down,” he said, 
on curtailment of the United Nations and 
on the right of States to find their own solu- 
tion to such problems as suffrage. 

RACIAL CONFLICTS: 

Ail of today’s racial conflicts have been 
fomented, Mr. de Pugh said, by Commu- 
nists. He asserted that many Negroes in 
Mississippi were not yet capable of voting 
intelligently. If they would “bankrupt” the 
State by approving excessive funds for wel- 
fare programs and support of illegitimate 
children, 

“This would provide a readymade oppor- 
tunity for the Federal Government to take 
over,” he said, adding that the next step 
would be a Communist takeover because in 
his view, the Federal Government is already 
heavily infiltrated by Communists. 

‘The August issue of On Target, the Min- 
utemen’s monthly newsletter, said that if 
Mr, Gopwatee loses the election, unilateral 
US. disarmament “will proceed rapidly” 
until the Soviet Union attains military 
superiority. 

“Our national sovereignty will be so di- 
luted by U.N. commitments as to exist in 
name only,” the newsletter says. 

In common with other far-right organiza- 
tions, the Minutemen believe the United Ni 
tions is a principal instrument for Commu- 
nist subversion of the United States. 

‘Mr. de Pugh, a tall, dark man, is a uni- 
versity educated chemist. He is the father 
of six children. 

He writes and edits On Target here in the 
book-lined office of his Biolab Corp, The 
warehouselike building is in the heart of 
this tiny farm town of 950 population. Al- 
though most of his time is devoted to the 
work of the Minutemen, Mr. de Pugh makea 
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his living at manufacturing drugs for 
veterinarians. 

“So far as the election is concerned,” the 
On Target article advises Minutemen, “just 
remember that the strategy of underground 
warfare Is ideally suited to political warfare.” 

‘Mr. de Pugh said he would put out a booke 
let soon to guide Minutemen on further 
techniques of practical politics that could be 
effective in the presidential campaign. 

“T would much prefer to win this fight at 
the ballot box than on the battlefield," he 
said. 

Mr. de Pugh sald the Minuteman would 
soon conduct a national public opinion sur- 
vey to determine where Mr, GOLDWATER'S 
chances were so good that ald would be 
worthwhile, 

One thousand members from all parts of 
the Nation will make the survey by tele- 
phone, he said, 

TELLS OF TEXAS POLL 


Such a Minuteman survey in Texas de- 
termined that former Maj. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker would lose so badly in his recent bid 
for the governorship, Mr. de Paugh said, that 
the organization decided to waste no time 
on that campaign. The ultraconservative 
Texan ran last in a feld of six, 

Although the Minuteman are “100 per- 
cent" behind Mr. Goupwarsr and will work 
hard for him, Mr. de Pugh said, the Senator's 
election would be “no panacea” for ending 
what the Minutemen view as a Communist 
threat to the Nation because “Liberals” 
‘would-seek to thwart the new President at 
every turn. 

What ls urgently needed, he says in a new 
recrulting booklet, is more armed Minute- 
men trained to keep a vigijant eye out for 
Communist infiltration in their neighbor- 
hoods. 

“When murdering Communist bands como 
roaming through your community," the 
booklet says, “they must not find a lazy, 
disarmed people watching like lambs for the 
slaughter. They must find instead a vigor- 
ous and well-armed civilian population.” 


For Racial Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times of disheartening racial demon- 
strations in various parts of the country, 
every appeal to reason and justice merits 
emphasis. Toward that end, the article 
I am here submitting for inclusion in 
the Conaressionat Recorp was published 
on Sunday, August 16, 1964, in the Lynn 
Sunday Post, Lynn, Mass. I believe that 
its publication here adds to that em- 
phasis, and I hope that its message will 
therefore be given widespread reading 
and consideration. 

Mr. Anthony Cama, a teacher, author, 
poet, and director of the Italian School 
in Lynn, is a regular contributor to the 
Lynn Post. While the message by Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing, who participated 
in the inauguration ceremony and then, 
last fall, officiated at the funeral of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, was originally written for 
the members of the Catholic Church un- 
der his jurisdiction, Mr. Cama felt that 
it would benefit people of all faiths if fur- 
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ther disseminated. In this light, there- 
fore, I present his article, as follows: 
‘THe CRY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH FOR RACIAL 
Justice 
(By Anthony Cama) 

‘This writer is proud, and truly honored 
to present a special writing, which erupted 
from the pen of the very wise and loved 
Cardinal Cushing in the August 1, 1964, issue 
of the Pilot. In this most perilous time of 
racial violence, when millions of American 
Negroes of all faiths are crying out their 
anguish and their pain for the rights of 
citizenship, justice, and human dignity, a 
brilliant light 1s emanating from this distin- 
guished prince of the church. 

ECHOES 


‘This is the unshakable friend of the late 
beloved and martyred President John F. 
Kennedy. Every time that the cardinal 
utters sentences pertaining to the inalien- 
able rights of all people and the high dedi- 
cation and consecration of men in trusted 
public office, one can close his eyes and hear 
the echoes of the brilliant speeches of our 
late President. A pious family man and a 
valiant crusader for racial justice Kennedy 
was the first Catholic Chief Executive of this 
mighty democratic Nation. 

‘The Pilot is an excellent newspaper which 
Teaches mostly Catholics, who get it at their 
churches and Holy Name Society meetings 
or through the mail. And the aggressive 
and active Sunday Post reaches thousands 
of readers of other faiths throughout many 
towns and communities. It is, therefore, 
the intent of this writer to extend the writ- 
ing of the cardinal to our readers, because 
it is of the most vital importance in these 
tragic and tumultuous days of racial strife. 

No true American can liye in the presence 
of the Star-Spangled Banner and the all- 
embracing Statue of Liberty and deny the 
pleas and the urgent supplications of mil- 
lions of American Negroes. No veteran of the 
last two wars and the sad stalemate in Korea 
can recite the Pledge of Allegiance in his 
veterans’ assembly hall and not heed and 
feel the torture and torments of the black 
citizens, thousands of whom have served, 
fought, and died for their country. 

No educator or teacher can enter the class- 
room and fulfill educational needs of 
young, innocent colored children if he or 
She has a twisted conscience and a preju- 
diced spirit. And no elected official, taking 
his oath of office, can serve conscientiously 
and honorably his constitutents unless he 
fights for their right to vote and their in- 
alienable rights as American citizens. 

HIGHEST TREASON ) 

The ones who have done so, those who 
have dared to take upon themselves a man- 
tle of nazism and fascism are guilty of the 
highest treason against the United States. 
They are guilty of treason against the Bill 
of Rights and the constitutional laws of this 
democratic Republic. 

And those ministers of the Gospel of all 
faiths who have dared to support and en- 
courage discrimination in their very churches 
and have denied entry into their sacred 
edifices to the American Negro—they above 
all are guilty of the greatest sin against the 
Divine Creator, Father of all Humanity. 

Today there is no retreat, Today there 
is no equivocation. Today there is no res- 
Pite and no repose for America, and there 
will be blood and strife upon our American 
Streets, in our American homes, and within 
our American churches until the degrada- 
tion and suffering of the American Negro is 
wiped off the Stars and Stripes, 

‘Thus today we present a dynamic state- 
ment from Cardinal Cushing. It follows: 

“The last few days have opened up to 
Public view the violence and bitterness 
Which festers beneath the surface of our 
Nation. Not now merely in the cities and 
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towns of the Deep South, but in the core 
and the suburbs of the great northern ur- 
ban centers, racial unrest has burst into 
fury with blood and death, plunder and law- 
lessness. No true citizen who cares for civil 
Tights and a respect for the law can stand 
aloof; no true Christian who sees every man 
as his brother can turn away unmoved. 
DAY OF ACCOUNTING 

“Every thinking person knows that many 
wrongs have brought us to this day of ac- 
counting; the evils of many generations rise 
up to disturb our national peace and shake 
our personal complacency. It is time we 
were disturbed, it is time we were shaken. 
We have been content to do things the easy 
way, to console with soft words and prom- 
ises, to temporize and be patient in the face 
of inexcusable social evils. The fact we 
must recognize, reluctantly or otherwise, is 
a simple one; we have sown in wickedness 
and we are shocked at the harvest. 

“Once again I feel called upon to raise my 
voice in favor of those oppressed citizens 
of this land who have too long borne the 
cross of inequality and contempt, too long 
been the victims of a brother's exploitation, 
too long been left without hope for oppor- 
tunity and progress. We have required a 
superhuman patience of the American Ne- 
gro and, when this has proved too much 
for his tortured person, we have been dis- 
mayed because he has answered with an 
excess of agitation our longer excesses of 
neglect. The next move must be ours, not 
his, and it must be a move in favor of free- 
dom, full freedom for his every right as a 
man and as a citizen. 

“How else can he answer except in outrage 
the society that marks him as: inferior to 
his fellowman, the society that denies him 
decent housing and a home for his children, 
the soclety that blocks his every opportunity 
for a better life, the society that strangles 
the hopes of his future even before they are 
born. We are the society and we have an 
ancient wrong in our hearts which shrieks to 
be righted, an ancient wound that can no 
longer go unhealed.” 

NO PART IMMUNE 


“No part of America is immune from the 
racial virus in these days; our first concern, 
‘however, must be ourselves and the disposi- 
tions of our own hearts. If in any way, by 
word or deed, we have had a share in creat- 
ing barriers between brothers, we must con- 
fess our guilt before the Lord, undo our 
wrongs, and pledge a better life. Even if we 
have stood idly by while evil grew among 
us, We must answer for our indolence before 
God calls us to His accounting. Not merely 
for what we have done, but for what we have 
left undone, we will all be judged. 

“As one in spiritual authority, I summon 
before all others those who share with me 
the care of souls. I commend and encourage 
the clergy who have involved themselves in 
the tolls of the Negro and have made witness 
of their Christian faith. To those who have 
held back, issue again a call to action. Let 
no pulpit be silent, no wrong left uncon- 
demned; let every altar be a place before 
which we dedicate ourselves anew to that 
brotherhood of redemption in which we were 
all born in the blood of Christ. In this hour, 
if the men of God are silent, the very stones 
will cry out. 

“Those in public life, who hold responsi- 
bility for the order of society have a special 
burden. The social evils on which antago- 
nisms grow must be rooted out, not merely 
by law but by the harder course of social 
change; those institutions that cannot or 
will not be cleansed must be replaced by a 
new order that is faithful to the dignity of 
man. Those who must keep the public order, 
we remind them that understanding and 
forebearance toward the troubled, especially 
in a time of strife and testing, will serve to 
make more compelling the just demands of 
the law for the good of all. 
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A REMINDER 


“To the fathers and mothers of the young, 
s0 easily moved to excess, we offer a reminder 
of their responsibility to those placed under 
their charge. The force of good example is 
the best teacher, but it should be accom- 
panied by clear directives that the young 
find unmistakable. Immaturity is no excuse 
in a situation where the ultimate responsi- 
bility lies with the adult population. They 
are the ones who should be teaching the 
importance of good citizenship and the de- 
mands of the Christian commitment. 

“We cannot be reminded too often that 
this is a moral question on which every per- 
son is required to make a decision. The 
ugly abyss which is now widening between 
man who happens to be black and man 
who happens to be white is an onthological 
abyss. That is to say it has to do with the 
theological fact of being. It is impossible 
to be Christian and consciously to violate the 
being of another person, 

“There is nothing abstract about this 
* + * it is the most concrete fact of our 
Christian existence. The Christian cannot 
be a whole person in Christ and, at the same 
time, hold another human person in violent 
contempt. 

“Violent hostility, whether booing and 
catealling and threatening the rights of 
of persons to legal residence, or, even worse, 
taking part in the frightening insanity of 
riot * * * these are sins against God and 
humanity. The Christian cannot commit 
‘these transgressions and think he is getting 
away with it or only acting like the rest of 
the men. 

ABSENCE OF GRACE 

“The time for polite talking is done, The 
racist Christian is a contradiction. The vio- 
lent Christian places himself in the most 
terrifying emptiness * * * the absence of 
grace. In fact, if he is not himself aware of 
this terror, he has already abandoned him- 
self to an inner life without resource and an 
outer life without order. 


“The obligations of charity are as real as 
getting up in the morning and eating your 
breakfast and going to work. They are not 
the abstract residue of long forgotten penny 
eatechisms. They are universal and cannot 
be denied. I call upon all men of good will 
in the community to Join hands and hearts 
against this monstrous evil of racism. It 
must be erased from our lives, our cities, and 
our Nation.” 

This writer cries out in the sacred mem- 
ory of two immortal Presidents who died 
fighting for justice and equality—in hallowed. 
memory of Abraham Lincoln and Jobn Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, martyrs of the ideals of this 
splendid democratic Nation. ‘Truly, no 
American shall ever breathe free until every 
fetid and putrid stigma of racism is removed 
from the bloodstream of our United States 
of America. 


Hon. John B. Bennett 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that every man in this House of Repre- 
sentatives today shares with me a sense 
of distinct personal loss and sorrow over 
the passing away of our esteemed col- 
league, the Honorable JoHN B. BENNETT. 

Joun was a Member of the House 
when I was first elected to Congress and 
having been associated with him in our 
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daily work here for almost 20 years, I 
feel I am in a position to speak authori- 
tatively of his many sterling qualities. 
He was a kind, sympathetic, tolerant, 
hardworking, honest and intelligent 
public servant who represented his dis- 
trict effectively here in the Congress and 
served his country faithfully by his loy- 
alty, his prudence and his courage. He 
was a stalwart among men—one who 
stood forthrightly by his ideals and thus 
made a mammoth contribution to the 
American way of life. 

To the family of this wonderful man, 
I extend my deeply felt condolences and 
pray that God will comfort each and 
every one of them. 


Fairplay for Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, concern 
for the poor is universally admired, and, 
as the Bible assures us, “Blessed is he 
who considereth the poor.” Conversely, 
indifference or callous disregard for the 
unfortunate elicits little popular appeal. 
A candidate for national office who can 
be labeled as “antipoor”, even despite his 
private and public record to the contrary, 
is severely handicapped in winning the 
confidence and approval of the American 
people. 

Consequently, the August 10 issue of 
Political Memo From COPE, the news- 
letter issued by the AFL-CIO’s commit- 
tee on political education, carried a short 
item of current added significance. Un- 
der the heading, “How GOLDWATER Views 
the Poor,” this statement read: 

Republican presidential candidate Senator 
Barry Gotowarre has this to say about the 
‘unschooled and unskilled, the unemployed 
and the unlucky: “We are told * * * that 
many people lack skills and cannot find 
because they did not have an education. * * * 
The fact is that most people who have no 
skills have no education for the same rea- 
son—low intelligence or low ambition." — 
Speech before Economic Club of New York, 
January 15, 1964. 


Unlike many readers of the COPE 
memo, I had easy access to the text of 
the Senator's New York economic speech. 
Sure enough, the above quote distorted 
the Senator's position by using the now 
Popular device of quoting out of context. 
No mention was made by COPE of an 
earlier qualifying statement in the 
speech: 


I also believe that those in trouble through 
no fault of thelr own must be helped by 
society. 


Missing also was a later qualifying 
passage concerning inquiry or investiga- 
tion into conditions surrounding the less 
fortunate that such inquiry “should not 
be to condemn anybody but to help and 
to help effectively.” 

If the above COPE treatment was an 
isolated incident, one could perhaps write 
it off as a case of poor editing. However, 
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when this general downgrading-the-poor 
theme is attributed to Senator GoLD- 
water in other political circles as well, 
one begins to wonder where mistakes end 
and malice begins. 

This theme has appeared on TV, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in the press. 
‘To illustrate, compare this quote by a po- 
litical columnist appraising the Economic 
Club speech with excerpts from the 
speech appearing at the end of my re- 
marks: 

Here was the richest audience per capita 
that the Senator could have located any- 
where—outeide a Rockefeller family reunion. 
And for the delectation of this audience, 
Gotpwarer chose to denounce the poor as a 
set of lazy fellows, who deserved to be 
wretched because they lacked the gumption 
needed to reach the well-upholstered heights 
inhabited by the members of the Economic 
Club, 


Whether by inadvertence, erroneous 
judgment, or willful design, disseminat- 
ing mistaken or dishonest charges is se- 
rious. If political confidence men are 
abroad in our land coveting citizens’ 
votes, the public must be alerted. 

The following pertinent excerpts from 
Senator Gotpwater’s New York Eco- 
nomic Club speech are offered so that: 
First, the truth may be known; and, sec- 
ond, that those responsible for these mis- 
representations be judged as to their re- 
liability and whether they merit our fu- 
ture confidence: 

I strongly believe that all people are en- 
titled to an opportunity—let me stress that— 
to an opportunity to get an education and 
to earn a living in keeping with the value 
of their work. 

T also believe that those in trouble through 
no fault of their own must be helped by 
society. I belleve that those in trouble 
through their own fault should always have 
an opportunity to work themselves out of it. 
But I do not believe that the mere fact of 
having little money entitles everybody, re- 
gardless of circumstance, to be permanently 
maintained by the taxpayers at an average or 
comfortable standard of living. 

We are told, however, that many people 
lack skills and cannot find jobs because they 
did not have an education. That's like say- 
ing that people have big feet because they 
wear big shoes. The fact is that most people 
who have no skill, have had no education for 
the same reason—low intelligence or low 
ambition. 

We have talked of many details in this 
overall problem. But we are not talking 
about many principles. Only two, basically, 
are involved. Enterprise versus regimenta- 
tion, a society fluid in its opportunity, or a 
society hardened into a government mold. 

Specifically, in a society where the vast 
majority of people live on a standard that is 
envied by all other nations, it must be appro- 
priate to inquire whether the attitude or the 
action of the small group not participating 
in the general prosperity has anything to 
do with the situation. The aim of such an 
investigation should not be to condemn any- 
body but to help and to help effectively. To 
do that we must know what Is wrong and not 
assume that big government knows the an- 
swer and has the answer. 

I would, to further this, call a conference 
with participation from all of the States 
to study this problem of poverty and jobs, 
to pin down the figures, to survey all the solu- 
tions and not seek to impose the Federal one. 

I would, also, seek to find for the Federal 
Government more of a role in removing re- 
strictions than in imposing new ones—at 
every level of the economy. 
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Making our industry more competitive with 
foreign industry should have a high priority 
in that study. I suggest that the Federal 
Government can find more ways to improve 
that competitive situation by getting out of 
industry's hair, than by getting into it. And 
in this I would Include even the Federal role 
in raising tariffs. That solution is not a real 
one, it is just a temporary one. 


When the above statement is read in 
total it reveals depth of thought, great 
compassion for human suffering, and 
positive determination to meet the prob- 
jem within the framework of a free sys- 

m. 


Tonkin Action Raises Questions: Answers 
Needed From Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union of August 13, 
1964: 

TONKIN ACTION RAISES QUESTIONS: ANSWERS 
NEEDED From MILITARY 

‘The crisis in the Tonkin Gulf may be over 
for the time being, but the questions raised 
in this short but sharp action are pounding 
for answers. 

Why did the Communists so brazenly risk 
an open attack on US. ships? Why were 
our loss and damages ratio so high? Why 
did we react with such original surprise and 
hesitancy? Why were we evidently sur- 
prised by accurate and extensive antiaircraft 
ground fire? 

‘These facts do not necessarily reflect lapses 
in operations but in concept. They suggest 
we are not ready for what might come be- 
cause we hope it won't. 

What happened in the Tonkin Gulf itself 
was minor militarily. Our retaliatory bomb- 
ing and strafing was a natural reaction, but 
we agree with Senator Barry GOLDWATER 
when he sald: 

“I must point that it was just that, a 
Tesponse—an incident, not a program or a 
new policy; a tactical reaction, not a new 
winning strategy.” 

In other words, we are back where we 
started. We have no program for conclud- 
ing the war In South Vietnam, or for that 
matter, for conducting it. We can be sur- 
prised again tomorrow—and will be. 

Beyond that, what? Vietnam is not the 
big picture; neither can it be considered the 
main political issue for the coming presl- 
dential election campaign. 

The issue on which the election must turn 
is our entire foreign policy in containing the 
‘advance of atheistic communism and effect- 
ing a means of eventually bringing about its 
retreat and elimination. 

‘The attacks perhaps served one purpore, 
and that is in bringing home to more people 
the realization, as Senator GOLDWATER said, 
that the war in South Vietnam is being 
fought under policies that obscure American 
purposes, confuse its allies and encourage 
the enemy to prolong the fighting. 

We are paying the price of a no-win policy 
in the cold war, no matter how vehemently 
administration spokesmen try to deny it, 
The no-win policy begins in Washington 
and runs all the way to the Tonkin Gulf. 
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In Washington, not a single new weapons 
system has been started in 4 years; bomber 
forces are being phased out; we are settling 
for second-best fighter planes, and carrier 
forces are deliberately being made obsoles- 
cent by the denial of nuclear power. 

Militarily, flexibility is being sacrificed for 
a fixed response that demands the unaccept- 
able ultimate, and morally, our purpose is 
being dissipated by the lure of peaceful co- 
existence offered by cagy and“ deceitful 
enemies, 

In the Tonkin Gulf, everything suggests 
that our equipment was not the best pos- 
sible; our intelligence was faulty; and com- 
bat instructions restrictive and costly in 
materiel and to military personnel. 

‘World War II attack planes are being used 
in quantity, for example, in South Vietnam, 
not to get rid of them, but because they are 
the only ones available for that kind of a 
Job. On the other hand, some of the most 
modern arms have gone to the South Viet- 
namese, before being allocated to our own 
forces, while the pleas of military men for 
more go unheeded. 

But we did manage to reduce military 
expenses, remember? 

‘The only volce that has been heard on our 
military performance in the gulf has been 
that of Secretary of Defense McNamara, a 
civilian. He made it clear he was the gen- 
eral in command. 

Mr. McNamara also is the general in com- 
mand of the defense policy that too soon 
1s bound to reduce our military superiority 
over the Communists to one of parity. 
Americans, it 1s becoming more and more 
apparent, now want to hear directly from 
their military and nayal leaders in the field. 

‘We are tying our hands. The temptations 
to the enemy, to press and test, seem to be 
rising. 


Panama Canal: 50th Anniversary Focuses 
National Attention on Interoceanic Ca- 
nal Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day, August 15, 1964, was the 50th anni- 
versary of the opening of the Panama 
Canal for traffic. Suitably commemo- 
rated in the Canal Zone, the occasion 
was widely reported in the major press 
organs of the Nation, among such news- 
stories being a special dispatch from 
Panama published in the August 16, 1964, 
issue of the New York Times. Thus, for 
the second time this year, national at- 
tention was focused on the Panama Ca- 
nal, the first having been caused by Red- 
led Panamanian assaults in January on 
the Canal Zone, 

Many of the indicated articles, though 
partly historical, attempted to emphasize 
the necessity for early action toward 
bringing about increased trans-Isthmian 
capacity. Both of these aspects of the 
interoceanic canal problem have been 
brilliantly and forcefully presented by 
my able and scholarly colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Froon] in an extraordinary series of ad- 
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dresses in the Congress over a period of 


history, interoceanic 
canal problems, and Caribbean policy 
questions are an extensive reservoir of 
reliable information that should be con- 
sulted by all serious students of these 
subjects, especially the problems of in- 
creased capacity and proposals for their 
solution. 

To assist those seeking more complete 
information on the subject than was sup- 
plied in brief newsstories, I 
shall list seven of Representative Fioop’s 
notable addresses as published in the 
ConcresstonaL Record. They are: 

“John F. Stevens: Basic Architect of the 
Panama Canal" (vol. 102, pt. 7 (May 29, 1956), 
P- 9285). 

“Panama Canal Zone: Constitutional Do- 
main of the United States” (vol. 104, pt, 4 
(Mar, 26, 1958), pp. 

“Panama, Canal: 


5498-5505). 

Focus of Power Politics” 
(vol. 110, No, 42 (Mar. 9, 1964), p. 4535 
{temp.)). 

A Canal: Formula for Future Canal 
Policy” (vol, 110, No. 44 (Mar. 11, 1964), pp. 
4772-4777 (temp.)). 

“Under Two : Blunders, Confusion 
and Chaos at Panama” (vol. 110, No. 89 (May 
5, 1964), pp. 9718-9725 (temp.)). 

“Panama 


Canal and the Milton Eisenhower 
per” (vol. 110, No. 102 (May 21, 1964), pp. 
11908-11311). 

“Caribbean Crisis: Continuing Storm 
Signs Action Further Perils” 
(vol. 110, No. 157 (Aug. 12, 1964), pp. 18652- 
18656 (temp.)). 

‘The crucial canal issues, as developed 
at length by Representative Froop and 
which must be met by our Government, 
are: 

First. The paramount question of 
maintaining undiluted U.S. sovereignty 
and jurisdiction over the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal. 

Second. The major increase of capac- 
ity and operational efficiency of the exist- 
ing Panama Canal through the modifi- 
cation of the suspended third locks 
project (53 Stat. 1409) to provide a sum- 
mit level lake anchorage in the Pacific 


expended before it was suspended in May 
1942. 

Third. The construction of a new 
canal at Panama, Nicaragua, or else- 
where, to replace or supplement the 
present canal. 


To provide the independent, broadly 
based, and wholly American type of in- 
quiry that the interoceanic canal policy 
problems indispensably require, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, Representatives 
Hosmer of California, THOMPSON of 
Texas, Froop, and myself, have intro- 
duced identical measures to create a 
predominantly civilian commission of 11 
members to be composed of the best 
qualified men that our country can mus- 
ter. Three members of this commission 
would be from the combatant branches 
of the armed services and eight from 
civil life, with one of the latter as chair- 
man. Such body should be created and 
put to work on the gravely important 
Policy questions involved. 
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As previously indicated, the extensive 
Press coverage of the 50th anniversary 
of the opening of the Panama Canal has 
served a constructive purpose. It has 
aroused national interest in the canal 
question, served to renew the rightful 
pride of our people in one of our coun- 
try’s greatest achievements, and stated 
some of the issues involved. With the 
greater understanding provided by Rep- 
resentative FLoop’s monumental work of 
clarification, these newsstories can be 
appraised more realistically. 

‘The indicated New York Times special 
dispatch from Panama, which presents 
little that is new, follows: 

Panama CANAL, at 50, STILL Awss ENGI- 
‘WEERS—EXCAVATION FULFILLED DREAM BUT 
Broan A CONTROVERSY 
PaNaMA—The Panama Canal was one of 

the engineering wonders of the world when 

it was opened to international sea commerce 


sands of tons are lifted 85 feet, sail through 
the lake and then descend to sea level, It 
4s the largest such operation in the world. 
‘The Panama Canal took 10 years to build 
and cost $385 million. Today, estimates are 
that it would cost at least 10 times as much. 
‘The canal cuts through the Isthmus of Pan- 


the port on the Pacific side in the Gulf of 
In the fiscal year ended last June 30, a 

of 12.198 vemels made the transit, pay- 
62.9 million in tolls, 


two rivers in the Colombian hills not far 
from a possible sea-level route that has been 


cargo from 
ships ascending from the Caribbean side to 
those from the Pacific. It was called the 
Raspadura Cana. 
CENTURIES OF CROSSINGS 

Through the years from the Spaniards’ 
1éth-century settlements, cargo was un- 
loaded on one side of the isthmus, carried 
across on donkeyback and reloaded on the 
other side, Many of the California Forty- 
Niners made the transit between oceans by 
the isthmus route. 
‘The Spanish-American War of 1898 was 
the catalyst that led to the American de- 
cision to build a canal. ‘The U.S. acquisition 
of the Philippines and Guam as a con- 
sequence of that war had made Americans 
conscious of the need for a stronger Navy. 
Before 1898, the Navy had been divided be- 
tween the two oceans. The dash of the bat- 
tleship Oregon around Cape Horn that year 
to join the ships blockading the Spanish 
squadron in the harbor of Santiago de Cuba 
emphasized the need for a shorter route, 
Before 1904 two starts had been made by 
an international group organized by the 
Frenchman, Ferdinand de Lesseps, who had 
headed the syndicate that dug the sea-level 
Sues Canal. The first, at the isthmus, or- 
ganized in 1880, failed after 9 years effort 

a in 1894, failed 5 


THE PANAMA REBELLION 

The United States, meanwhile, had been 
considering a canal across Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. When the French company gave 
up its efforts, the United States bought its 
equipment and goodwill for $40 million and 
abandoned the Nicaragua plan. 
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When the Government of Colombia, of 
Which country the region of the Isthmus of 
Panama was then a province, failed to ap- 
prove a treaty for the canal already adopted 
by the U.S. Senate, the residents of Panama, 
reported to have been financed and known to 
have been encouraged by the United States, 
revolted. 

‘The people of the isthmus had made sev- 
eral previous attempts to win their freedom 
from Colombian rule, This time they are 
successful. The revolt was declared on No- 
vember 3, 1903. 

On November 6, the new Panama Govern- 
ment was recognized by Washington, which 
then sent the cruiser Nashville and a com- 
plement of marines to bar landings of Colom- 
bian troops. On November 18, for a payment 
of $10 million and a promise of $250,000 a 
year the new Republic of Panama granted 
the United States the use of land for the 
canal, surrendering sovereignty and all con- 
trol over a strip 5 miles wide on either side 
of the axis of the projected canal. It includes 
553 square miles of land and water and in 
1960 had a population of 41,684. 

ARMY TOOK JOB OVER 


An American commission was formed to 
dig the canal. When it proved ineffective; 
President Theodore Roosevelt turned over the 
Job to the Army Corps of Engineers. 

‘The canal and the zone remain under their 
jurisdiction to this day. 

Maj. Gen. George Washington Goethals 
was the American engineer in charge, and he 
became a national hero on successful com- 
pletion of the canal in 1914. A bridge con- 
necting Staten Island with the New Jersey 
shore near Elizabeth 1s named for him. He 
died in 1928, 

‘The treaty with Panama has been revised 
twice since its adoption in 1904. The ‘prin- 
cipal revision each time has concerned the 
payment to Panama. In a 1936 revision, this 
was raised to $450,000 a year and in 1955 to 
$1,930,000 yearly, which is the amount paid 
today. Also, in 1921 the United States paid 
Colombia $25 million for a waiver of all 
claims against the canal. 

‘The yearly payment to Panama is only a 
small part of the income flowing into the 
Panamanian economy from canal sources 
each year. Estimates of the total benefits 
range from $80 million to $90 million. The 
canal tolls have remained substantially the 
same since the waterway was opened. It long 
has been a Panamanian argument that the 
tolls should be increased. 


ISSUE HEATED IN PANAMA 


‘There has been agitation in Panama for 
many years and considerable discussion in 
the United States in recent times on ques- 
tions of sovereignty in the Canal Zone and 
international control of the canal itself. 
Panamanian frustration broke last January 
into open rioting that resulted in four U.S. 
soldiers and 21 Panamanians killed and 500 
people injured. 

‘The matter of a sea-level canal, either at 
some other site on the Isthmus or in Nicara- 
gua, has been revived in recent debate. An 
argument is that the Panama Canal locks are 
vulnerable to sabotage and the locks are too 
narrow for the larger U.S. Navy ships, espe- 
cially the new attack aircraft carriers, the 
capital ships of today. Size also bars today's 
giant 100,000-ton oil tankers. 

France has expressed interest in promot- 
ing a new canal across the Isthmus and a 
group from the Panama Chamber of Com- 
merce recently said private investors in 
‘Tokyo had also shown a considerable inter- 
est in such a venture. 

While the present canal zone treaty re- 
mains in force, the canal will stand for 
Panamanians as a symbol of Yankee im- 
Perialism. No Panamanian politician dares 
see it otherwise, 
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Radio Free Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wall Street Journal of Wednesday, Au- 
gust 19, has a detailed and well-written 
account of Radio Free Europe and other 
broadcasting stations in Europe, done by 
Journal staff reporter Ray Vicker. I 
have long been.an enthusiastic supporter 
of Radio Free Europe and its outstand- 
ing work, and so am delighted to be able 
to bring the article to the attention of 
my colleagues here in the Congress. 

The article follows; 

Rapio To THE Revs: GERMAN-BASED STATIONS 
WIN aN AVID AUDIENCE INSIDE THE SOVIET 
Bioc—Rapio Liertr, RIAS, Rapio FREE 
Evrope Atso Coutrcr Rep News FOR PREE 
Wortp—"Parrz FREEDOM” ON THE AIR 

(By Ray Vicker) 

Mumicx.—A juicy government scandal has 
tongues wagging in Poland. Seems some 
high Communist bureaucrats connived with 
the Warsaw City Association of Food Prod- 
ucts Enterprises to inject water into meat. 
‘This increased the weight of the meat—and 
the illegal profits of its sellers—by 20 percent, 

Such conversational treats are rare for citi- 
zens of a Communist country. Red papers 
and radio stations rarely publicize the mis- 
deeds of party functlonaries—and they didn't 
this time. But the scandal was broken by 
Radio Free Europe, one of three German- 
based, nonprofit stations broadcasting to the 
Soviet bloc. Now, says Michael Gamarni- 
kow, an RFE Polish specialist, the meat scan- 
dal has become "Poland's Bobby Baker case.” 

Such broadcasting to Red bloc citizens of 
news they can’t get from their Red rulers is 
the main task of RFE and its sister stations. 
The latter are Radio Liberty, which like RFE 
is based in Munich, and RIAS (Radio in the 
American Sector) of West Berlin. RIAS is 
run by the U.S. Information Agency and con- 
centrates on broadcasts to East Germany; 
Radio Liberty is aMfiliated with the Institute 
for the Study of the U.S.S.R., a private orga- 
nization, and concentrates on broadcasts to 
Russia. RFE, the biggest of the three, is 
supported by funds raised in the United 
States and elsewhere by Radio Free Europe 
broadcasts in local languages to Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia. 


BREAKING THROUGH JAMMING 

Over the years, the stations have per- 
formed their task well enough to win the lis- 
tening loyalty of millions of bloc residents— 
and the hearty-hatred of their Red rulers. 
While RFE's current annual budget is only 
$12 million, the Reds have spent up to $185 
million a year trying to jam its broadcasts, 
and those of its sister stations. Such jam- 
ming is now on the wane in some countries 
(Russia has switched its jamming emphasis 
from Western to Red Chinese broadcasts) 
but in others it’s still intensive. 

Still, the broadcasts get through. “Our 
transmitters are so powerful that Commu- 
nists have never been able to crowd us out,” 
says Robert L. Lochner, director of RIAS. 
In indirect confirmation, Kiaus Warnke, a 
member of East Germany's Communist cen- 
tral committee, recently complained of the 
effects of RIAS' vice to shoppers on whi 
consumer-goods shortages were developing: 
“When RIAS trumpets ‘hoard coffee,’ some 
people do it. When RIAS says ‘buy salt’ they 
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hoard it by the hundredweight. If RIAS 
says that ink is going to get scarce, they'd 
like to buy ink by the barrel.” 

Indeed, the stations have been 30 success- 
ful that they've evolved into something more 
than communications media, To get mate- 
rial for broadcasts they analyze hundreds of 
obscure Communist publications, monitor 
Red broadcasts and interview refugees and 
travelers from behind the Iron Curtain— 
and do it so thoroughly that they've become 
major sources of information for the free 
world about what's going on in the Soviet 
bloc. 

SOME STATION “rmsrs” 


On several occasions, in fact, the stations 
have broken major stories about Communist 
developments, not only to their listeners in 
the Red countries, but to the rest of the 
world as well. Radio Liberty claims a “first” 
in publicizing many details of Nikita Khru- 
shchev's 1956 de-Stalinization program. 
RFE first spotlighted Rumania’s rebellion 
against Russian attempts to slow its indus- 
trialization and keep it a farming and oil- 
producing country. RIAS once had details 
‘of an East German currency reform before 
the East German Reds announced it. 

‘The stations at times also help make cold 
war news, as well as reporting It. The status 
of RIAS has been a sticking point in sporadic 
East-West talks about Berlin; Gommunists 
demand that the station be closed as part of 
any general Berlin settlement. Reds, and 
even some Westerners, also have blamed RFE 
for helping to incite the bloody and unsuc- 
cessful anti-Communist Hungarian revolt 
of 1956; RFE vehemently denies the charge 
and says it tries to promote liberalization of 
Communists regimes, not revolution against 
them. 

‘There is no doubt the stations have been 
able to Influence the course of events in the 
Red empire to some extent. When Robert 
Kennedy visted Poland last spring, the Com- 
munist Government deemphasized the trip, 
scarcely mentioning it in strictly controlled 
news media, Yet Mr. Kennedy was mobbed 
by friendly Poles wherever he went, to the 
government's great embarrassment. 

‘The apparent reason: Four days before Mr. 
Kennedy's arrival, RFE started broadcasting 
details of his trip, and while it was on gave 
Poles a daily report on his itinerary, and on 
the enthusiastic reception he had recelved 
the day before. (In one broadcast it tossed in 
a joke circulated around Warsaw cafes that 
the Attorney General, “well known as an un- 
dauted hunter of crimes and criminals,” had 
come to Poland “to get to the bottom of the 
notorious meat affair.) 

More importantly, when RFE began broad- 
casting fuller details of Rumantia’s economic 
defiance of Moscow than the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment had given, Rumania suddenly stop- 
ped Jamming the broadcasts, Apparently the 
government wanted Its citizens to know the 
full details of its independence, but also 
wanted to be able to tell Moscow with a 
straight face that it had done nothing itself 
to whip up anti-Ruasian feeling among its 
people. 

‘However that may be, Rumanian national- 
ism has increased steadily, and is now giving 
Mr. Khrushchev one of his biggest headaches 
RFE has broadcast details of the growing 
split, not only to Rumania but to the rest of 
the bloc, in the hope that Rumania’s example 
will lead to a similar loosening of Moscow 
control in the other countries. 

“We have broken the monopoly which 
Communist regimes have tried to impose on 
their peoples,” sums up C. Rodney Smith, 
RFE's director. “The scope and impact of our 
programs may help prevent Communists 
from obtaining complete control over the 
minds and actions of their captive citizens.” 

How do the stations produce this impact? 
Only Radio Liberty devotes its entire broad- 
cast time to news and commentary; RIAS 
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and RFE give much air time to musical, 
cultural, sports, and religious programs, But 
on all stations, news programs carry the 
main punch. 

NEWS AND ANALYSIS 


‘The stations begin with objective report- 
ing rare in Red lands. A recent sample from 
RFE: “Washington—U.S, Defense. Minister 
McNamara said that American planes de- 
stroyed or damaged about 26 patrol boats 
of North Vietnam today and caused serious 
damage to their bases.” 

‘This factual reporting is supplemented by 
analytic programs, in which commentators 
piece together various bits of news, point 
out relationships between various events 
that Communists wish would go unnoticed, 
and—importantly—remind listeners of what 
Reds don't say as well as what they do. 

Thus, the Red communique on recent 
Moscow talks between Rumanian leaders 
and Soviet officials svoke glowingly of 
“friendship.” But RFE analysts pointed out 
that the communique “didn't say a word” 
about the policy issues between the two 
governments, and that after the talks Ru- 
mania took ‘these actions: It stayed away 
from a bloc meeting in Warsaw. It kept 
silent in the Soviet-Chinese dispute. And 
it continued to bid for closer relations with 
the West. 

“APPEASEMENT’—BUT NO CHANGE 

‘The broadcast conclusion of one RFE ana- 
lyst: The Moscow meeting “was able maybe 
to result in an appeasement between Russia 
and Rumania,” But Rumania’s subsequent 
acts “are showing well enough that its po- 
sitions did not change at all after the talks 
in Moscow, And it is certain now that the 
Rumanian’ regime's delegates did discuss 
with the Soviets as equals to equals, and in 
ā spirit of independence.” 

More featurish programs dramatize to 
Red bloc citizens some contrasts between 
Communist and Western society. An ex- 
ample: A 50-minute travel roundup by RFE 
reporters stationed at various European 
borders, 

From the Brenner Pass between Germany 
and Italy, a reporter described how 1,000 cars 
an hour crossed the frontier: “Everybody 
stops for a second or two, shows their pass- 
Ports, and the official signals them to drive on. 
His only worry 1s to keep the cars moving as 
fast as possible.” At the Norway-Sweden 
border, a reporter suid the Norwegian border 
guard wasn't stopping cars at all; it was im- 
Possible, since they were crossing at the rate 
of 20 a minute. 

But an RPE reporter on the road between 
Helsinki, Finland, and Leningrad, Ruasia, 
Sighed: “I am sitting in my car in this en- 
chantingly peaceful spot waiting for some- 
thing to happen * * *. Ermines and stags 
travel the road, but no cars, buses, or 
trucks.” And Reporter Gergely Vasvari 
broadcast from his car as he drove from an 
Austrian customhouse toward the Hun- 
garian border: “Watchtowers—one, two, 
three, four—are the first things I notice * * *. 
On my right and left three rows of barbed- 
wire fence run everywhere, 

An intensive behind-the-scene effort 1s re- 
quired to prepare such programs, RFE, 
which went on the air July 4, 1950, now has 
10 fulltime news bureaus in free Europe. 
But the heart of its operations is in Munich, 
where it has a staff of 1,100, and an informa- 
tion file containing 4,757,000 items; these 
Tange from the production capacity of the 
Kuznetsk Steel Combine in Siberia to the 
latest statistics on the birthrate in Bucharest, 
Rumania, The file is a focal point for West- 
ern students of communism, including many 
university professors who come here to con- 
Sult it while preparing books or learned 
Papers about Red doings. 

‘The file ts constantly growing, as RFE re- 
ceives what it boasts is “the world’s largest 
‘nd most voncentrated flow of Iron Curtain 
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information.” Its researchers regularly ana- 
lyze 9 Communist news services and 700 
Red publications ranging from Svet Tech- 
niky, a Czech magazine somewhat similar to 
the American Popular Mechanics, to Septem- 
vri, a 200-page monthly issued by the Bul- 
garian Writers Union. They're among the 
new faithful readers of such publications as 
the Russian-language Novosti Mongolii 
(Mongolian News). 

RFE also monitors up to 100 Red radio 
stations, ‘The monitoring is carried out in a 
building at an abandoned Munich military 
airfield, where a battery of radios and tape 
recorders runs constantly. At one ‘listening 
post” Gene P. Mater, RFE’s news director, 
‘presses one of 44 yellow buttons on a panel 
beneath a speaker; the strains of a Beethoven 
symphony broadcast by Radio Warsaw fill the 
air, He presses another button, and the 
symphony is replaced by a speech in Chinese 
emanating from Radio Peking. 

NEWS FROM THE WEST 

From the vast store of information thus 
gathered, RFE researchers prepare not only 
broadcasts to the Communist bloc but widely 
read reports to the free world, Iron Curtain 
News, an RFE publication, is distributed free 
to newspapers in 21 countries, and Press Wire, 
an RFE review of Communist-bloc press 
agency and radio news, ís issued free to 192 
journalists. Another 600 journalists, uni- 
Yoraities, institutes, and others subscribe to 
special situation reports ared by RFE 
peri $ ports prep: y 

As a result, a surprising amount of the 
Sovtet-bloc news appearing in Western news- 
Papers originates with RFE, though free 
world readers rarely realize it, On a single 
day recently, stories based on an RFE report 
appeared simultaneously in England's Man- 
chester Guardian, France’s Le Monde, and 
the New York Times. Most Red Jokes and 
cartoons printed in Western papers also are 
culled from Communist media by RFE. 

Information pieced together from the Com- 
munist press and radio ts supplemented, not 
only by interviews with refugees and travel- 
ers, but by firsthand reports—in the form 
of mail arriving from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. RIAS, indeed, puts on a regular week- 
ly program to broadcast the contents of lèt- 
ters from East Germany. Most are signed 
with such fictitious names as “Fritz Free- 
dom.” 

Many of these letters are sent to relatives 
in West Berlin or West Germany, who for- 
ward them to RIAS, Some, however, slip by 
censors and come in the regular mail, ad- 
dressed openly to RIAS. 

To prepare broadcasts, station analysts 
get together to piece all their bits of news 
into a broader picture. Often this is done 
in conferences, such as a recent one at RFE 
presided over by Richard V. Burks, station 
policy. director, who had founded Wayne 
State University’s graduate program in East 
European studies before coming to RFE, 

At the conference, 17 editors and depart- 
ment heads debated the meaning of a new 
Yugoslav agricultural directive that seemed 
to represent a further turn toward free- 
market economics and away from Maxist 
dogma in that county. A Pole, a Czech, and 
a Hungarian discussed how the news prob- 
ably would sound to citizens of those coun- 
tries, and how it tied in with developments 
there. The conferees agreed the develop- 
ment was worth broadcasting to other Red 
countries, since it might stimulate desire 
for similar changes there, 

‘Then the debate branched into a more gen- 
eral discussion of East European economics, 
Paul Collins, a research specialist, analyzed a 
recent Russian first-half economic report as 
indicating a continuing slowdown in Soviet 
growth. His assistant, James Brown, a 
knowledgeable Englishman, reported that 
Hungary had clamped censorship over re- 
ports on crop conditions, indicating crops 
there might be lower than expected. 
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Negro Paper Supports Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, an Asso- 
ciated Press story published in the 
August 13, Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, 
reveals that Alvin D, Smith’s Butler 
County American, a Negro newspaper, 
has enthusiastically and unreservedly 
endorsed Republican presidential nomi- 
nee, Senator Barry GOLDWATER. 

Mr. Smith's slogan “Hypocrisy in 
Democracy Must Be Defeated” is signifi- 
cant. He claims “Johnson uses the Ne- 
gro for selfish political gain,” 

The article follows: 

CURIOUS PHENOMENON: Necro Parer EN- 
‘THUSIASTICALLY BACKS GOLDWATER 


Hasmtox, On1o—A curious phenomenon 
shows up on the street corners and door- 
steps of this Butler County seat ench Satur- 
day morning. 

It is a newspaper—a Negro newspaper— 
which has come out enthusiastically and 
unreservedly in support of Republican presi- 
dential nominee, Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, 
of Arizona. 

The newspaper is the Butler County 
American, à four-page weekly, and its editor- 
publisher is Alvin D. Smith, who has been 
in the business for 25 years, 

‘The American has been praising Senator 
Goxpwarer since 1962. 

On July 11, only 2 weeks after he voted 
against the civil rights bill, it officially en- 
dorsed him as the man to pick in the presi- 
dential race, and it has been tooting the 
Goldwater horn ever since, 

In his endorsement editorial Editor Smith 
sald: 

“The one major need in this country today 
1s leadership in the White House that will 
act first to save America, knowing that then 
all else will continue to make progress, in- 
cluding human rights. 

“That man who will meet the issue, we 
think, is Gonpwaren, who has done more for 
civil rights in his home State (according to 
what Negroes there say) than anyone else.” 

‘The editorial went on: “We have heard 
candidates for the presidency say much to 
get the Negroes’ vote civil rights. 

“The late President Kennedy made no move 
for civil rights for over 2 years, yet he had 
made many promises during the cam- 
paign. * * * ‘There is no hypocrisy in Gotp- 
Waren, He believes in rule under law and 
order, And whatever law Congress puts on 
the books, including the civil rights law, 
Gonpwaren would enforce. 

“Mr, Goupwarer should be judged by his 
outspoken stand for freedom of all segments 
of the population, and not by words that 
others may speak.” 

‘The key to Smith's editorial stand is the 
slogan which is printed each week on the 
upper right-hand corner of the newspaper's 
front page: “Hypocrisy in Democracy Must 
Be Defeated. 

On Senator Gotowarrr, Smith told a news- 
man, “This is the first time in years that 
‘we've had a sincere man running for the 
highest office in this land.” 

On Goupwaren’s civil rights stand, he said, 
“I think it's fine, because he’s sincere, Sen- 
ator Gorowarer will do more to carry on 
the battle for full equality than anyone in 
a long, long time, excluding the late Senator 
Bob Taft, of course.” 

“Don't get me wrong,” Editor Smith added. 
“We are wholeheartedly in support of civil 
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rights—but opposed to force and violence. 
We must have laws and Senator GOLDWATER 
has promised enforcement,” 

Smith is just as unreserved in his biting 
criticisms of President Johnson. 

In his editorial columns, he has written: 

“Lyndon Johnson, as a Congressman and 
US. Senator from Texas, fought and voted 
consistently for 20 years against all civil 
rights measures, including the elimination of 
the poll tax on six separate occasions, until 
he emerged as a politician with national 
ambitions. 

“In Texas * * * he worked and voted 
against all civil rights proposals in order to 
please antl-Negro forces in his State and the 
South, * * * This Johnson hypocrisy should 
be resisted by every Negro at the polls in 
November * * * Johnson uses the Negro 
for selfish political gain.” 

‘Smith, 65, has been publishing the little 
paper since 1940. 

He is believed to be the only Negro in the 
‘United States who publishes a county seat 
newspaper carrying the legal advertisements 
of a local government, and is former publish- 
er of a Negro graphic arts trade magazine, 
The thriving American now boasts a 3,800 
circulation, 

A graduate of Tuskegee Institute, Smith 
is also the author of a book published in 
1954, “George Washington Carver: Man of 
God: 


Deal With Patent Pirates?—Congress 
Was Shocked To Learn Defense De- 
partment Bought “Stolen Goods,” Now 
There’s a Bill To Stop It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 * 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
deed been impressed with the untiring 
efforts of my friend and colleague the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ROUDE- 
BUSH] in behalf of our patent and copy- 
right laws. 

I doubt if there has ever been a Mem- 
ber more outspoken on what this gentle- 
man terms “the rape of our patent sys- 
tem.” His repeated appearances before 
this body, as well as the now famous 
Roudebush amendment has served well 
to inform Congress of reprehensible prac- 
tice by our Government of the purchase 
of manufactured items, fabricated in 
foreign countries by illegal use of Amer- 
ican patents, This is so very true in the 
case of American patented drug and 
pharmaceutical formulas. 

The August 17 issue of In Depth, 
published by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, carried a story by our 
colleague [Mr. Roupgsusn], and with 
permission I place it in the official Rec- 
orp of this Congress: 

Dean Wire Parent PreaTes?—Conoress Was 
SHOCKED To LEARN DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
BovaHr “STOLEN Goons," Now THERE'S A 
Bu To Stop Ir 

(By Representative RicHarD L. ROUDEBUSH, 
Republican representing Indiana's Sixth 
District) 

The American patent system is as old as 
the U.S. Constitution. 

We find in article I, section 8, authority 
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for Congress to enact legislation granting 
patents as stimuli to inventors. 

In this section, the Constitution states: 
“that the Congress shall have the power to 
promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries.” 

In accordance with this constitutional 
provision, the first patent law was enacted 
by the First Congress and approved by Presi- 
dent George Washington on April 10, 1790. 

Since that time our patent system has been 
supported by outstanding Presidents of both 
political parties, including Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and John F. Ken- 
nedy. 

Thomas Jefferson, our third President, 
served as one of three administrators of the 
Nation's first patent law. They were, by 
statute, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the Attorney General. How- 
ever, for all practical purposes, the major 
responsibility for patent administration fell 
to Thomas Jefferson. 

It is recalled that Jefferson was a distin- 
guished inventor in his own right and, there- 
fore, was favorably disposed to new inven- 
tions and discoveries. Nevertheless, he was 
also an opponent of monopolies and vested 
rights and privileges for a few citizens at 
the expense of the general public. 

Jefferson stated, “The issue of patents for 
new discoveries has given a spring to inven- 
tion beyond my conception. 

With this brief history of our patent sys- 
tem in mind, we might assume every agency 
and bureau of the Federal Government would 
be vigilant to protect and guard this basic 
tool of our free enterprise, capitalistic sys- 
tem. 

It was with disbelief during the 87th Con- 
gress that we discovered such was not the 
case, and that a Federal agency was actually 
damaging the patent system by its purchas- 
ing practices. 

The case inyolved the Department of De- 
fense which was buying drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals from foreign firms who had 
“pirated” formulas from an American firm, 
and selling the items below U.S. costs. 

My immediate reaction was to question 
the Department of Defense about this pur- 
chase and the response was wholly unsatis- 
factory, being based on the enticement of a 
lower purchase price. 

‘The problem was remedied temporarily 
when we were able to obtain an amendment 
(the Roudebush amendment) to the foreign 
aid bill which prohibited use of American 
tax dollars being spent on items manufac- 
tured with “pirated” American patents. 

‘A long-range examination of the problem 
indicated the need for more comprehensive 
legislation to protect all American firms from 
countries who either do not recognize our 
patent laws, or have firms which have no 
qualms or business morals about obtaining 
formulas. 

To this end, H.R. 1707 was drafted, and is 
now before the House Judiciary Committee. 

H.R. 1707 prohibits “the use or manufac- 
ture by or for the United States of any inven- 
tion described in and covered by a patent of 
the United States, which has not previously 
been held invalid by an unappealed or un- 
appealable judgment or decree of a court of 
competent jurisdiction, without license of 
the owner thereof, unless the Secretary of 
Defense, or his delegate, shall determine in 
the case of each such invention that the 
national security of the United States re- 
quires such use or manufacture." 

In effect, the bill will prohibit any agency 
of the U.S. Government from buying or using 
any item manufactured by a foreign firm 
with a “pirated” American patent. 

At this very time, Italian firms are import- 
ing tetracyline into this country as an in- 
fringement on the patent rights of Pfizer. 
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It is impossible for Pfizer and other lead- 
ing American drug firms, and businesses and 
manufacturers of any American product, to 
compete with these cut-throat competitors. 

American firms must bear the costs of 
higher wages; must meet their responsibili- 
ties in the areas of local, State, and national 
taxation; must bear the tremendous costs of 
research, marketing, advertising; must make 
a profit to pay stockholders; must plow heavy 
capital back into expansion and growth proj- 
ects and outdated equipment and buildings, 
and at the same time seek better products 
for lower costs for the American people. 

What has happened to Pfizer at the hands 
of antibiotic pirates can happen to other 
American manufacturers unable to compete 
with foreign firms unhindered by research 
costs and able to employ cheap labor in sub- 
standard factories and plants. 

It is a legitimate and obvious duty of Con- 
gress to protect our American firms from 
such unfair and harmful attacks, and we 
intend to continue to advocate and work for 
legislation to correct this serious situation. 


Uneasy Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Wall Street 
Journal, Thursday, August 20, 1964: 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK: UNEASY LIVING 

‘The sharp worsening of America’s balance- 
of-payments deficit in the second quarter 
should finally direct attention to its basic 
causes. Yet there remains this curious re- 
luctance in official quarters even to discuss, 
let alone do anything about, the real sources 
of the difficulty. 

It seems to us beyond question that one of 
the root causes of the deficit is the Govern- 
ment's policy of easy money, Indeed, some 
of the ablest observers, like John Exter, senior 
vice president of New York's First National 
City Bank, have long maintained that the 
payments problem is primarily a monetary 
problem. As Mr. Exter said in a speech last 
spring, a deficit arises “essentially because 
the supply of one’s own money, whether in 
the form of bank notes or bank deposits, is 
too large relative to the supplies of all other 
currencies in the world.” 

Others describe the prime cause as a com- 
bination of fiscal and monetary policy. That 
is, running domestic budget deficits reflects 
fiscal policy, and the way the Government 
finances the deficit can add to the money- 
creating process. When that happens, you 
might say fiscal policy compounds errors of 
monetary policy. 

But whatever the precise degree of easy 
money's culpability, we think the Exter anal- 
ysis shows it must be considerable. 

‘The United States has been incurring in- 
ternational-payments deficits almost contin- 
uously since 1949, but with especial severity 
in the past 6 years; the current deficit is at 
an annual rate of nearly $3 billion. In the 
bank official's words, the main reason is that 
“the Federal Reserve has been creating money 
during those years, principally by purchasing 
U.S. Government securities, $10 billion of 
them.” While this process is more sophis- 
ticated than literal resort to the printing 
presses, It can have the same inflationary 
effect. 
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The new money quickly finds its way into 
the hands of foreigners through short- or 
long-term capital flows, imports, tourism, 
foreign aid or a combination of all these and 
other factors. In Mr. Exter's view, they are 
manifestations of the original trouble, which 
is the creation of excess money. 

When the foreigners want gold for their 
dollar holdings, we must comply, and the up- 
shot is that we have lost $7.5 billion of gold 
over the past 6 years, “In addition, our net 
position in the International Monetary Fund 
has deteriorated by almost $2 bililon, which 
is tantamount to losing gold, for Fund tran- 
sactions entail a gold guarantee.” 

‘The Nation has been able to sustain this 
heavy loss only because it is so very rich. 
Despite the drain, the American gold stock 
ds still over $15 billion, larger than that of 
all Western Europe and almost 40 percent 
of the entire free world’s. Less affluent coun- 
tries must stop their money creation when 
faced with serious payments deficits, and 
that is exactly what a number of them have 
done in recent years, 

The fact that the United States has a lot 
of good left is hardly an occasion for com- 
placency, and of course Washington is not 
complacent. It has devised a number of ex- 
Pedients for dealing with the payments 
problem, Unfortunately, they deat mostly 
with the symptoms, and sometimes they are 
even self-defeating. 

‘The chief explanation for the failure to 
grapple with basic causes appears to be a 
political fear that such a course would be 
injurious to the domestic economy, in par- 
ticular that it would increase unemploy- 
ment. Yet the tronic truth, as Mr, Exter re- 
marks, is that the easy-money policy has 
actually stimulated other nations’ econ- 
omies more than our own, “A payments 
surplus is highly stimulating to an economy 
and a payments deficit depressing.” 

It is important to note that the right 
prescription does not call for a complete 
Teversal Involving a destruction of money in 
Place of creating it, that could bring the 
defiationary ills the officials fear. What is 
required, rather, is a halt to the money- 
creating process—and, we would add, bring- 
ing Federal expenditures under control. 

The problem certainly is not disappear- 
ing at the rate the Government is going. 
It is a pity those entrusted with the peo- 
ple’s money persist in playing fast and loose 
with the Nation's solvency. After all those 
years and billions, they should realize that 
easy money may be financing a far from 
ensy future. 


Hon. John Bennett 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF micmIcaN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr, O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the death of our friend, Joun 
BENNETT, is a grievous loss to the Michi- 
gan delegation, of which he was the 
senior member, to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which he was ranking minority member, 
and to the Congress, in which he was 
a leader. In 20 years of congressional 
service, JoHN Bennett established an 
enviable reputation for ability, courage, 
and integrity. He will be sorely missed. 

Most of all, he will be missed by the 
people of his congressional district. He 
was known and loved by many thousands 
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of his constituents. JOHN BENNETT, a 
Republican, was elected to Congress 
time after time by thumping majorities 
in a congressional district which almost 
always gives a majority to Democratic 
candidates for other offices, This is a 
remarkable achievement. It is a tribute 
which Jonn Benner earned by his gen- 
uine interest in the problems of the 
people he represented and his diligent at- 
tention to their needs. There is hardly 
a resident of the area who had not been, 
in some way or another, in contact with 
Congressman JOHN BENNETT. 

The most striking feature of JOHN BEN- 
NeTT's career, however, was the fidelity 
and perception which he assessed the 
interests and sentiments of his district 
and advanced them. I know of no man 
whom I have considered to represent 
more truly his constituency than did 
Joun Bennett, It is perhaps this more 
than any other factor, that accounted 
for his tremendous personal popularity, 

Mr. Speaker, the Upper Peninsula in 
Michigan has lost a real friend; all the 
people of my State have lost a con- 
scientious public servant whose integ- 
rity and sense of duty were unquestioned, 
and the people of the United States have 
lost a responsible and able legislator. 
Joun Bennett shall be missed by all of 
us. 


A Mountain of Thanks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to offer congratulations 
to a little boy named Terry O'Brien, who 
has the unique honor of having a huge 
mountain named after him. 

Terrence Kearney O’Brien, of Albany, 
N.Y., is the 10-year-old grandson of 
our colleague, Representative Leo W, 
O'Brien, who was the House floor man- 
ager of the Alaska statehood bill 6 
years ago. 

‘The distinguished Governor of Alaska, 
the Honorable William A. Egan, came to 
Washington to notify young Terry that 
a towering 5,600-foot mountain in the 
Nation's largest State will hereafter be 
known as Mount Terrence. 

It is pleasant to know that there is 
room in this great, often impersonal, 
business of government for such touch- 
ing gestures as this. How typical of the 
great land which is Alaska that it should 
write its “thank you” in letters more 
than a mile high. 

As a New Yorker, I am proud that two 
men from my State had leading roles in 
the firm anchorage of Alaska as a per- 
manent part of the Union. 

‘The first was William Seward who, as 
Secretary of State, engineered the pur- 
chase of Alaska from Russia for $7,500,- 
000, perhaps the greatest “buy” in his- 
tory. Alaska will celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of that purchase 3 years 
hence. A peninsula and a city in Alaska 
bear the name of Seward. 
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The second New Yorker whom Alaska 
will long remember is our colleague, Rep- 
resentative O’Brien. Iam sure that they 
would have been willing to honor him 
as they did Seward, but he asked that 
the honor go instead to his beloved 
grandson, Terry. As the Congressman 
wisely said: 

He will be around longer to enjoy it. 


Ah, the Petunias 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
appendix, I am pleased to include an 
article by Mary McGrory that appeared 
in the Evening Star of August 19. 

It is by way of a character study of 
our friend, the Senator from Illinois, 
the Honorable Evererr MCKINLEY DIRK- 
SEN, 

Miss McGrory entitles it: “Ever Ro- 
mantic Dirxsen Enjoys the Show.” It 
is friendly and factual. I feel it should 
be shared by readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and by Mr. Dirksen’s wide 
circle of friends and admirers, 

The article follows: 

AH, THE PETUNIAS—EvER ROMANTIC DIRKSEN 
ENJOYS THE SHOW 
(By Mary McGrory) 

Senate Minority Leader Dmxsen in this 
summer of tension and frustration for al- 
most everybody else, has glided from strength 
to 


strength. 

First he dazzled the left by his wily pilot- 
ing of the civil rights bill through Republi- 
can shoals in the Senate. Then he turned 
around and comforted the right by embrac- 
ing Senator Goupwarer at a crucial moment. 

Now he is holding up the adjournment of 
Congress with a rider to the foreign aid bill. 
The rider would allow the States to delay the 
Teapportionmsnt of their legislatures as do- 


olymptan of columnists, Walter Lippmann, 
who calls the amendment “Dirksen’s 
breather.” 

Mr. Duxane was charmed by this approval 
from an unexpected source which has prov. 
to implacable to his new leader, Benator 
Gorpwarer. Senator Dmxsen never has 
joined his GOP colleagues in denouncing the 
fourth estate, possibly because he enjoys 
the cosiest press relationship on Capitol Hill. 

His Tuesday conferences in the Senate 
Press Gallery summon a claque every week. 
He comes to them fresh from his weekly 
leadership Iuncheon. 

Majority Leader Mansrrexp holds a similar 
briefing after his weekly White House lead- 
ership breakfasts, but his drab and melan- 
choly accounts are not more like Senator 
DiKseN’s romantic recapitulations than @ 
treasurer's report is like the Book of Kells. 

What sets Senator Dimxsew apart from his 


fellow legislators on Capitol Hill is that he 
alone feels an obligation to amuse. No one 
enjoys the show more than he does. 

He has created a character for himself. It 
is a character in which lawyer, actor, nature- 
lover, Wording. tmaocent, 
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Everyone has to play his part. The press 
gallery aids are, called upon to hold the 
money for small bets on the election, The 
reporters are expected to feed him: certain 
sure-fire lines. They are called upon to laugh 
when he lightly burlesques Clare Boothe Luce 
“clutching the air” at the Republican Con- 
vention. ‘They are expected to wonder with 
him about the passage of time, or rather, as 
he sald yesterday, our passage: through time. 
They are expected to assume an air of cre- 
dulity when. he says that. the leadership 
Tuncheon did not discuss the big political 
‘news of the day—Senator KEATINO'S an- 


nouncement that he will seek reelection in, 


New York. 

“We preserve all the delicate amenities,” 
he said, And he refused to criticize Senator 
Kerara for refusing to endorse the GOP 
candidate for the Presidency. 

“If I cannot speak well of a brother, I do 
not speak of a brother,” he said, calling to 
his cratered: countenance as expression of 
fraternal piety. 

Any other man singlehandedly blocking the 
vacation. and campaign plans of so. many 
other politicians might be tempted to be 
stern, self-righteous, and adamant, 

‘Was he, for instance, inconveniencing his 
party's nominee by his intransigeance? 

“Senator Goupwarer has expressed no dis- 
tress of spirit,” replied Mr, Dmxsen in his 
wonderful antimacassar idiom, 

Only he would have thought of putting the 
delayed adjournment as an esthetic advan- 
tage to the restless Members, 

In mid-September, the Dirksen adjourn- 
ment date, he sald, “Washington is at. its 
nicest. On 10th Street, you see the pin oaks 
and the sugar maples with their gorgeous 
leaves, their beautiful colors. 

“In the countryside there is beauty to re- 
gale you, My dahlias will be at their best, 
hardy little custom 

“And the petunias,” he breathed. The 
Senator has never yielded to any man in his 
preciation of the petunia, “Even the Rus- 
sian sunflowers are beautiful.” I can invelgh. 
against the Soviet Union, but not against 
Russian sunflowers. And the birds don't 
care.” 


Brenham, Tex., Little League Team Plays 
in World’s Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the Senior 
Little League world’s series is now in 
progress in Louisville, Ky., and I am 
happy to announce that the Brenham 
Senior All Stars of Brenham, Tex., have 
qualified for this tournament by winning 
their State and regional championships. 

T, as well as the citizens of Brenham 
and all of Texas, am very proud of this 
fine group of youngsters for this out- 
standing achievement. I know of no or- 
ganization, other than scouting, which 
offers so many cpportunities for the 
youth of our Nation. It is with a deep 
sense of pride that I speak of this fine 
group of boys, their very capable lead- 
ers, parents, and all persons connected 
with this wonderful program. 

Brenham, Tex., is a city of some 10,000 
people and is the county seat of Wash- 
ington County, one of the first counties 
established in Texas. A few miles away 
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is the site of ‘“Washington-on-the 
Brazos,” where the Declaration of 
Texas Independence was signed on 
March 2, 1836. Many of the settlers in 
Washington County came from Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, and England, and 
they carved out-of that land a wonderful 
community which has been the center of 
many of Texas historic meetings and 
advancements, 

Mayor Reese Lockett has served that 
community for some 25 years in a dedi- 
cated, unselfish manner. It is the home 
of former Congressman James Buch- 
anan, who served his State so well for 20 
years; and is the county represented in 
previous years by our illustrious Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson and Judge 
Homer Thornberry. 

The people there are descendants of 
some of the finest folks in our State— 
hardy, independent, progressive citi- 
zens—and these young men who have 
worked together as a team and won their 
way to the world series are the heirs of 
leaders who are proud of the persever- 
ance and determination that has en- 
abled these boys to go to the top. 

I would like to pay my respects to the 
leaders, coaches and members of the 
team who are as follows: Herbert Faith- 
auer, center field; Gordon Lewis, second 
base; James Plant, third base; Donnie 
Witte, first base; Fred Rau, pitcher; 
Willie Rosenbaum, catcher; Glenn 
Neutzler, left fleld; Alex Jordan, pitcher; 
Rodney Kelm, second base; Leonard 
Jasinski, right field; Jackie Heidemann, 
shortstop; Bobby Lehrmann, infield; 
Boby Neinast, outfield; John Haarmeyer, 
left field; Coleman Stanfield, manager; 
and Riley Plant, coach, 


Severe Penalty for Rioters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


or m1ANots 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
incidents of rioting and looting that we 
have witnessed in recent weeks in various 
parts of the country and defiance of law 
and order among irresponsible elements 
of the communities involved cannot be 
tolerated and must be dealt with under 
procedures established by law. As the 
following editorial of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, August 18, 1964, points out, it is 
the responsibility of the law enforcement 
agencies of local communities and States 
to take such action as the statutes pro- 
vide to put an end to civil disorder. With 
the support of individual citizens of the 
communities involved, incidents of vio- 
lence can soon be stopped. 

The editorial follows: 

SEVERE PENALTY vor RIOTERS 

What happened in Dixmoor Sunday night 
was civil insurrection and physical defiance 
of the law. Although racial in character it 
had no relationship to the various civil rights 
movements. Mobs have no concern for civil 
rights and the Negroes who went wild in 
Dixmoor acted as criminally as have whites 
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in the South who have: gone on rampnages 
against the civil authorities on racial Issues. 

The Illinois statutes provide specifically 
what should be done in case of mob action, 
‘The law provides that peace officers may use 
what force is necessary to put down a riot. 
‘Those arrested in the Dixmoor insurrection 
could be sent to the penitentiary for up to 
5 years. 

‘The punishment for riots and mob action 
is severe because no community can allow 
any of its residents to take up arms against 
the police. Those who rioted in Dixmoor 
are lucky today that they were not fired on 
by the police and sheriff's men who, under 
Sheriff Richard B. Ogilvie, held themselves 
in admirable and courageous restraint. 

Riots get out of hand because they are 
not nipped at their very start. Established 
Police procedure and the State law calls for 
the dispersal of illegal assemblies even if 
they are as small as a gathering of two per- 
sons. Local police should call for reinforce- 
mients early. When it becomes necessary to 
bring in 200 police to restore order the situa. 
tion already is well out of hand. The Gov- 
ernor of the State has authority to send in 
the militia, 1f necessary, to supprecs violence, 
and there should be no hesitancy about do~ 
ing this if the rowdies of Dixmoor do not 
come to their senses. 

‘The county has a responsibility to main- 
tain order and the Ilinois statutes provide 
that any innocent person suffering damage 
to property or to his person in a mob action 
by six or more people may sue the county 
for damages, The county in turn may fn- 
stitute action to recover any’such payments 
paid by it from persons who participated in 
the mob action, ‘Thus those who damage 
property or who infilet Injury during a riot 
not only may be sent to prison but may be 
made to pay for the damage. 

It now becomes the responsibility and the 
duty of State Human Relations Commission 
and any others who can help to work in Dix- 
moor to prevent a repetition of Sunday 
night's outrages. ‘The sensible people in 
the community must get through to the 
hoodlums what are the consoquences of civil 
disorder. 

Those who are quick to put up a picket 
lne over a renl or fancied grievance will do 
well to think over their responsibilities, too, 
‘The law can operate for the benefit of all 
only in a courtroom, not on the sidewalk, 


When Archie House Was 16 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


or matois 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES” 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Archie House soon will complete a year 
of distinguished service as commander 
in chief of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans. Archie and I were buddies in the 
same company of infantrymen in the 
same regiment at the seige of Santiago 
in 1898. I am extending my remarks to 
include the following Associated Press 
dispatch in the Chicago Tribune: 
VETERAN RECALLS LANDING IN SPANISH-UNTTED 

‘States Wan 

Sr. Pereasnunc, Fia, August 18—Archie 
House, who was only 16 when he joined com- 
pany I of the 38d Michigan Volunteers and 
sailed for Cuba to help fight the Spanish. 
American War, recently recalled his landing 
near Siboney. 
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“Tt was June 27,” House said. “It was 
hot, maybe 90 degrees. We: landed wearing 
long underwear, heavy blue woolen jackets 
and trousers, leggings that came up to your 
knees over the trousers. We had the Spring- 
field 45-70—it carried a bullet so big they 
used to call it the light artillery, that rifle, 
It'd kick you over a 10-rail fence.” 

Each man, he said, carried a 50-pound 
pack and ammunition belts holding 40 to 50 
rounds of the finger-sized bullets. House 
is national commander of the 18,000 surviv- 
ing veterans of that war. 


Reapportionment of State Legislatures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr, Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following extracts from the testi- 
mony on State reapportionment by Mr. 
August Scholle, president of the Michi- 
gan AFL-CIO. Mr. Scholle had made 
over the years a profound study of prob- 
lems of representation and his views 
command the greatest respect. Had 
orderly procedures been followed in this 
matter, he would have presented his tes- 
timony to the Judiciary. Committee of 
this House and I am sure we all would 
have benefited from it. 

‘The extracts follow: 
TESTIMONY or AVGUST ScHOLLE, PRESIDENT, 
Micmican Save AFL-CIO 

It is frequently argued that some other 
basis of representation than people should 
be provided for the protection of minorities, 
Particularly in rural areas. Yet it is the peo- 
ple in these areas, not the interests, who will 
be given power to have a much stronger vote 
on the arbitrary assumption that the judg- 
ment of these people will somehow be better 
for the interests of the entire State than the 
Judgment of people in the urban areas, Even 
if you accept the argument of representation 
of Interests, people in the urban areas them~ 
Selves probably represent a greater multiplic- 
ity of interests than rural areas possibly 
could. 

If you do not have faith and confidence 
in abiding by the will of the majority of the 
People, if you do not believe that the major- 
ity will of the people should be reflected by 
our legislative bodies, if you do not believe 
that 50-percent-plus of the people should 
govern, then what percentage of the minority 
of the people do you believe should govern 
the majority? Should 49 percent govern the 
51 percent, or, as has prevailed in Michigan, 
should 29.4 percent of the population be able 
to govern, through control of one house, the 
other 70.6 percent of the people? Or should 
We sovietize the State legislative bodies, hav- 
ing 7 percent of the people dominate the 
other 93. percent, as prevalls In the Soviet 
Union? 

Regardless of all of the fine academic, 
hypothetical, theroetical arguments that can 
be made, when a clear perspective is taken of 
this question it bolls down again to this 
simple question, “What percentage of the 
minority of the people do you want to control 
the majority?” 

Is the tyranny of majority rule over the 
minority ever likely to be more obnoxious 
than the tyranny of a minority over the ma- 
jority? If minority control over people is to 
be approved, then a grave and serious ques- 
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tion can be raised as to the morality of our 
spending billions of dollars a year of the peo- 
ple’s money to defend ourselves from foreign 
ideologies, 

I have always firmly believed that if the 
various States ever achieved truly represen- 
tative government that the many frictions 
which prevail today in areas such ‘as civil 
rights, the arguments about States’ rights vs. 
the propaganda of concentration of power in 
Washington would, to a major extent, be 
resolved. If the legislature actually reflects 
the sentiment of the majority of the people, 
the legislatures of each State would be con- 
cerning themselves with cooperating and 
working in harmony with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meet the problems of the pockets 
of poverty, ill-housing, old age security, 
mental health, and the many other social 
problems which we face as a nation today, 

I would like to conclude with an admon- 
ishment to the proponents of minority con- 
trol of our legislatures. You will have to go 
baok to the people and advise them that you 
do not believe in equality of citizenship at 
the ballot box. You will have to advocate 
to your constituents that they sacrifice their 
most cherished basic symbol of freedom— 
equality. If you are to be honest, you will 
have to say to the people, “We don't believe 
that a majority of the people should govern, 
but that a minority should govern.” You 
will have to advocate an oligarchy, or some 
type of despotism, or some other tyrannical 
form of government to substitute for major- 
ity rule. You will have to tell them what 
percentage of the minority of the people 
should govern the majority. You will have 
to make a mockery of the words in Lincoln's 
famous Gettysburg address, “that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth,” 

I most fervently hope that our Congress 
does not choose this course. I hope that we 
can keep faith with the noble and cherished Y 
aspirations of the founders of our great Na- 
tion to make it one of free men with self- 
respect, dignity, and equality accorded to all, 


Remap Not an Insoluble Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr, Speaker, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann has set forth the issues 
involved in the Supreme Court's ruling 
on apportionment of State legislatures 
and I commend his column of August 18 
to my colleagues as a most interesting 
discussion of this question in support of 
the Dirksen amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the Dirksen 
amendment or similar so-called breather 
legislation which will permit time for 
more thoughtful consideration by the 
Congress of this very fundamental issue. 
The column follow: 
[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Aug. 18, 1964] 

Remap Nor AN INSOLUBLE ISSUE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

WASHINGTON :—Although it is a bit awk- 
ward and rather inconvenient to make Con- 
gress deal with apportionment at the tall end 
of the session, the importance of the subject 
is overriding. The real issue, as I see it, is 
Whether reapportionment of the State legis- 
latures, which is necessary but also a far- 
reaching change of habit and custom, should 
be propelled by something more than the 
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Federal courts alone—whether, that is to say, 
this great change in the political balance of 
power should have also the approval of Con- 
gress and be subjected to the test of a con- 
stitutional amendment. Taking this to be 
the purpose of the proposal by Senator 
Evererr M. Diexsen, Republican, of MIlinois, 
it seems to me sound and in the end 
desirable. 

‘The heart of the matter is that since about 
1890 the United States, which was then com- 
posed two-thirds of people from farms and 
Villages, has been transformed. Two-thirds 
of the Americans now live in cities or in the 
suburbs. But the apportionment of at least 
44 of the State legislatures does not repre- 
sent this change. In these 44 States, less 
than 40 percent of the people elect a con- 
trolling majority of the legislature, In 13 
of these States, one-third or less of the 
people can elect a controlling majority of the 
legislature. 

While the statistics of this misrepresenta- 
tion ery out for reform, it is nevertheless 
true that the problem here, unlike that of 
the civil rights bill a few months ago, is not 
such a present danger that delay is intoler- 
able, It is essential that the city and subur- 
ban people be properly represented in their 
State legislatures in order that they may be 
better able to deal with their pressing needs. 
But, there is no emergency which makes the 
delay proposed by DmxseN intolerable. 

‘There are also positive advantages in the 
Dirksen breather. It involves Congress, not 
only the Supreme Court, in the problem of 
apportionment, and the pause provided by 
the Dirksen rider to the foreign aid bill may 
help to make the coming reapportionment 
soem leas terrifying to those who will lose 

y At 

For many of us this will help to assuage 
a troubled conscience about the dilemma 
posed by the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Alabama case and Justice John M. Harlan’s 
disenting opinion which argued powerfully 
against bringing the affairs of the State 
legislatures into the Federal courts. 

The opinion was, in my view. unanswer- 
able but for one enormous fact. ‘That is that 
the unrepresentative State legislatures are 
unwilling to reform themselves. The under- 
represented voters in the cities and suburbs 
have little or no power to compel reform. 
In this situation, when there is indubitable 
evil for which there is no known legal rem- 
edy, the intervention of the Supreme Court 
was the only way of breaking the deadlock, 

But such a choice of the lesser of two evils 
is not attractive, and as one of those troubled 
by It. I welcome Senator Dinxsen’s action 
in taking the question to Congress and to the 
amending process. 

‘The public discussion, which will ensue, 
will be clarified if we distinguish the two 
principal arguments which have been used 
to justify the overrepresentation of the rural 
voters. One reason, which is as old as the 
Nation, is that the excitable working people 
in the cities are not to be trusted as against 
the stable and virtuous farmers, and that 
the representative system should be con- 
structed so as to prevent the urban masses 
from ruling the State. This is the principle 
of the New York State constitution which 
was framed before the turn of the century. 

‘This reason could prevail when the city 
people were still a minority. It cannot pre- 
vail much longer now that they have become 
a preponderant majority. 

But there is another reason, closely re- 
lated in practice but separate in theory. It 
is, as Madison put it, that it is necessary to 
“refine the will of the people,” and that one 
of the best ways of doing this is to have 
a legislature with two houses in which the 
upper house is more stable and more con- 
servative. 

‘The real question which will confront the 
States is how to construct senates in which, 
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though all voters are equal, the senators 
will check and balance the lower house. 

It is not an insoluble problem. The States 
will have to deal with the problem by making 
the senatorial districts larger and the num- 
ber of senators smaller. Each senator will 
therefore represent a much more varied con- 
stituency than a member of the lower house. 
‘The States can give the senators a longer 
term and higher pay. This will tend to give 
the senators a broader view, a less hurried 
view, more honor, a greater independence and 
sense of responsibility. 

These are ways to refine the will of the 
people without obstructing it. 


Jim Bennett 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


op Mrssount 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to have the opportunity of joining 
with my colleagues in recognizing the 
exceptionally valuable career of Jim 
Bennett. He will retire within a few 
days, after nearly a half century of dis- 
tinguished Federal service, and he has 
earned the plaudits of all of us, His 
best known achievement, of course, is 
the fact that it was he who recom- 
mended the creation of the Federal 
Prison System about 35 years ago and it 
is he who has led that System for most 
of the time it has been in existence. The 
outstanding job that he has done is evi- 
dent in the international esteem with 
which his organization is regarded, 

Jim has been a particularly good 
friend of the Missouri delegation. I 
have known him ever since the days I 
served as congressional secretary to the 
late Representative John J. Cochran, 
and he has been the close friend of the 
late Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
and his successor, Senator Edward V, 
Long, of Missouri, both of whom were 
given the assignment of chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on National Peni- 
tentiaries. Jim has traveled to Missouri 
on innumerable occasions, to address the 
young people of our colleges, to make 
studies of Missouri's correctional system 
for the State administration, and to keep 
up his strong personal interest in the 
medical center for Federal prisoners at 
Springfield, Mo. We in Missouri are 
therefore long familiar with Jim Bennett, 
and all that he has done for his fellow 
citizens. 

The scope of his activities, however, 
has gone far beyond the American prison 
scene. He has taken an intense interest 
in the general improvement of our so- 
ciety and its culture. This interest has, 
of course, included many problems that 
eventually come to the Congress of the 
United States for consideration, He has 
often discussed these problems with me 
and I have valued his advice. Although 
Jim Bennett is a prison administrator— 
or perhaps because he is a prison admin- 
istrator—he believes that the reduction 
of crime in the United States must be 
largely accomplished by preventive 
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methods rather than by heavy depend- 
ence upon the criminal law. I think he 
is right. 

Jim Bennett has had a great impact 
on the administration of justice and he 
ranks among the great Americans of 
our history. His list of accomplishments. 
is long and a number of them have been 
touched upon by others here over the 
past few days. But I do wish to express 
my own thanks for all that he has done. 
His experience should not be lost to us, 
however, and I trust that for many years 
to come he will continue to be a familiar 
figure in the Halls of Congress—and in 
the halls of justice. 


Capital Bulletin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OP CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the folowing arti- 
cle from the National Review: 

Carrrat BULLETIN 


Observers here view the recent attacks on 
Senator Barry Gonpwarer by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System as trial balloons, It 
has been obvious from the start that cer- 
tain segments of the mass media intend to 
use press and TV as conscious weapons of 
political assassination, ‘The CBS maneuver 
is seen as a test of public opinion, If there 
is no outcry over the three-way smear, the 
network's smear bund and its allies in the 
Washington press corps will move ahead 
with other and more vicious efforts. 

‘The CBS thrusts, for those who came in 
late, consisted of broadcasts which stated as 
fact that Senator Goupwarer planned to 
launch his presidential campaign in Berch- 
tesgaden, where Hitler had presumably made 
his start; that he would speak to rightwing 
groups in Germany; and that he intended 
to devote some time to cementing relations 
with German extremist groups, The purpose 
of these fictions was, of course, to imply that 
‘Mr. Goupwarrr is a Fascist. 

The significance of the play could be 
minimized except for the refusal of CBS 
to apologize—it can now take courage from 
a Supreme Court decision which sanctions 
any falsehood or slander, in print or by word 
of mouth, of a public figure. But of far 
more significance is the involvement of 
Daniel Schorr, a CBS foreign correspondent. 
Mr. Schorr is no wet-behind-the-ears news- 
man nor an ideological ignoramus. He is 
experienced and, in the social Democratic 
tradition, extremely savvy. That he was 
aware of what he was saying can be seen 
from his disclaimer. He “did not mean a 
conscious effort” on the part of Senator 
Goxpwaren, Mr. Schorr said. ‘There was “no 
proof” of that, He simply meant that “a 
process of gravitation” would bring the 
German extremists—read Nazis—and Sena- 
tor Goupwarer together. 

Mr. Schorr knows better than that—or he 
should take a refresher course in high school 
journalism. So, too, does CBS which excused 
its atrocious behavior by arguing that it had 
carried the Senator's denial, Since CBS is 
extremely glib in the use of the doctrine that 
denials never catch up with accusations, 
there is a slight ordor to that one, 

Neither CBS nor the other networks need 
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have any fear. Had they acted in similar 
manner against President Johnson or any 
one of the Democratic administration's fair- 
haired politicians, the FOC would have been 
on hand the following morning to discuss 
license renewals and other apposite matters. 
But the FCC has shown not the slightest 
interest in the abridgement of Republican 
or Conservative rights. In fact, it has, like 
Abou Ben Adhem, led all the rest in using 
its administrative powers to curb those who 
stand forth against the Democratic estab- 
lishment. 

As the campaign progresses, the FCC will 
grow increasingly deaf to complaints of 
abuses by the networks and by local sta- 
tions. It can also be predicted that any 
countermeasures of the Goldwater forces 
will be denounced by the press as a violation 
of the first amendment. Those with long 
memories will recall how exercised the pun- 
dits became over such anti-Communist man- 
ifestations as “Red Channels"—a listing of 
the party-front records of entertainers—but 
how quiet they have been about the the cam- 
paign of Group Research, Inc., a Walter Reu- 
ther-JLC (Jewish Labor Committee) appa- 
ratus, to prevent conservatives from speak- 
ing or being published. 

What lies ahead will not be the product 
of unmotivated, or idle, viclousness, The 
White House and the Democratic National 
Committee, however brashly they may com- 
ment, are deeply troubled by the nomination 
of Barry Gonpwarer, Surveys taken over 
the past months Indicate that Mr, Gorowa- 
men's strength in the South is of sufficient 
magnitude to sweep the area—even without 
massive Negro outbreaks in this very hot 
summer. Tho tarantara of the Gallup and 
Harris polls have ceased to impress anyone 
in the Nation's Capital—including Dr. Gallup 
and Mr, Harris. 

Mr. Johnson, moreover, knows that he must 
leave his privileged sanctuary sooner or later 
and take to the hustings. He is a bad cam- 
paigner, as everyone here knows, except when 
he can operate quietly with statehouse gangs 
and cigar-chewing politicians, He is also 
terrified at the thought that he may have 
to debate Senator Goupwarrr—and the bet- 
ting among his intimates is that he will re- 
fuse this confrontation no matter how timor- 
ous it makes him look, 

In short, the Democratic Party's major 
strategists see as their major weapon the un- 
restrained smear. They must destroy Sen- 
ator Goupwarer in any way possible—right 
up to the ultimate weapon. They feel rea- 
sonably certain that they can spread enough 
tar over his reputation to succeed in stopping 
him. But they are also aware that the gu- 
bernatorial Messrs, Rockefeller and Scranton 
have taken the drama out of this type of 
attack. The voters will be bored with it in 
short order—and may turn away from it in 
revulsion as they did in California, 

The CBS smear attack, however, did not 
supply the data that were sought, Senator 
Gotpwarzn’s followers were too elated by the 
results of San Francisco to take up arms 
against it. ‘The Madison Avenue tacticians 
are therefore still in the dark: Is it open 
season on BARRY GOLDWATER?—QUINCY. 


Retraining: An Air Force Experiment in 
Humanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA ~~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
insert an editorial entitled “The Re- 
Railers,” by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, which 
appeared in the Tulsa Tribune on Satur- 
day, August 15, 1964. 

I would like to call attention to the 
very successful experiment in human 
rehabilitation that is being conducted by 
the Air Force at the Amarillo, Tex., Air 
Force Base. 

It is a program whereby the Air Force 
is succeeding in retraining men who, un- 
der other circumstances, would serve 
time in a military prison and then be re- 
leased with bad conduct discharges. 

I commend the Air Force for this pro- 
gram, and the Tulsa Tribune for their 
very fine editorial. 

THE RE-RAILERS 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

AMARILLO, Tex—Out here under the broad 
skies, of the Texas Panhandle there is an 
experiment in saving men. 

Every day two or three members of the 
U.S, Air Force, their uniforms bare of chev- 
Tons of insignia of rank, step off commercial 
planes at the Amarillo Airport. Mostly they 
are young—average age 22. Some have come 
a long distance—Okinawa, Turkey, Panama. 
All are men under sentence, and not one has 
a guard. 

Just east of the airport is the great 
Amarillo Air Force Base containing 14,000 
men. In a corner of the base are the 
barracks and classrooms of the 3320th Re- 
training Group with a normal complement 
of about 200. Here, over an average period 
of 6 months, the Air Force attempts to rerail 
men who in the usual course of things would 
have served time in a military prison and 
been released with bad-conduct discharges 
with lively prospects of ending up in a 
civilian penitentiary, 

A military court martial is a sad affair. 
‘There is the kid, frightened or resentful or 
defiant, who often doesn't realize that he 
has reached a fork in the road. But the 
court knows. The court knows that a bad 
conduct discharge stays with a man like a 
brand upon the cheek, 

A military organization is not Uke a civil- 
fan employer, It can't solve a problem of 
bad behavior by simply firing the culprit. 
For a soldier or sailor signs up for a period 
of years, Willful misconduct can’t be made 
a convenient device for being sent home. 
There must be punishment. 

If there is not punishment for violating 
regulations and ignoring orders then a bat- 
talion or a ship's company becomes a mob. 
All armies and naval crews have lived in the 
shadow of the lash, 

But only in recent years haye thoughtful 
American commanders begun to wonder if 
Somewhere beyond the gloomy disciplinary 
barracks of Fort Leavenworth and the bleak 
Daval prison at Portsmouth there isn't a 
better way—at least, for some. 

Col. Leonard Shapiro's retraining facility 
at Amarillo gets what you might call the 
Pick of the culls. The judge advocate gen- 
€ral's office tries to decide which men should 
Stay in the brig until they get the heave-ho 
Out of service, and which are worth hand- 
ing a ladder for the purpose of climbing back 
aboard, 

Some don't want to climb, preferring the 
Undemanding life of a prisoner to the per- 
Plexities of retraining. For, as the deputy 
commander, Lt. Col. R. E. Smythe, says, “This 
is tougher than the disciplinary barracks.” 

‘The man comes in. There are 10 days of 
indoctrination. There are 3 weeks of formal 
Schooling. He is given a history of the Air 
Force to pump up some morale. He is in- 
Structed as to his rights as a citizen to over- 
come, if he suffers from it, the illusion that 
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the world is after him. Then he is given a 
course in financial management. Larceny, 
the most common offense after AWOL, Is 
often committed by those who are chroni- 
cally broke. If liquor is his trouble he is 
made to understand the nature of the prob- 
lem and the way out. 

“We get both ends of the talent spectrum,” 
says Colonel Smythe. “Some of these kids 
got Into a jam because they weren't good at 
anything. They get specialized ki 
Some of them went haywire because they 
were underchallenged. These boys are 
shunted into jobs that keep them humping. 
The base is glad to have us here, We can 
supply any level of ability and our men work 
all over the place.” 

And what have been the results? 

Capt. C. J. Figura, chief of clinical serv- 
ices, is a former clinical psychologist for the 
Red Wing (Minn.) State Training School for 
Boys. He say: 

“Briefly, we think that ‘two out of three 
have it.’ That is, about 65 percent are re- 
turned to duty in the Alr Force, their bad 
conduct discharges suspended. Of these, 50 
far, 84 percent have completed their enlist- 
ments and left with honorable tickets. 

“By the time a man has 2 years experience 
in the service the taxpayers have sunk from 
$7,000 to $11,000 in his training. If he gets 
kicked out we have to get another man and 
train him from the start, So you might say 
this school has a built-in profit, 

“But In a larger sense, the honest citizen 
Pays dividends to his community and the 
criminal Uves out his years, not only as a 
danger, but as a deficit. ‘The stakes we play 
for may amount to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars per man. Even the one-third who, 
we decide, can't be returned to duty are 
given an intensive course in citizenship be- 
fore they are handed their red tickets and 
sent home. We try with everyone.” 

A more-than-casual observer of the re- 
training experiment is Pau] Timmons, asso- 
ciate editor of the Amarillo Globe-News, 
He insisted on driving me out. 

“We've got a thing going here—a human 
salvage yard," he told me. “But we don't 
just take men apart. We put most of them 
back together.” 


Excise Tax Reduction and Elimination 
Must Be Accomplished in the National 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of what to do about Federal war- 
time excise taxes continues to plague the 
Congress while it continues to penalize 
our people and our businesses. Surely 
it is time to deal with it forthrightly and 
realistically. Reductions made in a few 
areas have been too little and patch- 
work proposals, as recently made, have 
been and should be rejected because of 
discriminatory tendencies. The existing 
situation projects real hardships, con- 
tradicts the term “luxury” in this mod- 
ern world, and it is economically unjus- 
tifiable. Piecemeal corrections should 
not be further tried; the cure should be 
overall and complete. 

Who, in this atomic age, can really feel 
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that cosmetics, furs, luggage, automo- 
biles, television sets, long-distance tele- 
phone calls, washing machines, refriger- 
ators, window air conditioners, and 
babies’ things should be classed as lux- 
uries and placed in the same category, 
for instance, as tobacco and alcohol for 
Federal tax purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress could not 
close on a more fruitful or happier note 
than the complete revision and full re- 
peal of the wartime Federal excise emer- 
gency taxes on so-called luxuries that by 
the current rule of economic reality are 
practically fundamental necessities, 

The repeal of these excise taxes would, 
according to expert economic testimony, 
eliminate elements of drag and discrimi- 
nation in our fiscal system and inject a 
further factor of significant influence 
into our economy which must be encour- 
aged to expand, especially during this 
period of unemployment adjustment to 
the challenging impact of automation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am advised the House 
Ways and Means Committee has prac- 
tically completed their hearings on this 
subject and I most earnestly hope we 
will remain in session until that distin- 
guished committee can prepare and pre- 
sent appropriate repeal recommenda- 
tions to us for action. If this is not 
possible then I most strongly urge that, 
in particular consideration of the house- 
wives and the workingwomen of this 
country, repeal of these Federal excise 
taxes be made the first order of business 
in the new Congress. 


Results of a Legislative Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr, MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
results of my June 1964 legislative ques- 
tionnaire have now been tabulated. The 
popular response gives a true indication 
of public opinion in the Third Congres- 
sional District of Minnesota on impor- 
tant public issues. 

With the essential help of capable vol- 
unteers I prepared and mailed a copy of 
the questionnaire to each of approxi- 
mately 125,000 homes. The returns were 
gratifying in that 22,500 persons—a re- 
sponse of 18 percent—gave me the bene- 
fit of their opinions. Many respondents, 
in addition to checking “yes” and “no” 
answers, added comments whith have 
been of real value to me in providing 
representation to the residents of sub- 
urban and rural Hennepin an} Anoka 
Counties. 

The test of successful representative 
government is an informed, concerned, 
and alert citizenry. I am proud to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that this questionnaire 
project in 1964, as in past years, proves 
that the people in my area of Minnesota 
meet this test. 
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Following are the results of the ques- 
tionnaire: 

1964 LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE, CLARK MAC- 
Grecor, Tumo DISTRICT, MINNESOTA 

1. Do you favor the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act providing for $500 million in 
Federal grants for mass transportation fa- 
cilities and equipment? 

Yes; 25 percent; no, 58 percent; undecided 
or no answer, 17 percent. 

2. Should Congress yote now to raise the 
pay of Federal employees, including Judges, 
cabinet officers, and Members of Congress? 

‘Yes, 23 percent; no, 64 percent: undecided 
or no answer, 13 percent. 

3. Do you approve that part of the pending 
civil rights bill which seeks to eliminate 
racial discrimination in hotels, motels, 
restaurants, gas stations, theaters, and sports 
arenas? 

Yes, 53 percent; no, 41 percent; undecided 
or no answer, 6 percent. 

4. Where a State has not acted, should the 
Federal Government be authorized to insure 
‘equality of job opportunities in businesses 
and labor unions regardless of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin? 

Yes, 58 percent; no, 40 percent; undecided 
or no answer, 2 percent, 

5. Do you favor continued U.S. economic 
and military aid to other nations at about 
$3.5 billion annually? 

Yes, 35 percent; no, 50 percent; undecided 
or no answer, 15 percent. 

6. Should we use force, if necessary, to pre- 
vent Castro from shipping arms and com- 
munist agents into Latin America? 

Yes, 71 percent; No, 14 percent; undecided 
or no answer, 15 percent, 

7. Do you favor the proposal to authorize 
the Secretary of Labor to require that cer- 
tain selected industries pay their employees 
double pay for overtime work? 

Yes, 14 percent; No, 77 percent; undecided 
or no answer, 9 percent. 

8. Does the "Bobby Baker" case indicate 


that legislation is needed to prevent conflict ` 


of interest activities by Senators, Congress- 
men, their employees, and White House staff 
members? 

Yes, 74 percent; No, 16 percent; undecided 
or no answer, 10 percent. = 

9. Should the Federal Government borrow 
the $962 million eer to finance the 

“war on poverty”: 
Pree a3 percent: Mo: Oo conn; undecided 
or no answer, 17 percent, 

10. As parts of the poverty program do you 
favor: 

(a) Work camps for males ages 16 to 21 
financed 100 percent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Yes, 29 percent; no, 51 percent; undecided 
or no answer, 20 percent. 

(b) Community work training programs 
for unemployed youths of both sexes? 

Yes, 67 percent; no, 20 percent; undecided 
or no answer, 13 percent. 

(c) Grants of $1,500 and loans of $2,500 
to low-income farm families coupled with 
Joans to corporations for buying rural prop- 
erty, improving it, and selling it back to these 
farmers? 

‘Yes, 16 percent; no, 65 percent; undecided 
or no answer, 19 percent. 

(d) A domestic peace corps of volunteers 
to help with community action programs? 

Yes, 63 percent; no, 32 percent; undecided 
or no answer, 15 percent. 

11, How would you vote on the idea of 
financing medical care of the aged through 
‘the social security system? an 

Yes, 40 percent; no, 48 percent; undecided 
or no answer, 12 percent. 

12. Do you believe the Constitution should 
be amended so as to permit voluntary par- 
ticipation in religious exercises in the public 
‘schools? 

Yes, 41 percent; no, 43 percent; undecided 
or no answer, 16 percent. 
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When Are Fair Competitive Rates 
Unlawful? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20,1964 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
spring my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from New York {Mr. HEALEY) 
called to the attention of this body an 
excellent article written by Mr. Leslie 
Gould, financial editor of the New York 
Journal-American. That article con- 
cerned itself with the policy of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in discriminating 
against long-established scheduled, non- 
subsidized, carriers in favor of so-called 
charter operators. 

As a result of Mr, Hearey’s insertion 
of that article by Mr. Gould in the Rec- 
orp, it is my understanding that he has 
received letters of appreciation from lit- 
erally hundreds of airline pilots from all 
over the United States. 

Once again, Mr. Gould has posed a 
question which in my opinion deserves 
a fair and speedy reply from the Board. 
That question is: What known rate the- 
ory, principle or policy permits the Board 
to find a rate to be fair and reasonable 
for one carrier but an identical and com- 
petitive rate unlawful for another? 

Under unanimous consent I place this 
article by Mr. Leslie Gould at this point 
in the Recorp: 

CAB Pourcy—“Purx ENTERPRISE" IN REVERSE 

The Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) is 
hellbent on “bailing out” supplemental 
and all-cargo airlines at the expense of the 
regularly scheduled combination carriers. 

‘The latest move is to grant domestically 
to the all-cargo carriers the exclusive right 
to offer “blocked. space” to airfreight for- 
warders, individual high volume shippers 
and to other airlines at wholesale rates. 

“Blocked space” contracts provide guar- 
anteed cargo capacity over an extended pe- 
riod at wholesale rates. 

Unless the courts block it, the added 
business generated will be at the expense 
of the successful combination carriers like 
American, TWA, and United. 

‘The regular carriers, which have devel- 
oped the alrfreight market, will be barred 
under the CAB order from meeting the 
competition, both in rates and in service. 

‘The CAB vote was 3 to 2, with the minor- 
ity branding the Board’s action as illegal 
and “contrary to sound economics of air 
transportation.” 

‘The minority further asserted: 

“There is no known rate theory, prin- 
ciple or policy that permits the Board to 
find a rate to be fair and reasonable for 
one carrier but an identical and competi- 
tive rate unlawful for another." 

A TWO-WAY RULING 

The immediate beneficiary of the order 
is Slick Corp., an all-cargo carrier, which 
the Board allowed to start offering “blocked 
space," while continuing CAB suspension 
of comparable rate schedules filed by 
American and TWA. 

Slick and two other domestic all-cargo 
carriers—Flying Tiger Lines and Airlift In- 
ternational (formerly Riddle)—in earlier 
arguments before the Board warned that 
their financial plight was such that they 
might be forced out of business unless 
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they were made exclusive bulk carriers 
and allowed to charge wholesale rates for 
cargo space. 

‘The claim also was made that everyone was 
losing money on freight and that the com- 
bination carriers were subsidizing their losses 
with passenger business. American, which 
first introduced the all-cargo domestic air- 
craft in 1943, states that while its obsolete 
DC-T's did lose money, its present jet all- 
cargo craft are profitable, producing reve- 
nues which more than cover fully allocated 
costs. 

The minority noted that the combination 
carriers have a $400 million Investment in 
all-cargo aircraft and facilities and that In 
recent 12-month period carried about fi 
times as much freight as the all-cargo domes- 
tic lines 

CARGO-ONLY HAULING LESS 


Domestic airfreight has more than doubled 
since 1956, increasing $20 million ton-miles, 
but the combination carriers point out that 
the cargo-only carriers carry less traffic today 
than they did in 1956, thus producing none 
of the increase in airfreight. 

While the new ruling applies only to do- 
mestic all-cargo service, the same thinking Is 
found in a recent international decision 
which allowed Seaboard World Airlines to 
sell blocked space to Lufthansa, BOAC, and 
Swissair. At the same time the CAB denied 
the request of TWA to sell such space to Alr 
France and of Pan American World Airways 
to sell it to Japan Air Lines. 

Still pending are two other CAB proposals 
to bail out the supplemental and all-cargo 
lines. The CAB is pressuring the Post Office 
and Defense Departments to award trans- 
Atlantic mail contracts on a preferential In- 
stead of service basis. 

WOULD DIVIDE MATL CONTRACTS 

In order to give a larger share of the busi- 
ness to Seaboard, the CAB is asking that mail 
contracts be divided according to the num- 
ber of all-cargo flights of Seaboard, Pan Am, 
and TWA, ignoring the more frequent com- 
bination cargo-passenger flights and the ton- 
nage capacity of the different plane types. It 
also falls to differentiate between pure jets 
and turboprops. 

‘The more scandalous proposal 1s to give the 
supplemental and all-cargo lines first refusal 
on off route freight and passenger charters of 
the certified combination carriers. At the 
same time the CAB proposes to allow the 
supplemental and all-cargo lines to fly char- 
ters on the routes of the certified carriers 
without any such clearance. 

When the CAB opened the doors to the 
supplemental and all-cargo lines, it adopted 
policy of barring them from subsidy. Now 
it proposes to give them a backdoor handout 
at the expense of the stockholders of sched- 
uled regular air lines. 

‘This is free enterprise in reverse. 


Non-Service-Connected Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
appears to be approaching the end of this 
session and this Congress I most ear- 
nestly hope we will not leave here with- 
out extending imperatively needed legis- 
lative consideration to our veterans and 
their families, This need has become 
even greater because of action on the so- 
cial security amendments providing a 5- 
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percent increase. Unless we take prompt 
action to prevent it this social security 
increase will unintentionally but ad- 
versely affect a great number of our vet- 
erans, veterans’ widows, and veterans’ 
dependents presently receiving pensions 
Payments. 

The provisions contained in H.R. 1927 
will insure among other features, that 
no veteran or dependent will lose pension 
payments because of any increase in so- 
cial security allowances. The bill ac- 
complishes this by providing that 10 per- 
cent of payments to an individual under 
any public or private retirement entitle- 
ment of any kind, including social se- 
curity, will be excluded in determining 
income for pension purposes. This 
pending bill would improve the veterans 
Pension system in many other respects. 
For instance, it raises the pension 
amounts for veterans and widows with 
low income. Such changes in these lim- 
itations will make it possible for’ more 
veterans and their dependents, who are 
being hard pressed to meet todays’ basic 
living costs, to qualify for pensions and 
at the same time it will increase the 
Monthly pensions of many now on the 
rolls by placing them in a different in- 
come limitation category. For example, 
a single veteran with a yearly income of 
$1,250 is now eligible for a pension of 
$40 per month. Under the terms of H.R. 
1927 he would be placed into a different 
income bracket limitation and be eligi- 
ble for a pension of $70 a month, which 
is little enough. 

Of special interest to World War I vet- 
erans is a provision in the measure de- 
signed to eliminate the present require- 
ment of a 10-percent disability with re- 
sulting unemployability for a veteran of 
65 years of age or over to qualify for a 
Pension. The particular provision I 
Speak of would make all veterans eligible 
for a pension at age 65 if they meet the 
Service and discharge requirements of 
the law and its income limitations as 
liberalized by the measure. As a result 
World War I veterans and other veter- 
ans attaining the age of 65 would not be 
Tequired to prove disability or unem- 
Ployability in order to qualify for a pen- 
sion, 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt 
that a great many of our older veterans 
are having a most difficult time trying 
to decently live on a fixed income while 
the cost of living continues to increase 
from year to year, especially in the areas 
of medicines and drugs. By increasing 
the amount of income limitation while 
still retaining a veteran's pension en- 
Utlement we are encouraging him to 
help himself as much as he possibly can 
without being penalized for it. 

Mr. Speaker, while H.R. 1927 does not 
go as far as many of us might like and 
While I personally feel more particular 
and realistic consideration should be 
extended to World War I veterans this 
Measure does grant substantial and 
Meaningful liberalization of our present. 
veterans’ pension system and it appears, 
at this hour, that it would be the best 
and only compromise legislation of this 
kind that can be attained. 

On this score it is worthy of note that 
the national commander of the Veterans 
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of World War I has evidenced his ap- 
proval of the measure and I understand 
representatives of all the other national 
veterans’ organizations have done like- 


wise. 

Mr. Speaker, on other occasions such 
as this I have expressed my very deep 
conviction that the best patriotic incen- 
tive and encouragement we can provide 
for those who may be called to future 
military service is the example of the 
equitable treatment we demonstrate of 
those loyal veterans and their depend- 
ents of our past wars. 

The time is getting late, the economic 
needs of so many of our veterans and 
their dependents are urgent, the provi- 
sions of H.R, 1927 are equitable, the 
overall measure is reasonable and its 
purpose is in the best interest of this 
Nation. I urge and hope, therefore, 
that H.R. 1927, on behalf of all our vet- 
erans and their dependents will be 
brought before us and overwhelmingly 
approved in the immediate future. 


McNamara’s Myth as He Shoots From 
the Hip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. LAIRD, Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I outlined in a speech on the floor 
of this House several of the errors in Sec- 
retary McNamara’s statement before the 
Democratic platform committee. Today 
my colleague the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forn] on the Defense 
Appropriations Committee will point out 
still further errors, Tonight’s Evening 
Star has an excellent editorial on the 
McNamara myth, 

‘The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 20, 1964] 
‘McNamana’s Myrit 

One of the irritating myths generated by 
the Kennedy-Johnson administrations and 
recited this week by Secretary of Defense Mo- 
Namara should be laid to rest once and for 
all. This ís the claim, as Mr. McNamara put 
1t during the Democratic platform commit- 
tee’s TV show, that “the Defense Establish- 
ment we found in 1961 was based on a strat- 
egy of massive nuclear retaliation as the an- 
swer to all military aggression.” 

History shows that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration did not in fact base its answers 
to all military and political aggression on any 
such policy. When faced with a military 
crisis it did just what the Democratic ad- 
ministrations have done: Resorted to a limit- 
ed, nonnuclear response. 

President Elsenhower did not answer with 
massive nuclear retaliation at the time of 
the Lebanon crisis or the Formosa Straits 
bombardment. He called on portions of the 
14 combat divisions, 15 carrier task groupe, 
7 tactical fighter wings, and 16 alr transport 
wings available to him and solved the prob- 
lems without dropping a single A-bomb, 

Mr, McNamara, however, has tried many 
times to promote the myth that none of these 
nonnuclear forces existed before he came 
along. He has said, for instance, that “it 
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was also evident that our position through- 
‘out the world would be greatly strengthened 
1f we were not forced to choose between do- 
ing nothing or deliberately initiating nuclear 
war,” 


Mr. McNamara has done much to add to our 
conventional forces and improve the “non= 
nuclear option.” But that option, on a lesser 
so always has existed and always has been 
us 


‘The election year does not give Mr. Mc- 
Namara a license to kid the public. Neither 
à Secretary of Defense nor a presidential can- 
didate should shoot from the hip on these 
Vital matters, ‘There 1s entirely too much at 
stake, 


Meat Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the U.S, Con- 
gress an editorial that appeared in the 
Quincy Patriot Ledger with reference to 
the beef import bill that was acted on by 
the House and Senate this week. This 
editorial points up the concern on the 
part of responsible people as to the action 
taken by Congress. 

‘The editorial reads as follows: 

Mear Quoras 

In an effort to avold a Presidential veto, 
Senate and House conferees Monday modi- 
fied a measure, already approved by tho 
Senate, that would put restrictive quotas 
on the import of several kinds of meat, 

That measure has now been approved by 
both Senate and House, and is before Presi- 
dent Johnson for his signature. Though it 
has been described as “almost vetoproof” 
we hope President Johnson will recognize 
the bill is a bad one and will withhold his 
‘approval, 

Bowing to pressure from the meat-ralsing 
interests the Senate had approved on July 28 
a measure that would have cut down import 
of meat from the 1.7 billion pounds in 1963 
to some 1.2 billion pounds next year. 

‘That Senate action was a threat to the 
American consumer's budget. If enacted it 
‘would be likely to bring about a general in- 
crease in meat prices and diminish the avail- 
ability of lower-grade cuts. 

And, as the State Department was quick 
to point out, such a measure would certainly 
have a bad ‘effect on our foreign relations. 
Criticizing the Senate's action, the Depart- 
ment said the bill “would set us back greatly 
in our drive to liberalize world trade policies 
in agricultural products.” And the adverse 
effects of the proposal on our foreign policy 
were clearly spelled out the other day by 
Australia’s Prime Minister, Sir Robert 
Menzies, who threatened economic retalia- 
tion if the measure were passed. 

Australia’s beef exports to the United 
States would be cut back by some 40 percent 
if the Senate- measure became law. 
And the Australian leader made it clear that 
his country would respond by cutting off 
imports of six kinds of American-made 
goods—imports which last year totalled $68 
million. 

The meat quota bill, protectionist in tone, 
would also have serious implications for the 
“Kennedy round” of tariff negotiations how 
being conducted in Geneva, Sir Roòert 
pointed out. At a time when the free world 
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is trying to break down the trade barriers 
‘between nations, the U.S. Senate seeks, ap- 
parently, to build a forbidding tariff wall— 
just to fatten the wallets of the U.S. cattle- 
man. 

In bowing to the pressures of the farm 
lobby, the Senate quite ignored the facts of 
the situation. It is true that prices paid to 
cattlemen for their stock have been declin- 
ing. But as a Tariff Commission study 
pointed out recently, the drop is not princi- 
pally attributable to competition from for- 
eign imports. 

Rather, the decline is principally due to 
substantial overproduction of domestic 
meats, and to a number of related factors. 
‘The imported meats are generally of a lower 
grade than American-produced meat, and 
they are not competing for the same place on 
the American dinner table, 

It is not only our meat producing allies 
who would suffer from such action; a sub- 
stantial body of American consumers would 
lose out too. 

As Congressman James, A. BURKE, of Mil- 
ton, stated In a recent memorandum to fel- 
low House Members, “the Senate bill would 
really put the American consumer in the 
corral, and particularly those consumers of 
low incomes who need the grade of meat 

in through imports.” 

‘And, as Congressman BURKE also pointed 
‘out, passage of a protectionist measure bene- 
fiting one special interest group would open 
the door to stepped-up pressures from those 
who want import quotas imposed on residual 
fuel off, lead, and zinc, lumber, and a host 
of other products. 

‘The compromise adopted the other day in 
joint conference set up a complex formula 
for determining future quotas on meat im- 
ports. It includes a sliding scale feature 
which would raise the quotas as domestic 
production increased. 

Administration officials were reported to. 
believe that under such a measure quotas 
would never, in fact, have to be imposed. 

‘Though it avoids the immediate possibility 
of alienating our allies and harming the con- 
sumer, the proposed compromise remains a 
bad bill. The door would still be open to 
other protection minded lobbies. Enact- 
ment of the measure would say to the na- 
tions now engaged in trade talks at Geneva 
that this country is not ready to engage in 
unrestricted world trade. 

In short, even the watered-down version of 
the original measure would if signed prove 
that in this election year the pressures of 
special interest groups is more important to 
Congress than the interests of either the 
American consumer or our foreign relations. 


On the Broom Tariff Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased that the House of Representa- 
tives has concurred with the action of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means in approving H.R. 5986, a bill to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 with re- 
spect to the rate of duty on brooms made 
of broom corn, which I introduced dur- 
ing the Ist session of the 88th Congress. 

Iam grateful to those Members of the 
House who originally opposed the unani- 
mous consent request and subsequently 
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withdrew their opposition so that the 
full membership of the House was given 
an opportunity to act upon this bill. 
Because it is so late in the session, time 
was of the essence and their opposition 
could well have foreclosed House action 
for the rest of this session had these res- 
ervations not been withdrawn. At the 
same time, it is my opinion that those 
who opposed this legislation were prob- 
ably under certain wrong impressions 
which I believe should be corrected for 
the record. The statements to the ef- 
fect that enactment of this bill into law 
would quintuple the tariff on brooms is 
certainly not accurate. Referring in 
this regard to the reports the Ways and 
Means Committe received, one will note 
that the Department of State advised 
that the proposed rate would result in 
an increase of about 180 percent, where- 
as the Department of Commerce in- 
formed the Senate Finance Committee 
in a letter dated June 2, 1964, that “the 
bill would increase the average duty on 
household brooms, the principal cate- 
gory, to approximately 75 percent and 
the average duty on whiskbrooms about 
100 percent.” 

These miscalculations are due, I be- 
lieve, to the failure to take into consid- 
eration that broom imports do not segre- 
gate various categories. Imports from 
Mexico are chiefly household brooms 
while those coming from the satellite 
Communist country of Hungary are 
mainly whiskbrooms. 

Using 1963 Bureau of the Census fig- 
ures, the United States imported 114,536 
dozen brooms valued at $460,278, from 
Mexico, or declared value of $4,02 per 
dozen. That means the average duty 
was $1.01 per dozen. The duty under 
H.R. 5986 would be $2.88, a long way 
from being “quintupled.” On the other 
hand, imports from Hungary—practi- 
cally all whiskbrooms—totaled 11,018 
dozens, valued at $137,465, or $1,24 per 
dozen and average duty of 31 cents per 
dozen. The proposed duty is 96 cents 
per dozen. 

Opponents’ distortion of the facts is 
obvious. Average declared valuation of 
all so-called broom imports in 1963 
was $2.84 per dozen which means the 
average duty paid under 25 percent ad 
valorem was 71 cents a dozen. However, 
that includes the lower-priced whisks 
and toy brooms. Segregating them the 
duty on household brooms becomes much 
higher—$1.01 a dozen in the case of 
Mexican imports as noted above. H.R. 
5986 duty would be $2.88 per dozen on 
household brooms and 96 cents per dozen 
on whiskbrooms. Assuming 40 percent 
of the imports are whisks, which we be- 
lieve to be a fair estimate, that means 
the average weighted duty on brooms un- 
der H.R. 5986 would be $2.11 per dozen. 
Apparently the opposition was not tak- 
ing this into consideration. 

Aside from the dollars and cents tariff 
factor, there are most certainly other 
considerations which are of vital impor- 
tance. Brooms are produced in the 
United States in many small shops and 
factories as well as in institutions for 
the blind, in penal institutions, and in 
several larger broom companies. This 
is an industry which, because of the very 
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nature of its production, is able to utilize 
many blind people in our country who 
are so limited in securing employment. 
We have enacted numerous Federal pro- 
grams to assist the less fortunate people 
in our industrial society who are either 
limited by lack of skills or because of 
their physical conditions. Foreign com- 
petition in this industry has already re- 
sulted in the loss of jobs; and without 
this legislation this situation could only 
become progressively worse thus result- 
ing in expanded unemployment in an in- 
dustry which has a most commendable 
record for hiring blind and otherwise 
handicapped people. 

This is good legislation based upon 
sound reasoning and sound economic 
principle, and I hope that the other body 
will move expeditiously in concurring 
with the House action so that the Presi- 
dent will have the opportunity to sign 
this bill into law before the end of the 
88th Congress, 


National Defense Education Act Amend- 
í ments, 1964 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 14, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11904) to amend 
and extend the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill now before the 
House to amend and extend the National 
Defense Education Act. I favor adding 
another 2 years to this worthwhile pro- 
gram of educational assistance and in- 
creasing funds for loans to college stu- 
dents, eliminating ceilings on loans to 
institutions and graduate students, and 
increasing the number of graduate fel- 
lowships, 

The history of this program makes 2 
convincing case for continuing it and 
enlarging its application in certain areas. 
The past 8 years of experience are eyi- 
dence of fulfillment of the intentions 
Congress wrote into the National Defense 
Education Act. The teaching of mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages 
knows greater emphasis on the campuses 
of our Nation, and the teaching stand- 
ards in these subjects have climbed 
steadily. 

I think the dollars which support this 
program are among the best investments 
made by our Government. As much as 
the defense of this Nation rests with the 
mighty military machine we possess. it 
relies on the enlightenment of its citi- 
zens and the health of its economy. We 
are contributing to each of these essen- 
tials through the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, 

Beyond the provisions of this bill 
which expand the matching funds for 
loans to students, I also want to express 
my endorsement of the new fields of 
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study; namely, history, geography, and 
English, which are included as eligible 
courses for various sections of the help 
available under the National Defense 
Education Act. It seems that for the first 
time we are recognizing the integral im- 
portance of such subjects in the meeting 
of basic needs of this legislation. 

There are inducement aspects of this 
bill that also win my approval. These 
pertain to the so-called forgiveness provi- 
sions or the partial cancellation of stu- 
dent loans. I strongly favor the inher- 
ent urging this kind of arrangement 
gives to students interested in pursuing 
a career in teaching or social work. 

Finally, I want to record my continu- 
ing support of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act and the amendments being 
proposed to it for the financial ap- 
proach which is so much a part 
of this program. Making Federal Gov- 
ernment grants through State edu- 
cational agencies and on a matching 
basis can only serve to stimulate and 
generate non-Federal expenditures for 
educational purposes. This is “Wash- 
ington money” at its best, doing a job that 
needs to be done, helping to solve na- 
tional problems at the local level, and 
protecting the mechanics of education 
from any threat of undesirable control or 
regulation, 


The Wrong Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Space maga- 
zine deserves the widest possible circu- 
lation and I recommend it. 

‘Tax Wrong Roan 
(By Ernest G, Swigert, chairman of the board 
of directors, Hyster Co.) 

By the time this is in print the Republi- 
cans will have nominated their candidate for 
the Presidency, There seems to be no ques- 
tion about the Democratic nominee, I 
would not for a moment minimize the im- 
portance of the presidential election but for 
a Jong time now the course of our Govern- 
ment seems to be the same, regardless of 
which party occupies the White House. 

‘The real problem that is facing us is a 
burgeoning bureaucracy, ever increasing Ex- 


Every important piece of legislation in 
cent years has included these major ingredi- 
ents—increased Government expenditures 
and increased Executive authority. 

Some 20 years ago Chris Herter, then a 
freshman Congressman, wrote a very interest- 
ing article in Reader's Digest entitled “Our 
Most Dangerous Lobby.” What he was talk- 
ing about was the departments of Govern- 
ment which worked unceasingly for bigger 
budgets, more employees, and greater power. 
Of course none of this could be done with- 
Out the acquiescence of Congress but before 
we blame our Congressmen let's take a hard 
look at how well we have played our part. 

I don't know how many times I have had 
responsible businessmen say to me: “I'd love 
to go along with you Ernie, but in my busi- 
ness I can’t afford it.” A Congressman’s job 
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Is to get elected and before we criticize him 
for yielding to popular pressure let's consider 
how far we would go in offending a good 
customer on a matter of principle. 

It is true that only Congress can saye us 
but it is the responsibility of businessmen. 
to do two things: First, to accept leadership 
in public affairs to see that good men of 
both praties are elected to the State legis- 
lature, the training ground for Congress; 
and second, to seek that Congressmen are 
protected from the pork-barrel pressures of 
local groups. When the businessman sup- 
ports unwarranted Government expenditures 
because it will benefit his community, or 
even worse because it will enrich him per- 
sonally, he is doing more to destroy America 
than any starry-eyed professor or demogogic 
socialist. 

We are on the wrong road no matter how 
prospersous we may be, and it will take all 
of our courage and devotion to fight our 
way back. This is the challenge of today— 
let's hope we can meet It. 


The Passage of H.R. 1927, the Non-Sery- 
ice-Connected Pension Bill, a Tribute to 
the Leadership of W. R. Kime of Iowa, 
National Commander, Veterans of 
World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
unanimous passage on August 11, of H.R. 
1927, the non-service-connected pension 
bill for veterans, is a tribute to the lead- 
ership of W. R. Kime, of Iowa, the na- 
tional commander of Veterans of World 
War I. 

Commander Kime worked tirelessly 
and diligently with the chairman of the 
House Veteran Affairs Committee, Con- 
gressman OLIN TEAGUE, of Texas, in 
bringing forth a pension bill before the 
end of this session of Congress. 

Although Commander Kime and the 
members of his veterans organization 
were hopeful that legislation on the order 
of H.R. 2332 could be reported out and 
approved, they concluded that H.R. 1927 
was the most feasible legislation for vet- 
erans which could be enacted this ses- 
sion. It contains many beneficial provi- 
sions to provide immeasurably increased 
benefits for many thousands of World 
War I veterans. 

The same wise leadership which Com- 
mander Kime gave in working out a bill 
which the House could accept will be 
present when the Senate considers the 
legislation, and I am sure the bill will 
be approved there and signed into law 
by the President before this session 
adjourns. 

I feel it is fitting, therefore, for my 
colleagues to know more about the back- 
ground of Commander Kime who has 
spent almost a half century in working 
for veterans organizations. 

Following the general Paris caucus, 
March 15-17, briefings were given to the 
American troops at various locations in 
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France as to the aims and objectives of 
@ proposed new organization for vet- 
erans. Later on that year, May 8 to 10, 
the St. Louis caucus was held and this 
led to the formation of the American 
Legion. 

In late 1919, Mr. Kime, together with 
others, helped organize an American 
Legion Post in the Department of Iowa. 
He became a charter member and served 
as post commander for the first 2 years 
of the post's existence, Later he held 
the pordon of service officer and served 
as chairman of the Boy Scout 
Committee. d 5 

During World War II Mr. Kime served 
another 2 years as post commander in 
the Department of Iowa. 

For the past 35 years Mr, Kime has 
also held a membership in a post of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Depart- 
ment of Iowa. 

His most recent activity in veterans 
organization work has been in helping 
organize the first barracks of the Vet- 
erans of World War I in the State of 
Iowa and then serving as its commander, 
He later helped organize the Department 
of Iowa of the Veterans of World War 
I and has served as the department's 
first commander. 

His fellow veterans have called on him 
to serve as the national regional com- 
mander of region No. 7 which includes 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin, Other positions he has held in 
region No. 7 are: national junior com- 
mander, national senior vice commander, 
and national commander, 


Wheat Program Isn’t on Target 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the cotton-wheat bill was before Con- 
Gress earlier this session, ample warn- 
ing was given of the adverse effect this 
legislation would have on many seg- 
ments of the economy. The New Or- 
leans Cotton Mart, which had to close 
its dooors, was one of the early casual- 
ties. Evidence is now mounting up that 
the wheat portion of this legislation is 
having a much more disastrous and 
widespread effect. 

Paradoxically, the hardship brought 
on by this legislation is falling on those 
who are least able to bear the burden, 
It is falling on those in whom the Presi- 
dent professes such great interest, It 
is falling on Americans with low incomes 
and the small farmer. In this legisla- 
tion we have found the administration's 
answer to poverty; a bread tax on the 
staples in the diets of the poor. In this 
legislation we have found the adminis- 
tration’s answer to diminishing farm 
income; a program that benefits only 
the large wheatgrowers. 

I include an article from the Wall 
Street Journal of ‘Tuesday August 18, 
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1964. This article clearly demonstrates 
the complete failure of the administra~ 
tion’s wheat program and ends with a 
most fitting conclusion which I quote so 
its message will not be missed: 

If nothing else, the wheat program pro- 
vides another lesson in the futility of Fed- 
eral tinkering on the farm, 


‘The article follows: 

WHEAT PROGRAM ISN'T on TARGET 
(By Harlan 8, Byrne) 

Cxcaco.—The new three-price wheat pro- 
gram, the Johnson administration’s first 
major plece of farm legislation, appears to 
be pleasing almost no one, And it’s putting 
to a severe test the farm planners’ insistence 
on rigid crop management as opposed to a 
freer market. 

On a number of counts, the wheat pro- 
gram isn't working out the way it was 
designed. 

For one thing, the program was aimed at 
cutting wheat output and thus helping 
shrink surplus supplies, Instead, farmers 
didn't reduce acreage as much as the admin- 
istration had hoped for. Moreover, they 
poured on extra fertilizer and got a break 
from the weather. Consequently, output rose 
to 1,285,261,000 bushels, about 10 million 
more than in 1963. 

Secondly, while the program was designed 
to bolster the income of wheat farmers, 
paradoxically it's principally benefiting the 
larger wheatgrowers, the major participants 
in the complex new system of subsidies and 
planting controls. At the same time, the 
program is cutting the profits of little grow- 
ers who aren't going along with the program. 
The Johnsen administration, of course, 1s 
dedicated to saving the small, family farm, 
but, in the case of wheat, at least, seems to 
be working toward the opposite objective. 
Farmers in many sections are openly ex- 
pressing displeasure with the program. 
Some protest groups have been organized 
and one farm group in the State of Wash- 
ington is threatening a court test of the pro- 
gram’s constitutionality. 

‘Thirdly, Agriculture Secretary Freeman, in 
arguing for the program, predicted it 
wouldn't result in higher food prices. Yet 
the price big bakers pay for flour for bread 
actually jumped about 15 percent last month 
and over the last few days bakers across the 
country have started lifting prices on bread 
about 1 to 2 cents a loaf. 

MIOHLY COMPLEX PROGRAM 


‘Tho complexity of the program is enough 
to cause consternation. It retains several 
basic features of past farm programs. One 
4s the price-support loan designed to guaran- 
tee farmers fair prices in relation to costs. A 
farmer who gets a price-support loan, usually 
at artificially high prices, has the choice of 
redeeming the loan and presumably selling 
the grain at a price above the loan rate, or 
forfeiting the grain to the Government when 
the loan matures, It's through crop loan for- 
feltures that the Government has piled up its 
grain gluts, ‘The present program also con- 
tinues subsidies that cut the price of ex- 
ported wheat to world levels. 

‘This year’s program also contains striking 
departures from its predecessors. The loan 
rate was slashed to a national average of 
$130 a bushel from $182 in 1963. For a 
farmer agreeing to cut planting, the support 
drop is largely offset by a subsidy in the 
form of negotiable certificates. So in addi- 
tion to the $130 loan, a complying farmer 
is eligible for subsidy on 90 percent of nor- 
mal yield on his allotted acreage. On half of 
this, he's entitled to certificates worth 70 
cents a bushel, his so-called share of the U.S. 
wheat market for human consumption; on 
the other 45 percent, his share of the export 
market, the subsidy is 25 cents. One feature 
for complying farmers is that they can col- 
lect the subsidy even in cases of crop failures. 
Funds for the subsidy come from payments 
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‘by wheat processors and exporters—70 cents 
& bushel for wheat going into domestic hu- 
man consumption and 26 cents for exports, 

So in effect, the new program creates a 
three-price system: One for wheat used for 
human consumption in the United States; a 
second and much lower price for wheat that 
goes for livestock feed here and a third for 
wheat sold outside the United States. 

‘Understanding the administration's stake 
in the program requires a backward glance. 
For years wheat has been one of the costliest 
crops, the Government's losses in the past 
30 years exceeding $11 billion or nearly one- 
third of the total cost of all farm price sup- 
ports. Accordingly, wheat has been a prime 
target of the administration's drive to trim 
agricultural surpluses, pare Federal price- 
support expenses and bolster farm income, 

THE 1063 LEGISLATION 

Last year farm planners sought manda- 
tory controls which for the first time would 
have limited the number of bushels of wheat 
a farmer could produce and sell, But in a 
referendum growers decisively rejected man- 
datory controls, Rebulfed, the administra- 
tion washed its hands of any special price 
props for the 1964 crop, raising the prospect 
of a $600 million drop in wheat farm income 
this year from $2.3 billion in 1963. President 
Johnson, however, facing an early election, 
wanted to rush through legislation to cushion 
the slump in wheat income, What finally 
emerged was the program of voluntary con- 
trols calculated to reduce income $100 million 
or less. The legislation, coupled with a new 
cotton program, barely squeaked through 
Congress in April, under terrific pressure 
from the administration. Having pushed so 
hard for the plan, the administration obvi- 
ously has a big stake in its success, 

Farm planners and lawmakers can’t say 
they weren't warned the program would have 
some confounding results. In congressional 
hearings, millers produced simple arithmetic 
to show that the program would boost wheat 
costs per hundredweight of flour by 40 cents 
or more. 

Carl O. Farrington, a vice president of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.. Minneapolis, re~ 
minded lawmakers the burden of higher 
flour and wheat prices would hit hardest 
at the lower income groups. He cited statis- 
tics showing that the percentage of the 
family food budget spent for wheat prod- 
ucts is nearly twice as great for the less than. 
2,000-a-year income families as for families 
with incomes over $10,000. 

“This is a fantastic situation,” declares 
another Minneapolis miller. “Here we have 
a program that penalizes not only the lower 
income consumers but the smaller farmers, 
This sounds like Robin Hood in reverse.” 
Flour millers are miffed, too, that they were 
chiefly singled out for processing payments 
to the Government to finance the subsidy. 

Perhaps {t's too early to say the wheat pro- 
gram won't work or that it isn’t an accept- 
able alternative to adjustment of the farm 
economy to freer markets. But the way it's 
working so far should raise questions on 
Capitol Hill next year when future farm 
legislation is considered. If nothing else, 
the wheat program provides another lesson 
in the futility of Federal tinkering on the 
farm. 


Register and Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 
oy vmorsta 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 


Speaker, I have long been concerned 
with the relative lack of widespread voter 
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participation in national elections in this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, all elections in this great. 
country are important—from the school 
board to the President, because they are 
the bedrock of our democratic form of 
government. 

But in our presidential elections, there 
is even more at stake than usual. A 
President can make a decision that may 
well influence the future of the entire 
world, Yet, in 1960, less than 64 per- 
cent of the eligible voters cast their bal- 
lots for President of the United States, 
the most powerful office in the world, 
and this was the best election turnout 
in this century. 

Therefore, it behooves us to encour- 
age all Americans to have a hand in all 
crucial decisions by voting for the can- 
didates of their choice. 

In this connection, I would like to 
commend the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of Arlington, Va., which I have 
the honor to represent in Congress, for 
undertaking a comprehensive program 
designed to get eligible persons reg- 
istered, and to follow up by helping to 
see that they do, indeed, vote. 

A letter from one of my constituents, 
Mr. James J. Maloney, chairman of the 
get-out-the-vote project of the Arling- 
ton Junior Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
plains why Jaycees should participate in 
this drive. Because it may well encour- 
age other civic-minded organizations 
throughout the Nation to adopt similar 
projects. Under unanimous consent, I 
place this letter in the Recorp: 

ARLINGTON JUNIOR CHAMBER 
1 OP COMMERCE, 
Arlington, Va., August 18, 1964, 

Dear Jaycee: In a little more than 2 
months, we as Americans will be going to 
the polls in order to choose: the President 
and Vice President of the United States; a 
US. Senator; a Member of the House of 
Representatives; a local official; plus deciding 
issues pertinent to Arlington County. ‘This 
is an enormous job, a very important job, 
not only for us but for all Americans, 

In 1960 only 63.8 percent of the Americans 
who were eligible decided that our democratic 
way of life was worth supporting. ‘This is 
the best voter turnout in this century. Yet, 
some countries that have gained the right 
to vote only In the last 15 years have averages 
up to 90 percent, Why don't we? 

One of the main reasons for poor support 
on election days ìn this country is that the 
average person lacks information, and there- 
fore Interest, on registration and voting re- 
quirements, despite the pleadings of Federal, 
Btate, and local agencies, It is therefore 
necessary that comprehensive register-and- 
vote campaigns be utilized by civic organiza- 
tions to encourage and inform all potential 
voters. 

‘We as American citizens and as civic leaders 
in Arlington, have the opportunity to do 
something about this situation. September 
12 is the kickoff date for an extensive pro- 
gram that will inform the voters of our 
county the necessity of using their franchise; 
urging them to register early; educating 
them on the use of the voting machines; and 
finally getting them to vote. 

Let us fortify freedom and democracy with 
a powerful weapon—our vote. Let us go 
one step further by doing all we can to get 
others to exercise this privilege. I am sure 
that you as a real American and as a Jaycee, 
need no urging to take part in this essential 
civic project, because you have dedicated 
yourself to it by the last line of the Jaycee 
creed: “That service to humanity is the best 
work of life,” 
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This project can be a very great service to 
humanity. It deserves your support. 
Sincerely, 
James J. MALONEY, 
Chairman, Get-Out-and-Vote Project. 


Facts Set Straight on Warning Charge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr, EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s issue of the Washington Daily News 
carries a front page article by Richard 
Starnes which convincingly sets the rec- 
ord straight on the outrageous charge 
that President Johnson betrayed Ameri- 
can airmen with his television announce- 
ment of the airstrike on North Vietnam. 

‘The Starnes article makes public two 
facts which answer without question this 
highly partisan and baseless charge: 

First, the fact that our electronic de- 
vices detected North Vietnamese radar 
tracking U.S. carrier aircraft “almost 
immediately” after they took off for their 
strike; and 

Second, the fact that pilots lost in the 
attack were shot down 2% hours after 
our first planes had hit North Vietnam, 
and more than 4 hours after enemy radar 
detected our aircraft on takeoff. 

‘The Starnes article follows: 

Fuzzy, CALCULATED, CRUKL—BARRY'S ATTACK 
on L.BJ. Is Stor DOWN BY THE Facts 
(By Richard Starnes) 

Secret Navy electronic devices detected 
North Vietnamese radar tracking U.S. carrier 
aircraft “almost immediately" after they took 
off for their strike against enemy PT boat 
Pens on the Gulf of Tonkin 2 weeks ago 
today. 

Both pilots lost in the attack were shot 
down two and a half hours after our first 
Planes had brought the enemy under fire 
and more than 4 hours after enemy radar 
first detected launch of the first attack wave. 

Both facts are of critical importance in the 
controversy over whether President Johnson 
betrayed early warning of the attack in his 
television address to the Nation before the 
aircraft reached thelr targets, The con- 
troversy has been rekindled by Senator BARRY 
Gorpwaren’s charge that premature disclos- 
Ure of the raid may have contributed to the 
death of one Navy flyer and the capture of 
another. 

On past performance, Senator GOLDWATER 
can be expected to soften, amend, or clarify 
the grave charge that the President's eager- 
ness to reach a prime television audience cost 
the life of an American combat pilot. But 
the officlal Republican National Committee 
transcript of the Senator's speech to the 
Diinols State Fair yesterday admits to no 
Other interpretation. After making dutiful 
Obelsance to the high road by decrying the 
Nation's slack moral climate, Senator GOLD- 
WaTeR took the low road with the following: 

“I cannot imagine a Republican President, 
for instance, warning the Communists in ad- 
vance of an action such as that recently taken 
in response to the attacks on our ships in 
the Gulf of Tonkin, 

"The President gave the warning by going 
on national television, when a maximum au~- 
dience was still available, but when our naval 
Aircraft was [sic] still on the way to their 
targets. 
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“The administration says that the warn- 
ing was given deliberately so that our people 
would learn of the attack before the enemy 
announced it and so that the enemy would 
not think we had embarked upon a broader 
action against them. 

“Now in that time—which amounted to 
nearly 2 hours warning in advance of the 
arrival of our first planes over thelr targets— 
the enemy could have had time to prepare 
their defenses. 

“Certainly the element of surprise was 
shattered by the advance warning. Certainly 
the safety of our airmen was not the primary 
concern of such an advance warning, 

“The fact remains. We lost two planes in 
the action. One good American life was 
lost. Another airman was delivered into 
Communist captivity. The fact remains that 
we gave the enemy time in which they could 
have better prepared the defenses that shot 
down our planes.” 

The facts do not support Senator Gorn- 
water's fuzzy, but calculated and cruel, 
inferences. 

Lt. (jg.) Everett Alvarez, Jr, who was shot 
down and captured, came to grief in an attack 
on Hongay that took place at 3:45 a.m., e.d.t. 
‘The pilot missing and presumed dead, Lt. 
(jg.) Richard C. Sather, was shot down in 
a simultaneous attack on Loc Chau, Both 
attacks came after the enemy already had 
been under fire for 214 hours, and approxi- 
mately 4 hours after their radar had given 
warnings of the impending attacks. Whi 
ever else Lieutenants Alvarez and Sather 
might have expected, they knew the enemy 
was not going to be surprised. 

Rear Adm. Robert B. Moore told news- 
men aboard the aircraft carrier Ticonderoga 
that President Johnson's early announce- 
ment had not prejudiced the mission, 

‘The Communists, Rear Admiral Moore sald, 
would have been unable to the attack 
“even if we wrote a letter 3 days before the 
strike.” 

Another element in the controversy was 
the fact that many more aircraft were scram- 
bled from 7th Fleet carriers than struck at 
the PT boat bases, Some were on decoy mis- 
sions and others were on combat air patrol to 
protect the flattops against possible retali- 
ation. “The Red Chinese and the North Viet- 
namese,” one Defense Department source 
observed, “could well have believed World 
War III was beginning when they saw all 
those aircraft on their radar screens. It was 
important to let them, and the Russians, 
know this was not our intention.” 

‘That, of course, 1s what President Johnson 
did. And in spite of the view from the low 
road, the facts show his action did not mili- 
tate against the success of the attack or the 
safety of the pilots. 


Jurisdiction of Federal Courts in Reap- 
portionment Cases 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11926) defining 
the jurisdiction of the U.S, Supreme Court 
and all Federal courts inferior thereto, in 
certain Instances, pursuant to House Reso- 
Tution 845. 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 11926. 
By adopting this measure the Congress 
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would be acting in a constitutionally 
permissible manner, since Congress is 
vested with the power to set appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court which 
is specifically stated in article III of the 
Constitution: 

In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and Consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be a Party, the supreme 
Court shall have original Jurisdiction, In 
all the other Cases before mentioned, the 
supreme Court shall have appellate Jurisdic- 
tion, both as to Law and Fact, with such 
Exceptions, and under such Regulations as 
the Congress shall make. 


The right of Congress to state the 
areas of appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court has been upheld in three major 
decisions, In 1868, in the McCardle case 
the Supreme Court affirmed that the 
Congress had the power to limit the ap- 
pellate rights of the Court. In 1932 the 
Court upheld the Norris-La Guardia Act 
provisions that no Federal court could 
issue an injunction in a case involving a 
labor dispute and in so doing the Court 
reaffirmed Congress’ right to limit ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. And, in 1942, the 
Congress passed the OPA containing a 
provision to withhold from Federal dis- 
trict courts the authority to enjoin the 
enforcement of the act. The Court re- 
viewed and upheld the constitutionality 
of the act, 

In handing down the decisions of 
Baker against Carr, 1962, and Reynolds 
against Sims on June 15, 1964, which held 
that a constitutional right exists under 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment that one person's vote shall 
count as much as anothers in State elec- 
tions, the Court departed from past prec- 
edent and injected itself into an area 
of controversy which hitherto it had 
chosen to consider not within its author- 
ity because apportionment of legislatures 
was a legislative matter, The effect of 
this judicial reversal of prior holdings 
was to undermine the validity of the in- 
ternal composition of legislatures in all 
but five or six States. Left wholly to their 
own resources, Federal court judges un- 
fortunately have not measured up to the 
occasion, for the Supreme Court has per- 
sistently refrained from offering assist- 
ance to the Federal courts in the form of 
comparable guides whereby they might 
be dissuaded from fashioning remedies 
impracticable in terms of immediate ex- 
ecution, In their endeavor to implement 
the Supreme Court rulings on apportion- 
ment, many Federal courts have acted, 
not in conformity with standards of 
moderation, but rashly and independent- 
ly as to produce conditions so chaotic 
that the normal functioning of many 
State governments has been impaired, 
or is in danger of being impaired. 

A number of Federal courts, demon- 
strating their lack of guidance and un- 
derstanding of the problem of apportion- 
ment, have commanded legislatures to 
reassemble in special session and com- 
plete reapportionment within intervals 
as brief as 15 days, and if they default 
in the instructions issued by the Federal 
courts, to submit the drawing of legisla- 
tive district lines by the judges, them- 
selves. Such direct judicial intervention 
resulted, in many instances, in the dis- 
ruption of State electoral processes. Most 
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apparent of these disruptions are the 
court commands for special elections of 
legislators on virtually an annual basis 
in utter disregard of State constitution- 
al provisions fixing tenure of longer dur- 
ation. For reasons not readily under- 
standable, the Federal courts in a num- 
ber of States have arbitrarily bypassed 
the wishes of the people in referendum 
and established reapportionment guide- 
lines contrary to the referendums. 

Federal courts having demonstrated 
lack of foresight and reluctance to be 
deterred by the consequences of such 
rash intervention, it remains for the 
Congress to step into the breach within 
its constitutional prerogative. 

The effect of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of Reynolds against Sims in June 
of this year, is to give the Federal Courts 
the authority to write the laws of our 
States. Some do not realize the rne 
ness of this new court power. 
lating is not the business of the courts 
and amounts to judicial autocracy. 
‘Within our three branches of Govern- 
ment there was created an important set 
of checks and balances. The one check 
the Congress has upon the judiciary is 
the stated constitutional right to set the 
appellate jurisdiction of the courts. The 
fact is that the Supreme Court has over- 
stepped itself by legislating and if Con- 
gress does not exercise its prerogative to 
check the court, what control, then, is 
there to be over the judiciary? 

Furthermore, if the individual States 
are forced to follow the dictates of the 
Supreme Court decision that both legis- 
Jatures represent the people by popula- 
tion, it will encourage arbitrary majority 
rule and weaken the complex balance of 
our Government which protects the 
rights and opinions of minorities. 


Youth Development and Conservation 
Corps in the State of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been discussing in the House of Repre- 
sentatives programs for youth develop- 
ment and conservation corps. This week 
I received a copy of the Journal of For- 
estry which included a splendid article 
entitled, “The Youth Development and 
Conservation Corps in the State of Wash- 
ington,” by John B. Pinkerton, which 
reviews this very outstanding program 
in our State. 

Since the problem of a Youth Conser- 
vation Corps program is certainly not 
confined to the Northwest, I am delight- 
ed to present information to all Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives re- 
capitulating the work done in Washing- 
ton as reviewed in the article in the Jour- 
nal of Forestry: 

‘Tne Yours DEVELOPMENT AND CONSERVATION 
Corrs iy THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
(By Jobn B. Pinkerton) 
‘The Youth Development and Conservation 
‘operating in the State of Washington 
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1s making a valuable contribution to the de- 
velopment of areas of the State. 
It is performing an even more important 
function by providing vitally needed employ- 
ment and vocational training for the young 
men in Washington. 

‘The bill creating the YDCC was passed by 
the State legislature in June 1961, and a 
2-year appropriation of $50,000 was granted. 
‘This new organization, administered by the 
Washington State Parks and Recreation 
Commission, was envisioned as a State CCC 
and was similar in many respects to the old 


with many impressive 
recreational facilities in past years. 

‘The present need for a counterpart of the 
OOC Is both economic and social. Employ- 
ment for young men Is becoming increasingly 
hard to find as the potential labor force ex- 
pands. Those who have completed high 
school discover that employment is often 
not available for the untried or unskilled 
worker. In a worse situation the school 
dropout usually has to wait in the job line 
behind the unemployed high school gradu- 
Ate. The YDCC provides work and moderate 
wages for boys in both groups, In addition, 
‘useful training in outdoor skilis is given and 
successful participation in the program pro- 
vides the young men with valuable employ- 
ment references to help in getting permanent 
Jobs later. 

‘The YDCO employs youth in the age group 
16 through 21. The most obvious benefit is 
in relatively low-cost development of the 
State's recreational facilities. In addition a 
real dollar value is gained by an increase in 
tourism resulting from the addition of more 
and better recreation areas. However, the 
social value to the boys brought about by a 
stable, guided camp atmosphere and pride of 
accomplishment is considered the greatest 
benefit to the State of Washington, 

‘THE PILOT PROGRAM 2 

To provide participation for as many boys 
as possible the corps was designed to operate 
with a series of project sessions. In 1961 the 
first summer session of 6 weeks was started. 
Thirty-eight boys were hired from an appli- 
cation list of 400. They received $25 per 
week plus subsistence and medical care. A 
few boys with leadership qualities were desig- 
nated as “foremen” and paid an extra $5 per 
week, They came from all over the State to 
Lake Easton, a 273 acre site high in the Cas- 
cade Mountains. Here they were housed in 
tents, obtained water from a nearby spring 
and ate meals cooked on a wood burning 
stove. 

‘Work was almost entirely done by hand. 
Powersaws and other equipment were ab- 
sent, except for 1 week's use of a small 

“borrowed” bulldozer. Vocational training 
was experimented with as an important part 
of the program, Classes included logging 
safety, tool handling, stone masonry, fre 
suppression, and phases of general forest 
management such as dendrology, timber 
cruising, and map and compass reading. The 
accomplishments (table 1) were very gratify- 
ing. 


SECOND-YEAR EXPANSION 


In 1962 over 750 applications were received 
and it was possible to hire 56 boys. They 
were selected at a public drawing after initial 
screening interviews. 

‘Three summer projects were established. 
At Lake Cushman State Park 20 boys were 
employed. Another 12 boys were sent to 
Mount Pilchuck State Park, and 12 more 
went to Moran State Park. The 6-week ses- 
sions at cach of these areas produced an 
impressive list of achievements. 

An ambitious vocational program was ini- 
tiated this second year. Professional men 
from various ficlds involving outdoor work 
‘were invited to come to the camps and con- 
duct classes. Such instruction took 1 full 
day each week; in addition evening sessions 
were scheduled whenever possible. This 
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portion of the program was successful due 
to the wholehearted cooperation given by 
the outside agencies and individuals partici- 
pating. 

‘The State of Washington Department of 
Labor and Industries provided first ald in- 
structors. In the first week every boy quali- 
fled for his industrial first aid card. The 
State department of natural resources and 
the U.S. Forest Service gave instruction in 
fire suppression. Wilderness survival train- 
ing was presented by the U.S. Air Force and 
representatives of private timber companies 
taught some basic forestry. Men from Sim; 
son Timber Co., Scott Paper Co., and Weyer- 
haeuser Co., instructed classes in timber 
cruising. tree farming, and harvesting. The 
State game department indoctrinated the 
boys with basic game management tech- 
niques. Other training included lectures on 
the National Park Service, hunter safety, 
civil defense, county extension forestry, 
armed services recruiting, and job placement, 

On October 1, 1962, the first winter session 
‘was attempted at Millersylvania State Park. 
Here 12 boys were scheduled to spend 8 weeks 
at a variety of tasks. However, an unex- 
pected element, the value of their immediate 
availability as an organized crew, was ably 
demonstrated a week after the program be- 
gan when Typhoon Frieda devastated the 
area, wind throwing approximately 3 mil- 
lion board feet of timber in the heavily 
developed 835-ncre park. ‘The boys’ work 
tm ploseing the. debris was [avaluable | Tio 
weeks later they again proved thelr 
Tn au enant by perdieiparing it EMANE 
for a lost aircraft in the rugged Olympic 
Mountains. 

During YDCO sessions the inspirational 
and recreational need of the boys was con- 
sidered as an important facet of their lives, 
Arrangements were made with local churches 
for boys wishing to attend. Football, base- 
ball, fishing, and hiking were encouraged. 
During the winter session local citizens and 
groups voluntarily provided bowling, gym 
nastics, movies, and lectures. ‘These’ diver- 
sions were well appreciated by the boys, 

THE PRESENT PROGRAM 


In 1963 with the 2-year pilot stage of the 


An expanded budget supplemented by capital 
outlay funds (paid to.the YDCO for work 
projects accomplished) allowed a steadily 
increasing size and utility of the corps. For 
the first time YDCC boys were made avail- 
able for a variety of related projects outside 
of State parks, ‘The total accomplishments 
of the corps to the date of this writing are 
shown in table 1. It is an impressive list, 
THE ROLE OF THE FORESTER 
The YDCC has since its inception been ` 
under the influence of foresters and forestry 
oriented persons. In 1961 the program was 
administered by the assistant director of 
State parks with the close cooperation and 
participation of the State parks forester. In 
1962 the State parks forester planned and 
administered the program directly. From 
1963 to the present time the program has 
been directed by a full-time YDCC chief. 
This position is being most ably filled by 
John M. Willits, a member of the SAP and 
former employee of the Weyerhaeuser Co. 
Mr. Willits is a graduate of Michigan State 
College and holds a master’s degree in for- 
estry from the University of Washington, 
CONCLUSIONS 


While this is still a relatively new field of 
endeavor a fow basic facts have become eyl- 
dent. A great amount of detailed planning 
is the key to a successful project. All sub- 
sistence features ns well as the engineering 
phases of proposed projects must be carefully 
worked out in advance. Competent super- 
visory personnel murt be retained. 

‘The most ideal size for individual projects 
involved 22 boys. 1 adult. supervisor, and 
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1 adult cook, Man-and-wife combinations 
Proved ideally suited to handle the manage- 
ment problems peculiar to this age group of 
boys. Supervisors should have a considerable 
amount of woods experience either in logging 
or related fields. Out of an average camp 
of 22 boys 4 should be selected as foremen 
on the basis of leadership potential. Rehir- 
ing of certain outstanding experienced boys 
as foremen for following sessions proved to 
offer only slight advantages, 

Due to an increasing national awareness 
of employment problems and also of recrea- 
tional land development needs a greatly ex- 
Panded youth program appears in the of- 
fering, Professional foresters throughout 
the Nation should expect to be called upon 
to plan, administer, and operate similar pro- 
grams or projects. While most professional 
foresters are not qualified as sociologists they 
do possess a background of analytical and 
scientific training with emphasis on carefully 
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detailed facts. This is usually tempered by 
a few years of woods experience and often 
supervisory training. 

By the very nature of a forester’s work he 
commands respect and offers inspiration to 
the Nation's young men. He stands in a 
unique position to promote the aims and 
creeds of his profession and provide a direct 
humanitarian service to æ vital segment of 
our population. Many of tomorrow's citi- 
zens may be in his hands if he is willing to 
accept the task. 

‘The Washington State Parks and Recrea- 
tion Commission will supply any interested 
person with more complete data on the op- 
eration of the YDCC with the hope that it 
may serve as a guide for future youth 
corps programs around the country. A 
movie film with sound and color is available 
in very limited supply for brief loan to re- 
sponsible agencies engaged in developing 
their own YDCC program. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Y DCC programs from 1961 to 1964 


Year | Season Stale park [Rnrotiees| Length ‘Major work projects completed 
(weeks) 
toa | Si ...-| Lake Easton.. 38 90 campsites cleared; 1 footbridge built; 214 miles 
ari of tall beiit and cloared 3 mis of road Geared, 
-| Lake Cushman. 2 6 | 125 campsites cleared: 1 footbridge bulit; 144 miles 
of trails built and cleared; 10 acres brusbed and 
-| Mount Pilchuck.. n 5 | 33 campsites cleared; 1 footbridge bullt; 144 miles 
of trails built and cleared 19 stoves constructed: 
actes brusi cleared; 1 dam built; 
9 miles of trails blazed. i: i 
-| Moran... Í 2 6 | 3 footbridges built; 314 miles of trail built and 
cleared; 7 miles of road cleared. 
1902 | Winter____| Millersytvants_. n 8 ol 
1963 | Summer_.._| Mount Spokane. 2 e 
1963 s s 
1903 13 
s 2 
1063 2 a 
in snow survey f 
1964! n 12 | Renovating, deta i ings. Lumber silvage 
m surplus 
19641 Mayfield De- 2 9| Re 37,000 tees planted. Major water 
option Pass. system rej t project. Wature trail con- 
19043 Blake Iatand____| 12 2 | Campsite construction and slash cleanup, 
wi Sim Laken = n 8 | Drainage system construction. 
E -Z| Pend Oreilié--— Fire trails, campground construct 
wet! | Continuing’) Skogte River 2 27 | Snow survey. o a 
from 100d, | ` snow survey. 


+ Projects not completed at the timo of this writing. 


One Man Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


oF ommo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, a Wash- 
ington newspaper, through the Seth 
Kantor column, points up a real solution 
eae of the serious problems of our 

e. 
Tom Fox, minister-barber-humani- 
tarian, is a living, working example that 
personal action, rather than lip service, 
brings results. 

I commend the following article to the 
Attention of interested Americans: 

POTOMAC PATTER 
(By Seth Kantor) 

Some of the kindest cuts of all on Capitol 
Eill come from Tom Fox who works in the 
House of Representatives barbershop. 


Besides being a full-time barber, Mr. Fox 


Mr. Fox is 40 and has been cutting hair 
8 hours a day in the House Office Building 
for 6 years. For 5 years, he also has been in 


At other times, he looks after poor 
dren "in the back alleys" of the slums near 
the Capitol, outfitting them with shoes and 
sports equipment; giving free hairdos 
ladies in an old folks’ home, shaving 
giving haircuts to elderly poor men who are 
cancer victims, speaking at rescue missions to 


chil- 


usher at the National City Christian 
Church—the one President Johnson often 
attends. He seats the President. He is a 
friend of dignitaries from the political and 
business worlds who sit near the President, 

But “it is with my razor and my shears 
that I find the ministry,” said Mr. Fox, a shy 
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man, when asked about his activities. Old 
people confide their loneliness to him when 
they hold it back from their children, 

“Ministry in the truest sense comes in the 
back alleys,” said Mr. Fox. He discovered 
that 50 Negro girls in shabby streets near the 
Capitol were dropping out of school last year 
because they lacked fit clothes. He sought 
out schoolteachers and congressional sec- 
Tetaries who gave their own extra dresses to 
the girls so they could continue their classes. 

Congressmen have turned to the Virginia 
country-boy barber with spiritual problems 
because he is a realist. With an understand- 
ing wife and two small sons, Mr. Fox has 
answered calls for help in the middle of the 
night. 

“People who take the time to do things,” 
he said, “have more time than others to get 
things done.” 


Remarks of President Johnson to White 
House Seminar Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson addressed 
6,000 coliege students on the lawn of the 
White House yesterday. The President's 
reception for these students was the 10th 
meeting of young men and women who 
have come to Washington to work for the 
Federal Government during this summer. 
Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
President's address: 

‘The PRESIDENT. I hope that none of you 
will assume from the sign over there that 
Congress was going to come down here and be 
with us this morning. We know when Con- 
gress is coming. The big question is—when 
will they be leaving? 

‘This is a nonpolitical occasion. I regret 
very much to say. It must be that way be- 
cause you are bipartisan. 

Out of the 5,000 here, one lady spent the 


parties. 
I am happy that you are taking an activ 
and constructive interest in 
ment, which is served well by members of 
both parties. 

I stand before you this morning as an ex- 
ample of what can happen to someone who 
is your age who comes to Wahsington to 
work for awhile and then carries it to an 
extreme. 

This city is your city. Wherever you go, 
whatever you do, I hope Washington will 
mean to you what Paris meant to Ernest 
Hemingway, as he describes it in the book 
which many of you are reading. May the 
memories of your Capital be always for you 
a “Moveable Feast” of constant delight and 
continuing pride. 

You will carry with you the memories of 
Ubraries and museums, concerts and coffee 
hours, folk festivals and, by all means, dis- 

ues. 

But my wish for you is that from this 
experience you will carry for the rest of your 
years'a stronger and a surer faith in the role 
and the worth of the individual. 

Your government is large. You are sons 
and daughters of a massive age, an age when 
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men and nations have been much concerned 
with massive force and massive struggles. 

But I hope that your experiences and your 
observations have instilled into you a new 
and lasting faith in the fact that is para- 
mount. 

On this earth, there is no force so strong, 
none so powerful, none so finally decisive as 
the influence for good or evil of the com- 
mitted man or the committed woman. 

‘The course of this Nation, the contest of 
this world, will finally be decided not by the 
force of the atom, not by the strength of 
arms, not by the weight of industrial produc- 
tion. 

‘The future will finally fall to those that 
are most committed to their cause. 

I know there are those who say of your 
generation that you are apathetic, that you 
are indifferent, that you are cold, hard, un- 
feeling and uncaring security chasers seeking 
only a sports car, a split level and an an- 
nuity. 

‘Well, this I do not believe. 

I know there are those who consider it 
correct to play it cool—right to remain re- 
served—not good form to show great faith. 

But for myself, I believe that this genera- 
tion of young Americans is a committed 
generation, anxious and asking to be per- 
mitted to fulfill that commitment. 

Where other generations of Americans 
have had a rendezvous with war, I believe 
that your generation, God willing, will keep 
a rendezvous with peace. 

Whether at home or far away, I believe it 
will be your destiny to fight wars men have 
never fought before—wars against poverty, 
wars against disease, against Illiteracy, 
Against discrimination, against all those 
things which blight the lives and the hopes 
of our fellow man. 

As you are committed, I want you to know 
that your President 1s committed, too— 
committed to the future and not to the past, 
because we live in an age when the times 
men know in their youth are old history be- 
fore men themselves have grown old. 

‘The times of my generation's youth are old 
history now. 

I came here—I was schooled here—in ex- 
citing and memorable years of our national 
history, None who ever knew those times 
can ever really forget them. 

Your generation has no memory as mine 
does of Franklin Roosevelt and the New Deal. 
Your generation did not know—and I pray 
never will know—the great depressions and 
the experience of the great recovery. 

With due respect but without regret, we 
leave behind 1934 and turn to work for the 
promise of 1964, for the answers of the Roose- 
velt years and the answers of the Coolidge 
years—the answers of the Wilson and Mc- 
Kinley years do not serve as replies to the 
‘questions of our age or the answers of our 
time or the replies to today. 

No man of our times understood this so 
well as John Fitzgerald Kennedy. He under- 
stood as we must all understand that in these 
times the Government of the United States 
must be lean and trim and not large and 
soft. He understood that power must be 
prineipled—that when nations acquire the 
capacity to destroy human life they must 
assert the courage to redeem human life; 
that when nations are sure of their strength 
they must never be unsure of their search 
for peace. 

‘This is the course that we follow in our 
land today. 

No man can say that the road ahead will be 
easy, that our footing will always be sure, 
that there will be no obstacles, no perils. 

‘Wherever the strong and the free may 
walk, danger will stalk their trail. 

I believe that 30 years from now when you 
are nearing the age that I have attained you 
will look back upon these 1960's as the time 
of the great American breakthrough—toward 
the victory of peace over war—toward the 
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victory of prosperity over poverty—toward 
the victory of human rights over human 
wrongs—toward the victory of enlightened 
minds over darkness. 

‘Thomas Wolfe has written: "The true dis- 
covery of America is before us * * * the true 
fulfilment of our spirit, of our people, of 
our mighty land ís yet to come.” 

Come give us what youth alone can give 
us, and together let us make that discovery. 

Thank you for coming here. 


Renounce Hate Messages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include 
a thought-provoking broadcast editorial 
on WCAU radio, in Philadelphia, on Au- 
gust 14, 1964: 

RENOUNCE HATE Messaces 

There's a vicious hate campaign going on 
in Philadelphia and across the Nation today. 
WOAU radio believes it has a duty to bring 
this revolting truth to its listeners. 

As usual in such cases, the perpetrators of 
an attempt to rouse the basest instincts in 
man do so under the guise of patriotism. 
And as usual, under the cloak of secrecy. 

‘They call themselves “Let Freedom Ring.” 
The hatemongers circulate by word of 
mouth a telephone number on a Philadel- 
phia exchange. Persons are asked, even 
tricked, into phoning the number. What 
they hear at the other end ts a shocking 
appeal to racists * * * an attempt to whip 
the so-called white backlash into a frenzy, 

‘They use suggestion, innuendo, half-truth 
mixed with a smattering of truth. The voice 
which answers the phone says “Let freedom 
ring,” then proceeds to denounce free people. 

It charges the National Council of Church- 
es is arming Negroes in a conspiracy with 
communism * * * with bloody revolution as 
their goal. The anonymous voice also says, 
and we quote: 

“We urge our listeners to purchase a rifle 
or pistol for home defense.” The message 
continues: “We are not promoting insurrec- 
tion as does the National Council of 
Churches.” 

Another message says, and we quote again: 
“It’s likely that those three civil rights work- 
ers in Mississippi were kidnaped and mur- 
dered by their own kind to drum up sym- 
pathy for their cause.” It talks of Commu- 
nist errand boys in the White House. 

For the benefit of those who might have 
just tuned in, those are quotes from mes- 
‘sages being sent out anonymously over tele- 
phone lines * * * not the opinion of this 
station. 

‘The telephone company will not disclose 
the name of, the person who pays the bills 
for the daily hate message. The phone com- 
pany says it is powerless to act unless a 
message is obscene. 

The company treats the hate message in 
the same way it protects an unlisted tele 
phone number. Employees who disclose th 
names of those behind “Let Freedom Ring’ 
are subject to dismissal. 

Thus, the anonymous person who con- 
tracts for the phone company service makes 
it a condition of contract that his identity 
remain secret. 

It may be that the telephone company 
should reevaluate its policies in this connec- 
tion, although we're quite sure the phone 
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company is allowing this hate talk to go on 
in a manner prescribed by law. 

But Chief Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
held that freedom of speech does not give 
permission to cry a false fire alarm in a 
crowded theatre. WOAU believes that such 
hate messages, at a time when the Nation 
is trying to grapple constructively with the 
problem of human rights, are feeding the 
fires of race hatred and possible violence. 
And we call upon all decent people to re- 
nounce such tactics by the undercover racists 
and hatemongers, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938), 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
printing upon the estimate of the 
Pubic Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Go 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 720, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

‘The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p- 
1939) . 
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Popular Music Needs Revival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an arti- 
cle in a recent edition of the New York 
Sunday News entitled, “Great Songs 
Can't Be Sold Today,” setting forth the 
views of a very famous, creative artist, 
and composer of popular songs. 

I am greatly distracted by the account 
Mr. Irving Caesar has given in this arti- 
cle concerning the present plight of crea- 
tive popular songwriters in this country. 
His unfortunate experience poses the 
question for all Americans—Where are 
the songs of yesterday? 

Even casual listening to radio and tele- 
Vision programs today of renditions of 
Popular music, whenever it is sung and 
Played, gives persons interested in music 
Unpleasant reactions and fears about the 
future of American popular music. 

‘Time was when talented composers 
Writing popular songs of merit and ap- 
Peal could find a market for them, but 
this is quite evidently not true today, ac- 
cording to Mr. Caesar and many others 
Who are close to the music business. If 
this is the way it continues, what will be- 
come of American music and what will 
happen to American culture? 

Is the Nation to be doomed permanent- 
ly to the rash of cheap, degrading drivel 
and doggerel that stems from our juke- 
boxes and air channels, permeates. our 
Society and is heard around the world? 

When will the American public again 
be able to hear the songs of their choice, 
Rnd when will gifted, American writers 
be able to provide their songs for a pub- 
lic eager to hear them? 

Many people believe, and the evidence 
Seems to be, that certain evils have 
Sprung up in the music business of this 
country, and all its related components, 
that are causing gross deterioration in 
Music standards and threatening our 
Country with the suppression and ulti- 
Mate of the kind of popular music the 
American people want and would like to 

ve, 
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‘There can be little doubt that present 
methods and trends are bringing us deep- 
er into the mire of something less than 
mediocrity in popular musical offerings 
presented to the public. 

Irving Caesar is but one of our tal- 
ented writers of every age, who is finding 
it impossible these days to break through 
the solid wall that has been artificially 
set up to bar them from presenting their 
songs and to keep the American people 
from hearing them. There is also the 
question of barring these talented writers 
from adequate compensation for songs 
they have written in the past and for 
which they are entitled to receive proper 
credit and compensation. Failure to give 
composers a share of the proceeds of 
juke boxes is indefensible. 

It is a pity that the creative talents 
of so many gifted composers should be 
strangled and so ruthlessly suppressed. 
It is nothing short of a disgrace, as.well 
as a major, peril to our culture that the 
American people should be bombarded 
on all sides by every media with the in- 
cessant barrage of undistinguished and 
ofttimes shocking, irritating music that 
floods our homes and places of entertain- 
ment and recreation from sources 
through which pepole should have a 
right to expect and enjoy the kind of 
music they want. 

I will not touch here upon the incalcu- 
lable harm and injury that is being done 
to the young people and the cultural 
standards of this country, which comes 
from the dismal state of our national 
popular music. But one thing is certain 
that unless something is done to correct 
this situation, very serious results will 
ensue for our American society. 

Congress has been endeavoring to pro- 
mote deeper, broader interest in art and 
cultural activities by the American peo- 
ple, but admittedly, these efforts will be 
fruitless unless we take some prompt, 
effective action to apply remedial meas- 
ures to restore the high standards of pop- 
ular music for creative artists and for 
the general public which our Nation has 
known in the past. 

I earnestly hope Congress will soon 
give its attention to these vital matters 
which cut so deeply into the well-being 
of our youth, our homes and our free 
society by formulating concrete plans 
to check current abuses, eliminate cur- 
rent evils and bring our great music in- 
dustry and all its great creative talents 


once again into tune with American life. 
‘The article follows: 

Garat Sonos Can’r Br Soup Topay—Invine 
CAESAR, THE WRITER OF “TEA FOR TWO” AND 
Ornez Bra Hrrs, Frays Rock ’N’ ROLL 

(By Ben Gross) 

Suppose you were a talented new or even 
a long-established songwriter, and had in 
your briefcase such great ditties as “Tea for 
Two," “Sometimes I'm Happy,” 


were in a Broadway musical or in a Holly- 
wood movie.” 

Irving should know. For, he wrote the 
lyrics not only of these numbers but of such 
standards still played all over 
“Swanee,” “I Want To Be Happ: 
What They Say About Dixie?” and also both 
the words and music of the memorable bal- 
lad, “If I Forget You.” 

‘This towering figure in the world of popu- 
lar music once collaborated with such cele- 
brated composers as George Gershwin, Vin- 
cent Youmans. Victor Herbert, Sigmund 
Romberg, Rudolf Friml, and Ray Henderson. 
He has written some 1,000 songs and more 
than 10 million recordings of these have 
been sold. It's a rare day when you don't 
hear seyeral of them on the radio and TV. 

CATER TO TEENAGERS 


“But all of this counts for nothing in 
1964,” said Irving as we were dining in Dinty 
restaurant, And he wasn't putting 
on a “poor mouth,” for with all the royalties 
he has collected, he ís one of the truly well- 
heeled fellows of the music world. 
he explained, “today songs live 
or die by recordings. Oh, certainly, there are 
still many albums of standards sold and you 
hear these on many radio stations, 

“But, for the most part, the music industry 
and the recording companies cater to the 
rock ‘n’ roll teenagers. They take the line 
of least resistance and refuse to take a chance 
on something better. 

‘MUSICAL DELINQUENCY 


“Good lyrics and tunes are no longer 
wanted, unless in musical or Hollywood 
movie, We have a form of musical juvenile 
delinquency, abetted by adult delinquency. 
“Someone once said: “Tell me what a na- 
tion is and I'll tell you what it’s 
thinking’ Well, judging by rock ‘n’ roll. 
today we're not thinking of anything. 
“At one time, songs were capsules of their 
time. ‘Come Josephine, In My Flying Ma- 
chine’ and ‘Get Out and Get Under' reflected 
tion with aviation and 


and 
Dime’ were voices of their periods, As for 
‘Crazy Rhythm,’ it told the entire story of 
the F. Scott Fitzgerald era. 
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DETERIORATION 


“Today, most of our music, if it says any- 
thing, shows that we are in a period of de- 
terloration. The same is true of art and lit- 
erature, 

“Of course, certain songs will live: Those 
of Rodgers and Hammerstein, Lerner and 
Loewe, and some others. But what a lot of 
terrible stuff we get on some of those juke 
boxes. 

“Juke boxes, by the way, are the bane of 
my existence. It's outrageous that com- 
posers and writers receive no royalty for the 
numbers played on these machines. ASCAP 
has been trying to persuade Congress to 
remedy this, but so far without success. 

“Will good songs ever return?” he asked. 

NOT SO HOPELESS 

“Certainly, Whenever some good-looking 
boy or girl who appeals to teenagers sings 
good songs on the radio, TV, or on recordings, 
that will start a trend other popular per- 
formers will do likewise,” he said. 

“As a matter of fact, things aren't quite 
as hopeless as they may seem. Thousands 
of teenagers today are studying serious 
musio, and educational music for schools is 
selling better than ever before. 

‘That is why Irving's “safety,” “friendship” 
and “health” song series have been sung by 
more than 10 million children in the United 
States, Equally popular is his stirring musi- 
cal setting of “The Pledge of Allegiance,” for 
‘which Congress has honored him. 

ON THE “PEACE SHIP” 

Although Irving refuses to discuss his age, 
he is old enough to have been a stenographer 
and correspondent on Henry Ford's "peace 
ship” expedition in 1915, the object of which 
‘was “to get the boys out of the trenches by 
Christmas,” During the journey, the auto 
manufacturer became so fond of him, that he 
later gave Irving a Job at his assembly plant 
on Long Island. 

It was during this period that he began 
to collaborate with Gershwin. Educated at 
‘Townsend Harris Hall High School and the 
City College of New York, he now confesses, 
“I was a good songwriter but a terrible 
mechanic, As for Gershwin, he was a joy 
to work with, the greatest pianist of his type 
I've ever known, and he had a radiant per- 
sonality. 

“George and I met downtown one day, 
discussed a song we were going to write on 
the bus up to Riverside Drive, arrived at his 
home, and we completed it in 12 minutes. 
The number was ‘Swanee' and Al Jolson 
made it a tremendous hit, 

“Tea for ‘Two' was also dashed off. Vin- 
cent Youmans and I were working on a 
musical. One day I was sleeping very late 
in my apartment at 32 West 54th Street and 
he came by to wake me up and take me to 
a party, As I was dressing, Vincent re- 
marked, ‘Something came to me this morn- 
ing,’ and he sat down at my piano to play 
it. 

“Vincent asked me for a lyric, but I re- 
minded him we were going to a party, But 
he insisted; so I told him I'd do a ‘dummy,’ 
a temporary lyric, right there and then, and 
write a ‘good one’ the next morning, 

“FIVE-MINUTE JOB 


“Well, in little more than 5 minutes, as 
he played the music over and over again, 
the words came to me. That lyric was never 
changed, It stayed. And that's the history 
of “Tea for Two,’ one of the most popular 
songs ever written.” 

“How did you ever get together with Vic- 
tor Herbert?” I asked. 

“Ah, there was a great, a really wonderful 
man, He had a true Irish charm, Although 
I was just a kid, he encouraged and took 
me along for the out-of-town tryouts of his 
shows. Whenever he couldn't get hold of 
his own lyricist, during an emergency, he 
had me do words to his music, 

“Herbert was a hard worker, 


He'd sit up 
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all night doing the orchestration for his 
songs, Also, he believed in living it up. 
There were kegs of rare whisky in his home 
and many boxes of fine cigars.” 

HE'S A BACHELOR 


Irving, who is five feet five and a half, 
with brown eyes and greying hair, is a 
sturdy, highly magnetic man of 180 pounds. 
He lives in Manhattan and is still a bachelor, 
Why? 

“My explanation is, to quote Oscar Wilde, 
“Because I want to stay in love.” * * * But 
actually, he’s in love with song writing and 
talking about it on such shows as Long John 
Nebel's all-night sessions. 

And, above all, he is obsessed by the idea 
of restoring American popular music to its 
former high estate. So it's not surprising 
that he has expressed his criticism of the 
current. trend in the updated lyrics of a 
song, “Good Little Tune,” which he wrote 
years ago with George Gershwin, Two of his 
lines read: 


“You're not like rock ‘n’ roll. 
You have a heart and soul.” 


Power and Prudence in Our National 
Defense Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, para- 
doxically—as Cuba in 1962 and Vietnam 
in 1964 have taught us—the best route 
toward peace is to have the military 
strength and the courage to respond— 
but also the prudence not to over re- 
spond—to challenges to peace. 

On August 17, 1964, the very able Sec- 
retary of Defense, Robert S. McNamara, 
described the increased force which per- 
mitted President Kennedy to face down 
the Russians over the Cuban missile 
crisis—a confrontation which lead di- 
rectly to the nuclear test-ban treaty and 
other reductions of tensions with the 
Russians and the diversified force which 
permitted President Johnson to respond 
with firmness but cool restraint to the 
North Vietnamese attack on the U.S. de- 
stroyers in the Gulf of Tonkin, 

I commend Secretary McNamara’s 
statement to my colleagues and to the 
American people: 

STATEMENT or Rosent S. MCNAMARA, SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE, BEFORE THE DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM COMMITTEE, AUGUST 17, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 

my purpose this afternoon is to review the 

defense policies of this administration, to 
report to you and the American people on 
the fulfillment of the pledges made by the 

Kennedy-Johnson administration in 1960, 

and to recommend our defense policies for 

the coming years. 

The defense establishment we found in 
1961 was based on a strategy of massive nu- 
clear retaliation as the answer to all military 
and political aggression. We, however, were 
convinced that our enemies would never find 
credible a strategy which even the American 
people did not believe. We believed in a 
strategy of controlled flexible response, where 
the military force of the United States would 
become a finely tuned instrument of national 
policy, versatile enough to meet with appro- 
priate force the full spectrum of possible 
threats to our national security from guer- 
rilla subversion to all-out nuclear war. 
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‘The Defense Department we found in 1961 
was one in which each military service made 
its own independent plans. We found the 
Army relying on airlift which the Air Force 
was unable to provide. We found the Army 
envisioning a long war, stockpiling supplies 
for as long as 2 years; while the Air Force, 
envisioning a short war, had supplies for only 
a few days. We found a weapons inventory 
completely lacking in certain major elements 
required for combat readiness, but which also 
contained 270 percent of the necessary 105 
mm. towed howitzers, and 290 percent of the 
necessary 42-inch mortars, We believed in 
balanced, integrated, military forces equipped 
to respond with a level of power appropriate 
to the type of aggression mounted against 
us, 


In 1961, we found military strategy to be 
the stepchild of a predetermined budget. A 
financial ceiling was placed on national se- 
curity and funds were allocated not on the 
basis of military requirements, but according 
to the dictates of an arbitrary fiscal policy. 
While we believed that our defense forces 
should be procured and operated at the low- 
est possible cost, we were convinced that only 
the safety of the country should determine 
the forces to be assembled. 

‘The strategic nuclear force we found in the 
Defense Department was vulnerable to sur- 
prise missile attack, The nonnuclear force 
we found was weak in combat-ready divi- 
sions, weak in airlift capability, weak in tac- 
tical air support. The counterinsurgency 
forces were, for all practical purposes, non- 
existent, We believed that the United States 
must be supreme in all types of military 
force to meet all types of aggression across 
the entire spectrum of modern-day conflict. 

That is why, in 1960, Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson pledged— 

To “recast our military capacity in order 
to provide forces and weapons of a diversity, 
balance, and mobility sufficient in quantity 
and quality to deter both limited and gen- 
eral aggression. 

To create “deterrent military power such 
that the Soviet and Chinese leaders will have 
no doubt that an attack on the United States 
would surely be followed by their own de- 
struction.” 

To pursue “continuous modernization of 
our forces through intensified research and 
development, including essential programs 
slowed down, terminated, suspended, or neg- 
lected for lack of budgetary support.” 

When I became Secretary of Defense in 
January 1961, President Kennedy gave me 
two instructions which President Johnson 
has strongly reemphasized: 

First, develop the military force structure 
necessary for a solid foundation for our for- 
eign policy, and do this without regard to 
arbitrary or predetermined budget ceilings. 

Second, having determined that force 
structure, procure and operate it at the low- 
est possible cost. 

In his first state of the Union message to 
the Congress, President Kennedy said: 

“I have instructed the Secretary of Defense 
to reappraise our entire defense strategy— 
our ability to fulfill our commitments—the 
effectiveness, vulnerability, and dispersal of 
our strategic bases, forces, and warning sys- 
tems—the efficiency and economy of our 
operation and organization—the elimination 
of obsolete bases and installations—and the 
adequacy, modernization, and mobility of our 
present conventional and nuclear forces and 
‘weapons systems In the light of present and 
future dangers. 

‘Under the direction of Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson, with the cooperation of the 
Congress, with the support of the leaders of 
both political parties, aided by dedicated and 
able assistants in and out of uniform, and 
with the backing of the American people, 
we have been able to keep these pledges. 

We have vastly increased our strategic nu- 
clear and our conventional strength. Since 
January 1961, we have attained: 


1964 


A 150-percent Increase In the number of 
nuclear warheads and a 200-percent increase’ 
in total megatonnage in our Strategic Alert 
Forces. 

A 60-percent increase In the Tactical Nu- 
clear Force in Western Europe. 

A 45-percent increase in the number of 
combat-ready Army divisions: 

A 44-percent increase in the number of 
tactical fighter squadrons. 

A 75-percent increase in airlift capability. 

A 100-percent Increase in ship construc- 
tion to modernize our fleet. 

An 800-percent increase in the special 
forces trained for counterinsurgency. 

To appreciate the full extent of this force, 
we must contrast it to that of our principal 
adversary. By such a test, our strategic su- 
perlority is incontestable, 

Our Strategic Alert Forces now have 1,100 
bombers, including 550 on 15-minute alert, 
equipped with decoy missiles and other pene- 
tration aids to assure that they will reach 
their targets. ‘The Soviet Union could, with 
difficulty, place over this country on two-way 
missions slightly more than 100 heavy bomb- 
ers, plus 150 medium bombers capable of 
striking only Canada and the northwestern 
corner of the United States. 

We now have more than 800 fully armed, 
dependable ICBM's deployed on launchers, 
almost all in hardened and dispersed silos. 
‘The Soviet Union has fewer than one-fourth 
this number, and fewer still in hardened 
silos, 

Our Navy now has 256 Polaris missiles de- 
ployed in 16 submarines; 25 more Polaris 
submarines are under construction. The 
Soviet Union's submarine-launched ballis- 
tic missile Meet is, by comparison, small and 
ineffective. 

Each of our Polaris missiles is carried in 
a nuclear powered submarine—but only a 
small percentage of Soviet ballistic missile 
submarines have nuclear power. 

Each of our Polaris missiles can be 
launched from beneath the surface. ‘The 
Soviet’s have no such operational missile, 

Each of our Polaris missiles has range 
of 1,500 miles or more. The range of Soviet 
submarine-launched missiles is less than 
one-third as much, 

The power of these forces will soon be 
further increased by the addition of the 
new Polaris A-3 missile and the new Min- 
uteman II. ‘The Minuteman II is as great 
an improvement over the Minuteman I as 
the B-52 was over the B-47. It will be 
more than eight times as effective against 
the best protected military targets as its 
Predecessor. 

These, and many other new weapons do- 
yelopments, are products of our continu- 
ing efforts to keep the pledge we made in 
1960 and to make certain, in President John- 
son's words, “that the United States is, 
and will remain, first in the use of science 
and technology for the protection of its 
people.” 

We have, in fact, increased by 50 percent, 
expenditures for military research and de 
velopment over the level prevailing during 
‘the last 4 years of the previous administra- 
tion. We have initiated 208 new weapons 
research projects, including 77 costing $10 
million or more each, 

I would like to mention just a few of the 
new projects and new weapons systems ini- 
tiated or carried to completion during this 
administration’ 

The SR-71, a long-range, manned, super- 
sonic strategic military reconnaissance air- 
craft, which employs the most advanced 
observation equipment in the world and 
files at over 2,000 miles per hour and at an 
altitude of over 80,000 feet. 

‘The new Nike X, which will give us the 
option to deploy—if the national security 
requires it—the most advanced antiballistic 
missile yet conceived by any nation. 

The new ATA aircraft, which will give 
the Navy superior attack capability at more 
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than double the range of the A4E that it 
will replace. 

‘The EX-10, a heavy, new type of torpedo 
for use against deep diving, fast, nuclear 
submarines, 

‘The new main battle tank, which will give 
our ground forces armor superiority 
throughout the 1970's, 

‘The revolutionary variable sweep winged 
F-111 fighter-bomber, a supersonic aircraft 
which has double the range and several 
times the payload of any previous fighter- 
bomber. 

Let me assure you that our strategic forces 
are and will remain in the 1960's and the 
1970's, sufficient to insure the destruction of 
both the Soviet Union and Communist 
China, under the worst imaginable circum- 
stances accompanying the outbreak of war, 
There should be no doubt of this in the mind 
of any American. There is none in the minds 
of our enemies, 

But nuclear power alone is not enough. 
Such power was not usable against the 
Soviets when they blockaded our friends in 
West Berlin. Such power was not usable 
against Communist guerrillas in Greece in 
1947. Tt was not usable in Malaya in 1948, 
It was not usable against Communist gue! 
rillds in the Philippines in 1950. It was not 
usable to protect our destroyers in the Gulf 
of Tonkin in 1964, And such power is not 
usable against the Vietcong guerrillas who 
have infiltrated South Vietnam, 

‘The effectiveness of the strategic nuclear 
deterrent we have assembled against our 
enemies has driven them to acts of political 
and military aggression at the lower end of 
the spectrum of conflict, The Communists 
now, seek to test our capacity, our patience, 
and our will to resist at the lower end of 
this spectrum by crawling under the nuclear 
defenses of the free world, The threat that 
Castro presents to Latin America and the 
challenge before us today in South Vietnam 
lies not in nuclear war, but in the twilight 
zone of guerrilla terrorism and subversion. 

To deal with this form.of political and 
military aggression and similar acts of vio- 
lence which are less than all-out war, since 
1961: 

We have increased the regular strength of 
the Army by 100,000. men, and the number 
of combat-ready divisions from 11 to 16. 

We have raised the number of tactical 
fighter squadrons from 55 to 79, 

‘We have trained over 100,000 officers in 
counterinsurgency skills necessary to fight 
guerrilla and antiguerrilla warfare, 

We have put into production the new 
0-141 Starlifter which will, by 1968, increase 
our airlift by 400 percent over what we had 
in 1961. 

What I have just described is an aggrega- 
tion of force without parallel in human his- 
tory. As President Johnson has said, “We, 
as well as our adversaries, must stand in awe 
before the power our craft has created and 
our wisdom must labor to control.” 

To create and maintain such a force has 
required the investment of $30 billion more 
for the fiscal years 1962-65 than would have 
been spent had we continued at the level 
of the last defense budget of the previous 
administration. 

To create and maintain such a force re- 
quires natural resources, scientific Ingenuity, 
industrial complexes, and millions of Ameri- 
cans dedicated to the security of this coun- 
try and the free world. To harness this wide 
array of human and material resources, and 
to form them into usable power requires an 
exceedingly precise degree of control. The 
engine of Defense must be so harnessed that 
its vast power may be unleashed to the pre- 
cise degree required by whatever threat we 
face, 

In January 1961, we introduced an inte- 
grated cycle of planning that anticipates, on 
a continuing 5-year basis, our total mili- 
tary requirements. Our national. strategy, 
the military force structure, the war plans 
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and the Defense budget are now all related 
one to another, 

‘Today, our entire Defense effort is planned 
as a unified whole. This system eliminates 
wasteful duplication, It weeds out programs 
which have lost their original promise, free- 
ing reources for more profitable application 
in other areas. Through it, we have been 
able to provide and maintain a balanced, 
flexible force capable of meeting any chal 
lenge, at the lowest possible cost. 

‘The determination to maintain the neces- 
sary military force for our national security 
‘without regard to arbitrary budgets does not 
mean that we must discard either common- 
sense or prudent management:~ True econ- 
omy 45 not really the product of arbitrary 
budget ceilings. It never has been. True 
economy in building the Nation's defenses 
consists in: 

Buying only what we need. 

Buying at the lowest sound price. 

And reducing operating costs, 

In the absence of these precepts, our re- 
constituted defense force would have cost 
many billions of dollars more than the $50 
Dillion that we have been required to invest 
each year, By following these precepts, we 
have: 

Saved $2.5 billion in fiscal year 1964 alone, 
$1 billion more than our original goal. 

Set a goal of future savings of $4.6 billion 
each year, every year, beginning in fiscal year 
1968. 

Reduced annual operating costs by $568 
million by terminating operations at ob- 
solete and surplus military bases. 

‘Turned back to the private sector of our 
economy 1,100 square miles of real estate 
which is now tax-producing instead of tax- 
consuming. 

We could not have instituted the inte- 
grated system by which we have increased 
our efficiency and our strength without the 
wholehearted cooperation and support of our 
men and women in uniform, Neither this 
system—nor any system—will ever be a sub- 
stitute for sound military judgment. Under 
this administration, as never before, profes- 
sional military judgment from all four sery- 
foes has been a critical factor in the planning 
of our defense strategy. As General Taylor, 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
stated in 1963: 

“The voice of the American soldier 1s en- 
titled to a serious hearing in our national 
counctls—and I am happy to report that to- 
day he receives that hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, as you and I know, it is 
only by combining the best military judg- 
ment in the world and the most advanced 
scientific and analytical techniques, that we 
have been able to create and control the bal- 
anced, flexible forces now at our disposal. 

Development of the greatest military power 

in human history—with a capability to re- 
spond to every level of aggression across the 
entire spectrum of conflict—is beyond ques- 
tion the most significant achievement in the 
Defense Establishment during our years in 
office. 
Having placed this vast power at the dis- 
posal of the President of the United States, 
‘we have also given him the means to control 
it, For, his is an awesome responsibility. ‘A 
full-scale nuclear exchange between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, lasting 
Jess than 1 hour, would kill almost 100 mil- 
lion Americans—the equivalent of over 300 
World War II's. ‘There would be little com- 
fort in knowing that over 100 million Rus- 
sians would also be Killed, 

‘The awesome responsibility to unleash such 
force, I believe, can rest only on the highest 
elected official in this country—the President 
of the United States. 

‘This is why we have devoted such talent 
and energy to bring nuclear weapons under 
the actual, as well as theoretical, control of 
the President. Our best scientists have 
created the most secure and the most de- 
pendable communications and command and 
control system conceived by man, Every 
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step from the first command to the final fir- 
ing is participated in by two or more people 
following intricate and highly secret pro- 
cedures. Each of these procedures is per- 
sonally approved by the President himself. 

We in Defense will spare no energy to 
make certain that the President of the 
United States—and he alone—has complete 
control over the dispatch of our nuclear 
weapons. I consider the provision of this 
control to the President my most solemn 
obligation as Secretary of Defense. I believe 
this has also been the view of every U.S. 
President, every Secretary of State, and every 
Secretary of Defense in the nuclear era. As 
President Johnson has said: 

"I believe that the final responsibility for 
all decisions on nuclear weapons must rest 
with the civilian head of this Government, 
the President of the United States. And I 
* * + believe that is the way the American 
people want it.” 

And this is the first pledge that I would 
recommend we make to the American people 
in 1964. 


Congress Must Exploit Its Recovery of 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON. FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20,1964 = 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Flor- 
ida Times-Union of Saturday, August 15, 
1964, carried an editorial which expresses 
the sentiments of many of us. We are 
concerned with the erosion of power of 
our representative bodies of the Congress 
and the continued lawmaking tendency 
on the part of the courts. I would like 
to have printed here this editorial from 
that Jacksonville newspaper for the in- 
formation of the Membership of the 
House. 

‘The editorial follows: 

Concress Must Exrrorr Ins RECOVERY OP 

Power 

A bitter battle on the floors of both Houses 
of Congress may be expected before proposals 
to curtail the authority of the Supreme 
Court in State legislative rapportionment. 
matters are elther accepted or rejected. 

In the preliminary maneuyerings which 
brought curtailment proposals to the floor 
of both Houses, many interesting insights 
into the minds and philosophies of Congress- 
men have been provided. 

If a southern congressional committee 
chairman had allowed a bill on a vital sub- 
Ject, such as reapportionment, to remain 
locked in his hearing group, he would have 
been loudly castigated by both press and 
politicians. Yet, Congressman EMANUEL 
Cxuixr, New York Democrat, has been doing 
just that to reapportionment bills for many 
‘months. 

In the Senate, liberal elements announced 
a plan to fillbuster Senator EVERETT DIRK- 
SEN's reapportionment rider to the foreign 
aid bill, until they were frightened by the 
action of the Rules Committee in the House, 
which took Representative Wriu1am Tuck's 
bill away from CELLER. 

‘TvcK’s bill would bar the Supreme Court 
from ever moving into reapportionment mat- 
ters, while Diaxsen’s bill limits Court action 
only for a temporary period. 

Liberal Congressmen, usually the ones who 
would gain personally from the Supreme 
Court rulings, are howling that the proposed 
bills are “unconstitutional.” The charge 
seems slightly humorous considering thelr 
demand that they be able to interpret the 
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Constitution to fit their needs on civil rights. 
and other vote-getting measures. 

‘The most encouraging and important fact 
in the whole confused dispute is that the 
bills aimed at restraining the rampaging 
Supreme Court ever got onto the floor of 
either House. The fact indicates that a ma- 
jority of the Congress has been shaken from 
its lethargic acceptance of Court incursions 
into its domain. An early sign that such a 
move might be brewing was given in the at- 
tempt to limit the pay increase for the Ju- 
dicial branch of the Government. 

It is important now that the Congress not 
sit back or ease up its pressure on the Court 
and any other agency which has sought to 
erode away the power of the representatives 
of the people. Like a military commander 
who has succeeded in penetrating enemy 
lines, the conservative Congressmen must 
now exploit their gain by pushing out 
against those agencies and groups who have 
attempted to allocate to themselves the 
powers, privileges, and duties of the Congress, 


Nyle Werthmann, Davenport, Iowa, High 
School Student Makes Inspiring Speech 
on Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or 10WA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this year, Nyle Werthmann, 951 
Cimarron Drive, Davenport, Iowa, a stu- 
dent at West High School in Davenport, 
won a speech contest sponsored by the 
Scott County Council of AEE 
Women. He went on to win the contesi 
for the First District of Iowa and was a 
participant in the State finals. 

Nyle’s speech on what the Constitution 
means to him, and what he feels it should 
mean to others, is a very sound exposi- 
tion for a high school youngster and I 
am proud to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

In doing so, I wish to commend the 
Towa Council of Republican Women for 
sponsoring this speech contest for high 
school boys and girls in Iowa in order 
to encourage youthful interest in politics 
and to develop future leaders. 

Nyle Werthmann’s speech on the Con- 
stitution follows: 

WHAT THE CONSTITUTION MEANS To ME 

(By Nyle Werthmann, Davenport, Towa) 

A few days ago I was reading an article in 
US. News & World Report which reviewed 
the current national problems, and as I read, 
one sentence leaped out from the page and 
hit me with a force that left me stunned. 
It went, "The entire American situation is 
getting very strange, giving an impression 
that U.S. policymakers have no clear idea of 
what they've doing.” This sentence brought 
to brilliant clarity in a instant, a gnawing 
fear that had been growing in the back of my 
mind for some time—the fear, and I think 
you've sensed it too, that maybe we don't 
know where we're going; that maybe we are 
a nation without goals, 

‘The happenings of recent times seem to 
indicate this very thing. For example: Cur- 
rently, while we've spent over $2 billion to 
protect 10 million Vietnamese from com- 
munism, we've done nothing to protect 350 
million in our own hemisphere from Castroite 
subversion and terrorism. I wonder, where 
is our freedom, when so closely endangered. 

Another example: The Government pro- 
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poses to give us eventual freedom from want 
with a tax cut, and yet at the same time 
promises our children want, by maintaining 
its astronomical expenditures, 

And in another area, Washington calls for 
State initiative in civil rights, in education, 
in city planning and transportation, and yet 
in all these areas stifles that very initiative 
with high taxes, dogmatic dictation of ac- 
tion, and blanket Federal programs that 
often replace working State programs. 

Most important, though, is that while our 
government was originally dedicated to in- 
dividual rights, it now violates these rights 
by withholding at will vital information from 
the people, and taxing at will for reasons 
and ends entirely its own. An example of 
this Is the New House Office Bullding, which 
for some undivulged reason is costing 10 
times as much as the Empire State Bullding 

These alarming trends indicate two things 
to me: 

1. That the most vital principles, the only 
real principles our Nation can live by, are 
being abandoned in an aimlessly flailing 
bureaucracy. 

2. That the dignity and value of the in- 
dividual ís slowly being stolen by a Federal 
system grown malignant. 

Because of this, I would like to talk with 
you today very seriously about what I con- 
sider the only thing that can lead us toward 
sound goals again—a reawakening to the 
basic relationship between the American and 
his Constitution, 

‘The Constitution, I don't know what those 
words mean to you, but to me they've always 
meant something very special. The first 
time I heard them I must still have been 
running around knee high to our rose bushes, 
in a pair of shoes that would fit on one palm 
today. When I was little, of course, I never 
really knew what Constitution meant, but I 
thought it had something to do with—loud 
bangs in the backyard, and sparklers glowing 
in the dark, and the night sky bursting with 
fireworks, and flags in front of houses up 
and down the street. I guess Dad used the 
word when he explained the Fourth of July 
to me, and that produced the association, 
When I was that age, Constitution meant 
something strange, and miraculous—a kind 
of adventure. Maybe I'm admitting imma- 
turity, but It still does. 

As I read that news article I mentioned, 
and wondered over our great problems, my 
thoughts somehow led me back to that 
miraculous Constitution, and the patriots 
who wrote it. And as I thought of our prob- 
lems, I visualized how the great men who 
wrote our Constitution overcame theirs. It 
seemed to me that thelr courage in thi 
search for sound laws is something, in a 
very immediate sense, that you and I must 
be prepared to emulate, 

Witness it: Right now you're in Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia, All around 
you the Constitutional Convention is in ses- 
Sion, That chair you sit in is oak, unpadded, 
and you've been sitting there 2 hours al- 
ready, with another hour to go before noon 
recess. The heat of a late June morning is 
drifting in shimmering waves through the 
open windows, and outside the trees barely 
stir. To your right a speaker is reading in a 
stiff monotone from a lengthy statement de- 
nouncing the proposed Supreme Court, As 
you listen your frill collar begins to hurt 
your neck, and your thick formal clothes 
make you miserable in the heat, The ses- 
sion has been going over a month now, with 
no end in sight, and your mind drifts to the 
pressing problems at home caused by your 
prolonged absence. It grows hotter, and the 
speaker drones on, This afternoon many 
more hours of the same will continue, 

In May, June, and July of 1787 our Con- 
stitution was painstakingly written under 
just such circumstances, It never ceases to 
‘amaze me what these men had to overcome— 
the actual physical problems in conducting 


a quality that we must 
seek for ourselves, a kind of dogged spirit 
that can only be defined as Americanism 
in its truest form, as mutual respect and 
concern. Down through the years this spirit, 
rather than place of birth, or legal citizen- 
ship, has been the real thing that made men 
Americans, and brought our Nation to its 
present greatness. 

‘This respect and concern for each person's 
freedom that produced our Constitution is 
the same thing that won the Revolutionary 
War, and the War of 1812, and the same 
thing that placed American soldiers around 

globe in World Wars I and II. Victory 
in these conflicts simply mirrors the deter- 
mination of a free people to keep freedom. 
Americans haye been fighters, not from per- 
sonal greed, but from respect for each 
Other's personal rights. If we can have the 
courage to continue that respect in a very 
real way (you and I) have transcended time, 
to become brothers with the writers of our 
Constitution, and all real Americans of all 
times. 

‘One hundred and fifty-three years after 
that hot June morning another young Amer- 
ican sat shivering in the cold of a German 
night waiting for dawn. The ground in the 
trench was damp and cold, and though he put 
his head on the M-1 across his knees he could 
not sleep, In the distance frequent thuds 
and booms pounded the air. It was the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge. That young man might 
have been my father, or one of you, or one of 
your friends, The person and the place don't 
really matter. What does matter is that in 
all such places, Atlantic or Pacific, Americans 
stood together to defend each other. There 
were men there willing to attempt the im- 
possible, and for what?—the same thing we 
revolted against England for—freedom, 

And yet that freedom was not won for 
‘the final time by the revolution, or World 
War IL, nor has it been yet. Our Constitution 
can never guarantee us that freedom. T 
think I first realized this when I considered 
a statement I read. in my sociology text last 
summer; “Principles are only as good as the 
acts they produce.” ‘This seemed sound to 
me at first, but the more T thought about it 
the more convinced I became that the em- 
phasis had been put in the wrong place. 
After all, a principle can't commit an act. 
Principles alone didn't write our Constitu- 
tion or win our wars. These things were 
accomplished by the sweat and pain of men. 
Because of this, I think that statement should 
be altered to read: A people are as good as the 
principles they can uphold. Thus, our Con- 
stitution, more than a set of principles, and 
a body of laws, is a profound hope in the 
ability of the American people to uphold its 
ideals. We are a Nation of free people, and 
magnificent as that Constitution is, our fate 
as a Nation is not entrusted to it, but to each 
of us as individuals. We are faced with the 
responsibility of being good enough Ameri- 
cans to make our Constitution work. 

From 1776 to 1941 to today the American 
People have had the resource to turn each 
adversity into a new manifestation of free- 
dom, Each generation has met its own chal- 
lenge: The Constitution was written, the wars 
Were won, the Nation is stronger than ever. 
But we, as Americans, must carry on this tra- 
dition of awareness and preparedness; we 
must fulfill the hope of our forefathers. Our 
challenge today is to take up these prin- 
ciples of democracy anew and safeguard their 
success. 

If I make no other point here, I must make 
this one: That even though our Government 
4s currently unable to establish order in its 
Policies, this situation exists only because we 
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have allowed it to. Whether from ignorance, 
or neglect, the American people are respon- 
sible for our Nation's problems, but by the 
same token, we, as Americans, can eliminate 
them. Opportunity is at hand. 

‘The next legislature we choose can hold 
the lawmakers who will once again declare a 
courageous foreign policy; who will free our 
children from the damnation of Federal 
debt; who will trust the States, and the peo- 
ple, to fill well their rightful responsibilities. 

The next President we choose can be the 
man to give rights back to individuals, to 
uphold not government, but constitutional 
government; to give this great Union a set 
of goals once again. 

Political campaigns are a great deal of fun, 
but this year, this year they are deadly se- 
rious. We face the responsibility of seeing 
that that right legislature, that right Presi- 
dent, fill the offices that now ache for their 
presence. This year we must know, beyond 
doubts or questions, the issues and 
facing us, and then in that knowledge, with 
the cause and conviction of patriots, we 
must fight, fight like banshees, for our 
future. 


Address of Brig. Gen. Edmund L. Mueller, 
USA, Assistant Division Commander, 
2d Infantry Division, Fort Benning, 
Ga., at Memorial Services Held in 
Honor of Col. David Marcus, Who Lost 
His Life in the War of Independence of 
the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
warm friend of the State of Israel, it 
gives me great pleasure to include in the 
Recorp the thoughtful and moving ad- 
dress recently delivered by the assistant 
division commander of the 2d Infantry 
Division, General Mueller, at memorial 
services held to honor the late Col. David 
Marcus, who lost his life in the war of 
independence of Israel. This fine ad- 
dress was brought to my attention by 
the Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A., 
who conducted the services in question. 

‘The address follows: 

Avparss sy Baic. GEN. EDMUND L. MUELLER 

It seems befitting, that as we conduct this 
memorial service for Col. Mickey Marcus, 
America continues to maintain a ready 
posture and is on the alert to carry on his 
work and the work of those like him who 
have put human freedom before personal 
considerations. 

Colonel Marcus knew well that freedom 
earned but not defended would soon die, In 
defense of the freedom he held so dear, 
Mickey Marcus sacrificed his personal com. 
fort, his domestic happiness, and his finan- 
cial well-being to help a people with whom 
he had no political ties, to whom he really 
owed nothing. But Colonel Marcus was a 
patriot in the largest and finest sense of the 
word. He knew that the struggle for the 
establishment of an independent Jewish 
state in Israel was part of the same overall 
struggle that had led this country to revo- 
lution 170 years earlier. 

Commemorating Mickey and his accom- 
plishments is long overdue, But this token 
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of recognition will haye permanent substance 
only if we rededicate ourselves to his princi- 
ples. By such application then, we shall be 
stronger, and free people everywhere will be 
more secure. 

I believe that Mickey would have been 
proud to see his name associated with Amer- 
ica’s determination to be ready to continue 
the fight for freedom; not only here, but 
abroad; not only for her own sons and 
daughters, but in behalf of people of other 
lands who feel the same need to assert their 
right to human dignity. 

Mickey Marcus was not a one-sided in- 
dividual. No one could accuse him of hav- 
ing been stifled by a narrow outlook. Though 
he was an outstanding graduate of the US. 
Military Academy of West Point, and a 
patriotic citizen of the United States, his 
sphere of activity was the world. He was 
Just as effective cleaning up the penal system 
of New York City as he was in com- 
bat soldiers, Jeading an attack in Normandy, 
drafting surrender terms for the defeated 
enemy in history's greatest war, assisting in 
the conduct of war crimes trials, or helping 
a fledgling state overcome the mortal 
of its birth and become a member of the 
‘world's family of nations. 

Mickey Marcus knew the value of prepared- 
ness, He knew that patriotism can help fill 
the gap in material and equipment, and that 
troops with a genuine desire to fight and a 
real understanding of the objectives can 
overcome seemingly insurmountable odds. 
But he also knew that the best fighters in 
the world are relatively useless in modern 
warfare without adequate training and disci- 
pline. That is one of the reasons why I am 
certain that he would have approved of what 
our country is doing today to maintain its 
military strength. He would have hoped 
along with the rest of us that the young men 
whom we are training will never have to use 
their military knowledge and skill in anger 
against an enemy. But he would have known 
that that same knowledge and skill are as 
much a prerequisite as up-to-date weapons 
and equipment, when and if we are ever 
forced to defend our freedom on a batti 
field—or to help others defend theirs, I know 
that Mickey would approve of our assistance 
to the people of Vietnam and to other newly 
emerging nations seeking self determina- 
tion and freedom. 

Mickey was one of those rare people who 
was genuinely unselfish, an idealist, and yet 
a realist who was never content until these 
idealistic hopes were converted into tangible 
achievements. 

Tt is significant to remember that Mickey 
was able to see a great deal of good in every- 
one. An exception was generated by the 
sight of the terrible Dachau Concentration 
Camp which embittered him intensely. His 
concern for the inmates saddened him, but 
instead of moving him to take reprisal action 
against the Germans, It showed him his own 
inner need to help those who had suffered 
most under the Nazis. Otherwise, Mickey 
apparently was incapable of hate. The love 
of humanity, on the other hand, was a deep 
hunger within him which he could never 
entirely satisfy. 

He gave his life for the love of humanity, 
and no one can do more than this. Micke; 
death was a tragic accident at the end of a 
modern miracle that was brought about 
largely through his efforts. Certainly a man 
with as much love of life as he possessed 
did not want to die, but at the same time it 
seems absolutely clear that, had he known 
‘what lay at the end of his road in Israel, he 
would have undertaken his mission with the 
same geal and dedication. 

‘The Department of Defense and partic- 
ularly the Department of the Army is proud 
to be a part of this memorial service which 
is honoring one of its most ed 
soldiers, Col. David Marcus—a soldier for all 
humanity.” 
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Jurisdiction of Federal Courts in 
Reapportionment Cases 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 
‘The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11926) to limit 


jurisdiction of Federal courts in reappor- 
tionment cases, 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, H.R. 11926, in my judgment, seeks 
to amend the Constitution unconstitu- 
tionally. Stripped of the window-dress- 
ing, this bill and its echo, the Dirksen- 
Mansfield proposal in the Senate, are 
nothing less than part of a wrong- 
headed venture by which improperly 
constituted State legislatures will hoist 
themselve into legitimacy. 

Mr. Chairman, by a split vote of the 
Rules Committee there was ordered to 
the floor this most objectionable bill. 
H.R. 11926 would flatly deny the Su- 
preme Court or inferior Federal courts 
any jurisdiction over reapportionment 
of State legislatures. Certainly the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, Mr. CELLER, spoke for many 
of us when he objected: 

‘Tammany Hall in its wildest moments 
would never have tried anything like this. 


The bill itself is objectionable, but 
the manner in which it is before us is 
also subject to criticism because the bill 
has not had full consideration by the 
legislative committee, Judiciary, to which 
it was originally referred. 

I have already made known my ob- 
jections to the silly business of attach- 
ing an apportionment rider to the for- 
eign aid bill. I have said I would vote 
against the foreign aid bill if it is 
brought before us with the apportion- 
ment rider attached. 

I object, in company with scores of 
other House Members, to this and similar 
proposals because the legislative ap- 
proach unwisely and indeed dangerously 
threatens the integrity of our judicial 
process. This objection is apart from the 
merits of recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court on apportionment, which I hap- 
pen to approve. 

It seems to me the question is really 
whether we believe in the rallying ery of 
popular sovereignty and the right of each 
American to be equally represented in 
the legislative branch of the State in 
which he resides. The apportionment 
of seats in many State legislatures is 
most inequitable, as many speakers have 
pointed out today. When 10, 15, and 20 
percent of the aggregate vote can elect 
a majority in a State senate, for example, 
there surely must be legislative deform- 
ity. However tolerable these conditions 
have been in the past, they are intoler- 
able today when two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can people live in urban areas. 

I wonder what the the -thtful 
writers of the Federalist Papers would 
say if they were watching us today. 
How far from their careful considera- 
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tions, their detailed deliberations, their 
eloquence and methodical -exposition is 
the content of the punitive bill before us. 
I say “punitive” because there can be no 
doubt that the bill is aimed less at the 
issue it purports to resolve than with the 
Supreme Court itself. It is a recurring 
nasty episode in the history of our Na- 
tional Legislature. John Marshall is re- 
membered long after his petty detractors, 
as have been and will be other great 
figures of jurisprudence, who at one time 
or another have been members of the 
High Court. 

The effort is a crude attempt to per- 
petuate the rule of the unresponsive mi- 
nority. It is an effort to turn back the 
clock; to deprive a majority of the Ameri- 
can people fair and equal voice in their 
State assemblies. In short, it is the 
antithesis and repudiation of the ulti- 
mate goal of all democratic government. 


U.S. Latin American Student Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 7, 1964 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States of America and the 
United States of Brazil are the two larg- 
est nations of this hemisphere. They 
also are two of the oldest friends, dat- 
ing from the times when both were 
striving for independence. This friend- 
ship and mutual respect has continued 
through two World Wars and innu- 
merable international conferences. It 
has been accompanied by a constant in- 
crease in trade, as Brazil—despite the 
difficulties of rapid growth—has sought 
to realize its vast potential. 

But in recent years, to some acute 
observers, this friendship has seemed to 
be undergoing some abnormal stress 
caused by a small group of Brazilians 
who were seeking to subtly poison the 
wells of understanding that exists be- 
tween the United States and Brazil with 
false accusations and propaganda. 

A group of U.S, citizens in São Paulo, 
sensing that a positive step was needed 
discussed the problem and took a most 
natural step toward counteracting the 
seeds of poison and carefully chose a 
group of Brazilian students to visit the 
United States and see for themselves its 
diversity, prove for themselves the good 
will of its citizens, hear directly from its 
leaders on problems of the day. 

Out of the discussions came the forma- 
tion of the Associação Universitaria In- 
teramericana, with headquarters in São 
Paulo. This was later followed by a U.S. 
counterpart organization in New York, 
the Inter-American University Founda- 
tion. 

Mrs. Henry M. Sage, a North American 
resident in São Paulo, heads the Associa- 
cão, with Mrs. Elizabeth Washburne, of 
Pelham Manor, N.Y., and a former São 
Paulo resident, directing the U.S. opera- 
tions. 

The AUI-IUF, with gifts from United 
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States and Brazilian firms operating in 
Brazil, was enabled to finance a tour of 
71 Brazilian students in the United 
States in 1962, The trip was an unquali- 
fied success, and, in 1963, 72 graduate 
students from 8 universities were brought 
TE This year the number increased to 

The students have visited New York 
City; spent a week with families in 
Gloucester and New Bedford, Mass.; 
spent 2 weeks attending a special semi- 
nar at Harvard; and passed a week in 
Washington, touring the museums, see- 
ing the historic places here, and hearing 
U.S. leaders at the very top level. 

An interesting note, too, is that this 
years a number of young Americans in- 
terested in Brazil were included in the 
group, so as to contribute to additional 
understanding. 

The results of these tours and those 
which will come in the future are still 
to be seen. There is no ready means to 
judge their future impact on a young 
man or woman who, 10 to 15 years from 
now, will be a leader in Brazilian society. 

But one immediate—and very notice- 
able result—has been a significant 
lessening of hostility, suspicion and de- 
fensiveness toward the United States and 
toward North Americans. Even when 
some aspects of U.S. policy or life draw 
the disapproval of individual students, 
there nevertheless is a real spirit of 
friendliness. Students from the first two 
tours, in fact, have figured prominently 
in the growth and impact of democratic 
institutions in their universities. 

Such shifts have been most noticeable 
among the students who were most left- 
oriented. In some Cases, their political 
opinions have changed profoundly. In 
almost all, the door for future under- 
standing has been left open, and the 
foundation seeks to assure this through 
continuing contacts and reunions among 
the members of the groups. 

I mention all of this in tribute to the 
individuals in the United States and 
Brazil who have had the farsightedness 
to support the Associação Universitaria 
Interamericana, in the sure knowledge 
that a better understanding between the 
United States and Brazil is vital to the 
future of the hemisphere, and to the val- 
ues which both share. 

I particularly would like to pay tribute 
to Mrs. Sage and Mrs, Washburne for 
their efforts, and ask that an article 
about their work, by Washington Post 
Reporter Sue Cronk be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article, dated August 14, 1964, 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 14, 1964] 
Arren MEETING THE Rest OF THE FAMILY 
Tury Lie UnciE SAM Mong 
(By Sue Cronk) 

‘Two American women who met acciden- 
tally in Brazil a few years ago have estab- 
lished a student program that would, accord- 
ing to one participant, “singlehandedly stem 
the tide among students in Brazil.” 

The tide, at least among students with 
leftist political orientation, is antl-Uncle 
Sam. 

“There's an anti-American opinion grow- 
ing stronger all the time,” Mrs, Henry M. 
Sage sald yesterday. “A few years ago, every- 
body in the American community in São 
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Paulo was getting nervous, We were sitting 
around our tennis courts thinking, ‘We've 
got to do something.” 

In 1961, Mildred Sage, an industrial psy- 
chologist, wife of an American businessman 
who has lived 10 years in Brazil, mother of 
four, founded the Inter-American Univer- 
sity Association. 

She asked another New Yorker, Elizabeth 
W. Washburn, who had lived in Brazil, to 
coordinate student program. 

To date, Mrs. Sage and Mrs. Washburn 
have brought 248 Brazilian college students 
to the United States the Jast 3 summers. 
‘The youths attend a 2-week seminar at Har- 
vard University, spend`a week living with 
Portugese-speaking families in Massachu- 
setts and take a week-long tour of Washing- 
ton and New York. 

“When they arrive, they generally consider 
that the military-Industrial complex in this 
country has a controlling influence on the 
Government," Mrs. Washburn said. “They 
get very upset when they see civil defense 
shelter signs and military recruitment post- 
ers. 

“They're also tremendously interested in 
our racial problems.” 

‘After a month in this country, "they warm 
up. They seem to lose some of their grosser 
misconceptions about America and Ameri- 
cans," Mrs. Sage said, “A startling number 
report, ‘I really saw that American familles 
had a family life’ They had expected to find 
white telephones and divorces everywhere.” 

Mrs, Sage and Mrs. Washburn have had 
one bad moment since beginning their pro- 
gram. In July 1962, when the late President 
Kennedy received their students at the White 
House, 20-year-old Jose Kehele asked the 
President how he “could reconcile the fact 
that in spite of all the talk of peace, the 
youth of America is being prepared for war.” 

“The other students were furious with 
him,” Mrs. Sage recalled. "We had to keep 
them from going to newspapers with peti- 
tions declaring they were ostracizing him.” 

Kehele later asked Attorney General Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, who entertained the stu- 
dents in his office, to deliver an apology for 
him to President Kennedy. 

To raise the $1,600 per student that a 
month in the United States requires, Mrs. 
Sage solicits donations from American busi- 
nessmen with branch offices in Brazil and has 
interested the State Department in helping 
financially. The youths who come are 
“chosen for their demonstrated social con- 
science. We pick the ones we consider fu- 
ture leaders of Brazil,” Mrs. Sage said. 


Jurisdiction of the Federal Courts in 
Reapportionment Cases 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11926) to limit 


jurisdiction of Federal courts in reappor- 
tionment cases. 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I rise as 
one who has expressed a favored position 
for the apportionment by the States of 
one of their houses of the legislature on 
a basis that includes factors and consid- 
erations in addition to population. I 
rise also to join those who look with dis- 
favor upon the Tuck amendment. 
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The problem we face is one related to 
the apportionment of State legislative 
bodies, It is a critical problem at this 
juncture of history for two reasons; first, 
the failure of the political machinery of 
the several States to themselves adjust 
in some reasonable way to the changing 
complex of the lives and environment of 
their citizens and second, the quanti- 
tative mandate of the Supreme Court 
that all apportionment shall be accom- 
plished on the single criterion of “one 
man, one vote." Ina previous presenta- 
tion to this House, Mr. Chairman, I put 
it as a problem created by State gov- 
ernments who had waited too long and 
a Supreme Court which may have gone 
too far. 

It is my sober judgment that we must 
consider the problem as a complex one 
involving the sovereign powers of the 
several States and the constitutional 
rights of the individual citizens. I put 
this language with care, Mr, Chairman, 
for it is my contention that States have, 
and are entitled to, exercise “powers” 
but only citizens have and are entitled to 
have protected “rights.” This distinc- 
tion is emphasized in the language of the 
10th amendment which reads as follows: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem that the 
power to establish a bicameral legislá- 
ture as the legislative arm of the State 
would be a power obviously reserved to 
the respective States. We could so stipu- 
late and to some this would resolve the 
problem. But, it does not. We must 
consider the rights of the individual citi- 
zen as well, The 14th amendment 
clearly sets forth and we quote: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States, and 
of the State wherein they reside. 


In this language the Constitution sets 
forth the duality of citizenship and with 
it the rights, privileges, immunities, 
burdens, duties, and obligations incident 
thereto. Likewise, to be meaningful the 
machinery of both levels of government 
should be empowered to enforce the 
burdens, duties, and obligations and to 
protect the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities. Further, in the language of 
the 14th amendment, section 1, it is 
stated “nor to deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws.” 

Now, if a citizen under the claim of 
his Federal or US. citizenship should 
make a legal claim that he was being 
denied “equal protection of the laws” 
as set forth in the 14th amendment, 
why should he be precluded from going 
to the forum of the Federal courts. Un- 
der section 2 of article III of the Con- 
stitution the language reads: 

1, The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in law and equity, rising under the 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made or which shall be made 
under their authority. 


The jurisdiction of the Federal court 
for the merits of the U.S. citizen’s claim 
is therefore properly before the courts. 
The necessity for such jurisdiction is 
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made clear by the second section of arti- 
cle VI which sets forth: 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made pursuant 
thereof; and all treaties made or to be made, 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land. 


Mr. Chairman, is it not self evident 
that there is a singularity implicit in the 
word supreme. There cannot be two 
supremes. More surely there cannot be 
50 supremes. The Constitution is what 
the court interprets it to be but that in- 
terpretation must be to be sup- 
reme. It can come, therefore, from only 
a single court system and that system is 
the Federal courts, with the final voice 
being the decisions as uttered by the 
Supreme Court. 

We must distinguish between the 
powers of the court to decide and our 
readiness to accept the decision. Our 
history is sprinkled with instances from 
John Marshall to the present day where 
either the executive or the legislative 
branch or both were at bitter odds with 
the judicial branch. Attacks upon the 
personalities and the powers of the 
Supreme Court are certainly not unique 
to our day and time. What is more im- 
portant, they were not unknown to our 
English forebearers. The history of the 
common law is marked with clashes be- 
tween the King and the chief magis- 
trates and between Parliament and the 
courts. Some of the most significant 
advances made for the rule of law and 
the symmetry of order were made in 
those clashes from whence the judiciary 
emerged with increased independence as 
the haven for the protection of a citi- 
zen’s fundamental rights. 

The concern for this independence of 
the judiciary from executive or legisla- 
tive personalized pressure is reflected in 


“two specific places in the Constitution. 


One relates to their tenure of office which 
is recited in article IIT, section 1, as “dur- 
ing good behavior” and the second 
relates to their compensation which, in 
the same section, provides “shall receive 
for their services, a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office.” 

Both of these provisions arose out of 
experience in England where the Kings 
and Parliaments had made the judiciary 
subservient to their wishes by summarily 
dismissing judges for new and more 
amenable substitutes or by cutting one or 
substantially their 
‘Thus the independence and integrity ot 
the judiciary and its importance in our 
form of government has been sorely won 
from painful experiences from a past to 
which none would knowingly return. If 
we do not approve of the findings of the 
court, then, we do not attack the court 
system's integrity nor do we attack the 
judge. The framework within which we 
are safe requires that we change the law. 

Our situation is clear. Under the lan- 
guage of the only body competent to 
speak the contest between the power of 
the state and the rights of the individual 
citizen as claimed under the 14th amend- 
ment has, in this instance, been resolved 
as the Constitution is now written in 
favor of the individual citizen's right. 
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‘To those of us who would make: more 
clear the express: power of the States in 
this matter and the limitation of the 
citizen's right. in this. case there is but 
one course. The Constitution must be 
amended in a manner which sets things 
straight with our desires. It makes no 
difference that such a course be difficult 
and time-consuming. We cannot have 
the great benefits of a written constitu- 
tion without the great burdens incident 
to canging it. Neither can we have the 
great protection of the three independ- 
ent arms of our Federal system without 
carrying the burdens of the armor which 
secures their independence. If this be 
lightly held, it. shall be easily lost, 

I cannot support the Tuck proposal 
because it seriously assaults the many 
sections of the Constitution I have cited. 
More. disturbing, it treats lightly, and 
cavalierly a pillar of the structure of lib- 
erty history bought at a costly price—the 
independent judiciary. I am not ready 
for such sacrifices. I urge my colleagues 
not to make them. 


Retirement of William L. Cary, Chairman 
of the SEC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


or NEW YoRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr, BARRY. Mr. Speaker, today a 
dedicated Government leader is retiring 
as Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Mr. William L. Cary. 
During his tenure, Chairman Cary has 
made a great contribution to the securi- 
ties industry, not the least of which is the 
recently passed securities law which will 
strengthen the industry and protect. the 
investor. Under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Cary the SEC has reached new 
heights of accomplishment and public 
respect. We wish Mr. Cary well as he 
goes on to his new responsibilities at 
Columbia University. 

A fitting tribute to the Chairman was 
paid by the New York Times in their 
editorial of August 10. i 

‘The editorial follows: 

Mr, Cany’s Conrarsution 

With the passage of the market “reform” 
pill, William L. Cary has formally announced 
his retirement as Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Under his lead- 
ership the SEC has demonstrated new vigor 
in carrying out its responsibilities for regu- 
lating the securities industry. It helped to 
reorganize the American Stock Exchange; it 
emphasized the need for full disclosure, high 
ethical and financial standards, and effective 
self-regulation; it broke down the clublike 
atmosphere of the New York Stock Exchange 
by limiting the role of floor traders; it made 
a monumental special study of the market- 
place that stimulated the reform proposals 
contained in the new legislation. All these 
represent real contributions to the protec- 
tion of the investor and the health of the 
industry. 

‘The new law extends the tested principie 
of full disclosure to companies whose shares 
are traded in the over-the-counter market. 
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It also: raises. the financial requirements for 
firms operating in the market and gives. the 
SEC power to establish minimum ethical 
Standards for individuals, These provi- 
sions have the support of the majority of 
the professionals in Wall Street, who rec- 
ognize that honest and open dealing is the 
key to public confidence. Indeed, Wall 
Street has. been cleaning its own house with 
beneficial results without. waiting for the 
new law to take effect. ` 

‘The handling of a growing volume of other 
people's money demands continued vigilance 
against potential malpractices on the part of 
both the SEC and the industry, The enact- 
ment of the new law is no automatic guar- 
antee. that it will be) fully implemented. 
Moreover, there are a number of areas, in- 
cluding mutual funds and stock market 
credit, that have been left untouched. Co- 
‘operation is needed in devising safeguards in 
these areas as well as in enforcing the new 
law. During Mr. Cary’s tenure he made 
plain that if the industry failed to act. re- 
sponsibly in dealing with the public, the 
SEC would step in with reforms of its own. 
His retirement. cannot. be permitted to re- 
sult In a neglect of reform. 


Getting Rich Quick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF towa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson today listed the fast-built for- 
tune of the Johnson family at some 
$3,400,000. This is at wide variance with 
the much higher figures that have been 
printed in some of the Nation's leading 
publications. 

For example, on March 24, 1964, the 
‘Wall Street Journal dealt with the com- 
munity antenna television interest of 
‘Texas Broadcasting Co., formerly the 
LBJ. Co. 

It is to be noted that the Johnson fi- 
nancial.statement which was issued to- 
day makes mention of the Texas Broad- 
casting Co.’s option to buy 50 percent of 
the capital stock of Capital Cable Corp. 
at book value, but sets no value on this 
option which can be exercised up to 
January 28, 1966. 

‘The Wall Street Journal stated: 

In the brief time since Mr. Johnson be- 
came Chief Executive, and without hearing 
from him on the matter, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission already made 
one ruling that protects the “monopoly” 
television station in Austin, Tex—the John- 
son-owned K'TBO-TV—against the full force 
of an infant competitive challenge. 


‘The Journal stated that a favorable 
decision in this case could be worth $10 
million to Capital Cable Corp., or its 
smaller rival, TV Cable of Austin, Inc. 
Efforts to obtain a rehearing failed, and 
the full decision went to the Johnson- 
connected firm, Capital Cable, in late 
April. 

After that date, on May 3, 1964, Philip 
Meyer, of the Chicago Daily News serv- 
ice, wrote that “The Texas TV interests 
of President Johnson’s family stand to 
make more than $2 million as the result 
of a favorable decision made last week 
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‘The Washington Star on June 9, 1964, 
carried a story estimating the Johnson 
assets at more than $9 million. This 
story set the value of the Capital Cable 
Corp. at at least $5 million, which would 
set the option on 50 percent held by 
Texas Broadcasting at. more than $2 
million. 

Life magazine in its most recent issue, 
page 66, August 21 issue, states that the 
50-percent, issue “could be sold for $1 
million” and it is clear that this is a 
most, conservative estimate after months 
of research. 

Following is the second article in the 
most recent issue of Life magazine deal- 
ing with the sudden affluence of the John- 
son family: 

How L.BJ.'s Famiy Amassep Irs FORTUNE 
(By Keith Wheeler and William Lambert) 

The family of President Lyndon Baines 
Johnson has grown notably wealthy during 
his 27 years in high public office. This proc- 
ess of accumulation violated no tradition in 
a republic which is founded upon the prin- 
ciples of free enterprise and which has never 
demanded of its servants—whether at Fed- 
eral, State or courthouse level—that they 
practice economic celibacy. 

But every man who has amassed personal 
substance while simultaneously holding the 
public trust has had to tread a delicate, al- 
most invisible line between his private inter- 
est and the public interest. The Johnson 
family story furnishes a fascinating study in 
how and where one man has handled that 
problem. In last week's Life the first of these 
two articles on Lyndon Johnson examined 
the roots from which the Texas country boy 
grew to political eminence. This week, in 
some detail, we examine the process by which. 
Lyndon Johnson became a rich man. 

Life's own estimate of the Johnson family’s 
total accumulation of wealth, based on fig- 
ures gathered over the last. G months, is ap- 
proximately $14 million, part of it now placed 
in funds and foundations in which the John- 
sons have no direct beneficial interest. ‘The 
$14 million figure—referred to be one presl- 
dential adviser as “crazy"—can be compared 
with an appraisal made especially for Life 
by A. W. Moursund, attorney, longtime friend 
and business associate of Lyndon Johnson 
and now the principal trustee of the Presi- 
dent's financial interests. Moursund's ac- 
counting places the Johnsons’ wealth at 
about $4 million, 

‘There may be a number of reasons for the 
disparity in the figures. Baste to any finan- 
clay appraisal is how the worth of the hol 
ings is measured—by “book” value (the way 
it appears on the books for accounting pur- 
poses) or by “market” value (current resale 
value). For the purposes of this article, Life 
has applied the broader measure, to establish 
a businessman's evaluation of what the total 
Johnson accumulations are worth by a con- 
servative calculation of present market 
values. Included in these totals—in addition 
to properties and interests held in the Presi- 
dent's own name and those of his wife and 
two daughters—are the investments in two 
major funds set up by the Johnsons: the 
Johnson City Foundation and the LBJ. 
Profit Sharing Trust for employees. 

Also to be noted are interests totaling $1.7 
million held by a somewhat mysterious en- 
tity called the Brazos-Tenth Street Co., of 
Austin, Brazos-Tenth was originated in 1955 
as a real estate developer's housekeeping 
device for an old stone building on the cor- 
ner of Brazos and 10th Streets in down- 
town Austin, a location now occupied by the 
sleek new offices of KTBO, the Johnson's 
broadcasting station, Since thén, It has 
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grown into an energetic, diversified company 
whose activities are to a great degree inter- 
woven with the Johnsons’ interests. Be- 
cause Brazos-Tenth is a private company, 
the names of its stockholders are not a mat- 
ter of public record, but Attorney Moursund 
says that no member of the Johnson family 
has a direct interest in the company. 

It has never been entirely clear to the gen- 
eral public who deserves what share of the 
credit for accumulating the Johnson hold- 
ings. The family has favored a legend that 
Lady Bird Johnson possesses the Midas touch 
and has run up most of the family wealth 
virtually singlehanded. People who have 
had financial dealings with the family credit 
Mrs, Johnson with an astute business head. 
But they say that invariably, when it came 
to the hard bargaining, they sat down with 
the head of the household. 

The Johnsons’ business domain has been 
in three principal areas: broadcasting, real 
estate, and Texas banks, and it was in these 
categories that Life concentrated its investi- 
gations. 

1. BROADCASTING 


‘The cornerstone of the Johnson holdings 1s 
KTBO, a spectacularly successful Austin 
radio-TV operation, KTBO was a small, 250- 
watt radio statlon—one of two in Austin— 
when Mrs. Johnson bought it as a bargain 
in January 1943, It added TV to its opera- 
tion in 1952, As a corporate entity, it has 
‘additional interests, including shares in TV 
and radio in other cities and real estate, A 
total of 85 percent of the stock is now held 
in the names of Lady Bird Johnson and the 
Johnsons’ two daughters. ‘The rest is owned 
by favored employees who are enjoined to 
sell it back to the company if they wish to 
dispose of their holdings. Of course the only 
sure way of finding out what a broadcasting 
station is worth, as a going business, is to 
sell it. However, knowledgeable people in 
broadcasting say that KTBC, with its af- 
filiates, would bring at least $9 million, 
which would make the Johnsons’ interest 
worth $7.6 million, 

Lyndon Johnson's talent for business deal- 
ing was impressively revealed when he first 
expressed interest in KTBC in late 1942. The 
station was then losing money and had been 
in trouble with the Federal Communications 
Commission for various violations of its reg- 
ulations. A syndicate originally headed by 
J. M. West, a prominent Austin business- 
man and publisher, had held two successive 
options to buy the radio outlet—first at a 
price of $50,000; later, after the FCC trouble, 
for $20,000 and an agreement to sssume 
$12,000 of the station's debts. For some rea- 
son the FCC steadfastly refused to approve 
the sale. Although West died, the syndicate 
continued its efforts to buy. 

‘Just before Christmas in 1942, 34-year-old 
Congressman Lyndon Johnson inyited a lo- 
cal businessman, E. G. Kingsbery, who was a 
member of the syndicate, to his Austin of- 
fice, Kingsbery recalled that during the 
meeting Johnson reminded him that an ap- 
pointment to Annapolis for Kingsbery’s so: 
John, had been obtained through LBJ. 
good offices, Then, according to Kingsbery, 
Johnson brought up KTBC and said: “Now, 
E. G., I'm not a lawyer or a newspaperman. 
I have no means of making a living. At one 
time I had a second-class teaching license 
but it has long since expired. I understand 
you've bought the radio station. T'd like 
to go in with you or to have the station my- 
self.” 

Kingsbery first put Johnson in telephone 
contact with the attorney for the syndicate 
and then advised the congressman to “make 
his peace” with J. M. West's heirs. “Lyndon 
told me,” said Kingsbery, “he was going up 
to the West ranch to talk business, and he 
did and he came away with KTBC.” 

‘The purchase was consummated when Mrs, 
Johnson handed over a certified check for 
$17,500. The transfer was quickly approved 
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by the FCC. The entity Lady Bird Johnson 
thus created was formally named the Texas 
Broadcasting Corp. in 1947. Later its name 
was changed to the L.B.J. Co., and late last 
year, after Johnson became President of the 
United States, the name was changed back 
to Texas Broadcasting. 

In coming away with this particular radio 
station in the mid-1940's, the Johnsons 
showed remarkable perspicacity. Television 
was then hull-down over the horizon, but 
to a man of vision its coming could be fore- 
cast—and so could Its rich lading. 

KTBC may have been in FCC trouble before 
the Johnsons bought it, but it has been 
completely free of trouble ever since (as of 
course have many other U.S. stations during 
the period). All of its requests bave been 
acted upon favorably and with dispatch by 
the agency—beginning with an early appli- 
cation: to Increase its power and the length 
of its broadcasting day. 

‘The choicest plum of all fell in 1952 when 
KTBC was granted the right to broadcast 
over channel 7, the only VHF (very high 
frequency) channel allocated to the Austin 
area by the FCC. This single outlet con- 
tracted to carry programs of all three major 
TV networks—CBS, ABC, and NBC—with 
whom affiliation is the open sesame to suc- 
cess. True, the FCO also assigned to Austin 
three prospective UHF (ultra high frequency) 
channels; but at that time almost no TV 
recelvers existed to pick up a UHF signal. 
Many sets can receive UHF now, but no one 
has moved to build a UHF station in Austin, 
Since KTBC holds the network contracts, it 
retains, on one VHF channel, an effective 
telecasting monopoly in a city of 186,000 and 
Its environs. There are 107 other single- 
channel communities in the United States, 
but since most are located in overlap areas 
where advertisers can reach the set owners 
via other nearby stations, few of them enjoy 
monopoly status. 

One iliustration of the advantages of mo- 
nopoly shows up in advertising rates. KTBO, 
within viewing distance of 205,700 TV-own- 
ing homes, has a network base hourly rate 
of $575. By contrast, KROC in Rochester, 
Minu.—which has 204,600 TV homes in its 
viewing area even though it is a smaller 
city—has a rate of only $925. Rochester is 
a single-channel city, but KROC suffers the 
disadvantage of being overlapped by four 
stations in Minneapolis-St. Paul to the north 
and two more, Austin, Minn., and Mason City, 
Towa, to the south, 

From time to time there have been some 
plaintive gripes that KTBC applied peculiar 
pressures in selling time to advertisers. Last 
year there was sworn testimony to that effect 
during the Senate's investigation of the cele- 
brated moonlighting activities of Bobby 
Baker, the onetime majority secretary of the 
Senate and Lyndon Johnson's protégé. A 
Washington insurance broker, one Don Reyn- 
olds, testified that in 1957 he was chosen 
by Baker to obtain two 850,000 insurance 
policies on Senator Johnson's life, and in 
1961 an additional $100,000 policy, the pre- 
mums for which were to be paid by the L.B.J. 
Co. According to Reynolds, he thereupon 
showed his gratitude, at Baker's request, by 
sending the much-publicized stereo set gift 
to the Johnsons; and Reynolds said that an- 
other Johnson aid, Walter Jenkins, had there- 
after Induced him to buy $1,208 in TV time 
on KTBC way out in Austin, 

Reynolds’ testimony was never answered in 
kind because Baker, when called to the 
stand, took the fifth amendment. Jenkins, 
now special assistant to the President, de- 
nied Reynolds’ story in a notarized inter- 
view he gave to a committee investiga 
but he was never called to testify. 

‘The FCC leans to a defensive attitude co 
cerning its treatment of the Johnsons’ 
radio-TV interests and insists that the 
President—elther as Representative or Sen- 
ator—has never tried to affect Agency rul- 
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ings. There is no evidence that he did 
intervene by word or deed. 

Musing on the subtle problems involved 
here, an FCC official recently observed, “I've 
never once had anybody pressure me on 
behalf of Lyndon Johnson. The pressure 
there is an obvious one, though. It simply 
stems from the position occupled, partic- 
ularly when you have a company named 
the L.B.J. Co." 

No one in recent years has had any deal- 
ings with KTBC without being aware that 
the driving force behind the operation was 
Lyndon Baines Johnson. ‘There is every 
indication that Johnson, first as Congress- 
man, then as Senator, was extremely active 
in the radio-TV enterprise while Lady Bird 
was nominally in full charge. A former 
KTEC employee recalls that during the 10 
years he worked for the station, it was 
Lyndon himself who presided over meetings 
of department heads, and that he continued 
to do so even after becoming Vice Presi- 
dent. 

“I remember once Kellam’s secretary (J. 
C. Kellam is president and general manager 
of the Johnsons’ radio-TV operations) 
called and said Mrs. Johnson would lke 
to meet with me and others that evening. 
‘The meeting was in the penthouse on top 
of the statlon—two bedrooms, living room, 
and a kitchen. Both the Johnson's were 
there. Mrs. Johnson asked a few questions 
and made observations. After about 30 min- 
utes Mr. Johnson began talking. It was all 
business about the station. He's a powerful 
person. Whenever he came into the sta- 
tion, he set things buzzing. Frankly he 
scared hell out of a lot of people.” 

Another potentially rich television harvest 
now looms in Austin for the Texas Broad- 
casting Co. Paradoxically, it came up as a 
result of an effort by outsiders to dent the 
KTBC-TV monopoly. 

Back in 1957, one company—Capital Cable, 
an Austin subsidiary of Midwest Video of 
Little Rock, Ark.—applied to the Austin City 
Council for a franchise to bring community- 
antenna TV to the city. ‘The significance 
of this system, originally designed to bring 
TV to remote areas of the United States, 
now lies in the increased choice of reception 
to the set owner—eg., an Austin subscriber 
to Capital Cable can (at $4.95 a month) tune 
in San Antonio, 79 miles away. In January 
1963, the Austin City Council granted Capi- 
tal Cable the franchise, but only after the 
Johnson station, KTBC, withdrew its com- 
peting application. Instead KTBC acquired 
an option to buy 50 percent of Capital 
Cable’s stock any time up to 3 years after 
that company should begin operating, which 
it did in December, and Capital Cable agreed 
to rent antenna space on the Johnson tower. 

In the midst of charges that KTBC's mo- 
nopoly position had been strengthened by 
this decision, the city council issued yet an- 
other franchise to a competing company 
called TV Cable. Its wireless microwave 
transmission—unlike Capital Cable's land- 
line system—brought it under FCO jurisdic- 
tion, Under the FCC's standard “blackout” 
regulation, TV Cable had to hold back 15 
days before rebroadcasting any network show 
used by KTBC—which had the network con- 
tracts, 

Last September TV Cable asked for a 
waiver of the blackout rule, which obytousiy 
gave its competitor an advantage. On 
November 19, 1963, 3 days before President 
Kennedy was killed, an FCC official suggested 
a week's further delay in the decision, on 
grounds that it might embarrass Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson at the time of his intended 
visit to Austin with the President. TV Cable 
agreed. Then, on November 27, the official 
called again to suggest another week's delay 
to avoid awkwardness in acting so soon 
after Kennedy’s assassination. Again there 
was agreement. 

On December 11, the FCC made its decision, 
voting 6 to 1 against relief for TV Cable. 
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The company petitioned for a rehearing; 
which the FCC also voted down, The com- 
petitive impasse was resolyed—secretly—only 
last month: for a price of more than $1.7 mil- 
lion TV Cable: sold out to Capital Cable. It 
was agreed that the transaction was not 
to be announced until after the November 
election, 

The Johnson interests still have more than 
2 years in which to decide whether to exercise 
their 60-percent option on Capital Cable. It 
is estimated that the 50-percent option 
could be sold today for $1 million. More im- 
portant is the role Capital Cable plays in 
the preservation of KTBC’s Austin area mo- 
nopoly, and in this context it is estimated 
that the Johnsons’ option could be worth 
substantially more. 

Will Lyndon Johnson choose to exercise 
the option on Capital Cable—or, now that 
he is President of the United States, is he 
even concerned with such matters? An ex- 
ecutive of Capital's parent firm, Midwest 
Video, has reported that two officers of his 
firm were summoned from Little Rock to the 
L.B.J. Ranch last December. Here, said the 
executive, while German Chancellor Ludwig 
Erhard was an official guest, the President 
took the two Midwest men—C.. Hamilton 
Moses and George Morrell—aside and, among 
other things, informed them that he in- 
tended to exercise the option, but that. he 
might not get around to it “until 5 minutes 
before it runs out.” Moses and Morrell have 
denied such a meeting took place. 

‘The Austin-based Johnson broadcasting 
interests have managed, one way and an- 

to become profitably involved in TV 
operations elsewhere. In 1954 the city of 
Waco, 98 miles north of Austin, had one 
UHP station, KANG-TV, which was losing 
money at an unhappy rate because, in those 
days, there were almost no UHF sets to 
receive {ts signal. That year the FCC. an- 
nounced it would issue a Waco VHF license 
to a syndicate which proposed to set up a 
station called KWTX-TV. KWTX began 
negotiating with CBS and expected a net- 
work francise, 

But on the same day that the FCC licensed 
KWTX, it also authorized the L.BJ, Co. of 
Austin to purchase the floundering Waco 
UHP station, KANG, for $25,000 and assump- 
tion of debts of $109,000. At first. glance, 
KANG appeared to be a sorry buy, but it 

to look better when CBS briskly de- 
cided that the Johnsons’ new UHF acquisi- 
tion—rather than KWTX—would get its 
network franchise. Shortly thereafter ABC 
did. the same.. And then, with FCC ap- 
proval, the Johnsons’ Austin station in- 
creased its power sufficiently to overlap the 
luckless KWTX’s viewing perimeter and cut 
into its advertising market, 

‘The KWTX group demanded Federal anti- 
trust action against the Johnsons, but noth- 
ing came of it, In the end, KWTX stock- 
holders agreed to give the L.B.J. Co, 29.05 
percent of its stock in return for the profit- 
less but suddenly valuable KANG. 

Again the question is raised about what 
part, if any, Lyndon Johnson played in these 
‘business dealings, Was he a participant or 
just the husband of KTBC's majority stock- 
holder? 

A man who is a stockholder and director 
of KWTX says: "There is no questioning the 
fact that Johnson was ta on the negotiations 
for the merger. And he was the only one in 
on them.” 

‘There is little doubt in Austin that Lyn- 
don is deeply interested and involved in his 
business enterprises thereabouts—or that he 
is touchy as a new sunburn about mention 
of the fact. 

After the daily Austin American States- 
man had printed a series of detailed ac- 
counts of the KTBC operations, Dick Brown, 
the paper's managing editor, was summoned 
by Johnson to Washington, and there in the 
then Vice President's study royally chewed 
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out for the newspaper's damaging of the 
LBJ, image in Austin. Presidential Ald 
Walter Jenkins was present also with a full 
portfolio of American Statesman clippings. 
it. was an angry session, ending when Brown 
told the Vice President he was not “your 
plowboy in Austin.” 
2: REAL ESTATE 


In addition to broadcasting enterprises— 
and in large: measure made: possible by their 
golden yield—the acquisition of Jand has 
been a preoccupation of the Johnson Inter- 
ests In recent years. Ranch acreage in the 
central Texas hill country, resort land In the 
Highland Lakes region of the Colorado River 
basin (whose value has been enhanced by a 
series of dams which Johnson pushed in 
both Houses of Congress), residential prop- 
erty in Austin and in communities in four 
other counties are all part of the family's 
expanding property, 

Several months ago, at a press conference, 
the President put his land holdings at “same- 
thing over 2,000 acres.” Just how much over 
2,000 is impossible to ascertain because of 
a bewildering in-and-out, now-you-see-it- 
now-you-don’t kaleidoscope of buyers, sellers, 
and taxpayers of record, It 1s possible, how- 
ever, to trace at least 11,000 acres. of ranch 
land in Llano, Gillespie, and Blanco Counties, 
in which the Johnsons Have a substantial i 
terest. 

While the 11,000 acres do not seem e: 
travagant by standards in Texas, where some 
ranch holdings. extend to the horizon and 
beyond, the fulfliment of Lyndon Johnson’s 
land hunger is a fairly new phenomenon. He 
did not begin to acquire sizable acreage until 
1960, but he has since pursued an energetic 
program of purchase; today, hill country 
Texans suspect whenever a piece of land 
changes hands that either Johnson bought it 
or somebody bought it for him, “Him and 
Moursund, they're, buying every ranch they 
can get hold of," Eddie Scharnhorst, a re- 
tired rancher who sold Johnson his first 
‘Texas-size holding, remarked recently. 

It does not surprise fellow Texans that 
Lyndon. Johnson yearns for acreage. “Lyn- 
don was a poor boy,” a compatriot recent- 
ly observed. “He wants a chance to do what 
he couldn't do then. Lyndon has the same 
intense desire to get back to the land that 
many of us have down here, A country 
boy Works hard to get out of the country, 
and then ho works even harder to get back 
in.” 

Lyndon began to “get back to the land” 
in 1951 when he bought 243 acres on the 
Pedernales River from his aunt, Mrs, Clar- 
ence Martin. This was the nucleus of the 
Johnsons’ homestead, the L.B.J. Ranch, which 
has now grown to some 414acres.. The L.B.J, 
Ranch is a relatively modest holding con- 
sidering that much of it is occupied by a 
6,300-foot tarred landing strip. But there 
was more to come. 

Johnson's first large purchase was. the 
Scharnhorst Ranch, in. Blanco County, in 
1960. Scharnhorst, who. was well into his 
seventies had borrowed $23,750 from Jobn- 
son's L.BJ. Co, Buying him out, Johnson 
got 1,802 acres for $30,250 cash and agreement 
to pay off Scharnhorst's debts to his own— 
Johnson's—company. It is estimated—and 
affirmed by the Moursund statement—that 
the value of this land: has since more than 
doubled. 

In fairly rapid succession thereafter, with 
A. W. Moursund apparently functioning as 
Johnson's. purchasing agent, a number of 
land transactions took place, In April 1962 
Moursund bought up 1,727 acres for $141,867 
from a man named C. W. Voyles and, a day 
later, sold it to the L.B.J. Co. Shortly, Mour- 
sund bought 467 acres for $45,805.20 cash and 
the next day sold it to the L.B-J. Co, Mour- 
sund's biggest purchase, In the name of him- 
self and the LBJ. Co., was the 4.561 acres 
from Texas Christian University in Llano 
County near Packsaddle Mountain. This 
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eal involved $200,000 cash and a $300,000 
note, One day later the L.B.J. Co. sold its 
half-interest to Lyndon Baines Johnson him- 
self. 
‘The Johnsons, in their personal and cor- 
porate entities, have also been party to 
numerous purchases, sales, repurchases and 
resales of a great deal of urban and resort 
property which, on the average, runs to « 
much higher per-acre value than the rango- 
land. Search of the available records in- 
dicates transactions involving 71 building 
lots in Llano County, 13 in Burnet County, 
and 40 in Travis County, which includes 
Austin, Additionally there are in Austin 
itself move than 200 acres of prize, undevel- 
oped residential properties, some selling at 
up to $30,000 an acre, and there is the old 
family. home in Johnson. City. 

Following the trail of some of these trans- 
actions resembles the action in a Western 
movie, where the cowboys ride off in a cloud 
of dust to the south, the herd stampedes 
northeastward, the Indians start. to. west- 
ward but, once out of sight, circle toward 
the north, the rustlers drift eastward and 
the cavalry, coming to the rescue, gets lost 
entirely—all ovér stony ground leaving little 
trace, 

One multifold deal began on February 1, 
1962, when the L.BJ. Co. sold a number of 
subdiviston properties in Llano and ‘Travis 
Counties to the Brazos-Tenth Street Co, The 
deed was signed by J. C. Kellam, as president 
of the L.B.J. Co., and Donald Thomas, as the 
same company’s secretary, Before the sun 
set that day, Brazos~Tenth sold the packet, 
minus one lot, to Johnson himself. Donald 
Thomas again signed the deed, this time as 
president of Brazos-Tenth. On July 24, 1962, 
Johnson sold part of the package back to the 
L.B.J, Co,, which on April 6, 1963, resold it 
to Johnson's staff member and present White 
House aid, Jack Valenti, who shortly after 
Johnson became President, sold it back to 
LBJ. Co. 

“T admit I don't know what these compli- 
cated switches back and forth really mean,” 
recently remarked an Austin lawyer long 
familiar with some of Lyndon Johnson's bus- 
iness dealings. “But I suspect there may 
be tax advantages somewhere,” 

‘The Johnsons’ Interests in real estate in- 
clude substantial property held in the name 
of Texas Broadcasting Corp., which Life ls 
valuing separately from that company’s 
broadcast interests. This land embraces 
four ranches and a part of the LBJ home 
ranch property: In addition, the Johnsons 
own three ranches outright and one in part- 
nership with A, W. Moursund. Life esti- 
mates the total family interest in all eight 
ranches at about $1,250,000 and the John- 
sons’ other real estate holdings to be valued 
as follows: 

Resort and residential property, either 
held in whole by Johnson interests or in 
Partnership with Moursund: about $2,- 
250,800. 

Underdeveloped Alabama land held by 
Lady Bird Johnson: about $100,000, 

Total land holdings accumulated by the 
Johnsons: about $3.6 million, 

And there are the Brazos-Tenth real estate 
holdings: $654,000—essentially the KTBC 
building, which is valued at $625,000, 

3. BANKING 


In Texas, bank stocks are a particularly 
appealing investment despite their generally 
modest yield. As elsewhere, banks represent 
the financial spine of a community; in addi- 
tion, under Texas State law, every bank must 
be an independent: no two parts of the same 
bank can even function in separate build- 
ings, even In the same city, unless a physical 
connection exists—such as, say, a tunnel. 
As one prominent Texas banker explained: 
“The small rural bank controls the lifeblood 
of the county. You give me control of a 
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little bank in a ranch county and TH make 
myself a million dollars.” 

It has been asserted that Johnson, person- 
ally, has divested himself of all bank stocks, 
but entities closely associated with the fam- 
ily holdings—particularly Brazos-Tenth— 
recently have shown an aroused interest in 
banks. At last count, Brazos-Tenth had ac- 
quired at least $1 million worth of shares in 
nine Texas banks, and Texas bankers have 
become acutely conscious of this drive to 
acquire bank stock. One large bank in the 
State had a vice president, one of whose 
major standing assignments was to make 
sure that the Johnson interests did not, 
under whatever guise, acquire any stock in 
that bank. 

Assuming that the goal of a normal bank's 
directorate is to retain control, there seems 
to be reason for their caution. A recent 
case involving Johnson interests specifically 
centers on the Moore State Bank of Llano, 
Tex. 

Moore State, founded in 1922, is s substan- 
tial institution, the only bank in Llano 
County that survived the great depression. 
As of December 1963, Moore State reported 
undivided profits of $245,371.41, and for 35 
years uninterruptedly it had paid the hold- 
ers of its 2,000 shares a dividend of $5 
a share every 6 months. But in August 
1963 the local newspaper reported that A. W. 
Moursund had “purchased & portion of the 
stock at substantially more than book value.” 

It wasn't until the stock listing was filed 
for 1964 that the new ownership was unveiled 
to some degree. Moursund owned a mere 
20 shares, as did Donald Thomas of Brazos- 
‘Tenth and Texas Broadcasting. But Mour- 
sund's mother, Mary Stribling Moursund, 
held 749 shares and Brazos-Tenth had an- 
other 749, which clearly constituted control. 
Moursund was retained as legal counsel at a 
fee of 81,000 a month. 

Holders of the remaining 462 shares began 
to discover what this meant when they were 
told early this year that Moore State would 
quit paying the long-accustomed dividends. 
Under-Texas law, bank dividends are payable 
at the discretion of the directors, and a 
stockholder has no recourse except in case 
of fraud. 

One stockholder in Moore State who com- 
plained to Moursund was told. “Any stock- 
holder who is unhappy, I'll be glad to buy 
his stock.” Moursund’s offer, however, was 
pegged at the book value of the stock, which 
was substantially less than he himself had 
paid for the control stock. Some people did 
sell out, Others, resentful and stubborn, are 
still clinging to their shares. 

‘Looking back after the deal was made, a 
Moore State stockholder had this to say: “I 
knew at the time, when we sold the bank to 
Moursund—or at least it was in his name— 
that there were others involved. Lyndon 
Johnson was one and Donald Thomas an- 
other. Of course Mr. Johnson is involved in 
it, When I was m by Donald 
‘Thomas, I was reluctantly told that he 
(Johnson) wasin on it. His people and my 
People know each other. 

“Later, after the transaction was closed, 
Mr. Johnson spoke of it to me at a party and 
thanked me for selling.” 

Another bank transaction involved a syn- 
dicate headed by one Ned McDaniel, who in 
1959 sought a charter for a bank across the 
street from a new Austin shopping center 
called Capital Plaza. There were competi- 
tors, including directors of Capital National, 
a major Austin bank on whose board were 
several Johnson intimates. 

The McDaniel group filed for a State 
charter and, failing to get it at once, flew 
agents to Dallas to seek a national charter 
from the Federal regional bank examiner. 
The Federal official urged the principals to 
finish processing their State application 
first. They agreed to the delay. The next 
day, in Washington, the group with the 
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Capital National nucleus, represented by one 
Jake Jacobsen, lawyer, oil lobbyist and fund- 
raiser for Lyndon Johnson in 1960, was 
granted a national charter for a bank in the 
new shopping center. The McDaniel group 
was out of luck. 

The new bank began business as the 
Citizens National. When the holders of its 
20,000 shares of charter stock were published 
they included J. C. Kellam, the Johnson's 
TV manager, 100 shares; the Lyndon John- 
son Foundation, 400; the L.B.J. Profit Shar- 
ing Trust, 400; and Brazos-Tenth, 1,200. Al- 
together, the four shareholders held 10 per- 
cent of the bank—and a solid claim to a 
directorate. 

Brazos-Tenth has clearly played an im- 
portant part as a “conduit agency” in trans- 
actions involving Johnson interests, func- 
tioning by turns as owner of record, tempo- 
rary receptable and conveyor. Here is an 
example: 

When the 1961 rendering of stock owner- 
ship in a Johnson City bank—Citizens 
‘State—was published, Lyndon Johnson him- 
self and the L-B.J. Co. were owners of record, 
along with several Johnson intimates. The 
Usting showed Walter Jenkins, 10 shares; 
Lyndon Johnson, 108; J. C. Kellam, 30; A. W. 
Moursund, 40; the L.B.J. Co., 520. Two years 
later the 1963 rendering listed Brazos-Tenth 
as holder of 622 shares while Jenkins, Mour- 
sund and Kellam retained the same holdings. 
One minor stockholder had been added: 
Donald Thomas, then secretary of the L.B.J, 
Co, But the L.B.J. Co. was no longer a stock- 
holder of record, and neither was Lyndon 
Johnson. 

‘Again, after an L.B.J. Co. plone, a Convair, 
crashed in a storm en route from Austin to 
the LBJ. Ranch on the night of February 
19, 1961, killing the pilot and copilot, it 
developed that the aircraft wes registered in 
the name of Brazos-Tenth. And another 
Johnson airplane, a Lockheed Lodestar, since 
traded in was registered both to Brazos- 
‘Tenth and the L.B.J. Co. at different times. 

When the company was created by Austin 
real estate dealer “Commodore” E. H. Perry, 
there were 1,500 shares of stock in Brazos- 
‘Tenth—300 owned by Max Brooks, an archi- 
tect protege of Perry, and most of the 
remainder by Perry himself. 

In 1959 Perry sold the corporation and 
with it the corner property on which Brazos- 
Tenth had taken over the- housekeeping. 
Brooks got $29,000 for his 300 sharcs and 
about $115,000 was paid for the rest. At the 
time, Perry told an associate that the buyer 
was Lyndon Johnson. The stockholders have 
never been on public record. 

Donald Thomas became the new president 
of Brazos-Tenth, and after the sale a hand- 
some new building was erected on the cor- 
ner to house the Johnsons’ KTBC. Lady 
Bird Johnson was frequently on the premises 
to supervise decoration of the new Brazos- 
Tenth structure. 

When it was completed, KTEC settled into 
the Austin landscape, a solid and imposing 
fixture there, an enduring symbol of the 
Johnson family substance. 

In summary, Life's estimate puts the 
Johnsons’ total accumulation over the years 
at around $14 million. There are broadcast- 
ing interests valued at $8.6 million; real 
estate worth (conservatively) $3.6 million; 
assets held by specified funds and founda. 
tions, including bank stocks (as of the last 
public accounting), another $600,000; cash 
and municipal bonds, $500,000; plus miscel- 
laneous personal property valued at upward 
of $400,000. If the assets of Brazos-Tenth 
are added—as many knowledgeable Texans 
think they should be—the total rounds off 
at more than $15 million. 

‘Whateyer the exact total on the Johnsons’ 
wealth—and any millionaires worth goes 
up and down, day by day and hour by hour— 
it is clear that Lyndon Johnson has become 
an impressively successful and affluent busi- 
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nessman during the years he has held pub- 
lic office. A case can be made that a man of 
Johnson's toughness and acumen might have 
been wealthy anyway, perhaps even 
wealthier than he is, had he not gone into 
politics at all. However, LBJ. simultane- 
ously went all the way on two different 
planes: he did become a millionaire; he did 
become President of the United States. 

‘The planes are different, but are they un- 
related? In the accumulation of this for- 
tune, much of which is now in the hands of 
trustees, has there been any crossing, in- 
advertent or deliberate, of the invisible bar- 
rier of conflict between the public and the 
private interest? 

‘The man who speaks officially for the Presi- 
dent on business matters is A. W. Moursund, 
Johnson's friend and counsel. Mr. Mour- 
sund offers what must be the official defi- 
nition of where the line runs as ít concerns 
the accumulation of the Johnson fortune. 
“It has been an ordinary chain of events,” 
he said recently, “that are strictly propor, 
legal, and ethical. 


‘TRUSTEE’S STATEMENT OF THE JOHNSONS’ 
HOuincs: 


To whom it may concern: This is to ad- 
vise that the net operating profit of the 
‘Texas Broadcasting Corp., Austin, Tex., after 
income taxes on those profits for the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1961, 1962, 1963, and 
1964 are as follows: 


Year ended— Profit 
June 30, 1961. $145, 262, 18 
June 30, 1962. 145, 102, 52 
June 30, 1963. 160, 889. 51 
June 30, 1964 136, 710. 69 


‘The net operating profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1964, is as taken from the record 
and are without audit, 

Aupent W, CASTER & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 

Financial position of Lyndon B. Johnson 
Item: \ Value 

Municipal bonds (slightly over). $200,000 


Note receivable (slightly over)-. 20,000 
Slightly under 2,500 acres of farm 

and ranch land in Texas} 

(slightly over) - 220, 000 
Lakeside lots (elightly over).---_ 10, 000 
Livestock (under) _ 14, 000 
Cash (under) -. = 10, 000 

Total assets (under) 475, 000 
Less: Note owed... 75, 000 
‘Total net worth, under- 400, 000 


` This property included the following: 

1. Granite Knob Ranch—purchased 900 
acres in 1960 at $30 per acre. This is close 
to the Lewis place and could probably be 
sold today for somewhere in the same price 
range as the Lewis place cost. 

2. Haywood Ranch—purchased 1,140 acres 
in 1961 at $110 per acre, 

3. Lewis Ranch—purchased 415 acres in 
1962 at $65 per acre. à 

4. LBJ Ranch—only 29 acres purchased in 
1963. (The Haywood, Lewis, and LBJ 
Ranches are about market value today in 
our judgment.) 

Income from these properties has averaged 
$2,600 per year for the last 4 years, 


Financial position of Mrs. Lyndon B. 


Johnson 
Ttem: Value 
Municipal bonds | (slightly 
over)... =- $200, 000 
Notes receivable (slightly 
over) -— 35, 000 


Slightly under 2,500 acres of 
farm and ranch land in 
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Transist sts of Mrs. Tan B. 
nson—Contin: 
Item: Value 
Approximately 3,700 acres farm 
land in Alabama* (slightly 
--- $29,000 
6, 000 
330, 000 
ting Corp. exclusive 
of KWTX and afiiated com- 
panies’ (slightly over). 1, 700, 000 


Total assets (slightly un- 


Total net worth (slightly 
over) —--.. 


2, 500, 000 


‘This. property included the following: 

1. Granite Knob Ranch—purchased 900 
acres in 1960 at $30 per acre. This is close 
to the Lewis Place and could probably be sold 
today for somewhere in the same price range 
as the Lewis Place cost. 

2. Haywood Ranch—purchased 1,140 acres 
in 1961 at 6110 per acre. 

Lewis Ranch—purchased 415 acres in 
1963 at 305 per acre. 

4. LBJ Ranch—only 29 acres purchased in 
1963. (The Haywood, Lewis, and LBJ 
Ranches are about market value today in 
our judgment.) 

Income from these properties has averaged 
$2,600 per year for the last 4 years. 

*This land was inherited and purchased 
many years ago’ at the rate of $8 per acre. 
‘The most any of the best part of it hae ever 
been sold for was $40 per acre. 

^ Value based on actual sale of similar stock 
last month. 

* This is almost 24 times net earnings after 
taxes based on average for last 4 years. If 
all profits had been paid out in dividends last 
year, Mrs. Johnson would have received for 
her 52 percent a total of $21,000 after taxes. 


Financial Patito voj Luct Baines and Lynda 
ird Johnson 
mer estate porosine 


$30, 000 
600, 000 


= 630,000 


Gov. Luis Muñoz-Marín: A Great 


American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Governor Mufioz-Marin, of Puerto Rico, 
has declined to run for a fifth term. The 
Governor has served his island well and 
in doing so he has done great service 
to all Americans—north and south, 
Under Governor Mufioz-Marin, Puerto 
Rico has become a showcase of democ- 
racy, a shining example for all Latin 
America. On August 18, 1964, the New 
York Times published an editorial in 
praise of the splendid achievements of 
his administration. I urge all my col. 
leagues to read the following editorial: 
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‘Mufoz-Marix, STES DOWN 


Gov. Muñoz-Marin of Puerto Rico is a 
somewhat uncommon specimen of a profes- 
sional politician—he believes heart and soul 
in. the: democratic principles. that-he- has al- 
ways proclaimed, And now he is proving it 
once again by refusing to run fora fifth term 
as Governor. 

His figure is such a familiar one in. the 
United States and Latin America, as well as 
in Puerto Rico, that it has been impossible 
to. think of the island without thinking of 
him. The Popular Democratic party he 
founded won power in 1940. Don Luis, as 
everyone calls him, became the first elected 
Governor of Puerto Rico in 1948, and he has 
been its only one, for he was reelected three 
times. Nothing could have prevented him 
from being elected again in November—ex- 
cept his own determination to step aside, 
which he does at the peak of his power and 
prestige. 

‘The task he set himself many years ago 
has been well done. The remarkably suc- 
cessful economic and social program, known 
as Operation Bootstrap, was his idea and 
his accomplishment. The Commonwealth 
status, whereby Puerto Rico became “asso- 
ciated” under the American flag, with com- 
mon citizenship and complete autonomy in 
internal affairs, was conceived and carried 
through by the Governor. 

Although he will remain in the political 
picture as Senator and elder statesman, it 
would be unlike him to owershadow his suc- 
cessor, who will most likely be the present 
Secretary of State, Roberto Sanchez Vilella. 
Mr, Sanchez is not a popularly known figure, 
but he has been the Governor's closest asso- 
ciate for years and he is rated as an outstand- 
ing administrator. 

Presuming that Mr. Sanchez Is elected in 
Novemmber—which is a safe presumption— 
there will be no change in policies. Puerto 
Rico is older in history than the United 
States. Mr. Mufioz-Marin is the 1234 Gov- 
ernor since Columbus claimed the island for 
Spain. But it is also a new island, with a 
hopeful future for which the retiring Gov- 
ernor deserves much credit. 


Jurisdiction of the Federal Courts in 
Reapportionment Cases 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF rexas 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11926) to limit 
jurisdiction of Federal courts in reappor- 
tionment cases. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, there has been much said about 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which have held that a 
State cannot apportion either house of 
its State legislature on any basis other 
than population. I believe that most of 
the controversy since the decisions of the 
Court has revolved around the question 
of whether or not the Court has properly 
interpreted the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution. 

I do not believe the issue should be re- 
solved entirely on the question of whether 
or not the decisions of the Supreme Court 
properly interpret the language of the 
14th amendment. It seems to me that 
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the basic and overriding question is 
whether or not the results of the deci- 
sions are desirable ones. If the language 
of the Constitution clearly requires. the 
interpretation placed upon it by the 
Court, then the Court could only hold as 
it did and might at the same time regret 
the necessity for doing.so, Ifaresult im- 
posed by the clear language of the Con- 
stitution or a result imposed by Court 
interpretation of the Constitution is un- 
desirable, then the Constitution should 
be amended. Our Founding Fathers 
recognized that the future would prob- 
ably bring with it the necessity to amend 
the Constitution and therefore very 
wisely provided for this in article V of 
this historic document, 

It is my opinion that the decisions of 
the Court were undesirable and that 
within the framework of our Constitu- 
tion the Congress has the right and the 
power to take action. I believe that re- 
apportionment is needed in many States, 
but I do not believe that there is such 
an urgency connected thereto that it was 
necessary for the courts of this country 
to direct the States to effect such reap- 
portionment within a specified time, or 
they, the courts, would do so. This in- 
fringes upon the rights of the States, 

‘Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I shall sup- 
port the resolution before us today which 
will limit the jurisdiction of Federal 
courts in the reapportionment and urge 
that enforcement of pending cases be 
stayed until such time as the question 
can be put to the States in the form of 
a constitutional amendment which 
would give them the right to reapportion 
one of their houses in a bicameral legis- 
lature on some basis other than popula- 
tion, 


Towa Observes the 90th Birthday of 
Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, August 10, patriotic citizens 
gathered at West Branch, Iowa, to cele- 
brate the 90th birthday of one of the 
great Presidents of the United States— 
the Honorable Herbert Hoover, who was 
born in West Branch, August 10, 1874. 

The executive committee of the Her- 
bert Hoover Birthplace Foundation, un- 
der the leadership of Ralph Evans, of 
Davenport, Iowa, planned an appropri- 
ate program and communicated the fe- 
licitations of Iowa to Mr. Hoover. 

So that the many friends of Mr. 
Hoover around the world will know 
what took place in West Branch at this 
birthday celebration, I wish to call at- 
tention to a guest editorial which Mr. 
Evans wrote for the Davenport, Iowa, 
Times-Democrat for the Saturday, Au- 
gust 8, edition. This editorial, “The 
Hoover Library,” will be followed by a 
newspaper account of the day's activi- 
ties which was written by Frank Nye and 
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which appeared in the Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, Gazette. 

Mr, Nye’s story will be followed by a 
condensation of the speech made on the 
occasion of Mr. Hoover's 90th birthday 
by Dr. F. G. Lassner, director of the 
Herbert Hoover Presidential Library at 
West Branch. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place these items in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

{From the Davenport-Bettendorf 
‘Times-Democrat, Aug. 8, 1964] 
‘Tax Hoover Lisnany 

(Our guest editorialist today is Ralph Ev- 
ans, trustee and member of the executive 
committee of the Herbert Hoover Birthplace 
Foundation and member of the committee 
in charge of the celebration of the 90th 
birthplace of Herbert Hoover there Monday.) 

On Monday, August 10, the West Branch 
Heritage Foundation and the Herbert Hoover 
Birthplace Foundation, with the cooperation 
of our national General Services Administra- 
tion will observe the 90th birthday of former 
President Herbert Hoover. The ceremonies 
will start at 2 p.m., central daylight time, in 
front of the library, and the public is in- 
vited to attend. 

We should be thankful for this great 
shrine here in Iowa, and for the numerous 
otier monuments, parks, and symbols that 
represent the heart, mind, and soul of Amer- 
ica. The great Liberty Bell still peals its 
message to those who listen, and the torch 
Of the Statute of Liberty still beckons to 
those with faith and courage. 

This great land of ours did not just hap- 
pen. Our forefathers who came from across 
the seas did so with a definite purpose. Most 
of them had the great faith and courage of 
all real pioneers. They possessed the daunt- 
less spirit to dare, and do, and die for their 
convictions. | 

‘They blazed their own trails, and carved 
and shaped thelr own destinies, mainly with 
their own muscles, their own brains, and 
their own determination. They were ready 
and willing to till and toil, insist and persist, 
and strike with all thelr might for things 
they thought were right. 

‘They were courageous men and women who 
humbly expressed their faith in God, and 
Who believed that when people or nations 
lose or deny their faith and trust in God, 
they begin to disintegrate. They were never 
serenely happy, nor calmly contented, because 
they were imbued with that strange, mysteri- 
ous, and adventurous spirit of the pioneer. 

‘The settlers of West Branch, Iowa, were 
such pioneers. Most of them were Quakers 
who professed and believed in the freedom 
and dignity of man, and taught the virtues 
of self-reliance and service to their fellow 
man. 

The Hoover family was among the first 
settlers of West Branch. Here, on August 10, 
1874, Herbert Clark Hoover was born, the 
second of three children, In 1880 his father 
died at a comparatively early age, and 4 years 
later his mother died, leaving the three or- 
phaned children to the care of relatives. 

In 1885 young Herbert went to live with his 
uncle in Oregon, Dr. H. John Minthorn, who 
had recently founded a Quaker academy at 
Newberg, Oreg. A few years later they moved 
to Salem, Oreg. 

In 1895 Herbert Hoover graduated from 
Leland Stanford University with a degree In 
engineering. Endowed with unusual capac- 
ity for hard work he rapidly acquired compre- 
hensive and detailed knowledge of mining, 
and also impressed his employers and asso- 
clates with his great ability for organization 
and administration. At 40 years of age he 
had achieved international distinction in 
mining circles and was also wealthy. 


(Iowa) 
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Düring the summer months of 1914, when 
the armies of Europe were leaving death, 
destruction, and destitution in their wake, 
Herbert Hoover was in London to promote 
and secure exhibits for the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition being planned for San Francisco. 

His efforts In behalf of stranded Americans 
aroused the admiration of Walter Hines 
Page, the American Ambassador in London, 
and Page so communicated to President 
Woodrow Wilson; Meanwhile, the people of 
Belgium and elsewhere were starving; the 
sorvices of Hoover were enlisted and the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium was estab- 
shed. Thus began a new and dedicated 
career for one of the greatest humanitarlans 
and public servants of recorded history. 

‘The name of Herbert Hoover will endure 
in the annals of these United States of Amer- 
ica. It will also endure throughout the 
world, because millions of men, women, and 
children are alive today because of the boy 
born on August 10, 1874, at West Branch, 
Towa—Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st President 
of the United States. 

And the shrine at West Branch, Iowa, will 
likewise endure. Down through the years, 
men, women, and children will visit there 
and participate in its heritage, and partake 
of the inspiration if offers. 

‘They will view the exhibits in the library, 
stroll through the beautiful park, pause be- 
fore the statute of Isis, the Egyptian goddess 
of motherhood and fertility, donated by the 
schoolchildren of Belgium, enter the small 
and humble cottage wherein Herbert Hoover 
was born, and wander thorugh the black- 
smith shop and visualize Hoover's father 
working at the forge and anvil. All of their 
senses will be stimulated, and the fortunate 
ones will both hear and heed the shrine’s 
real message: 

“You, too, can serve; you, too, can build— 
if you will it so.” 


[From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, 
Aug. 11, 1964] 
Some 500 Iowans Hoxor Hoover's 90TH 
i Brmrsoay 
(By Frank Nye) 


West Brancu.—Former President Herbert 
Hoover embarked on his 91st year Tuesday 
with the best wishes of fellow Iowans and 
other friends for his health and happiness. 

Some 500 of them gathered Monday after- 
noon to sing “Happy Birthday” to him on the 
sunny lawn in front of the Herbert Hoover 
Presidential Library, only a boy's stone throw 
away from the tiny cottage where he was 
born August 10, 1874. 

He wasn’t there to hear it but almost with- 
in the hour he learned of it by telephone. 

‘Upon the suggestion of Walter Harnisch- 
feger of Milwaukee, a vice president of the 
Herbert Hoover Birthplace Foundation, the 
crowd unanimously decided to send him a 
telegram to wish him well. 

PHONE CALL 

But instead of searching out a Western 
Union office, William B. Anderson of West 
Branch, president-emeritus of the founda- 
tion, placed a long distance phone call to 
Mr. Hoover in New York. 

When the call was completed a few 
minutes later, Anderson handed the phone to 
Harnischfeger. Allan Hoover, a son, was on 
the line to speak for his father. 

Harnischfegér wished him a happy birth- 
day from West Branch and Allan relayed 
the message to his dad who, he reported, was 
quite delighted and who was spending a 
happy birthday with his family. Allan said 
his father was feeling fine. 

Even though he couldn't come to West 
Branch, Mr, Hoover had sent a letter in 
which he recalled his first memories were of 
“the warm friendliness and great kindness” 
of Iowa people. 
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PROGRAM HIGHLIGHT 

A program highlight was a scholarly ad- 
dress by Dr. Lassner. He developed a side of 
‘Mr. Hoover's life that drew little attention at 
his 74th, 80th, and 88th birthday parties, 
which he attended here personally in 1948, 
1954, and 1962. 

Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt 
customarily are referred to as Presidents who 
were historians, Dr. Lassner said, but Mr. 
Hoover has surpassed them both in this feld. 

“In this century Mr, Hoover has done more 
than his share in preserving and collecting 
records of the sources of history,” Dr. Lassner 
said, “and in producing scholarly works of 
his own. 

“He has provided us with ways of studying 
our age * * e. 

‘His impact on scholarship and histori- 
ography has been incalculable." 

QUOTES HOOVER 

Anderson, who has played a major role in 
development of plans leading to establish- 
ment of the library and the purchase of 
grounds, quoted briefly the concluding re- 
marks Mr. Hoover made on his appearances 
at three previous birthday parties here, 

With the assistance of Floyd Fawcett of 
West Branch, a Heritage trustee, Anderson 
conducted a ceremony at the cornerstone of 
the building, which was purposely left un- 
sealed 2 years ago for this occasion. 

Robert K. Goodwin of Des Moines, a foun- 
dation vice president, conveyed the deed to 
the library building and grounds, paid for 
by private contributions, to the General 
Services Administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

W. A. Holloway of St. Louis, regional GSA 
administrator, said, “On behalf of the Gov- 
ernment I accept the deed and agree to 
maintain the building and ground in per- 
petulty.” 


Carl Wilhelm of West Branch, president of 

the West Branch Heritage Foundation, pre- 
sided and West Branch Mayor LeMar P. Fos- 
ter, Sr., welcomed those in the audience, 
some of whom sat on chairs in front of the 
library and others in the shade under nearby 
trees. 
Before the program started, ladies of the 
Springdale Methodist church served 175 per- 
sons a fried chicken luncheon at Herbert 
Hoover School. It was sponsored by the West 
Branch Heritage Foundation, whose trustees 
were introduced along with those of the Her- 
bert Hoover Birthplace Foundation. 

Attending the luncheon was Mrs. George 
Hoover, whose husband was a first counsin 
of the former President. Mrs. Hoover, who 
was 93 on May 22, is the only member of the 
Hoover family still living in West Branch. 


Former PresmenT HERBERT Hoover's ROLE AS 
AUTHOR, SCHOLAR AND HISTORIAN—AS WELL 
AS ENGINEER, STATESMAN AND HUMANITARIAN 


(By Dr. F. G. Lassner, director, Herbert 
Hoover Presideptial Library) 

An aspect of Mr. Herbert Hoover's achieve- 
ments which is much less well known than 
his accomplishments as engineer, statesman 
or humanitarian is his wonderful sense of 
history, and his role both as a historian 
and as a scholar. Mr. Hoover's impact on 
20th century scholarship, historiography, and 
intellectual life, both in Europe and in the 
United States, has been- incalculable. 

When we look back at the statesmen and 
Peoples of, let us say, a thousand or more 
years ago, and the problems which they 
faced, we must remember that almost no 
body of historical precedent existed at that 
time. There was little knowledge of trends 
and tendencies, understanding of historical 
causes and effects, or awareness of those laws 
which recurrently influence the development 
of human events. 
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If the lessons of history had been known 
and recorded then as they are today, the 
need for vigilance in the maintenance of 
freedom and the preservation of the repub- 
lican form of government in all likelihood 
would have been more. evident. 

DIFFERENT TODAY 

Today, fortunately, we do. have an ac- 
cumulation of historical precedent, History 
has been recorded and analyzed. Its lessons 
can be useful to each of us personally and 
its laws are essential for us to understand as 
a nation, 

In this century, Mr, Hoover has done more 
than his share in helping to preserve and 
collect the sources of contemporary history; 
in developing and expanding institutions of 
higher learning; in encouraging research 
about social, economic, and political devel- 
opments; and in producing scholarly works 
of his own. In other words, he has provided 
us with the ways and means of studying 
our age. 

As many of you know, Mr. Hoover received 
his A.B. in geology from Stanford University 
in 1895. His first of many careers was as 
mining engineer. He worked initially in the 
western. part of our country, and then for 
2 years managed mining properties in Aus- 
tralia. Later the Chinese Government, seek- 
ing an expert. for its newly created bureau 
of mines, hired him. Most of the years from 
1899 to 1902 he spent in China, 

While there, in his leisure time, he began 
collecting books which later were to form 
the nucleus for the Chinese collection in the 
Stanford University brary. 

In 1912, Mr, Hoover became a member of 


turer and author, Not long afterward he 
and Mrs. Hoover began the translation of 
Latin work on mining and metallurgy which 


had been written in 1550. It was 3 years 
before the translation was finished, and it 
was published in 1912. Since then, he has 
continued to study and to write, down to 
‘the present day. 

WILSON AND TEDDY 


He is the author of many works, including 
autoblography, blography, and the historical 
description of events as he lived and saw and 
caused them. In addition, he has authored 
vast compilation of addresses, letters, and 
speeches. * * * 

‘There is no doubt that Mr. Hoover's 
achievements as author and historian are 
par with or surpass those of Woodrow 
Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt, whose emi- 
nence in the field of historiography is men- 
tioned so frequently, * * * 

Mr. Hoover's vital interest in history, 
scholarship, and higher education was con- 
current with his great humanitarian work. 
An example may be found in connection with 
the affairs of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. For 4 years this organization fed 
millions of people. At the conclusion of its 
tasks, the Belgian Government asked Mr. 
Hoover to use whatever funds remained to 
establish a memorial of the commiasion’s 
work. 

He assigned most. of the money not for 
industrial or agricultural development, or 
for a general rebuilding program, but for the 
rehabilitation and expansion of Belgian edu- 
cational institutions. 

Over $3.5 million: each: were allocated to 
the University of Brussels, the University 
of Ghent, the University of Liege, and the 
University of Louvain. Additional: moneys 
were made available for other schools. A 
fund was established for scHolarships, scien- 
tific research, and the general promotion of 
education in Belgium, Intellectual exchanges 
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between Belgium. and the United States 
were arranged. The library of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain was. rebuilt. 

Still another manifestation of Mr. 
Hoover's interest in history and scholarship, 
even during those troubled times, was the 
plan. which he conceived for a great library 
at. Stanford-on sources of social, political, 
and economic developments of this century. 
About this event Mr. Hoover says: 

“On one of my: North Sea crossings during 
the Relief, I read in one of Andrew White's 
(then. president of Cornell. University) writ- 
ings that most of the contemporary litera- 
ture of the French. Revolution had been lost 
to history and that without. such material 
it had: been very difficult or impossible to 
reconstruct the real scene. Therein lay the 
origins of the Hoover Institution of War, 
Revolution, and Peace at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

‘Thay. original. iden- was. to, collect: such 
fugitive documents and complete files of the 
major dailles and magazines in Britain, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, 
to which countries I had continuous ac- 
cess, and to add to this any: governmental 
or private documentation on economic and 
political matters, To do this eMiciently, I 
engaged bookdealers and some university 
professors as collectors and agreed to pay 
them in dollars after the war on a fair ap- 
praisal of their collections. ‘The members 
of our Relief staff also plunged into this 
project: with zeal.” 

Mr: Hoover offered a substantial sum of 
money to an old friend, Dr, Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, at that time president of Stanford Uni- 
versity; to help finance. this planned collec- 
tion of data on the World War and its 
origins. 

After the armistice, millions of historical 
items were collected. Even General Pershing 
was enthusiastic about the project and gave 
his wholehearted support to it. By 1921, 
a major historical collection on World War I 
and its background had taken shape, and 
it was named the Hoover War Library. 

Over the years, this library outgrew its 
intended purpose of housing materials per- 
taining solely to World War I, Much. addi- 
{ional documentation was acquired and 
gradually grow into one of the world’s lead- 
ing collections on social, political, and eco- 
nomic trends of the 20th century. Shortly 
after World War II, Mr, Hoover once again 
made available the funds necessary to con- 
tinue accumulating historical materials for 
the Hoover Institution, as it is now called, 
whose acquisition program has continued 
ever since. 

Mr. Hoover's role in sustaining and deyel- 
oping the Hoover Institution has been direct 
and personal. Together with many of his 
friends, he has supplied most of the money. 
required for the building and its contents, 
for the operation of the library, and for its 
research and publications program, It is 
estimated that the historical materials 
housed in the Hoover Institution today would 
be worth at least $25 million dollars, al- 
though many of the items are, of course, 
priceless, 

Finally, Mr. Hoover decided several years 
ago to establish a presidential library at West 
Branch, Such libraries essentially are new 
institutions. For the better part. of two 
centuries there was no systematic scheme 
for the preservation of presidential papers 
and many were lost or destroyed: Certainly 
very few of them were available for research, 
yet all of us are aware that presidential 
Papers are an important part of our national 
heritage. 

TIBRARIES ACT 

In 1955 Congress. passed the Presidential 

Libraries Act, by which the Federal Govern- 
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ment is authorized to accept the papers of 
any President or former President of the 
United States and the buildings, privately 
financed and constructed, in which to store 
them. ‘The National Archives and Records 
Service has been designated as the agency 
to operate. these libraries. 

In 1960: President Hoover offered his pub- 
lic papers and related historical materials to 
the United States. At the same time the 
Herbert, Hoover Birthplace Foundation, 
which raised the funds for and supervised 
the construction of the library-museum here, 
offered the U.S. Government. the buildings, 
the equipment, and the grounds. In March 
of 1962, Congress authorized the acceptance 
of tila gift and today we are transferring tha 

tle. 

Between the Hoover Institution, which has 
been for the most part a book library and 
this presidential library at West Branch, 
which is essentially an archive, Mr. Hoover 
has established. two places for the collection 
of sources pertaining to the history of this 
century, which can be used by the public 
at. large, by scholars, and by historians, for 
study, research, and writing. 

Mr. Hoover sensed the historical, techno- 
logical, political, and social importance of 
this century when it had barely begun. He 
knew it would be different from many other 
epochs—that it would be decisive with re- 
gard to the survival of our way of life. He 
recognized the significance of events at the 
time they were taking place, and. he still does. 

In addition, 50 years or so ago the whole 
field of historical research as we understand 
it today was almost totally different. Mr. 
Hoover, however, foresaw that the methods 
of historiography were to change. 
pated this change and provided for it, 

In previous times, historians confined 
‘themselves in large part to the treatment of 
external political events and discernible mill- 
tary and diplomatic maneuvers. Narration 
often was strictly chronological. ‘There was a 
preoccupation with political affairs to the ex- 
clusion, in general, of economic and socint 
backgrounds, 

A basic change In research methodology 
and in the accessibility to sources occurred 
after the end of World War I. For the first 
time large numbers of doucments were pub- 
lished, archives were opened, and secret pa- 
pers as well as other materials became avail- 
able to the scholar and the historian, Re- 
search could be carried out more accurately 
and with greater hope of finding the truth, 

‘The exploitation of all these materials, and 
the publication of countless works which re- 
sulted, continued all during the interwar 
period, and is still going on today. 

A GREAT ROLE 

Mr. Hoover has played a great role in this 
new type of 20th century historiography. 
‘Through the Hoover Institution he has seen 
to the collection of sources on international 
politics and sponsored a major research and 
publications program dedicated to clarifying 
the economic, political, and social moye- 
ments of our times. Through this presiden- 
tial brary at West Branch he has. estab- 
lished an archive and research center for his 
own and related books and papers, and for 
many other source documents. on 20th cen- 
tury political developments within our 
country. The importance of all these mate- 
rials cannot be overestimated, both in them- 
selves and with regard to present-day 
methods of documentary research. 

Of course, archives in themselves are not 
history, but today any historian who fails 
Periodically to utilize those original sources 
that are available, soon ceases to be a his- 
torian. The records cannot speak for them= 
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selves, and. the vast documentation. now 
available must. be analyzed, linked: together 
in consistent order, and related to all-under+ 
lying factors. These are some of the his- 
torian's. responsibilities. But. it is. the 
sources which are fundamental. 

Of the many: careers: which he has had, 
Herbert Hoover has created no more lasting 
Monument than the one to be found in his 
achievements. as author, scholar, and his+ 
torian. 


Barry: At the Brink or Overboard? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OP ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, definitions 
of controversial terms such as “extre- 
™mism” and “the mainstream” have 
haunted political disoussions in recent 
Weeks. One we have been hearing. more 
Se more is the policy of “brinkman- 

ip.” 

Clearly there is an issue to be drawn 
here between the presidential candidates 
of the two major parties. I noticed an 
editorial from the Arizona Daily Star of 
August 16 which I believe correctly de- 
fines “brinkmanship” and clearly draws 
the issue between the two combatants. 

Lest this interesting piece pass unseen 
by my colleagues, under unanimous con- 
sent I include in the Recor at this point 
in my remar] 

‘THE QUESTION or BRINKMANSHIP 
(By. William R. Mathews) 

A reader of the Star properly asks us to 
explain the difference between the charge 
that Mr. Lewis W. Douglas recently made 
about fearing Barry's “brinkmanship,” and 
the action that President Johnson has re- 
cently taken in connection with North Viet- 
nam's attacks on American warships. 

“Is it only when Mr. GOLDWATER expresses 
it that it becomes. ‘brinkmanship'? But 
When Mr, Johnson goes beyond words to ac- 
tion, it then becomes ‘avoiding a holocaust,” 
and ‘action toward, ‘a more tranquil, if not 
completely peaceful existence,’ the reader 
Boes on to ask. 

‘There is an answer to this basic question. 
The simple answer is that President John- 
on did risk an expanded war, when he or- 
dered our ships to sink any ship or ships that 
Attack American ships. This is a fundamen 
tal statement of! policy that should apply. at 
all times in the future, no matter who is 
President, The fact that Barry GOLDWATER 
complimented the President on his action 
confirms that. 

Another time, 2 years ago this October, 
President Kennedy properly took a most dan- 
&erous risk of a world war, when he sent his 
Ultimatum to Premier Khrushchev on: the 
matter of Soviet. missiles in Cuba. He mo- 
Dilized the Atlantic Fleet and the Air Force, 
and put all Armed Forces on’ a war alert. 
If he had not met that threat then, he would 
have had to meet. it in much less. advan- 
tageous circumstances later on, Those mis- 
Siles were being aimed right at the United 
States from places a little more than 92 miles 
Away from America’s coast. 
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All Presidents must be ready to go to the 
brink, when any ship of ours 1s attacked. in 
international waters, or when a hostile power 
tein one see Ga te E oa Sa 

ith united’ support for 
President Tanned 

‘These instances make: a notable contrast 
with what Barny states as his-foreign policy. 
He. proposes. to: rejuvenate. NATO and have 
our allies declare a. blockade of the Soviet 
‘Union. and. its satellites. He thereby would 
make the United States the attacking power, 
because a blockade of the kind he. favors 
constitutes an act of war. 

If the Soviet Union would not submit to 
the demands that would accompany the 
blockade, as a nation we would have to 
launch a war against. the Soviet Union or 
abandon the blockade. The Republican 
platform recites the demands, It calls upon 
‘the Soviet Union to liberate all of the eastern 
satellites, and even the Ukraine, which has 
been a-part.of Russia for 10 centuries. 

Such a policy as this is called a “positive 
policy;" which it surely is. It is brinkman- 
ship carried out to the nth degree for what 
many reasonable people call unlimited and 
unattainable objectives. Just why, when 
we have a heavy burden: of responsibilities 
throughout much of the world, should 
Barry, and now his Republican: colleagues, 
propose to indulge in brinkmanship, which 
would deliberately provoke a nuclear war? 

Barry's answer 1s. that he believes the So- 
viets would give in, Russian and Soviet 
history proves the contrary, which both Hit- 
Jer and Napoleon found out to their sorrow. 

Our country should not make the same 
mistake. 

But the American people must realize that 
there are degrees‘of brinkmanship to which 


every great power must go, and differentiate 


between being attacked, or threatened with 
attack, and doing the attacking ourselves. 


The Tuck Bill To Curb Legislative Func- 
tions of the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
the House voted 218 to 175 in favor of 
the Tuck bill to put a curb on the legis- 
lative functions of the: Supreme Court, 
and I should like the record to be quite 
clear as to the reasons I voted for this 
legislation. 

The Tuck bill seeks under authority 
of the Constitution to prevent the Su- 
preme Court from intervening in State 
matters and in ways which were never 
intended. 

Frankly, I have been alarmed over 
decisions of the Court which seem to go. 
far beyond the limited powers granted 
by the Constitution, 

One of the first Presidents to warn 
that. the Supreme Court. should invade 
the legislative function of Congress was 
Abraham Lincoln, who said: 

If’ the: policy of the Government upon 
vital questions: * * * is to be irrevocably 
fixed by decisions of the Supreme Court 
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* +-+ in ordinary litigation * *:* the peo- 
ple will have ceased to be their own rulers. 


The latest example of such encroach- 
ment on the legislative functions is the 
reapportionment decision. Here the 
Federal courts have invaded the province 
of Congress in actually writing legisla~ 
tion. They have said if the States do 
not pass laws, that the Court will write 
the laws for them. 

In my very own State of Washington 
we had a three-judge court say that the 
State must redistrict—which of course 
the State should do; but the point is, the 
State legislature, not the Court, should 
do the redistricting. Instead, we havea 
crazy Federal court plan of “weighted 
voting.” 

I do. not condone the failure of our 
Governor to call a special session of the 
legislature to reapportion the State in 
accordance with our State. constitution, 
In fact, I strongly criticize it. But I 
object. under the Federal Constitution to 
the Federal court.prescribing a plan and 
in many: States: the Federal courts have 
deliberately overruled the actions of the 
people. 

Here we have appointed public officials 
not even elected by the people overriding 
actions taken by a vote of the people. 

‘The Constitution of the United States 
sets forth in all cases where a State shall 
be a party, the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, and mark this, 
then it adds that such jurisdiction is with 
such exception and under such regula- 
tions as the Congress shall make. 

The Tuck. bill would provide such an 
exception. It would curtail the appellate 
jurisdiction as to reapportionment. of 
State legislatures. 

I oppose any delay in reapportionment, 
of my State, or any State, but'I cannot 
support the Federal court telling the peo- 
ple of my State or any State what system 
of reapportionment shall be used. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this explains my 
support of the Tuck bill. 


That U.S. Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Barbara 
Blanchard is so right, in our opinion, 
when she writes of our $312 billion na- 
tional debt: “it is so big that for most 
of us it is meaningless. We just can’t 
think of that much money.” Her edi- 
torial in a recent issue of the Fairmont 
Sentinel certainly goes a long way to- 
ward helping us understand just what 
the figure means, ‘however, and I include 
it in the Recorp: 

Taar US. Dest 
(By Barbara Blanchard) 

Now: that the Federal’ debt approaches 

$311.7 billion, it isso big that for most of us 
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it is meaningless. We just can't think of 
that much money. 

But we can think about the Interest on it 
because that’s only $10.6 billion or $10,600 
millon each year. 

There are 50 States, so let's divide that 
interest by 50 to see what each State's share 
would be if they all paid the interest equally. 

‘That comes to $212 million every year for 
each State for interest on the national debt. 

Of course, not all States pay the same, as 
some are big and some are small and some 
heavily populated and some.less heavily pop- 
ulated, 

But it is interesting to find that Minne- 
sota is very nearly an ayerage State, both in 
population and size, so the $212 million an- 
nual interest is not far from right. 

‘There are 87 counties in Minnesota, so let's 
divide the $212 million by 87. That comes 
out to an average of $2,437,500 (nearing 8214 
million) for each county—for 1 year's 
interest on the national debt. 

‘The 1960 census of Martin County showed 
26,986 people (men, women, and children). 

Let’s divide the county's share of the inter- 
est by all the people in it to see what the 
interest on the national debt is costing each 
one each year. That comes to £90.32. 

Are there as many as four in your family? 
If so, your family share of one year's interest 
on the national debt is $361.28. 

Do you pay it? 

You do. 

You pay for it in every bite you eat, every 
thread you wear, every drop of gas you burn, 
every cent you spend and every cent you save. 

It will not be less until payments are 
made on the Federal debt and the debt is re- 
duced. 

Is it being reduced? No. 
by $9 billion, 

And Congress raised its own salaries by 33 
percent. They will receive $7,500 more each 
year. 

As one Congressman points out, the “anti- 
poverty” bill “would, if the funds were di- 
vided equally, give each of the 35 million 
Persons claimed to be poverty stricken less 
than $28 per year.” What a contrast to the 
Congressmen’s raises. 

That $28 wouldn't even be one-third of 
one person's share of the annual interest on 
the national debt. 

One 's raise would help more 
than 267 distressed people as much as the 
“antipoverty” bill would, 


It just grew 


J. Bates Gerald, a Great American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Commander 
J. Bates Gerald played a significant role 
in HR. 1927 passing the House by a vote 
of 388 to 0. Commander Gerald ap- 
peared before the Subcommittee on 
Compensation and Pensions of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee on May 26, 
1964, and made an eloquent appeal for 
his gallant fellow veterans of World War 
I. Commander Gerald took a reasonable 
approach and impressed the members of 
the subcommittee. He expressed a de- 
sire to cooperate with our distinguished 
chairman and the membership of the 
full committee. Commander Gerald’s 
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testimony was greatly appreciated and 

influenced the subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, it is men like Commander 
Gerald and his friends in the Legion, the 
VFW, the AMVETS, and the DAV 
who united in the middle of the road to 
help the Veterans’ Committee and the 
House pass this much needed legisla- 
tion. I believe it will pass the Senate 
and will be signed by the President. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure to include 
at this point in the Recorp Commander 
Gerald’s superb testimony to the sub- 
committee: 

STATEMENT oF J. BATES GERALD, REGIONAL 
Commanprr No, 4, VETERANS or WORLD 
Wan I or THE o, INC, 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of this distin- 
guished committee, we come before you on 
our own as perhaps we might say a buck 
private, not as a professional soldier; not as 
a lobbyist; not on a salary; not on per diem, 
nor at any expenses to anyone or organiza- 
tion, save ourselves. We are, in our humble 
way, trying to present the conditions of our 
buddies of World War I and respectfully ask 
your consideration, 

‘There is among our organization many 
who live on the outer fringes of abject pov- 
erty. May I say further, Mr. Chairman, we 
feel that we have an Appalachia all our own. 
Those of us who have been barracks com- 
manders and department commanders know 
how hard it is for many of our buddies to 
raise $4 or $6 a year dues, and with this in 
mind and in that spirit, we do respectfully 
and earnestly urge your careful considera~ 
tion and appropriate action. 

I appreciate very mch, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, the opportu- 
nity and the honor of appearing before this 
committee on connection with pension legis- 
lation for veterans of World War I, especially 
the bill that is before you to which my na- 
tional commander, Mr. Kime, and others have 
testified to, H.R. 2332. 

‘The vast majority of us in this organiza- 
tion would like to go forward. Our average 
age is now perhaps 72 years. Of course, there 
are many among us who may be a little 
younger or a little older, There is, too, a 
rising feeling among our buddies that for 
at least 6 years now we have not been able 
to show much done for our needy members 
and World War I comrades. 

The thought of many, save a few, Mr. 
Chairman, and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, 1s in our honest efforts to help our bud- 
dies, we would rather light one candle than 
to curse the darkness. Most of us, and 
especially the tens of thousands of our blue 
cap buddies, desire to cooperate with and 
not defame the Congress, the distinguished 
chairman, and the members of this com- 
mittee. We regret that some few have done 
otherwise. We come pleading for help and 
consideration for all our comrades of World 
‘War I, and especially those who languish on 
beds of pain either at home or in some 
hospital. 

‘Then too, gentlemen, there is a deep feel- 
ing among all veterans of our organization 
in the rank and file that, whereas we face 
the sunset of life and as the sands in our 
hourglass runs out, to us time is of the 
essence. Help we sorely need for our less 
fortunate comrades; help we must have be- 
fore the grim reaper has taken his final 
toll among us and none will be left to ask 
for or to receive the ald a grateful gov- 
ernment should give the old, weary, and worn. 
fighting men of World War I and their 
widows who remain. 

Let us not forget, Mr, Chairman, that back 
in the dark days of 1917-18, liberty, life, and 
honor were all at stake. Upon the courage 
and conduct of veterans of World War I 
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rested the hopes of America and a bleeding 
world. The record stands until time shall 
be lost in eternity. We did not fail our 
beloved land. 

‘The four and a half million young men 
called to arms in 1918 were then recognizing 
that service should be considered something 
special and should be rewarded appropriately, 
The word “pension” is used without qualin- 
cation, For my part, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the distinguished committee, I 
speak for teeming thousands of my buddies 
who believe your most courageous chairman, 
Congressman OLIN E, Teacue, himself a dec- 
orated veteran of World War II, who was dis- 
abled on the field of battle, to be fair and 
honest and one who has the interest of all 
veterans at heart. 

* * * Also you, Chairman Korwecay, and 
all members of your full committee, I feel 
will lend sympathetic ears to our earnest 
pleas. We want to restore prestige to the 
veterans of World War I. We frankly believe 
it to be, Mr. Chairman, the world’s most ex- 
clusive club. While there are those among 
us, who, by right of heritage and otherwise, 
belong to societies and clubs, let {t be for the 
record, that unless one served his country in 
World War I, he cannot join nor belong to 
our organization. : 

Figures made ayailable by the VA indicate 
that there are 40,000 single veterans living on 
less than $600 a year. There are 27,000 more 
who have less than $1,200 a year. There are 
90,000 married veterans who have less than 
$1,000 income and 117,000 who have less than 
$2,000 income. The situation with our wid- 
ows, Mr. Chairman, is even more desperate. 
‘There are 11,000 widows who have less than 
$600 a year and are receiving $60 a month bs 
a non-service-connected pension. Another 
55,000 have less than $1,200 a year, and 600 
widows with 1 child are living on less than 
$1,000 a year. 

So it is, Mr. Chairman, we respectfully 
submit, and here we realize that there are 
more than 150 bills before you and also that 
each major veterans’ organization has a dif- 
ferent proposition that your committee must 
make a determination as to type of bill it 
should report, I believe, in my humble judg- 
ment, you should, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, carefully consider the 
following precepts: First pass a pension bill; 
our bill, H.R. 2332, if possible. Second, give 
consideration to our sick buddies, 1.e., more 
beds for veterans of World War I, because at 
‘our age you gentlemen fully realize that each 
day takes its tolls among our members. We 
need more and better hospitalization. And 
while there are some among us who have 
never been in a veterans’ hospital as a pa- 
tient; there are thousands and thousands of 
our buddies who have nowhere else to g0- 
We plead for these comrades, Mr. Chairman. 

Third, make several technical corrections 
in Public Law 86-211. 

(a) Eliminate counting the spouses’ earned 
income, 

(b) Eliminate the counting pf profit on 
sale of a home, 

(c) Eliminate from counting as income 
the cost of last illness and burial of a wife 
or child and certain medical expenses, 

(d) Eliminate the 10-percent requirement 
in physical examination at age 65. 

(e) Permit election and reelection by the 
old law cases to the new law. 

I believe this would eliminate some of the 
apprehensions certain individuals feel about 
election to the new law. I think only a few 
cases would ever find it necessary to switch 
back once the election is made. 

In the final analysis, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of this committee, you must make 
the decision as to how costly a bill you think 
can get through the Congress. You gentle- 
men are the representatives of the American 
people, and we are the people. We should 
not forget that you represent u: 
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ho votes in the Congress; we come to you 
as individuals. We come to you as an or- 
ganization we hope is worthy of your trust 
and confidence. We come to you with clean 
hands for the most part but with hearts 
and hands bleeding for help for those of our 
less fortunate comrades, 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I am one veteran 
who desires above all else to. help all of my 
comrades of World War I. To this end, we 
Would earnestly request and prefer some 
Teasonable action with m chance of ultimate 
Success rather: than big demands which $o 
tar have produced nothing for our buddies. 

Thank you very much, Mr, Ghairman and 
Bentlemen of the committee, for the honor 
©f allowing me to appear before you, 


Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as Amer- 
icans our citizenship has been one of our 
Most prized possessions, It has been the 
common -bond that has united us as a 
country from the original 13 Colonies to 
now the sisterhood of 50 States. 

It has never been given to any people 
in our territories as they became em- 
bryonic States that it has not ripened 
into full participation in all our: joys, 
araa and, of course, our responsibil- 


However, in Puerto Rico, American 
citizenship has never attained its full 
Maturity. American citizens of Puerto 
Rico have never had the advantages or 
Tesponsibilities of full citizenship. 

This has never been more vividly por- 
trayed than in an editorial in El 
Mundo—one of the outstanding Spanish 
Newspapers in the world—wherein they 
Comment on a recent speech by the pres- 
ent Governor of Puerto Rico, Muñoz- 
Marin, 

The editorial is as follows: 

ONCE AGAIN 

For those of us who know how. things are 
and also know what to expect and what not 
to expect, the Governor's Fourth of July 
Speech was, no more and no less, just what 
We expected. It was another reaffirmation of 

is policy of procrastination and postpone- 
Ment of the final and definitive decision that 
Our people must inevitably make, 

The speech was, from beginning to end, a 

*oporific dose intended to deaden the polit- 
feelings of Puerto Ricans on the eve of 
Just another election. An election of no im- 
ce, Whose only purpose is to determine 

Who shall manage the budget. 

The Governor underscored our status as an 
Unincorporated territory, to again bring up 
< old theory of the benefits to be derived 

y an accommodating policy that allows us 
to enjoy purely material advantages without 
Shouldering the responsibilities of our com- 
mon citizenship. His speech was a chant to 

shabbily advantageous formula of the 
*0-called Commonwealth which insures ma- 

lal privileges: but at the same time de> 
Drives us of the full enjoyment of citizen- 
Ship precisely because it avoldes the respon- 
“bilities inherent to such citizenship, 
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Once again Mr. Mufioz-Marfn refused to 
face up to the high responsibility, which 
should be undeniable, of a man who for a 
whole generation has held public power and 
has never come to grips with the supreme 

ibility that. involves the urgent neces- 
sity of definitely solying the problem of our 
political status, 

‘On the contrary, he upgraded the shabbily 
advantageous and accommodating Common- 
wealth as the means to keep on enjoying ma- 
terial rewards to the detriment of our rights 
as citizens. 

‘The Governor underscored’ our common 
citizenship. but he systematically avoided 
the loopholes in that citizenship that con- 
vert it Into a second-class one. It is a citi- 
genship based on the political limbo. in 
which we are and we are not. We are citi- 
zens enough to die in war; but we are not 
citizens enough to elect the men who deter- 
mine, in the Congress of the United States, 
when our sons are to die om the battlefield, 

We have, in the Congress of the United 
States, a puny chair without a vote and prac- 
tically with no voice at all. We are, in effect, 
second-class citizens and it is predicated that 
we continue in that sorry condition In ex- 
change for shabby material privileges. 

Citizenship, to be really common, must be 
equal, absolutely equal, in the enjoyment of 
the rights that are conferred on citizens, 
Ours is a second-class citizenship and the 
United States is not to. be blamed for that. 
It is a second-class citizenship. and we are 
the only. ones responsible, the shame of a peo- 
ple who do not find a way to solve the prob- 
Jem of its political destiny, It js the shame 
of a people who have been put asleep to the 
singsong of a shabby political formula, 

‘The Congress. has proven that. it is not 
prone to brighten up his shabbily advan- 
tageous formula, ‘The memory of the full 
repudiation of the Fernés-Murray bill is still 
fresh. This bill was intended to embellish 
the Commonwealth with the appearance of 
sovereignty, A poor and sorry Common- 
wealth whose enabling act: descrives it and 
so establishes it, in all crudity of language, 
as a possession of the United States. 

Puerto Rico shall not know pence, true 
spirtual perce while no final and supreme 
decision is made as to our political destiny, 
While we remain in limbo wherein we are 
and at the same time we are not, such will 
be the situation, It will continue to be so 
during all the time we fail to find the deter- 
mination and the strength to assume full 
responsibility. 

Once again, on this Fourth of July of 1964, 
Governor Mufioz-Marin was derelict in his 
duty to point out to his people the true road 
to be tread by that common citizenship that 
he so often mentioned in his speech. 


Platform Adopted by the 16th Biennial 
State Convention of the Affiliated 
Young Democrats, Inc., of New York 
State, August 15, 1964, at the Hotel 
Piccadilly, New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. BENJAMIN 


5. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Concressionat. Recorp, I would like to 
include herewith the platform adopted 
by the 16th biennial State convention of 
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the Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc., of 

New York State, on August. 15, 1964, at 

the Hotel Piccadilly in New York City. 

‘The platform follows: 

PLATFORM: ADOPTED BY THE 16TH BIENNIAL 
Stare CONVENTION OP THE AFFILIATED 
Youna Democrats, INC., oP New YORK 
Srare, Aucusr 15, 1964, ar THE HOTEL 
Procamiiy, New Yon Crry 
For the 45th time in the history of the 

Republic, the American people are again 

embarked upon the solemn task of electing 

a Chief of State in whose hands the destiny 

of our country and of our children will be 

placed. For the fourth time we discharged 
that responsibility in the shadow of the 
violent and dread deed of an assassin, 

On this occasion, the American people 
come to their responsibilities with calm as- 
surance and conviction, and without doubt 
ag to the outcome. They are strengthened 
by their knowledge that, as the: assassin’s 
bullet struck, the reins of State dropped into 
the hands of a leader equally dedicated to 
the principles and program of our dead 
President, and equipped with an unusual 
ability to bring to completion what had been 
well started. 

In the 9 months since Lyndon B, Johnson 
has been our President, his devotion to the 
principles of the Democratic Party, as de- 
veloped during the Presidencies. of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman; and John F, 
Kennedy has been evident, and the over- 
whelming majority of our people are per- 
suaded of his ability to bring to us unity, 
Peace, and prosperity. Of the outcome of 
this election, and of his return to the Presi- 
dency with a unison of support not. seen 
since the days of President Monroe, there can 
be no doubt. 

The party in opposition offers neither 
principle nor faith, neither leadership nor 
an interest in unifying the American people 
in a common effort and harmony, Prompted 
only by self-interest and a desire for the 
badges of office, they would take us back into 
the: 19th century, 

‘We have always stated clearly and without 
equtvocation, our views on: the issues that 
press for decision, and so that there may be 
no doubt as to where we stand, we again 
briefly comment upon them; 

1, Foreign affairs: ‘The achievement of 
‘world peace, and of the milennium in which 
all men may live at peace and in harmony 
with each other, is the principal objective of 
all of us. 

To that end we are firmly convinced that 
the United States and its representatives 
must stand up for those principles and those 
positions which are morally right and in 
which we believe. ‘The time has long passed 
when the representatives of the United 
States can or should abstain from voting 
or taking a position on any question because 
of a concern that such a vote or public posi- 
tion may be offensive to another nation 
which is our friend. 

Our friends will not respect us less because 
we stand up for what we think is right, 
‘Those who are not our friends, and those 
who waver undecided between East and West, 
will better understand our national purpose 
and unity, and be compelled to respect us 
when we tell the truth and shame the Devil 
when we stand for what. we believe, and 
when we do not yield to expediency. 

American foreign policy cannot be ex- 
ploited to perpetuate in other countries’ dic- 
tators or corrupt regimes. We should not 
lend our assistance to imposing upon a for- 
eign people what we would not accept at 
home. 

2. Foreign ald: We have long supported a 
program of assistance to Allied countries 
which need help in developing their own 
resources, and providing their people with 
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the needs of health, education and defense 
against an aggressor. We favor continua- 
tion of our foreign aid program to those 
who need its help, and will utilize our assist- 
ance for the benefit of their people. 

At the same time we recognize that the 
administration and operation of our for- 
eign aid programs in various countries has 
been marked by waste, corruption, and abuse. 
It is our considered belief that such situa- 
tions arise from a system of giving dollars 
to countries included in such programs with- 
out proper controls and without a require- 
ment that the public housing, schools, hos- 
pitals, and other facilities for Whose construc- 
tion and operation such funds are given, 
are in fact built and placed in operation. 

We believe that the foreign ald program 
can be made to) work, and its objectives 
realized, and corruption and waste elim- 
inated if, instead of merely turning over 
American funds, each grant is placed on 
Project program basis, so that, as one phase of 
a project is completed, the funds for the 
next phase are made available, and not until 
then. This will guarantee that the funds 
given by American taxpayers are utilized 
for the purposes given. 

‘We strongly advocate the enactment by the 
Congress of the proposal of Congresswoman 
Ena KeLLY, which would require that each 
country receiving aid make full reports to 
the United States on the utilization of the 
funds granted, and assuring access by the 
Comptroller-General to the records relating 
to the expenditure and use of such funds. 
We were disappointed that, after the enact- 
ment of this proposal by the House, it was 
removed by the Senate. We are confident 
that a Senate with a Democratic Senator 
from New York will retain such provisions 
which insure the integrity of public funds. 

3. The United Nations: We pledge con- 
tinued support by the United States of the 
‘United Nations and the activities which it 
initiates. We urge, however, that no coun- 
try be permitted to continue in the United 
Nations unless it ceases to be in arrears in 
Payment of its dues and obligations. 

4. Southeast Asia: We applaud the actions 
of the. President in meeting with our full 
strength the problems created by the Com- 
munist world in Laos and Vietnam. We are 
convinced that the American public is de- 
termined that the Communist menace there 
be repelled, and we urge that whatever meas- 
ures may be required be employed. 

5, Cuba: We are equally resolved that the 
welfare of the Western World requires that 
the quarantine of Castrolsm be continued, 
and that the Castro regime not be permitted 
to continue its program of interference, sabo- 
tage, and anarchy in other American states. 
We support whatever assistance the Cuban 
people may require in removing from their 
backs the oppressors who have been foisted 
upon them by the Communist conspiracy, 
without the votes of Cubans. We support 
the embargo and the serial reconnaissance 
program which are in force. 

6, Trust Territory: We are proud of the 
commendation which the United States has 
received from the United Nations for its 
administration of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific. We urge that Congress at an 
early date enact legislation for the self-gov- 
ernment of the Trust Territory. 

7. Guam, Virgin Islands, and Samoa: We 
urge the enactment of legislation permitting 
the people in each of these American pos- 
sessions to elect thelr own Governors, and 
have a Delegate in Congress. 

8. The space program: We support to the 
full, the national space program, and urge 
the appropriation of whatever funds may be 
necessary to achieve preeminence and first 
Place for the United States in outer space. 

9. Civil rights: We applaud the enactment 
by Congress of the civil rights law, and as- 
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sure the administration of our full support 
in its maximum utilization to assure the in- 
‘tegrity of the civil rights of all Americans. 

10. The war on poverty: We applaud the 
efforts of the President and Congress in wag- 
ing war upon poverty, both at home and 
abroad. We urge the continuation of the 
Peace Corps, and the appropriation of suf- 
ficient funds to insure its success. 

11. Excise taxes: We support the reexami- 
nation of the excise taxes, and urge the re- 
peal of those excise taxes which are a burden 
to the people, and were justified only as war- 
time revenue measures. 

12, Electoral reform: We urge the aboli- 
tion of the electoral college and the election 
of the President and Vice President by direct 
vote of the people. We urge the enactment 
of legislation to provide for the filling of 
the Vice Presidency in the event of a vacancy 
in that office, and for resolving the questions 
of the inability of the President. 

13. Eighteen year vote: We again urge, as 
its original sponsor, the extension of the right 
to vote to those 18 years of age. 

14. Social security: We favor allowing 
health and medical care of the aged, over 
65. 

We urge passage, with an additional pro- 
vision of the King-Anderson medicare bill 
for the senior citizens by securing hospi- 
talization and related costs insurance 
through social security. 

We recommend a provision to this bill that 
a supplemented complimentary insurance 
standard policy be offered to all citizens 65 
years and over, which would be within the 
financial means of most senior citizens and 
the cost of these policies should be no higher 
than $100 per year. 

15. Conservation: We reiterate and restate 
our strong position for the protection and 
the preservation of our great natural re- 
sources—our forests, our soils, and our wa- 
ters. Our great forest wilderness should be 
zealously guarded, protected, and preserved. 

We favor a strong, well-defined program 
to effectuate and to supplement and improve 
the work now being done to save our soils. 

We urge a forceful and continuing fight 
for clean air, a clean watercourse, and a 
clean shore. 

Our national resources are invaluable and 
irreplaceable. They are priceless public pos- 
sessions, We must not only inform our- 
selves but enlighten others as to the char- 
acter, the uses, and the great values of these 
Tesources and the urging to preserve and 
protect them. 

16. Public housing: We favor a more ex- 
panded public housing program. We urge 
liberalized programs for middle income and 
cooperative housing and a larger program 
for urban renewal, 

17, Agriculture: We favor establishments 
of an international food agency to increase 
consumption of farm surpluses. We urge 
expansion of domestic consumption of farm 
products to assure an adequate diet for all. 
Finally, we hope for the free market to be 
restored as soon as feasible. 

18. Labor: We urge the extension of Fed- 
eral wages and hours laws, and the increase in 
the minimum wage. Broadening the cover- 
age of the minimum wage program to in- 
clude at least 10 million additional workers. 

19. Education: We favor increasing the 
amount of Federal scholarships. We urge 
Federal assistance to States for school con- 
struction. 

We favor greater autonomy for the Chil- 
dren's Bureau within the Department, and 
additional appropriations for the relief of 
children, widows, and the disabled. 

We favor greater Federal contributions to 
combating the ravages of heart disease, 
cancer, venereal disease, and the other dis- 
eases that annually take their toll of life. 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago it was my privilege to cite the splen- 
did special section of the New York 
Times, entitled “Finland—Nation of In- 
tegrity.” Today I should like to salute 
both the supplement which the Times 
published on March 15 of this year, un- 
der the title “Focus on Finland,” and 
the memorable address, "Finland's Con- 
tribution to American Civilization," de- 
livered on April 16 by Finnish Ambassa- 
dor Richard R. Seppala at Suffolk 
University in Boston. 

With regard to the special supplement 
in the New York Times, which contained 
a significant introductory statement by 
President Lyndon Johnson, included 
were a number of articles attesting to 
the industrial enterprise and cultural 
contributions of this democratic coun- 
try. 

Under unanimous consent I place 
President Johnson's noteworthy words 
about Finland in the Recorp. I also in- 
clude therein the meaningful address 
of Ambassador Seppala, whose lecture 
was one in the Edward L. Bernays 
Foundation series sponsored by Suffolk 
University on “Europe’s Contribution to 
American Civilization” 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MESSAGE 

The friendly, forward-looking, freedom- 
loving Finnish people well deserve the deep 
respect which we in the United States have 
for them and their heritage. The tenacity 
‘of purpose which they have exhibited, eve? 
in the face of the most adverse circum- 
stances, and in thelr dedication to the basic 
principles of liberty are two traits of the 
Finnish people which have special appeal for 
me. 

The warmth of the reception my family 
and I received on our visit to Finland last 
September is a memory I shall cherish al- 
ways. During that trip, on September 7. 
1963, I made an observation before Fin- 
nish Parliamentarians in Helsinki which I 
should like to underline again: 

“From afar, we of America have watched 
with admiring respect the courage of the 
Finnish people in defending and preserving 
their rights to govern themselves. * * * 
‘We of America are proud to count your coun- 
try and your people as old friends. We join 
with you in the prayer and hope that the 
friendship between Finland and America will 
always endure without compromise or inter- 
ruption.” 

In many ways today our friendship and 
esteem for Finland is demonstrated. AS 
one who welcomes and encourages expanded 
trade between our two countries, it is reas- 
suring to know that a conscious effort !5 
being made in both countries to increase the 
flow of two-way trade between Finland and 
the United States. The growth of travel bë- 
tween our people is another reassuring de- 
velopment, since it helps deepen the close 
bonds which exist between us and tends t? 
remind us of the underlying concepts we 
share about human dignity and the rights of 
man. 
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Finland, with its vigorous. free enterprise 
system and democratic. government, has 
proved by her stirring example the values in- 
herent th freedom—and: the Importance of 
its preservation at all costs. 

FINLAND'S- CONTRIBUTION. TO. AMERICAN 

CIVILIZATION 

A granite monument in Chester, Pa., and 
a memorial plaque on the opposite shore of 
the Delaware- River at Finn's Point, N.J., 
commemorate the arrival of the first Finnish 
Pioneers on this continent more than 300 
Fears ago. 

‘As Finland: was then a part. of Sweden, 
the colony founded in 1638 was named New 
Sweden. From 1638 to 1654 the land along 
both shores of the Delaware was the colony's 
territory and a succession of ships brought 
Additional settlers of which at. least halt 
were Finns. Many settlements developed 
along the river. One was on the present site 
of Philadelphia and was called “Sauna,” a 
Finnish word meaning Finnish steam bath or 
bath house, From earliest times the Finnish 
settlers have always built saunas first, using 
them as temporary dwellings until a more 
Spacious house was built, As the Finns were 
the first ploneers to settle where Philadelphia 
is now, it is not surprising that the place 
Was once called Sauna. 

Other Finnish settlements were called 
Finland and Upland and: were at the. site 
of what is now Chester, Pa. A sizable colony 
of Finns settled in present-day New Jersey 
around what 1s still known as Finn's Point, 
The Finns built their log cabins and saunas 
like their forefathers in Finland had done 
for more than a thousand years. The log 
cabins became the pride and symbol of pio- 
Deer lire as the Finnish sauna baths are to- 
day, becoming more and more popular in 
this country. 

We learn from a history of this colony, 
Published in 1702, that in the settlement 
Called Finland, the Finns lived without forti- 
fications, at peace with the Indians, To- 
ether with the Swedes, they founded the 
first town, built the first schools and roads, 
established the first courts and constructed 
the first churches in the Delaware Valley, and 
4n so doing, made an important and lasting 
contribution to American civilization, 

Although 16 years after its founding, the 
colony of New Sweden passed under Dutch 
Tule and 8 years later to the British, the set- 
tiers remained and. were even increased by 
hewoomers, They retained their identity— 
linguistic, religious, and cultural—but ulti- 
mately merged with the mainstream of 
American nationality; The historical fact ro- 
Mains, however, that the Finns were one of 
the nationalities that helped to settle the 
Original thirteen States of the Union, the 
Others being the English, Dutch and Swedes. 
Even today, some old names in Pennsylvania 
&nd Delaware could be traced back to their 
Finnish origin. Only w few are found in his- 
tory books, because history in those days was 
Not so much written as it was made by- the 
Work and toil of these early settlers. Same of 
them, however, are still remembered like 

Finn or John Finn, who was maybe 
the first true rebel against the colonial rule. 
But he lived too early and suffered for it. 

John Morton, the man who cast the decid- 
ing vote in favor of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, was luckier, It seems that his 
Sreat-grandfather was Martti Marttinen, 

rn in Rautalampi, Finland, in 1606. He 
sel with his young son, Martti Marttinen, 

t., through Sweden to Delaware in 1641, 

eir name, Marttinen, was later changed 
inany times in Swedish and British official 
noords to Martenson, Marten, Martin, and 

nally Morton. What Morton, with the other 
Foun ding Fathers, accomplished was fore- 
Pt may years earlier by another well-known 
‘hn, the naturalist, Peter Kalm. He’ was 
ee of a Finnish pastor and professor in the 

Miversity of Turku, then the capital of Pin- 
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land, traveled widely in America from 1748 
to 1751 as the first investigator of plant and 
animal life here. This famous scientist 
prophesized: “If the French can be driven 
from the American continent and the In- 
dians defeated, then the American. colonies 
will Oght Great Britain and win their in- 
dependence 

After: the death of the main promoter in 
Sweden of the Delaware colony, a Finnish 
nobleman named Klaus Fleming, and the 
passing of the settlement. to the Dutch rule 
and some. years later, to. the British, interest 
im emigration to America faded in Finland 
and Sweden for a long time. Occasionally, 
Finnish sailors: arriving at the ports of the 
north, south, and west coasts, would be 
found searching for their fortunes in the 
New World during the following century. 

‘As a consequence of the Napoleonic wars 
in Europe, Finland was separated from Swe- 
den and passed under the rule of Russian 
czars in 1808. ‘Then from: 1830 to 1840, a 
considerable number of Finns immigrated to 
Alaska, which also belonged to Russia at the 
time, Alaska even had two Finnish Govern- 
nors: Admiral Etholen in 1840, and Captain 
Furuhjelm in 1859. A considerable amount 
of, trade developed between Finland and 
Alaska and: numerous Finnish ships trans- 
ported goods and emigrants around Cape 
Horn to Alaska, Later, when Alaska was 
sold in 1867 to the United States, many Finns 
stayed on and settled, particularly around 
the Sitka, ‘The descendants of these early 
Finns and those who came later, played an 
important part in the development of this 
territory, which now, a century later, has be- 
come the 60th State of the Union. The Finns 
in Alaska were not only early pioneers, hunt- 
ers and fur traders, fishermen, and gold dig- 
gers, but also administrators, mayors, and 
oficials who advanced law and order in this 
(at the time) faraway land. 

‘The great flow of emigration from Finland 
over the Atlantic began, however, in the lat- 
ter part of the Inst century. In 1865, a group 
of 35 Finns arrived in upper Michigan. From 
then on, more and more came to Michigan 
and Minnesota where they found work in 
mines and iron furnaces, lumber camps, and 
in agriculture. Some remained on the east 
coast in New York and in the New England 
States where there are today several Finnish 
communities, particularly in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Maine, Between 1871 and 
1873 Finns were pushing their way to the 
furthermost western points of the country; 
to Astoria, Oreg. (where they have held an 
important place as fishermen), and to the 
State of Washington. ‘The depressions which 
occurred in the United States in the years 
1873 and 1893 temporarily slowed down emi- 
gration from Finland. It increased later 
and reached its peak at the turn of the last 
century and continued to be high until the 
outbreak of the First World War and soon 
thereafter. 

Finnish immigration to the United States 
remained, however, rather modest in com- 
parison to that of many other European ni 
tionalities. The number of Finns in the 
United States—immigrants and second gen 
eration (one of the parents being a Finn)— 
never exceeded 150,000 in any given yenr ac- 
cording to the official American: statistics, 
Several unofficial estimates included all peo- 
ple of Finnish origin who still knew Finnish 
or Swedish or who otherwise could becounted 
as Finns, These ostimates vary between 
300,000. and 400,000 as: maximum. on any 
given year, This is understandable if we 
take into account the fact that the total 
population of Finland was, at the turn of the 
century when immigration was at its highest, 
only about 2% million, and today, when im- 
migration has slowed down, 414 million. 

During these past decades, the Finns set- 
tled mainly in the Middle East and northern- 
most States of the enst and west coast as 
already Indicated. In these areas, the immi- 
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grants toiled mainly in the mines, lumber 
camps and railway construction works, and 
later, as.pioneers, It has been said that no 
nationality of comparable size dug more iron, 
and other metals out of the earth of this 
country than the Finns, 

As Finland is still today a country of for- 
ests, the Finnish immigrants were used to 
heavy forest. work. and carpentry of every 
kind.. In this respect, Professor Van Cleef 
feom.Ohio University writes about the Finns: 
“In efficiency in the mines, the Finns rank 
close tothe top. They make good timbermen. 
in the underground mines for they are re- 
puted clever and ingenious with the ax and 
the log.” 

‘The majority of the Finnish immigrants 
came originally from agricultural life, It is 
not surprising, therefore, that they found 
their steps leading back to farm life in Amer- 
ica, It was the aim of most of those who be- 
gan working in the mines and lumber camps 
to obtain homesteads or to buy farms as soon 
as they had the means to do so, They gen- 
erally obtained 40 to 120 acres, often cutover 
land in Michigan, filed for a homestead in 
Minnesota, or bought a rundown farm in 
western New York, Connecticut or elsewhere, 
‘Then they settled down to work and often 
cleared the stumpy land, acre. after acre, 
making of these virgin or rundown lands 
flourishing farms. They were not only handy 
in tilling the soll, but they built their own 
homes, shoed their own horses, and showed 
skill in different kinds of manual work. In 
the Sctentifte Monthly, May 1923, Professor 
Van Cleef writes that “the Finn is thrifty 
and independent. Both of these qualities 
are the consequence of his life upon the farm 
in his native country where taolation and the 
struggle against the odds of nature challenge 
the strongest and bravest of men. He has 
consequently developed.a penchant for work, 
a tenacity of purpose, and a skill in farm 
management which may well be the envy of 
the peer of America’s best farmers, 

Most of these emigrants came here with 
little means to search for a better lite or to 
earn money to return home and buy a farm, 
Therefore, the first generation, except in a 
few cases, could not start industries or com- 
mercial enterprises. From early times, how- 
ever, the Finnish emigrants have been plo- 
neers in establishing cooperatives in such 
fields as agriculture, dairy farming, retail 
stores, and insurance, It has been said that 
if two Finns meet they are either on their 
way to their cooperative or their sauna bath, 
Both these, even today, are most important; 
one to the economic and the other to their 
physical well-being, Thanks in part to these 
institutions in their life, many Finns from 
later generations have reached the top even 
in private business and industry, There are 
many outstanding engineers of Finnish di 
scent and Finland has given this country sev- 
eral outstanding architects of which the Saar- 
inens—father ghd son—are the most fi 
mous. Our best living architect, Alvar Aalto, 
who last year received the Gold Medal of the 
Institute of American Architects, has been 
both lecturing and teaching in this country. 

Finns ore an artistic race also, having one 
of tho richest traditions in folklore and 
popular music: Since 1880, nearly every 
Finnish temperance and chureh soclety has 
had a choir, orchestra, or amateur theater 
group. The American Journal of Folklore 
wrote in October 1934: "The Finns in Minne- 
sota have maintained much of the folklore 
of their homeland and have greatly enriched 
the musical life of the State.” Finnish folk- 
lore had a special influence on Longfellow 
when he wrote “Hiawatha.” He had read 
with great interest the German translation 
of the Finnish national epic, “Kalevala.” 
Nathan Haskell Dole wrote in his Introduc- 
tion to "Hiawatha" in February 1898: “But 
it is not extravagant to claim that just as 
‘Virgil imitated Homer, so Longfellow more 
or less consciously imitated the Suomi epic 
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(Kalevala), nor does it detract from the 
value or interest of the poem." 

In other artistic fields, as well, there has 
‘been a rich exchange between our countries 
to this day. Both Finnish-American and 
American choruses, orchestras and conductors 
have visited Finland as have similar Finnish 
groups, conductors, singers, and actors visited 
this country. Our distinguished composer 
and conductor, Oskar! Merikanto, visited this 
country in 1900 and many artists and con- 
ductors have followed since. In 1914 our 
famous composer, Jean Sibelius, made an 
extensive visit to this country, and not long 
afterwards, the conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Oberhof, intro- 
duced the traditional presentations of Sibel- 
tus’ music here. 

In recent years, Finnish designers of fur- 
niture, glass, ceramics, and textiles have 
had an important influence on contempo- 
rary American design and living as part of 
the recent Scandinavian revival in this 
country, 

Physical education, gymnastics, wrestling, 
and track and field sports were very popular 
in Finland at the time of the largest immi- 
gration to the United States. Therefore, It 
was only natural that young Finns in this 
country founded, sports clubs which have 
given a valuable support even to American 
Olympic teams. Particularly, Finnish long 
distance runners, who visited America 
(some settling here) have been an inspira- 
tion to the youth of this, country. The 
most famous of these sportsmen is “the Fly- 
ing Finn,” Paavo Nurmi, who during the 
1920's and 1930's held most world records on 
distances over a mile, Recently, Nurmi 
visited this country again as a sports veteran 
and was received by the President of the 
United States and welcomed by all sports- 
men, particularly by those who remembered 
him from his days of glory. 

Today, as American citizens, descendents of 

ish immigrants are university profes- 
sors, educators, lawyers and others, have 
achieved success and high positions in busi- 
ness and industry, Although most of them 
no longer speak our language, they have their 
roots in Finland and form a firm lnk be- 
tween our two countries. ‘This bond, which 
‘was established by early settlers from Fin- 
land, has widened and strengthened since 
Finland became an independent country in 
1917. The best known and most popular 
American in Finland from this time on, is 
President Herbert Hoover. It was mainly 
thanks to his support and insistence at the 
Paris Peace Conference that the Allied Gov- 
ernments recognized our independence; and 
it was the relief action led by him after the 
First World War, that saved Finland from 
starvation in 1918. We are still paying the 
war debt which came out of this American 
action; but, as we are the only nation that 
paid our war debt from that time, the pay- 
ments have been made available in the form 
of scholarships for students and young 
scholars from both countries. Some Amer- 
deans have gone to Finland to study but most 
of the funds have benefited Finnish youth 
wishing to study here. Thanks to these and 
other funds, about 100 to 150 of our young 
scholars study in American universities or 
other institutions each year, strengthening 
the cultural relations between our countries. 

Soon after the First World War, permanent 
trade relations between Finland and the 
United States were established which were 
interrupted only by the last war. We export 
mainly paper, pulp, plywood, furs, ceramics 
and glassware and buy from this country 
machinery, grain, tobacco, chemicals and 
fruits. Our mutual trade is well balancea— 
about $50 million annually each way. There 
is also an increasing tourist trade, which 
benefits both countries materially as well 
as culturally. 

Political relations between Finland and 
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the United States are traditionally friendly. 
Finland is a neutral country, like Sweden, 
maintaining good relations with both West 
and East. Pinland’s policy is to remain out- 
side great power conflicts of today; this is 
understood and accepted in the East as well 
as in the Western world. This was confirmed 
by President Kennedy when our President 
visited the United States in 1962, and again 
by President Johnson, when he, as Vice Presi- 
dent, with Mrs. Johnson, visited Finland last 
year, Both of these visits were highpoints 
in the long tradition of friendship between 
our countries, the development of which I 
have tried to describe. ‘There is an inscrip- 
tion on one of the many Finnish monuments 
in this country: “A strong will takes a man 
through gray granite stone.” It is this will 
that has helped build both our nations, our 
civilizations and our freedom, which we shall 
defend, if necessary, with the same strong 
resolve, 


Hon. Carl Elliott 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I can 
conceive of no finer, more capable, more 
dedicated, effective public servant than 
our beloved friend and esteemed, ad- 
mired colleague, the illustrious gentle- 
man from Alabama, Congressman CARL 
ELLIOTT. 

To my mind, this great American 
stands foremost and topmost in the ranks 
of contemporary statesmen noted for 
their stanch devotion to country and 
their fierce passion for liberty and jus- 
tice. Cart Exziorr is a true, loyal son 
of a great State, a man of highest char- 
acter, noblest ideals, and loftiest objec- 
tives—fearless champion of the ordinary 
people of America. 

While in his brilliant service here, he 
has been particularly interested in ad- 
vancing the cause of education, and has 
achieved truly extraordinary results in 
this vital field. Congressman ELLIOTT'S 
many interests and high achievements 
in this House have ranged over virtually 
the whole spectrum of essential, com- 
mendable legislative effort. 

Every good cause related to the well- 
being, opportunity, and betterment of 
the American people has commanded the 
energetic attention and able assistance 
of this great statesman. 

Patriot of the first magnitude, firm in 
his allegiance to the Constitution and 
American institutions, resolute defender 
of the Nation against the attacks and 
challenges of our enemies, whether to the 
security and safety of its shores and its 
homes or by the subversive Communist 
conspiracy. Vigilant, alert, penetrating, 
and swift of comprehension, vigorous and 
forthright of action, honesty and un- 
daunted of approach and decision, of 
heartfelt concern for the weak, disabled, 
the handicapped, the lowly, and the in- 
articulate, Cart ELLIOTT has served his 
district, State, and Nation with that zeal, 
sincerity, vision, and loftiness of purpose 
that is seldom witnessed in any legisla- 
tive body or elsewhere. 
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He has the respect, admiration, and 
affection of every Meinber of this House 
and is rightly honored for his many 
outstanding contributions to our work 
and to the national interest. 

Cart ELLIOTT will be greatly missed in 
this body where he did such magnifi- 
cent work and has so very many dear 
friends. But he is not departing from 
public life. He will be heard from soon 
again and he will be privileged to serve 
the people and the Nation in higher posts, 
God willing, for many years to come. 

Men so gifted, talented and dedicated 
as Cart ELLIoTT do not fade away. To 
the contrary, they are drafted by the peo- 
ple to serve them, because the people 
know that they are invaluable in the 
public life of the Nation to help guide the 
ship of state through storm and through 
calm into the havens of freedom, justice, 
prosperity, and peace. 

Cart ELLIOTT will go forward and up- 
ward toward his great destiny of exalted 
public service. We shall not bid him 
goodby, but merely au revoir, because his 
greatest triumphs lie ahead of him. 

The country and the people need men 
like Cart ELLIOTT and I wish for him and 
his dear ones choicest blessings and every 
Measure of success, prosperity, and hap- 
piness in the time to come, 

Hail and salute to one of our greatest 
Congressmen—CarL ELLIOTT, of Ala- 
bama. 


Resolutions Adopted at the 59th Annual 
Convention of Brith Sholom, Held at 
the Hotel Concord, Kiamesha Lake, 
N.Y., July 12-15, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
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OF NEW vork 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege the other day to be present 
at the 59th annual convention of the 
great national fraternity, Brith Sholom 
at Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. In the course 
of that convention this great fraternity 
adopted a number of very thoughtful 
and timely resolutions. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I am happy to in- 
clude the text of these fine resolutions 
for the information of my colleagues. 

‘The resolutions follow: 

Resowurion on Group Lime Law 

Whereas there is an increasing and wide- 
spread distribution of false, malicious and de- 
famatory written material directed against 
Jews and other ethnic, racial, and religious 
groups; and 

Whereas the history of the Jewish people 
bears witness to the evils to which the propa- 
gation of hate literature has led in the past; 
and 


Whereas the circulation of scurrilous and 
libelous matter, setting one group against 
another, is damaging to our Nation's secu- 
rity and stability; and 

‘Whereas criminal libel is the law in every 
State of the Union; and 

Whereas international consensus, through 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
the Declaration Against the Crime of Geno- 
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cide, and other resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations, condemns the publishing 
and dissemination of slanderous material ad- 
Yocating or inciting. others to perpetrate 
crimes. against the persons or property of 
racial, ethnic, and religious. groups; and 

Whereas It is the duty and obligation of 
community organizations not only to guard 
the members of their community from 
threats to their lives and property and to 
defend, them from attacks upon their rights 
and liberties, but also to secure them, wher- 
ever: possible, from caiculated efforts to de- 
grade them and humiliate them: Now, there- 
Tore, be it 

Resolved, That Brith Sholom in convention 
Assembled this 13th day of July, 1064, en- 
dorse legislation that would prohibit the 
writing, publication and distribution of any 
false and defamatory material directed 
against a racial, religious, or ethnic group or 
which advocates acts of violence against their 
Persons’ or property, and that Brith Sholom 
independently or in conjunction with other 
Tesponsible agencies and organizations en- 
gage in an active campaign to secure their 
enactment, 

RESOLUTION ON EXTREMIST GROUPS 

‘Whereas solutions to the complex prob- 
lems that confront our Nation require con- 
tinuing thorough-going study and demo- 
static debate in which opposing views can 
be responsibly considered, without dema- 
Bogic incitement and distortion; and 

Whereas extremist groups have attempted 
to obfuscate the issues, by the authoritarian 
deceit that our problems are the result of a 
conspiratorial “stab in the back,” seeking a 
scapegoat for the frustrated, thé prejudiced 
and the cynical;, and have planted, through 
fear and hysteria, suspicions of the loyalty 
of our most revered. and respected public 
Officials, and have recklessly carried on a 
campaign to besmirch any effort to pro- 
Mote international goodwill and understand- 
ing; and 

Whereas they operate clandestinely as self- 
styled vigilante. groups, immune from the 
law, and use the big lio and wanton smear 
‘techniques as part of their invidious demo- 
cratic practices: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Brith Sholom’ in conven- 
tion assembled this 13th day of July 1964 
condemn the extremist groups as a threat to 
our democratic traditions and institutions 
and seek by education to expose these groups 
as irresponsible panderers of chaos who, un= 
der the guise of super patriotism, would de- 
stroy our democratic: system and establish 
authoritarian rule, 


RESOLUTION ON SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 


Whereas the cultural and religious life of 
the Jewish people in the Soviet Union is 
threatened by extinction through’ a policy of 
Government restrictions and harassment; 
and 

Whereas repeated incidents. involving 
Jews. bear an unmistakable anti-Semitic 
Character reminiscent of similar acts of def- 
mation, vilification and physical oppression 
experienced by Jews in the past, such as the 
large number of Jews given the death 
Penalty for economic crimes, and the publi- 
Cation of propaganda tracts that caricature 
Jews in the worst stereotype of the Streicher- 
Goebels era; and 

Whereas anti-Jewish propaganda 1s 
Utilized in the cold war effort of the Soviet 
‘Union in Africa and Asia to incur the favor 
Of the Arab nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Brith Sholom in conven- 
tion assembled this 13th day of July 1964, 
deplores the destruction and dental of Jew- 
ish cultural institutions in the Soviet Union, 
the Government’s campaign to isolate the 
Jewish community from its brethren abroad 
and the obliteration of their historic mem- 
Ories; and be it further 
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Resolved, That, Brith. Sholom. calls upon 
the Soviet Government to grant to the Jew- 
ish people. the same opportunities for de- 
velopment of thelr cultural, educational and 
religious institutions enjoyed by other eth- 
nic and religious groups recognized by the 
Soviet Union, and to accord, to all who de- 
sire, the liberty to immigrate to Israel which 
welcomes all Jews who seek asylum on her 
shores, a 


RESOLUTION ON WORLD PEACE 


‘Whereas. the people of the United States 
share with peoples everywhere their fervent 
prayer for a world without, war; and 

Whereas nuclear peril makes it imperative 
that mankind find a peaceful alternative to 
replace war as the resolution of differences 
between nations; and 

‘Whereas our Government has entered into 
a series of modest and significant arrange- 
ments with the Soviet Union for the purpose 
of establishing mutual trust and confidence; 
thereby making further substantive agree- 
ments possible: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Brith Sholom in convention 
assembled this 13th day of July 1964, hail 
our Government's quest for peace and urge 
upon the Government of the United States 
the following actions: 

1. The establishment of a Department of 
Peace, headed by a Secretary of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, whose mis- 
sion will be to strive for durable peace, in 
the context of our legitimate security re- 
quirements. 

2. The increase of appropriations and the 
enlargement of staff of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency and all other agencies 
engaged in peace related activities. 

3. To formulate plans for the transition of 
an armament economy to. a peace economy 
ns a cooperative endeavor of government, 
labor, industry and the consumer and, in that 
regard, as a first step, to convene a con- 
ference of representatives. of these segments 
of, our economy to. familiarize them with 
studies already made by the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency and other in- 
stitutions expert, in the feld of economic 
conversion. 

4. To examine the prospects for extending 
the ban on nuclear explosions to under- 
ground tests, giving priority to the develop- 
ment of seismographic and other scientific 
techniques insuring detection of unauthor- 
ized tests. 

5, To negotiate the establishment of safe- 
guards against surprise attacks. 

6. To enter into agreement with all nu- 
clear powers to prevent the sale or transfer 
of nuclear weapons or weapon information 
to nonnuclear states, in the recognition that 
the acquisition of nuclear armaments by ad- 
ditional nations would multiply the problems 
of control and greatly increase the dangers 
of nuclear warfare, 

7. To investigate the creation of nuclear 
free zones. i 

8, To expand opportunities for exchange of 
visitations between the peoples of the nations 
of the world and. to cooperate on a broad 
scale in joint scientific and cultural ventures 
beneficial to our Nation and humanity. 


RusoLurion on Mippix East CRISIS 

Whereas America's best interests are served 
by peace and amity among nations; and 

‘Whereas turmoll and strife are fertile 
ground for the seeds of antidemocratic total- 
{tartan forces; and 

Whereas the Middle East is rent by the 
expansionist ambitions of Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, President of the United Arab Republic; 
and 

Whereas one of the major planks of Nas- 
ser's pan-Arab program is the destruction of 
Israel; and 

Whereas ultranew weapons of devastation, 
including surface-to-surface missiles, ob- 
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tained from the Soviet Government and de- 
veloped by scientists and technicians of West 
Germany, are being stockpiled on a massive 
scale in Arab military arsenals for this sinis- 
ter purpose; and 

Whereas the Arab nations have de facto 
carried on an unrelenting war against Israel 
since its creation, through blockade, black- 
listing, and boycott, and through assaults on 
its settlements and its fishermen; and 

Whereas Nasser has engaged in deliberate, 
planned subversion to gain ultimate control 
of his sovereign neighbor states through dis- 
semination of untrue and inflammatory 
propaganda, assassination, military putsch, 
and outright armed aggression as in Yomen, 
reminiscent of Hitler's invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia; and 

Whereas the enormous financial assistance 
provided by the U.S. Government makes it 
possible for Nasser to squander Egypt's treas- 
ury, badly needed to relieve the impoverished 
citizens of the United Arab Republic; on 
rockets to annihilate Israel, and submarines 
to blockade its shores; and 

Whereas these aggressive acts are incon- 
sistent with the development of responsible 
nationalist aims to which all peoples legiti- 
mately aspire and are a flagrant breach of 
international law, constituting a threat to 
world peace: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Brith Sholom in conven- 
tion assembled this 18th day of July 1964, 
call upon our President and duly elected au- 
thorities to take the following actions: 

1. Condemn Nasser’s aggressive acts as vio- 
lations of international canons and a breach 
of the United Nations Charter. 

2. Seek from Nasser through our great po- 
litical, economic, and moral power a commit- 
ment that he will abandon his belligerent 
policy and pursue peace; making further 
financial assistance to his government con- 
ditional upon. Nasser's acceptance of: these 

ms, 

3. Support In concert with other nations 
seeking peace, in the United Nations or with- 
out, all efforts, including the authority of the 
United Nations, to persuade Nasser and his 
allies to negotiate directly with Israel a Just 
and permanent peaceful ‘settlement of their 
differences, 

4. Request the West German Government 
to exercise their authority to prevent their 
citizens from. continuing their assistance to 
the Egyptian Government in the develop- 
ment of lethal weapons. 

5, Publicly caution Nasser that any change 
in the status of nearby neighbors. provoked 
by. his intervention, whether by military 
forces or political subversion, which would 
pose a threat to Israel's security, would likely 
Provoke the risks of retaliation by Israel 
and that, in the event of this occurrence, 
‘Nasser may not count upon U.S, intervention 
on behalf of Egypt. 

6, Immediately provide Israel with sum- 
cient arms and assistance to repel the Nasser 
threat, 


RESOLUTION ON GERMAN SCIENTISTS WORKING 
FOR THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

‘Whereas German scientists and technicians 
are engaged by the United Arab Republic to 
design: and produce the latest missiles and 
rockets and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion intended for use in. the Egyptian dicta- 
tor President Nasser’s acknowledged program 
to destroy the State of Israel; and 

Whereas: the government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and its citizens bear a 
moral responsibility as heirs of the Hitler 
regime to prevent the final liquidation of the 
remnants of Hitler's policy of genocide; and 

Whereas the West German authorities risk 
the forfeiture of the good will they have ear- 
nestly strived for in overcoming the Nazi 
past if they should fall to take steps to halt 
the criminal activities of their nationals in 
Egypt: now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That Brith Sholom in conven- 


tion assembled this 13th day of July, 1964, 


demands of.the West German government 
that it recall all citizens in the employ of 
the United Arab Republic's military arsenal 
and establish penalties and proper safeguards 
to assure compliance. 


RESOLUTION ON Civil RIGHTS 


Whereas the brotherhood of all mankind 
is the cornerstone of social justice; and 

Whereas the equality and dignity of every 
American is affirmed in the Constitution of 
the United States; and 

‘Whereas racial, religious, and ethnic hatred 
and discriminatory practices are inconsistent 
with the American and Hebraic spirit; and 
are morally indefensible and socially harm- 
ful; and 

Whereas the continued existence of dis- 
crimination, whether political, economic, or 
social, is a violation of human rights that 
generates hatred, divides the Nation, and im- 
pedes the general welfare: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That Brith Sholom in conven- 
tion assembled this 13th day of July 1964 
condemns the practice of racial, religiou; 
or ethnic discrimination, urges the strength- 
ening and extension of civil rights in all 
areas of human relationships, and supports 
all lawful efforts to achieve full and equal op- 
portunities in housing, public accommoda- 
tions, education, employment, and political 
lfe for all citizens; and be it further 

Resolved, That all men of good will, unite 
to launch a major campaign of reconciliation 
that will eliminate all racial and religious 
discrimination. 


President General Supports Walter- 
McCarran Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished Mrs. Robert V. H. Duncan, pres- 
ident general of the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, made an eloquent, timely, and 
patriotic appeal supporting the Walter- 
McCarran Act before the House Judiciary 
Committee, Monday, August 10. 

Mrs. Duncan’s magnificent statement 
was provided to the Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee of the U.S. Senate 
conducting hearings on the Hart bill. 

Mr, Speaker, I commend this superb 
classic by Mrs. Duncan to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress and to 
the people of the United States: 

‘REMARKS OF Mus. Ronrar V. H. DUNCAN 


Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee: Thank you for your courtesy and 
indulgence in permitting me the opportunity 
to speak today. As president general, I ofi- 
cially represent the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, a nonpo- 
litical organization dedicated to historic, 
educational, and patriotic objectives, whose 
membership runs approximately 185,000 in 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia and 
some oversea units, comprising nearly 3,000 
local chapter groups. I speak in support of 
maintaining the existing provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
especially the national origins quota system, 
and against proposed lberalizing amend- 
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ments thereto; particularly, the deletion of 
‘the aforesaid national quota system and/or 
the establishment of a 5-year staggered ac- 
cumulative immigration pool reserve. 

Since you have already heard considerable 
testimony, my remarks will be kept as brief 
as possible stressing only the most pertinent 
points on which DAR membership has con- 
cern. In so doing, I speak not as a specialist 
or authority in a particular field. Rather, 
the focus is that of attempting to present 
to you and ssk your consideration of the 
conscientious convictions of an organization 
keenly, and, more importantly, actively in- 
terested in this subject almost since its own 
inception nearly three-quarters of a century 
ago. Such interest actually dates back prior 
to the time any immigration statutes were 
of record. To substantiate this statement, 
lest there be any misconception such as was 
remarked to me in ignorance a year ago, that 
‘The DAR is against immigrants,” with 
pride, I point out as follows: 

Tt was In 1913 the first—and for a number 
of years only—naturalization school in this 
country, was founded, operated, and fi- 
nanced by the DAR here in Washington, 
D.C., and continued so until the school was 
later Incorporated—and still operates—in the 
District of Columbia school system. An- 
other tangible and definite example of this 
organization's interest in immigrants coming 
to America seeking citizenship has been the 
consistent and continuous printing over the 
years, since 1920 (oftentimes in many lan- 
guages) of the “DAR Manual for Citizen- 
ship.” Over 9 million copies of this volume 
have been donated free in an effort to ald 
and abet an adequate understanding and 
full appreciation of good citizenship among 
immigrants. Aside from the quantity sup- 
plied, many heartwarming letters attest the 
value and benefit of this endeavor. DAR 
chapters and individuals regularly, year in 
and year out, sponsor programs and/or par- 
ticipate in connection with naturalization 
courts. Further, there is an intangible 
factor having bearing on the matter at hand. 
It is the personal followthrough which has 
ever been a integral part of DAR interest in 
and service to worthy would-be Americans. 
Sometimes this means a dinner in the home, 
or a dentist or doctor referral for a sick 
family member, It can also culminate in a 
presentation ceremony where a prized DAR 
Americanism Award is given to a natural- 
ized American in recognition of outstanding 
service to his new homeland (native-born 
citizens are ineligible for this honor). Over 
40 years ago, the well-known and outstand- 
ing DAR constructive social service assis- 
tance program for guidance to aliens at Ellis 
and Angel Islands was initiated. Thereafter, 
upon Government change at these two ports 
of entry, the present DAR physical therapy 
scholarship program emerged which is con- 
tinued today. 

Gentlemen, the purpose in reciting the 
foregoing points was twofold: First, to estab- 
lish the fact that the national society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, has 
been and continues interested in this mi- 
nority group of our population and that in- 
terest is based upon firsthand knowledge, 
personal and direct; further; and secondly, 
the effort is to assure you that in appearing 
here today against the proposed bill to 
drastically change Public Law 414 the DAR 
is not taking a stand against immigration, per 
se. Any inference in that direction is in 
error and completely false. DAR, as a na- 
tional organization, is among the foremost 
to extend a helping hand to immigrants 
admitted on an intelligent, orderly, equitable 
basis such as is allowed under the current 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 
If, from time to time, there be need for 
change or adjustment, it should be provided 
through logical, deliberate amendment still 
retaining the national origins quota system 
and other vitally basic, protective features of 
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the law. ‘These constitute a firstline of de- 
fense in perpetuating and maintaining our 
institutions of freedom and the American 
way of life, To discard them would endanger 

From the point that immigration is def- 
nitely a matter of national welfare and se- 
curity, it is imperative that a logical and 
rational method of governing and adminis- 
tering same be maintained. The Walter- 
‘McCarran Act has done and will continue 
equitably to accomplish just this. It denies 
no nation a quota, but it does provide a 
reasonable, orderly mathematical formula 
(based, of course, upon the 1920 census 
figures) which is devoid of the political pres- 
sures which could inevitably be expected to 
beset any commission authorized to reap- 
portion unused quotas as proposed in the 
legislation before you. 

BY WAY OF BACKGROUND 

What prompted passage of the Immigra- 
tlon-Nationality Act of 1952? It will be re- 
called that this was the product of a tedious, 
comprehensive study of nearly 5 years’ dura- 
tlon, covering some 200 laws on selective im- 
migration, special orders and exclusions and 
spanned the period from passage of the first 
quota law by Congress in 1924, This law 
codified and coordinated all existing immi- 
gration nationality and deportation laws. 

Despite repeated efforts to weaken, circum- 
vent and bypass this protective legislation. 
its soundness has been demonstrated over the 
period it has been in operation. 

It embodies the following important fea- 
tures—all in the best interest of our consti- 
tutional Republic: 

(a) Recognizing the cultural identity and 
historic population basis of this Nation, it 
officially preserved the national origin quota 
system as the basis for immigration, wisely 
giving preference to those nations whose 
composite culture—Anglo-Saxon from north- 
ern and western European countries—has 
been responsible for and actually produced 
the American heritage as we know it today- 

(b) It abolished certain discriminatory 
provisions in our immigration laws—those 
against sexes and persons of Asiatic origin. 

(c) “Quality versus quantity” preference 
for skilled aliens was provided as well as 
broadened classifications for nonquota im- 
migrants. No nation or race is listed inell- 
gible for immigration and naturalization al- 
though the acknowledged purpose is to pre- 
serve this country’s culture, free institutions 
free enterprise economy and racial complex. 
yes, and likely, even language. Ready assim- 
lability of the majority of immigrants is 8 
prime factor. 

(d) It provides the U.S. Immigration De- 
partment with needed authority to cope with 
subversive allens by strengthening security 
provisions. 

WHY DAR IS FOR RETENTION OF THE IM 
TION AND NATIONALITY ACT OF 1 

Perhaps the sentiment and deep concert 
of the DAR relative to the matter of imm!- 
gration and its appeal for retention of the 
present law is best expressed by excerpting 
ient points from recent resolutions on the 
subject: 

1. For building unity and cohesiveness 
among American citizens, whose social, e00- 
nomic, and spiritual mind has been and is 
under increasing pressures and conflicts, wise 
and comprehensive steps must be taken, 

2. For the protection and interest of a! 
citizens from foreign elements imbued with 
ideologies wholly at variance with our re- 
publican form of government should be ex- 
cluded. 

On basis of FBI analysis statistics and in- 
formation available through investigation bY 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, loopholes through which thousands of 
criminal aliens may enter this country con- 
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stitute a continuing threat for the safety 
of American institutions. 

3. Since it is a recognized fact that free 
migration allowing unhampered movement 
of agents is necessary for triumph of either 
a world socialist state or international com- 
munism as a world conspiracy, this would ex- 
plain the motivation on the part of enemies 
of this country for concentrated effort to 
undermine the existing immigration law. 

4. Admittedly, major problems confront- 
ing the Nation and threatening its national 
economy are: Unemployment, housing, edu- 
cation security, population explosion, and 
other domestic problems such as juvenile 
delinquency, crime, and racial tensions. This 
is borne out by numerous statistics and the 
current Federal war on poverty effort. In 
view of this, revisions as per proposed new 
quotas to greatly increase the number of im- 
migrants would be a threat to the security 
and well-being of this Nation, especially in 
face of the cold war inasmuch as it would 
be impossible to obtain adequate security 
checks on immigrants from satellite Com- 
munist-controlled countries, 

In summation: A comparative study would 
indicate increased aggravation of existing 
problems and unfavorable repercussions on 
all facets of our economy such as employ- 
ment, housing, education, welfare, health 
and national security, offering additional 
threat to the American heritage—cultural, 
social, and ethnic traditions. 

DAR IS AGAINST H.R. 7700 AND SIMILAR 
WEAKENING BILLS 

While DAR would be the first to admit 
the importance of ‘ts to America, its 
membership ties linking directly with the 
first waves of immigrants to these shores, it 
would seem well, however, to point out a 
“then and now” difference factor currently 
exists attributable to time and circum- 
stance—no uncomplimentary inference 
therein, A common desire shared by im- 
migrants of all time to America has been the 
seeking of freedom or the escape from 
tyranny. But in the early days—say the first 
150 years—it is noteworthy that those who 
came, shared common Anglo-Saxon bonds 
and arrived with the full knowledge and in- 
tent of founders or pioneers who knew there 
was a wilderness to conquer and a nation to 
build. Their coming indicated a willing- 
ness to make a contribution and assume such 
a role, In the intervening years, many fine, 
high-caliber immigrants have likewise come 
to America imbued with a constructive de- 
sire to produce and add to the glory of their 
new homeland. They, however, have come 
to a nation already established with cultural 
patterns set and traditions already rooted. 
Further, in recent years, en masse refugee 
movements though responding to the very 
same ideal which is America have been moti- 
vated primarily by escape, This has had a 
tendency possibly to dim individual purpose 
and dedication and possibly project beyond 
other considerations, the available benefits 
to be secured as an American citizen. 

Abandonment of the national origins sys- 
tem would drastically alter the source of 
our immigration. Any change would not 
take into consideration that those whose 
background and heritage most closely resem- 
ble our own are most readily assimilable. 

In recent testimony before you, this point 
was touched upon by a high official (refer- 
ence Concnesstonat Recorn, July 21, 1964, 
P. 16039) when he said, “To apply the new 
principle rigidly would result after a few 
Years, in eliminating immigration from these 
countries almost entirely.” Admittedly, 
such a situation would be undesirable. A 
strict first-come, first served basis of allocat- 
ing visa quotas as proposed, would create 
certain problems in countries of northern 
and western Europe, and ultimately dry 
up influx from that area. 

Going a step further, would not the 
abolishment of the National Origin Quota 
System work a hardship and possibly result 
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in actual discrimination against the very 
nations who supplied the people who now 
comprise the majority of our historic popu- 
lation mixture? Further, such a change in 
our existing laws would appear to be an out- 
right accommodation to the heaviest popu- 
lation explosions throughout the world— 
India, Asia. and Africa. Certainly, these 
countries could naturally be expected to take 
full advantage of such an increased quota 
‘opportunity. 

Is it, therefore, desirable or in the best in- 
terest to assign possible 10 percent quotas 
to say proliferating African nations to the 
end that our own internal problems become 
manifold? America, as all other nations, 
is concerned over rapid population growth 
of this era. Staggering statistics are read- 
ily available on every hand. 

Attention Is called to the fact that immi- 
gration is not a alien right; it is a privilege. 
With privilege comes its handmaiden, re- 
sponsibility. Before tampering with the pre- 
sent immigration law, much less destroying 
its basic principles, due regard must also be 
given to our own unemployment situation. 
No less an authority than the late President 
John P, Kennedy (who, of course, was for the 
proposed bill) stated on March 3, 1963, that 
we had 5 million unemployed and 2 million 
people displaced each year by advancing 
technology and automation. 

Irrespective of recent and reoccuring re- 
ports on unemployment showing temporary 
increases or decreases, the fact is, it remains 
a matter of economic concern. Latest 
available as of June 1964 indicate 4.7 million 
or 5.3 percent. 

In view of this, it would seem highly incon- 
gruent if not outright incredible to find our- 
selves in a situation, on the one hand, wag- 
ing war on poverty and unemployment 
home, while on the other hand simultane 
ously and indiscriminately letting down im- 
migration bars to those abroad. Not only 
employment alone but mental health and re- 
tardation problems could greatly increase. 
Another source of concern to the heavy-laden 
taxpayer to whom already the national debt 
figure is astronomical. 

is asserted that our economy will get 
three consumers for every worker admitted 
and that our economy generates jobs at a 
rate better than one for every three consum- 
ers. Why, then, are we presently plagued 
with unemployment? And how is it possible 
to guarantee that there new immigrants will 
“Gil jobs that are going g because 
there are not enough skilled workers in our 
economy who have the needed skills?” Are 
there enough such jobs going begging to jus- 
tity destroying an immigration law which 
has been described as “our first line of de- 
tense?” 

Rightly, it would seem U.S. citizens should 
have first claim on Jobs and housing in this 
country. With manpower available and the 
recent emphasis on expanded educational 
facilities, why is not definite concentrated 
effort made to provide and accelerate voca- 
tional and special skill training for the many 
who either through disinclination, native 
ability or otherwise, are not qualified poten- 
tials for schooling in the field of science, 
medicine, law or other such professions? 

UNUSED QUOTA ALLOCATION 


Without the quota system, it is doubtful 
whether or not America could indefinitely 
maintain its traditional heritage: Economic, 
cultural, social, ethnic, or even language. 
Pree institutions as we have known them, 
would stand to undergo radical change if 
the proposal to permit reapportionment of 
unused quotas is also adopted. It is felt re- 
assignment of unused quotes would be as 
damaging to the basic principles of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act as repeal of 
the national origins system itself. The pro- 
viso that the President reserve a portion of 
the “pool” for allocation to qualified immi- 
grants further extends the power of the 
executive branch of the Government. 
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INFILTRATION—SECURITY CLEARANCE 


No less important is the fact that it is 
almost impossible to adequately screen per- 
sons coming from satellite countries. 

It may well be embarrassing to proponents 
of liberalizing amendments to find that some 
of the most active opposition against the 
Walter-McCarran Act is provided by the Com- 
munists. According to the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, the Com- 
munist Party has created, and now controls 
in 15 key States, 180 front organizations 
dedicated exclusively to the purpose of creat- 
ing grassroots pressure in the Congress to 
destroy the act—which is what most of the 
proposed amendments would do. 

In this connection, I am reminded of the 
expressive words of the late beloved post, 
Robert Frost, who, in “A Poet's Reflections 
on America and the World,” put it this way: 
“Sizing up America: You ask me if America 
is still a great country. Well, it's easy to 
sce that, if we don’t know how great America 
is, Russia does." 

IN SUMMARY 


The National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, which initially sup- 
ported the Walter-McCarran bill when it 
was introduced and has continuously done 
so since, wishes again to officially reaffirm 
its support of the existing law, firmly be- 
lieving that the present Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 not only safeguards 
our Constitutional Republic and perpetu- 
ates our American heritage, but by main- 
taining its established standards, that it 
actually protects the naturalized American 
on a par with the native born, and as well 
offers encouragement to desirable immi- 
grants to become future American citizens. 
Any breakdown in this system would be an 
open invitation to Communist infiltration. 
Likewise, a poor law, newly enacted, and 
improperly administered could provide the 
same opportunity to the detriment, if not 
the actual downfall of our country. 

‘The well-intentioned, humanitarian plea 
that America’s unrestricted assumption of 
the overpopulous, troubled, ailing people of 
the world within our own borders is un- 
realistic, impractical, and if done in excess 
could spell economic bankruptcy for our 
people from point of both employment and 
overladen taxes to say nothing of a collapse 
of morale and spiritual values if nonassimil- 
able aliens of dissimilar ethnic background 
and culture by wholesale and indiscriminate 
transporting en masse overturn the balance 
of our national character. 

In connection with the liberalization pro- 
posals, it would seem timely to refer to the 
words of Senator McCarran, who, when he 
presented the bill, warned: “If the enemies 
of this legislation succeed in riddling it to 
pieces, or in amending it beyond recognition, 
they will have contributed more to promote 
this Nation's downfall than any other group 
since we achieved our independence as a 
Nation.” 

Somewhat the same sentiment was ex- 
pressed by Abraham Lincoln, who admon- 
ished: “You cannot strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong; and you cannot help 
men permanently by doing for them what 
they could and should do for themselves.” 

Many inspiring words have been written of 
America, I would conclude with those of the 
late historian, James Truslow Adams, “Amer- 
ica’s greatest contribution to the world 
has been that of the American dream, the 
dream of a land where life shall be richer. 
fuller, and better, with opportunity for every 
person according to his ability and achieve- 
ment.” 

‘The question is: Can it continue so if, 
through reckless abandon, the United States 
becomes mired, causing the country to lose 
its image as the land of opportunity, the 
home of the free? Ours is the responsibility 
to maintain and preserve it for the future. 

‘Thank you. 
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Law and Order as It Relates to the Bible, 
History, and the Future of Our Great 


Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, on Wednesday, August 19, 
1964, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Waters) delivered a lesson to the Sen- 
ate breakfast prayer group. It is a time- 
ly and good lesson. I want all of our 
colleagues to have the opportunity to 
read it. Senator Watrers has made a 
great contribution to the Senate since 
he has been here. We all hate to see 
him retire at the end of this session. 

I ask unanimous consent that the les- 
son delivered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. WaLTERS] on August 19, 1964, 
to the Senate breakfast prayer group be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the lesson 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Praven BREAKFAST, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 

19, 1964 

Good morning, friends and colleagues. 
Today I vould like to talk to you about law 
and order as it pertains to the Bible, as it 
pertains to history, as it pertains to the fu- 
ture of our great country. 

From Romans, chapter 2, verses 12 and 
13, I read: 

“For as many as have sinned without law, 
shall also perish without law, and as many as 
have sinned in the law, shall be judged by the 
law, For not the hearers of the law are 
Just before God, but the doers of the law 
shall be justified.” 

‘These precepts of God have endured thous- 
ands of years of trial, yet they are just as 
vital and living today as they were at the 
time of their author, St, Paul the apostle. 

‘Americans are a religious people. Our Na- 
tion was given its beginning by God-fearing 
men, Our laws are out of the Old Testa- 
On the coin of the Republic wi 
proudly proclaim, “In God We Trus 
America has achieved her greatness not pri- 
marily because of her great natural wealth, 
but because the foundation of our form of 
government, and way of life, are firmly im- 
bedded in the rugged rock of our Christian 
spiritual heritage, 

It is a heritage that had its beginning at 
the time of Moses, the lawgiver, when 3 years 
after he led his people from Egypt, God 
chose to reveal His law to him. 

It was these revelations which Jesus later 
taught as the law of God, and it was this law 
that Jesus not only preached—but upheld. 
He, Himself, said in His Sermon on the 
Mount: “Think not that I am come to de- 
stroy, but to fulfill. For verily I say unto 
you, ‘tj heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
‘one title shall in no wise pass from the law 
‘til all be fulfilled, Whosoever, therefore, 
shall break one of these least commandments, 
so shall he be called least in the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

History is replete with examples of the 
gradual decay and eventual destruction of 
those nations devoid of law—of those na- 
tions who ignored the word of God. 
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The Roman Republic fell because the 
morality of the masses collapsed. At the 
beginning, the Romans, simple, agricul- 
tural people, had little wealth. They were 
later degraded by the proceeds of lush con- 
quests which invited indulgence in luxury 
and idleness, Some landowners had lost 
their holdings because of enforced absence 
as soldiers in never-ending wars, and, since 
there was nothing in the artificially created 
Roman religion to promote a high standard 
of conduct, they lived without any sem- 
blance of law and order. Without any re- 
straints, they trampled themselves in the 
furor of their own greed, gluttony, and vice. 

Another classic example of what lawless- 
ness can do to a country is vividly demon- 
strated by an examination of the French 
Revolution, 

The country, in 1793, was aflame as re- 
volts, enemy troops, economic suffering, and 
political hatreds threatened France with 
disaster. To win mass support, a constitu- 
tion was hastily voted and, in a brilliantly 
conceived propagandist move, it was submit- 
ted to a popular referendum and then 
quietly put aside. Terror and virtue—the 
oil and water combination—was the moti- 
vating force of the government, and many 
thousands fell victim to a more or less 
legalistic terror. 

Tt was to take many years and the efforts 
of many to restore domestic tranquility 
‘through just law and order. 

Another example of national lawlessness, 
when God's word was set aside, began with 
the advent of the Nazi Party in 1921. After 
Hitler's book, "Mein Kampf,” was published, 
it was called, blasphemously, the bible of the 
German people. During the intervening 
years, until Hitler took over as chancellor in 
1933, it has been said that there were two 
governments in Germany—one visible and 
operating lawfully—the other silent and 
hidden—gradually strengthening its au- 
thority outside and above the law. 

Once Germany became a Nazi state, all 
pretense toward law and order went out, and 
was supplanted by one of the cruelest and 
most despotic governments the world has 
ever known. 

‘Many millions lost their lives in a lawless 
era of tyranny that saw the Naz! govern- 
ment add to its totalitarian control through 
merciless bloodbaths. The master race con- 
cept was to be accomplished through the 
extermination of the Jews, 

The Nazis failed in their mad dreams of 
world conquest through a victory of a moral 
force that brought the totalitarian regimes 
of Germany. and Italy crashing to earth. 

Today, however, perhaps an even greater 
menace ‘threatens our way of life through 
established law and order under God. We are 
living in a world which is rapidly being over- 
run by a system of government which denies 
freedom to all. ‘The Communist concept, 
fathered by Karl Marx, now threatens the 
entire world, 

‘The purpose of the Russian revolution of 
1917 was to overthrow not only the czarist 
government, but all existing law as well. 

‘This law contained basic elements of east- 
ern Christianity and was adapted to Slavic 
life and customs. As such, we would under- 
stand it to embody concepts of Justice that 
had been in the making for centuries. 
‘Within a month after the overthrow of the 
czarist government, all courts were abolished. 

‘The Soviet legal system has since that time 
been characterized as a system of parental 
law in which people are treated, not as in- 
dependent possessors of rights, but as im- 
mature dependent youths who must be 
trained and disciplined in their conscious- 
ness of rights and duties, and for whom 
rights are also gifts. Today the distinctive 
feature of Soviet law is that it is force law, 
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since all of it is pointed to promote the 
policy of the Soviet state without regard to 
the individual. 

‘The intangible force that makes our free- 
dom and progress possible, is, of course, 
law which concerns itself with the indivi- 
dual. It is such a law that brings order 
into the affairs of men—that enables: them 
to lift their sights above mere survival to 
accumulate possessions, to develop arts, to 
pursue knowledge, and to enjoy life among 
their fellows. 

Law, as we know it, gives the individual 
security that he could obtain in no other 
way. It protects the family, and it permits 
the growth of great cities and the develop- 
ment of vast enterprises. In other words, it 
is the element that holds our free society 
together. 

We are now faced with a very serious sit- 
uation with regard to compliance or non- 
compliance with the law. I am speaking, of 
course, of the recently enacted civil rights 
law. It is important that we realize com- 
pliance is not optional, 

We must join hands. 

We must practice the principles of the 
golden rule which we were taught in child- 
hood. 

‘We must realize it is the duty of each of 
us to insist on total obedience to the law. 

Each Jaw enforcement officer, from those 
at the local level to those of the Federal 
agencies, should be instructed to act accord- 
ing to the law and not as convenience or 
Self-disposition dictates. 

We have no other prerogative. ‘To willfully 
disobey is to follow the path to anarchy, and 
the American majority will never choose 
anarchy as its avenue of redress for grievance. 

We eulogize our great men, we glory in our 
past achievements, and we regularly pledge 
allegiance to the divine principles upon which 
our Nation was created. Yet, we have never 
let the past be a stumbling block to orderly 
Progress—rather, we have used the past as 
a stepping stone to greater accomplishments, 

So let it be now. ‘The freedoms and civil 
Uberties we enjoy today are an important 
link to our past, but they are an even more 
important link to our future, 


Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina. In 
closing, I would like to quote a portion 
of a speech made by J. C. Penney: 

‘They must obey the law. I do not refer 
to the civil law that protects one man against 
another, I refer to the spiritual law that 
protects a man against himself, For all men 
are tempted to slip down from their best 
standards. We have to watch and pray. 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill; Conference Report 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include a table on H.R. 11202, the De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation 
bill for 1965, Also I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be made a part of yester- 
day’s discussion on the conference re- 
port in the permanent RECORD. 

The table follows: 
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H.R. 11202; Department of Agriculture and related agencies appropriation bill, fiscal year 1965 
Conference action compared with— 
1964. opeope 1965 ee Pana, Tai panas 
50 vine Ee 1904 Coy eal Budget House Senate 
estimate 
‘Title I, general activities..| $1, 572, 016, 315 | $1, 473, 500,600 | $1, 393, 687,000 | $1, 573, 157, 525 | $1, 508, 747,200 | —$65, 260,115 | -+$33, 156, 600 
900 000 885, 000 57, 422, 000 57, 322, 000 —21, 570, 900 = 1, 480, 000 
Title IL corp ALSS ISSS o00 | 4,051,288 000 | 3,38 009, 000 | 3, 708, 008,000 | 5, 578088 000 |—1,022, 208,000 | — a78, 140,000 
T inini (2, 785, 000) (2, 876, 000) (2, 876, 000) (2, 876, 000) (2,876, 000) (+01, 000) |. 
S 625, 600 1 000| 5, 672, 525 | 5, 137, 162, 200 |—1, 109, 135, 015 | —446, 483, 400. 
* a 000, 000) TES, 000 00o) 5 08 000, 000) FAS 000 00) (795, 000, 000)| (—60, 000, 000)| (+42, 000, 000) |.. 


Top Management of Government—Good 
Pay for Good Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
National Civil Service League, a non- 
partisan, nonprofit citizen's organization 
serving the public interest by working to 
improve the Federal service, has made an 
outstanding contribution to the studies 
made in connection with the Government 
Employees Pay Reform Act of 1964. 

The league, recognizing the need for 
adequate pay levels in the Federal serv- 
ice, particularly in the upper echelons of 
Government, conducted an extensive sur- 
vey intended to provide a sampling of 
significant opinion on the need for at- 
tracting men of high quality to positions 
of responsibility in Government, The 
findings of the survey were used exten- 
sively by the President's Advisory Panel 
on Federal Salary Systems. The league 
has also undertaken an extensive public 
information campaign to make known 
the results of its survey, and cooperated 
fully with the Congress in its delibera- 
tions on Federal pay. Their representa- 
tives appeared before the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and were 
helpful in many ways. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following editorial may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
This editorial, entitled “The Top Man- 
agement of Government—Good Pay for 
Good Men,” will appear in the Septem- 
ber issue of Good Government, the of- 
ficial bulletin of the National Civil Serv- 
ice League. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘Tue Tor MANAGEMENT OP GovERNMENT— 

Goon Pay ror Goop MEN 
(By Jean J. Couturier, executive director, 
National Civil Service League) 

“Inadequate salaries for legislators, execu- 
tives, and judges represent the most critical 
deficiency in our entire Federal personnel 
Policy. The National Civil Service League 
considers the matter of increased salary in- 
centives at these policy and leadership levels 
of transcendent importance to the reten- 
tion and attraction of the best capacities 
in our society.” 


Berwano L, GLADIEUX, 
Chairman of the Board, National Civil 
Service League. 

This statement defined the nonpartisan, 
nonprofit National Civil Service League's 
position on the urgent need to reform Fed- 
eral pay structures for the top management 
of Government, It further served as a 
philosophical underpinning for a- massive 
research and public information-education- 
counseling program that has culminated in 
the President's signing a comprehensive 
salary adjustment bill on August 14, 1964. 
‘This new “Government Employees Salary Re- 
form Act of 1964" provides the largest single 
pay raise ever granted Federal executives— 
$10,000 for Cabinet members, $7,500 for leg- 
islators, $4,500 for Supreme Court justices, 
and comparable raises for second- and third- 
echelon managers of government. The 
league's work on this crucial improvement, 
which it considers only a first-step success, 
elicited the following statement of thanks 
from President Lyndon B. Johnson to league 
board chairman Gladieux on June 12, 1964; 
want to express appreciation to you and 
the board of directors of the league for the 
many distinguished contributions you have 
made to the cause of salary reform * * * in 
the past 3 years. These contributions have 
been an affirmative extension of the long- 
time policy of the league to seek * * * to 
improve the quality of the public service.” 

In its 83-year fight for efficiency and econ- 
omy in the public service, the National Civil 
Service League has worked consistently to 
attract and retain top quality Government 
Personnel. It has done this by champlon- 
ing an able, nonpartisan civil service—a 
struggle that has been largely won, except 
for pockets of patronage and spoils that per- 
sist In some States and localities; by promot- 
ing public recognition of outstanding career 
civil service to raise its prestige—a continu- 
ing program that has spawned many others 
and continues to be lauded for its effective- 
ness; and by diligently working for appro- 
priate pay structures—an old and particu- 
larly tough problem articulated by President 
George Washington on December 7, 1796, 
when he told Congress: 

“The compensation of the various officers 
of the United States in various instances, 
and in none more than in respect to the 
most important stations, appears to call for 
legislative revision.” 

‘This issue has become even more acute 
with the increasing responsibility and com- 
plexity of our Government today, 

‘The loss of key talent because of inade- 
quate pay has become a problem that threat- 
ens the stature and capacity of government. 
Congress faced this problem in 1962 when it 
sought and followed the advice of the Na- 
tional Civil Service League—by stating as 
national policy that Federal salaries should 
be comparable with those outside Govern- 
ment and by requesting President Kennedy 
to propose adequate salary levels for top 
Federal officials. He acted by appointing a 
special advisory panel on Federal salary sys- 
tems made up of 12 distinguished citizens 


under the chairmanship of Clarence B, 
Randall. 

‘The league recognized the need for an 
objective analysis of informed public opin- 
lon. It conducted and published a public 
service survey among leaders of business, 
education, and the professions to learn the 
views of these “‘influentials” of proper pay 
levels for members of the Cabinet and Con- 
gress. ‘The survey, carefully and objectively 
structured to include a valid sampling of 
the Nation's decislonmakers whose re- 
spected opinions provide a barometer of pub- 
lic thinking, showed an overwhelming in- 
terest in substantially raising salary levels 
for Cabinet officers, Senators, and Repre- 
sentatives and also a deep concern with the 
urgency of attracting the ablest men to 
Government leadership, Over 50 percent of 
the 400 leaders who responded opted for 
$50,000 Cabinet salaries, Eighty-two percent 
spoke out for $40,000 or more, and the av- 
erage recommended salary for those officials 
was $36,000, or $1,000 more than Congress 
finally provided. Nearly half of the respond- 
ents favored congressional salaries of $35,000 
or more, and 86 percent said our legislators 
should be paid at least $30,000 annually, 

‘The Randall panel took the league study 
seriously, used the survey materials exten- 
sively, and cited the league in {ts report 
to the President. In reporting on the Ran- 
dall panel's work, the New York Times of 
August 14, 1963, said, “In a report to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, the 12-man panel followed 
many recommendations made by the Nation- 
al Civil Service League last April.” 

The league, in responding to the Govern- 
ment’s request for advice, was performing 
but part of its historic research-counseling, 
information-education role, A citizens’ ac- 
tion organization also must inform and edu- 
cate the citizens, whose interest is crucial to 
effective democratic government, 

‘The league, then, embarked on a major 
Program of further fact-finding, counseling, 
Program of further factfinding, counseling, 
buted over 60,000 copies of 11 separate spe- 
cial studies, reports, articles, and statements 
of views to key people in American leader- 
ship. League board members (all private 
citizens) wrote: over 2,000 personal letters 
to other Americans asking their views and 
informing them of our stand. Clarence B. 
Randall, in the league's behalf, asked for 
and received formal statements of views 
from leaders in American industry that 
could be published by the league. The 
league was asked to testify before Con- 
gress and it did so. In addition, its board 
members and staff made over a dozen trips 
to Washington to meet with Government 
officials and congressional leaders to advise, 
at their request, on the issue, And finally, 
the league made its research, statistics, 
studies, and opinions available to the public 
through the press, radio, and television, 
‘These were widely reported on the airwaves 
and in literally thousands of newspapers 
and magazines, thus informing and alert- 
ing the public to the urgency of the need 
for Federal salary reform. 
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‘The results of the league's efforts in this 
crucial issue are now history, We offer our 
profound thanks to the thousands of indi- 
viduals, the leaders in our society who re- 
sponded to Mr. Clarence Randall and his 
panel for their excellent work, to the leaders 
‘of Government who had the courage to act, 
and to our members and supporters, with- 
out whom the. league could never have 
made such a public service contribution. 
‘The league believes the battle is only partly 
won, The need remains for truly competi- 
tive salaries to be paid to the top executive 
managers of Government, With the help of 
those who stand with us, we will continue 
to work. 

‘The salary issue, however, is only part of 
the crisis facing Government today. The 
league in appropriate sequence, has fought 
for and won a merit system of civil service. 
It continues to advance the merit principle 
and it further helps raise the prestige of 
public service through its Career Service 
Awards program. Salary reform followed 
naturally in the league's program as part of 
its quest for excellence in the public service. 
‘The time has now come for a critical re- 
examination of the organization of Govern- 
ment as it applies to personnel and for citi- 
gens’ action aimed at improvement and 
modernization. 

‘The attraction and retention of quality 
people to staff Government, which today em- 
ploys nearly 15 percent of the national work 
force, urges on the league the next step in 
the job to help Government answer its man- 
power input problem—how to get and keep 
‘able people. The need remains to look more 
intensely and critically at recruitment, pro- 
motion, tenure, discipline, mobility, man- 
agement flexibility, and employee motiva~ 
tion. The league has worked long, hard, and 
well as a citizens’ action organization to 
promote an efficient and economical public 
Service; these issues constitute a challenge 
that remains before it. 

The National Civil Service League needs 
all public-spirited citizens to join its effort, 


The People Speak: White Man in the 
South Is Now a Slave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


OF aisstssrPrr 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article by Mr. Edwin L, Sum- 
rall, route 1, Meridian, Miss. This arti- 
cle appeared in the Meridian Star on 
August 10, 1964; 
‘Tue Protx Sreax: WHITE MAN IN THE SOUTH 

Is Now 4 Stave 

If slavery can be defined as involuntary 
servitude—and this seems a fair definition— 
then the position of the white man and the 
black man in the South has been reversed. 

Not since Civil War days has the Negro 
been compelled to work for anyone against 
his will under penalty of being imprisoned 
if he refused. But now, under the provisions 
of the infamous public accommodations sec- 
tion of the new civil rights law, many Souths 
ern white men are compelled to serve those 
they don't want to serve, or face the penalty 
of imprisonment if they refuse. 

Is this not a strange thing, that the grand- 
sons of former slaves should be going over 
our land preaching that those who refuse to 
serve them should be imprisoned? It 
fair enough to say that any Negro—whether 
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he has a reverend before his name’ or not— 
who would send a white man to prison for 
refusing to serve him, publicly declares him- 
self in favor of slavery. 

No amount of preaching of injustices suf- 
fered by the Negroes of the South in times 
past can cover up these simple facts: 

1, The white people of the South have also 
suffered injustices—and still do—and no one 
is trying to make amends to them. 

2, Any Negro who does anything to send a 
white man to prison for refusing to serve 
him becomes gullty of the very thing he 
professes to abhor, forced servitude, 

It seems that Southern white people, aided 
by our sensible colored people, must con- 
tinue to take the lead in informing people 
throughout the Nation in every way possible 
the evils of such a slave law. 

E. L, Suamart, 


Partners of the Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21,1964 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable interest, in my 
State, in the Partners of the Alliance 
program, a happy complement to the 
Alliance for Progress. Under this pro- 
gram, American businessmen and other 
private citizens are working with private 
groups and organizations in Latin Amer- 
ica to help them complete small, impact- 
type projects, A vital sense of movement 
for the Alliance for Progress, especially 
in the rural areas of Latin nations, is 
thus given expression. 

I am pleased that citizens in my State 
are seeking further information about 
how they can organize a South Dakota 
Partners of the Alliance Committee, An 
interesting article in regard to the effort 
of private groups and organizations to 
assist their counterparts in Latin Amer- 
ica was published recently in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Unorviciau U.S, Pantsns Herr LATIN 

AMERICAN AREAS 
(By Jerry O'Leary, Jr.) 

A new program is personalizing U.S. aid to 
Latin America by making various areas of 
the United States partners with towns, sec- 
tions, and whole nations south of the border. 

The program is called Partners of the Al- 
lance by Americans and Companeros de la 
Alianza by the Latins, 

But in the last analysis it is a people-to- 
people program between private groups in 
American cities and States and similar areas 
in Latin America. 

For example, a group of Texans is leaving 
soon for a trip to Peru with whom the people 
of the Lone Star State have agreed to be- 
come partners. It is not a case of Texas 
adopting Peru or an old clothes charity pro- 
gram; the Texas Partners Committee will 
begin to work with a similar group in Peru. 

‘The Texans will furnish some money and 
the Peruvians will furnish the work on a 
number of projects, small as aid programs 
go. The money comes from civic clubs, 4-H 
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clubs business and professional groups, 
chambers of commerce, high schools, and 
other organizations who want to help others 
help themselves. 

BELY-HELP REQUIRED 

“If there's no self-help in it, we won't 
touch it,” says 38-year-old James H. Boren, 
Special assistant tothe Coordinator of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

The self-help projects the Texans will 
‘undertake in Peru are typical, 

A Peruvian teacher has volunteered. to es- 
tablish ‘a poultry. program for a tribe of In- 
dians in the Jivaro country and $607 is 
needed for baby chicks and rolls of wire. 
The Texas groups will furnish the money 
and the purchases will be made in Peru 
if possible. ‘The Indians will-do the work. 

Another village needs 1 bull and 30 rolis 
of barbed wire at a cost of "$600. An- 
other needs a $168 hand-operated water 
pump and a fourth needs $78 for two kero- 
sene lamps and a dozen books so the Indians 
can be taught to read, 

‘The partnerships have been catching on 
fast. Utah has joined with Bolivia, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., has sent almost $30,000 to estab- 
lish a medical center in Chimbote, Peru, 

FAIRFAX SCHOOL HELPS 

‘The students of Mount Vernon High 
School, in nearby Fairfax County, Va,, raised 
$200 to help students at a vocational school 
in Hauara, Peru, buy tools and books. 

Fifteen public schoo! districts in the area 
around Eugene, Oreg., have been linked with 
Costa Rica so that 15 Costa Rican teachers 
will spend 244 months in the Oregon school 
system for inservice training. The Latin 
teachers will live with Oregon families. 

Alabama is planning an alliance with 
Guatemala, Arizona with El Salyador, Utah 
with Bolivia, Ohio with the state of Parana, 
in Brazil and Ilinols with the Brazilian state 
of Rio Grande do Sul. 

‘The civil defense director of Oakland 
County, Mich., John E. Madole, is going to 
Call, Colombia, to start a partnership with 
the people of the Cauca Valley, A Colombian 
counterpart will come to Pontiac, Mich., to 
form the opposite end of the pipeline. Call 
wants help in municipal planning and budg- 
etary control, educational and industrial 
development. 

At LOWEST LEVEL 

Operating at the lowest level of govern- 
ment, where nation-to-nation assistance 
rarely filters down, Mr. Madole is heading for 
Cali with the support of Oakland County 
leaders and its Congressman, Representative 
Wiutam Broomyreny, He will have his work 
cut for him in an area that is unbelievably 
rich but has a desperately poor population. 

The aim is to keep the system uncompli- 
cated, according to Mr. Boren, who is the 
catalyst for the Partners program, 

He believes the burgeoning program will 
do much to erase the image of the “Ugly 
American." He cites the case of Pelileo, a 
village of 2,300 people in the shadow of Mount 
Chimborazo, in the Ecuadoran Andes. 

Pelileo was leveled by earthquakes in 1949. 
‘The survivors moved 2 miles and slowly be- 
gan to rebuild their village. Over the years, 
they reestablished a school, a hospital, and 
their homes but now they need a water sys- ` 
tem. 


SENDING WATER SYSTEM 
‘The Idaho Partners, who had already fur- 
nished four pedal-operated sewing machines 
and a typewriter for an orphanage at near- 
by Conocoto, are going to help the people 
of Pelileo with a portable water system, 
equipment for a baking cooperative, and 
electric lights for the hospital which now has 
gooseneck lamp in the operating room. 
‘The people of Pelileo are so overwhelmed 
that when Mr. Boren went there on a visit 
Senn’ he wound up at the head of a pa- 
e. 
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California has signed agreements with 
Chile in a larger scale operation, activated 
by the Late President Kennedy and Gov- 
ernor Brown for water resource development, 
agricultural extension services, and man- 
power planning. 

But the Partners program is generally 
smaller and almost entirely unofficial. 
Most of the projects cost less than $500. 


Negro Weekly Supports Goldwater With 
Gusto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


‘OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an article appearing in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer which comments upon 
the position of Alvin D. Smith, editor 
and publisher of the Butler County, 
Ohio, American. 

Mr. Smith is one of the Negro publish- 
ers and editors which we have in Amer- 
ica, Editor Smith is supporting Senator 
Gorpwater wholeheartedly and explains 
his reasons for this support. If other 
Negro leaders in the country took this 
Position, we would have less racial prob- 
lems than we have today and the status 
of the Negro would be rapidly advanced. 

‘The Negro race has much to be proud 
of and much to be ashamed of. The 
white race has much to be proud of and 
a great deal to be ashamed of, I believe 
that the election of Senator GOLDWATER 
will do much to upgrade that which each 
race may be proud of and will do much 
to eliminate what each race has to be 
ashamed of. 

The article follows: 

Necro Weekur Surrorrs Goupwarer— Wir, 
Gusto 
(By Steve Lovelady) 

A curious phenomenon shows up on the 
street corners and doorsteps of Hamilton, 
Ohio, each Saturday morning. 

It is a newspaper—a Negro newspaper— 
which has come out enthusiastically and un- 
reservedly in support of Republican presi- 
ential nominee Senator BARRY GOLDWATER. 

‘The newspaper is the Butler County Amer- 
ican, a four-page weekly, and its editor- 
publisher is Alvin D. Smith, who has been 
in the business for 25 years. 

‘The Negro paper has been praising Senator 
Gorowarer since 1962. On July 11, only 2 
Weeks after he voted against the civil rights 
bill, it officially endorsed him as the man 
to pick in the presidential race, and it has 
been tooting the Goldwater horn ever since. 

In his endorsement editorial, Mr. Smith 
said, “The one major need in the country 
today is leadership in the White House that 
will act to save America, knowing that then 
All else will continue to make progress, in- 
cluding human rights. That man who will 
meet the issue, we think, is GOLDWATER, who 
has done more for civil rights in his home 
State (according to what Negroes there say) 
than anyone else.” 

‘The editorial went on, “We have heard 
candidates for the Presidency say much to 
get the Negroes’ vote regarding civil rights. 
The late President Kennedy made no move 
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for civil rights for over 2 years, yet he made 
many promises during the campaign. * * * 
There is no hyprocrisy in Goupwatss. He 
believes in rule under law and order. And 
whatever law Congress puts on the books, 
including the civil rights law, GOLDWATER 
would enforce. Mr, GoLpwarer should be 
Judged by his outspoken stand for freedom 
of all segments of the population, and not 
by words that others may speal 2 

‘Mr. Smith says the key to his editorial 
stand is the slogan which is printed each 
week on the upper right-hand corner of the 
newspaper's front page: “Hypocrisy im De- 
mocracy Must Be Defeated. 

‘On Senator Gotowarer, Mr. Smith told the 
Enquirer, “This is the first time in years 
that we've had a sincere man running for 
the highest office in this land.” 

On Senator Gorowater’s civil rights stand, 
he said, "I think it's fine because he’s sin- 
cere, Senator Gorwarer will do more to 
carry on the battle for full equality than 
anyone in a long, long time, excluding the 
late Senator Bob Taft, of course. 

“Don’t get me wrong,” editor Smith added, 
“We are wholeheartedly in support of civil 
rights—but opposed to force and violence. 
We must have laws and Senator GOLDWATER 
has promised enforcement.” 

Mr. Smith claims his support of the 
Arizonan is logical. 

“Senator GOLDWATER integrated the Air 
National Guard in Arizona before he entered 
the political arena; he desegregated the 
Goldwater department stores before this was 
a common practice; he assisted in the de- 
segregation of restaurants and other facili- 
ties in Phoenix by local option; and he was 
an early supporter of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
and the Urban League. That, and his 
honesty, is why he's my man." 

Mr. Smith is just as unreserved in his 
biting criticisms of President Johnson. 

In his editorial columns, he has written, 
“Lyndon Johnson, as a Congressman and 
U.S. Senator from Texas, fought and voted 
consistently for 20 years against all civil 
rights measures, including the elimination 
of the poll tax on six separate occasions, 
until he emerged as a politician with na- 
tional ambitions. In Texas * * * he worked 
and voted against all civil rights proposals 
in order to please anti-Negro forces in his 
State and the South. * * * This Johnson 
hypocrisy should be resisted by every Negro 
at the polls in November * * * Johnson 
uses the Negro for selfish political gain. 

Here are the Butler County American's 
positions on other civil rights issues: 

On passage of the civil rights bill—“We 
have laws against murder, rape, kidnaping, 
etc., to which victims can turn for justice. 
With these, as with the civil rights law, some 
will break them, but we have a method by 
which to go without violence under law. 

“As long as the Nation stands, we will have 
some within our midst who disobey the law 
against dope, the numbers racket, et cetera. 
None seeks to stage demonstrations because 
of it. They evidently know there is a law 
to. take care of the situation, And so it 
should now be in civil rights, Demonstra- 
tions staged mean little because there is a 
national law to take care of injustices.” 

‘On civil disobedience: “Here in Butler 
County we have brought about integration 
of the teaching staff in public schools, of 
post office employees and of hospital staffs, 
all without fanfare, blood or thunder. 

On recent race riots in New York; “Cer- 
tainly, we believe if Governor Rockefeller 
and New York's Mayor Wagner had long ago 
worked to raise the lid on racial tensions in 
that area, Communists and Black Muslims 
would have been unable to light the fuse.” 

On the Mississippi project: "I don’t think 
they should send those youngsters down 
where deep-rooted prejudice exists. ‘This is 
the Job of Government officials.” 
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On the 1962 Negro march on Washington: 
“We supported that fully. That was within 
the bounds of law and order and quite com- 
mendable. Compare that march with the 
recent riots in Rochester and Harlem.” 

On national politics: “Since Roosevelt's 
time, we have been led down the road to 
serfdom. It is time for a change. The New 
Deal, the Fair Deal, the New Frontier have 
taught the Negro to expect something for 
nothing. I blame Government officials and 
Negro leaders," 

Mr. Smith, 65, has been publishing the 
little paper since 1940, He is the only Negro 
in the United States who publishes a county- 
seat newspaper carrying the legal advertise- 
ments of a local government, and is former 
publisher of a Negro graphic arts trade mag- 
azine. The thriving American now boasts a 
3,800 circulation, 

A graduate of Tuskegee Institute, Mr, 
Smith is also the author of a book published 
in 1954, “George Washington Carver: Man of 
God. 

Editor Smith says a saying first voiced by 
Booker T. Washington has influenced him a 
great deal—“No man can drag me down so 
low as to make me hate him.” 


Phil Kleas, Honored Citizen of Wharton 
County, Tex., Paid Tribute on 80th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. Phil Kleas, for many years an hon- 
ored citizen of Wharton County, Tex., 
and long a worker for food government, 
has been a leader in keeping me advised 
on the problems of older citizens in re- 
tirement. His cogent and interesting 
letters have long been a helpful source of 
information to me in understanding the 
many hard problems of our aged. 

Mr. Kleas was honored on his 80th 
birthday, last year, in Wharton, Tex. 
An account of that occasion was printed 
in the Wharton Journal for July 18, 1963, 
In order that more of the life of this 
church and civic leader, worker in the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and leader in the Democratic Party may 
be understood, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article, entitled “Phil Kleas 
Feted on 80th Birthday Sunday,” from 
the Wharton Journal, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wharton Journal, July 18, 1963] 
Putt Kuras FETED on BOTH Brkrupay SUNDAY 

Phil Kleas, who celebrates his 80th birth- 
day anniversary this month, was honored 
with a surprise party given by Mrs. Kleas in 
the shaded garden at their home on Alabama 
Street late Sunday afternoon. 

‘The natural setting for the party made a 
pretty background for the refreshment table, 
which was highlighted with three square 
two-layer cakes, separated by a single white 
candle in crystal holders. The cakes were 
iced in white and beautifully decorated in 
a “this is your life” theme. 
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Mr. Kleas, a railroad engineer for 50 
years, retired 10 years ago and took up mak- 
ing birdhouses as a hobby. During the 10 
years he has designed and made several 
thousand houses in every size and shape. 
The houses were hung in the giant shade 
trees in the backyard and in smaller trees 
around the yard. 

As each one was completed and hung, a 
new swarm of birds moved in and each year 
the martens return the same day that the 
swallows go back to Capistrano, and are 
soon followed by other types of birds. 

‘The center cake, based with gold flowers 
was topped with standing numerals, 80, 
highlighted with brown and yellow streamers. 
Another cake, decorated with red carnations 
was inscribed in red with “Railroad Engineer 
50 Years—Retired” and the third cake en- 
circled with yellow blossoms was marked 
“Bird Haven" and decorated with tiny, color- 
ful birds, perched on a fence, 

‘The cakes were cut and served with ice 
cream, salted nuts, and party snacks, 

The guest list numbering 80 was limited 
to close friends, which included his pastor, 
the Reverend Earl Clary and members of the 
Presbyterian session of deacons and elders. 
Mr. Kleas is clerk of the session and the 
members presented him with a cash gift to 
buy a present of his choice, He was remem- 
ered with an array of lovely and. useful gitts 
which included two pairs of sox purchased 
by Mrs. A, P, Borden for him just prior to 
her recent death while visiting in St. Louis, 
Mo. Mrs, Borden's nurse-companion, Miss 
Theopolis O'Neal, delivered the sox to Mr, 
Kleas and a pearl brooch to Mrs, Kleas at 


the party. 

Mrs. A. F. Schlick, Miss Mary Marcus Hueb- 
ner, of Arlington, and Mra. Phillip Morgan, 
who also share birthdays this month, were 
remembered with gifts from Mrs, Kleas. 

Adding to the festivities were favors of 
colorful horns and balloons. 

‘Mrs, Kieas was assisted by Mr, and Mrs, 
Robert Kleas and J. D. Noble, who planned 
a Sunday afternoon outing to include Mr. 
Kleas so that party preparations could be 
made and the party remain a surprise to 
the honor guest. 

In addition to his church and civic ac- 
tivities, Mrs. Kleas has also been nt 
in the work of the Democratic Party and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


To Banish Rancor From Our Words and 
Malice From Our Hearts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr.GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Wednes- 
SS; August 19, 1964, edition of the York 

Pa., Dispatch. 
Comment would be superfiuous word- 
es 
ae EXTRAVAGANT LANGUAGE 

Democratic State Chairman Otis Morse's 
job ís to preside over a political organiza- 
tion and do what he can to woo votes for 
its candidates. 

‘That is quite understandable. 

It is also understandable that Morse, if 
he is sincerely convinced of the inadequacy 
of Barry Goupwarer as a possible President, 
do what he can to help defeat GOLDWATER, 

But this gives Morse no license for verbal 
mayhem. 
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Monse said Gov, William W, Scranton 
“presumably has signed up as a crewmember 
of the Goldwater pirate ship which seeks to 

and enslave the Nation 


Monrse's characterization of the Gold- 
water campaign in terms of piracy, pillag- 
ing, enslavement, extremism, and hate is, in 
our judgment, inexcusable for a man in a 
position of political leadership. 

Last Thanksgiving, President Johnson 
said: “It is this work that I most want us, 
the American people, to do—to banish 
rancor from our words and malice from our 
hearts, to close down the poison springs of 
hatred and intolerance and fanaticism, to 
perfect our unity North and South, East and 
West. 

The Morse outburst against GOLDWATER 
strikes us as an example of the very thing 
the President urged the country to squash. 

It shouldn't be accepted and it can't be 
excused under the convenient phrase, “Just 
politics.” 

So we urge Mr. Monse, it he is impressed 
by the words of Mr. Johnson, to retire his 
“cutlass” and pitch in to help elevate -palis 
tics to the science it's supposed to be, 


Should Be Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it is our 
considered opinion that one of the most 
important matters to come before this 
Congress is that relating to State re- 
apportionment. This is a matter which 
goes to the very fundamentals of our sys- 
tem of government. It is imperative 
that the Congress take appropriate ac~ 
tion on this before we adjourn, 

A bill to deny the Federal courts juris- 
diction in State legislature apportion- 
ment cases has passed the House. An 
amendment to the foreign aid bill to 
stay Federal court proceedings until the 
States can act is pending in the Senate. 

To my distinguished friend and col- 
league, Congressman Wirum M, Mc- 
CurLocH, of Ohio, and to my distin- 
guished friend from my home State of 
Illinois, Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, goes 
the thanks of people throughout the 
‘United States for the able leadership 
they have provided in a determined effort 
to get legislation, in one form or another, 
enacted at this session. 

Both are able lawyers and able legis- 
lators, and we are indebted to Congress- 
man McCvurLocH and Senator DIRKSEN. 

As a part of my remarks I am insert- 
ing in the Recor an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Sidney Daily News of Au- 
gust 17. It follows: 

SHOULD Br APPROVED 

Prospects for adjournment of Congress 
before the Democratic convention went glim- 
mering this past weekend as a result of the 
battle shaping up in the Senate over the ap- 
portionment amendment attached as a rider 
to the foreign aid bill. 

This amendment, introduced by Senator 
Dmxsen, of Iilinsois, would have the effect 
of staying until January 1, 1966—and longer 
in some cases—the effects of the Supreme 
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Court decision of June 15, which’held that 
both houses of the State legislature must be 
apportioned on a population basis; 

‘Since this decision was handed down, more 
and more thoughtful citizens have evidenced 
concern about the long-range effects of this 
action by the High Court, ‘This concern has 
been apparent in metropolitan areas as well 
as rural areas, although the former would 
appear to be the principal beneficiaries of 
the decision. 

A recent count shows that more than 125 
House joint resolutions, House resolutions, 
Senate joint resolutions, and Senate resolu- 
tions have been introduced, either looking 
to a constitutional amendment nullifying 
the Court decisions on reapportionment or 
staying the effect of such decisions for pe- 
riods varying from 1 to 7 years. 

Congressman Wruuram M. MOCULLOCH is 
the sponsor of one of these bills and Intro- 
duced an amendment to the Constitution 
that would permit one of two houses of a 
State legislature to be apportioned on factors 
other than population alone, provided the 
voters of the State approved such a plan. 

Although the Supreme Court did not spell 
out any definite dates for the implementation 
of its decision, it said the changes should be 
effected with all dispatch. ‘The Court actions 
being taken in many States for immediate 
change, has prompted the Dirksen amend- 
ment to the foreign aid bill. 

Since it is highly improbable that any of 
the proposed amendments or a specific bill 
staying the effects of the Supreme Court de- 
cision could be gotten through this session 
of the Congress, it is imperative that the 
Dirksen amendment be approved, It would 
provide a much-needed breathing period. 

We have pointed out in these columns be- 
fore that while the “one-man—one vote" ap- 
proach by the Court sounds good, it docs 
serve to raise some serious questions as to 
minority representation. In overturning 
dual representation in State legislatures, the 
Court has brushed aside minority protection, 

While we will agree that the majority 
should have effective rule, we also feel the 

minority, too, 1s entitled to effective repre- 
sentation. Without {t important ents 
of our people could be completely subject to 
the tyranny of a temporary majority. 

Certainly the matter 1s of sufficient impor- 
tance to all the American people to warrant 
more thorough examination than the Court 
decision permits. Approval of the Dirksen 
amendment would provide that opportunity, 


Statement of Hon. Benjamin S. Rosenthal 
Before Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21,1964 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I would like to include herewith 
the statement I made before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on August 
18, in support of my resolution, House 
Concurrent Resolution 352, calling for 
congressional disapproval of the agree- 
ment entitled “Agreement Between the 
Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty for 

Cooperation Regarding Atomic Informa- 
tion,” submitted to Congress by the Pres- 
ident on June 30, 1964. 
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‘The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE BENJAMIN S. 
ROSENTHAL BEFORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON ATOMIC ENERGY, AUGUST 18, 1964. 

I am Congressman Bensamin S. ROSEN- 
THAL, of the Eighth District of New York. 

I appear here this morning in suppont of 
my resolution and three other similar reso- 
lutions introduced yesterday. 

Iam also advised, Mr. Chairman, for the 
information of the committee that other 
‘Members of the House will introduce similar 
resolutions today. 

I appear here this morning as just one of 
the many Members of Congress who know 
very little about the agreements sent to the 
Congress by the President on June 30, 1964. 

I have come this morning because I am 
among the 535 Americans who have the re- 
sponsibility, whether we like it or not, to 
give the solemn sanction of congressional ap- 
provat or disapproval to our Nation’s nuclear 
‘weapons policy. This is an awesome task 
for the til-informed. 

‘Yesterday, I and three other Members, 
realizing that our combined knowledge of 
this agreement was minute and a little and 
possibly dangerous thing, decided neverthe- 
less that the greater danger lay in harboring 
in silence our doubts about the purposes of 
this agreement. Convinced that these 
doubts were substantial and deserved a 
reply we introduced these concurrent reso- 
lutions expressing congressional disapproval 
of the proposed agreement. 

This procedure, Mr, Chairman, 1s not ex- 
actly my cup of tea, but we did this because 
we had no safe assurance otherwise that the 
questions that we were concerned with 
‘would be asked or answered either in the ex- 
ecutive hearings, for which no transcripts 
are avaliable to us, or in the committee's 
final report which, In the case of past agree- 
ment, has avoided the larger questions of 
our alliance nuclear policy, 

‘The preambles of the resolution make our 
concern plain, We oppose the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons because we feel that any 
policy which assumes that increasing famil- 
larity with these weapons will breed con- 
tempt for them must overcome volumes of 
human history to the contrary. 

While we may tentatively accept the idea 
that multilateral control is in the end pref- 
erable to a profusion of independent nuclear 
forces, we favor all steps to avold elther one 
because nothing persuades us that joint con- 
trol would permanently satisfy the quest for 
nuclear power. 

‘The views I am expressing this mornng, Mr, 
Chairman, are somewhat conservative and 
they show, I think, unimaginative prejudice 
but they reflect the truth which virtually 
every American knows: that the world today 
is not organized to cope with its nuclear 


‘The pressures for the dissemination of 
nuclear information are still competitive 
pressures, not cooperative ones, and buying 
cohesion among nations with the currency 
of nuclear information is still as dangerous as 
quenching thirst with salt water because the 
short-run formula for survival may become 
in fact the ultimate cause of death, 

‘One fundamental question about this 
agreement is why is it needed, unless it is to 
usher in a major change in our NATO nuclear 
policy. 

‘We are told that the United States is 
employing new IRBM’s on the European con- 
tinent as a NATO weapon system and that s 
new agreement is needed to do this. Yet, 
the 1955 NATO agreement coupled with the 
nine bilateral agreements made after the 
1958 amendments to the law would seem to 
provide ample authority for this. Some or 
all of the bilaterals allow for the transfer 
of weapons parts which the proposed agree- 
ment does not. 

I understand from the State Department, 
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‘Mr. Chairman, that the bilaterals had never 
been used to the full extent of their scope. 
can only wonder why they would not serve 
the purpose of Integrating this new American 
weapons system in the NATO force of these 
countries. 

I hope the committee will ask the appro- 
priate administration representatives as they 
have done this morning just how much 
would be transmitted under this agreement. 
Specifically, I think we should know whether 
this agreement could be used as an incen- 
tive to get NATO countries to accept a multi- 
lateral force treaty by holding out the prom- 
ise of additional nuclear information to 
those who join. 

If I understand the bilaterals correctly, 
they may already allow such negotiations, 
but I would hope that this widely held belief 
about the pending agreement would be 
cleared up one way or the other. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, I think Con- 
gress should know whether this agreement 
would permit the transfer of Information on 
which to base negotiations or implementa- 
tion of the details of a multilateral force 
treaty such as specifications for ships and 
other nonnuclear parts of the seaborne 
weapons systems. 

We have been assured that if and when 
it comes the MLF agreement will be subject 
to the affirmative approval of Congress; al- 
though that assurance extends literally only 
to the agreement to transfer nuclear war- 
heads, some notice should be given of an 
agreement which is designed to provide for 
the nonnuclear parts, 

Surely, it would strike many members as 
surprising if this agreement authorized 
transfer of the nonnuclear information 
needed for MLF and no mention was made 
of that fact In the committee's report. 

Mr. Chairman, I think what has motivated 
some of us can best be illustrated by a brief 
history of events in this field. I would like 
to presume on the committee for Just a few 
minutes more if I may, sir; in reviewing the 
history and the agreements in this area. 

In 1955, we had the first international 
agreement with NATO on atomic Informa- 
tion. This was presumed for military use, 
in these categories: one, the development of 
defense plants; two, training of personnel 
in defense against use of atomic weapons; 
and three, evaluation of enemy capabilities. 

In 1957, NATO began stockpiling of Amer- 
ican nuclear warheads. As I said earlier, in 
1958, as you gentlemen well know, the Atom- 
ic Energy Act was amended to\ allow the 
United States to disseminate additional in- 
formation so that the NATO countries could 
use warheads and receive information relat- 
ing to nuclear weapon design; nonnuclear 
parts of weapons could be transferred; and 
for the first time information could be given 
directly to NATO countries. 

Between 1959 and 1961, nine bilateral 
agreements were entered into with individ- 
ual NATO countries and they provided for 
the inclusion of the 1956 amendments. 

Now in 1964, under this new proposed 
agreement, for the first time we shall provide 
NATO with information for the development 
of delivery systems compatible with the 
atomic weapons which they carry. 

In the copy of agreement put into the 
Recoup by Senator Gorz, on page 16132 of 
the Recor of July 23, it shows that under 
article 3 of the proposed agreement we add 
new section that had never appeared be- 
fore in the prior agreement. This section 
says that we will give to NATO new informa- 
tion concerning the development of delivery 
systems compatible with the atomic weapons 
which they carry. 

It would appear from the testimony of the 
other witnesses this morning and what I said 
earlier, that the United States was already 
providing this information under the 
bilateral agreements and therefore that we 
should not object to the new agreement be- 
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cause on the face of it it is almost superflu- 
ous, redundant, and unnecessary. 

However, it seems to me that under the 
proposed ent where we give this new 
information, “the development of delivery 
systems. compatible with atomic weapons 
which they carry,” we are opening a back- 
door approach to establishing MLF. Under 
the agreement, we could give them all of the 
inventory of atomic hardware. 

We may be told by the administration that 
we can't give them the atomic warheads but 
maybe we can give them the information to 
build the ships, to bulld the launching pads, 
to build the missiles. 

Subsequently, I suspect and anticipate 
with a great deal of apprehension, we will be 
told that these countries have e 
but the bullet, Itself, They don't have the 
warhead. As long as they have everything 
else, why not give them the rest of it? 

We may find ourselves having established 
MLP without ever really intending to do so. 

So, I raise the question to the committee 
this morning, Mr. Chairman, and hope and 
anticipate as I have seen the committee do 
this morning, that the committee will ad- 
dress itself to these two principal questions, 
If there is no legitimate reason for the agree- 
ment, if it is superfluous, if we have the 
bilaterals with the nine countries and we 
can give them all we want to give them 
under those agreements, why should we 
enact the agreement now? 

It seems to me that the burden of proof 
is on the proponents of the agreement. They 
must first prove to the satisfaction of this 
committee and, secondly, and if it is not 
presumptuous, to the satisfaction of all mem- 
bers of Congress, that there is a necessity for 
the agreement. And I think more important 
and morally in response to an obligation we 
have to the American people they must 
prove that there 1s no intention for an un- 
disclosed purpose to the agreement. If the 
agreement is not necessary, if it does not 
provide a new vehicle for transmitting addi- 
tional information, if it brings nothing new 
to international negotiations, let us not have 
it. 

If thelr answer to that, the administra- 
tion's answer to that, is that there are valid 
reasons for the agreement, then let them 
meet the burden of proof that they have to 
show the necessity and the fact that there 
are no undisclosed reasons for the agree- 
ment. 


‘Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for 
the opportunity of appearing. 


Speech by Capt. Vance Cox at 100th 
Anniversary of Farragut, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


or iowa 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, August 21, 1964 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to tell this House today that my 
first appointee to an academy was Vance 
Cox of Farragut, Iowa, then as now an 
energetic little community of slightly 
under 500 people. In 1939, in my first 
term, I named Vance to the Naval Acad- 
emy, and today he is a captain of the 
line, with immeasurable experience and 
training in modern naval methods 
packed into the two decades since he 
emerged from Annapolis. 

I furnish this background of Vance 
Cox, the nuclear-age naval officer, be- 
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cause next Thursday in Vance's home- 

town, he will be a leading speaker at the 

centennial celebration of the founding 
of Farragut, Iowa, the only town in 

America named for the hero of the Bat- 

tle of Mobile Bay. 

Farragut is proud of Vance Cox, and 
Vance is proud of Farragut, which is why 
he is homeward bound bearing mementos 
of Admiral Farragut’s brilliant career in 
the U.S, Navy, a career which reached 
a historic peak just a hundred years ago 
this month, 

So that this House and the Nation at 
large may know more about this signifi- 
cant ceremony, the very essence of small- 
town creativity, I am including in my 
remarks the following speech prepared 
by Captain Cox for delivery next Thurs- 
day, August 27, at the Farragut Centen- 
nial Celebration. 

‘The speech follows: 

‘Text or SPEECH To Be MADE ar FARRAGUT, 
Towa, 100rH ANNrvensany oF BATTLE OF 
Monne Bar, AUGUST 27, 1964 

(By Capt. D. V. Cox, USN) 

‘Today I have the opportunity to speak to 
you about the U.S. Navy—in which I have 
Served since leaving you—and about one of 
its most famous heroes—for whom this 
town was named, One of the earliest re- 
membrances which I have of our main street, 
Hartford Avenue, is of a large signboard 
which adjoined the city hall. As I recall, it 
read: 

“On August 5, 1864, Adm. David Glasgow 

t, lashed to the rigging of his flag- 
ship, U.S.A. Hartford, won the Battle of 

Mobile Bay. Ten years later the hardy set- 

tlers of this community named it Farragut 

in his honor,” 

This tle with history was impressive and 
important to me when I was a child. It is 
even more important to me today—as we 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of the Battle 
of Mobile Bay—for today I talk to you as a 
representative of the U.S, Navy, in which Ad- 
miral Farragut served so brilliantly. 

‘Although I grew up far from the sea, here 
in Farragut, Iowa, I have always felt that I 
came from a town closely akin to the Navy. 
After all, the prairies and the sea do have 
much in common. Those early settlers knew 
this when they called their wagons prairie 
‘One of the great joys of a day 


horigon—every 
this moment. The early settlers knew it as 
they surveyed first light from the site of Far- 
id I never fall being reminded of this 
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ture. He would have been much at ease in 
the progressive Navy of the present. Trained 
in the Navy of saii he was one of the first 
to use the steamship in war. His campaign 
of a hundred years ago, which culminated in 
the victory of Mobile Bay, was a masterpiece 
of careful analysis, thorough planning, com- 
plete preparation, and daring action. And 
though his action was daring and heroic 
when he ordered “Damn the torpedoes, full 
speed ahead,” it was never foolhardy. So well 
had he prepared for this action that in his 
mind he knew—not hoped—what would 
happen. 

Today, our Navy is again preparing—fol- 
lowing the dictates which Admiral Farragut 
taught us, It will always be prepsring—as 
thoroughly as possible—for that moment of 
action which we pray will never come, But 
the Navy is also assisting in the preparation 
for a better world—one of peace. We know 
Admiral Farragut would have strongly en- 
dorsed this action. Whenever I have sailed 
in a ship of the US. Navy into a foreign 
port—in Europe, in South America, in the 
Par East—I have been struck with the im- 
Portance of our mission, How else could a 
part of the United States under our glorious 
fiag be brought to visit these people—for a 
man-of-war is a sovereign object—it is the 
United States. And the sailors who went 
ashore were ambassadors. This they knew 
and understood—and in this way they acted. 
Never, except in action in war, have I been 
more proud of the U.S. sailor than when he 
served as an ambassador of peace, Because 
of these fine young men—from towns like 
Farragut—from all over the United States— 
the world is gradually appreciating wherein 
our real strength lies—in our people. 

The way this town is preparing for the 
future is most impressive and most com- 
mendable. Your fine school system will pay 
you dividends with every graduate, and you 
Will share this harvest of newly educated 
citizens with the world. Some of them will 
stay here in Parragut—some will go on to 
other areas in civilian life—and some will— 
I'll wager—Join the Navy. We will be mighty 
glad to have them—giad because this tech- 
nically complex Navy of the future will need 
all of the input of such fine young people 
as we can get—and thankful to you for so 
well preparing them for the service—and 
for life. 

The youth of today face many crises as 
they prepare to assume life's responsibilities, 
Opportunities for them are unlimited. There 


more important than its “next” generation, 

Admiral Farragut entered the Navy as a 
mere boy of 9 and fought as a midshipman 
in the War of 1612. He learned the value of 


guidance are hard to measure, but victory at 
the Battle of Mobile Bay was his reward. 
An improved community and nation will, I 
am very sure, be your reward for the atten- 
tion you citizens of Farragut, Iowa, are giv- 
ing to the instruction and well-being of your 
young people. 
To establish more firmly and more obvi- 
ously the historical tie between this town of 
and the hero, Adm. David Glasgow 
Farragut, and to provide inspiration for the 
future from the glories of the past, the Navy 
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Department has authorized the presentation 
of these mementos of Admiral Farragut and 
the Navy. They will, I have been assured, be 
displayed prominently in a permanent loca- 
tion in the school. 

First, a section of the main boom of Ad- 
miral Farragut’s flagship, U.S.8. Hartjord— 
ready for display—and on permanent loan 
from the Navy. Two cutlasses of the old 
Navy to guard this memento are also in- 
cluded. 

The commander of the cruiser destroyer 
force Atlantic has had this plaque prepared 
for you. It bears the seal of his powerful 
force, and it pays tribute to the four ships 
which have—throughout the years—borne 
the name of Farragut 

‘Torpedo boat No. 11, 1899-1919; destroyer 
No, 300, 1920-30; destroyer No. 348, 1934-47; 
and guided missile frigate No. 6, commis- 
sioned in 1960. 

‘The commanding officer and the crew of 
the present USS. Farragut have asked me 
to present to you this plaque of their ship. 
On the occasion of this ship's commission- 
ing, you—through popular subscription— 
presented a plaque to them which they con- 
tinue to honor. 

It is my great pleasure to make these 
presentations—as it is to speak to you on 
this occasion. I sincerely hope that succeed- 
ing generations will derive inspiration from 
these mementos of Admiral Farragut who 
seryed his country well, 


Day of Reckoning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
' HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing article from the August 17, 1964 issue 
of the Peoria Journal Star: 

Dar ov Reckonmnc Mar Wet SHOCK TAx- 
pavers Nor Savino Exraa MONEY 
(By William A. Doyle) 

Question. I see that you have answered 
some questions from people who wonder what 
to do with the extra money they receive 
every payday, as a result of the “great big 
cut” in Federal income taxes, which went 
into effect a few months ago. 

You have suggested such things as buying 
\U.S. savings bonds through the payroll sav- 
ings plan, making steady investments in 
mutual fund shares and even buying more 
life insurance. 

Why don't you tell these people to put 
their money in the bank and wait for the day 
of reckoning—next April 15, when they have 
to pay their Federal income taxes. Most 
people are going to be surprised to learn that 
they will owe a lot of income taxes, because 
not enough is being withheld from their 
pay checks. These new withholding tables 
are a farce and a political gimmick. 

Answer. I'll go along with your reason- 
ing—if not your strong language. 

But, in defense of the previous columns 
you mention, let's make this point. Each of 
those columns suggested that people do some- 
thing solid with their money—put it where 
it will do something for them. 

It shouldn't surprise you to learn that 
most families spend all their money as fast 
as it comes in—sometimes faster. ‘The previ- 
ous columns suggested that they start steady 

of putting their money away, so 
that they will have something substantial, 
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‘This column always urges that each family 
have a sayings reserve. But, face It. Many, 
many families don’t. 

It’s very true that a great many people are 
going to wind up facing bigger income tax 
bills than they expect next April 15. 

‘The new Federal tax law, which went into 
effect earlier this year, actually reduces in- 
come taxes in 2 stages—part on this year's 
income and part on next year's tncome. 

But the withholding rate was cut to 14 
percent right away. As a result, wage earn- 
ers are having less money taken out of their 
pay in taxes each payday. 

And, in many, many cases the 14 percent 
is too low. For this year’s income tax lots 
of people will find that not enough tax has 
been withheld from their paychecks and 
they will be faced with unusually large in- 
come tax bills on what you call the day of 
reckoning, next April 15. 

Many people will be more than surprised. 
‘They'll be shocked. But the shock won't 
hit them, until long after the November elec- 
tions. Politics? 

Forewarned is forearmed. Anyone who 
wants to get an accurate idea of what his 
income tax will be for 1964 and 1965 can 
obtain a booklet explaining true tax rates 
and withholding rates at any Internal Reve- 
nue Service district office, 


Salute to Trinidad-Tobago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
oy NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 

Mr, POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 31, Trinidad-Tobago will celebrate 
their second year of independence. We 
take this opportunity to send warm 


lency the Ambassador of Trinidad-To- 
bago to the United States, Elias E. I. 


e. 

Only a short distance offshore from 
Venezuela, it enjoys the benefits of world 
trade, exporting petroleum and sugar. 
Its economy has been one of the fastest 
growing in the world, with the result that 
the per capita income ranks quite high 
in the Western Hemisphere. With its 
independence in 1962, the desire to be- 
come a responsible nation in world affairs 
was manifested by applying for member- 
ship in the United Nations. Shortly aft- 
erward, on September 18, 1962, Trini- 
dad-Tobago was granted a seat in the 
United Nations, The record shows that 
the citizens themselves have shown their 
active interest in civil affairs; 88 percent 
voted in their last election: 

The Premier of Trinidad-Tobago, Dr. 
Eric Williams, has served his country in 
many capacities—as Chief Minister in 
1956 and Premier since 1958. Due to his 
efforts, Trinidad-Tobago are now inde- 
pendent nations in the Commonwealth. 
Here in Washington, D.C., we are proud 
to have known Dr. Eric Williams, the 
Premier, when he was teaching at How- 
ard University. 

‘Trinidad, discovered by Columbus in 
1482, came under British control in 1802 
with the signing of the Treaty of Amiens. 
Later, Tobago became an administered 
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British colony in 1814. Until 1888, they 
ruled separately 


‘Tobago have had a long history of Brit- 
ish rule and have incorporated much of 
the parliamentary procedure, democratic 
institutions, and heritage into their way 
of life. The population of the country is 
composed of many races, all living to- 
gether in harmony and mutual coopera- 
tion which make for its truly heteroge- 
neous and ethnically cosmopolitan so- 
ciety. 

‘The motto on Trinidad and Tobago’s 
coat of arms, “Together we aspire, to- 
gether we serve" can equally apply to the 
country’s international aspirations as 
well as its national ones, Initially an 
active supporter of the now-defunct 
West Indies Federation, Trinidad-To- 
bago takes an active part in Caribbean 
conferences and the Government hopes 
that eventually some sort of Caribbean 
common market can be established. The 
long-range benefits of such a plan would 
increase the economic prosperity of 
Trinidad-Tobago even further as well as 
stabilize the various Caribbean econ- 


bright for the people of the island na- 
tion, The American people will continue 
to support and encourage the develop- 
ment of our Caribbean neighbor, Trini- 
dad-Tobago. 


Free China Forges Ahead—While Com- 
munist Rule Brings Deepening Misery 
to the Mainland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of Barron's, the business and 
financial weekly magazine, features an 
interesting and provocative editorial on 
the Far East. 

The editorial is remarkable for the 

ee and forthrightness it displays 

both the general situation 
aud IRS TON oe fies Chine IA A DNS 
tinuing struggle between freedom and 
tyranny in that part of the world. 

‘The editorial points out that the re- 
cent crisis in Vietnam has made one 
thing clear even to those “who, in their 
disdain for what they call old myths and 
shibboleths, and in their eagerness to 
think unthinkable thoughts, all too will- 
ingly ignore the simple truth.” 

It has demonstrated to them, and to 
the world at large, that despite our gen- 

and helpfulness to the many, the 
United States can count on the full sup- 
port of only a few when trouble erupts 
abroad: but that among these few, free 
China has always been our steadfast and 
unflinching ally in times of crisis. 

‘The Barron's editorial, however, even 
goes beyond this. It recalls the doubts, 
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the reservations, and the criticisms that 
have traditionally accompanied the dis- 
cussions in our country of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and his government on 
Formosa. And it points out that, con- 
trary to the fears and doubts expressed 
on this subject, the Chiang Kai-shek 
government, with assistance from the 
United States— 

Has given Formosa 15 years of re- 
spectable government; 

Has kept inflation within bounds, en- 
couraged domestic savings and foreign 
investment; 

Has cultivated and developed the 
island's rich agricultural resources; x 

Has provided one of the best examples 
of progress from dependence to inde- 
endence with a steady improvement of 
the conditions of the people of Fromosa. 
in the process; 

And has put together, trained and 
and maintained an army which repre- 
sents, in Barron's words, “one of the most 
powerful forces in Asia”—a force which 
has demonstrated its will to fight for 
freedom, which has stood at our side at 
times of crisis, and which, in recent 
years, has carried the war to the: Com- 
munist enemy on the mainland with 
mounting aggressiveness. 

I may add at this point that apart 
from its military contribution to the 
cause of fredom and security of the Far 
East, free China is increasingly giving of 
its resources in helping neighbors to solve 
their problems of economic development. 

Mr. Speaker, the Barron's editorial is 
heartening to all those who have had 
faith that the free people of China, and 
of other lands, are the best hope of peace, 
security and freedom in the world—and 
that Communists, wherever they are, are 
the enemies of these objectives. 

In this group, the group that displayed 
both vision and steadfastness, a special 
place belongs to a former member of this 
House, and one of the former ranking 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the Honorable Walter H. Judd. 
I know that the Barron's article must 
be gratifying to him. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include in the 
Reconp the full text of the Barron's edi- 
torial: 

No Parvizxcxp SANCTUARY: THE ROAD TO PEACE 

IN SOUTHEAST ASIA Runs THROUGH PEIPING 


peace 
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stanchest U.S. allies—notably Australia, 
Taiwan, and the United Kingdom—pledged 
their full support, come what may. 

With minor variations—Algeria, which 
lined up with the Soviets during the con- 
frontation over Cubs, discreetly held its 
peace last week—the pattern is always the 
same. When trouble erupts abroad, this 
country, despite its undiscriminating lar- 

to the many, can count on the help 
of relatively few. The latest demonstration 
of how things stand could scarcely be more 
timely. For it éonstitutes a stinging rebuke 
to a growing number of influential citizens 
who, in their disdain for what they call old 
myths and shibboleths, and in their eager- 
ness to think unthinkable thoughts, all too 
willingly ignore the simple truth. 

‘The crisis in southeast Asia also ought to 
remind Americans who their friends are in 
that increasingly perilous part of the world. 
In particular, ít should draw attention to 
the Republic of China, which, from its 
stronghold on Formosa (Taiwan), poses & 
mounting threat to the Communist war- 
lords in Peiping. With considerable US. fi- 
nancial aid, the government of Chiang Kal- 
shek has done a creditable job on Formosa. 
Economically speaking, the island, 


eraallssimo for over 2 years has been staging 
hit-and-run guerrilla raids against the main- 


ple the hope of liberation. Those who yearn 
for peace at any price have always sneered 
at unleashing Chiang, During the past few 
fateful days, however, this old U.S, ally has 
suddenly acquired new stature. 

Whatever else the latest war scare may 


Red 
government of Charles de Gaulle (which, by 
the way, pointedly withheld its support of 
the U.S. bombing of North Vietnam) also 


try follow suit. 

‘Washington to drop its longstanding hos- 
tility to Pelping’s admission to the peace- 
loving parliament of man. 

Put forward in the guise of facing facts, 
such proposals ignore the real state of affairs 
both in Communist China and on Taiwan. 
As to the former, it has fallen victim to the 
horrendous misrule of which only dedicated 
Marxists are capable. While apol like 
Barbara Ward wrote glowingly of its eco- 
nomic progress, the country year by year 
was slipping closer to disaster, ‘In early 1962, 
to judge by the hordes of refugees who sud- 
denly appeared to plead for succor in Hong 
Kong and Macao, it plunged over the brink, 
Mass starvation: 


Some have even urged 


help of the West, which, in an unholy al- 
lance of altruism 

again Sr masters of com- 
Seli the SEAN EATS perpetuate their 
Tule. 

The Chinese on Formosa have fared better. 
Despite the alleged corruption of the Kuom- 
lntang, whioh supposedly led to {ts over- 

on the mainland, it has somehow 
saa Taiwan 15 years of respectable govern- 
ment. Taipel has kept inflation within 
encouraged domestic savings and 

foreign investment; and, in 


striking con- 
trast to India, cultivated the island’s rich 
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agricultural resources. The result has been 
a steady increase in the standard of living. 
For the past decade, Taiwan's real per capita 
national income has risen by roughly 3.5 per- 
cent annually, an achievement which the 
State Department has acknowledged by an- 
nouncing the suspension, effective in mid- 
1965, of all economic assistance (military ald 
will continue). During the same period, 
illiteracy has dropped from over 40 percent to 
less than 25 percent, while the lifespan of 
newborn Formosans, for perhaps the first 
time in Chinese history, has climbed within 
hailing distance of that of the West. 

In contrast to the poverty and misery of 
the mainland, such steady economic prog- 
ress is impressive. It takes on added luster 
in the light of the massive military effort 
which the Chiang government, from the 
very beginning, has mounted. While the 
exact strength is classified, Taiwan can field 
an army of several hundred thousand men, 
one of the most powerful forces in Asia, Its 
will to fight, while still untested in major 

t, has been demonstrated time and 
again in small-scale actions, notably on 
the offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu, 
where Nationalist garrisons, from late August 
to early October of 1958, stood firm under 40 
days of uninterrupted shelling. 

‘Since then, with mounting aggressiveness, 
‘Taiwan's forces have carried the war to the 
enemy. From camo highly 
trained guerrilla bands stage forays 
against the mainland. Last fall, so Peiping’s 
own news agency admitted, nine groups of 
raiders penetrated five Chinese Provinces, In 
June a band of Nationalist commandos struck 
at Communist coastal installations on the 
tip of the Shantung Peninsula, well over 700 
miles north of Taiwan and only 200 miles 
from Kofea. While relatively few and far 
between, such raids, as the Reds well know, 
are exceedingly effective. 


76,000 to well over half a million. Above all, 
they sustain the burning hope that some- 
day, somehow, China again will be free. 

Here is a cause which commands 
legiance of all freemen. For whatever may 
happen next in southeast Asia, one thing is 
painfully clear: the enemy is Red China. As 
of last week the U.S. Navy, in no uncertain 
terms, served notice that North Vietnam 1s 
no longer off limits. It's high time Peiping 
got the word. 


Plan for Progress Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the serious problems faced by many of 
my constituents in Los Angeles is the 
limited employment opportunity avail- 
able to them. The people in my district 
share the desires and needs of many of 
their fellow Americans for productive 
and meaningful work, and I am person- 
ally and vitally interested in positive 
action programs to open more career 
doors to these citizens. 

One such program has been operating 
for some months in my district. I am 
Pleased to report on this effort in the 
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hope that others among my colleagues 
may be able to share in similar activities. 

‘The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is one of the original participants in the 
President's plan for progress. They 
have an admirable record of nondiscrim- 
inatory employment practices based 
Solely on individual merit. In coopera- 
tion with the people at Pacific Telephone 
we have created a continuing program 
to find and identify those in my district 
who can qualify for career opportunities 
with this company. Regular employ- 
ment interviewers from Pacific Tele- 
phone visit my Los Angeles office each 
week to interview job applicants re- 
cruited by my staff. I regard this mu- 
tual effort as an excellent example of 
teamwork between a large employer and 
my people to accomplish the objectives 
of helping Pacific Telephone in finding 
qualified employees, plus providing an 
avenue of job opportunity for those 
whom I am privileged to represent. 

I should further like to recognize Pa- 
cific Telephone for a long record of equal 
opportunity employment policies. A 
factual picture of their progress in this 
field is included in the June 1964 issue of 
their employee publication, Pacific Tele- 
phone magazine. This 


various minority group employees. 

Under unanimous consent I place this 
article dealing with “Plan for Progress 
Report,” in the Recorp. 

PLAN FOR PROGRESS REPORT 

(Two years ago, Pacific Telephone joined 
the late President Kennedy's plan on equal 
employment opportunity, Here is where we 
stand today: ) 

On June 22, 1962, our vibe president, B D. 
Maloney, and the then President 
Lyndon B. Johnson signed tne pian for proge 
Tess in Washington, D.O. We were 


plan for progress all about? 
Basically, it called for voluntary participation 
in a program directed at equal employment 
opportunity, regardless of race, creed, color 
or national origin. 

There is little point in going back over 
history, and repeating the words and re- 
counting the events that have echoed down 
the years since our country was started and 
following the Civil War. They did not 
match realities, at least not nearly often 
enough. So that, in 1962, 186 years after 
the Declaration of Independence, we as citi- 
zens still were asked to stand up and be 
counted on the basic rights of man, 

‘However much we may regret the past, we 
cannot change it. We can only take a clear 
look at the present, and go on from there, 
And in today’s world, the problem of racial 
discrimination and civil rights is serious 
and demands attention. It involves many 
races, but particularly the Negro. He cannot 
be ignored or brushed aside. It must be 
faced up to, sooner or later, by our Nation 
And by each one of us as individuals, 

Pacific Telephone sald when we yoluntarily 
signed the plan for progress that for a long 
time our stated company policy had been one 
of nondiscrimination in employment. We 
also said that we must make further progress 
as time went on. In the words of Mr. P. R. 
Kappel, chairman of the Board of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., “ 
good evidence, I think, that we can extend 
more opportunity, and do this with good 
spirit, if we will, as I am sure we must. So, 
I simply say here, let us get on with it. We 
have much more to do.” 
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Pacific Telephone has been sincerely work- 
ing toward the fullest expression of opportu- 
nity in our business for Negroes and other 
minority groups. We are looking for good 
people wherever they may be found. ‘The 
Abilities we need are not measured by racial 
origins or the color of a person's skin. 

What has happened in the 2 years since 
we signed the plan for progress? Haye we 
exercised every reasonable effort to see to it 
that we followed a policy of nondiscrimi- 
nation in employment and the opportunity 
for advancement? 

Here are some of the things we haye been 
and are doing: 

Discussing our objectives and Job oppor- 
tunities with Negro leaders, asking them to 
help us find more qualified Negroes to fill Job 
openings when they occur. 

‘Working with the California State employ- 
ment service, and with high schools, colleges 
and universities, emphasizing that we are 
always looking for good job applicants re- 
gardiess of race; creed, color, or national 
origin. 

Running employment advertising which 
stresses that we are an equal opportunity 
employer. 

Encouraging vocational training programs, 

Encouraging and supporting our many 
management people who are active in various 
State, county, and city committees and other 
organizations—such as NAACP and the 
Urban Lengue—dealing with civil rights, em- 
ployment, and educational planning. 

What about employment opportunities? 

Telephone service is a vital part of our 
everyday life and a key lifeline in our Na- 
tion's defense, ‘The work 1s demanding. We 
must have people with ability, with the ex- 
perience and potential to grow with the busi- 
ness and carry it along with them. This 
means that all the people we hire must have 
definite qualifications—skills, experience, or 
aptitude, health, and education. Our em~ 
ployment procedures are set up to determine 
these qualifications. And they apply to 
everyone we employ. 

As President Johnson put it recently, 
“merit and ability” should be the only real 
tests. ‘Thus, any Negro man or woman—or 
any individual from any minority group— 
who wishes to apply to us and who feels he 
or she has the qualifications that would fit 
‘one of the many jobs we need cone, is wel- 
come as an applicant. 

As a result of our continuous and inten- 
sive efforts, there are today nearly 2,500 Ne- 
groes employed by Pacific Telephone. 

In nonmanagement, they hold such posi- 
tions as installers, splicers, telephone opera- 
tors, and clerks. In management, Negroes 
hold such supervisory positions as group 
chief operators, employment  interylewers, 
office supervisors, accounting supervisors, 
chief equipment men, building foremen, In- 
stallution foremen, and service engineers. 

We also have nearly 3,000 employees who 
are members of what are sometimes also rê- 
ferred to as minority groups, Here, again, 
the men hold a variety of nonmanagement 
and management positions, and the women 
hold various supervisory, operating, and 
clerical Jobs, 

‘What about opportunities for further pro- 
motion? Our stated policy is perfectly clear, 
and it applies to every single employee we 
have: “Telephone people work their way up 
in the business on their merit, Whoever is 
the best candidate for promotion wil! get the 
Job, regardless of race, creed, or color,” 

Words and figures are interesting, But 
they haye no real meaning in the real world 
unless they relate to human beings and real 
situations. 

So behind the statistics He many things. 
‘The work these thousands of people do. 
Their genuine contribution to our service 
Job. ‘Their never-questioned place as mem- 
bers of the telephone team. The respect they 
hold as friends, fellow workers, and fellow 
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citizens. All this, we feel, reflects not an 
intention, not a declaration, but real progress. 

We can do still more. We can make still 
further progress toward the fullest expres- 
sion of opportunity. We recognize this and, 
in ways already outlined, are sincerely work- 
ing toward even more opportunity for Ne- 
groes and other minority groups. 

As a business, Pacific Telephone believes 
in the plan for progress and wants to do all 
it can to reasonably help bring about a solu- 
tion to racial problems. Our objective can 
again be stated very simply: “We are look- 
ing for good telephone employees, wherever 
they may be found.” 


The Memory of Nikola Petkov 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, Sep- 
tember 23 will mark the 17th anniversary 
of the murder of the Bulgarian national 
hero, Nikola Petkov, who courageously 
opposed Communist tyranny and fought 
Soviet domination of his nation, 

In commemoration of this anniversary, 
the Bulgarian National Committee, 
headed by Dr. George M. Dimitrov, has 
arranged a memorial meeting to be held 
on September 5 at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel in Washington, D.C., to be followed 
by a requiem mass on September 6 in 
the Russian Orthodox Church of St. 
Nikola in this city, 

I want to join with my colleagues in 
commending the Bulgarian National 
Committee for arranging this observ- 
ance, and in paying tribute to the un- 
flinching spirit and devotion to his na- 
tion and to the cause of freedom, of 
Nikola Petkov. 

His courage, his dedication to the prin- 
ciples of democracy, his love of freedom, 
provide an inspiring example to the 
People of Bulgaria and to freemen 
everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, for 17 years—since the 
execution of Nikola Petkov by the agents 
of the Communist conspiracy—the peo- 
ple of Bulgaria have lived under a re- 
gime imposed upon them by their neigh- 
bor to the east. 

‘The harshness of that regime, the or- 
deal of drabness and privation which it 
has visited upon Bulgaria, find no paral- 
lel in Eastern Europe, save perhaps in 
Albania. 

‘This was shown in the course of a 
series of hearings held recently before 
the Subcommittee on eee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aff 

‘The winds of RAEN and the tendency 
toward liberalization found in recent 
years in some of the other countries of 
Eastern Europe, apparently have not 
touched Bulgaria. 

Mr. Speaker, in commemorating the 
anniversary of Petkov's death, let us re- 
call the words of President John F. Ken- 
nedy, delivered in Frankfurt on June 25, 
1963. 

In addressing himself to the people of 
free Europe, he said: 
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‘Together we must work to strengthen the 
spirit of those Europeans who are now not 
free, to reestablish their old ties to freedom 
and the West, so that their desire for liberty, 
and their sense of nationhood, and their sense 
of belonging to the Western community will 
survive for future expression. 


He went on to say: 

All of us in the West must be faithful to 
our conviction that peace in Europe can 
never be complete until everywhere in Eu- 
Tope * * * men can choose, in peace and 
freedom, how their countries shall be 
governed, 

I preach no easy liberation and I make no 
empty promises, but my countrymen, since 
our country was founded, believe strongly 
In the proposition that all men shall be free 
and all free men shall have this right of 
choice. 


Mr. Speaker, this is our position, and 
our national goal. 


We are united in our determination to 
pursue it, 


NASA and USAF—A Space Age 
Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


Oy Texas 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
cornerstone of our national space pro- 
gram is and will continue to be the 
cooperative effort between the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and our armed services, particularly the 
US. Air Force. It is often overlooked 
that the technology of space is equally 
applicable both to our national security 
and to our peaceful expansion of knowl- 
edge in the world in which we live. 

The August 1964 issue of the Airman 
contains an article by Mr. James E. 
Webb, Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
which clearly describes the Honortanoi of 
this relationship: 

NASA axp USAP—A Space Aox PARTNERSHIP 
("In response to the will of Congress—and 

the dictates of commonsense—NASA and 

the Air Force are cooperating effectively in 
many ways which will benefit both agencies 
and which serve the best interests of the 

Nation.") 

(By James E. Webb, Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration) 
History will surely record that America’s 

most significant answer to Sputnik was the 

prompt passen of the Retionst Aeronautics 
and Space Act which President Eisenhower 

signed into law on July 29, 1958. 

In this act, Congress declared that the 
“general welfare and security" of the United 
States required adequate provision for a 
national space program. 

The act created the Natfonal Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) and gave 
this new civillan agency broad responsibility 
for meeting many of the space needs of the 
Nation, but also stated that the Defense 
Department should be responsible for, and 
direct, those space activities “peculiar to or 
primarily associated with the development 
of weapon systems, military operations, or 
the defense of the United States (including 
the research and development necessary to 
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make effective provision for the defense of 
the United States).” 

The Air Force has since been designated 
by the DOD as the service to implement the 
major portion of the military space effort. 
‘Thus NASA and the Air Force have becom 
the principal partners in carrying out the 
national space as recommended by 
the President and authorized and funded 

Congress, 

Eis bésinning, | Congress expected 
this to be a close and effective partnership. 
Congress wanted to assure maximum free- 
dom for both the civilian and military agen- 
cles in carrying out their assigned parts of 
the national space effort. Also, Congress 
wanted the broad space capabilities of the 
Nation to be built up as rapidly as possible, 
without unnecessary duplication of effort 
or waste of national resources, 

On this sixth anniversary of the passage 
of the Space Act and the creation of NASA, 
I am happy to report that during the past 
6 years there has been a steady strengthening 
of understanding, coordination, and mutual 
support between the Air Force and NASA. 

In response to the will of Congress—and 
the dictates of commonsense—NASA and 
the Air Force are cooperating effectively in 
many ways which benefit both agencies and 
which serve the best interests of the Nation. 

I welcome this opportunity to dicuss with 
readers of the Airman the general areas in 
which this cooperation has been most fruit- 
ful and to express NASA's appreciation for 
all that the Air Force has done to help us 
during these 6 years. 

I want to stress the very beneficial coopera- 
tion in implementing the national lounch 
vehicle ; the many supporting serv- 
ices which the Air Force supplies to NASA; 
‘the growing cross-use of facilities; the valu- 
able contribution made by Air Force officers 
assigned to NASA; the personal contacts 
and everyday working arrangements essen- 
tial to an effective partnership between the 
two agencies; the excellent cooperation in the 
Gemini program; and the potential value 
of the Apollo program to national defense, 

‘The rapid rate of progress in the NASA 
part of the national space program over the 
Past 6 years would have been impossible 
without the launch vehicles and related 
technology derived from Air Force missile 
programs, 

VERSATILE LAUNCH VEHICLES 


NASA has relied heavily on the Thor, 
Atlas, Agena, and Titan II rockets de- 
veloped by the Air Force and will continue 
to use them extensively throughout much 
of this decade. 

I wish to emphasize also that with these 
rockets we got much more than hardware, 
We obtained the advantage of the experi- 
ence and competence and good will of the 
Alr Force personnel who helped us procure 
and use these rockets and who have worked 
with us closely in further perfecting them. 

A well-known example of mutually bene- 
ficial NASA~Air Force cooperation in the past 
has been the use of the Atlas rocket to 
launch four successful flights of Mercury 
astronauts in earth orbit. 

Now the more powerful and ever-ready 
‘Titan I rocket of the Air Force is being 
used to launch NASA's two-man Gemini 
spacecraft. This spacecraft, in turn, will be 
an important element of the Air Force Man- 
ned Orbiting Laboratory system to be 
launched in 1967 or 1968 by the Titan IIT. 

The Atlas-Agena combination devel- 
oped by the Air Force is being used by NASA 
to send unmanned Ranger spacecraft to the 
moon and unmanned Mariner spacecraft to 
the vicinity of Venus and Mars, 

‘This same combination will also be used 
to launch the Agena upper stage—with 
much of its fuel unexpended—as a target 
satellite for the Gemini astronauts to ren- 
dezvous with, 
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The multiple restart capability of the 
Agena rocket and its highly accurate guid- 
‘ance mechanisms will make it an excellent 
‘target for rendezvous maneuvers. 

‘The Atlas-Centaur combination in which 
the Air Force and NASA pioneered the 
first successful use of liquid hydrogen as a 
space rocket fuel, can send more than a ton 
of payload to the moon and 1,300 pounds to 
Mars or Venus, Its first major assignment 
will be to soft-land the unmanned Sur- 
veyor spacecraft on the moon to help lo- 
cate the best landing sites for the Apollo 
astronauts. 

‘The Air Force Thor and the NASA Delta 
upper stage have proved to be a most reliable 
and useful combination. Up to May 1 of this 
year, the Thor-Delta had orbited 22 NASA 
scientific, weather, and communication satel- 
lites, with only 2 launch vehicle failures (on 
the ist and 24th launches). 

Delta's achievements include Syncoms I 
and II, the first satellites eyer placed in syn- 
chronous “hovering” orbit some 22,300 miles 
above the earth, NASA has many additional 
missions scheduled for Thor-Delta, 

THE NATIONAL LAUNCH VEHICLE PROGRAM 


NASA and the Department of Defense have 
gone far beyond ‘the initial cooperation in~ 
volving NASA use of launch vehicles derived 
from military programs. Now we are coop- 
erating closely to assure that all the present 
and future launch vehicle necds of the 
United States are met as economically as pos- 
sible. 

‘To design, build, and test a space launch 
vehicle of a new type is extremely costly in 
terms of time, money, and technical man- 
power. ‘Thus it is of great importance that all 
U.S. development programs for launch vehi- 
cles be carefully coordinated. 

Furthermore, if we do not have too many 
different types of launch vehicles, we can 
concentrate on improving the reliability and 
performance of our best ones and on reduc- 
ing thelr cost, 

This is why a national launch vehicle 
Program has been established by agreement 
of NASA and DOD to provide the rocket en- 
gines and launch vehicles for both civitan 
and military space activities, 

Under this agreement, the Air Force is re- 
ponsible for the Thor and Atlas boosters; 
the Agena upper stage rocket; and the com- 
plete Titan II and Titan III space launch 
vehicles. 

NASA is responsible for the small, solid- 
fueled Scout rocket (which is convenient and 
economical for orbital payloads up to 240 
pounds); the Delta and Centaur upper stage 
rockets; and the complete Saturn I, Saturn 
1-B, and Saturn V launch vehicles. 

The launch vehicle agreement between 
NASA and DOD also provides that no new 
launch vehicle will be developed without 
the concurrence of both agencies, NASA's 
Saturn V and the Air Force Titan III have 
each received this joint concurrence, 

OPERATIONS SUPPORT 


NASA continues to look to the Air Force 
for many essential services in support of its 
operations. Here are some examples: 
‘Most major NASA launchings take place 
over the Air Force Eastern Test Range. The 
Air Force, as executive agent for operating 
the range, provides range clearance and 
safety, electric interference monitoring, 
tracking to the point where the spacecraft 
enters orbit, and many other related services. 
In some NASA programs, the Air Force has 
the responsibility for the actual launch. 
‘This was the case in the Mercury program, 
and will also be true in the Gemin! program. 
The 6555th Aerospace Test Wing located 
at Patrick Air Force Base, Fla., had responsi- 
bility for final installation, prelaunch check- 
outs, and actual launch of the Atlas rocket in 
the Mercury program. The complete success 
of the four Atlas launchings of manned 
orbital fights is eloquent testimony on the 
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competence and devotion to duty of this 
unit. 

The Air Force and the Navy have a most 
important role to play in helping to recover 
astronauts upon completion of thelr space 
fights, especially if something goes wrong 
and a landing is made in a remote or Inac- 
cessible area of the globe. 

In the final Mercury flight, for example, 68 
contingency recovery aircraft and pararescue 
Personnel were located at 28 staging bases 
around the world and alerted to go into ac- 
tion if necessary. None of them were needed, 
thanks in large measure to the skill and cool- 
headed performance of Alr Force Maj. L. 
Gordon Cooper, who brought his capsule in 
for a bull's-eye landing under manual con- 
trol, after an electrical failure had eliminated 
his autopilot and the attitude indicators. 

Recovery operations in earth orbital flights 
are relatively simple when the spacecraft fly 
along predetermined paths. Later in the 
decade, when spacecraft change their orbital 
Plane in rendezvous maneuvers, or when 
they reenter the earth's atmosphere on tra- 
Jectory from the moon, astronaut recovery 
may be more difficult, But I am certain the 
Air Force and Navy will be well prepared to 
assist in such missions, 

Arrangements have also been made for the 
Air Force to retrieve in mid-air the capsules 
which will be ejected from NASA satellites 
carrying biological experiments, This is a 
technique developed by the Air Force with 
great success in the Discoverer series of satel- 

‘The Air Force and the Navy also perform 
valuable inspection and auditing services for 
NASA in aerospace contractor plants, 

SPACE MEDICINE 


Quite naturally, NASA has drawn heavily 
on the experience and knowledge of military 
specialist in space medicine and bioastro- 
nautics; and NASA and Alr Force repre- 
sentatives are working closely together to 
solve the difficult problems connected with 
the long flights of our astronauts in the near 
future. 

NASA has made valuable uso of facilities 
and experienced personnel at research centers 
such as the Air Force School of Aerospace 
Medicine at Brooks AFB; Tex; the Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine at Pensacola, 
Fla; the Aviation Medical Acceleration. 
Laboratory at Johnsville, Pa.: and the Army 
Quartermaster Institute at Chicago, Tl, 

CROS5-USE OF PACTLITTES 

NASA and the DOD are constantly on the 
lookout for ways in which cross-use of fa- 
cliities can avoid costly duplication. I have 
Just cited one good example—in space medi- 
cine, Here are a few more: 

NASA has constructed stands at Edwards 
AFB, Calif., for testing the giant F-1 rocket 
engine used in the Saturn V. Smaller NASA 
rocket engines are tested in Air Force vacuum 
facilities at the Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center at Tullahoma, Tenn, Liquid 
hydrogen for the RL-10 engines used in the 
Centaur and the second stage of the Saturn— 
is produced at a plant in West Palm Beach, 
owned by the Air Force. 

‘As time goes on, NASA will also have valu- 
able and unique facilities of great use to the 
Air Force, 


ASTRONAUTS 

The NASA astronauts are an important 
link between the civilian space effort and 
military services. 

‘Three of the seven original Mercury astro- 
nauts were Air Force officers, And, of the 
29 astronauts now in training for Gemini and 
Apollo flights, 13 are active duty Air Force 
officers and 2 are former Air Force officers, 
‘These include the three who took part in the 
Mercury program. 

Maj. Virgil I. Grisson, of the Air Force, and 
Lt. Comdr. John W. Young, of the Navy, have 
been chosen to make the first manned 
Gemini flight later this year. 
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It is essential for the success of the na- 
tional space program that NASA be able to 
draw on the Air Force and other services for 
highly qualified astronaut candidates. It is 
equally important that the Air Force, in turn, 
gets full benefit of the space flight experi- 
ence the astronauts gain during NASA mis- 
sions. 

MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 

‘The Air Force also gives valuable support 
to the civilian part of the national space 
program by supplying officers who can fill 
important technical and managerial posi- 
tions on the NASA staff, 

‘More than 100 Air Force officers and en- 
listed men on active duty are currently as- 
signed to positions of responsibility with 
NASA. Ordinarily, they serve 2 to 4 years 
-with NASA and then are reassigned within 
the Air Force. 

‘This enables NASA to benefit from the op- 
erational experience gained by Alr Force of- 
cers in the rapid build-up of American mis- 
sile strength and related technology. It also 
gives Air Force officers the opportunity to 
Participate directly in the management of 
the Nation's pioneer manned space flight 
programs and to obtain firsthand experience 
in manned space flight operations. 

This direct participation of Alr Force per- 
sonnel in NASA programs does much to cre- 
ate a climate of mutual understanding. It 
facilitates the exchange of ideas and pro- 
motes sound long-range planning of the na- 
tional space program. 

In this connection, I would like to men- 
tion that Maj. Gen. Samuel C. Phillips, form- 
erly director of the Minuteman program for 
the Air Force, is now the deputy director of 
the Apollo program in NASA's Office of 
‘Manned Space Flight. In this position Ge: 
eral Phillips has a key role in this Nation's 
most important manned space flight effort in 
the present decade. 

‘Maj. Gen. Don R. Ostrander, now com- 
mander, Office of Aerospace Research, USAF, 
served for 2 years with NASA as director of 
the Office of Launch Vehicle Programs. 


IMPROVED LIAISON 
cooperation between NASA 


‘This Air Forve office is headed by Maj. Gen. 
OJ. Ritiana, Deputy Commander for Space 
of the Alr Force Systems Command. Gen- 
Ritland also has an ofice at Andrews 


Air Force which I mentioned earlier. 
NASA has also established the office of 


‘This office is the focal point in NASA for the 
handling of affairs with the DOD and the 
military services, and for matters pertaining 
to the NASA-DOD Boards. 

Secretary McNamara and I have worked 
closely together on a personal basis and as 
members of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council, which recommends major 
space policies to the President. 

The Aeronautics and Astronautics Co- 
ordinating Board has been revitalized as the 
principal forum for regular contacts between 
the decisionmaking officials of NASA and 
DOD. The Board mects every 4 to 6 weeks, 
and {ts six panels meet more often. 

GEMINI PROGRAM PLANNING BOARD 

A second coordinating group that has been 
very successful is the Gemini Program 
Planning Board, which Secretary McNamara 
and I set up nearly 2 years ago. Its purpose 
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is to assure that the Gemini program meets 
Air Force needs as well as NASA needs with 
as little duplication of effort as possible. 

‘The GPPB has two cochairmen, Dr. Robert 
Seamans, the Associate Administrator of 
NASA, and Dr. Brockway McMillan, Under 
Secretary of the Air Force. Board members 
are Gen. Bernard A. Shriever, commander, 
Air Force Systems Command; Dr. Albert Hall, 
Deputy Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering for Space; Adm. W. Fred Boone, 
Deputy Associate Administrator of NASA for 
Defense Affairs; and Dr. George Mueller, 
NASA Associate Administrator for Manned 
‘Space Flight. 

‘Through arrangements worked out by the 
GPPB, Air Force experiments will be carried 
out on Gemini flights and Air Force per- 
sonnel will participate in Gemini preflight 
checkout, launch operations, and flight 
operations, An Air Force field office has been 
established at NASA's Manned Space Flight 
Center at Houston to manage Air Force par- 
ticipation in the Gemini program. 

DOD experiments to be performed on early 
Gemini flights include visual observation of 
objects on earth and in space and auton- 
omous navigation exercises conducted by 
the astronauts to see how well they can plot 
their position in space without help from 
ground stations. 

NASA experiments on early Gemini flights 
will provide design information for later 
Gemini flights and also for Apollo and more 
advanced manned missions. Gemini astro- 
nauts will also practice leaving their space- 
craft and moving about near them in space, 
thus becoming living earth satellites. 

APOLLO'S POTENTIAL 

Certainly a major reason for the growing 
cooperation between NASA and the Air Force 
in recent years has been the increased aware- 
ness that the NASA programs to develop 
broad national capabilities in manned space 
flight in this decade—the Gemini and Apollo 
programs—are of great value in determining 
the potential of space to national defense and 
development of the essential requirements for 
successful space utilization. 

‘The near-earth orbital flights and rendez- 
yous maneuvers currently planned for 
Gemini and Apollo will give the United States 
some 2,000 hours of spacecraft operation and 
5,000 hours of space-fiight experience for 
men before any flights to the moon are 
‘undertaken by our astronauts. 

The Gemini program will provide the 
operating experience, the the 
‘tests of equipment, and the long duration 
stays in space that must precede the MOL 
program. 

‘The Apollo program will provide the more 
advanced spacecraft and the much 
boosters essential for development of 
space stations in earth orbit should these be 
decided upon. The Saturn V, for example, 
can put 240,000 pounds into earth orbit, And 
we are studying the possibility of using 
a modified Apollo spacecraft for orbital mis- 
sions lasting 120 days or as part of an orbital 
research laboratory, 

At a time when possible military missions 
for manned spacecraft have not yet been 
clearly defined, the NASA Gemini and Apollo 

and the Air Force MOL program 
are developing American manned space flight 
technology and operating experience at a 
rapid rate. 

‘We believe that the progress called for in 
the Gemini, Apollo, and MOL will enable us 
to demonstrate clear superiority over the 
Soviet Union in manned space flight capa- 
bilities during this decade. 

Our accomplishments in these three pro- 
grams will prepare us much better for what- 
ever further steps may be necessary to meet 
our national defense needs in space. 

The Gemini and Apollo programs have 
filled an important need. They have pro- 
vided clear objectives and schedules and 
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funding to maintain American progress in 
space technology at a high rate. 

‘The fact that the Apollo program is geared 
to accomplishment of a lunar landing in 
this decade should not obscure the much 
more important truth that Apollo is a 
logical and orderly step forward in basic 
space technology. Selecting the moon as 
the target for manned space flight in this 
decade has not hindered, but has accel- 
erated, our broad technological advance. 

RESEARCH POR THE FUTURE 


Apollo is our most advanced program in 
manned space flight at the present time, but 
bebe ly no one considers it the end of the 

e. 

Already NASA and the Department of De- 
fense are deeply engaged in working together 
to determine what our next major programs 
in the field of manned space flight should be. 

To support this study and planning, 
NASA and the Air Force have a number of 
experimental projects which are being car- 
ried out jointly or which are of great mutual 
interest even if only one agency is actually 
responsible, 

Good examples are the Air Force ASSET 
project and NASA's M-2 project for testing 
reentry vehicles of various shapes and struc- 
tures. And the joint work already done by 
the Air Force, Navy, and NASA on the X-15 
project has produced some of the brightest 
pages in the history of aerospace research. 

Other areas of keen mutusl interest and 
study involve large solid rocket motors, large 
space stations, an upper-stage nuclear rocket, 
nuclear generators of electric power for use 
aboard spacecraft, reusable booster rockets, 
a true aerospace plane, and other projects 
ranging through the entire spectrum of 
technological pioneering required if space is 
to be free, peaceful, and of maximum bene- 
fit to the human race. 


Hitler’s Invasion of Poland—September 
1, 1939—25th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Sep- 
tember 1 of this year marks the 25th 
anniversary of Hitler’s undeclared war 
‘and unheralded attack of Poland. It 
was a treacherous move, rare even in 
the violent history of modern times, 
which ushered in a tragic period in 
Poland's history, in the history of Eu- 
rope, and of the whole world, The evil 
forces let loose on orders by a maniac, 
obsessed with the idea of Germanic race 
superiority and blindly following his 
purely personal instincts, were meant 
to create a new German empire under 
his personal leadership, and which were 
to shape the history of Europe and man- 
kind for the next thousand years, The 
attainment of this madman's dream 
meant the conquest, the subjugation, 
and the enslavement of all peoples 
neighboring Germany. 

Unhappily the valiant Poles, who had 
the courage not to be browbeaten and 
cowed by their cruel and more powerful 
foes, were the first victims of Nazi mili- 
tary aggression. Dauntless and defiant, 
and though outnumbered and out- 
maneuvered and finally overpowered by 
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the sheer weight of brute force, gallant 
Poles fought valiantly against their 
ruthless foes. Even when their home- 
land was overrun by the invaders and 
then partitioned between Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia, they continued their 
fight with all the means at their disposal 
throughout the war, never doubting the 
righteousness of their cause and its ulti- 
mate triumph. 

Even before the outbreak of Hitler's 
undeclared war on Poland there was no 
doubt in the minds of the people of this 
great Republic, nor in the minds of 
those guiding the destinies of this 
country. We had shown our whole- 
hearted sympathy for the Polish people 
and had more or less committed our- 
selves to help them, morally at least, in 
every way possible. Unfortunately, we 
were unable to do much for them dur- 
ing the war, but we did all in our power 
to secure for the Poles the best possible 
terms under which a new Poland was 
recreated after the war, and since then 
we have shown a deep concern with the 
fate of Poland. Though robbed of a 
part of their historic homeland by the 
Soviet Union, they were partly compen- 
sated for these losses in the West, and 
under the circumstances Poles have 
made the very best of an unfortunate 
territorial bargain. In this we had no 
voice and nothing to do; we simply were 
unable to help them. But since the end 
of the last war, especially during the last 
few years the Government of this coun- 
try has given unstinted moral support 
to the Poles and has given immense ma- 
terial aid, both in kind and in cash. 

On the observance of this 25th anni- 
versary, I am happy to say that we are 
glad to be of help to these deserving 
Poles, as we are always prepared to do so. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
text of a recent statement issued by the 
Council of the Polish Societies and Clubs 
in the State of Delaware, and the Dela- 
ware Division of the Polish American 
Congress. 

‘The statement follows: 

‘Tix 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF ATTACK ON POLAND 

‘Twenty-five years ago, September 1, 1939, 
Hitler sent his Nazi legions storming into 
Poland, thereby precipitating the greatest 
holocaust in the history of mankind. Out- 
numbered, lacking modern equipment, 
stabbed in the back by Stalin, the Polish 
people fought with their traditional bravery 
until crushed by the weight of superior 
forces. Despite the surprise attack, Poland 
resisted 35 days. France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land assisted by the British expeditionary 
corps and with a 9-month mobilization, gave 
up the fight after 38 days. 

While the Polish people fought valiantly 
against the Nazi aggressors, Soviet Russia on 
September 17, 1939, sent its troops to Poland 
under the guise of liberators. Poland, the 
“Knight among nations” fell victim. Both 
aggressors divided the country between them, 
hoping to erase Poland off the map òf the 
world. 

Hundreds of thousands of Poles fought for 
the United Nations cause, on land, at sea, 
and in the air, Polish troops distinguished 
themselves in campaigns in France, Italy, in 
Germany. They stormed the difficult 
heights of Monte Casino. The end of World 
War II brought freedom to the Allied Coun- 
tries—but Poland, the first to fight the ag- 
gressor, the first to stop the German blitz- 
kreig, fell victim to appeasement and was 
betrayed at Yalta by her friends and allies. 
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Ruled by the Moscow-sponsored Warsaw 
Puppet regime—the people of Poland have 
Bot forgotten September of 1999 -thp irt and 
the 17th day—and hope and pray thai 
fate which befell the Nazi aggressors wilt 
soon become the lot of the Communist ag- 
gressors, and Poland will once again be free 
and independent, 


The TVA—An Address by the Honorable 
Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr, Speaker, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
Mr. Paul Rand Dixon, recently delivered 
an eloquent and outstanding address be- 
fore the members of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Chamber of Commerce at Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., in the district I have the 
honor to represent in the Congress. 

Chairman Dixon gives an interesting 
description of events leading up to the 
formation of the TVA. He describes the 
battles that have been fought and the 
struggles that have been waged for con- 
trol of the Tennessee River throughout 
history, and points to the achievements 
of the TVA through its unified system 
of major dams along the 650-mile link 
of the important, navigable Tennessee 
River—significantly indicating naviga- 
tion, flood control, electric power pro- 
duction and other benefits to the people 
which this well-known Government 
agency has meant and means in the con- 
servation of our natural resources in the 
public interest. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Chairman Dixon's address in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

TVA AND THE SPIRIT oy THe VALLEY 

We meot today here in what is affection- 
ately known as “the Valley,” on what Bruce 
Catton called “this hallowed ground,” for 
here tho Battle of Stones River occurred. 
And in case there is a stranger here, the 
Valley of the Tennessee includes practically 
all of Tennessee and parts of six other 
States. On December 31, 1862, Gen. Braxton 
Bragg, CSA, had occupied Murfreesboro with 
38,000 Confederates, Astride the river, Just 

. Wiliam 


Murfreesboro, Bragg moved out of the city 
northwestward and took a strong position, 
also astride the river. The battle opened 
with a charge the morning of the 31st of De- 
cember, by General Hardee of com- 
manding Bragg's left, General Hardee 
from the Widow Smith's house 
against the Union right flank. The fighting 
was so fierce that in the first few minutes 
one northern brigade suffered 500 casualties. 
Within an hour, Hardee turned Rosecrans’ 
right flank in the first day's fighting. Rose- 
crans was pressed back in an almost l- 
shaped crescent around his headquarters, his 
right crumpled back on his center. B 
thought he had won and wired New Year's 
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Eve greetings to Richmond the night of the 
Bist. 

‘However, instead of returning to Nashville, 
Rosecrans reformed and preparations con- 
tinued January 1; and on January 2, Gen. 
Jobn ©. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, who had 
recently resigned as Vice President of the 
United States to become a major general in 
the Confederate Army, charged Rosecrans’ 
left in a fierce attempt to carry the field. 
‘This was unsuccessful inasmuch as rein- 
forcements had arrived from Nashville. The 
extent of General Breckinridges effort can 
be judged by the fact that he lost 1,800 men. 
in this charge on the last day of battle. 
General Rosecrans was assisted by Gen, 
George Thomas, later to be known as the 
“Rock of Chickamauga,” Gen. Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, the father of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and Gen. Phil Sheridan, who was in 
command of a brigade on the turned right. 
Casualties of this 3-day battle were 13,000 
Union troops and 12,000 Confederates. No- 
body really won although Bragg, as usual 
overly cautious, withdrew 36 miles toward 
Chattanooga and Rosecrans moved into the 
city of Murfreesboro. 

Strangely enough, both commanders had 
had the same plan of battle, to attack his 
opponent's right flank, The advantage was 
therefore with the first to attack, Bragg was 
never one to press his advantage and here 
at Stones River, as 814 months later at Chick- 
amauga, lost his chance to destroy Rosecrans’ 
Army of the Cumberland. This battle was of 
great Importance, though, as it caused Bragg 
to retreat toward Chattanooga and was ti 
beginning of the movement that cut the 
Confederacy in half. 

One hundred and one and a half years 
after the Battle of Stones River before Mur- 
freesboro, here in this historic part of Ten- 
nessee, we gather to celebrate the strength 
and glory of the modern Tennessee Valley. 
‘This inciudes all of Tennessee and parts of 
six other States: Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. In so doing, we are mindful of the 
time Murfreesboro was the capital of Ten- 
nessee and in fancy’s eye can see Andrew 
Jackson and Jimmy Polk and Judge Overton 
and General Coffee busy at their political 
maneuvers which gave Tennessee two of her 
three Presidents of the United States and a 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, not to mention numerous Cabinet 
members and other positions of prominence, 

We can almost feel the presence of Gen. 
Braxton Bragg and the Army of the Tennes- 
seo and Arkansas’ Confederate hero, 
Gen, Pat Cleburne, who rode to his death 
barefooted at the Battle of Pranklin, No- 
vember 30, 1864, 2 years after the battle here, 
having given his boots to a subordinate just 
before leading his last charge. Episcopal 
Bishop Leonidas Polk rides these hills and 
crosses this river once more as a Meutenant 
general, CSA, accompanied by the great John 
©, Breckinridge, of Kentucky, and the re- 
doubtable Gen. William J. Hardee of Geor- 
gia, and Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, of Ken- 
tucky, and Gen. Joe Wheeler, of Alabama, at 
the head of his cavalry, 

We think of the long and illustrious list 
of Tennessee Confederate generals who were 
present here December 31, 1862: General 
Cheatham, Gen. Alex Stewart, General Mc- 
Cown, General Maney, General Donelson, 
General Pillow, and General Rains, who was 
killed in the first day of battle leading the 
Second Brigade of McCown's division, Gen- 
eral Strahl, who was to die later in the Battle 
of Franklin with the immortal son of Arkan- 
sas, Cleburne, and four other Confederate 
brigadiers. General Roger W. Hanson, of 
Kentucky, also gave his life here in the first 
day's ‘charge. 

We like to think of colorful Lt. Gen. 


throughout the war with a gallant band who 
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devised and executed the modern pincer 
movement nearly a hundred years before the 
German Field Marshal Rommel and his 
vaunted Afrika Corps were clever enough to 
copy this most successful tactic of “Old 
Bedford” and his hard-riding, hard-fight- 
ing ‘Tennesseans who liked to “get thar Tust- 
est with the mostest,” and generally did. 

I love Tennessee, my native State. This 
great State that sent so many men to the 
‘Mexican War when Polk was President that 
ever since it has been called the Volunteer 
State. I am intensely proud of her record 
and the lives and deeds of her great men. 
Iam always moved deeply when I return here 
by the physical beauty of this terrain from 
the Great Smoky Mountains in east Ten- 
nessee to the rolling hills and blue grass 
of what John Trotwood Moore called “the 
dimple of the universe—the middle basin of 
Tennessee” across the Cumberland and the 
Tennessee into the flat cotton lands of west 
‘Tennessee and the shores of the wide Mis- 
sissipp!. Tennessee is truly what Senator 
Edward Ward Carmack called “a land of 
legend, a land of song and story, a land of 
hallowed and heroic memories.” The Ten- 
nessee Valley threads through the three 
Grand divisions, tying them all together, 

I particularly love the valley. It stands 
for everything modern Tennessee and the 
modern South should be. The great acts of 
President Woodrow Wilson and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, plus the pioneer spirit 
of the valley have made the TVA the great 
project that it is and thereby rejuvenation of 
Beven States representing the heart of the 
Old South has been made possible. Thank 
God for the spirit of the valley. 

It is of more than casual significance that 
the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, Ala., was 
built by the Congress on recommendation of 
President Wilson, a native Virginian. Pur- 
suant to section 124 of the National Defense 
Act of 1916, the original purpose was to 
operate a dam in the interest of national 
defense for the development of chemicals 
and fertilizers. Wilson Dam wasn't finished 
‘until 1926, long after World War I was over. 
But the dam and appurtenances stood idle 
until 1933. 

In the heart of the great depression, on 
the recommendation of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the Congress of the United 
States passed a statute creating a corpora- 
tion called the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and directed said corporation to take over 
custody of the Wilson Dam, a 60,000-kilowatt 
steamplant at Hales Bar, and the nitrate 
plants at Muscle Shoals, Ala, In addition, 
the 1983 act gave the corporation power to 
develop the Tennessee River for navigation, 
flood control, and production of electric 
power; to conduct chemical engineering re- 
‘search and improve fertilizers for agriculture; 
and to help conserve our natural resources, 
aid in regional development, and cooperate 
‘with State and local governments and other 
agencies for the general welfare, This act 
wae about as broad as Congress could make 

From many quarters throughout the 
United States arose cries of protest. First 
of all, those in opposition said this was so- 
csalism, for the act would place the Federal 
Government in competition with private 
power companies already in the area. Sec- 
ond, the operations of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority would not be subject to taxation, 
making it possible for them to sell electricity 
and other products below the market price 
set by the taxpaying competitors. Third, it 
would deprive local governments, municipal- 
ities, counties, and States of tax money. 
Fourth, it was unfair and unjust to make 
the taxpayers of the whole country furnish 
tax money to a localized area like the Ten- 
nessee Valley, which at best, affected only 
seven States, Fifth, as to private power com- 
panies already operating in the area, it was 
confiscatory. 
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‘These attacks and others culminated in 
1936 in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Ashwander v. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. This was not a 
‘unanimous opinion. Mr. Justice McReynolds 
of Tennessee filed a ringing and impassioned 
dissent. And, to tell the truth, the majority 
opinion was so narrow, confining itself to the 
Government's right to operate the dam and 
plants for the national defense and to im- 
prove the navigation of the river only, that 
the proponents of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority were apprehensive about carrying 
out the other broad purposes of the 1933 act. 
However, Ashtoander v. the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, 207 U.S. 288 reh. den. 297 US. 
728, as narrow a holding as it Is, has been 
the only test of the validity of the TVA Act 
to reach the Supreme Court. 

In 1938 Tennessee Electric Power Co. v. 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 306 US. 118, 
reached the Supreme Court. This was a bill 
in equity brought by some 14 private power 
companies, seeking to enjoin the TVA from 
generating and selling electric power created 
pursuant to the TVA Act and the Authority's 
plan of construction and operation, All of 
the constitutional questions involving the 
TVA Act were raised in this suit, but the 
Supreme Court held that the private power 
companies had no standing in court to raise 
the questions and, therefore, dismissed the 
pill without ruling on the questions, To 
quote 43 American Jurisprudence, section 
237.19: “thus, while the constituttonality of 
the whole Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
and the Authority's physical plant and pro- 
cedure for the creation and sale of electric 
energy has never been expressly upheld, it 
would appear that In view of the two cases 
mentioned above. it is at least very difficult 
to find grounds for further questioning the 
‘constitutionality.” 

‘Today, 31 years later, the record of achieve- 
ments of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
constitutes the best possible defense of the 
far-seeing action taken by President Roose- 
velt and the Congress of the United States 
in 1933. 

‘The following statistics are taken from the 
Annual Report of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 1963, covering 30 years of operation: 

“Today it is 650 miles of 9-foot navigable 
channel from Knoxville, Tenn., to Paducah, 
Ky. where the Tennessee River flows into 
the Ohio. This channel is plied by towboats 
and serving the commerce of 20 
States and having 12 million acre-feet of 
storage available to reduce flood damage in 
the Tennessee, Lower Ohio, and Lower Mis- 
sissipp! Basins. In 1963 TVA placed in oper- 
ation the 21st dam it has constructed—Mel- 
ton Hill on the Clinch River. It provides 
an additional 40 miles of navigable channel, 
reaching Oak Ridge and Clinton, Tenn. 
The 21 dams built by TVA, coupled with 
Previously existing dams, make up a unified 
system of 32 major dams which controls the 
streamflow of the Tennessee and its tribu- 
taries for promoting navigation, controlling 
floods in the Tennessee and Lower Mississippi 
Basins and, consistent with these a 
generating the maximum amount of hydro- 
electric power. In addition to these major 
purposes, the system provides many other 
benefits, including recreation opportunities, 
fish and wildlife propagation and improved 
water supplies for cities and industry.” The 
Tennessee waterway saves shippers about $25 
milion a year. 

In 1933 governing low-water depths “range 
from 4 feet in the lower level to 1 foot in the 
‘upper reaches.” It is estimated that by the 
end of the calendar year 1962 the TVA had 
saved shippers $260 million and cumulative 
flood averted reached an estimated 
$311 million. TVA is credited with increas- 
ing the property values in the Lower Missis- 
sippi Basin $150 million because of the free- 
dom from the danger of flood damage. 

‘More than 80 public parks “operated by 
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States, municipalities, and counties have 
been established on the waterway, along with 
many private enterprise recreational develop- 
ments.” 

‘Average annual home use of electricity in 
the TVA region exceeded 10,000 kilowatt- 
hours per customer in the fiscal year 1963, & 
dramatic contrast with 600 kilowatt-hours 
per customer in 1933. ‘The average cost was 
less than 1 cent per kilowatt-hour, compared 
with 6 cents in 1933. The current national 
average is 2.4 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

TVA’s power is distributed to its 1,500,000 
customers today by 157 locally owned and 
managed distribution systems buying power 
wholesale from TVA. In 1983 only 3 percent 
of the farms in the valley had electricity; to- 
day all have electricity. 

“By 1933 erosion and soll exhaustion were 
particularly severe in the Tennessee Valley 
and the Southeast generally, where row 
cropping on hills and slopes as well as level 
land, had long been the rule.” ‘The TVA not 
only instructed farmers in better methods of 
planting. such as contour plowing, but de- 
veloped new and cheaper fertilizers by re- 
search and waterpower until today the av- 
erage yield per acre has increased more than 
78 percent and encouraged stock farming has 
produced crops the value of which has in- 
creased 558 percent. And although the num- 
ber of milk cows declined by 21 percent, pro- 
duction and sales were up 209 percent owing 
to better feed and better methods of 
dairying. 

‘Thirty years ago the forests which cover 
half the valley were depleted by indiscrim!- 
nate cutting, lack of protection against fire 
and poor management. Timber was actually 
being cut or destroyed faster than it grew, 
‘This, of course, had it continued, would have 
resulted not only in the lack of forests for 
timber but would have been a horrible flood 
hazard, let the topsoil wash away through- 
out the valley and depleted the water reser- 
voirs, “Forests now cover 15.2 million 
acres, a million-ncre increase since 1933. 
Fire protection has been extended to 97 per- 
cent of the forest lands and has improved in 
quality. Over 800,000 acres of eroded and 
idle land have been reforested. Through 
June 30, 1963, TVA had provided more than 
570 million seedlings for reforestation. To- 
day forest industries turn out products 
valued at more than $500 milion annually, 
Over 1,000 industries depend on the valley 
forests for raw materials, employing 50,000 


persons. 

“TVA is the wholesale power supplier for 
the region. Distribution of electricity is in 
the hands of 157 local systems, all but 2 
of them munictpally or cooperatively owned. 
Distribution of electricity is by these local 
systems—104 municipalities, 51 cooperatives 
and 2 small privately owned companies.” 

As of March 1, 1963, TVA's power produc- 
ing system had an installed capacity of 12,- 
031,060 kilowatts. This includes 15 hydro- 
electric plants in the Tennessee Valley owned 
by the Aluminum Co. of America, having à 
total installed capacity of 425,960 kilowatts. 
TVA directs water releases from these Alcoa 
dams. It also includes power from three 
U.S. Corps of Engineer dams in the Cumber- 
land Valley. TVA operates seven large steam: 
plants, several smaller ones, and has two ma- 
Jor plants under construction, 

For many years most of the electricity was 
produced by hydroelectric plants in the TVA, 
but recently this has changed and in 1963 of 
the total, 8,724,000 kilowatts was produced by 
steam electric plants and only 3,987,215 kilo- 
watts in hydroelectric plants. One of the 
reasons for this change and for building more 
steamplants has been the demands of the 
Atomic Energy Commission at Oak Ridge, 
They require steam generated electricity. 
Now the steamplants provide 73 percent of 
the total power supply. 

The steam plants burned about 21,1 mil- 
lion tons of coal in 1963 at a cost of $4.40 per 
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ton.. This makes the TVA the largest pur- 
chaser of coal in the world. What this means 
to the Appalachian region cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Contrary to what the opponents of TVA 
said—that TVA would be a drain on the rest 
of the taxpayers of the Nation—TVA has been 
paying its own way by paying Interest on the 
funds it borrows for construction and ex- 
pansion and operation. As of 1963, TVA has 
paid to the U.S. Treasury, $146.9 million as 
dividend payments on appropriated funds 
for operation and $396.9 million in retire- 
ment of bonds. Contrary to what was said 
by TVA opponents to the effect that TVA 
would pay no taxes, in 1963 TVA paid $13.1 
million to States and municipalities in loca! 
tax equivalents. TVA pays regularly, as set 
by law, 5 percent of all power revenues except 
those from sales to the Federal Government, 
to the States and counties in lieu of taxes. 
The combined payments to the State and 
local governments amounted to $20.4 mil- 
lon—this was 75 percent of all revenues 
from the sale of TVA power except to Federal 
agencies. In proportion of revenues, the 
75 t was well within the range of 
State and local taxes paid by 12 adjacent 
utilities systems and higher than those of 
5 of them. 

Contrary to the charge made by opponents 
of the TVA in 1933 and since—since 1933 TVA 
has paid $125 million for the generating 
plants and transmission facilities of seven 
large private power companies and a number 
of smaller companies operating throughout 
the valley. These companies were private 
monopolies and were replaced by purchase 
of them without confiscation. These com- 
panies had no moral right to have a monopoly 
of the people's natural resources in the 
region. The TVA came into this area, paid 
‘these private monopolies for their equipment, 
and served the people of the region better 
‘and cheaper. It was not socialism for the 
people to throw off the bondage of private 

and serve themselves. 

Woodrow Wilson said: “I do not want to 
live under a philanthropy. I do not want to 
be taken care of by the Government. We 
do not want a benevolent Government. We 
want a free and a just Government.” 

But when considering the breaking up of 
special privileges and monopolies, he said of 
the Jeffersonian theory of nonintervention 
in the economy by Government: “I feel con- 
fident that if Jefferson were living in our 
day he would see what we see. * * * With- 
out the watchful interference, the resolute 
interference of the Government, there can be 
no fairplay.” Wilson was against special 
privilege or as he put it, he was for, “a free 
field and no favor.” 

Our job at the Federal Trade Commission 
is very largely that of referee—to keep busi- 
ness fair and to protect small business from 
large business and to even protect large busi- 
ness from large business and from unfair 
combinations against it. We are deeply 
concerned with preservation of competition 
in American business, William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo, Wilson's Secretary of the Treasury, ex- 
pressed the same feeling when he said: “For 
my part I believe all powers of the Nation 
should be exerted to preserve competiti 
conditions.” And again, “Unregulated com- 
petition is better than regulated monopoly, 
but regulated competition is better than 
either.” 

‘The TVA has done more to reyive competi- 
tion and preserve competition throughout 
this region than any other single force I 
can think of on the American scene. TVA 
has created thousands of small businesses, 
has enabled thousands of others to flourish 
where they were just dragging along before 
‘TVA, and TVA has attracted large, heavy in- 
dustry to the valley and the region through 
its ability to furnish large amounts of hydro- 
electric and steam power. Alcon is one in- 
stance, Reynolds Metals plants in Sheffield, 
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Ala., is another, and the Atomic Energy In- 
stallation at Oak Ridge Is a third. 

‘On the 25th anniversary of the TVA, Con- 
gressman Jor L. Evis, speaking on the floor 
of the House, May 19, 1958, quoted the world- 
renowned author of books on travel and the 
main continents of the world, John Gun- 
ther, as saying: “Quite possibly, the TVA is 
the greatest single American invention of 
the century, the biggest contribution the 
United States has yet made to society in the 
modern world. 

From Ashwander to construction of a dam 
on Stones River which empties into the 
Cumberland, TVA has had many friends. 
Some are dead like Senator George Norris, 
and some still Ive, lke Senator Lister HILL, 
and work for TVA. I trust you will under- 
stand if I mention the late Estes Kefauver 
as a friend of TVA. He was a dear, close 
friend of mine. Senator Kefauver walked 
many a weary, up-hill mile for TVA. He 
never tired of talking for it and he never 
stopped working for its expansion. He loved 
this valley and he knew what its continued 
development meant to our people both here 
and throughout the Nation. 

Likewise, Senator ALsext Gore took up 
where Cordell Hull left off and has been an 
unfailing friend of TVA and the people of 
the valley. ' Congreseman Jox Evins, in whose 
district a great part of the valley is, has 
worked untiringly for more dams and more 
money, both on the powerful Appropriations 
Committee, of which he is a member, and 
on the floor of the House. TVA would be 
lost without its friends and the people of 
the valley must back them. up and support 
them at all times. 

But the TVA has enemles too—I heard the 
other day some fellow in Washington wants 
to sell it. This sounded so rash to me I 
didn't pay too much attention to it, but it 
may be true—I didn't hear who wanted to 
buy it or what price would be asked—maybe 
some latter-day Dixon-Yates syndicate has 
gotten together and would like to get a pri- 
vate monopoly of this whole region—T just 
don’t know. One thing I do know is it would 
be over the dead bodies of President John- 
son, Joz EvINS, and Atsear Gore, and a lot 
of other good men in Washington—not to 
mention the people of this valley, the South, 
and the rest of the Nation who don't believe 
in private monopolies of the natural re- 
sources of the Nation. 

‘The people of the valley hunt no more with 
the Decherd rife; Nollichucky Jack les in 
his grave on the lawn of the courthouse in 
Knoxville; Davy Crockett hovers in spirit over 
the Alamo that he defended so well to the 
last; Caspar Mansker and Russell Bean sleep 
with their fathers; Colonel Robertson and 
Colonel Donelson lie in reverent silence in 
Nashville; Andrew Jackson, Billy Carroll and 
James K. Polk rest in honored glory with 
Judge Overton, Major Lewis, General Coffee 
and Cordell Hull. The two great rivers, tri- 
Dutaries of the Ohio, the Cumberland and 
the Tennessee, that served as the highways 
that brought them here and served thelr day 
so well, are now harnessed to @ greater use 
for their descendants. ‘The rugged moun- 
tains still stand as majestic testimony of the 
Almighty Spirit that created this land and 
the indomitable spirit of its people. With- 
out the rivers of Tennessee, these mountains 
would have remained impenetrable barriers 
instead of embodiments of beauty on the 
face of this great State. From the days of 
the Wautaugua Settlement, the state of 
Franklin and the old Mero district, the 
rivers of Tennessee haye been the friends of 
the people of this valley. At times unruly 
and destructive, but nonetheless indispen- 
sable to their progress. Today they are 
tamed: unruly and destructive no longer. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority has accom- 
plished this and much more. By comparison 
with the desolation and despair of 1933, TVA 
has made the Cumberland and the Tennessee 
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like unto the Tigris and Euphrates watering 
the Garden of Eden of Bible times. 

But according to a statement made by 
Congressman Evins on the floor of the House 
in 1963 on the 30th anniversary of the TVA, 
the people, not only of this region but of 
the free world have been singly served by 
the TVA, and I quote: 

“The availability of TVA's power was an 
important reason why the Army established 
its atomic bomb plant at Oak Ridge, and it 
is fair to say that without adequate TVA 
power it might well have been impossible 
to develop the atomic bomb, TVA thus con- 
tributed to shortening and winning the war.” 

When I was in Vanderbilt University, I 
was fortunate enough to have an English 
class with the late, great Dr. Edwin Mims. 
As some of you will recall, Dr. Mims was 
very fond of quoting Tennyson. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Dr. Mims looked a great deal like 
Lord Tennyson. Many of us suspect that 
this fact was very pleasing to Dr. Mims 
Personally. Be that as it may, I particularly 
remember his quoting a line from Tenny- 
son’s “Ulysses,” “I am part of all that I 
have met.” Obviously, this is a wa: 

sum 


Our ever-glorious past must be recalled 
from time to time by those servants of the 
people who are intent on creative and for. 


In the beautiful city of Washington, where 
I have spent the last 26 years of my life, there 


over—it is done—it is gone. Even though we 


they will not be back. They have done their 
deeds and have joined the invisible company 
of the great whose dwelling place is not here. 
However, what they haye done is prolog: 
the past is prolog. The 31-year record of 
the TVA is part of this prolog. The word 
“prolog” is a forward-looking word—an ex- 
pression of anticipation, And that is the way 
that we must view our past—however great 
it is—as a prelude to something greater—a 
prolog. President John F. Kennedy must 
have had these thoughts in mind when, at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala, on the 30th anniver- 
sary of the TVA, he stated, “the work of 
‘TVA will never be over. ‘There will always be 
new frontiers for ít to conquer. For in the 
minds of men the world over, the Initials TVA 
stands for progress * * *.” 

‘As pleased as we may be with the past, 
we must never be satisfied with it. We must 
always keep one eye on the past and the other 
eye on the future. There is nothing surer in 
all of man’s experience than the fact of 
change. We cannot capture any one 
precious moment and hold it fast forever. 
Change is the one unalterable rule of life. 
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We must adapt to these changes or become 
fossilized and left behind. While we honor 
the past, our business is with the future. We 
must ever look forward to improvements 
aud better ways of living. The TVA is no 
exception. While we are intensely proud of 
what it has been and what it is now, we must 
look forward to spreading this blessing and 
sharing it with all mankind. 

Dr, Mims wrote a bdok called “The Ad- 
vancing South.” His thesis was that regard- 
less of the terrible setback the South re- 
ceived as an aftermath of the War Between 
the States, the South was coming back 
stronger than ever. The way was forward— 
to advance, 

‘We must advance. The TVA was and is 
part of the advancing South. We have found 
a new pattern for governmental service 
here in this valley. We have found a new 
way for the people to harness the resources 
of the commonwealth for the benefit of all 
without changing our traditional form of 
Government or altering the fundamental 
charter of our Itberty. Here in the TVA there 
4s to be found no unwelcomed meddling of 
bureaucrats, no socialistic tyranny of a supra 
government, but a common agreement on 
a common purpose for common resources in 
cooperation with the local city, county, and 
State governments, There is no dictation 
here, but common agreement for the good 
of ai within the boundaries of the time- 
honored precepts of the law of the land. 

May I conclude with a few linea from Ten- 
nyson lifted out of context from “Locksley 
Hall"; 

“Not in vain the distance beacons, Forward, 
forward let us range, 
Let the great world spin forever down the 
ringing grooves of change. 
Rift the hilis and roll the waters, flash the 
Ughtnings, weigh the sun.” 


‘The spirit of the valley once more bids us 
all advance. Not just in the valley; not just 
in the South; but rather let this whole Na- 
tion together advance, 


Platform Advice From a Great Democrat: 
Al Smith, the Barry Goldwater of the 
1930's 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
Democratic Conyention only 3 days away, 
I think it would be worthwhile in the in- 
terests of the Democratic Party and our 
Great country if each delegate would 
read carefully these well chosen words 
of wisdom on government and Ameri- 
canism, from one of my favorite Demo- 
crats, Alfred E. Smith, the Barry GoLD- 
water of the 1930's: 

Atrnep E. Saura’s TALK TO THE AMERICAN 
PEopLe, DELIVERED IN WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Janvany 25, 1936 
At the outset of my remarks let me make 

one thing perfectly clear. I am not a can- 

didate for any nomination by any party 
at any time, and what is more I do not in- 

‘tend to even lift my right hand to secure 

any nomination from any party at any time. 

Further than that I have no ax to grind. 
‘There is nothing personal in this whole per- 
formarce so far as I am concerned. I have 
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no feeling against any man, woman, or child 
in the United States. 

I am in possession of supreme happiness 
and comfort. I represent no group, no man, 
and I speak for no man or no group, but I 
do speak for what I believe to be the best 


Tam here tonight, also, 
great love for the United States of America, 
I love it for what I know it has meant to 
mankind since the day of its institution. 

WHY SMITH LOVES AMERICA 


I love it because I feel tt has grown to be 
the great stabilizing force in world civiliza- 
tion. I love it above everything else for the 
opportunity that it offers to every man and 
every woman that desires to take advantage 
of it. No man that I know of or that I have 
probably ever read of has any more reason 
to love It than I have. It kept the gateway 
open for me; it is a matter of common 
knowledge throughout the country, and I 
do not state it boastfully, because it is well 
known, that, deprived by poverty in my early 
years of an education, that gateway showed 
me how it was possible to go from a news- 
boy on the sidewalks of New York to the 
governorship of the greatest State in the 
‘Union. 

Now listen: I have 5 children and I have 
10 grandchildren and you take it from me, I 
want that gate left open not alone for mine, 
I am not selfish about it, not for a minute, 
put for every boy and girl in the country and 
in that respect I am not different from every 
father and mother in the United States. 

‘Think it over for a minute. Figure it 
out for yourself, It is possible for your 
children’s successes to be your successes, 
I remember distinctly my first inauguration 
as Governor of New York. I am not sure 
that the young folks understood it thorough- 
ly, but there were three people at that in- 
auguration that did understand it, and one 
was my mother, the other was my sister, 
and the third was my wife. They under- 
stood. They were with me in all the early 
struggles. 

Now, I am here for another reason. I am 
here because I am a Democrat. 

I was born in the Democratic Party and 
I expect to die in it. And I was attracted 
th because I was led to be- 

no man owned it. Further than 
that, that no group of men owned it, but on 
the other hand, that it belonged to all the 
plain people in the United States. 
PUT PATRIOTISM ABOVE PARTISANSHIP 


Tt is not easy for me to stand up here to- 
night and talk to the American people 
‘against the Democratic administration, This 
is not easy. It hurts me. But I can call 
upon Innumerable witnesses to testify to 
the fact that during my whole public life 
I put patriotism above partisanship. And 
when I see danger, I say danger, that is the 
stop, look, and listen to the fundamental 
principles upon which this Government of 
ours was organized; it is dificult for me to 
refrain from speaking up. 

What are these dangers that I see? The 
first is the arrangement of class against class. 
It has been freely predicted that if we were 
ever to have civil strife again in this country. 
it would come from the appeal to passion and 
prejudices that comes from the demagogs 
that would incite one class of our people 
against the other. 

In my time I have met some good and 
bad industrialists; I have met some good 
and bad financiers, but I have also met some 
good and bad laborers, and this I know, that 
permanent prosperity is dependent upon 
both capital and labor alike. 

And I also know that there can be no 
permanent prosperity in this country until 
industry is able to employ labor, and there 
certainiy can be no permanent recovery upon 
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any governmental theory of soak the rich or 
soak the poor. 

Even the children in our high schools— 
and let it be said to the glory of our edu- 
cational institutions—that even the children 
in our high schools know that you can't 
soak capital without soaking labor at the 
same time. 

A GOVERNMENT BY BUREAUCRATS 

‘The next thing that I view as being dan- 
gerous to our national well-being is gov- 
ernment by bureaucracy instead of what we 
have been taught to look for, government 

wW. 

"ust let me quote something from the 
President's message to Congress: 

“In 34 months we have built up new in- 
‘struments of public power in the hands of 
the people's government. This power is 
wholesome and proper, but in the hands of 
political puppets of an economic autocracy, 
such power would provide shackles for the 
Uberties of our people.” 

Now I interpret that to mean, if you are 
going to have an autocrat, take me; but be 
very careful about the other fellow. 

‘There is a complete answer to that, and it 
rises in the minds of the great rank and file, 
and that answer is Just this: We will never 
in this country tolerate any laws that provide 
shackles for our people. 

We don't want any autocrats, either in or 
out of office. We wouldn't even take a good 
one. 

‘The next danger that 1s apparent to me is 
the vast building up of new bureaus of 
Government, draining resources of our peo- 
ple in a common pool of redistributing 
‘them, not by any process of law, but by the 
whim of a bureaucratic autocracy. 

THE 1932 PLATFORM 

Well now, what am I here for? Iam here 
not to find fault. Anybody can do that, I 
am here to make suggestions. What would 
I bave my party do? I would have them re- 
establish and redeclare the principles that 
they put forth in that 1932 platform. 

Even our Republican friends, and I know 
many of them—they talk to me freely, we 
have our little confidences among ourselves— 
they have all agreed that it is the most com- 
pact, the most direct, and the most intelli- 
gent political platform that was ever put 
Torth by any political party in this country. 

The Republican platform was 10 times as 
long. It was stuffy, it was unreadable, and 
in many points, not understandable. No 
administration in the history of the country 
came into power with a more simple, a more 
clear, or a more inescapable mandate than 
did the party that was inaugurated on the 
4th of March tn 1933. 

‘And listen, no candidate in the history of 
the country ever pledged himself more un- 
equivocally to his party platform than did 
the President who was inaugurated on that 

y. 

Well, here we are. 

Millions and millions of Democrats just 
like myself, all over the country, still believe 
in that platform. And what we want to 
know is why it wasn’t carried out? 

And listen. There is only one man in the 
‘United States of America that can answer 
thet question. It won't do to pass it 
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“Thè Democratic Party solemnly promises 
by appropriate action to put into effect the 
principles, policies, and reforms herein ad- 
Vocated and to eradicate the political meth- 
ods and practices herein condemned.” 

‘My friends, these are what we call fighting 
words, At the time that that platform went 
through the air and over the wire, the peo- 
ple of the United States were in the lowest 
possible depths of despair, and the Demo- 
cratic platform looked to them like the star 
of hope; it looked like the rising sun in the 
east to the mariner on the bridge of a ship 
after a terrible night. 

But what happened to it? 

ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


First plank: “We advocate immediate and 
drastic reduction of governmental expendi- 
tures by abolishing useless commissions and 
offices, consolidating departments and bu- 
reaus, and eliminating etxravagances to ac- 
complish a saving of not less than 25 percent 
in the cost of the Federal Government,” 

Well, now, what is the fact? No offices 
were consolidated, no bureaus were elimi- 
nated, but on the other hand, the alphabet 
was exhausted. The creation of new de- 
partments—and this is sad news for the tax- 
payer—the cost, the ordinary cost, what we 
refer to as housekeeping cost, over and above 
all emergencies—that ordinary housekeep- 
ing cost of Government is greater today than 
it has ever been in any time in the history 
of the Republic. 

‘THE UNBALANCED BUDGET 


Another plank: “We fayor maintenance 
of the national credit by a Federal budget 
annually balanced on the basis of accurate 
Federal estimate within revenue.” 

How can you balance a budget if you in- 
sist upon spending more money than you 
take in? Even the increased revenue won't 
go to balance the budget, because it is 
hocked before you receive it. What is worse 
than that? 

We have borrowed. We owe something. 
‘Wo have borrowed so that we have reached 
a new high peak of Federal indebtedness for 
all time. 

Well, that wouldnt annoy me so very 
much ordinarily. When I was Governor of 
New York they found a lot of fault with mo 
because I borrowed a lot of money. That 
wouldn't worry me if it solved our problem 
and we were out of trouble; I would say 
“All right, let ‘er go." But the sin of it is 
that we have the indebtedness and at the 
end of 3 years we are just where we started. 

‘And the farmers and the farm problem we 
still have with us. 

WHO WILL PAY THE DEBT? 


Now here is something that I want to say 
to the rank and file. There are three classes 
of people in this country; there are the poor 
and the rich, and in between the two is what 
has often been referred to as the great 
backbone of America, that is the plain 


‘That is the fellow that makes from $100 


Now, there is a great big army. Forget 
the rich; they can't pay this debt, If you 
took everything they have away from them, 
they couldn't pay it; they ain't got enough. 
‘There is no use talking about the poor; they 
will never pay it, because they have nothing. 
"This debt is going to be paid by that great 
er 
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WHAT ABOUT STATES RIGHTS? 


Another plank: “We advocate the exten- 
sion of Federal credit to the States to pro- 
vide unemployment relief where the dimin- 
ishing resources of the State make it im- 
possible for them to provide for their needs.” 

That was pretty plain. That was a rec- 
ognition in the national convention of the 
rights of the States. But how is it inter- 
preted? The Federal Government took over 
most of the relief problems, some of them 
useful and most of them useless. They 
started out to prime the pump for industry 
in order to absorb the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, and at the end of 3 years their em- 
ployment affirmative policy is absolutely 
nothing better than the negative policy of 
the administration that preceded it, 

“We favor unemployment and old-age In- 
surance under State laws.” 

Now let me make myself perfectly clear so 
that no demagog or no crackpot in the 
next week or so will be able to say anything 
about my attitude on this kind of legisla- 
tion, I am in favor of it. And I take my 
hat off to no man in the United States on 
the question of legislation beneficial to the 
poor, the weak, the sick, or the afflicted, or 
women and children, 

Because why? I started out a quarter of a 
century ago when I had very few followers 
in my State, and during that period I advo- 
cated, fought for, introduced as a legislator 
and finally as Governor for 8 long years, 
signed more progressive legislation in the in- 
terest of the men, women, and children than 
any man in the State of New York. 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL MEASURES, UNFULFILLED 
PLEDGES. 


‘And the sin of this whole thing, and the 
part of it that worries me and gives me con- 
cern is that this haphazard, hurry-up pas- 
sage of legislation is never going to accom- 
plish the purposes for which it was designed 
and—bear this in mind, follow the plat- 
form—under State laws, 

Here is another one: “We promise the en- 
actment of every constitutional measure that 
will aid the farmers to receive for their basio 
farm commodities, prices in excess of cost.” 

Well, what is the use of talking about 
that? "Promise every constitutional meas- 
ure.” ‘The Supreme Court disposed of that 
within the last couple of weeks, and accord- 
ing to the papers the other day some brilliant 
individual has concelved the idea of how to 
get around the Constitution. We are going 
to have 48 AAA's, one for each State, 

‘The day that the U.S. Supreme Court 
decided that case I left my office to attend 
a meeting of a board of trustees of a hos- 
pital downtown that I am interested in, and 
as I stepped into the taxicab the driver was 
reading the extra: “Supreme Court declares 
AAA unconstitutional.” 

Wo rode along for a few minutes, and, 
about three blocks from my office, we got 
caught by a red light, the taxi driver turned 
around and looked st me and he said: 

“Governor, ain't there any lawyers in Con- 
gress any more?” 

Just then the light changed and I was 
afraid to answer him for fear I might dis- 
concert him, But I was all ready to say, "Yes, 
son, but they don’t function.” 

We have now another plank: “We advo- 
cate strengthening and impartial enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws.” 

‘What happened? Why, the NRA just put 
a gas bag on the antitrust laws and put 
them fast asleep and nobody said anything 
about it. I don't know whether they are 
good or whether they are bad, but I know 
they didn't work. 

Another one: “We promise the removal of 
Government from all fields of private enter- 
prise except where necessary to develop pub- 
lo works and national resources in the com- 
mon interest.” 

NRA: A vast octopus set up by Govern- 
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ment, that wound its arms around all the 
business of the country, paralyzed big busi- 
ness, and choked little business to death. 

Did you read in the papers a short time 
ago where somebody said that business was 
going to get a breathing spell? 

What is the meaning of that? And where 
did that expression arise? 

I'll tell you Where it comes from. It comes 
from the prize ring. When the aggressor 
is punching the head off the other fellow he 
suddenty takes compassion on him and he 
gives him a breathing spell before he delivers 
the knockout wallop. 

WASTEFUL EXTRAVAGANCE 

Here is another one: “We condemn the 
open and covert resistance of administrative 
officials to every effort made by congressional 
committees to curtail the extravagant ex- 
penditures of Government and improvident 
subsidies granted to private interests,” 

Now, just between ourselves, do you know 
any administrative officer that has tried to 
stop Congress from appropriating money? 
Do you think there has been any desire on 
the part of Congress to curtail appropria- 
tions? 

Why, not at all, The fact is that Congress 
threw them right and left—didn’t even tell 
‘what they were for, 

And the truth, further, ls that every ad- 
ministrative officer sought to get all that he 
possibly could in order to expand the activ- 
ities of his own office and throw the money 
of the people right and left. And as to 
subsidies, why, never at any time in the his- 
tory of this or any other country were there 
so many subsidies granted to private groups, 
and on such a huge scale, 

‘Tho fact of the matter is that most of the 
cases now pending before the U.S. Supreme 
Court revolve around the point whether or 
not it is proper for Congress to tax all the 
people to pay subaldies to a particular group. 

Here is another on ‘We condemn the ex- 
travagance of the Farm Board, its disastrous 
action which made the Government a specu- 
lator of farm products, and the unsound 
policy of restricting agricultural products to 
the demand of domestic markets.” 

Listen, I'U let you in on something. This 
hasn't leaked out yet, so kind of keep it to 
yourself until you get the news. 

On the first of February we are going to 
‘own 4,500,000 bales of cotton. It cost $270 
million, And we have been such brilliant 
speculators that we are paying 13 cents n 
pound for it, when you add storage and 
carrying charges, and it can be bought at 
any 1 of the 10 cotton markets of the South 
today for 11.5 cents. Some speculators, 

‘What about the restriction of our agricul- 
tural products and the demands of the mar- 
ket? Why, the fact about that is that we 
shut out entirely the farm market, and by 
plowing under corn and wheat and the de- 
truction of foodstuffs, food from foreign 
countries has been pouring into our Ameri- 
can markets—food that should have been 
purchased by us from our own farmers. 

In other words, while some of the coun- 
tries of the Old World were attempting to 
drive the wolf of hunger from the door mat, 
the United States flew in the face of God's 
bounty and destroyed its own foodstuffs. 
There can be no question about that. 

Now I could go on indefinitely with some 
of the other planks. ‘They are unimportant, 
and the radio time will not permit it. But 
just let me sum up this way. Regulation of 
the stock exchange and the repeal of the 
18th amendment, plus one or two minor 
planks of the platform that in no way touch 
the daily life of our people, have been car- 
ried out, but the balance of the platform 
was thrown In the wastebasket. About that 
there can be no question. 

Let's see how it was carried out. Make a 
test for yourselves. Just get the platform 
of the Democratic Party, and get the plat- 
form of the Socialist Party, and lay them 


your dining room table, side by 
side, and get a heavy lead pencil, and scratch 
out the word “Democrat,” and scratch out 
the word “Socialist,” and let the two plat- 
forms lay there. 

‘Then study the record of the present ad- 
ministration up to date, After you have 
done that, make up your mind up to pick up 
the platform that more nearly squares with 
the record, and you will put your hand on 
the Socialist platform. ‘You don't dare touch 


And incidentally, let me say, that it is not 
the first time in recorded history, that a 
group of men have stolen the livery of the 
church to do the work of the devil. 

Now, after studying this whole situation, 
you will find that that is at the bottom of 
all our troubles. This country was organized 
on the principles of representative democ- 
racy, and you can’t mix socialism or com- 
munism with that. They are like oll and 
Uke ofl and water; 


‘And incidentally, let me say to you, that 
is the reason why the U.S, Supreme Court 1s 
working overtime throwing the alphabet out 
of the window—three letters at a time. 

Now I am going to let you in on something 
else. How do you suppose all this happened? 
Here is the way it happened. ‘The young 
brain trusters caught the Socialists In swim- 
ming and they ran away with their clothes. 

Now, it is all right with me. It is all right 
with me if they want to disguise themselves 
as Norman Thomas or Karl Marx, or Lenin, 
or any of the rest of that bunch, but what 
I won't stand for ts to let them march under 
the banner of Jefferson, Jackson, or Cleve- 
land. 

WE CAN TAKE A WALK 

Now what is worrying me, where does that 
leave me as a Democrat? My mind is now 
fixed upon the convention in June, in Phila- 
delphia. The committee on resolutions is 
about to report, and the preamble to the 
platform ts: 

“We, the representatives of the Democratic 
Party in convention assembled, heartily en- 
dorse the Democratic administration.” 

‘What happens to the disciples of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson and Cleveland when that 
resolution ts read out? Why, for us it is a 
washout. There is only one of two things 
we can do, We can either take on the mantle 
of hypocrisy or we can take a walk, and we 
will probably do the latter. 

Now leave the platform alone for a little 
while. What about this attack that has been 
made upon the fundamental institutions of 
this country? Who threatens them, and did 
we have any warning of this threat? Why, 
you don’t have to study party platforms. 
You don’t have to read books. You don't 
have to listen to professors of economics, 
You can find the whole thing incorporated 
in the greatest declaration of political prin- 
ciples that ever came from the hands of 
man, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS 

Always have in your minds that the Con- 
stitution and the first 10 amendments to it 
were drafted by refugees and by sons of ref- 
ugees, by men with bitter memories of Euro- 
pean oppression and hardship, by men who 
brought to this country and handed down to 
thelr descendants an abiding fear of arbitrary 
centralized government and autocracy. And 
all the bitterness and all the hatred of the 
Old World was distilled in our Constitution 
into the purest democracy that the world has 
ever known. 

‘There are just three principles. and in the 
interest of brevity I will read them. I can 
read them quicker than talk them. 

“First, a federal government, strictly lim- 
ited in its power, with all other powers ex- 
cept those expressly mentioned reserved to 
the States and to the people, so as to insure 
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States rights, guarantee home rule, and pre- 
serve freedom of individual initiative and 
local control.” 

‘That is simple enough. The difference be- 
tween the State constitutions and the Fed- 
eral Constitution is that in the State you 
can do anything you want to do provided it 
is not prohibited by the Constitution. But 
in the Federal Government, according to 
that Government, you can do only that 
which that Constitution tells you that you 
can do. 

What is the trouble? Congress has over- 
stepped its bounds. It went beyond that 
constitutional limitation, and it has enacted 
laws that not only violate the home rule and 
the States right principle—and who says 
that? Do I say it? Not at all, That was 
said by the U.S, Supreme Court in the last 
10 or 12 days. 

CHORUS OF "YES MEN” IN CONGRESS 

Second, the Government, with three in- 
dependent branches, Congress to make the 
laws, the Executive to execute them, the 
Bapens Court, and so forth. You know 

it. 

In the name of heaven, where is the in- 

of Congress? Why, they just 
laid right down, They are flatter on the 
congressional floor than the rug on the table 
here, They surrendered all of their powers 
to the Executive, and that is the reason 
why you read in the newspapers references 
to Congress as the rubberstamp Congress. 

We all know that the most important bills 
were drafted by the brain trusters, and sent 
over to Congress and passed by Congress 
without consideration, without debate and, 
without meaning any offense at all to my 
Democratic brethren in Congress, I think 
I can safely say without 90 percent of them 
knowing what was in the bilis. 

‘That was the meaning of the lst that came 
over, and besides certain bills were “must.” 
What does that mean? Speaking for the 
rank and file of American people we don't 
want any Executive to tell Congress what it 
must do, and we don't want any Congress or 
the Executive jointly or severally to tell the 
U.S. Supreme Court what it must do. 

And further than that, we don't want the 
U.S. Supreme Court to tell either of them 
what they must do. 

What we want, and what we insist upon, 
and what we are going to have is the abso- 
lute preservation of this balance of power 
which is the keystone, the arch upon which 
the whole theory of democratic government 
has got to rest. When you rattle that you 
rattle the whole structure. 

Of course, when our forefathers wrote the 
Constitution of the United States it couldn't 
be possible that they had it in thetr minds 
that it was poing to be all right for all time 
to come, So they said, “Now, we will provide 
a manner and method of am tt." 

‘That is set forth in the document itself, 
and during our national life we amended it 
many times. 

We amended it once by mistake, and we 
corrected it. What did we do? We took 
the amendment out. Fine, that is the way 
we want to do it, by recourse to the people. 

But we don’t want an administration that 


is the first time that I have known a party, 
‘upon such a huge scale, not only not to carry 
out the plank, but to do the directly oppo- 
site thing to what they promised. 


No, 1. I suggest to the members of my party 
on Capitol Hill here in W that they 
take their minds off the Tuesday that fol- 
lows the first Monday in November. Just 
take their minds off it to the end that you 
may do the right thing and not the expedi- 
ent thing. 

Next, I suggest to them that they dig up 
the 1932 platform from the grave that they 
buried it in, read it over, and 
breathe life into it, and follow it In legisla- 
tive and executive action, 
they make good thetr promises to the Ameri- 
can people when they put forth that plat- 
form and the candidate that stood upon it 
100 percent. In short, make good. 

Next, I would suggest that they stop com- 
promising with the fundamental principles 
laid down by Jackson and Jefferson and 
Cleveland. 

Fourth. Stop attempting to alter the form 
and structure of our Government without 
recourse to the people themselves ax provided 
in their own Constitution. This country be- 
longs to the people, and it doesn’t belong to 
any administration, 

Next, I suggest that they read their oath 
office to support the Constitution of the 
United States. And I ask them to remember 
that they took that oath with their hands 
on the Holy Bible, thereby calling upon God 
Almighty himself to witness their solemn 
Promise. It is bad enough to disappoint us. 
WASHINGTON OR MOSCOW 


Sixth. I suggest that from this moment 
they resolve to make the Constitution the 
civil bible of the United States and pay it 
the same civil respect and reverence that 
they would religiously pay the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and I ask them to read from the Holy 
Scripture the Parable of the Prodigal Son and 
to follow his example. 

Stop—stop wasting your substance in a 
foreign land and come back to your father's 
house. 


‘Now, in conclusion, let me give this sol- 
emn warning: There can be only one Capitol, 
‘Washington or Moscow. 

‘There can be only one atmosphere of gov- 
ernment, the clear, pure, fresh air of free 
America or the foul breath of communistic 
Russia. 

‘There can be only one flag, the Stars and 
Stripes or the Red flag of the godless Union 
of the Soviet. 

‘There can be only one national anthem, 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” or the “Inter- 
nationale.” 

‘There can be only one victor. If the Con- 
stitution wins, we win. But if the Constitu- 
tion—stop. Stop there. The Constitution 
can't lose. The fact is, it has already won, 
but the news has not reached certain ears. 
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Kaiser Health Plan Rated First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, a survey 
conducted by a panel of distinguished 
California medical experts have found, 
in a story reported in the June 15 San 
Francisco Chronicle, that of the major 
health plans utilized by members of the 
California State employees, retirement 
system, top rating has been given to the 
Kaiser Foundation group practice pre- 
ip hpa plan. 

The survey which was conducted at 
the request of the State employees’ re- 
tirement system revealed that in terms of 
consumer satisfaction and lowest cost to 
members, the Kaiser plan emerged on 
top. 

Having the Oakland, Calif. headquar- 
ters of the great Kaiser Industries in my 
congressional district, I am proud to 
bring the article from the San Francisco 
Chronicle to our colleagues’ attention. 

The article follows: 

‘Buren's View OP CALIFORNIA HEALTH PLANS 
(By David Perlman) 

A panel of distinguished California med- 
ical experts has just reviewed the major 
health insurance plans in the State, and has 
com) their costs and services in detail 
for the first time. 

The experts, including four noted phy- 


untary plans are highly satisfied with the 
health care coverage and service they get. 

But of the major health plans, the Kaiser 
Foundation apparently emerges on top—in 
terms of consumer satisfaction and lowest 
cost to members. 

ymst 
‘The survey, first of its kind in California, 
was requested by the State employees’ re- 

Tremont system, which has nearly 70,000 of 
its members enrolled in a variety of health 
insurance 


plans. 
Directing the survey was a committee that 
included: Dr. Malcolm S. M. Watts, assistant 


University of California at Los Angeles Medi- 
eal School; and Clifford F. Sones Cee. Jr., 


Hospital in Whittier. 
m Sr. Watta a leader In the California Med- 
ical Association, was chairman of the group. 
Statistics were gathered by specialists in the 
State health department. 

CHATMAN. 


‘The survey considered all the many plans 
to which State employees belong. The 
largest are: a Blue Cross-Blue Shield service 
plan with 30,000 State employees; a com- 
mercial indemnity plan under California 
Western States-Occidental Insurance Co. 
with 24,000 signed up, and the Kaiser Foun- 
dation “group practice prepayment” plan 
with nearly 11,000 members from State ranks. 

‘The survey showed that 85.5 percent of the 
Kaiser members were satisfied with the serv- 
ice they received, while about 13 percent were 
not entirely satisfied or actively dissatisfied. 

RATINGS 

‘The other major plans were almost equally 

satisfactory to their members: 
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The commercial indemnity plan's claims 
handling was fully satisfactory to 82.4 per- 
cent of its members, while 16.5 percent were 
not entirely satisfied or unhappy with it. 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield scored satisfactory 
in claims handling with 78 percent of the 
members; 20 percent were less than satisfied, 
or dissatisfied. 

In general Kaiser members liked the ab- 
sence of redtape—they could get complete 
service without forms or a walt for repay- 
ment. Blue Cross members were happiest 
with prompt and efficient claims service, and 
so were the commercial plan members. 

COMPLAINTS 


Among the dissatisfied plan members, 19 
percent of those who offered s] com- 
plaints about Kaiser said their costs of 11l- 
ness weren't fully covered, or that payments 
were slow or inadequate. 

But this complaint was far more prevalent 
among those dissatisfied with Blue Cross or 
the commercial plan, 

Sixty-three percent of the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield members who offered specific com- 
plaints cited inadequate or slow payments; 
the figure was 52 percent among the com- 
mercial plan members who voiced reasons for 
their complaints, 

‘The medical experts also studied how the 
plan members used the health care services 
available to them. They found a startling 
fact: Kaiser members used hospitals only 
half to two-thirds as much as the members 
of Blue Cross-Biue Shield or the commercial 
plan. 

cause 

‘The report gave no reason for this dispar- 
ity, but as least one cause is well-known: 
since many medical insurance benefits are 
paid only if a patient is hospitalized under 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield or commercial plans, 
doctors tend to recommend hospitalization 
more frequently in these cases. But in the 
Kalser plan patients receive service, not re- 
payment; so there is no money incentive 
for excess hospitalization. 

‘The survey studied in detali the costs of 
the various plans, including how much mem- 
bers had to pay in extra charges for hos- 
pitalization or services not fully covered. 
Kaiser, it turned out, had fewest extra 
charges, and most of these were for mater- 
nity cases. 

‘The average annual cost of health care for 
a typical family using the Kaiser plan was 
about $373; 1t was the least expensive of the 
large plans. Blue Cross-Blue Shield cost 
an average of $485 a year for its families, al- 
‘though its members include many older em- 
ployees whose costs run higher. The com- 
mercial plan cost families an average of $416 
A year, 

IMPROVEMENTS 

The panel made many recommendations 

for improvements in all the plans—includ- 


medicine; and coverage for mental iliness, 
alcoholism and drug addiction. 

Plan members, said the experts, are willing 
to pay for these areas of protection if they 
can get them. 


Chairman Aspinall Reviews Accomplish- 
ments in Natural Resource Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


or mano 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
American Bar Association’s 87th annual 
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meeting in New York City last week 
many of the country’s leaders spoke on 
the issues of the day. Among those who 
presented outstanding papers was the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the gentle- 
man from Colorado, the Honorable 
Warne N. Asprnatt, who has furnished 
the leadership during this Congress in 
the enactment of legislation that will 
have far-reaching significance in con- 
nection with the conservation and devel- 
opment of our natural resources. 

In his address, which was presented 
on Monday, August 10, 1964, at the open- 
ing session of the Section of Mineral and 
Natural Resources Law, Chairman 
ASPINALL said that he expected the 88th 
Congress will write “one of the brightest 
pages in the history of conservation 
law.” I would be remiss, Mr. Speaker, if 
I did not point out that this record is 
being accomplished because of the lead- 
ership of Congressman WfYNE ASPINALL. 

As a member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, I have seen 
the tireless efforts of the chairman in 
sponsoring legislation for the establish- 
ment of a Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission and the interim legislation that 
will permit proper classification of pub- 
lic sy for their highest and best use 
and the disposal of some of these public 
lands so that they may be developed 
under non-Federal ownership and bring 
the maximum tax revenue to the coun- 
ties in which they are situated. I am 
confident that we are on the threshold of 
a new chapter in conservation of our 
public lands under the traditional maxim 
of highest use of our resources for the 
good of the maximum number. 

Some of the history of how this came 
about, together with significant features 
of the legislation that is about to become 
law, was set forth in Chairman Aspr- 
NaLL's address to the Mineral and Nat- 
ural Resources Law Section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. The full text of the 
speech is therefore included with my re- 
marks under permission previously 
ee and I urge all Members to read 
Lecis.ative DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING PUB- 

LIC LANDS AND NATURAL RESOURCES—A YEAR 

OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 

When the 88th Congress adjourns, it will 
have written one of the brightest pages in the 
history of conservation law. ‘This will have 
been accomplished within the framework of 
our traditional philosophy, fulfilling the 
prophesy that I made in May of 1962 at 
the White House conference on conserva- 
tion when, after tracing the historical land- 
marks of conservation law and defining my 
concept of conservation and the congres- 
sional interpretations of it, I concluded by 
saying: 


“In summary, what I am saying is that 
Cor will continue to equate conserva- 
tion with wise use; will not put out of reach 
resources that may be required for our na- 
tional continuance; and that all the re- 
sources will be managed for the benefit of the 
many and not the few.” 

Before examining the outstanding recent 
developments in public land and natural re- 
source law and our current posi- 
tion, it is necessary that we review part of 
the immediate past. Wind, rain, flood, and 
drought combined with a great depression, 
a world war, and the Korean war compelled 
us to be satisfied with what I call holding 
actions in the conservation of our natural 
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actions were progressive for their times. 
THE 1934-62 PERIOD 

‘The Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 protected 
the public lands from further deteriora- 
tion while, at the same time, it stabilized 
the: livestock industry. The Historic Sites 
Act of 1935 declared a national policy of pre- 
serving for public use historic sites, build- 
ings, and objects of national significance. 
Also in 1985, the. Soil Conservation Service 
Was set up as a separate unit folowing the 
initiation of a program in the Department of 
the Interlor previously authorized under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps con- 
tributed considerably to the maintenance 
and rehabilitation of public land and park 
areas. Our concentration on two wars led 
to a neglect in appropriations for activities 
such as the national parks and certainly there 
was little inclination to seek their expan- 
sion. Looking forward to its 50th anniver- 
sary in 1966, the National Park Service in 
1956 Inaugurated a 10-year program. to over- 
come past deficiencies, to increase main- 
tenance, and to provide new facilities to 
meet the increased utilization of national 

'k facilities. 

Pete was about this time that we realized 
that we were witnessing one of the major 
changes in the patterns of American life. 
‘Tremendous population increases—Induced 
by ar. accelerated birth rate at one end and 
a prolonged lifespan at the other end—cou- 
pled with a shortened workweek for most 
people and definite retirement plans for the 
elderly provided new leisure time for our peo- 
ple who were simultaneously moving from 
the cities and the rural areas to the semiur- 
ban development we have come to know as 
suburbia: To meet. this particular challenge, 
the Congress, in 1958 enacted a bili that I 
sponsored for the establishment of an Out- 
‘door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion to evaluate and determine the recre- 
ation needs of the United States and its peo- 
ple in the years ahead. 

‘As was to be expected, the Congress waited 
for the report of the body that It had created 
before moving forward with at- 
fecting matters being studied by the Com- 
mission. As a corollary there was no new 
definition given or guidelines for 
‘the executive agencies the use of 
our public lands and the development of 
additional public recreational facilities. 
This contributed further to the failure to 
plan for the wise use of our natural re- 
Sea thei the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission submitteed ita 

to the President at the end of Jan- 
nary, 1962, many of us were ready to proceed 
‘with an orderly program for the use and de- 
velopment of all of our resources, giving due 
consideration to recreation. ‘This compre- 
hensive report with its supporting study 
papers not only provided the background 
against which we could start to evaluate the 
recreational needs of the Nation but placed 
in perspective the manner in which our other 
resources could be developed and utilized. 
And, though there were those who it seems 
would have—and might still, if uncontrolled 
—set aside all undeveloped lands in thelr 
natural state, in May 1962, I reaffirmed my 
adherence to the basic principles of conserva- 
tion and, at the White House Conference on 
Conservation, reassured the Nation that we 
in Congress would act in accordance with the 
traditional principles of conservation. 

I think it is safe to say that the approach 
to the use of our natural resources must 
always be in two parts with relation to (1) 
the eastern part of the country and (2) the 
western part, where uncommitted public 
lands of the United States are still plentiful 
and vast screages of other public lands are 
reserved as national forests, national parks, 
and national monuments. 
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resources. Nonetheless, even these holding ` 


Im the discussions that started with the 


th respect to the public lands will have 
wide impact. 
Another 1962 report was submitted to the 


were required in both the laws and tech- 
nological concepts governing mineral pro- 
duction. I think it is rather obvious that 
the Federal Government can be most effec- 
tive in this field in connection with the 
development of the public lands for which 
the Federal Government has direct respon- 
sibility. Accordingly, the National Academy 
of Sclences—National Research Council re- 
port served to underline the need to reex- 
amine the laws governing mineral develop- 
ment on the public lands, 

All in all, as we discussed the various 
phases of public land use and the admin- 
istration of the public land laws, it became 
apparent that a comprehensive review was 
required. The initial period of reexamina- 
tion, following the growth patterns of the 
1950's, culminated, in a sense, when, at your 
sessions æ year ago, I proposed the estab- 
Ushment of a Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission to examine the manifold problems 
of the public lands ranging from the question 
of mining to intensive use for residential 
or commercial development and to use for 
recreation. 

It was not my purpose, however, to testrict 
our activities to the public lands and we 
have, in this year acted on a broad range of 
legislation affecting the conservation of our 
natural resources. But, much remains to 
be done; and we, as legislators, and you as 
lawyers, have a responsibiilty of keeping 
pace with social and economic growth, of 
being alert to scientific and technological 
advances, in order to make certain that the 
law keeps abreast of these developments and, 
as a living structute, provides modern ade- 
quate tools for the people of the United 
States. So, while we can take pride in that 
which we have accomplished, which I will 
discuss in greater detail Inter, we must recog- 
nize the int work that remains and 
plan for its accomplishment. 

OTL SHALE DEVELOPMENT 

I was, therefore, pleased to see that the 
program of this section of mineral and nat- 
ural resources law does not deal only with 
the past. I was particularly pleased to see 
that one of your discussions tomorrow will 
fnyolve the future development of competi- 
tive fuels and I hope that someone on that 

1 will discuss the production of oll from 
the shale deposits to be found in the public 
lands, 

‘The development of oil shale lands is an 
example of our need to keep abreast of cur- 
rent technology. Oil shale was removed 
from the purview of the mining law of 1872 
by the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920; but, of 
course, any valid claims filed before 1920 
could be prosecuted to patent, 

Between 1920 and 1930 there were two 
minor oil shale leases granted by the Federal 
Government and then, in 1930, the President 
withdrew all oil shale and oil shale lands 
from prospecting and leasing. 

The provisions of the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920 pertaining to oll shale, and the regu- 
lations implementing that act, have not been 
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As lawyers you can readily see the breadth 
and depth of the problems and the need for 
action. It is my own position that the time 
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Sclnd the withdrawal order, at least to the 
extent that unencumbered lands can be uti- 
lized by industry for on-site research, even 
if we are not yet ready to enter into large- 
scale leasing for developmental purposes. 
‘The Secretary of the Interior has quite 


ceived and analyzed indicating that Industry 
is unanimously agreed that the time has 
come to discuss actual production and that, 
as a first step, the withdrawal order should 
‘be rescinded In whole or in part, 


More recently Secretary Udall appointed a 
committee of outstanding people for the pur- 
pose of studying all phases of the matter 
and to advise him as to the best manner in 
which to proceed with oil shale develop- 
ment. The committee's report should be 
available before the beginning of the 
Congress when I predict we will be ready to 
proceed with earnest consideration 
lation designed to launch a new 
that may well become a giant in the Ameri- 
can economy. 


none of these has yet become law, they have 
Progressed to the point that I feel safe in 
Predicting that all of them will be sent to 
the President within the 2 weeks that remain 
in this session and that the President will 
approve the three measures. 
tnis year of legislation providing procederes 
year of lei jures 
for the classification of public lands during 
the period of the Land Law Review Commis- 
sion study and for the sale, during the same 
period, of public lands needed for the growth 
and development of a community or because 
they are chiefly valuable for residential, com- 
mercial, industrial or public uses for devel- 
opment. 

Significant action has also been taken by 
cur Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
Talrs with respect to water resources deyelop- 
ment and matters related thereto. 

In my opinion, before this Congress ad- 
Journs a significant water resources develop- 
ment program will be approved. Seven or 
eight reclamation projects, in as many 
Western States, stand a good chance of being 
approved. These projects not only provide 
for the expansion of which con- 
tributes so greatly to the agricultural econ- 
omy throughout the West and the Nation, 
but they help prevent the loss of life and 
property from frequent devastating floods, 
they help meet our ever-expanding needs for 
electric power energy, and they provide ex- 
tensive water-based outdoor recreation and 
fish and wildlife opportunities which are so 
much in demand by the American people. 
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In recognition of the need for additional 
research, to assure the maximum and most 
eficient utilization of this Nation's water re- 
sources, the Congress has passed legislation 
which provides for Federal assistance for non- 
Federal water resources research activities. 
‘This legislation was approved by the Presi- 
dent on July 17, 1964, providing a new re- 
search primarily at the State level 

grants to colleges and universities. 

Although I have been disturbed, just as 
some of you have been, by the trend of de- 
partmental interpretations of the mining law, 
and ly the establishment of a mar- 
ketability rule which precludes mining claims 
on public lands when our needs for a par- 
ticular mineral can be satisfied by imports, 
we have taken no action, and I anticipate 
that none will be taken, to make any basic 
change in the mining law before the report 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission 
can be studied. It is my view that it is a 
Judicial function to determine whether a law 
is being administered and interpreted prop- 
erly by an executive agency. Within the last 
2 weeks a bill was introduced and referred to 
our committee that would reject the market- 
ability rule, not only for future cases, but 
in all proceedings decided by the Secretary 
of the Interior in the last 6 years, Individual 
relief bills may sometimes be necessary to 
take care of a specific situation in which 
someone is Injured by a harsh application of 
the law; however, general retroactive legisla- 
‘tion would lead to chaos. 

‘We must, of course, look to and legislate 
for the future. We cannot close our eyes. 
‘The diMoulty is that if we try to take up 
any general modification of the mining laws 
without reference to other phases of the 
public land laws we will not be acting fairly 
and equitably toward any of those interested 
in the use of public lands. 

‘The members of the Mineral and Natural 
Resources Law Section, as the representa- 
tives of the major users of our resources, 
including the public lands, are going to have 
a major role in determining the success or 
failure of the programs that we have started 
this year. It is for this reason that I will 
go into some detail concerning the major 
legislation that is about to become law. In 
doing so, I appeal to you individually and 
as a constituent body of the American Bar 
Association to lend your support to our pro- 
grams by giving sympathetic understanding 
to this legislation. 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 

In the land and water conservation fund 
bill we are establishing a new basic national 
policy that the users of Federal recreational 
facilities shall contribute toward at least 
part of the cost of etsablishing new facili- 
ties of the same sort by payment of ad- 
mission and user fees. We have also estab- 
lished the policy that the primary responsi- 
bility for the development of recreational 
facilities should be assumed by State and 
local governments with the assistance of the 
Federal Government in financing planning 
and land acquisition. These policies were 
‘strongly recommended by the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission. 

Enactment of this legislation, by pro- 
viding overall planning, will permit the 
maximum use of resources that are or can 
be made available for recreational develop- 
ment, This act will be beneficial in all 
parts of the country and will enable the 
States—including the densely populated 
Eastern States—to obtain recreation areas 
where they are needed the most. 

I know that some of you and some of the 
groups you represent have had qualms con- 
cerning some of the provisions of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act. Let me 
reassure you that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs will be exercising its over- 
sight responsibilities in the surveillance of 
the administration of this act by the Depart- 
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ments of the Interior and Agriculture and 
that, if the intent of the legislation is sub- 
verted, we will take such action as is neces- 
sary to have the intent of Congress carried 
out. 

While speaking of recreation, I would also 
Åke to call your attention to the probable 
establishment of two additional major units 
of the national park system, Under legisla- 
tion that I hope will pass ‘this session we 
will establish the Fire Island National Sen- 
shore in New York and the Ozark National 
Scenic Riverways in Missouri, 

WILDERNESS BILL 


‘The most controversial of the major con- 
servation bills is the Wilderness Act, ‘The 
House and Senate have each passed bills for 
the establishment of a wilderness preserva- 
tion system and we must now reconcile the 
differences between the two, I am confident 
that this will be accomplished before ad- 
journment and that the basic principles of 
maximum wise use of our natural resources 
will prevail regardiess of any modification 
in the details that may be agreed upon. 

‘Under the Senate-passed bill all of the 
areas presently classified by the Forest Serv- 
ice as wilderness, wild, canoe, and primitive, 
totaling 14.6 million acres of land, would be 
placed in the wilderness system immediately, 
with the primitive areas subject to being 
removed in whole or in part after review 
during a 10-year period. The House-passed 
bill places in the wilderness system at the 
outset the 9.1 million acres of wilderness, 
wild, and canoe areas and defers considera- 
tion’ of the loosely defined primitive areas 
until after the review has been completed. 
Under an amendment adopted on the floor, 
‘however, each primitive area would be rigidly 
fixed as it is at the present time and, for all 
intents and purposes, managed as a wilder- 
ness area until Congress has acted to either 
deciassify it or include it as part of the 
wilderness system, ‘The treatment of the 
primitive areas 1s one of the main factors to 
be discussed in the conference committee 
that will resolve the differences between the 
‘Senate and the Hoyse on the wilderness leg- 
islation. 

Another difference between the two bills 
revolves around the role of the Congress in 
the designation of wilderness areas other 
than those established by the bill itself, Un- 
der the Senate bill, the primitive areas would 
be reviewed and executive agency recom- 
mendations submitted to Congress; the 
executive recommendations would automat- 
ically take effect unless one House of Con- 
gresa adopted a resolution in opposition. 
Similar procedures for Executive action and 
congressional veto would govern the review 
and possible designation as wilderness of 
areas from within units of the national park 
and wildlife refuge systems. The House bill 
requires Congress to assume its constitu- 
tional responsibility and affirmatively desig- 
nate such areas for inclusion in the 
wilderness system, after the receipt of 
recommendations from the executive branch. 

‘The bill that the House passed on July 30 
provides that the mining and mineral leasing 
laws shall remain applicable to wilderness 
areas designated therein for a period of 25 
years except that patent will be granted to 
the minerals only. In addition the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is required to develop 
and conduct a program for continuing sur- 
veys by the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Mines to determine the mineral 
values, if any, that may be present in these 
wilderness areas, I think these provisions 
concerning mineral exploration and develop- 
ment are fair and adequately fulfill the 
pledge I gave at the White House Conference 
on Conservation, and since then in other 
forums, to the effect that we would not 
arbitrarily cut off areas from mineral de- 
velopment and put out of reach resources 
that may be required in the future, 

‘There are other differences between the 
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two wilderness bills, but they are of lesser 
importance and I shall not go into them at 
this time. 

PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW 

The third major piece of legislation will, 
liko the other two, be of lasting importance 
to the welfare of our country. It is, as I 
indicated earlier, the bill that will establish a 
Public Land Law Review Commission. My 
hopes for the success of this Commission 
have always been high, but they increased as 
I discussed the potential with Interested 
people and listened to the testimony given to 
our committee, 

During the last year we have drawn al- 
most universal support for a public land law 
review along the lines I proposed. In the 
hearings before our committee there was no 
opposition to the concept but only to detail 
and I think we met those objections by the 
amendments that were made before the bill 
was passed by the House of Representatives, 

For those of you who may not have fol- 
lowed this too closely, let me review the 
salient features, The Commission will be 
composed of 19 members: 6 from the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and 6 from the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs (the 12 congressional 
Members are to be evenly divided between 
the majority and minority parties), 6 mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President sub- 
ject, however, to a provision that no mem- 
ber appointed by the President may be a 
Federal officer or may have been employed 
by the Federal Government within a year 
before his appointment, with the 19th mem- 
ber, the Chairman, to be a full-time official 
elected by the first 18. The bill also pro- 
vides for a full-time staff director and such 
additional personnel as may be necessary to 
carry out the objectives of the legislation, 
‘The Chairman and staff director cannot have 
been identified in the past with any particu- 
Jar group and must be to whom all 
groups can look with trust for fair treatment, 

Next in importance to the Commission it- 
self will be the Advisory Council which will 
consist of Maison officers from the various 
interested Federal departments and agencies 
together with 25 members appointed by the 
Commission “representative of the various 
major citizens’ groups interested in problems 
relating to the retention, management, and 
disposition of the public lands.” Members 
of this Advisory Council must also be chosen 
with care to assure that they are truly rep- 
resentative of broad user groups. 

Each of the Governors will be requested 
to designate a representative to work with the 
Commission and Advisory Council. 

When we reviewed the scope of work to be 
accomplished, I concluded that the Commis- 
sion would require at least 3 years within 
which to complete its study and that, there- 
after, an additional 6 months would be re- 
quired for the preparation and printing of 
‘the report, as outlined in my talk to this 
group last year. Accordingly, the bill I in- 
troduced required submission of the Com- 
mission report not later than December 31, 
1967, in time for consideration by the new 
Congress. ‘The Senate has apparently 
adopted similar yardstick and, in recog- 
nition of the fact that we no longer have 3% 
years until the end of 1967, has extended the 


| time for the submission of the report to June 


30, 1968, 

Now that the establishment of the Com- 
mission is virtually assured, it is appropriate 
for us to turn our attention to the imple- 
mentation of the act and start thinking af- 
firmatively about the functioning of the 
Commission. First and foremost, the Com- 
mission must be kept out of partisan pol- 
ities. The success of the review and the 
‘acceptance of the Commission's reccomenda~ 
tions depend on a continuance of the bipar- 
tisan approach through which the bill has 
been brought to its present stage. We must, 
therefore, do everything in our power to re- 
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move from its path the temptations of pol- 
ities. 

In keeping with this basie principle, I 
think that it would be unwise to rush in and 
name the members of the Commission be- 
fore the election that will be held on No- 
vember $ of this year. No time will be lost 
because, aside from anything else, Members 
of Congress who are to be appointed to the 
Commission will, in any event, be preoc- 
cupted with the election. In order to assure 
prompt organization in November, I urge 
the administration to include, in the sup- 
plemental appropriation request that it pro- 
poses to send to Congress before the end of 
this session, an amount that will be suf- 
ficient to carry the Commission through the 
approximately 8 months that will remain 
in this fiscal year. 

‘User groups can be utilizing this time in 
planning cooperation with the Commission 
and, particularly, with the designation of 
representatives to sit on the Advisory Coun- 
cil. In some instances, selection of repre- 
sentatives will require careful considera- 
tion because, for example, there may be 
competing organizations of a particular class 
of users who will be entitled to only one rep- 
resentative on the Council. 

Ir the start of the Commission's work is 
to be deferred until after the election, it may 
be well to extend further the date for com- 
pletion of its study until December 31, 1968. 
In this connection we will give considera- 
tion to the fact that the original scope of 
work has been enlarged to embrace a review 
of rules and regulations as well as the public 
land laws themselves. Further, an exten- 
sion to the end of 1968 will remove the report 
from the possibility of entanglement in the 
election campaign of that year. 

Recognizing the need to provide some 
procedure whereby public lands can pass into 
non-Federal ownership for valid require- 
ments that cannot wait for the outcome of 
the Commission study, we tackled the prob- 
lem by considering temporary legisiation 
to provide the Secretary of the Interior with 
tools with which to operate during the next 
few years, In doing so we came face to 
face at the outset with one of the basic prob- 
lems that is responsible for many of the 
diMculties encountered by the Bureau of 
Land ment in the administration of 
the public lands in recent years. 

ENTRY ON PUBLIC LANDS 

‘Traditionally the public lands of the United 
States have been free and open to entry by 
our citizens, The Homestead Act of 1862 
and the mining laws of 1866 and 1872 em- 
bodied this principle in the statute law. It 
was Inter carried forward in several other 
lawa, In addition, the vacant unappropri- 
ated public lands were customarily utilized 
by homesteaders for the unrestricted grazing 
of their stock. 

‘The fact, of course, is that the public lands 
no longer are “free and open to entry” and 
it 1 a long time since they were really “free 
and open to entry.” You lawyers know that; 
but most of the average people do not because 
the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, while re- 
moving the lands from unrestricted entry, 
granted an absolute right for citizens to 
apply for entry with the applicant entitled 
to n preference right if the lands are opened 
to entry under the public land laws. Fur- 
ther, the mining law was specifically ex- 
cepted from the restrictions of the Taylor 
Grazing Act and all the public lands pro- 
nounced as open to mineral entry. 

Despite the right of application, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in 1961 established a 
general moratorium on new applications for 
the use of public lands for any nonmineral 
purposes and only recently has closed all 
public lands in the State of Nevada to agri- 
cultural entry, Withdrawals of public lands 
from the operation of the mining laws have 
also continued, thereby further restricting 
lands actually open for mineral develop- 
ment. 
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‘These factors are cited to demonstrate 
how we have moved away from traditional 
concepts and, in some instances, the true 
spirit of the law. The law just has not kept 
pace with the realities when measured in 
terms of available land, the competing de- 
mands on such lands, and our increased pop- 
ulation which results in s great number of 
people who might want a given piece of 
land for similar uses, 
INTERIM CLASSIFICATION 

A bill that I sponsored and that I expect 
will become law takes the Taylor Grazing 
Act procedure one step further and, for the 
first time, completely reverses the principle 
of free entry on the public lands with priority 
for the one who gets there first, by requiring 
that public lands must be classified for a 
particular use before they can be made avail- 
able for nonmineral utilization. Another 
feature of this bill (H.R. 5159) is the es- 
tablishment for the first time in the statutes 
that vacant unappropriated public lands 
need not be disposed of by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and that those that are retained, 
even if only for the period of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission study, shall 
be managed under principles of multiple 
use and to produce a sustained yield of 
products and services. 

‘The act requires that implementing regu- 
lations with criteria to determine which 
ands should be disposed of and which should 

ret shall be issued by the Secretary 
of the Interior. In order Sesion, a maxi- 
mum understanding and agreement we re. 
quire that a public hearing on the regula- 
tions be held after publication of the pro- 
posed regulations. 

It is my hope and expectation that the 
Department of the Interior will, in its pro- 
posed regulations, be very specific both as 
to procedures and as to details for classif- 
cation. Such detailed definition will per- 
mit specific comment and suggestions for 
specific change. 

‘There has been a tendency for adminis- 
trative agencies to seek broad discretionary 
powers. The greatest criticisms that flow 
into my office in connection with proposed 
legislation or proposed regulations result 
from broad and vague language. In HR, 
5159 we are fulfilling, in my opinion, our 
Proper legislative role by establishing defi- 
nite benchmarks to be followed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. It will now be his 
Tesponsibility to fill in the specifics. I hope 
that, when they are published, each of you 
will review the proposed regulations and 
furnish your comments to the Secretary of 
the Interior so that when they become effec- 
tive the regulations will be the best that 
can be obtained and be understandable by 
all. I certainly hope that in this way we 
will be able to achieve a set of regulations 
that will not be self-defeating through nu- 
merous delaying appeals that have, in some 
instances under other regulations, kept land 
tied up without beneficial use for years while 
conflicting claims were considered. 

INTERIM LAND SALES 

Lands that are classified for sale because 
they are required for the orderly growth and 
development of a community or because they 
are chiefly valuable for residential, commer- 
cial, industrial, or public uses or develop- 
ment would be offered for sale under the 
procedures established by H.R. 5498, another 
act I expect will become law this year. 

The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has considered legislation 
for the sale of public lands during the last 
several Congresses. One of the impedi- 
ments to agreement in the past has been 
the problem of reconciling the right of the 
‘United States to sell federally owned lands 
without control by State or local bodies 
while at the same time that the 
land will be utilized in harmony with local 
development. In addition, experience un- 
der the Small Tract Act put us on notice 
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that, if the proper controls are not exer- 
cised, we might contribute to the develop- 
ment of new slum areas. 

Our committee in the past has refused to 
surrender Federal sovereignty by restrict- 
ing the sale of public lands to areas that 
have been zoned by local governments as 
to the type or density or use. At the same 
time we were mindful of the fact that in 
some of the areas where the undeveloped 
Public lands are located there is no local 
governmental agency haying goning au- 
ens gency g g 

‘The solution that we presented in HR. 
5498 provides for notification to the polit- 
ical subdivision having zoning jurisdiction 
or, if there is no such agency, the Governor 
would be notified before the lands are of- 
fered for sale, A 90-day waiting period 
would provide an opportunity for the adop- 
tion of zoning regulations. Although the 
Department would not be required to with- 
hold the sale of lands on which zoning 
actions had not been completed, I am con- 
fident that, if a local agency initiated ac- 
tion within the 90-day period, the Secre! 
of the Interlor would afford additional time 
for completion of such action. 

HR. 5498 as amended by the Senate In- 
terior Committee would preclude the sale 
of any lands over which zoning action has 
not been completed. 

The other major point of difference be- 
tween the Senate and House bills concerns 
the right of the Secretary of the Interior to 
Specify, in addition to a general mineral 
reservation, conditions, reservations, and 
reasonable restrictions in patents or other 
evidences of title. The House bill would give 
this authority to the Secretary of the Inte- 


oped. 
We therefore thought it best to allow the 
Secretary to sell land subject to conditions, 
reservations, and restrictions that could be 
used to protect the Government's interest 
also assure lands are used for the pur- 
which they are acquired, 
view of the temporary nature of this 
I feel confident that this matter, as 
as other differences between the House 
on this legislation, will be re- 
ved without too much difficulty, How- 
ever, these differences focus attention on 


we are presently being notified of such ac- 
tions, it seems to me that it would be better 
to regularize and formalize this procedure 
sa that it could not be upset by a change in 
personalities. 

A review of the public lands statistics 
bears out the fact that there has been a 
steady decline in the disposition of the pub- 
lic lands under existing law. In addition, 
we have now completed a period in which we 
have assured the retention in Federal own- 
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ership of large areas of public lands for 
varied purposes. During the next few years, 
while the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion fs making its study, some additional dis- 
posals will be made; but I think it is safe to 
‘say that large-scale disposals will await the 
Commission report. Likewise, I think that 
in the interim period there will be no new 
reservations on a large scale for the perma- 
nent retention of public lands in Federal 
ownership and I urge the Secretary of the 
Interior in setting up regulations for the 
classification of lands to keep in mind that 
the legislation we are now enacting provides 
for retention only during the period of the 
Land Law Review Commission study. 

Because of its importance to the entire 
country, I urge all of you to cooperate fully 
with the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion and give to it the benefits of your experi- 
ence so that the report will be the best prod- 
uct that we can obtain, 


Reapportionment of State Legislatures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLIVA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr, WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, August 15, 1964, the Charlotte, 
N.C., Observer carried two editorials 
under the captions of “Tuck Bill Aims 
Death Blow at Cities’ Representation” 
and “Short Memory. 

On August 17, 1964, I wrote a letter 


‘Tock BILL Arms DEATH BLOW AT Crrtes 
REPRESENTATION 


‘The lengths to which some rural legisla- 


signed it a rule and hastened It to the floor 
for action. 

‘The bill, drafted by Representative Wu. 
Liam M. Tuck, of Virginia, is even more per- 
nicious than the highhanded, though the- 
oretically legal, procedure which speeded it 
to the floor without due study. 

It would remove all power to decide leg- 
islative apportionment suits from the Fed- 
eral district courts and would prohibit the 
Supreme Court from hearing these cases on 
appeal. 
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In effect, the bit would slam shut the 
only door of appeal and the only hope of 
Tedress for the urban citizens of the Nation 
in their efforts to get a fair shake in State 
legislative representation. 

It would open the door for rural legis- 
lators to destroy the progress that has al- 
ready been made toward this goal in at least 
26 States and would end all hope for similar 
progress in others. For the bill would nulli- 
fy not only the recent one-man-one-vote de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, but Baker v. 
Carr as well. And popular referendums, 
such as North Carolina’s smashing defeat of 
the “Little Federal” plan, could be readily 
swept aside by State legislators intent on un- 
doing with impunity what they have been 
forced to do. 

In short, the unavowed purpose of the bill 
is to strike a political blow against the cities 
and the towns which are growing into cities, 
a blow from which they are not intended to 
recover. 

In a narrow and immediate sense, the bill 
appears to be constitutional. So is a Senate 
“rider,” attached to the foreign aid bill, 
which would delay State compliance with 
the court decisions and allow time for the 
passage of a constitutional amendment to 
strip the courts of the same power. 

As Senator Sam Envin notes, Congress is 
authorized by the Constitution to define the 
Jurisdiction of inferior Federal courts and to 
define the appellate jurisdictions of the Su- 
preme Court. But if the Supreme Court 
found that malapportioned legislatures 
robbed citizens of their rights under the 14th 
amendment, it seems possible that the court 
could also decide that the House bill, at least, 
was similarly unconstitutional. 

Hopefully the House will consign the Tuck 
bill to the waste can where it belongs and 
that the Senate will do the same to tho 
Mansfleld-Dirksen “rider.” 

It the Congress is in a mood to deprive a 
majority of Americans of an effective vote in 
their State governments, then it has come 
to a sad pass. 

Storr Memonr 

Representative Bast. Watrener’s strong 
support of the Tuck bill, which is an effort 
to cripple the political power of urban voters, 
files in the face of a majority of voters in his 
home county. 

‘Last January Gaston County said “No” by 
11,000 votes to 500 to the “Little Federal” 
plan, an attempt to stack the legislative deck 
permanently against North Carolina cities. 

‘Warrenza's political logic is no more clear 
than his political motivation. In defending 
the Tuck Dill, he said, “I'm not for unequal 
representation in State legislatures. But I 
want to preserve State government in this 
country.” 

Yet the refusal of rural-dominated as- 
semblles to legislate on behalf of urban areas 
has been the single biggest factor in the mas- 
sive growth of Federal powers and the weak- 
ening of State government. 

Logic? Hardly the word for it. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 17, 1964. 
Error, 
Charlotte Observer, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Drar Sm: Your editorial entitled “Short 
Memory,” appearing in the Charlotte Obser- 
ver on August 15, 1964, has been brought to 
my attention. 

Many people apparently are not informed 
as to the true nature of the legislation re- 
garding defining the jurisdiction of the Su- 
Preme Court of the United States and 
other Federal courts in the field of legisla- 
tive apportionment and reapportionment. 
‘The conclusion in your editorial that I have 
“a short memory” and that my position in 
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connection with this important matter is 
Jacking in logic is completely unwarranted. 

T note that the editorial fails to refer to the 
fact that in my testimony before the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee, as well as before the 
Rules Committee, I pointed out the experi- 
ence of North Carolina on the “Little Federal 
plan” vote as an example of the wisdom of 
our Founding Fathers in leaving such de- 
cisions to the States and local communities. 
My desire to preserve that right to the 
people of North Carolina and every other 
State and local community prompted me to 
Join with Representative Tuck of Virginia in 
sponsoring the legislation and in seeking to 
have 1t enacted into law, 

‘The necessity for statutory definition of 
the Jurisdiction of Federal courts in ap- 
portionment and rea ent matters 
results from the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Reynolds v, Sims, (84 St. Ct. 1362 
(1964)), In that case the Court asserted 
the right to supervise apportionment and 
reapportionment by State legislatures under 
the contention that the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment. made such 
cases Justicinble in the Federal courts, 
‘Their decision was a radical departure from 
time-honored constitutional principles and, 
in my judgment, constituted a usurpation of 
power and jurisdiction which the Constitu- 
tion did not vest in these courts. 

Because of this belief I introduced legisla- 
tion specifically defining the jurisdiction in 
the Federal courts to provide that hereafter 
such courts would not have jurisdiction in 
the apportionment or reapportionment of 
the legislatures of the State or of any branch 
of a State. The lesser political subdivisions 
were referred to in my bill since it would 
appear that if the Federal courts have juris- 
diction to decide apportionment matters in- 
volving States they could, by the same con- 
tention, exercise jurisdiction over apportion- 
ment in cities, towns, counties, and lesser 
political subdivisions where elections are 
held, This does not seem desirable to me. 

Justice John M. Harlan of the U.S. Bu- 
preme Court 1s apparently burdened with 
the same lack of “political logio” and en- 


dowed wit 
which you seem to apprehend is burdeniny, 
his dissenting ‘expressed 

the thought “that judicial entry into this 
realm is profoundly ill advised and consti- 
tutionally impermissible.” He further 
states that “tho Court's elaboration of its 
new ‘constitutional’ doctrine indicates how 
far—and how unwisely—It has strayed from 
the appropriate bounds of its authority. 
‘The consequence of today’s decision is that 
in all but the handful of States which may 
already satisfy the new requirements the 
local district court, or, 1t may be, the State 
courts, are given blanket authority and the 
constitutional duty to supervise apportion- 
ment of the State legislatures. It is dim- 
cult to imagine a more intolerable and tn- 
appropriate interference by the judiciary 
with the independent legislatures of the 
States.” p 

‘There 1s no precedent for the action taken 
by the Supreme Court in Reynolds v. Sims, 
‘The deċision constitutes an extension of jur- 
isdiction of the Court without constitutional 
authority. It is my considered Judgment 
that the Court wandered into a field not 
made available to it by the Constitution or 
by statute and that it should be removed 
from that arena at the earliest possible time. 
Its decision constitutes an amendment to the 
Constitution in a manner not provided in 
the Constitution itself. As Justice Harlan 
has said, the evil of this situation Is appar- 
ent, “For when, in the name of constitu- 
tional interpretation, the Court adds some- 
thing to the Constitution that was deliber- 
ately excluded from it, the Court in reality 
substitutes its view of what should be so for 
the amending process.” 


me. 
e 


1964 


‘The equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment was never intended to inhibit 
the States in choosing any democratic method 
they please for the apportionment of their 
legislatures. A mere reading of the entire 
14th amendment will clearly indicate the 
validity of this contention, When the 14th 
‘amendment was written shortly after the 
‘War Between the States the Members of the 
‘House and Senate clearly indicated that the 
elective process would remain in the hands 
of the States, notwithstanding the 14th 
amendment. In order to obviate any abuse 
by the States of the right to vote it was pro- 
vided in section 2 of the 14th amendment 
that Representatives in the Congress would 
be apportioned among the several States ac~ 
cording to population, “but whenever, in any 
State, the elective franchise shall be denied 
to any portion of its male citizens not less 
than 21 years of age, or in any way abridged 
except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation in such 
States shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number male citi- 
zens not less than 21 years of age. 

‘This clear language shows that the authors 
of the 14th amendment did not contemplate 
thta the Federal courts or the Federal Legis- 
lature would ever have any authority in the 
elective processes of a sovereign State, The 
dilution of representation was the penalty to 
be assessed against States denying votes to 
male eligibles, and that was to be the only 
Federal sanction to be imposed against the 
States. 

If the language of the 14th amendment left 
any doubt in the mind of any person, the de- 
bate in the House and Senate clearly sup- 
ports the position which my bill secks to 
serve. Representative Thaddeus Stevens and 
Representative Bingham, the author of the 
14th amendment, in congressional debate 
clearly asserted that the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise would remain exclusively un- 
der the control of the States, 

In the U.S. Senate the bill was handled by 
Senator Howard, who, in referring to the 14th 
amendment, said; “The second section leaves 
the right to regulate the elective franchise 
still with the States, and does not meddle 
with that right,” ‘Thus, it is clear that in 
both the House and Senate it was fully 
understood that neither section of the 14th 
amendment interferred with the right of the 
States to regulate the elective franchise or 
gave to the Federal Government any author- 
ity other than to require that a State had a 
republican form of government, 

‘The logic of my position on this legislation 
is further supported by facts surrounding 
the ratification of the 14th amendment. It 
seems illogical to assume that the legislatures 
of the several States would have ratified an 
amendment which at the time of its ratifica- 
tion would have nullified their own State 
constitutions under the amended U.S. Con- 
stitution. 

Of the 23 loyal or Union States which rati- 
fied the amendment, 5 had constitutional 
provisions for apportionment of at least 1 
house of their respective legislatures which 
wholly disregarded population. ‘Ten more 
had constitutional provisions which gave 
emphasis to population but applied other 
principles in determining apportionment. In 
the 10 States of the Confederacy, which 
States were required to ratify the Constitu- 
tion before being readmitted to the Union, 
6 of the 10 States contained provisions re: 
quiring substantially the method of appor- 
tionment which the U.S. Supreme Court now 
says is prohibited by the Constitution. For 
example, at that time North Carolina had 90 
counties. Ninety of the 120 representatives 
were apportioned among the counties 
without regard to population, leaving 30 
seats to be distributed by numbers. There 
were 7 counties with population under 5,000 
and 26 counties with population over 15,000 
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at that time. Thus, the apportionment ex- 
isting in North Carolina at the time of the 
ratification of the 14th amendment was not 
unlike the present-day situation except that 
we now have 100 counties each having one 
seat in the North Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I believe that the debates in the Congress, 
as well as the statistical data with reference 
to the ratifying States, regardless of their 
former position in the War Between the 
States, indicates clearly that it was not 
within the contemplation of the Congress or 
the ratifying States that the 14th amend- 
ment would ever be construed as the Su- 
preme Court has done in Reynolds v. Sims, 

‘There are many who have taken the posi- 
tion that because of their residence in urban 
centers or densely populated areas that the 
people of the Nation should acquiesce in a 
grievous assault upon basie constitutional 
principles. There are others of us who feel 
that the alm of equitable and fair appor- 
tionment of the legislative bodies is laudatory 
and should be promoted within the confines 
of the several States, as was done in North 
Carolina when the “little Federal plan” was 
before the people of our State. Those of us 
in the latter category do not believe that 
the aim for equality of apportionment justi- 
fies striking down the Constitution of the 
United States. 
ent $9 Dot Delleve that it is the function of 

e Federal court to usurp power not given 
to it by the Constitution or statutes be- 
cause of social ills which the Court may 
think exist in our country. As Justice Harlan 
has well said, “The Constitution is an in- 
strument of government, fundamental to 
which is the premise that in a diffusion of 
governmental authority les the greatest 
promise that this Nation will realize 11 
for all its citizens." Logic, and not political 
motivation, prompted me to take the posi- 
tion which I took in introducing the bill re- 
ferred to in your editorial. The same logic 
and a dedication to constitutional principles 
prompts me to continue this battle. 

I hope that you will see fit to carry the 
full text of this communication in an early 
edition of your paper. 

Very truly yours, 
Basn, L. WHITENER, 
Member of Congress, 


Methodist Youth Fellowship Conference 
Endorses President Johnson’s Antipov- 
erty Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OP INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rec- 
orp the following resolution in support 
of H.R. 11377, the Economie Opportunity 
Act of 1964, which President Johnson 
yesterday signed into law. 

This resolution was recently adopted 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Conference of the Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship, composed of the youth presi- 
dents from all conferences of the Metho- 
dist Church in the United States. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

‘Whereas it is a paradox that in a nation 
of affluence, one-fifth of the population lives 
in poverty; and 

Whereas many children and youth are 
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deprived of equal educational opportuni- 
ties; and 

Whereas economic poverty often con- 
tributes to the loss of human dignity; and 

Whereas poverty in a nation of immense 
resources cannot be morally justified; 

Therefore, we as àn act of Christian con- 
cern urge the passage of the Economie Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, H.R. 11377, by the 
‘Congress of the United States to aid in the 
struggle to combat poverty. 


Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
terview with an Oakland, Calif., doctor, 
that appeared in this Sunday's New York 
Times, illustrates the practical, immedi- 
ate results of Project Hope. 

In the August 9 article, Dr. Howard 
Porter, medical director of the hospital 
ship, Hope, explains how the floating 
medical center trains medical personnel 
in newly developing nations. 

As Dr. Porter said: 

Our major objective is medical education, 
from the doctor through the nurse and lab 
technician and down to the boy who scrubs 
the ward floors. 


In Ecuador, for instance, Dr. Porter 
tells how Hope's influence changed a 
practice which allowed doctors to enter a 
hospital operating room with their street 
clothes. Now no one is permitted in the 
room without surgical uniforms, 

And during the SS Hope's 10 months in 
Ecuador, three-fourths of the country’s 
registered nurses have absorbed the ad- 
vance medical knowledge of American 
nurses by working at their side. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the New York 
‘Times article in the RECORD: 

US. Hosrrra, Smp Herc ECUADOR: 
“Hope's” Starr CONCENTRATES ON SHOW- 
ING TECHNIQUES 

(By Richard Eder) 

Guayaqum, Ecvapor.—When Dr. Howard 
Porter, medical director of the hospital ship 
Hope, visited the mountain capital of Cuenca 
early this year, he was met at the airport by 
the town's physicians, 

They led the way proudly to the hospital 
and, to Dr. Porter's dismay, bustled him into 
the operating room where an operation was 
in progress, No one seemed to mind that 
Dr. Porter and his guides were in street 
clothes. 

A few weeks ago, when Dr. Porter revisited 
Cuenca, there was a large sign outside the 
operating room. It read: “Absolutely nobod 
will be admitted except in surgical costume, 

‘The Hope, loaded with 7,000 tons of medi- 
cal supplies and furnished with three oper- 
ating rooms and 120 beds, has treated almost 
50,000 Ecuadorans since she docked here 
last December. More than 800 major opera- 
tions have taken place aboard. 

Dr. Porter and his -member staff take 
more satisfaction from the Cuenca incident 
than from these statistics. 

EDUCATION MAIN GOAL 

“Our major objective is medical education, 
from the doctor through the nurse and lab 
technician and down to the boy who scrubs 
the ward floors," Dr. Porter said. 
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“It may sound peculiar,” the 38-year-old 
chest surgeon from Oakland, Calif, added, 
“but service to the patient has second 
priority.” 

‘There has been considerable emotional ap- 
peal in the arrival of a ship that gives medi- 
cal care to thousands who otherwise might 
not have received it. 

Emotional responses, however, make Hope 
staff members edgy. The ship will sail away 
in September and they do not want to be 
thought of as having simply conducted a 
temporary do-good operation. 

The Hope, which previously visited Indo- 
nesla, Vietnam and Peru, ls supported by 
cash donations and by gifta of medicines by 
US. drug companies. American physicians 
volunteer their services fer 2 months at a 
time. 

Dr. Porter said more than 200 Ecuadoran 
physicians had worked with the Hope staff. 

“We have avoided the spectacular opera- 
tlons such as open-heart surgery,” he con- 
tinued. “We concentrate on more prosaic 
stuff, to demonstrate how the general level of 
treatment can be improved.” 

The staff has fought a tendency here to 
attribute deficiencies to the lack of com- 
plex equipment. 

“We deliberately avoided a vulgar display 

* of equipment,” Dorothy Aeschiiman, th 
head nurse, sald. “We want to show Ecua- 
dorians how they can improve their stand- 
ards with what. they have.” 

Miss Aeschiiman, whose 38 nurses have 
worked with three-quarters of Eucador's reg- 
istered nurses, mentioned a demonstration 
to rural nurses of how to set up a steriliza- 
tion tray with a wooden board and soft-drink 
bottles. 

Because of the training emphasis, prefer- 
ence is given to cases with demonstration 
value. 

Hope doctors and nurses have set up traln- 
ing clinics in the major Guayaquil hospitals. 
Teams travel to. other cities and towns, 


pilar liepe iaon program, during 
which half the country’s children under 6 
years old received shots. The serum, like 
ail medicine and treatments, was provided 


ee ‘was initial opposition to the Hope's 


younger physicians were the most 
thustastic. 

“Imagine how the medical groups in San 
Francisco would react if a boatlond of doctors 
sailed in and announced they were going to 
improve medical practice -in the area,” he 
commented. 

“When the Hope leaves September 4 for 
Guinen she will leave several teama behind, 


City of Madison Endorses 
Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr, KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
against the background of the action 
taken here last Wednesday on the Tuck 
amendment to limit the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts in reapportionment 
cases and the Senate's pending action on 
the Dirksen-Mansfield rider to postpone 
the efficacy of the Supreme Court's re- 
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apportionment order, I believe that the 
following resolution adopted by the com- 
mon council of the city of Madison, Wis., 
memorializing the Congress to uphold 
the Magna Carta secunda principle— 
one person, one vote—makes interesting 
reading. 

Tcommend it to the attention of all of 
my colleagues: 

RESOLUTION 7355 
(By Aldermen McCormick and William. 
Bradford Smith) 

“whereas the U.S, Supreme Court has re- 
cently held that both houses of each State 
legisiature must be apportioned on the basis 
of approximately equal populations; and 

“Whereas Senator Dmxszn has introduced 
constitutional amendment to permit re- 
apportionment of one house in each State on 
bases other than population, and also a tem- 
porary amendment to delay implementation 
of sald Court-ordered reapportionments; and 

“Whereas the city of Madison, Wis., with 
over 60 percent of the population in Dane 
County, has under State Jaw only about 25 
percent of the membership on the Dane 
County Board: Now, therefore, be and it 
hereby is 

“Resolved, That the common council of 
said city of Madison hereby expresses its en- 
thusiastic endorsement of said Court decision 
and its strenuous opposition to said Dirksen 
Amendments, as violating the traditional 
American concept that each person is cre- 
‘ated equal and therefore entitled to an equal 
voleo in all aspects of government; further 

“Resolved, That said council urges similar 
action by other cities, and that the city cleric 
mail copies of this resolution to each Wis- 
consin Senator and Congressman.” 

‘This is to certify that the foregoing reso- 
Jution was adopted by the Common Council 
of the City of Madison, Wis, at a meeting 
held on the 13th day of August 1964. 

ELDON D. Hox, 
City Clerk. 


Trial Balloon 
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Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a well-known technique to try the pub- 
lic temper through reports of suggested 
or intended actions. If the issuing of a 
full report of the Warren Commission is 
of minor consequence one might not be- 
come too disturbed over the news arti- 
cle that the findings of this Government 
committee be sold. 'The report on the 
President’s assassination is not, however, 
of minor interest. Surely it should not 
be reduced to the status of some cheap 
murder story. 

The people of the United States were 
shocked at what took place in Dallas on 
November 22, 1963. They demand and 
they have a right to know all the facts. 
While it is evident from past remarks of 
the Chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the assassination, 
that the people today may not know 
the whole truth of the assassination 
of John F. Kennedy in their lifetime, 
we should expect to get some kind of 
report. Since the investigation was made 
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by a duly presidentially appointed com- 
mittee and staffing paid by tax funds, it 
is unthinkable and unconscionable to 
even suggest that the findings be sold 
to the public. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the reading 
of the following editorial from one of my 
district's leading papers: 

[From the Janesville (Wis.) Dally Gazetto, 
‘Aug. 13, 1964) 
A Price on KENNEDY TRAGEDY 

So vital to the national Interest and se- 
curity was the assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy that a special commission, 
headed by Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl 
‘Warren, was appointed to do the investigat- 
ing. No corner, no, personality, no motive 
could be hidden from this probe-in-depth, 
backed by all the vast facilities of the FBI 
or any other Federal agency as might be 

yutred. 

Since last November the American people 
have waited patiently to learn what this 
Commission discovered as to the motives, 
Personalities, details and all possible accom- 
plices of the shooting. They should be the 
first to know, and the information uncovered 
should be offered the public like other news 
of their government, impartially. ‘The pub- 
Uc has the right to know, guaranteed by the 
U.S. Constitution. 

‘The Warren report, however, has been held 
up, delayed, withheld from the public. As 
time passed citizens have begun to wonder 
what happened to it and why they are being 
kept in the dark—as one Janesville Gazette 
Fender ankad in. n lotter-on this page: Wodnes- 

ay. 

Finally, yesterday, a suggestion on what 
is happening behind the political curtain 
was leaked out, Like many other stories 
of major importance, this one was leaked 
to one newspaper. In a sort of a trial bal- 
Joon, the New York Times states it learned 
from the Johnson. administration that, of 
all things crass and un-American, the War- 
ren report might be sold, 

To thoughtful Americans this incredible 
news is beyond comprehension. The Warren 
Commission was assigned the duty of del 
ing into the cause and execution of the crime 
last November 22, to learn every fact and 
facet of that Inhuman act, Its findings are 
not the private property of politicians or of 
a President or of his administration. ‘They 
are the property of the American public, ex- 
cept as national security might be affected, 
and this is hardly likely. 

Yet the White House press secretary has 
the gall to tell the American people that the 
Government of the United States might ac- 
tually contract to sell this docu-, 
ment to some agency, paperback book pub- 
lishers, or others for money. 

‘Why are the American people to be treated 
to such a fiasco? Did they not require and 
pay for this Commission's work? Is the 
Warren report to be considered so cheap 
that the U.S. Government needs to bargain 
for its sale on the marketplace? 

‘The Johnson administration has invited 
the righteous wrath of the entire Nation for 
this tawdry, contemptible, ignoble deal. No 
self-respecting American in or out of Gov- 
ernment can countenance that kind of chi- 
canery, regardless of its purpose or its mon- 
etary return. 

It is unthinkable that any national officer 
in the White House should even contemplate 
such a travesty. Loyal citizens can but hang 
thelr heads in shame that thelr Government 
should attempt to capitalize upon the tragic 
death of their President. 


Mr. Speaker, why, oh why, should 
there be any faltering whatsoever, in 
distributing free the findings of the War- 
ren Commission? Let us not deny the 
taxpayer the right to whatever light can 
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be shed on this tragic incident. Let us 
turn on the lights beginning at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue and all along the 
line. Let us not keep the American peo- 
ple in the dark. 


A Connecticut Editor Discusses the Race 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Aygust 21, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recor» the text of an edi- 
torial published in the Willimantic 
(Conn.) Daily Chronicle on August 19, 
1964, The editorial, “You Can't Ignore 
It Away,” is well-written, logical in its 
presentation, and thought provoking. 
‘While it deals with the race problem, the 
situation is discussed in realistic terms, 
in a friendly manner, and what is most 
important of all it discusses this very 
serious problem in the interests of the 
entire Nation. Iam pleased to commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 

You Can't Inorg Ir Awar 

‘The easy way, of course, is to write nothing 
controversial, Write graceful, mildly witty 
editorials about the weather, children, and 
animals, Have no opinions on anything, and 
let the news columns tell the brutal story 
of our blood-drenched world and Nation. 

‘That way you make no enemies; you may 
even help preserve the tender illusions of 
those who live above the heat and bitterness 
of the battle, who imagine that we are living 
in a time when sweetness and light prevail, 
and that if you ignore unpleasantness it will 
KO a 

We always have taken the opposite view, 
feeling it is more forthright to face problems 
and study them from all angles rather than 
to pretend they do not exist. 

The nice nellies around these parts insist 
there ts no such thing as a race problem in 
the Northern United States. 

The sordid horror of the recent Harlem 
riots, along with those in Rochester, Pater- 
son, Elizabeth, and now Dixmoor are 
shrugged aside na being mere outbreaks of 
righteous anger against intolerable living 
conditions, 

‘There is no question about living condi- 
tions in the slums of Harlem and the other 
New York and New Jersey cities; but Dix- 
moor is a different story. 

Dixmoor is not s slum. It is an integrated 
suburban neighborhood in which Negroes 
and whites, in approximately even numbers, 
live side by side. Dixmoor children of vary- 
ing races and creeds attend the same schools 
and use the same community facilities. 

Why, then, should Dixmoor Negroes—1,000 
to 2,000 of them—rise in rebellion against 
the law and order which is their best shield 
against Injustice? 

‘The good citizens, black and white alike, 
talk about “outside agitators.” 

‘We've heard the phrase before, from other 
areas, and have discounted it because of the 
source, Can we discount the evidence of 
Dixmoor? 

‘We know that the United States, as a na- 
tion, has one implacable enemy: interna- 
tional communism. 
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We know that for four decades the Com- 
munist Party has been bending every effort 
to engender a race war in the United States. 

We know that honorable leaders of the 
honorable organizations trying to better the 
lot of the Negro in the United States have 
been fighting valiantly to minimize Com- 
munist influence. 

We know that a host of organizations have 
sprung up purportedly to help the cause of 
civil rights, and that a number of these or- 
ganizations have been infiltrated and taken 
over by Communists. 

We know that responsible Negro leaders 
have begged and pleaded for legal and order- 
ly approaches toward full citizenship for the 
Negro, and that their methods have met with 
continuing success. 

We know they have been jeered, cursed 
and called “Uncle Toms,” their lives of dedi- 
cated service sneered at, and their tempered 
advice howled down. 

Realizing that if their people sow the 
wind they well could reap the whirlwind, 
they have urged a moratorium on demon- 
stations until after the November 3 elections. 

‘The response has been race rioting in one 
city after another, and all according to a 
peculiar and highly suspicious pattern. 

After the events of the past few weeks it 
seems obvious that the riotings are not 
chance incidents, but are planned. 

By whom? 

‘There are three main possibilities: South- 
ern whites, acting through paid agents pro- 
yocateurs; Black Muslims, whose leaders wax 
fat on the contributions of the gullible; the 
Communists, carrying out their avowed pur- 
pose of making this country the scene of a 
full-fledged race war. 

It is standard practice, when investigating 
crime, to ask the pointed question: Who 
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Who gains from race riots? Not America's 
Negroes. ‘The huge, law-abiding majority 
suffers from the crimes of the lawless 
minority. 

Southern whites? Yes, to some extent. 
Unthinking northern whites come to feel 
repression is the answer to anarchy and mob 
violence. 

Black Muslims? Again, yes, to some ex- 
tent. Unthinking Negroes see them as cou- 

fighters against injustice, and pour 
càsh into thelr campaign coffers. 

‘The international Communist conspiracy? 
Yes: in every way. ‘The fabric of American 
life is weakened. The Nation is divided and 
seared by hatred. ‘The riots are magnified 
beyond even their terrible importance by 
skillful Communist propagandists, under- 
mining our position in the colored nations 
of the world. 

It never must be forgotten that the free 
world, led by the United States, and the 
slave world driven by two separate Com. 
munist masters, Russia and China, are en- 
gaged in a struggle to the death. 

‘Anything the Communists can do to weak- 
en us will be done. There are no rules of 
fairplay or decency where the Communists 
are concerned. 

Race riots in this country are doing the 
‘United States and all its citizens, black or 
white, incalculable damage. They are doing 
the Communist cause incalculable good. 

The case may not be proved beyond ques- 
tion, but the toothmarks and footprints of 
the rat plainly can be seen on the body of 
the evidence. 

Shall we ignore facts, hide our heads un- 
der the bedclothes and write gay little pieces 
about the falling leaves when the world we 
know itself is falling? Or should we try to 
tell, in these columns, the desperately urgent 
straits in which our area, our State, and 
our Nation find themselves? 

‘With all due respect to the more sensitive 
and delicate of our readers, we would rather 
fight what we believe to be wrong than stand 
by weeping and wringing our hands. 
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Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr, Speaker, I 
submit herewith for the Appendix the 
testimony of Mr. C. E. Goldberg, of the 
Bowling Proprietors’ Association -of 
America, as presented to my Committee 
on Ways and Means during the hearings 
on the subject of excise taxes: 
STATEMENT oF C, E. GOLDUERG, WASHINGTON, 

D.C., CHARMAN OF THE Executive COM- 

MITTEE OP BOWLING PROPRIETORS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION OP AMERICA, INC., BEPORE THE COM- 

MITTEE oN WAYS AND Means, HOUSE oF 

REPRESENTATIVES, DURING Irs Excise Tax 

Heanınos, JULY 30, 1964 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity of ap- 
pearing before you on behalf of the Bowling 
Proprietors’ Association of America, Inc., of 
which I am chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Our association, which is more fa- 
miliariy known aa BPAA, includes in its 
embership the proprietors of 6,242 bowlin; 
establighments operating 116,684 bowling 
Janes located in every State of the United 
States. Our mi covers all aspects 
of bowling—tenpins, duckpins, rubberband 
duckpins, ‘and candlepins. 

e erican Bow! Congress a! 
National Duckpin Bowing cele eed 
certified for the current year 11,336 bowling 
establishments with an aggregate of 164,300 
bowling lanes th the United States, so that 
we represent more than half of the bowling 
establishments and almost three-fourths of 
the bowling lanes in the United States, I 
am sure, however, that every bowling pro- 
prietor in the country is in accord with the 
views which I shall express today. 

‘The tax whose repeal I urge upon you to- 
day is embodied tn section 4471 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, which provides: “There 
shall be imposed a special tax to be paid 
by every person who operates a bowling 
alley. billiard room, or poolroom at the rate 
of 820 a year for each bowling alley, billiard 
table, or pool table.” 

There are exempted from this tax such of 
the facilities as are located in a hospital, 
or are maintained exclusively for the use of 
the members of the Armed Forces, or are 
maintained by non-profit organizations or 
by an agency of the United States. 

With a total of 164,300 bowling lanes in 
the United States, 1t produces retenuee fra 
the Government of only $3,286,000 a year. 
Yet to an industry which is economically 
distressed, with many suffering bankrupt- 
cles, going out of business, and generally 
facing financial chaos, this is a sum which 
means a great deal. 

‘This tax was initially imposed during the 
First World Wor as a tem: wartime 
excise tax at the rate of $10 a year for ench 
bowling lane. It continued on such a “tem- 
porary” basis until the Second World War. 
‘Then, as we entered the Second World War, 
and again as a “temporary wartime meas- 
ure,” it was increased to $20 a lane. For 20 
years it has continued in effect at this rate, 
although the Congress has eliminated many 
of the temporary wartime tax increases im- 
posed on other industries. 

‘We have never previously come to Congress 
and asked for relief through the repeal or 
modification of this tax because we have not 
until the past 3 years experienced seri- 
ous economic distress. We are essentially 
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an industry of small-business men, and so 
long as we have been able to do so, we have 
paid whatever taxes Congress has seen fit to 
levy upon us. Today over 80 percent of 
‘the bowling lanes in the United States are 
owned by individuals or companies operating 
three or less howling establishments, Due to 
the fact that more and more of our bowl- 
ing proprietors have been unable to meet 
their obligations, we are for the first time 
coming to you for relief. 

Bowling is no luxury. Bowling is the poor 
man’s golf, tennis, polo, and bridge all rolled 
into one. Bowling is the American sport 
which has more participants than any other 
sport or recreational activity. It 1s & sport 
in which whole families engage. Bowling is 
fundamentally a participation, and not an 
exhibition, sport. The American Bowling 
Congress and the Woman's International 
Bowling Congress have in membership in the 
United States more than 8 million men and 
women who bow] at least once a week at least 
26 weeks a year. And those organizations 
alone sanction more than 17,000 bowling 
tournaments each year. 

Tt is a paradox that, at a time when more 
people are bowling than in any previous year, 
and when the public is spending more money 
on bowling than ever before, we should be 
suffering from the severe economic distress. 
with which we are now confronted. This is 
explainable by the fact that in 1961 the per- 
centage Increase of bowling lanes was for the 
first time greater than the percentage in- 
crease in organized bowlers, And since then, 
although the gross amount spent on bowling 
on an overall basis has never been so large, 
the revenue per bowling lane has dropped 
precipitously. 

Tam not here to point the finger or seek 
to place the blame for the enormous irre- 
sponsible expansion of bowling lanes that 
took place some years ago, or for the philos- 
ophy that assumed that placing a bowling 
facility at any crossroads, no matter how 
sparsely populated, would produce profits. I 
am here to ask your assistance for our indus- 
try in our efforts to climb out of the quick- 
sand in which we now find ourselves, 

I call your attention, however, to the fact 
that the reports of-the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, an agency of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, disclose that in recent years it has 
made loans for the purpose of construction 
of new bowling establishments and the re- 
financing of already established operators 
which in the peak years almost equalled the 
amount of revenues collected by the Govern- 
ment from bowling establishments under the 
alley bed tax. In some cases loans were made 
by the SBA after loan applications to private 
lending agencies had been turned down be- 
cause of their awareness of the precarious- 
ness of the business. In many such cases 
the bowling establishments constructed with 
the proceeds of such loans have been unsuc- 
cessful and in some cases the proprietors 
have gone into bankruptcy, 

BPAA recently retained Dun & Bradstreet 
to make an economic survey of the bowling 
business. I attach a copy of the report for 
1963 entitled “Cost of Doing Business in the 
Bowling Industry.” 

In this report Dun & Bradstreet stated that 
the overall reports from 504 bowling estab- 
lishments showed a net loss of 0.4 percent. 
It shows that half of the participants re- 
ported a profit, and half reported a loss, 
‘Those that showed a profit reported a profit 
before taxes of 5.3 percent on average 
receipts of $204,555, Those that showed a 
loss reported a loss of 7.4 percent on average 
Bross receipts of $183,281. 

‘The health of any industry is, of course, 
reflected in the financial condition of those 
companies who are its suppliers. The two 
principal suppliers of bowling equipment and 
accessories are American Machine & Foundry 
Co. and Brunswick Corp. 
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>For years these companies had no prob- 
lems with their bowling accounts. For al- 
most 30 years no bowling establishment was 
involved in a bankruptcy proceeding. Since 
1961, however, the situation has been quite 
different, and this undoubtedly stems from 
the fact that these two manufacturers en- 
gaged In a race to urge a reckless expansion 
and the building of more and more bowling 
establishments, without regard to prudent 
business standards, and caused the opening 
of many more bowling facilities than the 20 
million bowlers, and the expected increase 
in bowlers, could possibly absorb. 

In 1962 Brunswick had to repossess 580 
bowling lanes, and in 1963 It had to repossess 
approximately 1,800 more. In 1963 AMF had 
to repossess 1,300 bowling lanes. In 1964 
both companies have had to continue to do 
this, 

AMF primarily rents its automatic pin- 
spotters, although It sells its other bowling 
equipment. It collects rentals from its pin- 
spotters at the rate of 10 cents for each game 
bowled on them. Between 1961 and 1963 its 
bowling rentals decreased about $11 million 
on an annual basis. In 1961 AMF's annual 
volume from sales of bowling equipment 
was $61,400,000; in 1963 it dropped to $35 
million. 

As of December 31, 1961, AMF's accounts 
receivable amounted to only $20,500,000; on 
March 31, 1964, they had increased to $74,- 
400,000. 

Brunswick has had a parallel financial 
experience. 

Both companies have had to set up huge 
special reserves to meet expected defaults in 
their bowling accounts. 

During the 5-year period immediately pre- 
ceding 1963, primarily at the instigation of 
the equipment manufacturers and suppliers, 
many public and syndicated companies were 
formed that went to the public to obtain 
funds with which to go into the business of 
building and operating bowling establish- 
ments. 

Unfortunately, because the SEC does not 
classify its registration statements by in- 
dustry, we found it impossible to ascertain 
the total number and the aggregate amount 
of such public offerings. However, we were 
able to locate and examine the registration 
statements and subsequent annual reports 
‘of 30 bowling companies which had made 
public offerings during these 5 years, and 
found they had publicly offered their com- 
mon stock and debentures in the aggregate 
amount of $33 million. 

At the peak of the bowling fever which 
seized the financial markets, the securities of 
20 of these issuing bowling companies that 
reported their market highs and lows, showed 
an aggregate high market value of $247,- 
506,129, which has now declined to an ag- 
gregate low market value of $19,349,118. We 
feel that this tremendous drop in the market 
value of bowling securities is most significant 
and reflective of the present distress in the 
bowling industry. 

‘Two of the bowling companies whose SEC 
registration statements and reports were 
examined have gone out of business. Three 
more have gone into bankruptcy, one under 
chapter X and two under chapter XI. 

From information obtained from examin- 
ing the SEC registration statements and sub- 
sequent annual reports of these 30 bowling 
companies, it appears that in 1959, 10 re- 
Ported net profits, 3 showed net losses. In 
1960, 14 reported net profits, 6 reported net 
losses. In 1961, 12 reported net profits, 9 
reported net losses. In 1962. 10 reported net 
Profits, 12 reported net losses. In 1963, 6 
reported net profits, 13 reported net losses. 

During this 5-year period. these bowling 
companies have fallen off sharply in their 
reflection of earnings per share and many 
have gone from a substantially plus earnings 
per share position to a deficit situation. The 
rise in earnings to a 1960 peak, and then the 
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sharp downward swing through 1963, is 
apparent from the figures I have given you. 

Financially, bowling is a sick industry, al- 
though paradoxically enough there are more 
people bowling and more money being spent 
on bowling than ever before. We are waging 
a strenuous fight to restore health to our 
industry. I have no doubt and every ex- 
pectation that we will be successful, and 
that we will retain for our young people an 
exciting recreation which has remarkable 
character building effects. 

If the Congress will repeal this “temporary 
wartime excise tax" you will be making a 
great contribution to our recovery. You will 
have given us the equivalent of an additional 
7,500,000 games of bowling a year, and this 
will be a powerful shot in the arm. It will 
be substantial tax relief to some 10,000 small 
businessmen, and to many of us it may 
mean the difference between staying in and 
going out of business, 

While the alley bed tax which I have juat 
discussed is our primary concern, there are 
two additional excise taxes that have a seri- 
ous Impact upon bowling, to which I would 
like to refer briefly. 

Many, if not most, bowlers bowl as mem- 
bers of bowling leagues. Those leagues cus- 
tomarily reserve the use of bowling lanes at 
a bowling establishment once a week for 26 
to 33 weeks each year. More than 7,500,000 
such league bowlers belong to the American 
Bowling Congress (ABC) and the Woman's 
International Bowling Congress (WIBC). 
They pay dues to the ABC and WIBC, and 
to the affiliated State and city bowling asso- 
ciations in their communities, and they also 
pay dues to their leagues which cover the 
costs of their league bowling. There are 
probably several million additional bowlers 
who also bowl as members of leagues out- 
side of the ABC and WIBC. Duckpin bow! 
ers, for example, bowl in leagues of the Na- 
tional Duckin Bowling Congress. 

Section 4241 of the Internal Revenue Code 
applies an excise tax of 20 percent “of any 
amount paid as dues or membership fees 
to any social, athletic, or sporting club or 
organization, if the dues or fees of an active 
resident annual member are in excess of $10 
a year." Section 4242(a) provides that dues 
as used therein include any assessment, ir- 
respective of the purpose for which made, 
and any charges for social privileges or facil- 
ities, or for golf, tennis, polo, swimming, or 
other athletic or sporting privileges or facil- 
ities, for any period of more than 6 days. 

Bowling leagues do not, of course, own or 
operate their own bowling facilities, They 
do not have clubhouses or their own facil- 
ities. It has never been thought that the 
club dues tax is applicable to them and to 
the bowling charges which they incur. 

However, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has now taken the position that the 
club dues tax is applicable, and in the case 
of J. R. Johnston v. Commissioner, Federal 
Judge Charles Wyzanski of the United States 
District Court for Massachusetts has recently 
held that the amount paid by a taxpayer as 
member of a bowling club for participation 
in bowling league competition at commercial 
bowling alleys is subject to the dues tax. ‘The 
court found that the right of the bowler. as 
member of a bowling league, to use the cum- 
mercial bowling lanes in a bowling establish- 
ment on 26 specific occasions constituted re- 
peated and general use of a common club 
facility for an appreciable period of time 
and so was taxable. 

In the many years that there has been a 
club dues tax, it has never been thought 
that it was applicable to the cost of bowling 
as a member of a bowling league. If the cost 
of bowling is to be increased by such an addi- 
tional 20 percent, it can very well result in a 
further loss of bowling business to the detri- 
ment of both the bowler and the bowling 
proprietor. It is respectfully requested that 
the committee make it clear that it was not 
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the intent of Congress to make the club dues 
tax so applicable. 

Finally, I call your attention to section 
4161 of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
imposes a manufacturer's excise tax of 10 
percent on bowling balls and pins, which in 
turn 1s passed on to the bowling proprietors. 
An average bowling establishment replaces 
77 sets of pins each year, each set costing an 
average of $48. Multiply the 77 seta per 
establishment by the 6,000-plus establish- 
menta in our association, would show an 
annual use of 462,000 sets of pins, and mul- 
tiplying this figure by the average price of 
$48 per set indicates that approximately 
$22 million annually is spent by our members 
for bowling pins, 

It is etslmated that more than a half mil- 
Non Bowling balls are sold annually at an 
aggregate price of $7,500,000. The annual 
sales of bowling pins and balls come to ap- 

itely $29,500,000, The amount col- 
lected by the Treasury. under this 10 percent 
tax would total slightly less than $3 million 
annually. 

‘The manufacturers of bowling balls and 
pins have indicated that, if this tax should 
be repealed, the tax saving would be passed 
on to the bowling proprietors. It goes with- 
out saying that if tax relief of this sort were 
given, it woudl be of tremendous assistance 
to our efforts to rehabilitate our very de- 
pressed bowling industry. 


Alderman Despres Tells How Economic 
Opportunity Act Will Benefit Chicago 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 
it will be recalled, I know with much 
satisfaction on this side, that the House 
passed the economic opportunity bill on 
August 8, 1964, by a vote of 226 to 184 
and the vote of the gentleman from 
Illinois was numbered with the 226. I 
am sorry that I did not have at that 
time a copy of the Woodlawn Booster 
of August 5, 1964, with an filuminating 
article by Alderman Leon M. Despres of 
the 5th ward of the city of Chicago. 

Alderman Despres sets forth the bene- 
fits the various provisions of the mea- 
sure will bring to the people of the Wood- 
lawn community, adjoining and directly 
south of the Hyde Park community. 
Had the newspaper reached me in time 
I would have brought Alderman Despres’ 
article to the attention of my colleagues 
during the debate. As it is, I am extend- 
ing my remarks at this time to include 
the entire text of the alderman’s article 
as a contribution of distinct worth and 
validity to the discussion of this most 
vitally important legislation. 

The article follows: 

Your ALDERMAN REPORTS 
(Br Leon M. Despres) 

All of us will be watching W: this 
week to see if the House of Representatives 
passes President Johnson's antipoverty bill. 
‘Undoubtedly Woodiawn's Congressman BAr- 
zarr O'Hara will vote for it. If it passes, 
Woodlawn residents will want to know what 
it will do specifically for Woodlawn. 
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‘Thanks to Douglas Anderson, administra- 
tive assistant to U.S. Senator Pav H. 
Dovorss (who lives in the Fifth Ward and 
voted for the antipoverty bill in the Sen- 
ate), I was able to obtain a copy of the bill 
which passed the Senate and is now before 
the House. 

Four parts of the bill would be of special 
interest to Woodlawn. ‘These are the parts 
which create the work training program, 
the Job Corps, the work study program, and 
the community action program. 

Since 25 percent of Woodlawn's residents, 
including a great many young children, have 
public assistance of some form, Woodlawn 
has a special interest in any measure to im- 
prove the condition of low-income families. 

In its preamble, the antipoverty bill re- 
cites that the bill's purpose is “to eliminate 
the paradox of poverty in the midst of 
plenty in this Nation by opening to everyone 
the opportunity for education and training, 
the opportunity to work, and the opportu- 
nity to live in decency and dignity.” Cer- 
tainly these are the urgent goals of the 
Woodlawn community. 

I estimate that at least 250 to 500 Wood- 
lawn residents. between 16 and 22 would 
probably be admitted to the work 
program, The purpose of the program would 
be to increase their employability and con- 
tinue their education. 

‘They would receive work either on publicly 
owned facilities and projects or on local 
projects sponsored by private nonprofit or- 
ganizations. The intention is to give them 
work experience and 


able expectation of later employment, 

‘They are to receive prevailing rates of pay 
scaled to their skill and proficiency. The 
basic purpose is to help them acquire work 
habits, work skills, and adequate schooling. 

In addition, I estimate that from 50 to 
100 Woodlawn people between 16 and 22 
would be absorbed by the Job Corps. All of 
them would be nongraduates from high 
school for whom further school attendance 
is not practicable. 

They would enroll for not more than 2 
years and, at the end, could receive up to 
$50 a month for their time spent, 

‘There would be a system of allotments 


thelr monthly. amounts and 
matched by the Government, so that $50 a 
month could be sent home. 

They would work on public natural re- 
sources in the country or do similar work in 
city areas, 

‘The purpose of the Job Corps would be to 
tae: comabers sor reepoualitstios of 


to the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 
1930's, 

‘There would be no limit placed on the 
number of Woodlawn students who might 


‘Under this 
given to students from low-income families 
who attend universities. 

The work would be part-time employment 
related to each student's educational aims. 
I believe that if the antipoverty program gets 
underway, any Woodlawn student from a 
low-income family who is attending a univer- 
sity which comes under the program will be 
able to take advantage of the work-study 
program. It would be invaluable in helping 
Woodlawn students continue and complete 
their university education. 

The fourth area which interests Woodlawn 
is the provision for community action pro- 
grams to combat poverty. These 
can be conducted by public agencies or 
private nonprofit agencies, and would deal 
with jobs, job training and counseling, 
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health, vocational rehabilitation, housing, 
home management, welfare, and special 
educational help. 

In giving grants, there would be preference 
for programs which promise a permanent in- 
crease in the capacity of individuals, groups, 
and communities to deal with their problems 
without further assistance, 

‘The special attractiveness of the anti- 
Poverty bili is tho fact that all of it is 
hitched to a self-help approach, an approach 
which is of particular interest to our Wood- 
lawn community, 


Use U.S.-Flag Ships for Safety and 
Dependability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspaper accounts of the recent failure 
of a foreign steamship company to fulfill 
its contract obligations with passengers 
again points up the advisability of having 
our citizens use our U.S.-flag lines for 
transportation. 


Furthermore, our lines have far higher 
safety standards than most foreign-flag 
vessels and are under the strict super- 
vision of the Government, thus assuring 
the passengers greater protection and 
safer journeys. Reliability and safety 
are the best selling points for any steam- 
ship line and ample reason for using 
US.-flag ships. 

In this connection I would like to in- 
clude an article from the Baltimore 
AHR Cie of August 18 on this 
sl r 


CunRAN Unors Ports To Crack Down: CRUISE 
Racker Scored 


operators en- 
both their savings and their lives, 
An immediate investigation of all passen- 


vania, usetts, 
and Florida was called for in telegrams from 
Joseph Curran, National Maritime Union 
president. 

The action follows Friday's withdrawal 
from service of the MS Riviera Prima, cruise 
ship chartered by Caribbean Cruises, Inc. of 
Washington, D.C., whose Italian owners re- 
claimed the vessel in New York and sailed 
for Italy, leaving $40 passengers for the West 
Indies stranded on the dock. 

These passengers as well as others from 
previously canceled sailings and a variety of 
ship supply firms, including a number from 
the Baltimore area, are among the Washing- 
ton company’s many creditors. 

‘The company more than a week ago filed 
a title XI bankruptcy proceeding in U.S. Dis- 
trict Court and a hearing has been set for 
August 27. The filing permitted operation 
‘under court supervision. 

A second ship operated by the company un- 
der charter from different owners, the MS 
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Yarmouth Castle, was withdrawn from serv- 
ice earlier when it failed to meet safety and 
health requirements. Caribbean Cruise Lines 
has placed a lien on the ship and filed sult 
for more than $800,000 against its owners. 

“Recent events prove that the public ur- 
gently needs protection against fly-by-night 
‘vessel operators who offer cruises which Jeop- 
ardize people's hard-earned vacation savings 
and thelr lives,” Mr. Curran’s telegrams said, 

He called for immediate investigation “to 
determine to what extent the public can now 
‘be deceived and e: red by some cruise 
‘operators and what protection must be pri 
vided against such dangers and deceptions, 

“Booming cruise business has attracted 
unscrupulous and incompetent operators 
who often buy or charter laid-up vessels out 
of foreign boneyards and give them a hasty 
reconditioning,” Mr. Curran sald. 

He said such operators count on “high- 
powered promotion and bargain prices” to 
make up for flaws in the ships and service. 

“There is a wide difference between the 
strict safety standards which are required on 
U.S.-flag ships and those required by inter- 
national law,” Mr. Curran said. “It can be 
a difference of life or death.” 

He sald that even though the forelgn-flag 
ships operate out of U.S. ports, the Coast 
Guard can require only the minimum stand- 
oda of ee in the international codes. 

praised New York Attorney 
General Louls J. Lefkowitz for his action in 
demanding a stringent Coast Guard 
tion of the Riviera Prima last week. The 
ship's fitness certification was withdrawn 
until minor changes were made, 

He also took another swipe at New York 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller for vetoing NMU- 


Maryland, Massachusetts, and Nlinois 
-passed such laws. 

Jobn E. Smith, president of Caribbean 
‘Cruise Lines, who has operated cruises for 32 
years and claims to be the Nation's largest 
Cruise operator, blamed his firm's financial 
dimoulties on the owners of the Yarmouth 
Castle, who refused to make necessary repairs 
and improvements on the ship. 


No Quotas on Meat Imports 
EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD. D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I very 
earnestly urge and very deeply hope this 
House will perseveringly reject recent 
Senate action, for whatever dubious rea- 
sons, placing drastic quotas on imports 
of beef, veal, and other meats. 

This unwise gesture and projection 
will inevitably result, without necessity, 
in general increases in many meat prices, 
especially for our eastern families, arous- 
ing retaliatory resentment against us in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Latin 
American countries and it will seriously 
impair our efforts to preserve a European 
market for U.S. farm products. 

Mr. Speaker, our agriculture experts 
offer clear and convincing evidence that 
these particular meat imports are not 
responsible for low cattle prices and the 
US. Tariff Commission reports sustain 
that evidence. 

In summary the reasons advanced for 

quotas are not tenable, meat 
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prices will be unnecessarily increased, 
confidence in American efforts toward 
freer world trade will be undermined, 
resentment will be unhappily excited and 
our tariff negotiation procedures that 
are now going on will be seriously upset. 
In effect, Mr. Speaker, this is bad legisla- 
tion that should be unyieldingly re- 
jected, in the national interest, by this 
House and I trust that it will be at the 
proper time. 


Escapees From Tito Communism Are 
Given Special Treatment: Imprison- 
ment or Execution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of the hearings on pending im- 
migration legislation, our subcommittee 
heard startling testimony concerning the 
treatment of refugees who escaped from 
Tito communism into Italy and Austria. 
That testimony was presented by Mr. 


Mr. 
Bosilievic appealed to the Congress of 
the United States for assistance in put- 
ting a stop to the procedures governing 
the reception of these refugees, proce- 
dures which make a sham of the vaunted 
claim of the free world that asylum is 
given those who escape the tyranny of 
communism, 
In order that Members might be ac- 


by unanimous consent 
ed, I include the testimony of Mr, Bo- 
silievic: 

There are today about 40 million people 
called refugees, expellees, or escapees. The 
world solemnly proclaimed the principles of 
human rights, freedom, independence, and 
self-determination for every nation, yot at 
the same time there are millions of people, 
sometimes whole nations, given to certain 
governments as a reward for participation in 
a war or a revolution. Unscruj ideolo- 
gios incite new crises around the world and 
there is no end to this in sight, 

The admission of political refugees into 
the United States was primarily motivated 
by humanitarian desire to help needy people; 
at the same time it was and will be in the 
future a mighty political weapon inside and 
outside of the United States in achieving 
some other aspects especially to fight the 
communism. 

‘There are practically no refugees from the 
large Communist countries in Europe. On 
the other hand there have been in the last 
6 or 7 years, more new refugees from Com- 
munist Yugoslavia than from all the rest 
of the European Communist countries com- 
bined. At this point, I would like to em- 
phasize the astonishing fact that about 85 
Percent of all the new refugees escaping the 
multination state of Yugoslavia are Croats. 
For many years the Croatian refugees have 
been an absolute majority of all European 
refugees. They. comprise today the main 
refugee problem in Europe, and this report 
will therefore handle primarily their prob- 
Jem. 
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Tens of thousands of new European refu- 
gees seek asylum in the neighboring small 
‘Western countries, like Austria and Italy, 
to be the guests at a poor table. 

Those European countries with an un- 
bearable refugee burden considered the fol- 
lowing facts: 

(a) Lack of interest of the free world 
about the fate of the refugees. 

(b) Insufficient financial support by the 
free world for food and shelter for refugees 
on thelr territory. 

(c) Their governments have been exposed 
to the pressure of neighboring Communist 
regimes and the Communists in their own 
country trying to suppress all measures help- 
ing the refugees. 

(d) These governments started to listen 
more willingly to the friendly Communist of- 
fers to negotiate the refugee problem, and 
finally accepted Communist suggestions to 
make profitable mutual agreements, 

In spite of beautifully declared resolu- 
tions concerning freedom and respect of hu- 
man dignity, a shame of our century evolved 
gradually from this situation. ‘The Austrian 
and Italian Governments started to forcibly 
extradite new refugees back into thelr Com- 
munist governments. 

Years ago extradition constituted about 10 
percent of all new refugees, but this per. 
centage has been substantially increased ev- 
ery year. In the last 2 years, the Italian and 
Austrian Governments have extradited 75 
to 85 percent of all new refugees seeking 
asylum on their territory. 

The European governments, together with 
the United Nations’ High Commissioner for 
Refugees, have been keeping the extradition 
of refugees a well-kept secret from the free 
world, At the same time the Communist 
government of Yugoslavia has been giving 

those extraditions full publicity under the 
following typical caption: “You cannot ex- 
pect anything from the West if you flee your 
own country. It is much better for you to 
stay and work with us Communists at home.” 

The practice of yearly extraditing thou- 
sands of rei represents @ serious shock 
for the prestige of the freedom-loving tradi- 
tion of the West. ‘These extraditions can- 
not be considered as an internal affair of a 
small European country because the number 
of people is too large: about 10,000 new 
Tefugees flee from Yugoslavia only to the 
West each year, and the majority is ex- 
tradited at once. 

I will describe the procedure of these ex- 
traditions in Italy. The refugees are not 
informed of the extradition. Then after a 
few weeks, receive an order to prepare for 
transfer to another refugee camp in Italy. 
Before arriving on Yugoslav border, and in 
order to prevent escape or rioting, the refu- 

gees are sometimes bound together with 
Shaina like criminals, and then handed Over 
to the Communist authorities in Yugoslavia. 
‘There have been news in the European press 
and Croatian newspapers of suicides, riots, 
and death accidents occurring among the 
refugees at the extradition, 

An entire system of deceits for the West- 
ern World was invented. First of all, a new 
status for refugees from Yugoslavia was 
created by creating the new terms of a “polit- 
ical" and “economic” refugee. The criterion 
for placing the refugees into such categories 
is evidently absurb. In final analysis the 
general poor economic standard prevailing m 
Communist countries is the product of Com- 
munist ideology and unsuccessful experi- 
ments by the Communist dictorial regimes. 
Everyone who joins the Communist Party 
stands to improve his status in all respects, 
and there is no need for him to flee the 
country, Who refuses to join the party 
and is either persecuted or denied the means 
for a respectable living, when he flees to the 
West he is then considered an economic 
refugee since there is no definition or exact 
distinction possible between the terms “po- 
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litical” and “economic” refugee. Almost all 
the complaints denounce the screening, the 
police officer, and interpreter. 

‘The status of an "economic refugee” means 
a danger of extradition, no support is es- 
tablished refugee camps, and an absolute 
and unmistakable provision in our U.S. law 
preventing his admission into the United 
States. 

I would like to emphasize that our Goyern- 
ment has no authority whatsoever in decid- 
ing who will be officially declared a “politi- 
cal" refugee. The screening and decision- 
making was left entirely with the European 
governments, It is tragic that this decision 
actually belongs to a police official of a small 
European country. And his own opinion ac- 
tually determines whether a refugee will or 
will not be admitted into the United States. 
Our Public Law 648 provides admission for 
“political refugees,” excluding any other cate- 
gory. Evidently, we forgot to provide for 
our own participation in such decisions. The 
Communists are taking advantage of this 
as Will be indicated Inter on. 

The Yugoslav Communist Government 
tries to convince the free Western World 
that no help is necessary for the refugees 
simply because the political and economic 
circumstances in Yugoslavia are good; that 
they have already proclaimed a political am- 
nesty, and that all thelr citizens can obtain 
a passport for travel in foreign countries. 
‘The “West readily accepts all such statements 
in spite of proof to the contrary: the number 
of refugees hasn't gotten smaller, it even 
increased. Admittedly. there are now issued 
more passports in Yugoslavia but there is 
also known the fact that the bearers of those 
passports are mostly members of the Com- 
munist Party or their friends. Some other 
people have received passports also, especial- 
ly women and old people, But as a matter 
of principle, the Communist government 
strictly rejects all applications for passport 
if the applicants are anti-Communist. 

I want also to mention the inhuman prac- 
tice that almost every married refugee fiee- 
ing from Yugoslavia without family is denied 
status of political asylum. In most cases, it 
means his forcible repatriation. ‘There is no 
explaining how anybody fleeing his country 
to escape persecution is supposed to take 
slong his wife and children, exposing them 
to all dangers, even death. 

Sadly enough, it seems that the United 
States and some other oversea countries ap- 
piled first this rule of excluding married 
people from immigation. The Austrian and 
Italian Governments, as a consequence, de- 
cided to deny political asylum to the married 
people if they were not accompanied by their 
families. 

‘The sick, Invalid or unemployable persons 
are not accepted by oversea countries. Con- 
sequently the European governments do not 
recognize them as political refugees and re- 
patriate them forcibly back to the Commu- 
nist regimes. 

First official contact of a refugee fleeing 
a Communist country is a policeman, then 
à police officer and an interpreter. The re- 
Tugee is threatened to be extradited imme- 
diately and convinced that in the case of 
his extradition all the minutes of his screen- 
ing will be handed over to the Communists. 
He gratefully accepts the suggestion to omit, 
even deny any political motives, declaring 
that he came to the West for work, or to 
emigrate, or join the relatives overseas. Fear 
of extradition is the main reason why refu- 
gees do not talk about their anti-Communist 
activities. , 

Of late, únfortunately, not even a state- 
ment of a refugee about his ant!-Communist 
activities and political persecution can save 
him from extradition. Some men who have 
served up to 10 or more years in Yugoslav 
Communist prisons, sentenced for political 
crimes, have been unable to secure a status 
as political refugee. The High Commissary 
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for refugees at U.N. has received numerous 
complaints, but his intervention is often 
late—refugees are already extradited. 

Here are few examples: 

1. Mustafa Catovic, extradited although 
he was previously imprisoned in Yugoslavia 
for 14 years. 

2. Ivan Puckar, sentenced in Yugoslavia to 
death, his sentence commuted to 20 years 
imprisonment, was 13 years actually impri- 
soned. 

3. Joso Maric, sentenced to 8 years in 
prison in Yugoslavia, 

4. Stjepan Stokic, previously imprisoned 
in Yugoslavia for 3 years. 

‘Yugoslav propaganda is also trying to con- 
vince the free world that there is no punish- 
ment for extradited refugees. Of course, this 
is propaganda and a lie, and it must not be 
forgotten that the very act of escape makes 
a man an enemy of the state. The refugees 
are beaten and subjected to mental and phy- 
sical torture in order to divulge how and 
who helped them to escape, The purpose of 
this is also to make him afraid of trying it 
again once more, and to teach a lesson to all 
others not to follow his example. 

Here are listed few refugees and thelr 
sentences after extradition: 

1. Josko Kusto, 4 years. 

2. Nikola Colak, 3% years. 

3. Joso Barota, 3 years, 

4. Ante Marovic, 2 years. 

5. Marica Krajacic (woman), 10 months. 

6. Dragica Zidek (woman), 9 months, 

7, Marica Maras (woman), 9 months. 

Some Communist regimes provide on the 
border of their countries barbed wire, high 
walls, military units, police dogs, and mines 
to prevent their citizens from fleeing the 
country. The Yugoslav Government has de- 
cided to abandon most of those measures 
and has introduced a new system—to buy 
refugees from the Western neighboring coun- 
tries through mutual agreements in trade, 
through concessions, or through political 
questions. Such agreements are slways se- 
cret, but because the Iron Curtain is not leak- 
proof, some examples will be mentioned here 
for the first time, 

1, In the Itallan-Yugoslay agreement about 
fishing in the Adriatic (1958-50) was in- 
cluded a provision for Italian Governments— 

(a) To prevent any political activity by the 
‘Yugoslav refugees in Italy. 

(b) Determined was also the percentage of 
all new refugees to be extradited forcibly into 
Yugoslavia. 

It was motivated by the necessity to dis- 
courage and minimize the influx of new re- 
Tugees. 

2. In a contract between Yugoslavia and 
Italian company ENI (Ente Nazionale Idro- 
carburi—the mightiest industrial concern 
with Italian federal funds) about drilling of 
ollwells, and about chemical installations, 
there were also additional provisions (never 
made public). 

(a) Entire Itallan press controlled by 
ENI (with leading Italian newspaper I 
Giorno) will take a friendly attitude to- 
ward Yugoslavia and print articles about 
political and economic situation in Yugo- 
slavia as normal in order to influence the 
Italian Government and the public to come 
to the conclusion that there is no necessity 
for anybody to flee Yugoslavia (moral boy- 
cott of refugees). 

(b) To put a pressure on the Italian Gov- 
ernment to prevent any political activity 
among the refugees in Italian camps (to dis- 
solve all refugee organizations and to prevent 
any representatives of national organizations 
to enter the camps). 

(c) To increase substantially the require- 
ments for recognition of political refugee 
status and to enlarge the percentage of re- 
fugees to be forcibly repatriated. 

Here we can include also the rumor that 
some officials in Europe handling the refu- 
gees on local, national, and international 
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level receive money and gifts from the Yu- 

goslay Communist Government, Sometimes 
the Communist oficials talk about their suc- 
cess in getting almost all new refugees if 
they want them. The compensation for such 
„favors is also timber and furniture exported 
by Yugoslavia. 

Pleeing west, the new refugee is in an ab- 
normal mental condition and in an entirely 
new environment: he is still scared by the 
dangers of illegal crossing of the border; 
doesn't speak the language of the country, 
and has no knowledge of the customs or the 
laws, Contrary to the expectations there are 
among the new refugees very few intellec- 
tuals, industrialists, or well-to-do men. It 
ìs irony that all newcomers are of the poor 
working class with a mixture of peasant 
youth, all fleeing the worker's paradise, Be- 
cause they are poor, this is also the reason to 
declare them “econoinic refugees.” 

No representative of any charitable or- 
ganization, no lawyer, no relative or friend, 
even no priest is permitted to talk to a new 
refugee when he arrives to the West, No 
one is allowed to witness the screening either. 

‘There is always an official interpreter for 
the screening who is seldom neutral and 
very often a paid Communist agent. Such 


interpreter performs his duties to both of his 
employers: he complies with the order of his 
Western European government to help re- 
duce the number of refugees, and on the 
other hand he lets the Communist govern- 


ment get back most of the refugees they may 
want, 


anybody from. 
having knowledge of their “Internal affairs” 
concerning refugees. Particularly they op- 
pose to allow any national or charitable 
Tefugee organization to communicate with 
the refugees. 

Since last year even refugee priests cannot 
enter the refugee camps in Italy in order to 
perform their ecclesiastical duties. ‘The gov- 
ernment gives permission only to those na- 
tonal priests who are in possession of a 
Yugoslav passport and to one or two other 
priests known as Communist collaborators. 
At this time Yugoslav Government ls trying 
to persuade all governmental and church au- 
thorities to place the religious service in the 
Tefugee camps and the humanitarian activi- 


members of the Communist-dominated "Pro- 
fessional Union of Priests.” 

Prisoners of war are protected by the Ge- 
neva Convention; the inmates of a concen- 
tration camp are supposed to be supported 
by the Red Cross organization; even extra- 
dited criminals are protected by some inter- 
national law. There is no international law 
nor convention protecting the extradited 
refugees. 

For centuries the Croatian people have 
stood protecting Western culture and Chris- 
tianity. For three decades and today th> 
Croatians have been most ardent Commu- 
nist fighters, and one-third of the Croatian 
adult male population was wiped out by the 
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Communists in Croatia since the end of the 
war. 

‘Mass fleeing of Croats from Yugoslavia is 
not only an expression of dissatisfaction or 
opposition to the Communist regime. It is 
also a desperate step taken in order to avoid 
mental and physical torture. Where people 
have no other vote, they are forced to vote 
with thelr feet, They are persecuted and 
killed by the Communists, forgotten by the 
Christian world, neglected by the free world, 
and even used as small change for business 
deals between East and the West. 

‘Faots reveal that national groups which 
cooperate the most with the Communists 
receive the greatest support from the East 
and the West, whereas the anti-Communists 
nationalities suffer ethnic and national de- 
generation. ‘The example of Serbians, 
Czechs and Rumanians as against the piti 
ful condition of the Croatians, Hungarians, 
and the Baltic peoples, 

‘There are already in America severe critics 
about the ald of 2, 3, billions of dollars to 
the Communist Yugoslav regime. Another 

“form of aid to the Communists is never 


cussions in the parliaments. 
moral support the West gives to Yugo- 
slavia—thousands of refugees forcibly extra- 
dited to the Yugoslav Government each 
year, 

For generations the American people has 
been extending their helping hands to the 
needy or persecuted people in the whole 
world. We feel that now is the time for 
our Government to reconsider American 
moral support to the Yugoslav regime and 
to give to the refugees floeing Communist 
Yugoslavia the same treatment the West 
gives to the refugees from other Commu- 
nist countries. Political situation in Yugo- 
ETIR SEEREN IES PEON lon ape ee 

Yugoslavia is today linked again 
With tho Soviet Union in ita conspiracy to 
have communism dominate the world. 

We hope our Government will investigate 
the situation and problems of refugees in 
European countries and provide the new 
legislation for help to resettle them in the 
‘United States. Continued neglect of ref- 


t, 
world, to consider the fate of the refugees 
dn order to keep the spirit of freedom alive. 


Walter Besterman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the 79th Congress it was my 
great pleasure to serve on the predeces- 
sor committee to the current Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Subcommittee = 
the Judiciary Committee. During the 
course of this time Mr. Walter Bester- 
man became a member of the staff as our 
counsel. 

Over the years I have known Mr. 
Besterman I have greatly admired his 
wisdom, perseverance to his cause, his 
resourcefulness, and his many contribu- 
tions to the immigration laws. His dedi- 
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cation to the liberalization of immigra- 
tion policies by the United States gave 


‘Statue of Liberty: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 


free, 
‘The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send Hee the aaisa tal tempest-tossed to 


Tift my lamp beside the golden door. 


He will be a great loss to the House of 
Representatives. However, I know that 
he goes on to a position where he will 
offer many new services on behalf of the 
cause he has so faithfully served. For 
this reason I want to join my many col- 
leagues in wishing Mr. Besterman well in 
his future work with the Committee for 
European Migration. 


Eleventh Annual Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I have received a most rewarding 
Tesponse to my annual questionnaire. 
More than 100,000 of my constituents in 
the Ninth New Jersey District received 
them in July and some 28,000 have al- 
ready been returned. Supplementary 
comments and letters from about 3,500 
of the reciptents have also been received. 
It 1s most encouraging to observe this 
keen awareness and continuing interest 


about evenly divided on the overall rec- 
ord of the Johnson administration. 
Only 1 percent divides those in favor 
and those not—39 percent in favor, 40 
percent not in favor, 21 percent un- 
decided. Last year, the overall record of 
the Kennedy administration was favored 
by only 22 percent while 68 percent were 
opposed and 10 percent undecided about 
it. 

‘There {s an interesting comparison in 
the answers to the question on the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions. In 1962, 78 percent of those 
polled were opposed to admission and 
this year 79 percent feel the same way. 
‘This year 80 percent also oppose recog- 
nition of Red China by the United 
States. Last year our fight to keep 
South Vietnam out of Communist con- 
trol was approved by 63 percent but this 
year our policy there has the support of 
only 14 percent. Nearly two-thirds of 
the 58 percent who oppose our present 
action there favor military action at the 
risk of war and 28 percent are unde- 
cided on the subject. 

On the question of incresed U.S. trade 
with Communist nations, 65 percent op- 
pose and 31 percent favor. Of those fa- 
yoring greater Communist trade, 70 per- 
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cent felt that such trade should be limited 
to nonstrategic goods only and 22 percent 
think we should extend credit to these 
nations. Foreign aid spending is not 
quite as unpopular this year as it was 
last year. For example, in 1963, 81 per- 
cent were then opposed to the level of 
foreign aid spending while this year only 
64 percent are opposed to the program 
with 29 percent favoring it. Of those 
opposed to present foreign aid spending, 
44 percent urged stopping all ald to pro- 
Communist nations, 46 percent favored 
Jess spending with only 1 percent want- 
ing more to be spent. 

There has been a significant change in 
the attitude of those in my district to- 
ward civil rights legislation. Last year, 
59 percent favored the enactment of 
strong civil rights laws but this year 54 
percent are opposed to the 1964 civil 
rights bill with 16 percent of those op- 
posing it feeling it is too strong, 56 per- 
cent unconstitutional, and 20 percent 
unnecessary. Only 8 percent regard it 
as too weak. The use of Federal mar- 
shals and troops to protect those helping 
Negroes in the South obtain their rights 
drew a Close response with 46 percent for 
and 44 percent against. The revamp- 
ing of our present immigration laws has 
the support of 51 percent who feel the 
present national origin quota system 
should be changed. A third of those re- 
plying opposed any changes and 16 per- 
cent were undecided. 

The establishment of a Domestic Peace 
Corps was favored 52 percent to 36 per- 
cent. Cigarette packages should carry 
a warning of cancer in the opinion of 59 
percent, Almost two-thirds favor tax 
credits for college parents and students. 
Congressional pay increases are opposed 
49 to 39 percent. The Supreme Court 
decision on State reapportionment is 
supported by a greater than 3-to-1 
margin. There is an interesting com- 
parison in replies this year to the ques- 
tion of school prayer and Bible readings. 
Last year, 76 percent favored and only 
19 percent were opposed, with 5 percent 
undecided. This year, it is interesting to 
note, that the percentage in favor of 
amending the Constitution has dropped 
to 47 percent with 37 percent opposed 
and 16 percent undecided. 

The increase in social security bene- 
fits won the approval of 70 percent. 
Government preservation of our wilder- 
ness areas was favored by 84 percent. 
Federal assistance for mass transit sys- 
tems was approved by 81 percent. Tele- 
vision debates between the presidential 
candidates are favored by more than 
four to 1. 

Of course, not everyone replying an- 
swered every question listed. The per- 
centages shown for each question in the 
tables below are based on the tabulation 
of all the replies received to that par- 
ticular question or part thercof. 

Mr. Speaker, because the replies to my 
questionnaires have aroused much inter- 
est among Members, under unanimous 
consent, I include in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the tabulated percentages 
of my 1ith annual questionnaire. 
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Manpower Development and Training Act 
at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr, TAFT. Mr. Speaker, because of 
my close connection with the Manpower 
Development and Training Act legisla- 
tion earlier this year, I am greatly in- 
terested in the program in actual opera- 
tion. From the article which I am in- 
serting in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor today, we can readily see 
how beneficial this program can be to 
skill-hungrey men and women. By 
training these people we do far more 
than help solve the unemployment prob- 
lem, we offer a useful and effective life 
to men and women who might otherwise 
be faced with nothing but frustration 
and misery. 

The article follows: 

Suni Hunony MADE EMPLOYABLE—ONIO'S 

ROAD TO OPPORTUNITY 
(By Gerald White) 

For 400 skill-hungry men and women, the 
road to opportunity now leads to a small 
city in the hill country of southern Ohio. 

‘The highway starts from their homes in 21 
southern counties, which stretch from Cler- 
mont on the west to Belmont on the east. 

And it ends at the Southern Ohio Man- 
power and Technical Training Center in 
Jackson, county seat of Jackson County. 

There, in bulldings once occupied by an 
iron company, 325 men and 75 women receive 
training in one of 14 technical or business 
skills needed in all parts of Ohio. 

‘The center, believed unique in the United 
States, is financed by the Federal Manpower 
and Training Act fund and is the joint effort 
of the State board of education, the Jackson 
city board of education, and the Ohio State 
Employment Bureau, 

‘The unique part of the center is the size 
and diversity of its curriculum. Many cities, 
including Cincinnati, now are sites for one 
or two foderally financed programs, Cincin- 


nati public school officials now train clerk- 
stenographers at the Stowe School, 

The Jackson studenta average about 25 to 
30 years old. ‘They come from farms, small 
cities, and suburbs, They are usually unem- 
ployed when they arrive and they are defi- 
nitely employable or employed when they 
leave. 

‘The center was opened January 6, 1964, in 
a well-publicized ceremony, attended by Gov, 
James Rhodes and other top State and Fed- 
eral officials, ‘The dedication officials spoke 
of many who would benefit by the school. 

First, the students: They would receive 
new skills to help them recover from the im- 
pact of automation or depressed area sur- 
roundings. 

‘The area: Jackson needed help, ‘The iron 
company, now housing the center, had pulled 
out, About 400 former employees needed 
new jobs or skills, Businessmen and mer- 
chants in the area needed fresh money. 

And finally, the State: The new skills 
would be good talking points when the Gov- 
ernor competed with other States in recruit- 
ing new businesses. And the center could 
reduce some unemployment compensation 
and welfare costs while the students were 
trained. 

‘The speakers have been right on all counts. 
‘The center now is turning out newly trained 
students who are taking their place in the in- 
dustrial scene, Jackson is ‘The 
depressed area's residents are elther moving 
into new jobs or away. And the taxpayers 
are getting a bargain. 

“We think we're saving the taxpayers about 
$60,000 a month here,” said Charles McClure, 
assistant to Clarence N. Gingrich, center 
director. 

‘There is no coasting down the road to 
opportunity at the center. The men and 
women mist want to go there. They must 
want to stay there. And they must work 
hard and study hard to complete the gruel- 
ing courses. 

“It's a tough course,” sald Mr. McClure. 
“We have to put a 4-year college course into 
24 or 50 weeks, It doesn't leave much time 
for frills.” 

Staying there may be tough—but getting 
there is almost as diMoult, Students are 
picked for the training by officials of the 
Ohio State Employment Bureau in their area, 
(The closest office to Cincinnati involved in 
the selection is in Batavia.) 

OSES officials use several factors in decid- 
ing when to recommend a student. First, 
he must need training. He must either be 


unemployed or under employed—working a 
Job where his talents are not fully used. 

He can be a victim of automation or a 
high school dropout. He can be single or the 
head of a family, although economio need is 
important. And he must be trainable, 

OBES officials test and counsel the pros- 
Pective students to learn what they want to 
do and what they can do, State officials also 
must look ahead in selecting the possible 
student to determine if he will be able to 
get a job after he has completed the training. 

‘Then, the chosen student must wait his 
turn, There's a waiting list, varying in 
length, in nearly all 11 OSES offices which 
feed students to the center. 

Working with the waiting lst and acting 
‘as a “traffic policeman” in deciding how many 
students can come and from which offices is 
Robert Chapman, OSES district director in 
Jackson, 

“It's a big Job but we try to be fair about 
it,” Mr, Chapman said. “Most of our courses 
can only handle 40 students in 1 period. 
We have to have quotas and allot so many 
from each of the area on the basis of how 
many are on the list and how many jobs are 
waiting to be filled.” 

Deciding what courses to teach—and when 
to change existing courses—is the function 
of the OSES and Federal oficials. Before the 
center was opened, officials conducted a sur- 
vey to learn which skills were most needed. 

Then State educators were called in and 
given the simply said task: “We need such 
and such skills, We'll give you so many 
students and these facilities, You teach: 
them but don’t take too long about it.” 

‘Mr, Gingerich, Logan, former State edu- 
cation official, Mr, McClure, former Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, high school vocational educa- 
tion teacher, and others took up the chal- 
lenge, set up the curriculum, and recruited 
the 18 staff members. 

“We had pretty much a free hand in de- 
ciding how to do it," Mr. McClure said. “We 
had some help from other programs but 


programs,” 

An enthusiastic spirit is in the alr as the 
teachers help students learn to be drafts 
men, clerk-typists, bookkeepers, clerk-ste- 
nographers, route salesmen, welders, machin 
tool operators, auto mechanics, auto service 
station mechanics, auto body repairmen, 
cooks-combination, groundskeepers, farm 
equipment mechanics, or custodians. 
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“Why did I stay?” mused Charles Greger, 
20, New Richmond, a young draftsman to be. 
MI guess because I realized I was getting 
a chance here I wouldn't set anywhere 
else. I just decided if I was ever going to 
be anything—Id better start working at 1t.” 

Mr. Greger came to Jackson because he 
couldn't find a job and because a State em- 
ployment officer believed he was trainable. 
His high school mechanical drawing courses 
had not equipped him for any suitable work. 
‘All will be changed when he has finished at 
Jackson. He's already had an offer to join 
the State highway department's drafting de- 
partment but he isn't sure he'll take the 
job. He may go on to college and take up 
architecture. 

Mr, Greger and the other students receive 
from $20 to $50 a week in training allow- 
ances, The younger students receive less, 
naturally, than heads of families. Unem- 
ployment compensation also can be applied as 
training allowances. 

The students also receive 85 per day sub- 
sistence allowances while in Jackson and 
414 -cents-per-mlle mileage in traveling be- 
tween their homes and Jackson. 

If they live beyond dally commuting dis- 
tance, students stay with Jackson residents 
who cooperate with a city housing commit- 
tee in providing rooms from $10 per week. 
‘The householders also help enforce nightly 
curfews and watch over students, Some stu- 
dents become almost members of the family. 

The center may be considered many 
things: A symptom of economic problems, 
partial answer to unemployment and an in- 
dictment of the American school system, 

Mr. McClure believes the need of a center 
is proof that many schools have failed their 
young graduates and dropouts. 
aoe Cpa not be needed if the 

erican hig had properly equi) 
students for jobs—not college,” he p am 

Mr. McClure pointed out current Labor De- 
partment statistics that showed high schools 
‘were doing a good job in preparing students 
for colleges. But he said only about 13 per- 
So of the 70 Bem sullen Jobs in America needed 

training. And fewer than that num- 
Sue high school graduates will go to col- 
loge, he said, 

“Where does that leave the rest of the stu- 
dents?” Mr. McClure said as he toured the 
center's facilities. “In plenty of trouble, 
‘They have a pretty high school diploma but 
with no training of any kind. Or, even if 
they have had some shop or business train- 
ing, the teachers probably have not ever held 
Job and don’t know what industry wants, 

“We want out students to be employable, 
‘That's our big Job here—to get employers to 
take our students. And they're doing it. 
‘We have about a 70-percent rate of employ- 
ment among our graduates. 

“It’s a lot higher in some courses. A sho] 
owner wanted to take our whole class of ma- 
chinists awhile back. We couldn't let him 
have them yet. They've still got quite a bit 
of studying to do.” 

‘Technically, the Ohio State Employment 
Service is responsible for the job placement 
of the graduates. They heip the newly 
skilled persons find jobs but they cannot 
force acceptance. 

Many State and county agencies recruit 


system for their operations (and at less cost 
to the Ohio taxpayer). 

‘The emphasis upon linking hiring and 
training has troubled many peoplé who fear 
the school Isn't as interested in working with 
the middle-aged and the older unemployed 
because they are harder to place after 
training. 

“The older person isn't quite so ready to 
take the training here: he’s afraid of failing,” 
Mr. McClure said. “But our eeping 
and general building maintenance classes are 
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made up of older men—and the employment 
rate bas been high among graduates.” 

‘The road to opportunity apparently doesn't 
end in Jackson. It stretches as far as the 
traveler wants to go. 


Establishing a National Policy for Wilder- 
ness Preservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand that this body may be very 
soon granted an opportunity, by ap- 
proval of H.R. 9070, to establish a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system 
and I most earnestly urge and hope the 
opportunity will be overwhelmingly 
grasped. From those who speak with the 
highest authority on these matters and 
some hundreds of my own discerning 
constituents, I have heard this bill de- 
scribed as one of the most important and 
far-reaching conservation measures ever 
to be placed before the Congress. The 
measure is designed to set. up a system 
by which existing Federal agencies will 
take full measures to preserve wilder- 
ness values in the particular areas al- 
ready under their jurisdiction. The bill 
also provides orderly procedures for ad- 
ditions, deletions, or changes in the 
wilderness preservation system as such 
may be indicated in the future. 

Among its commendatory features this 
legislation proposes to set aside approxi- 
mately 8 million acres of the national 
forest wilderness, wild and canoe areas 
for the national wilderness preservation 
system. Also it is suggested that some 
5% acres of primitive areas of the na- 
tional forests and wilderness lands of 
park and wildlife refuge areas will be 
added during a 10-year review period, 
which review, I am happy to say, will be 
conducted by the Congress itself, peri- 
odically. 

We have, Mr. Speaker, a legislative re- 
sponsibility to establish guidelines for 
wise management of federally owned 
lands in order to assure that future gen- 
erations will have the opportunity of en- 
joying the benefits of an enduring re- 
source of wilderness. 

‘When we recently and overwhelmingly 
adopted the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act this House evidenced its 
interest and recognized its duty to pro- 
vide adequate recreational opportuni- 
ties for our expanding population that 
will be looking for better and healthier 
outlets for the greater leisure time that 
is anticipated. Prompt enactment of 
LR. 9070 will add to that action by pro- 
tecting certain designated federally 
owned acreage from unwarranted com- 
mercial intrusion. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9070 is designed to 
preserve, for current and future genera- 
tions, Federal land in its original state 
for the healthy use and enjoyment of 
all Americans who are interested in out- 
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door life and conservation and I trust it 
will be unanimously adopted in the near 
future, 


A New Interpretation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 19, 1964, the Gastonia (N.C.). Ga- 
zette contained an editorial entitled “A 
New Interpretation.” This editorial re- 
lates to the reapportionment of State 
legislatures, a matter about which the 
House has been recently concerned, 

It is my view that this editorial is 
worthy of wide circulation among the 
membership of the Congress. I, there- 
fore, ask unanimous consent that it be 
made a part of the appendix of the Rec- 
orp for today, 

[From the Gastonia (N.C.) Gazette, Aug. 19, 
1964 
A New INTERPRETATION 

It does seem odd that people, including 
Supreme Court Justices, have been reading 
the Constitution for 175 years without ever 
noticing that it sald both houses of State 
legislatures must be apportioned according 
to the one-man, one-yote principle. 

Now that the current Supreme Court has 
unearthed this heretofore hidden meaning. 
most of the legislatures in the country and 
many of the State constitutions will have to 
be shook up and knocked about in an awful 
hurry, unless Congress acts in the waning 
days of the session. 

Senators Evexerr Dmxsex, Republican, of 
Miinols, and Frank O. Lauscue, Republican, 
of Ohio, have improvised a bill which will 
give America a little time to catch its breath 
and its legislatures time to ratify an amend- 
ment that will allow them to tailor them- 
selves a little more to the liking of the people 
of their States than the Supreme Court's 
decision would allow. 

‘We wish them success. Some of the legis- 
Jatures so beset by the Court were in exist- 
ence before the Congress itself. Of course, 
this doesn't make wrong right. And, as we 
see It, it is wrong to allow the rural areas 
to have more than their share of represcnta- 
tion, 

‘The thing that gripes us, naturally, is that 
the Supreme Court had to jump into this 
State-oriented problem and say what shall 
be and what shan't, We agree with Congress- 
man Bast, Wirrenre and others to the de- 
gree that if the Supreme Court can tell the 
States how to run their business in this 
direction, then there is no telling where such 
a practice might lead, 

Still, we believe that the Court decided 
right in the one-man, one-vote ruling. Cer- 
tainly as long as it was left up to rurally 
dominated legislatures to change the pro- 
portion of representation, it would never be 
changed. 

It 1s well that the people of North Carolina 
saw its problem and did something about it 
in the “Little Federal” election. Tt gave to 
the cities their proper share of representa- 
tion. 

We would raise a question here. If the 
Court is right—that it 1s illegal to elect legis- 


latures as per our past —then the 
legislatures of the past have been illegally 
constituted. 
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Consequently, aren't the laws they passed 
void? Weren't the Federal elections that 
were held under these illegal laws void, too? 
Then, weren't the Presidents unlawfully 
elected? And who appointed the Court's 
nine Justices? A series of unlawfully elected 
Presidents. 

‘This gets confusing, but not amusing. 


Hawaii Celebrates Its Fifth Statehood 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii—the Aloha State—today com- 
memorates the fifth anniversary of its 
admission to the Union. In the 5 years 
of statehood Hawail has enjoyed un- 
precedented growth and prosperity. In 
this period the State has risen from 22d 
place in per capita income to 17th place 
among the 50 States. 

It is with a sense of deep gratitude 
and a feeling of great pride that I ad- 
dress this august body, as a Representa- 
tive of the people of Hawaii, for it was 
this House which first approved a state- 
hood bill for Hawaii as early as 1947, 
paving the way for the final approval by 
both bodies of the Congress 12 years 
later. 

For more than half a century the 
people of Hawaii had knocked on the 
congressional door seeking admission. 
‘Twenty-two congressional investigations 
were held. The results exhaustively 
cover 57 subjects, ranging from agricul- 
ture to war record. More than 6,300 
printed pages, available in the Library of 
Congress, record the hearings held and 
the committee reports made. These in- 
clude the record of 128 days of hearings 
and the testimonies of more than 700 
witnesses. Thirty-nine Members of 
Congress visited Hawaii as investigating 
committees. The last four of these con- 
gressional committees overwhelmingly 
recommended immediate statehood for 
Hawaii, and I am happy to be serving 
now with those who served on those 
committees. 

On March 11, 1959, the Senate ap- 
proved the Hawaii statehood bill by a 
vote of 76 to 15, and on March 12, 1959, 
at 3:04 p.m., this great body voted 323 
to 89 to admit Hawaii into the Union of 
States. 

History will record that Hawail be- 
came a part of the United States in a 
unique way. It was not by war or mill- 
tary occupation or by economic conquest 
or colonial exploitation. Hawaii became 
identified with the United States by an 
assimilation of the political and social 
ideals of America. 

‘The first contacts between Americans 
and Hawaiians in the first half of the 
19th century gave rise in Hawaiians to a 
profound tendency to identify them- 
selves with the ideals of individual rights 
and liberties and representative govern- 
ment. Indeed, it was only 20 years after 
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the first Christian missionaries from New 
England came to our islands that the 
Hawalian people adopted their first con- 
stitution, which was modeled after the 
Constitution of the United States. This 
was in 1840, and as early as 1854 the 
Hawaiian people expressed their over- 
whelming desire to be annexed to this 
country. Mr. Speaker, I think that these 
facts are especially remarkable consider- 
ing that the people of Hawaii at that 
time were almost entirely of Polynesian 
origin. A fact worth noting is that the 
tie which binds the people of Hawaii to 
the United States is not that of race or 
history, nor that of force or economic 
exploitation, but that of ideals freely 


accepted. 

As a State, Hawaii continues to: be as 
Mark Twain described it, “the loveliest 
fleet of islands anchored in any ocean.” 
Its eternal spring climate, its swaying 
palm trees and lovely hula maidens 
beckon to its shores peoples from all 
parts of the world. Statehood fortu- 
nately has not changed this, 

What has changed is the stronger 
awareness with which the people of 
Hawaii have assumed their responsibili- 
ties as full-fledged American citizens. 
They fully realize that Hawail today rep- 
resents the westernmost outpost of the 
American frontier, that it must serve as 
a bridge between the East and West for 
international cooperation for world 


peace. 

Much has been written about Hawaii 
by anthropologists and sociologists, poets, 
and romanticists. All agree that Hawaii 
is “the showcase of American democracy” 
for all the world to see. There out in the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean, peoples of 
diverse cultures, have proven beyond a 
doubt that they can live together and 
work together in harmony and in con- 
cert toward their own social, political, 
economic, and cultural betterment. 
‘They have proven by actual experimen- 
tation that the ideals of Americanism 
can and will work, 

It is for us here in the Congress of the 
United States to appreciate this truth. 
The people of Hawaii have proven to be 
one of our greatest assets in our struggle 
to maintain our friendship with the Afro- 
Asian nations. We must exploit the of- 
ferings of this new State to the fullest. 
Its east-west center is proving as one 
of the best investments in peace we have 
made in a long time—we must continue 
its support. As a training ground for 
the Peace Corps it has proven itself be- 
yond expectations. 

On this the 5th anniversary of state- 
hood, the citizens of Hawaii cannot find 
words sufficiently in the superlative to 
sing praises to President Johnson. As a 
key Member of Congress who was largely 
responsible for the admission of Hawaii 
into the Union, the President has shown 
continued keen interest in the 50th 


State. His announcement today that 285 _ 


acres of Federal land will be returned to 
the State of Hawaii in the immediate 
future is strong evidence of this. We in 
Hawaii are truly fortunate to have such 
a great friend in the White House—a 
man who fully recognizes the great role 
which Hawaii and its people can play 
in furthering the interests of our great 
Nation. 
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To the Members of Congress who 
shared in the creation of Hawaii as the 
50th State, I say for my people, “Thank 
you for granting us the status of first 
class citizens, We will not fail you.” 


Congressman Harding, of Idaho, Praises 
Local Soil Conservation Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. HARDING, Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day this House passed a Department of 
Agriculture Appropriations bill contain- 
ing a large appropriation for soil and 
water conservation. I was delighted 
with this House action as I firmly be- 
lieve that one of the real challenges 
facing not only rural America, but all 
of America, is the adequate conservation 
of our soil and water resources. It is 
vital that we preserve our soll from 
erosion, from becoming cropped out, and 
from bad soll management practices, 

By the same token, with the obvious 
water shortages already present and the 
dire threat of even greater water short~ 
ages in the years ahead, we owe it to 
our selves and to future generations to 
make the utmost use of every drop of 

It is as a result of my sincere feeling 
on conservation and my great respect 
for the work of the Soil Conservation 
Service and the dedicated volunteers of 
local soil conservation districts that I 
testified before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Agriculture on April 6 of 
this year and recommended increased 
appropriations for our soil and water 
conservation program, 

Following is the testimony that I 
pesented before the important Agricul- 
ture Appropriations Subcommittee 
chaired by our able and distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Wurrren] at that time: 
CONGRESSMAN RALPH HARDING, DEMOCRAT, OF 

Ioano, Sxconp DISTRICT, TESTIMONY BE- 

Your House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 

AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRI- 

ATIONS, APRIL 6, 1964 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate courtesy 
in aliowing me to discuss my concern about 
our support of the national soll and water 
conservation program. Tt is a pleasure to be 
here again today. 

I want to commend you for your past 
support of the programs for protection and 
improvement of our resources. Certainly 
these programs have given impetus to the 
continued growth of our Nation's economy 
and particularly of our Nation’s rural areas, 
All of us have benefited from this impor- 
tant work. My purpose is to urge your con- 
tinued strong support of this work. 

As you well know, the key to the success 
of soil and water conservation efforts is the 
soll conservation district. This locally or- 
ganized group of dedicated landowners and 
operators has shown that it can handle ef- 
fectively the resource conservation and de- 
velopment job on its lands if given adequate 
support. Much of this support comes from 
the Federal Government in the form of tech- 
mical assistance by the Soll Conservation 

vice. 
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The National Association of Soil and 
Water Conservation Districts indicates that 
this support needs to be greatly strength- 
ened—that an additional $10 million is 
needed for Soll Conservation Service assist- 
ance to districts. More than 1,500 additional 
man-years of 8CS technical help is needed— 
just to meet the present workload, I am 
informed. 

In my own State of Idaho, the number of 
cooperators in the 64 districts increased by 
1,500 during the past year to a total of 
19,500, ‘The districts, with assistance by the 
SCS, have helped less than half of these 
cooperators develop soll and water conser- 
vation plans, ‘These plans are basic to con~ 
servation work, and we desperately need to 
get more of them made, 

More help also is needed in planning and 
carrying out individual measures called for 
in the plans. 

I know that this picture is repeated across 
the Nation. And the amount of SCS help 
per district has gradually decreased during 
the past 20 years from an average of 5.6 
man-years in 1944 to about 8.2 in 1964. 

As I emphasized in my testimony last year. 
if adequate technicians are not available, 
it can only serve to stifle local initiative and 
progress, This is continually underscored 
in the letters I recelve from my State of 
Idaho. ‘Typical of the concern expressed 
is the following excerpt from a letter written 
my ofice on March 12, by Byron Wayment, 
chairman, board of supervisors, West Cassia 
County Soll Conservation District, Burley, 
Idaho. 

Writes Mr, Wayment, “Our board of su- 
pervisors have reviewed the cut in man-hour 
help in our district and {t looks very dis- 
couraging. We have a fine district with a lot 
of ground to cover and not nearly enough 
help to get the Job done. Unless we can 
have more assistance instead of less, we may 
as well hang up our bats and call 1t quite. 

“I can see little value of us putting in our 
time and money unless we can have this 
technical help to assist us, 

“Wo have worked hard in West Cassia the 
past 5 years to make this district a good one 
and we are just beginning to see and realize 
some of our efforts materialize. We cer- 
tainly don’t want to see this fall apart, 

“If there was ever a time for people to wake 
up to the fact, that soll and water conserva- 
tion is vital It is now, and this can only be 
done through cooperation of our Govern- 
ment and the people who live here.” 

‘And the Central Bingham Soll Conserva- 
tion District, Blackfoot, Idaho, chairmaned 
by Alma Merrill, advises me of their desperate 
need for additional personnel in their annual 
report submitted the middle of March. 

“The Central Bingham SCS is very much 
in need of additional soll conservation per- 
sonnel to handle the work in our district. 

“The tntensive farming of irrigated land 
in our district will require considerably more 
‘technical assistance to get a balanced soll 
and water conservation program on this 
larger number of farming units.” 

If time permitted, I could read at length 
from letters and reports Idahoans have spent 
me concern over the level of per- 
sonnel provided to assist with the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, 

Certainly one factor that makes this prob- 
Jem of technical help even greater is that 
SCS has been given additional responsibil- 
ities, some of them not funded. And much 
of the new work has been done with the 
staff provided to assist districts. Thus, time 
has been pulled away from helping district 
cooperators. 

I don't have to tell you, Mr. Chairman, the 
tremendous value of the small watershed 
projects under Public Law 566. Through 
them, rural and urban groups are working 
together to prevent flooding and to provide 
water for farm and ranch, industrial, 
municipal and recreational use, The proj- 
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ects are an effective complement to the down- 
stream flood-control work through the Army 
Corps. of Engineers. This has 
started slowly in Idaho, but interest now is 
accelerating. 

‘Assistance should be available at the time 
heightened interest in a watershed reaches 
the stage when planning assistance is re- 
quested. When assistance is not available, 
there is a danger that local initiative and 
Progress will be stifled. 

‘The National Association of Soll and Water 
Conservation Districts estimates that an ad- 
ditional $7 million is needed for SCS help 
in watershed planning and operations to cope 
with present demands for assistance, I urge 
your support of SCS activities in this field. 
We cannot afford to let this program be 
curtailed. 

As I pointed out to your subcommittee 
last year, watershed planning is particularly 
vital in Idaho. In the past the areas most 
severely damaged by floodwaters which have 
covered sections of our State have been the 
small farming areas in need of the kind of 
structural and land treatment assistance 
‘which can be provided under Public Law 566. 

Let me state again that I would much 
prefer to provide funds now for adequate 
watershed development than to expend our 
tax money on flood recovery after the 
precious water has been lost and it has taken 
& terrific toll of public and private property. 

For all these reasons we in Idaho are ex- 
tremely concerned over the $925,000 reduc- 
tion in watershed planning called for in the 
budget estimate, 

Let me divert here for a moment to read 
you the reaction of Glenn Nelson, president 
of the Idaho Association of Soil Converva- 
tion Districts, to this cut in watershed 
funds, 

“This item is very discouraging to us here 
in Idaho. Interest in the Public Law 566 
watershed program is high, and we have se 
eral very prospective applications waiting 
for the SCS watershed planning party to 
work on, The lack of adequate technicians, 
due to the small allotment received for this 
program, has hampered our progress in this 
State in the past. We were able to get the 
State legislature to make a small contribu- 
tion to this program this last year. With a 
slight increase in SCS funds, we could make a 
little progress; and decrease in planning 
funds would ‘almost stop our watershed 
planning activities. We have just started 
to get this program moving in our State, 
and we sure hate to see it slowed down any.” 

If the time of the subcommittee permit- 
ted, I could give many specific examples of 
watershed programs which will be drastically 
affected by the sizable cutback provided for 
in the present budget. 

‘Mr, Chairman, as you know, the Soll Con- 
servation Service has technical responsibility 
for designated conservation measures of the 
agricultural conservation program adminis- 
tered by the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. Cooperative agree- 
ments are worked out in each county be- 
tween the ASCS County Committee and the 
SCS whereby not to exceed five percent of 
the county allotment is transferred to SOS 
which partly reimburses them for the work 
done. 

‘The 1965 budget carries a reduced author- 
ization for the ACP. This is of utmost 
concern to me as this will necessitate that 
the SCS reduce its trained staff by approx- 
imately 555 positions. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly recommend that 
provision be made to provide funds for these 
positions and that the committee strongly 
urge the increase of personnel ceilings for 
the SCS to cover these 555 positions and 
the additional ceiling positions for sufficient 
staff to carry out the program in soll con- 
servation districts and the watershed work 
I have discussed. 

I would also recommend as I have done 
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previously before your subcommittee that 
adequate financial support be given the 
Snake River Conservation Field Station at 
Kimberly, Idaho. It is essential that we at 
least have the $400,000 budgeted for this sta- 
tion if its work is to move forward as the 
Congress originally intended. 

Idaho is fortunate to have one of the 
first 10 resource conservation and develop- 
ment projects in the Nation. 

Our district supervisors and others con- 
sider these projects to be a sound approach 
to areawide resource problems and oppor- 
tunities, and are working well together on 
planning the project. It is hoped that the 
plan can be completed by November and 
operations started shortly thereafter, 

I deeply appreciate your providing funds 
to move ahead with this program. 

‘Mr. Chairman, I know that you and your 
subcommittee are as concerned as Iam about 
Protecting and improving our resources for 
the welfare, enjoyment, and use of all our 
People. I hope that you will continue to 
Give the Soil Conservation Service the strong 
support It needs to carry on this worthwhile 
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Small Business Must Be Encouraged and 
Preserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr, DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I most 
earnestly believe it 1s our very deep legis- 
lative obligation and the practically 
unanimous intention of the Congress to 
make every reasonable effort to preserve 
and encourage the life and activities of 
small business which is the foundation 
stone of our private enterprise system, 

Because of my belief I advocated and 
supported the original legislation, in 1953, 
that Jed to the establishment of the 
Small Business Administration, the first 
comprehensive agency of the Federal 
Government devoted wholly to small 
business problems. Before and since 
that time I have supported every sound 
legislative proposal projected for the 
particular benefit of small business in 
this country. 

While this Congress has perhaps not 
accomplished as much for the wider en- 
couragement of small business as most of 
us would have liked, we have nevertheless 
recognized their needs on appropriate 
legislative occasions. 

For instance, Congress has thus far 
approved legislation granting special 
consideration to small corporations, those 
with taxable incomes of $25,000 or less, 
by providing tax cuts of about 27 per- 
cent; broadening and liberalizing exist- 
ing authority to extend disaster loans to 
small enterprises; establishing, under the 
Economic Opportunity Act, a new pro- 
gram of loans over a 15-year period 
under greatly reduced collateral require- 
ments; offering, under the new Housing 
Act, special FHA loan procedures for 
small business, in urban renewal areas, 
to improve and rehabilitate their prop- 
erty; authorizing SBA, under certain 
conditions, to increase the amount they 
can loan to small business investment 
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companies, from $400,000 to $700,000; 
and, among others, expanding the set 
aside program to assure small business a 
fairer share of Government contracts. 
I supported all of these legislative pro- 
posals, 

Mr. Speaker, in an age and a time 
when the tendencies are toward greater 
business combines it is our high duty and 
obligation to provide all legislative in- 
surance we reasonably can that small 
business, the lifeblood of our private en- 
terprise system, is not suffocated. I most 
earnestly hope that we will never relax 
our concentration upon this objective so 
obviously in the national interest and 
for the national good. 


Reapportionment Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr, Speaker, the 
Mountain (N.C.) Herald of 
August 20, 1964, had an editorial entitled 
“Reapportionment Issue." This editorial 
by my good friend, Martin Harmon, 
editor of the Herald, sets forth thoughts 
which I believe should be called to the 
attention of our colleagues in the House. 
I, therefore, under unanimous consent, 
make it a part of the Appendix of the 
Recorp for today: 
REAPPORTIONMENT ISSUE 

Numerous bill have been introduced in 
Congress, to get aside, one way or another, 
the recent ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
by vote of 6 to.3, setting forth the principle 
that the States must carve their legislatures 
in order that one legislator represents the 
same number of voters. 

This ruling has been hailed by the big 
and bigger cities (Charlotte, for instance) 
as a boon to urban areas. The cities charge 
they have long been shorted in the business 
of government by the undue proportion of 
legislators representing rural areas, the cities 
doing the major portion of the paying and 
the rural areas the receiving. 

Analyzed, this contention hardly holds 
water. Just as Shelby, for instance, benefits 
from commerce with the rural areas of Cleve- 
land County, so does Charlotte benefit and 
thereby pay more taxes because of com- 
merce with a wide area of the Piedmont, 
including neighboring South Carolina. 

‘More important in this decision of the 
Supreme Court many consider wrong, is the 
fact that the Supreme Court has held un- 
constitutional in the States the provisions of 
the U.S. Constitution of the Federal Con- 
gress. 

The Constitution is a masterpiece of com- 
promise which, over nearly two centuries, 
has worked well. The Senate is based on 
geography, with each State, no matter its 
size or population, given two Senators. The 
House of Representatives is based on pop- 
ulation, with each State required to increase 
or decrease the size of its districts follow- 
ing each decennial census. The recent 
census, for instance, cost North Cerolina one 
House Member, with Florida and California 
the major gainers. 

Reason for this arrangement stemmed 
from fear of the small and less populated 
States that “big boys” would run over them 
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roughshod. It's a patent safeguard acknowl- 
edged by any student of human nature. 
There's a great tendency of the man (or 
group) with the power to forget the necds, 
sensibilities, and feelings of the minority. 
In years peast, for instance, the University 
of Tennessee football team Just couldn't 
stop, as it rolled over little Chattanooga. 
Was the game score 100 to 6? 

The Congress will do well to delay effec- 
tive date of this Supreme Court split deci- 
sion, whether it adopts the bill of Repre- 
sentative Basm WHITENER, of North Caro- 
lina, or Senator Evrrerr Dmxsen, Republi- 
can, of Illinois, or some other. 


The Great Bail Scandal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the June 6, 
1964, edition of the New Republic. 

The shocking situation which has 
grown up over the years in this aspect 
of the administration of justice—the 
providing of bail for those charged with 
crime—cannot be allowed to continue. 
‘The Congress should examine this prob- 
lem with the greatest care and see to it 
that legislation to correct the inequali- 
ties of the bail system as it relates to the 
Federal courts is enacted during the 89th 
Congress, 

The article follows: 

‘THe GREAT Bau, SCANDAL 
(By Ronald Goldfarb) 

Justice Robert Jackson once wrote that 
“e + © the spirit of the [bail] procedure is 
to enable [defendants] to stay out of jail 
until a trial has found them guilty.” The 
National Bail Conference which was held in 
‘Washington over the last few days under the 
sponsorship of the Justice Department and 
the Vera Foundation, with a financial grant 
from the President's Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, proved that this spirit is 
neglected and perverted in the United States 
today. ‘The conference was a direct result of 
the recommendations of Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy's Committee on Poverty and 
the Administration of Criminal Justice; the 
setting up of the committee was also an early 
reconnoiter for the current war against 
poverty. 

‘The American judicial system always in- 
cluded a right to bail, and our early frontier 
days gave birth to professional bondsmen 
‘who, for a fee, assumed the responsibility of 
getting people to the court on time. All the 
States have constitutional or statutory pro- 
visions establishing some right to ball. A 
Federal statute also grants the right to bail, 
and the eighth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion forbids excessive bail. 

‘There is only one legitimate reason for 
bali—to assure the presence of an accused at 
trial. But an examination of the operations 
of the American bail system shows the bail 
system plays into the hands of the organized 
criminal while it discriminates against the 
poor one or the one who commits an isolated 
criminal act; it is a vehicle for discrimina~ 
tion; 1t can and does subvert the judicial 
process; and it is frequently applied improp- 
erly as a form of punishment. As the Yale 
Law Journal recently observed, the evolution 
of our bail practices “* * * seems to have 
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occurred without any clear perception of the 
functions bail ought to serve, with the result 
that the institution of bail currently con- 
sists of an incoherent amalgam of old and 
new ideas serving more to defeat than to 
achieve the aims of the criminal process.” 

A number of studies have shown that the 
majority of defendants cannot make ball over 
$500. Since the premium for a $500 bond 
ds only $50, this indicates that the amount 
of ball required of a defendant may be very 
low but at the same time may be excessive, 

Some recent studies have compared the 
tate of defendants on bail with that of de- 
fendants in jail before trial. The results of 
these studies—in California, Philadelphia, 
end New York City—are alarming. Grand 
juries dismissed charges against defendants 
on bail more often than they did charges 
against defendants in jall. More jailed de- 
fendants were convicted at trial than were 
defendants on bail; of the defendants who 
were convicted, more of those who had been 
on bail received suspended sentences than 
did those who were in jail, More defendants 
who were in jail before trial went to jail 
after trial than did balled defendants. In 
one study, 53 percent of those jailed before 
trial were acquitted; they were detained for 
no reason except their poverty. Pretrial 
detention ran for periods averaging over a 
month, often much longer. And the deten- 
tion prisons were worse than the institutions 
where the convicted criminals were sent. 
Juveniles are thrown into these pretrial pris- 
ons with hardened criminals. The whole 
situation screams of inequality. 

Pretrial incarceration is not only an or- 
deal for the individual in Jail, but an un- 
necessary expense for society. The defend- 
ant is punished before he is tried, and 
whether or not the ultimate verdict is guilty 
or not guilty. The defendant is also bandi- 
capped in assisting his defense, His chance 
of obtaining acquittal is lessened. It could 
also be argued that a defendant who is in 
Jail before trial is prejudiced in the psycho- 
logical tactics and strategies of trial. Al- 
though you can never prove this, I think it 
is likely that a defendant who is brought in 
to court from the “bull pen” after spending 
a period of time in jail and who is escorted 
in and out of the courtroom by a marshal, 
bears a stigma before the court and jury 
which is not shared by the defendant who 
comes into court well-groomed, with his at- 
torney. 

Not only then are innocent men Jailed be- 
fore trial, some may be convicted at trial 
as a result of having been in jall before trial. 
And to compound the inequality, the de- 
fendant who proves his capacity for rehabili- 
tation while he is out on bail stands a better 
chance to avoid a jail sentence if he is con- 
victed. 

‘The defendant who is incarcerated often 
job or his earning capacity during 
is in Jail. Since most of these 
income earners, thelr families 
suffer and may be forced on to relief. Not 

we pay all the costs of maintain- 
ing these men in jali, which runs into mil- 


brunt of higher welfare rolls when pretrial 
detention forces a family on to relief. 


THE 12,955 JUVENILES 


New York Supreme Court Justice Bernard 
Botein, n critic of the current ball system, 
pointed out that in New York City alone in 
1962, 58,458 people were imprisoned to await 
trial. Of these, 12,955 were adolescents, 
‘The average period of time adults spent in 
fail before trial was 28 days; the adolescents 
Averaged 32 days. The total number of days 
spent in jail by these individuals in 1 year 
was 1,755,788. When you consider that it 
costs between $5 and $10 a day to keep these 
people in jail by the minimum standards, 
you can appreciate the staggering cost to the 
community which this practice causes, 
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Although the only legitimate purpose of 
bail is to assure the of the ac- 
cused at trial, a recent study of the Phila- 
deiphia magistrate's court indicated that 
other criteria were used. Judges often used 
Dail to punish certain individuals and cer- 
tain acts, From actual court records: “I'l 
make it $1,500—that will hold anybody”; 
“ feel that the man should be punished and 
I don’t feel that $500 bail is sufficient” 
"Al right, I don't lke hit-and-run drivers"; 
“He Is a Puerto Rican: what a bum"; “Any- 
one who hits his father ought to be elec- 
trocuted”; “I am going to make an example 
of you"; “I'm tired of seeing you in front 
of me; Tl hold you on $2,500 bail for court”; 
"Maybe that will keep you in for a while.” 

‘The levity and lunacy which often char- 
acterizes bail proceedings are typified by an 


me without bail?” 
‘Magistrate: That means you will be kept in 
fail for 2 or 3 weeks until this case can be 
decided by a higher court.” 
‘Defendant: “You mean I got to stay here 
all that time?” 


‘Magistrate: “Are you kicking? Why, lots 
of guys jump ship just so they can stay 
here.” 

‘American society gave birth to the com- 
mercial bail bondsman. He is functionless 
and too often personally unsavory as well. 
In many cases bondsmen are convicted fel- 
ons. In one case I tried, when I considered 
calling a bondsman as a witness to a par- 
ticular conversation, my colleagues had to 
remind me that by calling him I would be 
Vouching to the court for his veracity. That 
was that. Too many bail bondsmen over- 
charge the disadvantaged, fee-split with the 
vena: of the bar, and cater to the racketeers. 
Grand jury after grand jury has condemned 
every aspect of the bonding business. The 
bondsman is a strange bedfellow of the judge, 
‘over whose bail decisions he has a power of 
veto, 

‘The law requires the judge to set bail. It 
does not require the bondsman to provide 
bail. Even if a defendant is a good risk, the 
bondsman can withhold his assistance for 
any reason or for no reason. In 50 percent 
of the cases arising in metropolitan areas, 
bondsmen refuse to provide bail. In doing 
this, they intrude upon and pervert the judi- 
cial system. This arbitrary act can undo the 
whole bail system. As Judge Skelly Wright 
said in a recent opinion: “ * the effect of 
such a system is that * * * professional 
bondsmen hold the keys to the jail in their 

ts * * * the band risks, in the bonds- 
men’s judgment, and the ones who are unable 
to pay the bondsmen’s fees, remain in jail 
The court and the commissioner are rele- 
gated to the relatively unimportant chore of 
fixing the amount of bail * * 

‘While high bonds keep the poor in jail, 
they are mere idle gestures to the organized 
criminal. For the bigtime racketeer, bonds 
are often written as favors, with no collateral, 
without any care about the risk of flight, or 
as part of an overall business arrangement. 
In many cities the racketeers provide the 
bondsmen with constant business. A classic 
example is provided by the numbers business. 
When a “writer” or some other underling is 
arrested, an unknown and uncalled-for 
attorney and bondsman will often appear for 
him in court, The man is “sprung” and 
within hours may be back on the street writ- 
ing numbers bets. It’s getting so we even 
have “socialized” crime. 

Bail can be used to discriminate against 
the unpopular. In the civil rights cases, 
some bondsmen who would have provided 
bail (their economic interests being stronger 
than their social ideas) did not because of 
conflicting business pressures. ‘This situn- 
tion has become acute recently. Many people 
have been charged with minor criminal 
offenses like disturbing the peace, disorderly 
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conduct and trespass in the lower courts of 


“metropolitan areas. Without access to bail 


these individuals can be forced to languish 
in sordid jails for long periods of pretrial 
detention. Judges are equally guilty when 
they use bail as a weapon against civil rights 
demonstrators, 

BAIL JUMPING 

‘The bondsman has a sinecure for no rea- 
son, A study showed that over $7 million 
worth of bail covering about 10,000 bonds 
was written in Philadelphia in 1950. Yet 
the highest percentage of bail jumping there 
occurred in cases where bail was covered by 
“professional” bondsmen. In New York 
when uncooperative district attorneys threat- 
ened to enforce forfeitures rigidly, bonds- 
men struck, causing needless incarceration 
and overcrowding of the city’s detention fa- 
cilities. In Tulsa, when the community be- 
came fed up with the practices of local 
bondsmen, a bar committee came up with a 
substitute plan which has worked better, 
driven several bondsmen out of town, and 
saved hundreds of thousands of dollars in a 
short time, 

Again and again it has been shown that 
there are better ways to assure that de- 
fendants will show up for trial than rele- 
gating the responsibility to bondsmen. To 
think that forfeiture of the average pre- 
mium (usually 10 percent of the amount of 
the bond) will deter flight is unrealistic. 
Moreover, there are adequate alternatives to 
deal with the defendant who flees. Ball- 
jumping statutes which treat this as a crime 
are sufficient to cover these few cases. Some 
courts treat fleeing as contempt and deal 
with It summarily. Modern means of detec- 
tion are such that the law usually catches 
up with the wanted. And proof of flight 
can be offered against a defendant in a trial 
as evidence of his consciousness of guilt, 
Finally, natural deterrents like lack of 
money to hide indefinitely, or ties to home, 
people, and community all minimize the 
problem for which bail is now the main so- 
lution. The bondsman should be replaced. 

Toward the end of 1960, Louis Schweitzer, 
an interested citizen, became troubled by 
the knowledge that many indigents spent 
long periods of time in jail awaiting trial 
because they did not have the money to 
make bail. Often young first offenders were 
thrown together with hardened criminals. 
Schweltzer set up the Vera (Schweitzer's 
mother’s name) Foundation, “a non-profit 
charitable institution, whose principal pur- 
pose is to further equal protection of the 
laws for the indigent through research into 
neglected aspects of criminal law.” In 
October 1961, the first Vera project began 
in the magistrate’s felony court and the 
court of special sessions in New York City. 
‘The director of the Vera Foundation, Herbert 
Sturz, and a small staff of NYU Law School 
students interviewed defendants during the 
brief time between arrest and arraignment, 
They asked a series of set questions aimed at 
establishing the individual's ties to the com- 
munity. The interviewer then made a deci- 
sion, based on set criteria, whether there 
were grounds to make a favorable recom- 
mendation to the court. If there were and 
if the accused was one of a random number 
selected, a Vera representative recommended 
to the court that the individual be released 
without bail. A summary of the Vera data 
was given to the judge, the defense lawyer, 
and the prosecutor. 

Between October 16, 1961, and April 8, 
1964, the Manhattan bail project interviewed 
approximately 10,000 defendants in this 
fashion, and recommended almost 4,000 of 
these for release on their own recognizance. 
Of these, 2,600 defendants have been released 
on their own recognizance, and only 23, less 
than 1 percent, have “jumped.” 

During the same period of time, balled de- 
fendants “jumped” three times as often as 
did Vera defendants, indicating that sound 
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investigation of a defendant is a more 
reliable criterion for pretrial release than is 
his ability to make bail. The poor are 
punished and the rich are not deterred under 
the present bail system. 

‘The work of the Vera Foundation has 
Moved other cities to reexamine their bail 
systems and to adopt experimental projects 
modeled after the Manhattan project. The 
American Bar Association established a com- 
mittee on bail which fs now carrying on 
studies in 11 major cities. The Department 
of Justice is urging release of defendants on 
their own recognizance wherever possible in 
Federal cases. Several new bills have just 
been proposed in the Senate. 

In 1927, Arthur Lawton Beeley wrote a 
‘book about the operation of the bail system 
in Chicago. He pointed out that many peo- 
ple incarcerated before trial were youngsters 
‘and that a large number of them were ac- 
quitted; that many of them were not trans- 
ients but had solid ties in the community; 
that half of them had favorable references, 
and only one-quarter of them had ever been 
imprisoned before; and that one-sixth of 
them had pathological problems warranting 
hospitalization instead of penal incarcera- 
tion. He also urged that a summons should 
be used as an alternative to arrest before 
trial; that pretrial detention lasted too 
long; that the amounts of bail were de- 
termined arbitrarily; that bondsmen were 
too often used, and that the role of the 
bondsman was inflated. The book was radi- 
cal in its time. Sadly, its conclusions would 
hold true and its suggestions might be con- 
sidered radical by some, today! The same 
injustices Beeley found in 1927 can be found 
in 1964. The whole area of bail needs change, 
4f not total reform. For those who are inter- 
ested, the minutes of the recent National 
Bail Conference could be a thesaurus, 


Temporary Retention of “1964” on All 
Coins 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
this House will adopt, without delay, this 
bill, H.R. 11893, designed to meet the very 
critical shortage in coin supply that is 
increasingly developing. 

Many businesses in my area are 
acutely distressed and harassed in their 
normal operations by the lack of coins 
and the evidence shows this condition to 
be prevalent throughout the country. 

This measure, therefore, is projected 
as a wise and restrained method, of tem- 
porary nature, to relieve the hardships 
and inconveniences being visited upon 
businessmen and customers alike from 
the current shortage of coins. 

Mr. Speaker, we just cannot afford 
the continuing diversion of vast amounts 
of new coins for speculative investment 
purposes at this time; these coins are 
urgently needed for normal commerce 
transactions. The Treasury and other 
authorities have recommended this legis- 
lation as a wise way to discourage the 
continued hoarding of 1964 dated coins 
by making such practice uneconomical. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for this bill is 
obviously urgent; it is in the overwhelm- 
ing national interest and I hope it will 
be expediently enacted without delay. 


1964 
Our Tragic African Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr, RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in the paper this morning the 
press carried an article about two Ameri- 
cans disappearing in the Congo. 

Mr. Speaker, this just indicates and 
illustrates our inadequate African 
policy—for which tragedy—America 
cannot escape her measure of criticism. 
By our acts of omission and commission, 
we have been part and parcel to the pro- 
gram employed by the United Nations 
which has led to the current debacle in 
the Congo. 

One has only to review the early days 
of the fight of Tshombe to save his coun- 
try to find out what our State Depart- 
ment did to this man. He tried every 
way on earth to be our friend, yet his 
efforts were spurned and his dignity in- 
sulted by our Government. 

He was even refused a visa to visit this 
country. 

Our military transports were used in 
the move to drive him from his home- 
land, But now, he has returned and here 
we are, We find our State Department 
telling the American people how dis- 
tressed our Government is over the plight 
of the Congo. 

Mr. Speaker, the crime of the Congo 
has been the crime of the United Nations. 

We belong to the United Nations and I 
am not a bit proud of it. In this connec- 
tion, I am enclosing a speech and I pre- 
pared on our African policy many weeks 
ago. I believe it is now time to make its 
contents known. 

The speech follows: 

Oun Traore Arnica POLICY 

Our African policy needs a careful and 
thorough review for there are many indica- 
tions it ís a failure which will have serious 
and perhaps disastrous consequences. 

Our policy for the Dark Continent seems to 
be a very simple one. We oppose colonialism 
and apparently our definition of colonialism 
ja a situation in which Negroes oppose whites. 
‘The United States has been the primary fac- 
tor in the so-called freedom wave which has 
swept both Africa and Asia. We have pres- 
sured France, Britain, Belgium, and Portugal 
to give up their territories. In Africa, nu- 
merous new states have been created since 
the end of World War II. There are only a 
few white enclaves left and these are concen- 
trated south of the former Belgian Congo. 
Tho giant provinces of Angola and Mozam- 
bique still are territory and 
South Africa is firmly In white hands, But, 
elsewhere in Africa the whites have relin- 
quished power or are in the process of doing 
80. 


Obviously, old style colonialism could not 
bo maintained indefinitely in Africa. But 


Just as obviously, independence for the- 


former colonial areas was not the answer to 
every problem. Not every mistake or mis- 
hap in Africa is this country’s fault. Yet, 
as I have stated, we did pressure our former 
allies to get out and get out fast. 

‘As a result, the continent has gone back- 
wards. The civilization which- the former 
colonial powers built has eroded; dictators 
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control many of the new countries; many of 
‘these leaders and their favorites live on a 
profligate scale; the condition of the masses 
is worse than it was when independence 
came. There is little prospect of improve- 
ment but there are plenty of indications that 
the situation will get worse. 

Nevertheless, we seem to have learned 
nothing by experience. This country has 
taken the lead in attempting to force the 
Portuguese out of Angola and Mozambique. 
Once that event takes place, we probably will 
try to throw out the South Africans, 

Let me point out to you that we backed 
the United Nations attack on Tshombe in 
the former Belgian Congo. To all intent 
and purpose, this was our fight and it was 
pursued for motives which still remain ob- 
scure. The African nations wanted Tshombe 
crushed, the latter being a friend of the 
whites in the Congo. Our own Negro leaders 
also wanted the defeat of Tshombe. Perhaps 
these factors were decisive in our decision to 
convert the U.N., established to keep world 
pence, into an instrument of war. 

Our State Department has tried to repre- 
sent the downfall of Tshombe and the so- 
called unification of the Belgian Congo as 
& great victory. Actually, the Belgian Con- 
go is torn to pieces. The situation in the 
Congo is so chaotic that it will take years for 
that unhappy country to reach the degree of 
stability and order Which it had prior to 
independence. 

If our dislike of Tshombe is a mystery, our 
attitude towards Portugal is even more so. 
In March, 1961, a group of terrorists invaded 
Angola from the Belgian Congo. They killed 
and tortured without mercy, being finally 
defeated and driven out by the aroused set- 
tlers and Portuguese 

Coincidentally with the invasion of An- 
gola, the United Nations Security Council 
considered a resolution calling for an in- 
quiry into conditions in the Province. To 
the amazement and consternation of Por- 
tugal, a NATO member and longtime friend 
of the United States, this country voted for 
the resolution. 

Shortly afterward, the United States voted 
in the U.N. General Assembly for an inquiry 
into the situation in ‘the Security 
Council resolution having failed despite our 
vote for it. But before any inquiry could 
begin, we voted for a resolution before the 
Security Council which called upon the 
Portuguese to “desist forthwith from re- 
pressive measures in Africa.” This resolu- 
tion carried. 

In reality, we voted at the Security Coun- 


distinguished of 
the New York Times, pointed out somewhat 
wryly that our censure of the Portuguese 
prior to any investigation of the fighting in 
Angola amounted to “a form of lynch law.” 

‘The Belgian Congo furnishes an example 
‘of what happens to a colony which achieves 
freedom before it is ready for it. Not only 
will it take a long time to undo the damage 


must pay a large Dill 
‘United States has put-more than $200 mil- 
lion into the Congo, to say nothing of U. 
funds which we furnished indirectly. Our 
‘taxpayers will be shelling out for a long time 
to come. 

I don't think there is a single new state 
in Africa which isn’t worse off now than when. 


pi 


by Arthur Veysey, London correspondent, of 
the Chicago Tribune. He wrote from Lagos, 
Nigeria: 


“To travel through Africa 10 years ago 
was an exciting experience. Everywhere 
buildings, from proud city skyscrapers to 
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neat one-room houses, were rising. New 
fields were being cleared and planted, pas- 
tures contoured to save water and soil, schools 
and hospitals opened, 

“Each year fewer people were going to bed 
on the ground, hungry, cold, and sick. Fewer 
babies were dying. Everywhere people of all 
races were full of hope, 

“Then came independence for most of the 
colonial countries. 

“To travel through Africa today is a sad- 
dening, hi ordeal. Bullding has 
stopped or slowed down, productive fields are 
going back to unproductive bush, idleness 
has increased, standards, both physical and 
moral, are slipping. 

“People who so short a time ago saw an 
ever-brightening future, today ponder how 
bad things can get." 

Even under the best of circumstances, 
many of the new countries cannot exist. 
‘They simply do not have the reeources neces- 
sary for statehood. The well-known African 
geographer, George H. T. Kimble, has pointed 
out that only five or six of the new nations 


ganyika and Ghana. He did not predict that 
these six had bright futures, or would remain 
ag entities. He simply said they could get 
along if they were run right. But they aren't 
being run right, Without exception, I think 
most of them are in bad shape today. Under 
the policies being pursued at present, they 
will continue to go downhill, 

‘The independence wave in Africa has been 
followed by a series of unpleasant develop- 
ments, Increasingly, 


U.N. as a forum for assaults on Portugal and 
South Africa. ` 


cry colonialism, 
which has come to be a very bad word, in- 
deed, but they have no interest whatever 
in the colonialism practiced by Russia and 
the Red Chinese. 

During the U.N. debate, the world’s great- 
est colonial power cheered the Afro-Asian 
bloc on and took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings. Our representatives at the U.N, 
sat by 


years. Regardless of the in 
behalf, its destruction is likely unless it 
mends its ways. 

Our own Negro leaders should be the first 
to criticize the U.N. for racism. Their goal 
in this country, or so they say, is complete 
integration. They do not want to be judged 
on the basis of skin color. Yet, curiously 
enough, they back racism in Africa. The 
Negro papers denounce not only South 
Africa, which practices apartheid, but the 
multiracial Portuguese. ‘The latter, alone 
among the European colonizing nations, 
eschew discrimination based on skin color. 
Many Negroes have risen to high positions 


they are not sincere and, in effect, argue for 
Negro rule in Angola and Mozambique be- 
cause the Negroes are in the majority. If 
that argument is turned around, the whites 
should rule in this country. They are not 
only greatly in the majority but they settled 
North America and developed It. Sometimes 
I wonder whether our Negro leaders are as 
sincere as they profess to be. If they aro 
sincere, they would be greatly exercised over 
the wrongs done the whites in Africa, or so 
it seems to me. Along with their denuncis- 
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tion of southern leaders in this country, 
they would be denouncing racista like Tub- 
man in Liberia, Mboya in Kenya, and 
Nkrumah in Ghana, 

I wonder sometimes also about the sin- 
cerlty of our anticolonial policy. I cannot 
understand why our spokesmen at the U.N, 
and the State Department are 8o quiet, not 
to say supine, in the face of Russian colo- 
nialism. We seem also not to mind Red 
Chinese colonialism in the least. Tears for 
Tibet long since ceased to flow, and we 
actually are talking about closer relations 
with the Russian regime In Hungary. We 
were greatly upset at the brutal massacre 
of the Hungarian reyolutionists, but now our 
anger has abated. Our ire seems to be di- 
rected toward Western leaders like De Gaulle 
and friendly countries like Portugal. 

‘Moreover, I am astonished at our part in 
making Dutch New Guinea an Indonesian 
colony. The story is long and involved but 
the purport is clear. Dutch New Guinea 
is a primitive area lying between Australia 
and Indonesia. As the name indicates, it for- 
merly belonged to Holland. As customary, 
we told the Dutch to get out. They agreed 
and suggested that New Guinea be turned 
over to the U.N. for an interim period. About 
that time, Sukarno, the cocky little Indones- 
jan rules, decided he wanted New Guinea. 
Why, I donot know. This country is mostly 
jungle and is inhabited by a race called 
Papuans, a backward, tribal people. The 
former Dutch New Guinea had no economic 
political, or ethnic ties with Indonesia, That 
didn't matter. This country helped Sukarno 
and a deal was worked out. The net result: 
Sukarno took over the Papuans, Instead 
of being heartily ashamed of this breach of 
principle, our officials were very complacent 
about it, They seemed pleased that they 
had been able to do something for Sukarno, 
a dictator with close Communist ties. 

I have tried very hard to understand our 
African policy. The best explanation, when 
its defects and consequences are pointed 
out, is that the whites cannot maintain a 
foothold in Africa, ‘The Portuguese say that 
Angola and Mozambique are as much a part 
of their country as Hawaii and Alaska are 
part of the United States. Our Government 
Pays no attention to such statements. Our 
officials simply shrug and say that the Portu- 
guese cannot hold on. Nor does it help to 
point out that Angola and Mozambique are 
thriving and prosperous by comparison with 
the new states on the continent. Obviously, 
if the Portuguese are forced out we'll see a 
Tepetition of the Congo mess all over again. 
Once again, our taxpayers will be handed 
the bill, 

Our Government says it wants the Portu- 
guese to make concessions. We should know 
that no concession made by the Portuguese 
will suffice, short of complete surrender. 
‘The drive against the Portuguese seems to 
have ttle support in Angola and Mozam- 
bique, themselves. If it had such support, 
the new African nations wouldn't be threat- 
ening an invasion of the provinces. After 
the first attack on Angola in 1961, the terror- 
ists have never been able to muster any 
strength. If they had any real following 
inside Angola, there would have been trouble 
all along. Also, in view of the demoralized 
situation inside almost every new African 
state, it would seem that the first order of 
business would be to try to set some things 
right at home. But no, they are united on 
one thing—they want to end all white au- 
thority in Africa and the consequences don’t 
seem to worry them in the least. 

The Arab coumtries, including Ben Bella, 
Algerian dictator and friend of Castro, also 
want to drive out the whites. As an aside, 
I might say to the new Negro nations that 
they have a lot more to fear from the Arabs 
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than from the remnants of white rule in 
Africa, After all, the Arabs were the original 
African slave traders, 

Our Government seems to feel that events 
in Africa constitute a triumph in the cold 
war. None of the new African nations are 
avowedly Communist, although several are 
very close to Russia, The real Communist 
threat In Africa is demoralization. If the 
trend continues, the Communists can pick 
up the pleces. ‘The ruling politicians in 
Africa have made a lot of promises. They 
told their people that things would be great 
after the whites were gone. Instead things 
get worse and worse. Below the rulers are 
younger politicians, impatient with the way 
things are going. They are more radical 
than existing leaders and much closer to the 
Communists. If the State Department 
wants to know what is likely to happen in 
Africa, I suggest that somebody take a look 
at the recent revolution in the former 
French Congo. This is a most ominous por- 
tent. I suggest also that the Russians are 
all for driving the Portuguese out of Africa. 
They support, most enthusiastically, this 
part of our policy. They are not doing it 
out of concern for the African natives. 

This doctrine that certain events are fore- 
ordained does not convince me. If colonial- 
ism 1s dead, does that include Communist 
colonialism? Is it written in the stars that 
Wwe must pursue a course which tears Africa 
to pieces? Would it not be the part of wis- 
dom and commonsense to try to work out an 
African program which would include sensi- 
ble cooperation between the Negroes and the 
whites? The needs of Africa are almost lim- 
itless. If we are to back racism and irrespon- 
sibility, Africa cannot possibly hope to get 
the money and help from white technicians 
and administrators which it must have. 
Surely, there are Negro leaders in Africa who 
have some sense of reality. But they have 
no reason to show it so long as the United 
States, itself, pursues an irresponsible course. 

‘The only logical explanation of our African 
policy is that our own Negro leaders want it, 
Otherwise, it makes no sense. If this is the 
case, our own Negro leaders must take a 
long, sober look at the situation. They have 
their hands full in this country. Eventually, 
their double standard on racism will become 
known, They cannot have it both ways, even 
though they are getting away with it now. 
When the American people realize that we 
have brought disaster on ourselves in Africa 
and disaster on Africa also, some of the blame 
‘will go to our Negro spokesmen. ‘That blame 
will stand squarely in the way of the objec- 
tives which our Negroes profess to seek in 
the United States. 

Some American Negroes, I am sorry to say, 
are talking race war on a world scale—the 
colored races against the whites. I suggest 
this idea be closely examined. The Red Chi- 
nese are singing that song, but the Red Chi- 
nese are racists, themselves. They think 
their race is vastly superior to all others and 
have thought so for a long time. The col- 
ored races do not get along too well. I think 
our Negroes should take time out to study 
events in British Guiana on the east coast of 
South America. That country is torn to 
pieces. Why? There is a veritable race war 
going on between the Indians, who are not 
native but immigrants from India, and the 
Negroes. 

There are only about 200 million Negroes 
in the world. ‘There are about 1 billion 
whites, 1 billion of the yellow race, and 1 
billion of the brown-red race. If the whites 
should lose in a world race war, the Negroes 
would be the next to lose. For race war, 
once begun on a yvast scale, would not end 
with the defeat of the whites, It would 
continue and the Negroes, being in the mi- 
nority, would find their situation infinitely 
worse than it has ever been. 


August 21 
The Toll of Rising Interest Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other pamphlet has just been released 
by the Conference on Economic Progress, 
and the subject is of interest to all of us: 
“The Toll of Rising Interest Rates—The 
One Great Waste in the Federal Budget,” 
Of course, I do not necessarily agree with 
all the policy conclusions in the confer- 
ence report, but I most sincerely recom- 
mend its perusal as food for thought. 
The summary and theme of the report 
follows: 

I. SUMMARY AND THEME: "WHERE'S THE 

Monger COMING From?” 
OUR UNMET NATIONWIDE NEEDS 


Despite an economy yielding more than 
$600 billion in goods and services a year, and 
Aà Federal budget of $98 billion, every pro- 
posal to deal more vigorously with the un- 
met needs of our people and our Nation is 
met by the question: "Where's the money 
coming from?” 

About 34 million Americans still live in 
poverty. With due allowance for private and 
State and local action, a war to the finish 
against poverty would entail additional Fed- 
eral budget outlays of at least $5 billion a 
year for this specific purpose. But the Fed- 
eral budget for fiscal 1965 contains only half 
a billion dollars net for the new antipoyerty 
package. 

We have hardly commenced to catch up 
with our unmet needs in education, health 
services and research, housing and urban re- 
newal, mass transportation, and resource de- 
velopment. Yet, the fiscal 1965 Federal 
budget represents a downward trend in out- 
lays for all domestic purposes, when meas- 
ured validly against population and national 
production. 

‘The root causes of rising racial tensions 
will not be removed until the States and 
localities spend much more to combat bad 
housing, bad schools, and high unemploy- 
ment. But again, where is the money com- 
ing from? Comparing 1963 with 1952, while 
the Federal debt rose only somewhat more 
than 16 percent, State and local debts rose 
about 200 percent. 

In thelr private lives, the 66 million Amer- 
jeans who live in poverty or deprivation 
(above stark poverty, but below a minimum 
adequacy standard) wonder where the money 
is coming from to increase their incomes, lift 
the handicaps fastened upon their children, 
and brighten their hopes. 

HUGE WASTE IN THE PACE OF HUGE WANTS 15 
INTOLERABLE 

If we use our productive resources more 
fully and expedite our rate of economic 
growth, this will generate more money for 
all purposes, But never can we afford to 
waste recklessly and remorselessly billions of 
dollars in money and wealth already avall- 
able to us, nor to distribute inequitably the 
money which already courses through the 
arteries of our economic life, 

‘The prime example of waste and inequity 
dn public affairs is tight money and rising 
interest rates, the policy of the Independent 
Federal Reserve System which commenced 
in earnest around 1952 and still persists. 
Whether we are spending inefficiently or too 
much for national defense or the farm pro- 
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gram—or some other programs—is a matter 
of Judgment or degree; for none can ques- 
tion that we now need vast national defense, 
and programs to stabilize farm prices and 
protect farm income. But the Federal Re- 
serve policy has imposed scores of billions 
of dollars of rising interest costs upon pri- 
vate and public borrowers for no useful pur- 
poses, thus rendering them less able to serve 
essential purposes. The policy has been 
fraught also with injustice, transferring 
these scores of billions in rising interest 
payments to those who should do without 
this unconscionable income supplementa- 
tion, 

This monetary extravaganza has not 
abated. From mid-1963 to mid-1964, the 
Tate of expansion of the money supply was 
drastically tightened, Correspondingly, dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1964, compared 
with the first 6 months of 1963, the rates 
of interest on new borrowings by the Fed- 
eral Government rose 6.1 percent for long- 
term bonds; 16.5 percent for 3-5 year issue 
22.1 percent for 9-12 month issues; and 20,8 
percent for 3 month bills. And this leads to 
higher interest payments by all. 
MAGNITUDES OF THE  INTEREST-PAYMENT 

EXTRAVAGANZA 

For the 11-year period 1953 to 1963 inclu- 
sive, the rising interest rates in themselves 
imposed an excess interest cost of $15.7 bil- 
lon upon the Federal budget, $2.3 billion 
upon States and localities, and $32.1 billion 
upon all private borrowers, for a grand total 
of $50.1 billion, Estimated for 1964 alone, 
the excess interest costs will be more than 
$3% billion upon the Federal budget (about 
40 percent of the Federal deficit for fiscal 
1964), and more than $10 billion upon all 
public and private borrowers. 

If the prevalent monetary policy continues, 
the excess Interest costs, during the 7 years 
1964-70 inclusive, are estimated as $27.3 bil- 
lon upon the Federal budget, $6.6 billion 
upon States and localities, $54.8 billion upon 
private borrowers, for a grand total of $88.7 
billion—an average of $12.7 billion a year, 
and $15.4 billion in 1970 alone, 

WHY NOT HELP THE POOR INSTEAD? 


‘The excess interest charges against the 
Federal budget, as estimated for calendar 
1964 alone, are enough to increase by 46 
percent the total outlays proposed in the 
fiscal 1965 budget for education, health sery- 
ices and research, housing and community 
development, public assistance, and labor, 
manpower, and other welfare services—these 
being programs most relevant to the war 
against poverty. ‘The excess interest costs 
in the budget, as estimated for the calendar 
Years 1964-70, would be enough to increase 
the total proposed fiscal 1965 outlays for all 
of these programs by 64 percent—for all 
fiscal years from 1965 through 1971, 

Viewing next the nationwide costs of ris- 
ing interest rates upon all public and pri- 
vate borrowers during the period 1953-63, 
alternative private and public economic poli- 
cies, if they had turned this amount of 
income flow in a more wholesome direction, 
could in each year have lifted the average 
annual incomes of all American familes liv- 
ing in poverty (below $3,000 a year) from 
$1,778 to $2,295, or more than two-fifths of 
the way out of the poverty cellar. And the 
estimated nationwide excess interest pay- 
ments, for the period 1964-70, involve an 
amount sufficient to lift above the poverty 
level in each year all families in the United 
States now living in poverty. 

It is not suggested that the amounts in- 
volved in these excess-interest payments 
should have been, or henceforth should be, 
redirected exclusively to the war against 
Poverty. But we have gone far astray, when 
‘we combine the monumental waste of rising 
interest payments with the plea that the 
money is not available to do what we 
least afford to neglect. ` 
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‘THE LARGER DAMAGE WROUGHT BY THE 
PREVALENT MONETARY POLICY 

The average annual expansion of the 
money supply by only 1.8 percent during 
the past 11 years has been probably less 
than half the rate of expansion required to 
float an adequate U.S. economic perform- 
ance, In addition, the serious aggravation 
of income maldistribution by rising interest 
rates has contributed even more powerfully 
to our economic troubles, caused primarily 
by oversaving and overinvestment in the 
means of production, relative to expansion 
of private consumption and public demand 
for goods and services. Thus, the prevalent 
monetary policy bears large responsibility for 
the poor economic performance which has 
caused us to forfeit, since early 1953, about 
$530 billion of total national production 
(measured in 1963 dollars) through first 
quarter 1964, and about 32 million man-years 
of employment opportunity through second 
quarter 1964. And we risk forfeiting almost 
$700 billion of national production and 
about 40 million man-years of employment 
opportunity, during 1964 to 1970, inclusive, if 
the prevalent monetary policy (and some 
other national economic policies) persist. 

‘As for the inflation at times since 1953, 
some prices and incomes have risen too fast, 
while other prices and incomes were rising 
too slowly or actually falling, and these dis- 
tortions have hurt the whole economy, In 
this connection, the redistribution of income 
and the allocation of credit through the 
prevalent monetary policy have served only 
to feed the fat and starve the lean. Our 
balance of payments and gold difficulties 
have stemmed primarily from the poor per- 
formance of the American economy during 
the past 11 years, compared with excellent 
performance by some competitor economies 
in the free world. ‘The prevalent monetary 
policy, by damaging us at home, has wor- 
sened our gold and balance-of-payments 
problem. 

PROPOSED NEW POLICIES 

1, Congress should require that the Fed- 
eral Reserve assure an annual rate of ex- 
pansion in the money supply roughly in ac- 
cord with the goal for economic growth set 
forth annually in the President's Economie 
Report, This would keep interest rates with- 
ing bounds. 

2. Congress should concentrate authority 
to regulate the money supply in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, instead 
of having this function share with five addi- 
tional members of the Federal Open Market 
Committee, drawn from private banks. Vital 
public functions, should be publicly exer- 
cised. 

3. Congress should require that each Eco- 
nomic Report of the President deal in full 
with monetary problems and policies, to 
achieve Integration of monetary policy with 
other basic national economic policies. 

4. Toward further strengthening the 
President's hand, the 14-year terms of the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board should 
‘be reduced to 4 years; and the term of the 
Chairman should be made coextensive with 
that of the President, who should also have 
clear legislative authority to designate a new 
Chairman at any time from among Board 
members. 

5. Because aggregate enlargement or con- 
traction of the money supply tends to 
strengthen the strong and weaken the weak, 
both legislative and Presidential action 
should move the Federal Reserve toward 
more selective monetary controls. 

6. Even prior to the needed legislation, 
the President and the Congress, as well as 
private economic leadership, should enlarge 
the understanding and interest of the Amer- 
ican people, with respect to monetary poll- 
cles which so greatly affect their opportuni: 
ties and projects. 

‘This study has been directed by Leon H. 
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Keyserling, with the assistance of Philip M, 
Ritz and Antoinette Chautemps. Appro. 
ciation is due Lawrence A. Leonard for 
earlier spade work when on the staff of the 
conference. 


Tribute to the East-West Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OP HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, one 
of the ways in which Hawail is contrib- 
uting to the greatness of this Nation and 
to world peace is the effective mainte- 
nance of the East-West Center for Cul- 
tural Exchange. On this fifth anniver- 
sary of Hawaiian statehood, it would be 
appropriate to review the great success 
that the Center has proved itself to be, 

Its growth may be analogous to the 
growth of Hawaii since it became a mem- 
ber of the Union of States. As a show- 
case of American democracy, Hawaii has 
offered itself as an ideal site for the East- 
West Center, the growth and success of 
which has been termed a modern educa- 
tional miracle. It has developed itself 
into a melting pot within a melting pot, 
where peoples of the East and the West 
have learned to have a deeper under- 
standing of each other's culture. It has 
been estimated that within the next 10 
years the leaders of nearly every nation 
in the Asian and Pacific areas will have 
in some way been subjected to the in- 
fluence of the East-West Center. 

At a recent farewell awards-honoring 
ceremony at the East-West Center, Mr. 
Harold E. Howland, Special Assistant for 
East-West Center Affairs for the Depart- 
ment of State, delivered an address to 
those being graduated from the Center. 
His speech is one which merits the atten- 
tion ef the Congress and under unani- 
mous consent I include it in the Recor. 

Mr. Howland’s speech follows: 

A CHALLENGE AND A FORECAST 
(By Harold E. Howland) 

Mr. Chairman, Dr, Hamilton, members of 
the East-West Center Grantees Association, 
friends and officers of the East-West Center, 
I am most grateful for your thoughtful invi- 
tation to join you tonight. It is a genuine 
pleasure for me to take part in your farewell 
awards-honoring ceremony, 

As you know, for some months now I have 
been concerned with the affairs of this cen- 
ter for cultural and technical interchange 
between East and West. In studying your 
operations, problems, and plans I have come 
across some highly interesting pieces of in- 
formation. One of these relates to the ex- 
traordinarily high grade point average at- 
tained by many of the students at this 
center. This high academic record of yours 
prompts me to tell you about the little dia- 
log I had with my 12-year-old son the other 
day. I was dressing him down about his 
mediocre grades. After I belabored the point 
of his poor grades for what he must have 
thought was an excessively long time, he re- 
sponded: “Dad, what do you think my trou~ 
ble is—heredity or environment?” 

All of us here tonight are engaged in an 
idealistic program of cultural exchange; a 
program dedicated to the hope that we may 
all learn something from each other and that 
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we may all come to know each other a little 
better; and through this shared knowledge 
and increased understanding we may all help 
to make this a better world to live in. M 
these times of need for understanding among 
nations, the cultural exchange program 15 a 
hope for progress and a positive plan for 
peace. 

Over the past 15 years I have spoken be- 
fore many groups of foreign students and 
have held long discussions with foreign stu- 
dents at seminars and conferences on cam- 
puses all over the United States. I have been 
gratified with the understanding of our coun- 
try which these foreign students seemed to 
have garnered during their study here. In 
my view, the student exchange program has 
been an overwhelming success, 

Most of the foreign students here have 
come to recognize that we have created our 
own variegated, dynamic culture; that our 
hallmark is freedom; that we have no cul- 
tural “party line” in our country imposed 
from the top. They see that we have some 
serious problems but they see, also, that 
we ure at work on these. 

However, I have found that some still 
lnck a deep understanding of our people, our 
government, our history. Some fall to com- 
prehend the policy necessities of America’s 
worldwide responsibilities; some demand 
an American foreign policy fashioned ex- 
clusively in the light of their own country’s 
needs, 

Some are looking for a neatly packaged 
American ideology, unaware that we live by 
no dogma but by an unwritten series of 
humanistic ideals and values which have 
become part and parcel of our Lives, 

Now, if some foreign students living 
among us still hold basic misconceptions 
‘of our people, how little the outside world 
must know of us, This suggests to me the 
need for an improved and ever expanding 
cultural exchange program through grow- 
ing endeavors such as we see developing 
here at the Enst-West Center, 

Some critics and friends of the East-West 
Center have asked, “What are the Asian 
tions contributing to the East-West Center?’ 
“What are they paying?” Perhaps this is 
valid question, and when you return hom: 
you may give some thought to the answer. 
‘What contributions can you and your coun- 
try make to this Alma Mater of yours? 

‘We Americans, however, must remind our- 
selves that Asia ‘scholars and statesmen of 
the past have made great contributions to 
our Western cultural heritage. As all of you 
here know, the East has developed its own 
modes of art, thought, and culture, many 
with profound differences from the West. We 
have not rejected nor have we ignored that 
which is different; nor haye we been im- 
perceptive of what other cultures have had 
to offer. The East and West have comple- 
mented one another; we have learned from 
each other and we have shared our cultural 
achievements. 

I know that with this audience of experts 
on Asian cultures I need not go on with a 
long recital of what Asia has contributed to 
our Western World or to this Center's herit- 
age, Perhaps, a brief reference to a few 
widely disparate examples may suffice to 
make the point; the contributions to philos- 
opby and religion of Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism, and Hinduism; the 
educational techniques employed by the 
great Chinese educator, Dr. Hu Shih, in wip- 
ing out mass illiteracy; the courageous ex- 
ample of Ramon Magsaysay; the life and 
spirit of Mahatma Gandhi; the cultural 
heritage passed on through the stories me- 
tropolis of Vranji in India and the ancient 
city of Angor Wat in Cambodia; the claasi- 
cal dance and drama (Noh and Kabuki) from 
Japan, and the Balinese dance; Korean wood- 
block printing; King Chulalongkorn’s in- 
spired leadership in modernizing Thailand; 
Great scientific discoveries of Nobel prize- 
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winners in nuclear physics, Yang Chen-ning, 
among others; other scientific discoveries of 
note such as the magnetic needle (the com- 
pass) and the lock, earliest examples of 
which go back in Japanese history predating 
the Nineveh palaces of 4,000 years ago. 

And, finally, let us not forget that we in 
America owe our very discovery by the out- 
side world to the fact that Columbus was 
searching for a short route to Asia and 
stumbled upon our piece of land. 

‘Thus, we see Asia has made its contribu- 
tions to our Western World and to the herit- 
age of this Center, But none of us in this 
room tonight can claim credit for this 
heritage from the past. No, we have our own 
marks to make in this imperfect world. But 
marks will be made in our generation just as 
they have been made in the past. 

Let me tell you about an inscription on 
our Archives Building in Washington. ‘This 
inscription reads “What 1s past is prologue." 
A tourist, visiting Washington, riding in a 
taxi past our Archives Building noted the 
Inscription and asked the taxi driver, “What 
does that mean?” The taxi driver, being 
unschooled but well able to express himself 
in understandable terms, reflected for a mo- 
ment and then explained: " ‘What is past is 
prologue’—that means man, you ain't seen 
nothing yet,” 

I see, therefore, in your Individual futures 
outstanding achievements in the service of 
your countries and in the promotion of the 
objectives of this center. No one here to~ 
night can predict what the mark of anyone 
of us may be—10, 15, 20 years from now, But 
marks there will be—some more significant 
than others, perhaps. ‘The horizon is limit- 
less. To quote Emerson: “It is the eye that 
makes the horizon." It 1s your eye, your 
hopes, your aspirations, your industry, your 
dedication of purpose which will help shape 
this world of ours. Some of you may go on 
to be political leaders—as other alumni of 
U.S. cultural exchange programs have done. 
Others of you may become influential leaders 
of your communities and societies as teach- 
ers, lawyers, Judges, engineers. Wo can’t all 
become prime ministers, but, let's say, you 
become an honorable and humble teacher, 
Reflect upon the impact of a single teacher 
in a training institution in your homeland 
who teaches 300 teachers, each of whom goes 
forth to teach 300 students per year for 20 
years. How many young people do you 
think that single teacher has influenced? 
Figure it out. You will come up with an 
answer of 1,800,000 young boys and girls in~ 
fluenced in your homeland by that single 
teacher, 

May I siggest that you graduating stu- 
dents ask yourselves: “What can I do with 
my life to promote the objectives of this 
East-West Center? What can I do to repay 
those who placed so much faith in me by 
selecting me for this wondrous opportunity 
to study here?" 

Let me tell you about one lad who asked 
himself such a question back in 1949. This 
Jad is neither a chief of state nor a politi- 
cal leader in his country. But you judge 
for yourself as to whether he may be grat- 
ifed today with the answer he can supply to 
his own question of 15 years ago. 

‘This lad is Paul Koutny. Ie is the founder 
and director of the Institute of European 
Studies. Back in 1949, when I was sta- 
tioned in Vienna, I selected Paul Koutny, 
along with 48 other Austrian students, to 
visit the United States for a year of study 
at American universities and colleges. This 
was our first wave of Austrian students to 
America after World War II, I suggested to 
that group before they left Austria, as I 
have done tonight with you, to ask them- 
belves: “What can I do to promote the 
objectives of cultural exchange? What can I 
do with my life to repay those who placed 
so much faith in me?” Paul Koutny took 
these questions seriously. A year later, 
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when he returned to Austria he had with him 
23 of some of the most wholesome Ameri- 
can university students I have ever seen 
in my life. Paul had convinced these young 
Americans that he could arrange for them 
to cross the ocean and: study at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, see Rome, Paris, London, Bel- 
gium—and all at a cost less than their ex- 
pense of going to school away from home in 
the United States. (You could do this in 
‘those days immediately after the war.) Paul 
arranged for these 23 students to get eco- 
nomical boat passage; he chartered a bus 
in Amsterdam and took the students on a 
tour of Europe; he registered them at the 
University of Vienna in credit courses; he 
negotiated with a cafe to supply the stu- 
dents with a warm lunch every day for a 
most reasonable price; he had them put up 
in Austrian homes. 

Now, today, cultural exchange ls Paul 
Koutny's business, The Institute of Euro- 
pean Studies now has four centers: one in 
Madrid, one in Vienna, one in Paris, and one 
in Freiburg. As of today, more than 2,000 
American young men and women have had 
their horizons broadened, because Paul 
Koutny had his horizon broadened back in 
1949, As of today, more than 2,000 Ameri- 
can young men and women haye had the ad- 
vantage of study abroad because Paul Kout- 
ny, 15 years ago, asked himself: “What can I 
do to promote mutual understanding in this 
world; what can I do to make this a better 
world, at peace?” 

On the other side of the world—in the 
Middle East—we have the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut. This university has as its 
motto: “The realm in which we share 1s 
vastly greater than the realm in which we 
difer.” Operating under that concept the 
American University has turned out—over 
the years—many of the outstanding political, 
educational, technical, and cultural leaders 
of the Middle Enst. Chiefs of state, cabi- 
net ministers, news editors, outstanding ar- 
ehitects and engineers, famous doctors, uni- 
versity presidents are to be found among the 
mumni of AUB, And you should hear, as I 
have, how these graduates of AUB boust of 
thelr alma mater and speak of their alma 
mater with deep affection, 

A few years back, I was stationed in the 
Middle East and my daughter went to school 
in Beirut. I visted her frequently, and on 
Ono of those visits I found mass rioting in 
the streets of Beiruit, When I got to the 
university I found, marching side by side, 
troops of the government and troops of the 
rebels, patrolling the grounds of AUB. I 
asked Dr. Paul Leonard, then president of 
AUB and an old friend of mine, "What 
goes? Why soldiers patrolling the grounds? 
And why soldiers from both sides?” Paul 
Leonard said, “The leaders of both sides 
called me and asked if I had any objec- 
tion to their sending soldiera to protect the 
university, T told them we would welcome 
their security measures.” The reason, of 
course, for this show of security is that the 
leaders of both sides were products of AUB. 
‘This was their alma mater, and nobody—but 
nobody—was going to damage or destroy 
their aima mater, Such affection for an in- 
stitution by its alumni, I predict, will be 
held by the alumni of the East-West Cen- 
ter in the days ahead as this Conter makes 
its mark on the world scene. 

I bave given you a few examples of values 
in cultural exchanges. There are, of course, 
many others we could describe but our time 
is too limited. Fifteen years ago when I 
started in cultural exchanges there was not 
a single university or college in India teach- 
ing American literature or American history 
in organized courses of study. Today there 
are 29. Fifteen years ago we had 
very little in our school offerings about Asia 
and the Pacific. Today our schools are 
making great strides with subject matters 
in these areas. President Kennedy wna a 
foreign student in another land. Our Sec- 
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retary of Stdte, Dean Rusk, studied abroad. 
We could go on with many more examples of 
leaders who profited from cultural ex- 
changes. 

Ten years from now—as certain as we 
meet tcnight—someone will stand here be- 
fore an East-West Center graduating group 
and extol the achievernents of the alumni of 
this Center, The of the East-West 
Center will then be not that ascribed to it by 
critics of the day, but rather will be the 
image you have given it, One of you may 
return as a head of your State to address 
an East-West Center graduating class. 
Young people have a special im ce to- 
day: some are already leading their na- 
tions. Others are in positions of significant 
political power. It has been said that the 
classroom today is only a few short years 
away from the presidential palace for some. 

There is Kenneth Kaunda, for example. 
Kaunda is 39. He has headed the Northern 
Rhodesian nationalist movement since he 
was 33. Oskar Kambona, the Foreign Minis- 
ter of Tanganyika is 32. Sekou Toure be- 
came President of independent Guinea at 
about the same age. 

Tom Mboya, Minister for Justice in Kenya, 
has been in the front rank of his country's 
leadership for a number of years. He is still 
in his thirties. 


‘The list could go on and on, and it is not 
Umited to Africa, Rufino Heckonova, Minis- 
ter of Finance of the Philippines 1s only 33. 
General Khanh of Vietnam is in his thirties. 

Although these are examples of à current 
trend in world leadership, it is worth men- 
tioning that several of our early leaders in 
the United States—in those days when we 
were an emerging nation—would qualify for 
this group on the basis of age. ‘Thomas Jet- 
ferson was only 33 when he drafted the 
Declaration of Independence. Alexander 
Hamilton was but 30 when he wrote most 
of the Federalist Papers, and James Madison 
‘was 36 when he wrote the rest of them. 

Current history suggests that the leaders 
of the developing nations throughout the 
world for the next few decades will come 
from young intellectuals and students like 
yourselves, 

Now, if I may, I would like to give you 
Just a few figures concerning the general 
magnitude of our educational exchange pro- 
gram with other countries. 

There are over 70,000 foreign students from 
about 150 countries and territories study- 
ing in the United States in more than 1,800 
universities and colleges today. There are 
same 20,000 American students abroad study- 
ing at about 600 institutions in some 60 
countries. Over 20,000 foreign students went 
home last year, I would guess that we have 
about 85,000 alumni of the Pulbright pro- 

. Each year we spend over $50 million 
for cultural exchange. The American uni- 
Versities and service clubs, American com- 
munities and citizens spend many more mil- 
lions. In New York City, alone, 97 organi- 
zations are devoted to helping the foreign 
student. And yet, we are only scratching 
the surface. Only 1.5 percent of students 
in American universities are foreign. But 
if we, in the United States, who are spend- 
ing millions on cultural exchange are only 
scratching the surface, what about your 
countries? Can they do more, can they 
share in some of the cost and initiative for 
expanding cultural exchange programs? 

You all have a distinctive role to play in 
organizing alumni groups, in interpreting the 
‘West; in helping American students who may 
visit you and your country. 

You will have opportunities for expanding 
American studies; for helping your own peo- 
ple advance. You are their investment in 
their future. 

Ask yourself “What can I do to promote 
the goals of this Center?” 

And, to some of the American students 
who have expressed concern over what to do 
with their excess foreign currency upon leav- 
ing a country—I say, consider leaving it there 
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to help support an alumni association or use 
it to finance a scholarship for a worthy 
student or pay the travel of a student to the 
East-West Center. 

And we, who are concerned with cultural 
exchange in the United States, have our work 
cut out for us: 

We must improve our selection procedures, 
orientation activities, curricular offerings, 
teaching of English, teaching of other lan- 
guages, our hospitality arrangements. And, 
to students still studying here at the Cen- 
ter—much more can be done with language 
tutoring, cultural performances, participa- 
tion In community life, in seminars, in writ- 
ing articles, in orientation programs. 

This Center has had its critics, most of 
whom have been friendly critics, who have 
asked us to hold a mirror up to ourselves 
to better ourselves. Those of you from for- 
eign lands, now departing from the Center, 
have been here long enough to learn that 
this is the American way. We give the head- 
lines to our shortcomings. We turn the spot- 
light on the warts and blemishes in our 
society. An injustice breaks out in one of 
our 50 States and bang—the TV cameras 
grind, the headlines are written, the movie 
cameras are there, and the spotlight is turned 
on. And why? So that we may improve 
ourselves. 

But in turning that spotlight on our fail- 
ings, we are not apologetic—for we confid- 
ently know that we have accomplished os 
much, if not more, than any group of people 
in the world in promoting social justice and 
that our goals in humanity's interests are 
sound and Just. 

‘Those of us In this room tonight may feel 
proud that we are a part of a program that 
attempts to build respect for our own 
Nation and seeks ways to help us understand 
each other and learn from each other, 

I am grateful that my ancestors in Amer- 
fea did not lack a compelling faith in educa- 
tion and educational exchanges; and that 
they had the foresight to send our scholars 
abroad and to bring experts and scholars to 
‘America, If we are a great nation today It 
is due, in part, to what we have learned 
from others, Funds we put into our cul- 
tural exchange program today are, in a way, 
a partial repayment of our debt to the world 
for what we have learned from the world. 

I am grateful that we have leaders today 
that do not lack that faith our ancestors had 
in cultural exchanges. The foresight and 
imagination of Governor Burns, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, and Congressman John 


know, if it had not been for President (then 
Senator) Johnson's and Congressman 
RoowEy’s initiative and determination in the 
task of gaining enactment of the authorizing 
legislation for this Center we would not be 
here tonight taking part in this farewell 
ceremony of participants in an exciting pfo- 
gram of interchange between East and 
‘West—a program that seeks to build a road 
to ultimate peace in this turbulent world 
through sharing knowledge. 

‘This Center has already made a mark on 
the world scene. But like that inscription 
on our Archives Building: 

“What ls past is prolog’—man, you ain't 
seen nothing yet! 


Marking of Steel Container 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I earn- 
estly hope the Senate will, in their wis- 
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dom, expedite consideration and approv- 
al of the bill, H.R. 5673, we recently 
and resoundingly passed here which re- 
quires local manufacturers of steel ship- 
ping containers from foreign steel to in- 
dicate the country of origin of the steel 
on the container. 

I think it should be emphasized and re- 
membered that this measure intends no 
projection of restraint of trade. It is 
similar to the required description of 
ingredients on food and drug containers; 
its essential purpose is to provide infor- 
mation so that the general public will be 
alerted to the use of American-made 
steel products if they so desire. This 
measure leaves that choice entirely up to 
the private sector of the economy and, 
therefore, cannot be open to any criti- 
cism of discrimination. 

I hope our legislators in the other body 
will recognize that the present level of 
production among American steel pro- 
ducers adds to the urgency of the cur- 
rent situation. Unemployed steel work- 
ers and hard-pressed manufacturers 
caught in the cost-price squeeze should 
be extended every reasonable aid toward 
the inspiration of an increasing demand 
for the home product. 

Mr. Speaker, by the adoption of this 
legislation a concerned citizenry will be 
provided information upon which they 
may make a free decision in the open 
market. In my conviction this measure 
is timely; it would be beneficial to the 
steel industry, the steel workers, and the 
general public. For these reasons, I hope 
that the Senate will promptly pass H.R, 
5673 and that it may soon become law, 


Coordinated Planning, Now, for the Pres- 
ervation and Development of Our 
Water and Land Resources Is Impera- 
tive for Future National Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr, DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, back 
on July 13, 1961, our late and beloved 
President John F. Kennedy recom- 
mended to Congress the original river 
basin planning bill whose fundamental 
objectives, to provide for development of 
comprehensive river basin plans, biennial 
assessments of regional water needs and 
supplies, aid to the States and encour- 
agement of more efficient water develop- 
ment, management and use, are practi- 
cally the same as S. 1111 that passed 
the Senate late last year and is now 
pending in the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. I very ear- 
nestly urge and hope the leadership of 
both sides and the distinguished chair- 
man and members of this outstanding 
committee will cooperate in their efforts 
to present this vitally important measure 
to the House for action before this Con- 
gress concludes. , 

In my deepest conviction, sustained by 
the testimony of all authorities, this bill 
will have a more lasting effect upon the 
lives əf all our citizens, their economics, 
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inistrative LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
and their resources, than almost any The Establishment of an Administrative OAE 


other bill that could be presented to the 
Congress. The vital necessity of deal- 
ing with our water resource problems is 
increasingly urgent, as evidenced by ex- 
pert testimony, that before the year 2000, 
if adequate steps are not begun now, 
every section of this Nation will be con- 
fronted with serious water supply dif- 
ficulties. 

Mr. Speaker, the prominent provisions 
of S. 1111, which carry out the basic pur- 
poses recommended by President Ken- 
nedy, are briefly these: it will establish 
a Water Resources Council with the re- 
sponsibility to make plans now for the 
conservation of our water resources; it 
will set up a pattern of operation for the 
Federal-State. River Basin Planning 
Commissions; it will provide a program 
of aid to States for water resources plan- 
ning by authorizing an annual appro- 
priation of money for 10 years for ap- 
portionment to the States on a matching 
basis to develop their independent, intra- 
state and interstate water resource plan- 
ning by whatever agencies with which the 
States work. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, it is 
my sincere hope and appeal that this 
Congress will approve legislation, which 
this House passed in the last Congress, 
creating a New England water and re- 
lated land resources compact which 
would consider the whole of New England 
as an interdependent geographical unit 
for the development and managing of our 
regional natural land and water re- 
sources. Already four of our New Eng- 
land States, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island have 
ratified such a compact by State legis- 
lative action. 

Other sections of this measure set up 
very prudent and very practical provi- 
sions for the funding and cooperative 
operation of the different units and ele- 
ments, in the Federal and State levels, 
to keep this program in effective opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, this country has been 
struggling for 55 years to set up an intel- 
ligent, comprehensive, practical plan to 
adequately deal, throughout the Nation, 
with the desperately urgent problems of 
water supply, distribution, pollution, 
variability and floods. Every recog- 
nized authority and conservation orga- 
nization in the United States has recom- 
mended such action. The opportunity 
to take such action, in the national wel- 
fare, is contained in the excellent meas- 
ure, 8.1111, and I again urge that appro- 
priate steps be taken to promptly bring 
the bill before us for passage, in the near 
future, before the Congress ends. 


Conference in the United States Is 
Urgently Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr, DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, legis- 
lation to establish an rative 
Conference in the United States is 
urgently needed and I hope the Senate 
will expediently follow up the action 
we recently took here on this subject 
so that it may be congressionally ap- 
proved for Presidential consideration and 
signing before adjournment. 

As you are aware, the bill, S. 1664, 
with recommended amendments, was 
presented to the House with the unani- 
mous approval of the pertinent subcom- 
mittee and of the whole House Judiciary 
Committee itself, and by unanimous vote 
of the Rules Committee. Seldom has 
there been more general, membership 
agreement on a legislative proposal. 

The reason for this agreement is our 
universal understanding that if there 
was ever a legislative proposal that 
would be helpful to taxpayers, to liti- 
gants, and to applicants appearing before 
various Federal agencies, this is the bill. 

‘This proposal provides a way by which 
those of us who have had occasion to be 
critical of Government agencies in their 
agonizing delays and seemingly unend- 
less technical requirements and duplica- 
tions can bring fresh viewpoint of ob- 
jective outside civilian experts to make 
corrections for the wholesome improve- 
ment and more expedient determinations 
in the operations of Government bu- 
reaus. 

Unquestionably this legislation is de- 
signed to strengthen the administrative 
procedures of our Federal departments 
and humanize their impact upon the 
taxpayer who is supporting them. This 
bill will confer great benefits, wide com- 
fort, and much joy upon the general pub- 
lic and I indeed, and again earnestly, 
appeal for its passage, in the national 
interest, before this Congress concludes. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 

Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response: to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 


(US, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 


plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdeslers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, 1s 10- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recozp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 


(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


She Was a Lady for All Seasons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Monday, August 31, 1964 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the most moving and eloquent tributes 
that anyone delivered at the Democratic 
National Convention in Atlantic City was 
paid by our U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Adlai Stevenson. 

Governor Stevenson was speaking in 
memorium, and quite properly, about the 
late Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who 
contributed greatly in helping to encour- 
age the passage of legislation and the im- 
provement of conditions of all manner of 
men, not only in the United States, but 
also in the world. 

I ask unanimous consent, because of 
the eloquence of this beautiful tribute, 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

‘There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C,) Post, Aug, 30, 
1964} 
Sux Was A Lavy ror ALL SEASONS 
(By Adlai Stevenson) 

(Eprron's Nore—The U.S, Ambassador to 
the United Nations paid the following tribute 
to the late Eleanor Roosevelt at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention Thursday night. 
It followed a preamble hailing the nomina- 
tion of Lyndon B. Johnson and HUBERT 
HUMPHREY.) 

She was a lady—a lady for all seasons. 
And, like her husband, our immortal leader, 
abe left “a name to shine on the entablatures 
of truth—forever,” 

‘There is, I believe, a legend in the Talmud 
which tells us that in any period of man's 
history the heavens themselves are held in 
place by the virtue, love and shining integ- 
rity of 12 just men, They are completely 
unaware of this function. They go about 
thelr daily work, their humble chores—doc- 
tors, teachers, workers, farmers (never alas, 
lawyers so I understand), just ordinary de- 
voted citizens—and meanwhile the rooftree 
of creation is supported by them alone. 

And I think perhaps there are times when 
nations or movements or great political 
parties are similarly sustained in their pur- 
poses and being by the pervasive, uncon- 
sclous influence of a few great men and 
women, Can we here, in the Democratic 
Party, doubt that Eleanor Roosevelt, 
throughout her selfless life, had in some 
measure the keeping of the party's conscience 
in her special care? That her standards and 
integrity steadied our own? ‘That her judg- 
ment persuaded the doubters and “too-soon 
despairers”? That her will stiffened the 
waverers and encouraged the strong? 

I do not suggest some unworldly saint 
dwelling in remote regions of unsullied ideal- 
ism. On the contrary, as we all know, Elea- 
nor Roosevelt was a bonny fighter, at her best 
down in the arena, face to face with oppo- 
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nents and ideas she disapproved. Like that 
other grand old veteran of so many Demo- 
oratio wars—Herbert Lehman—in ripe old 
age she took on tasks that might have 
daunted people half their age. Whether it 
was Communist bosses in the United Nations 
or party bosses in the precincts, exploiters of 
the poor, traducers of the faith of freedom, 
she sailed in, tall, courteous, good-tempered, 
implacable, and thwacked them with the 
dispassionate energy of a good mother 
chastising a bad boy, 

She did not carry our conscience by re- 
mote control. It was precisely her involve~ 
ment that gave her such tremendous influ- 
ence. Long before the civil rights issue 
moved to the forefront of the Nation's con- 
sciousness, she was there, earning obloquy 
for her quiet reminders of the inequalities 
practiced in our land. 

Throughout the depression, her patient 
Journeys brought to the President and 
dramatized for the Nation the misery and 
neglect of millions, 

During the gray days of national peril she 
heartened the wounded and the weary. 

‘And during the affluent fifties when misery 
ran for cover before the national compla- 
cency, she never ceased to remind us of the 
slums, disease, and deprivation which still 
make up the dark face of this shining Amer- 
ican planet. 

‘And again when we emerged from the war, 
blinking and surprised, to the role of world 
leadership, there she was at the center of the 
effort, reminding her countrymen of their 
duties as citizens in the greater society of 
man, 

Tt was this gift for facing the facts and 
accepting the consequences which ga 
place among the supporters of the rooftree of 
‘our world. 

She thought of herself as an “ugly duck- 
Ung," but she walked in beauty in the ghet- 
tos of the world, bringing with her the re- 
minder of her beloved St. Francis, “* * * it 
4s in the giving that we receive.” And where- 
ever she walked, beauty was forever there. 

‘There are always in any society, as there 
are in ours at this moment, plenty of men 
and women who would like—despite Abra- 
ham Lincoln's warning—to “escape history,” 
to evade the “fiery trial," to turn back the 
clock. Eleanor Roosevelt never would and 
never did. She trained herself from the be- 
ginning of her lfe to face the realities, how- 
ever unwelcome they might be, and face 
them as she did, not only in the world around 
her but in her own family, in her own life, 
Few human beings are called upon to make 
decisions as dificult as some of hers. Fewer 
still—fewer women, in any case—have ever 
been subjected to personal abuse as mali- 
cious and persistent. But never did she hide, 
run, wince, or lower her head. Falsity with- 
ered In her presence. Hypocrisy left the 
room. 

‘And never did she fail to act. If anything 
equaled the candor and courage of her con- 
frontation with the facts, it was the courage 
and warmth of her response. She saw the 
state of our world as well as the most cyni- 
cal, the most despairing, but she.never in- 
dulged in cynicism, she never gave up. She 
believed in the human heart because she 
knew her own, and she proved by love what 
all the despair of a despairing time will never 
prove—that hope is more powerful than fear. 

She left us—our counselor, our friend, our 
conscience, But there can be no doubt 
where she would be directing our great party 
today were she still in our midst. 


She would bid us add to the civil liberties 
we guarantee, the extra dimension of oppor- 
tunity without which even rights can seem 
80 much emptiness. 

She would tell us to look at our great 
cities and ask whether, in the midst of over- 
whelming affluence, we can afford such mis- 
ery, such squalor, such hopelessness. 

‘She would tell us to labor on in the vine- 
yards of the world, to succor the needy and 
to underpin the rule of law, to check ag- 
gression and, with remorseless purpose, to 
seek peace, 

She would ask us to engage ourselves pro- 
foundly in the war on poverty at home and 
abroad, 

She would urge us to build the great so- 
clety not only in terms of America, but of 
all God's children, 

And she would bid us do all this not from 
party spirit or partisan prejudice or anger or 
bitterness or fear or contempt. She would 
ask only for the positive emotions: love of 
one's unfortunate neighbor, since “there but 
for the grace of God go I"; love of our party 
as a mighty engine of social betterment; love 
for a world community threatened by the 
Same annihilation and, above all, love for 
America, which our Founding Fathers first 
dedicated to the great propositions of free- 
dom, equality and happiness and which can 

ever fulfill itself until these magnificent 
promises can be turned into even more mag- 
nificent facts, 

‘This is the spirit in which she would have 
Us go out to Join the everlasting battle for 
something better, 

‘This is her lasting legacy to humankind 
and the party she loved and worked for all 

er life, 


National Bar Association Outlines Posi- 
tion of Negro Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the report of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to the 39th Annual Convention of 
the National Bar Association, which 
speaks authoritatively for the Negro 
lawyers of the country, The conven- 
tion was held in Baltimore and Edward 
B. Toles, distinguished Chicago lawyer, 
was chairman of the committee on the 
judiciary. The report follows: 

‘Tue Necro Lawyer IN Crisis 

‘Today, the Negro lawyer, bridging the 
Kennedy-Johnson administrations, witness. 
ing the events after enactment of the civil 
rights bill, and now embarking on one of the 
most important presidential campaigns in 
history, stands on a critical threshold. 

‘This is a time of crisis for Negro lawyers, 
so ably expressed in the words of Plutarch 
and our beloved Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson, reminding us that we are a Nation 
of laws, and the law must prevail if we are 
to survive. 


1964 


A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Fiduciary Counsel, Inc., 40 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1966 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance Securities, Inc., 100 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Investors Management Co., Westminster 
at Parker, Elizabeth, N.J. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1866 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Realty Trust, 1066 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Shipley, Akerman & Pickett, 1366 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pet Shop Management, Inc, P.O. Box 
109, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

A, Richard L. Shook, 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Hardware Wholesalers, Inc., 
Road, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Nelson 


A, John Silard, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. Council for a Livable World, 1846 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 


A. Jack C. Skerrett, 717 19th Street, Ar- 
lngton, Va, 

B. The Camping Club of America, Inc, 
1842 Kenyon Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

A. Irvin A. Smith, 418 East Rosser Avenue, 
Bismarck, N. Dak, 

B. North Dakota railroads. 
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A. Robert B. Smith, 41 D Street S.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Wayne J. Smith, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. District Council of Plasterers & Ce- 
ment Masons, 3921 Burbank Boulevard, 
Burbank, Calif. 2 


A. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1100 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Claims in Cuba Committee, 
1100 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.O. 


‘A. Steptoe & Johnson, 
Building, Washington, D. 

B. US, Foreign Investment Committee, 
1100 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.O. 

A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.O. 

B, Trade Relations Council of the United 
States, Inc., 122 East 42d Street, New York, 
NY. 


1100 Shoreham 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Council of Flatware Import- 
ers, Inc., 241 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hitachi New York, Ltd., 666 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan General Merchandise Exporters’ 
Association, No. 2, 3-Chome, Nihonbashi, 
Muromachi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


A, Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O, 

B. Japan Steel Wire & Wire Products Ex- 
porters’ Association, 36, Hisamatsucho, Ni- 
honbashi, Chuo-ku, Toyko, Japan. 

A, Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O, 

B. National Silver Co., 241 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Stoneman & Chandler, 44 School Street, 
Boston, Mass, 

B. Woven Label Manufacturers of the 
United States of America, 1440 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y, 

A. Roger H. Sullivan. 

B. American Sugar Co., 120 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Trade Relations Council of the United 
States, Inc., 122 East 42d Street, New York, 
NY. 

A. Peter P. Weldenbruch, Jr., 510 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 424 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Western Publishing Co., Ine., 
Mound Avenue, Racine, Wis. 


1220 


A. George L. Will, P.O, Box 781, Miami, 
Pla. 
B. American Society of Professional Bail 
Bondsmen, P.O. Box 781, Miami, Fla. 


A. Morton M. Winston. 
B, Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C, 


August 31, 1964 


This is also a time for renewed steadfast- 
ness to live by the rule of law; wherever this 
rule has been violated it is up to us as lawyers 
to spare no effort to restore it, 

We lawyers know that race rioting has no 
place in the American community but 
neither do the conditions that are at its root. 

And so the crisis also requires on the part 
of our Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments a renewed steadfastness to remedy 
now the underlying causes of this national 
unrest and discontent and to bring full 
equality of opportunity to the Negro lawyer 
as well as the Negro citizen. 

Your committee is grateful to the late 
President Kennedy and President Johnson 
for the judicial and administrative appoint- 
ments never before attained by Negro lawyers, 
but we submit that “further action is 
needed” in the following areas: 

1. FEDERAL JUDGES 

When President Kennedy took office on 
January 20, 1961, there were only three 
Negro lifetime Federal judges—one circuit 
court of appeals and two U.S. customs court 
Judges; three Negro term judges—one U.S. 
district court judge for the Virgin Islands 
and two District of Columbia municipal court 
Judges. 

In his 1,000 days in office with the passage 
of the omnibus judgeship bill on May 19, 
1961, creating 73 new lifetime judgeships, 
President Kennedy had named 126 lifetime 
judges and 19 term judges including 5 
Ufetime Negro judges—1 Negro circuit 
court of appeals Judge and 4 Negro dis- 
trict court judges, the first Negro district 
Judges in history in Minois, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and the District of Columbia; 3 
Negro term judges—2 District of Columbia 
municipal court judges and the first Negro 
woman judge to the District of Columbia 
Juvenile court, 

When the Senate adjourned without con- 
firming the last two Kennedy appointed 
Negro district court judges for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania and the District of 
Columbia, President Lyndon B, Johnson, on 
January 7, 1964, gave recess appointments 
to the two judges in order that they might 
be sworn in ofice before the Senate recon- 
vened. 

Your committee cannot speak too highly 
of these appointments from the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson but of 
the more than 471 Federal judges appointed 
by Presidents only 12 are Negro. It 1s, of 
course, disappointing that the vacancy on 
the U.S. customs court created by the death 
on May 5, 1962, of our first Negro lifetime 
Federal judge appointed in 1945 by Presi- 
dent Truman, has not been filled with a 
Negro successor, particularly when there are 
two vacancies of the same political party on 
that court. 

The Tax Court of the United States has 16 
Judges appointed by the President. Your 
committee on March 30, 1962, upon being 
advised by the Justice Department that rec- 
ommendations for filling an existing vacancy 
on that court should be made to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, accordingly recom- 
mended to the Secretary of Treasury a Negro 
special assistant to the Regional Commis- 
sioner, Internal Revenue Service, as a judge 
of the tax court. Much to our disappoint- 
ment, the appointment went to another ca- 
reer nominee. 

Some 25 Federal judicial vacancies have 
existed since your committee reported in the 
April and July 1964 issues of the NBA News 
Bulletin and to this list should be added 
recent vacancies in New York's Southern Dis- 
trict with the death of Judge Archie O. Daw- 
son and the pending retirement of Judge 
Frank L. Kloeb of the Northern District of 
Ohio in September. 

Your committee recommends that one 
Negro judge be appointed to the next va- 
cancy on the U.S. Supreme Court; the present 
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yacancy on the District of Columbia Circuit 
Court of Appeals and the Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals; district court judges in New 
York, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Texas; pres- 
ent vacancies of the two on both the customs 
court and the court of claims; the next 
vacancy on the U.S. Tax Court and two Negro 
Judges to both of the present two vacancies 
on the District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions. 
2. U.S. ATTORNEYS 


The late President Kennedy's assurances 
to your committee on August 31, 1960, that 
“there would be far better representation, 
on the basis of merit, of all racial groups, 
including particularly those who in the past 
have been excluded on the basis of preju- 
dice," were fulfilled early in his administra- 
tion when he appointed for the first time in 
history two Negro U.S. attorneys in San 
Francisco, Calif., and Cleveland, Ohio, 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy in his 
tremendous civil rights crusade began first 
in his own Department which had less than 
10 Negro attorneys when he took office. “Re- 
cruit them, if necessary, but get them,” he 
told his department heads. “We can't be 
pressing Congress for enactment of civil 
rights legislation and urging private industry 
to employ more Negroes when we aren't 
doing our share along that line. I want you 
to give immediate consideration to bringing 
more Negroes into the Department, not only 
here in Washington but throughout the 
country.” 

‘The Department of Justice in a May 5, 
1064, letter to your chairman stated: “A 
number of Negroes have been appointed as 
U.S, attorneys and assistant U.S. attorneys 
and we always welcome recommendations 
from you of qualified lawyers for such posi- 
tions, At the present time there are three 
Negro U.S. attorneys and 35 assistant U.S. 
attorneys. In addition there are 43 Negro 
attorneys in the litigating divisions of the 
Justice Department. 

Your committee has observed a recent Jus- 
tice Department congressional request for 
funds to provide 49 additional attorneys for 
enforcement of the Civil Rights Act and your 
committee recommends that qualified Negro 
attorneys immediately apply personally or 
through the committee as the number of 
Negro Justice Department attorneys should 
be greatly increased. 

3. U.S. REGULATORY AGENCIES 


‘Three Presidential appointments to Negro 
lawyers on major boards and agencies have 
been made by the administration in the last 
4 years. They include for the first time ap- 
pointments to the Federal Trade Commission 
and the National Labor Relations Board. 
However, a Negro lawyer appointed to succeed 
the first Negro Federal Trade Commissioner 
was passed over when the member was ap- 
pointed to a Federal district court judgeship 
for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

‘Most important Federal board appoint- 
ment that Negro lawyers have ever received 
was to the NLRB which decides more cases 
each year than all of the U.S. courts of ap- 
peal combined. ‘There are also several Negro 
lawyers employed by the NLRB; the present 
Negro member had been with the NLRB in a 
top-level position. More Negro lawyers 
should apply. 

At least five Negro lawyers including two 
women lawyers have been appointed to the 
US. Civil Rights Commission. President 
Johnson appointed recently an outstanding 
Negro woman lawyer to this Commission and 
two Negro lawyers have served as general 
counsels. 

Your chairman, in November 1961, shortly 
after a White House regionsl conference in 
Chicago, when a vacancy occurred on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, presented 
a memorandum to President Kennedy re- 
questing appointment of a Negro lawyer as 
a member and attached a copy of a NBA reso- 
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lution adopted at our 36th annual meeting 
in Los Angeles. We pointed out that there 
had never been a Negro member of the ICC 
which was created to regulate commerce by 
common carriers engaged in the transporta- 
tion of passengers and property through and 
between the States, 

Your committee particularly desired the 
appointment of a Negro lawyer to this im- 
portant 11-member Commission appointed 
for 7-year terms; not more than 6 members 
ae I appointed from the same political 

In view of the U.S, Supreme Court man- 
date in Boynton v. Virginia, 364 U.S. 454 
(1960), following prior settled rulings, new 
ICC regulations adopted at the request of 
Attorney General Kennedy on September 22, 
1961, barring segregation in waiting rooms 
and other terminal facilities, and the recent 
Civil Rights Act, a Negro lawyer should be 
appointed to the next vacancy on this Com- 
mission. 

‘The first woman to ever serve on the ICC 
was appointed by President Johnson and 
was sworn in to the §20,000-a-year post in 
May. We hope that the next vacancy will be 
filled by a Negro lawyer, as well as Negro 
lawyers to the Federal Power, Federal Com- 
munications, Federal Aviation, Civil Aero- 
nautics, U.S. Civil Service and all other Fed- 
eral boards and commissions, 

4. U.S, REFEREES IN BANKRUPTCY AND U.S. 

COMMISSIONERS 

In April 1964, your committee requested 
the assistance of the Justice Department in 
securing the appointment of Negro referees 
in bankruptcy and U.S. commissioners. Of 
more than 250 referees serving in U.S, dis- 
trict courts, there is only one Negro referee. 
Appointed more than 4 years ago in Detroit, 
Mich., the former law clerk to a Federal dis- 
trict court judge is one of four Michigan 
referees hearing cases where in Detroit the 
number of Negro voluntary bankruptcy cases 
are over 25 percent. Chicago, I., with six 
referees, has over 35 percent annual Negro 
bankruptcy cases with no Negro referees. 

Of more than 100 U.S. commissioners serv- 
ing in Federal district courts who hold pre- 
liminary hearings and set bail in criminal 
cases, there have been no Negroes appointed 
since a Trenton, NJ. Negro lawyer was 
named on September 29, 1952. He was the 
first Negro commissioner since reconstruc- 
tion and won national prominence as de- 
fender of the famous “Trenton Six Case.” 

‘The Justice Department's reply to your 
chairman's request stated: “Appointments of 
referees and commissioners are the exclusive 
province of the Federal district courts, and 
the Justice Department plays no role in their 
selection.” 

Negro lawyers should apply through their 
US. Senators, local political organizations 
and judges of the Federal courts for consid- 
eration for appointment to these positions. 
5. PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EQUAL EMPLOY- 

MENT OPPORTUNITY 

In Chicago on May 22, 1964, President 
Johnson wrote a message to a Regional Con- 
ference of Community Leaders on Equal 
Employment Opportunity. Attended by 1,200 
representatives of labor, business, employers, 
and your chairman representing NBA, the 
President inquired, “How can we best ham- 
mer out clear-vut programs that will lead 
to the elimination of bias and prejudice and 
provide for the expansion of free and equal 
opportunity for employment of all men and 
women, regardless of race or color or re- 
ligion?” ‘The answer for Negro lawyers in 
crisis is increased employment in the Federal 
Government as an example to private corpo- 
rations and law firms in the integration of 
Negro lawyers in Government and private 
industry. 

‘The Nation's 5,000 Negro lawyers need the 
assistance of the President's committee in 
obtaining more of the positions described in 
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this report and also the committee's ald in 
obtaining legal positions in corporations, 
banks, and in the Nation’s large law firms 
which at present employ no Negro lawyers. 

At the Association of American Law 
Schools Convention on December 29, 1963, 
in Los Angeles, the association’s outgoing 
president, Columbia law professor, Walter 
Gelhorn, expressed concern about the pro- 
fession’s failure to encourage young Negroes 
to study law. “Many law schools are eagerly 
prepared to welcome Negro entrants, but 
applicants for admission are rare,” he said. 
Secretary of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz, who 
is also vice chairman of the President's com- 
mittee, replied: “Your concern, from that 
report, about the fact that you cannot get 
enough good young lawyers to come to the 
law schools, Tl give you two answers to it, 
One is in the recent issue of the Harvard 
law record in which you listed the things 
that employer firms are interested in, posi- 
tively and negatively, Negro has a minus 
3.5 which is surpassed only by those who are 
in the lower one-half of the olass, those who 
are female, and those who are badly groomed. 
And we made a study recently, or a survey, 
to find out how many integrated law firms 
there are in the country, We were able to 
find 35 in the whole country, Woll you are 
kidding yourselves if you think you are go- 
ing to get good Negro boys to come to law 
school when they are going to be ruled out 
because thelr race is next to their being 
badly groomed as far as employers are con- 
cerned and they cannot go into integrated 
law firms. And if you are saying I'm getting 
the cart before the horse, I'm not, because 
it was 3 years ago I tried to find employ- 
ment for an outstanding graduate of our 
law school in Chicago and I could not find 
a single one because he wanted to work in 
an integrated law firm, This isn't in protest 
against this group. I think this group has 
done the most magnificant fob of any group 
I know as far as breaking down the racial 
barriers are concerned, but I think the legal 
profession has got a lot to answer for on this 
Particular score—that today it is the worst 
Segregated, group in the whole economy or 
jociety. And we had better stop taking our 
signals from those whom we are serving as 
far as some of these things are concerned, 

It the young Negro lawyer in the future 
4g to succeed there must be more positions 
obtainable in Government, private industry 
and in integrated law firms and the aid of the 
President's committee will greatly enhance 
his opportunity to attain these goals, 

An excellent survey of “Discriminatory 
Effects in Law Firm Hiring Practices” in the 
March 1964 issue of the Yale Law Journal 
stated: “Interviews with hiring partners in- 
dicated that the erection of barriers by ap- 
Plicants themselves might be especially 
important among Negroes. Only a third of 
the hiring partners, most of whom had been 
interviewing applicants for many years, 
could remember ever having talked with a 
Negro applicant. And, although the New 
York firms have been hiring an ever-increas- 
ing number of students from law schools 
which could not have placed students in 
those firms in earlier years, none of the hir- 
ing partners could recall a Negro applicant 
from outside the circle of law schools tradi- 
tionally supplying most of the New York 
corporate lawyers. On the other hand, the 
firms which recruit so vigorously within this 
‘magic circle’ of schools, which in fact have 
very few Negro students, make virtually no 
effort to recruit from other good law schools 
which do have substantial numbers of them. 
Again, a ‘tipping point? phenomenon may 
confidently be predicted. Although the gen- 
eral opinion of the partners was that a 
‘Well-qualified Negro would have an excellent 
chance of getting a good job in New York at 
the present time, most also felt that there 
would not be sufficient opportunities for 
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stantial number of them 


Negroes if a 
were to appl: 

In conclusion, because of the Negro law- 
yer’s limited employment opportunities, it is 
disheartening to learn that one of the less 
pleasant aspects of our profession is the 
dwindling number of Negro lawyers; that of 
the 22 million Negro population we are not 
producing the needed number of Negro law- 
yers—less than 90 Negro lawyers in the 
South and only 11 in the State of Missis- 
sippi. But it is also heartening to learn of 
our progress, in judieial and administrative 
positions in government; and recently a for- 
mer New York Negro judge became the first 
Negro elected to the board of a major U.S. 
manufacturing company and a former 
administrative assistant to President Eisen- 
hower became the first Negro to be made an 
‘assistant vice president of the world’s largest 
privately owned bank, The Chairman of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, John W. 
Macy, Jr, and a member of the President's 
committee, reports that two Negro attorneys 
employed in the Justice Department and the 
NLRB are among attorneys admitted to com- 
pete for the position of hearing examiners, 

Indeed, perseverance {s more prevailing 
and many things which cannot be overcome 
when they are together yield themselves up 
when taken little by little. 

Respectfully. submitted, 
Eowanp B, Tours, 
Chairman, Nationat Bar Association 
Committee on Judiciary. 


Address of Dr. Edward C. Welsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr, MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit herewith 
a thought-provoking speech delivered by 
Dr. Edward C. Welsh, executive secre- 
tary, National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, at the dedication of the North 
American Aviation, Inc., Science Center, 
James Howard Kindelberger Memorial 
Laboratories, Thousand Oaks, Calif, 

These remarks emphasize the need for 
basic research to maintain the advance 
of U.S. technology, and I know they will 
be of interest to my colleagues: 

Apress py Dr. Epwanp C. WELSH, EXECUTIVE 
Srcreray, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE COUNCIL, AT THE DEDICATION OP THE 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC, SCIENCE 
Cenrer, James Howakp KINDELBERGER 
MrmoniaL LABORATORIES, THOUSAND OAKS, 
Garir, 

It is a privilege to be with you in such 
pleasant surroundings and to participate in 
the dedication of these outstanding facilities 
for the advance of science. I appreciate 
North American's invitation to speak on this 
occasion—first because of my close connec- 
tion with aerospace developments, and sec- 
ond, because I cherish the memory of an 
acquaintance with Dutch Kindelberger. In 
this connection, I would like to commend 
Lee Atwood and his associates for their fine 
judgment in dedicating the laboratories to 
Dutch's memory. This science center typi- 
fies the spirit that was found In full measure 
within him—the willingness and even the 
eagerness to adapt the organization to mect 
new challenges. 
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CHARACTER OF THE CENTER 


I would like to take a few minutes to men- 
tion some of the outstanding features of this 
new research organization, which have come 
to my attention. 

It is very significant that the center does 
not work on any products, except as it may 
give specialized advisory help to other divi- 
sions of the company. Rather, it is con- 
cerned with the advance of knowledge in the 
broad fields of interest to the company. The 
application of this knowledge to specific 
products is the province of others, 

Also, the science center management rec- 
ognizes a fundamental necessity in basic 
research—that only the scientist with spec- 
jalized knowledge in his field knows how 
to explore the various theoretical and ex- 
perimental approaches that may lead to new 
knowledge. Therefore, the center has been 
staffed with highly qualified scientists in 
pertinent areas of interest, and gives them 
the most advanced facilities appropriate to 
their work. But, they are not told how to 
conduct their research. 

In short, this organization is engaged in 
what is called “pure science"—the advance 
of knowledge for its own sake—tin contrast 
to “applied science.” 

Partly because of this concept, the center 
has beon able to attract, creative scientists 
of the highest quality. The roster of its 
staff Includes some of the most respected 
authorities in the disciplines represented 
‘These scientists are engaged in pursuing 
new knowledge that will benefit both the 
company and the Nation. The knowledge 
which each of them gains in his specialized 
field is at the disposal of the company in 
helping to solve its most complex technical 
problems. I stress that this same knowledge 
is added to the Nation's scientific stockpile 
through the close liaison maintained with 
the rest of the scientific community, 

MISSIONS: 4 


It is often desirable—sometimes even es- 
sential—that individuals and organizations 
have rather specific goals or missions. There 
is value in knowing what the requirements 
nre—in having advance knowledge of what 
is expected of your efforts, But, I want to 
emphasize the importance of having some 
of our energies and some of our facilities and 
some of our funds devoted to activities from 
which we cannot predict the end results. 
‘This is investment in the production of new 
knowledge, new technology, new experi- 
ences—as such, it is an investment essential 
to progress, 

It would indeed be a sad state of affairs if 
we arrived at a condition of contentment and 
satisfaction with the level of our understand- 
ing or the status of our technology. ‘The man 
who looks backward instead of forward may 
have his uses, but leadership 1s not one of 
them. 

In contrast, North American has, with tts 
investment in this impressive Center, shown. 
the type of individunl leadership which will 
help à great nation grow greater in the fu- 
ture. 

THE SPACE PROGRAM 


President Johnson has sald: 

“Seldom in its lifetime is a country for- 
tunate enough to be confronted with such a 
challenge as that of the national space pro- 
gram. It enables our people to devote their 
skills, their courage, their initiative, and their 
resources to a continuing series of projects 
which dwarf their imagination while enrich- 
ing their country." 

No area of endeavor provides a broader op- 
portunity for basic research. If one wished 
to be generous in his judgments, he would 
call “blind” the individual who says we 
should abandon the Apollo program. One 
can be grateful, however, that the majority 
of our citizens have more confidence in the 
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Nation and more faith in the advantages of 
increased knowledge. Those of little faith 
would have us bury our talents rather than 
invest them in progress. 

The whole complex activity of exploring 
space is important not only because the many 
private and governmental organizations con- 
tributing to space flight are continually un- 
covering new facts, new products, and new 
processes which bring immediate benefits to 
mankind. These benefits are only the be- 
ginning. Looking beyond them, we see 
yast unknown frontiers opening up, with un- 
guessable discoveries yet to be made, Step 
by step we are conquering the hostile en- 
vironment of space. We are accumulating 
new knowledge about the heavenly bodies, 
and disproving old beliefs about them. 

I would emphasize several points about the 
space program: 

First, 1t is here to stay; 

Second, it promises a profitable return on 
investments in basic research; 

Third, it will be an expanding activity, 
with no finite limits to Its potential; 

Fourth, it will enhance our national secu- 
rity, stimulate our accumulation of knowl- 
edge, improve our standard of living, and 
further the chances of world peace, 

From time to time, one hears the sugges- 
tion that the exploration of space should be 
slowed down, This would, of course, lessen 
the benefits which flow so freely from the pro- 
gram. But, the slowdown proponents are 
willing to deprive the Nation of such benefits 
in the interest of hoarding money. After all, 
they say or seem to say that knowledge and 
accomplishment and international prestige 
and national security are lese important than. 
money. Obviously, I believe in investing 
money wisely rather than in refraining from 
using it, I believe these great facilities we 
are dedicating today are evidence that North 
American shares this belief, 

What is equally disturbing about those 
who adhere to this slowdown philosophy is 
that they don't understand that they are 
actually recommending waste and higher 
costs. To slow down a carefully planned 
project such as Apollo would be to increase 
its cost and reduce its likelihood of timely 
success, Key to the waste involved is the 
breakup of highly competent teams of scien- 
tists, engineers, and managers. Key also to 
the waste ls the resultant partial idleness of 
facilities rather than their full use and at the 
same time failure to make produotive use of 
manpower and facilities on other new proj- 
ects. Those who propose a stretchout or 
slowdown in the space program are, in effect, 
arguing for inefficiency and higher costs, as 
well as delayed accomplishments. 

NEW EMPHASIS ON TECHNOLOGY 

Beyond particular applications in na- 
tional defense, or in space programs the 
rise of science as a powerful national tool 
has brought about a significant change in the 
complexion of American industry, It has 
done so because Industry Itself—certainly the 
aerospace industry—has responded vigorously 
to the challenge. 

To measure this response, let us examine 
its history and see where such institutions 
as this science center fit into the pattern. 
Until the 1930's, a company’s technical ef- 
fort—as distinguished from manufacturing— 
was largely confined to engineering. There 
were spectacular innovations that trans- 
formed the Wright Brothers’ Invention into 
a potent military weapon and a practical 
commercial transport. But these were pri- 
marily imaginative applications of knowl- 
sage, rather than new additions to knowl- 

e. 

During the 1930's, and particulariy toward 
the end of the decade with the approach of 
World War II, we entered a new phase. In- 
dustry and government launched conscious 
efforts in research—espectally applied Te- 
search, Among the revolutionary results 
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were radar, Jet propulsion, and nuclear fis- 
sion. 

By the middle of World War II the mili- 
tary services were calling for new types of 
weapon systems that could take maximum 
advantage of these scientific advances, This 
meant growing emphasis on research and de- 
velopment in contrast to straight production; 
much longer leadtime in developing new 
products; the rise of concurrent develop- 
ment and production; and vastly increased 
development costs. 

The response was effective investment in 
expensive new facilities, hiring a larger pro- 
portion of engineers, diversifying into a much 
greater variety of activities, and generally 
upgrading the training and skills of both 
employees and management. 

Still another result was that industry 
began working ahead of actual requirements 
for specific products. Larger and more ad- 
vanced facilities were established to pro- 
mote the state-of-the-art—trrespective of 
particular development or production con- 
tracts. In fact, technical progress made by 
both government and industry had the effect 
of generating new requirements. Such prog- 
ress made available new possibilities that the 
Nation, for ita own safety, could not afford 
to ignore, In general, during this period, 
industry was concentrating on applied re- 
search—the pursuit and use of knowledge for 
particular purposes. 

BASIC RESEARCH 

Now we are observing a third and most 
remarkable step in the aerospace industry's 
technical progress. That industry's con- 
scious and organized activities now begin, 
not with engineering, nor even with inven- 
tion, but at the very sources of knowledge. 

From the industry's standpoint, a science 
center, such as this, accomplishes at least 
two main purposes. First, it accelerates a 
company's own capacity to identify and apply 
new knowledge, and thus strengthens its 
competitive position in the industry. At the 
same time, the center provides the company 
with a window on the world’s scientific proc- 
esses—a means of receiving, digesting, and 
disseminating the latest data appropriate for 
the company’s activities. ‘These functions 
should be appreciated by all who have an in- 
terest in our country, as well as those who 
have a direct interest in this company as 
stockholders or as employees. 

For the Nation, the rise of basic science in 
the aerospace industry has deep significance. 
It means that more people of the highest 
technical training, experience, and motiva- 
tion will be devoted to the quest for funda- 
mental knowledge. ‘These people and these 
facilities are really not competing with uni- 
versity research centers or other institutions 
already engaged in scientific investigation. 
On the contrary, they constitute new rein- 
forcements in the assault on the unknown. 

In all of these areas of continued investi- 
gation, the full-blown advent of basic sclence 
in industry represents a new era, The knowl- 
edge gained here becomes part of the entire 
body of knowledge vital to the Nation's over- 
all progress, ‘The advances made by these 
laboratories are swiftly shared with others 
throughout the country through scientific 
publications and the reading of papers at 
technical symposia, I understand that for 
2 years in a row, this young organization— 
still modest in size—has been the Nation's 
second greatest contributor of papers before 
the American Physical Society. This 1s an 
asset not only of North America, but of the 
United States itself, 

For all of these reasons, I attach profound 
significance to today’s dedication. Indus- 
try's recognition of basic research, added to 
its long established work in production, de- 
velopment, and applied research, gives 
fresh and powerful Impetus to the Nation's 
scientific progress. It sharpens still further 
an absolutely essential tool in pursuing our 
national purpose. 
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Iam proud to have had the opportuni: 
to participate in this. importent event. 
Thank you. 


The Arizona Kid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr, 
Speaker, last week at Jacksonville's 
Saturday Morning Toastmasters Club 
there was no doubt that the presidential 
campaign was well under way. I heard 
there, four very stimulating speeches. 
The first was by one of the most person- 
able men I have ever met, Sam Jennings, 
Now on active duty in the Navy, he ap- 
propriately refrained from partisanship, 
but ably urged his fellow club members 
to use fully the speaking talents which 
they had been developing in their club, 
He said: 

Abilities are like tax deductions—we use 
‘them or we lose them. 


In a more earthy vein he said: 


‘Unless we apply our abilities we just saw 
sawdust, 


The next speaker was a tall and lean 
“Florida cracker” whose captivating 
rural manliness projected an eloquent 
good humor. The speech of Gaston 
Dickens, once from rural west Florida 
and now making a great success for him- 
self in metropolitan Jacksonville, was as 
follows: 


‘i Te Anzona Kin 
‘They're having an election for high sherif 
in the town of Little Elephant Horn, Much 
to everyone's surprise the Arizona Kid an- 
nounces he's going to run for the office, The 
Arizona Kid is noted for being quick on the 
draw and shooting first and asking questions 
afterwards, The respectable citizens in the 
town are horrified at the thought of his be- 
ing high sheriff, 

‘As our story opens, several of the Arizona 
Kid's henchmen are waiting at the railroad 
station for him to arrive on the noon train. 

It's 10:45 a.m. on the station clock, A 
small group of responsible citizens go over to 
visit the old high sheriff, Ike, at his farm to 
persuade him to come out against the 
Arizona Kid. 

‘The old sheriff shakes his head. “Boys, 
Td like to help you, but I'm getting on in 
years, and I don’t feel it’s my place to inter- 
Tore, I don’t like the Arizona Kid any more 
than you do, but I'm not going to get messed 
up in town politics.” 

“But everyone respects you,” the citizens 
plead. “If you say the Kid's irresponsible, a 
lot of folks are going to listen.” 

“Boys, you know I don't like to deal in 

ties. I got my farm and my cattle 
and T've been through the war. I Just want 
to settle down and be left alone.” 

‘The clock at the railroad station shows 11 
o'clock and Arizona Kid's henchmen are 
whooping it up. 

‘The citizens decide to ride over and see 
Pennsylvania Bill and ask him if he'll run 
against the Arizona Kid. 

Pennsylvania Bill says, “If everyone in 
this town comes to me and says they want 
me to be sheriff, then I'll consider running 
for the office. But I’m not going out into the 
street and try to stop the Arizona Kid. I 
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may not agree with him, but I'm not going 
to mess with him.” 

“But the old sheriff wants you to run 
against the Kid," someone says. “You know 
the Arizona Kid will set Little Elephant Horn 
back 20 years.” 

“I know it,” Pennslyvania Bill says, “and 
Im available. But the only way I can be 
convinced is if alt the townspeople carry me 
on their shoulders down Main Street.” 

“Would you consider being deputy high 
sheriff?” 

“T'A have to find out where the Arizona 
Kid stood first, but I wouldn't rule it out.” 

It's 11:30 and the nervous citizens go over 
to see former Deputy High Sheriff Dick. 
‘They plead with him to do something about 
the Arizona Kid. 

Dick says, “Men, I'll do anything anyone 
wants me to—but I ain't going to tangle 
with the Arizona Kid. If you can knock 
him off, I'd be very happy to run for sheriff. 
But I'm not about to get into a fight.” 

The clock at the railroad station reads 
11:45. The citizens go to see Rock The Nel- 
son. He tells them he can't stop the Arizona 
Kid alone. He almost got killed trying. 

“I'm willing to go out into the street with 
a gang of guys and I can supply some guns 
and horses, But the Arizona Kid has 
outnumbered and I can’t do it by mysel 

Its 5 of 12. The responsible citizens 
hear the train whistle and they all go to 
their houses, lock the doors, and pull down 
their window shades, 

‘At high noon the Arizona Kid gets off the 
train as his henchmen cheer, He walks down 
the main street of Little Elephant Horn pre- 
pared to shoot It out with anyone who tries 
to stop him. But no one dares to come out 
into the hot noon sun. 

As mentioned, rumor has it the Arizona 
Kid shot from the hip and asked questions 
Inter. The way they all talked, the Arizona 
Kid would wreck Little Elephant Horn and 
there would be nothing left of the town once 
he got through with It. 

The leading citizens of Little Elephant 
Horn said he would out off their water in 
the mainstream, sell the public school, and 
do away with taxes. Everyone from old 
Sheriff Ike to former Deputy Sheriff Dick in- 
dicated they had no use for the Arizona Kid 
and he should be stopped. 

Finally, at the last minute Pennsylvania 
Bill decided to shoot it out with the Arizona 
Kid, His decision was made 5 minutes after 
noon and by that time the Kid was holed 
up in his hotel. 

Pennsylvania Bill could only round up 
three or four guns by then, and when he 
went in the street to fight it out, the Kid's 
henchmen told him to get lost. 

Pennsylvania Bill went into the street and 
shot his gun into the air, hoping the Kid 
would come out, But the gun misfired and 
no one paid any attention to him. 

Finally, the next day the election took 
place and the Arizona Kid clobbered Penn- 
sylvania Bil. 

As soon as the results were in, the crowd 
started cheering and the same people who 
expressed fear of the Kid said he'd make “one 
helluva” sheriff. 

The old Sheriff Ike said the Kid stood for 
the same he did. 

Deputy Sheriff Dick said the Arizona Kid 
was his kind of fighter and finally Pennsyl- 
vania Bill said “I'd always said I'd support 
the Arizona Kid if he got elected.” 

So Little Elephant Horn now has a new 
sheriff. And he won it without firing a shot. 


The third speaker was Glenn Estess, 
vice president of W. H. Curtin & Co., 
and his speech challenged the audience 
to think deeply on the charges and 
Soaeeercnacees of the campaign so far. 

le said: 
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VOICES oF CONFUSION 

As I grew up I remember my father avid- 
ly took an active part in politics in my na- 
tive State, the great sovereign State of Mis- 
sissippi. Thus it was natural that the past 
week and the Democratic Convention held a 
great deal of interest for me, as did the Re- 
publican Convention in San Francisco. 

The end of the convention, an institu- 
tion of American history, sounds the begin- 
ning bell of the grassroots campaign for 
the Presidency of these United States. 

President Johnson had this to say about 
the 1964 general election: "It will not be 
between liberals and conservatives; party 
and party; platform and platform.” Instead, 
according to President Johnson, “it is be- 
tween courage and timidity. It is between 
those who see what can be, and those who 
want to maintain status quo. It is between 
those who welcome the future and those 
who turn away from its promise.” 

President Johnson pledged to the conven- 
tion his constant and patient effort to move 
the world toward peace. : 

In response to the Democratic Conven- 
tion, the GOP presidential nominee, Senator 
Barry Gotowarer said Johnson's acceptance 
was “a clear withdrawal from leadership in 
international affairs. It was perhaps the 
most isolationist acceptance speech in mod- 
ern American history. 

“Not once did it mention directly the 
challenge of communism or the many brush- 
fire confiicts that communism has ignited 
around the world. Not once did it go to 
the heart of the problems that are splitting 
our alliance apart, splitting the world apart, 
and putting this Nation every day on the 
brink of crisis. 

“The eyes and ears of the entire world 
were turned to that acceptance speech, look- 
ing and listening for the vision and strength 
that would once again put America on the 
high road of leadership. Instead, the world 
witnessed a vision turned inward, isolated 
and sighted only toward domestic political 
advantage. 

“America is not and must not become a 
second-rate power, standing on the sidelines 
of world affairs.’ It deserves more than 
promises devoid of recognition of world prob- 
lems and global challenges.” But this week 
in Atlantic City, it got nothing more from 
President Lyndon Johnson, Senator GoLD- 
WATER said. 

‘And then the time came for the accept- 
ance speech of President Johnson's choice 
for Vice President, his running mate, Sen- 
ator Husert H. Humpxery. “The American 
Presidency," he said, “is not the place for a 
man who is impetuous in one moment and 
indecisive in the next; who is violently for 
something one day, and violently opposed on 
the next; whose statements on matters of 
major policy are so confusing and contradic- 
tory that neither friend nor foe knows where 
he stands.” 

Senator Humrurry gave the crowd some- 
thing to yell about. The ebullient Min- 
nesota Senator flailed away at Senator GOLD- 
waren. His tack indicated that President 
Johnson, in selecting the Democratic vice- 
presidential nominee, made sure the Demo- 
crats have a punch slinging equivalent of 
New York's Representative But MILLER, the 
GOP vice-presidential nominee, In response 
to a question, Miura said the GOP plans 
to make “corruption in Government” a major 
campaign issue. He did not elaborate, other 
than to say that it will include discussion of 
the Bobby Baker case, Billie Sol Estes, and 
the TFX case.” 

Miter also accused the Democratic Party 
officials of condoning civil disruptions and 
said the GOP would be delighted to make 
civil rights a campaign issue if the opposi- 
tion wished. 
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Representative Mrxer specifically singled 
out U.N, Ambassador Adlai Stevenson for 
special attack on the question of condoning 
civil disruption, He referred to Ambassador 
Stevenson's statement made at Colby College 
about 3 months ago that, “even a jail sen- 
tence is no longer a dishonor, but a proud 
achievement.” 

‘These speeches and comments, with few 
other exceptions contributed to what other- 
wise were dull conventions, In both the 
Democratic and Republican Conventions, 
all decisions were made prior to the conven- 
tion or behind closed doors in committee 
rooms, insofar as the lay public was con- 
cerned. There were no real issues for the 
delegates to decide by vote. In fact, there 
was nothing on which they could vote. Ex- 
cept perhaps the choice of seating, there 
were no differences between delegates and 
observers at these 1964 conventions. ‘This 
in itself could be another topic for discus- 
sion, 

‘The platforms of each party have been 
decided upon and are available. The candi- 
dates are now known. And you have already 
heard their statements that can be confus- 
ing. One thing is now certain, before No- 
vember, and during this campaign there will 
be more claims and counterclaims; more 
charges and countercharges. Many American 
voters will never get enough factual informa- 
tion devoid of emotional charges to really 
know the true character and bellefs of either 
of the candidates, because they will not 
listen closely enough, 

You, my friends, can be different. You can 
stop, look, and listen, Be sure you know 
where the candidates and thelr respective 
parties stand. Get to know more about both 
viewpoints, as your friend and guest, Neil 
Peterson, has done this summer in the office 
of Congressman BENNETT. 

If you haven't done so already, start now 
toward devoting some time every day in 
getting prepared to vote in November for the 
man Who will lead America and the free 
world to new heights. Your vote alone is 
not enough. Be informed, form your con- 
victions based on fact, and vote those con- 
victions. 

In doing so, I'll personally guarantee you 
that you will feel better by having exercised 
your freedom of choice and you will be a 
better citizen of our great America for having 
done so. 


The fourth speaker was George Salzar, 
a prominent insurance executive, whose 
speech was a strong attack on some per- 
sonnel in the State Department in the 
Eisenhower administration and down to 
date. My inclusion of most of this 
speech, just as my inclusion of the others, 
does not imply that I agree or disagree 
with allegations made, Since I am in 
Congress, if I did not say this, the inclu- 
sion might be construed to imply that I 
know this material to be entirely ac- 
curate, and I do not wish that implica- 
tion, I include the speech because it was 
eloquently delivered by a man whom I 
know to be dedicated to the strength and 
welfare of our beloved America. He said 
in part: 

Srare Department on Trosan Horse? 

Do we have a State Department or do we 
have a Trojan Horse destined to destroy us 
from within? 

A full-fledged probe of the State Depart- 
ment is long overdue if we are to survive the 
cold war. With the State Department's “no 
win" policy we are beaten before we start. 
‘Thousands of American boys are being sac- 
Tificed to present a phony “no win" front. 
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Herbert Hoover warned us years ago that 
the State Department must be overhauled. 
No one has heeded his words of wisdom. 

Findings of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee in its report on “State Depart- 
ment Security” dated October 2, 1962, reads 
“The Case of William Wieland Should Be 
Viewed as an Example”; His record and con- 
duct and the handling of his security case 
combine to provide a case history which in 
itself proves what is wrong with the State 
Department. 

1. He was appointed to a position for which 
his qualifications were highly doubtful. His 
starting salary was $7,000; his salary in pri- 
vate employment at that time was $3,100. 

2, He was appointed without a security 
check. 

3. His appointment was actually made ef- 
fective before he even filled out any form of 
application, 

4. He falsified his job application by omis- 
sion, 

5. When he later filled out an expanded 
personal history he falsified that by mis- 
statement. 

6. Mr. Wieland played an important role 
dn shaping our policy with respect to Cuba 
before and after Castro's takeover. The Pres- 
ident and Secretary of State relied on his 
advice as being in the best interests of the 
United States of America, 

7. He held a position as an expert on Latin 
Amerizan affairs. 

8. He failed to divulge to his superiors that 
Castro was n Communist although as early 
as 1058 he did tell his friends that this was 
true, furthermore he received quantities of 
Intelligence branding Castro as a known 
Communist, 

9. Wieland eventually became the subject 
of a full-scale security investigation which 
found that he was cleared improperly (in 
the name of the Secretary of State of the 
United States of America) by an official who 
made no written record of the clearance or 
the reasons therefor, This oficial had neither 
read the security file on Wieland or even the 
summary and evaluation of that file, This 
investigation was made too late to help the 
cause of free nations, 

It is now known that the FBI made avail- 
able to the State Department in 1958, months 
before Castro took over in Cuba, a report 
which branded Castro and his leading hench- 
men as leading disciples of Lenin and Marx. 

‘This FBI report was buried in the office 
headed by William Wieland, Director of Car- 
tbbean and Mexican Affairs. Neither Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, his successor, Christian 
Herter, nor President Eisenhower were 
made aware of the FBI report. We are all 
familiar with the brainwashing of the Amer- 
ican people by the leftist press, radio, and 
television in order to assist Castro in his 
takeover. When these facts became known, 
what happened to Wieland? Note that to a 
notable degree he was responsible for the 
greatest danger to the security of the United 
States today which is the Soviet military 
buildup in Cuba sufficient to launch an all- 
out attack at any moment. Missiles in Cuba 
are still there. Apparently Wieland planned 
it that way, and in spite of this disservice to 
the United States he was promoted to a posi- 
tion higher in the same Department with a 
substantial increase in pay. 

Are we going to remain silent while our 
defenses are being whittled away by sinister 
forces within the State Department foster- 
ing and abetting a “no win" policy. It is 
much later than we possibly realize. Infl- 
tration of the State Department by such men 
as Wieland has apparently taken the control 
of foreign negotiations from the executive 
branch of the Government, 

If an investigation of the State Depart- 
ment is not carried out, and a rigid reor- 
ganization to rid it of its Communist ele- 
ment, is not brought about by those respon- 
sible for this sad plight without further 
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delay, the trusting citizens of our free coun- 
try Will awaken to learn that this Trojan 
horse will have already sealed our fate as 
slaves of the Communist world. 

I hope and pray that such action will be 
taken in the very near future. 

I respectfully urge that this investigation 
and reorganization of the State Department 
begin immediately in the best interests of 
free people everywhere. 


Democrat Vote Buying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF Towa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Postmas- 
ter General Gronouski scraped the bot- 
tom of the political barrel recently when 
he blatantly told citizens of Fridley, 
Minn,, that the way for them to get a 
new post office was to elect a Democrat 
Congressman this fall. 

An editorial in the Waterloo, Iowa, 
Daily Courier on August 24 demands that 
President Johnson either ask for Gron- 
ouski’s resignation or be branded as plac- 
ing his stamp of approval on this political 
corruption. 

This Member of Congress endorses 
completely the Courier’s demand as set 
forth in the following editorial: 

Fridley, Minn. is in a congressional dis- 
trict represented by a Republican, Represen- 
tative Cuarx MacGrecor. He has been at- 
tempting to get a new post office for the city. 

But Postmaster General John A. Gronou- 
ski delivered a speech to the Fridley Rotary 
Club recently. In one of the most vicious 
assertions of political corruption we have 
ever heard, he declared: 

“The way to get a post office here is to 
send a Democratic Congressman to Washing- 
ton this fall.” 

Tt is no secret that Southern States get 
most of the Nation's military installations 
‘because southern Democrats control com- 
mittees in Congress which vote funds for 
the armed services. 

It is no secret that Massachusetts and 
‘Texas received juicy defense and space re- 
search contracts after the Kennedy-Johnson 
pair were elected in 1960. 

But we have never known a Postmaster 
General to seek openly to bribe taxpayers 
with their own money In the way Gronounski 
did in the Minnesota speech. 

‘That speech is more than an infuriating 
incident to the people of Waterloo. We have 
been promised a new post office here for years, 
since all of the space In the existing Federal 
building is needed for other Federal agen- 
cles. Such a new post office would greatly 
improve the efficiency of the postal operation 
here. 

But Waterloo, too, is in a congressional 
district represented by a Republican. Are 
we to understand that this city will get no 
consideration for a new post office, regardless 
of need, unless the district elects a Demo- 
crat? 

‘We believe the voters of the Third District 
have enough old-fashioned American inde- 
pendence to repudiate this sordid kind of 
politics, Post offices are built not with Dem- 
ccratic money but with taxes paid by all 
citizens. We think the voters of the Third 
District would rather go without new post 
offices than submit to this kind of intimi- 
dation. 
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Gronounski's statement constitutes abuse 
of official responsibility. President Johnson 
must elther ask for his resignation or he 
will be recorded as approving this kind of 
political corruption. 


Elbie Jay Has a Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER, Mr. Speaker, while 
on a visit to the district during the re- 
cess, three columns attracted my atten- 
tion, One by Arthur Hoppe was pub- 
lished in the San Francisco Chronicle on 
August 28, Lucius Beebe's column was 
published in the San Francisco Chronicle 
on August 17, and the one by George N. 
Crocker was published in the August 30 
San Francisco Examiner, 

The articles follow: 

[From the San Francisco (Callf.) Chronicle, 
Aug. 28, 1964] 
Euse Jay Has A Parry 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Artanti Crrx.—Howdy there, folks. How 
y'all? It's time for another rib-ticklin’ teo- 
Vee visit with the rootin’-tootin’ Jay fam- 
n ria sol Elbie Jay, a fun-loving cow- 
poke who filis you with hope. If you hope 
to be Vice President. paan 

As we join up with ol' Elbie today, he's 
n-setting in the big White House watching 
tee-vee with his two trusty sidekicks, Tex 
Valenti and Quickdraw Jenkins, 

Exare (solmenly). This sure is a mighty en- 
nobling, rewarding, and enriching tee-vee 
program. And I do hope every little tad is 
watching this cast of thousands enduring 
days of hardship to bring the country such 
an inspiring spiritual message, 

Tex. But do you think they're getting the 
message across often enough, chief? My 
stopwatch shows they haven't had a spon- 
taneous demonstration in your honor for 
the past 7 minutes and 10 seconds. Maybe 
T should call them again and prod a bit. 

Eterm. No, that wouldn't be humble. But 
you might tell them that little old picture 
of me they kindly put up has got a flyspeck 
on it. About 40 feet up just under my ear, 
‘The picture on the right, that is. The 
others look fine. 

Quickpraw, We just got a message from 
them, chief. They say they don't want to 
appear pushy, but as long as the party down 
there's for you, they were wondering when 
you might plan to show up? 

Exare. Well, we certainly don't want to 
keep them good folks in suspense. You 
know how I hate to keep folks in suspense. 
You tell ‘em I'll be there smack at 6:22 
p.m. tomorrow. Or maybe this evening. Or 
possibly first thing next week. 

‘Tex. And they want you to bring a friend. 
You don’t happen to have decided on which 
one yet? 

Euse. Tex, that's an agonizing decision. 
And I plan to make it as agonizing for 
everybody as possible, But you know you're 
my No. 1 choice, Tex. And you, too, Quick- 
draw. Which reminds me, call up GENE, 
Tom, Muce and the others and reassure 
each of them they still head my list, And 
advise Bobby I'm reconsidering. But tell 
Huser things look bad. And, oh, yes, tell 
that guard at the gate I'm giving serious 
thought to him, He's got a nice smile. My, 
parties sure are heaps of fun. Maybe we 
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cught to keep this one going all next week, 
it's so inspiring. 

‘Tex. But it’s beginning to drag a little, 
chief. They haven't had a demonstration for 
you in the past 17 minutes. 

Expire. What? Guess I better mosey down 
there a day early and liven things up. Write 
me up a couple of extra speeches and make 
‘em humble, Tell 'em how much I'm hum- 
bly looking forward to the patriotic fireworks 
display of my portrait 500 feet high in rockets 
end roman candies. That sure sounds 
mighty patriotic. 

Quickpraw. Bad news, chief. A few 
people are beginning to grumble about how 
you're running this party to suit yourself. 

Ene (beaming contentedly). Well, now, 
as my grandpappy used to s8) ‘If folks 
want to give you a party, take it. Because 
then you get to call the tune.” And, boys, 
I want the country to know it sure is fun 
having a party. Right in my hip pocket. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Aug. 17, 1964] 
‘Tuts Wio West—Harry UNDERDOG IN A TUB 
oy Burren 
(By Lucius Beebe) 

‘Whatever else he may or may not be, it may 
with some confidence be remarked that Sen- 
ator Gorpwarer is one of the luckiest candi- 
dates for high elective office in the record of 
American politics. 

Whatever pratfalls he may take are far 
from fatal and 9 times out of 10 they land 
him in a tub of butter, 

At the time of his nomination for the 
Presidency at the Cow Palace in San Fran- 
cisco a time back he was endorsed and his 
candidacy strengthened by the almost unani- 
mous disapproval of every important agency 
of communication in the United States. He 
was favored with the smears, sneers, and 
gratuitous blackguarding of publishers and 
columnists, editorial writers and political 
correspondents, television commenators, news 
broadcasters and the septic nightclub wits 
of the sick humor school. They ranged in 
dignity and authority from the guarded dis- 
approval of Henry Luce in the inferential 
pages of Life to the backstairs servant's hall 
sneers of Drew Pearson who seldom enters 
any reputable premises through the front 
door. A discredited renegade Rockefeller 
who happened to be Governor of New York 
and a rubber-faced flunkey for the one- 
worlders and internationalists, was happily 
quoted in his every attitude of frustration at 
not getting so much as a hearing at the con- 
vention, so that what in all probability are 
his last public utterances were in the capac- 
ity of defaming a successful opponent in the 
columns of an equally hostile press. 

‘The newspaper and magazine press of New 
York and the Atlantic seaboard which are 
the voice of London, Paris, and Moscow, but 
never the United States, gave him the short 
end of the stick. 

So now, thanks to the monolithic efforts of 
the kept press of the land and its interna- 
tlonalist bosses, Senator GoLDwaTER is Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency, a po- 
tential which may well not be realized in this 
election, but which is certainly the gift of 
American communications in a united cam- 
paign of defamation without parallel in the 
political record. 

Never underestimate the power of the press, 
Its disapproval can make you President. 

‘The lucky Senator's next tub of butter was 
the practically unanimous disfavor of the 
consistently anti-American press of England, 
Europe, and the parts of Asia where movable 
type has penetrated. Excerpts from the 
chorus of denunciation that greeted his 
nomination in London, Paris, Helsinki, and 
Moscow were obligingly printed in extenso 
and for free by the anti-Goldwater press of 
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the United States although the Republicans 
should have been happy to spread them in 
the record as political advertising. 

If there is one agency that can ruin a 
candidate's political prospects anywhere west 
of Albany where the United States begins 
and Europe leaves off it is the approval of 
the mendicant nations of Europe and this 
the Senator was mercifully spared. 

‘Among the Senator's blessings from abroad 
he can count the distrust of the Times of 
London, whose record is unblemished over 
the centuries for its distaste of all things 
American except when the going is tough for 
England in a major war. 

‘Mr. GOLDWATER was greeted in the French 
press with a combination of uneducated dis- 
may and educated malevolence which should 
be worth the combined votes of New York 
and Pennsylvania when the returns are in. 

Oficials of both leading English political 
parties have contributed immeasurably to 
the esteem in which Senator GOLDWATER 15 
held at home with round denunciations of 
his recklessness, antediluvianism, and dedi- 
cation to the holy war against communism. 

‘The tidings from England alone may serve 
to put Barry into the White House this year 
although a conservative estimate would sug- 
gest that perhaps another 4 years of foreign 
impertinence may be required to overcome 
the patent advantage of the present occu- 

ant, 

P Sut not in England alone is the Senator 
viewed with gratifying apprehension and 
dismay for translation on this side of the 
Atlantic into unqualified and enthusiastic 
‘approval by the American electorate. 

He is also in bad odor in France, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Upper Assam, Finland, 
East Germany, Russia, Lower Slobovia, and 
Switzerland where the negative sentiments of 
politicians and newspaper editors who are 
neither taxpayers nor registered voters in the 
United States are of inestimable value as 
campaign documents in the Repulican cause. 

In the nicely balanced state of his political 
fortunes, the approval of any substantial por- 
tion of the foreign press might well have been 
fatal, but almost without exception every 
agency for exciting sympathy for the Sena- 
tor in his own country has been activated to 
the full potential of its invaluable hostility. 
The frustrated yelp of the panhandlers of 
the world in chorus with the anguished 
bleating of the internationalists and give- 
away artists in Washington and New York 
is the-pleasantest music the American tax- 
payers, who also have a stake in the election 
almost the equal of that of Moscow, Hel- 
sinki, and Paris, can well imagine. 

As we have remarked, it may take another 
4 years to do the trick, but the hostility of an 
envious and mendicant world combined with 
the Senator's incredible good fortune in his 
enemies at home will put him in the White 
House yet. They are almost invincible assets. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
Aug. 30, 1964) 
IN Tints oF Rost 
(By George N. Crocker) 

As we follow the beatific text of “L.BJ.'s 
Adventures in Wonderland,” otherwise known 
as the Democratic Party platform, and find 
ourselves slipping into a state of euphoria we 
would have thought only a drag of mari- 
Juana could induce, we rouse ourselves and 
ask, How is it done? 

By mirrors? No. Lies? Well, no, we don't 
go that far; nor need we, recalling the old 
wisecrack about three ways to pervert the 
truth—by lies, damned lies, and statistics. 
Another way is to just drop some facts over- 
board. 

Not for nothing does the Johnson admin- 
istration have at its beck and call an army of 
statisticians, whose product the platform 
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writers have used as a drunken man uses 
lamp posts—for support rather than illumi- 
nation. No careful student of conditions in 
this country—the balance-of-payments defi- 
cit, the inflation being injected into the 
money system, ete —will swallow without salt 
the rosy descriptions in the platform, Statis- 
ticians, it has been. said, are persons who 
collect figures and draw confusions from 
them. 

‘On foreign affairs the platform does the 
best it can to varnish over the steady de- 
terioration of American prestige. Our alli- 
ances have crumbled. CENTO has fallen 
apart, and SEATO ts moribund while Ameri- 
can soldiers perish in South Vietnam. These 
two alliances were bulwarks built under 
President Eisenhower, We search the Demo- 
cratic platform. What does it say about 
CENTO and SEATO? Nothing. 

Little is said about NATO, for everybody 
knows that NATO is wracked by discord and 
a wave of anti-Americanism. 

Just dropped overboard is the fighting 
today in the Congo and Malaysia; the Soviet 
penetration of the Mediterranean by the 
Cyprus imbroglio, and the Red Sea through 
Egyptians armed with Soviet weapons in 
Yemen and Somalia's alinement with the 
Soviet bloc; the bum’s rush given the United 
States in Libya, Algiers, and Morocco, where 
Russians today build airstrips. As for Cuba, 
the Monroe Doctrine isn't even given a decent 
obituary. 

We were curious to know how they would 
handie the Berlin Wall. No wall was built 
while Eisenhower was President. But the 
Democrats decided the least said about the 
wall the better. They chose silence. 

‘Their final adventure in wonderland is the 
civil rights plank. It begins proudly, “In 
1060, we pledged: We shall seek to create an 
affirmative new atmosphere in which to deal 
with racial divisions * * +” We are told 
the pledge was carried out. 

Laws were passed; but laws are not neces- 
sarily “an affirmative new atmosphere." One 
can't measure prejudice or hatred like gal- 
lons in a tank, but there are reasons to be- 
lieve there is more of both in America today 
than there was in 1960, Negro leaders have 
said mass demonstrations are temporarily in 
abeyance—until after the election. What 
are they all about? 

We have a good clue from Dr, Carlton 
Goodlett, a powerful leader and publisher 
of the Sun-Reporter, a Negro newspaper in 
San Francisco. On July 27 he addressed a 
united freedom rally to protest court a 
tion against trespassers and disturbers of 
the peace. Here are his recorded words: 
“Briefly I will tell you why they hate you 

‘Because there is developing around the 
Negro’s freedom struggle in America a new 
technique. They are disturbed because 90 
percent of the demonstrators are not Ne- 
groes. But this circumstance never, never 
disturbs me because I recognize that it is 
a truism—before white Americans can save 
themselves they must first save me. 

“The Negro revolt is not an end within 
itself, It Is a means to an end. And by 
peaceful techniques, the Negro and his allies 
are demonstrating in the streets and are 
obtaining incalculable results, and we are de- 
veloping a technique by which the disadvan- 
taged, the disinherited, the disenchanted all 
over America, representing the underem- 
ployed, the disemployed, the nonemployed, 
the aged citizens who need a roof over their 
head, the aged citizens who need medical 
care, and even the disenchanted middie class 
‘who want to preserve a world at peace—we 
are developing a technique that's going to 
win, and the people who control us, they 
don't like us because—they hate us because 
we've found the way.” 

Is this the “new atmosphere” the Demo- 
crats pledged in 1960? Is this what is to re- 
sume when the election is over? 
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Mr. Clyde W. Young, Honorary Chairman 
of the Board—60 Years of Service 
With Monarch Life Insurance Co. of 
Springfield, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Monarch 
Life Insurance Co. is one of the great 
insurance organizations in this country. 
It was organized in Springfield, Mass., 
63 years ago and from its birth, it has 
continued its progress to become one of 
the leaders in health, accident, and life 
insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, August 15, 
1964, a splendid tribute was paid to Mr, 
Clyde W. Young, honorary chairman of 
the board. On that evening, Mr. Young 
was cited for the 60 years he served the 
company and the remarkable part he 
had in nursing Monarch from its birth to 
preeminence in the great insurance in- 
dustry. Mayor Charles V. Ryan, Jr., of 
Springfield, noted the pride that his com- 
munity holds for Monarch and expressed 
the gratitude of his city to Mr. Young 
for the time he has given and the role 
he has played in many civic activities. 
Mr. Frank 8. Vanderbrouk, president of 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., delivered 
a special tribute. It was my privilege to 
bring the greetings of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Recorp the tribute of 
Mr. Vanderbrouk and my own remarks: 
A SPECIAL TRIBUTE TO CLYDE WHEATON YOUNG 
(By F. E. Vanderbrouk, president, chairman 

of testimonial dinner) 

Tonight we are assembled to honor Clyde 
Wheaton Young, whose vision, integrity and 
singleness of purpose were highly instru- 
mental in assuring a successful future for 
Monarch Life Insurnace Co. 

When Mr. Young joined our company on 
August 15, 1904, it was a 3-year-old infant— 
with assets of $6,000, premium income of 
$7,000, and a home office staff of two people. 

He began his career as an office boy and 
clerk, and there are probably very few posi- 
tions he did not fill in the 60 intervening 
years, He became a director in 1908, treas~ 
urer in 1912, secretary and treasurer in 1921, 
and was elected to the office of president in 
1926. 

During the 26 years of his presidency, 
from 1926 to 1951, Monarch’s growth was 
rapid and sound. Our field force grew to 

i our company became 
foremost health and ac- 
a life insurance company 
was formed to provide complete lifelong fi- 
nancial security for our policyholders; and 
a large new home office was built at $65 State 
Street to accommodate Monarch’s expand- 
ing operations. 

In 1925 when Mr. Young became president, 
premium income was $1,372,000 and assets 
were $728,000. In 1951 when he relinquished 
the presidency to become chairman of the 
board, premium income was $15,572,000 and 
assets were $33,686,000. ‘These were years of 
noteworthy achievement. 

As chairman of the board from 1951 to 
1960, Mr. Young continued to play a signif- 
cant part in our growth and development. 
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In 1960 he became honorary chairman of 
the board and retired from active participa- 
tion in management. 

‘Tonight we also pay special tribute to 62 
members of our companys’ field force—10 
general agents and 52 field underwriters— 
who are here to honor Mr. Young. For 6 
months, these men worked brilliantly and 
tirelessly to make this occasion a fitting 
testimonial. 

‘These 62 men are our National Award 
winners and represent an elite segment of 
our company’s sales representatives. They 
are carrying on the Monarch tradition of 
providing clients with. the finest in lifelong 
financial security and their efforts merit our 
highest praise. 

To Mr. Young and to our 62 National 
Award winers, we all say, “Congratulations 
and well done. 

CONGRESSMAN EDWARD P, BOLAND'S TRIBUTE 
to Cuxpe W. Youna 

Mr, Vanderbrouk, Your Honor Mayor Ryan, 
distinguished guests and officers and em- 
ployees of the Monarch Life Insurance Co. 
when Mr. Vanderbrouk sent me the invita- 
tion to come here tonight, I readily ac- 
cepted—and for a number of reasons. With 
this captive audience, it seemed to me to be 
an ideal atmosphere to give a paper on the 
King-Anderson medicare bill. However, I 
understand that the dinner committee was 
snowed under by requests for equal time—so 
that took care of that, Another reason for 
my quick acceptance was that the guest of 
the evening and I have some things in com- 
mon. My staff and I usually guide General 
Counsel Jim Bulkley’s church groups around 
the Nation's Capitol just as Mr. Young has 
guided Jim’s children in this area, Mr, 
Young and I are both graduates of Classical 
High School—both of us are corporators of 
Springfield College and each of us have ties 
with Columbus, Ohio. It is Clyde Young's 
birthplace and a city in which I spent some 
time in 1960. For I arranged John F. Ken- 
nedy’s preelection campaign visits to Colum- 
bus. The late, beloved President used to 
puzzingly say that, in Columbus, he got the 
largest crowds in his campaign and the few- 
est votes, It points up that today, as in 
Clyde Young's time of 1885, they are still 
voting Republican in Columbus. 

But, I come here tonight to join with all 
of you in this meaningful and magnificent 
tribute to a remarkable man, 

‘As I flew here this morning from Washing- 
ton and touched down at fantastic Kennedy 
International Airport in New York and then 
on into Bradley Field, the brilliant weather 
framed some thrilling, constantly changing 
flight pictures of teeming recreation areas, 
magnificent highways and bridges—of towns, 
some old and some new and growing— 
crowded cities with miles af homes, towering 
buildings and acres of industrial plants. 

‘These panoramic views gave me cause to 
reflect on the part that the great insurance 
industry had in building this Nation. Itin- 
vested in the future of America—in its phys- 
ical plant and in its people. It has played an 
incalculable role in creating the greatest 
standard of life anywhere on this globe. 

Monarch has been a vital part of this scene. 
Glyde W. Young has sketched a real part of 
this picture. Monarch is, in a real sense, 
Clyde Young and Clyde Young is Monarch. 
His has been 60 years of struggle, hard work, 
achievement and success. Sixty glorious 
years. It has been well said that there is 
no one with endurance like the man who 
sells insurance. Few men in the insurance 
field have been as durable as Clyde Young. 

I need not read the litany of accomplish- 
ments and progress Monarch experienced 
under Mr, Young. Its growth from a one- 
room office and assets of $6,516 to a beautiful 
multiroomed home office and assets of almost 
$34 million in 1951—and since that time, 
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under Frank Vanderbrouk it has rocketed to 
almost a quarter of a billion dollars—this 
tells the real story. Institutions are but the 
lengthened shadows of men. Monarch, in- 
deed, has been and is, the lengthened shadow 
of Clyde W. Young. 

He is honored tonight for his incredible 
service to Monarch and his giant stature in 
the great insurance field. We, likewise, 
honor him as Mayor Ryan has so well said, 
for his civic service and the many commu- 
nity activities he has joined in. Our city is 
better because he passed this way. He has 
been a great and good citizen, 

I convey my own personal congratulations 
to him on this wonderful occasion. I have 
the high honor and personal privileges of 
bringing the greetings of the President of 
the United States to Mr. Young and to ex- 
press the gratitude of the United States of 
‘America, 

‘Thank you. 

HiomuicnTs IN Monancy’s History 

Monarch founded as an accident company 
(1901): From the beginning, Monarch was 
destined to become a leader in health and 
accident—and in later years, a leader in the 
life insurance field. Integrity and progress 
have been Monarch’s twin objectives for over 
60 years. 

Great influenza epidemic of World War I 
(1918-19) : Monarch established a record for 
claim service and stability that has never 
been surpassed, 

Monarch develops new type health and 
accident noncancellable contract (1921): 
Monarch introduced the first health and 
accident noncancellable, nonaggregate con- 
tract with a specified indemnity period—a 
contract that has been widely copied 
throughout the industry ever since, 

Monarch enters the life insurance field 
(1926): Monarch Life Insurance Co. was 
formed so that Monarch policyholders could 
have complete protection against the 
destruction of human life values caused by 
disability, death, and old age.. 

Monarch Life Insurance Co. and Monarch 
Accident Co. merge (1931): Both companies 
merged into one—Monarch Life Insurance 
Co—in order to provide its policyholders 
with the benefits of greater economy and 
operating efficiency. 

Monarch becomes a career company 
(1932): Monarch severed its connections 
with part-time agents and brokers, believ- 
ing that Monarch’s quality products should 
be sold only by full-time, professionally 
trained salesmen, 

Monarch organizes first training school 
for new men (1936): This new training 
school was formed to supplement regional 
and in-agency training activities—and to 
give Monarch agents professional status at 
the very beginning of their new careers. 

Monarch builds new home office plant 
(1938); Modern, new home office building 
completed, so that Monarch could accom- 
modate its greatly expanding sales and serv- 
ice operations. 

Monarch creates first industry college 
(1947): ‘This was an innovation in the Amer- 
ican business world because it was built 
as a separate unit with dormitories included. 
This was another giant step in improving 
the caliber of Monarch’s agency operations. 

‘Monarch scores a “first” in major medical 
protection (1954): In 1954 Monarch devel- 
‘oped and offered to the public the first major 
medical plan to be guaranteed continuable 
to age 65—a major contribution in the field 
‘of medical expense coverage. 

Monarch introduces nonparticipating life 
insurance (1961): In this year, Monarch 
introduced a new and complete portfolio of 
nonparticipating life insurance contracts, to 
add to its already complete and up-to-date 
Une of participating plans. Very few com- 
panies are able to extend professional service 
of this caliber. 
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‘Monarch offers policyholders complete dis- 
ability programing service (1962): Mon- 
arch developed and introduced a unique set 
of disability insurance contracts—and be- 
came the first and only company to adapt 
its entire product line to the concept of the 
total programing of health insurance needs. 

New highs set in premium income, assets, 
and life insurance in force (1963): As of the 
end of 1963, Monarch’s premium income had 
reached $49,781,000, assets amounted to 
$149,880,000 ‘and life insurance in force 
totaled $761,516,000. 


Mr. Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 34th 
national convention of the Democratic 
Party is now history. It was a great con- 
vention. But missing from this year's 
participants were some of the outstand- 
ing leaders of the past. I thought it was 
very appropriate that tributes were paid 
to some of them on Thursday evening, 
August 27, in the convention's final ses- 
sion. 


As I listened to James Farley's tribute 
to the late beloved Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, I was reminded of a poem written 
by an Oklahoma poet shortly after the 
Speaker's death on November 16, 1961. 
The poet, Mr. Rudolph N. Hill of We- 
woka, Okla., is a past president of the 
Poetry Society of Oklahoma, a member 
of the International Poets Laureate, a 
graduate of the university, a lawyer and 
municipal judge, 

His poem follows: 

‘Mx, Sam 

(Dedicated to the memory of Hon. Sam Ray- 

oie Speaker of the House of Representa- 
ives: 
(By Rudolph N. Hill) 

(Author is a past president of the Poetry 
Society of Oklahoma, a member of the 
International Poets Laureate, graduated 
from the University of Oklahoma, 1925, is 
A lawyer and municipal judge) 


Mr. Sam. 
Great House Seeker, meant to be. 


Long to be recalled for mention 

How you drawled, above the tension, 

State's rollcall at each convention, 

Mr. Sam. 

Mr. Sam. 

People loved the very name. 

Mr. Sam. Mr. Sam. 

Common touch your call to fame, 

Mr. Sam. 

Man of courage and decision, 

Caim and cool, above derision, 

Man of Texas long-range vision, 

Mr, Sam, 

Mr. Sam. 

Sure, you heard them call you there. 
Sam. Mr. Sam. 

All along the golden stair, 

Mr. Sam. 


Looking up to Washington, 
Standing past oblivion, 

Hear your Master say: “Well done.” 
Mr. Sam, 
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Governor Wallace Fails To Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1964 


Mr, LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday, Columnist Drew Pearson outlined 
a factual statement by the gentleman 
from Indiana, Congressman Ray J. MaD- 
DEN, in the questioning of Governor Wal- 
lace at the Democratic platform hearings 
in Atlantic City. 

The article did not contain the state- 
ments on education made by Governor 
Wallace which led up to critical question- 
ing by the gentleman from Indiana, 
Congressman MADDEN. 

In Governor Wallace's written state- 
ment to the platform committee on page 
7 he stated in reference to the inroads of 
our Government at the local school level: 

It can and is controlling the entire local 
school systems of our States. 

It can and has supervised and passed upon 
and prescribed the adoption of curricula for 
our school systems. 

It can and has been a vehicle for the 
destruction of neighborhood schools. 


The above verbatim quotations, as 
everybody knows, is completely mislead- 
ing and a misrepresentation of the edu- 
cational bills passed under the Kennedy- 
Johnson administration and the 88th 
Congress. These statements indicate a 
forerunner of the propaganda from the 
Goldwater-Wallace political axis in the 
coming campaign. 

In the Drew Pearson article an omis- 
sion was made wherein another delegate 
on the platform committee asked Gover- 
nor Wallace if he intended to support and 
vote for President Lyndon Johnson in 
the November election. This question 
Governor Wallace also refused to answer 
but indulged in a repetition of some parts 
of his long political “gobble-de-gook” 
previous to Congressman MADDEN’S 
questioning. 

He refused to answer the other ques- 
tions propounded about his other criti- 
cisms, indulged in his further attacks on 
the Kennedy-Johnson administration. 
‘The gentleman from Oklahoma, Chair- 
man Cart ALBERT, very properly rapped 
the gavel and terminated Gover- 
nor's entertaining diatribe. 

Under my unanimous-consent request, 
I hereby submit the article from yester- 
day's Washington Post by Columnist 
Drew Pearson: 

WALLACE CHALLENGED 
(By Drew Pearson) 
When Gov. George Wallace, of Alabama, 
appeared before the Democratic platform 
Seremnlltes,. Representative. Cass! Ankis, of 
Oklahoma, Chairman, passed 
armed Go eouaattone Samtaiiary bo pi poean 
enor speak his piece, then excuse him with- 
out any fireworks. 

However, Representative Ray Mamen, of 
Indiana, who is the opposite of Wallace in 
religion, geography, and politics, challenged 
him on his criticism of the Federal Govern- 
ment and schools. 

“In 50 years there has never been an ad- 
ministration that has done so much for edu- 
cation as the Kennedy-Johnson adminis- 
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tration,” sald Mapoen. “It has passed meas- 
ures to educate nurses, doctors, dropouts, 
veterans, and to help boys with no money to 
go to college. 

“Tt has tried to remedy the terrible failure 
in our educational system which General 
Hershey reported to us regarding the draft 
that many boys were rejected because of in- 
sufficient education. 

“In this respect, Governor, your State takes 
the brass hat, Montana takes the diamond 
hat. Thirty-three out of every 100 draftees 
from Alabama were rejected. Montana had 
the best record. Indiana had 2,4 percent 
rejected. 

“So, Governor,” concluded Representative 
Manew, “here is the question I want to put 
to you: In view of this, don't you think this 
convention should go on record as commend- 
ing the Kennedy-Johnson administrations 
for the great strides taken in regard to 
education?" 

Governor Wallace did not answer. But 
he did start declaiming again on some of the 
things he had told the platform committee 
before. 

“Governor,” Interrupted Mannen, “we've 
listened to that stuff for 40 minutes. My 
question calls for a yes or no answer: Should 
this convention go on record as praising the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration for their 
aid to education? 

Still Wallace didn’t answer. 

“If either Scranton or Rockefeller had 
been the Republican nominee, not Gorn- 
warten, would you have withdrawn from the 
Democratic Party?” pursued Mannen. 

Wallace didn’t answer, 


“The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired,” said Chairman ALBERT, and 
that ended that. 


Causes and Results of the Prayer 
Amendment Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
September issue of the magazine To- 
gether, a Methodist publication, Mr. W. 
Astor Kirk, director of the Department 
of Public Affairs of the Methodist Board 
of Christian Social Concerns, analyzes 
the causes and results of the current con- 
troversy over the proposed Becker 
amendment. I commend his article, 
which follows, to all those who seek a 
better understanding of the many prob- 
Jems raised by this proposal: 

Benro THE SCHOOL PRAYER DEBATE 

Proposals to change drastically the Bill of 
Rights have attracted wide attention all sum- 
mer. Most publicized and seriously consid- 
ered has been the proposal of Congressman 
sare J. Becker, a Roman Catholic, of New 

‘or! 

The Becker amendment is one of at least 
147 bills and resolutions, taking 34 different 
approaches, introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the 88th Congress to can- 
cel the effect of three US. eee Court 
decisions 
doclared devotional Dible-reading. devotional 
recitation of the Lord's Prayer, and other 
worship under the auspices of public 
schools—even when voluntary—to be in vio- 
lation of the “estal 
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nullify the Court decisions and to legalize 
devotional use of Bible reading and prayer in 
school programs. 

Many are wondering why the far-reaching 
proposal to change our long-established un- 
derstanding has gained such a vocal follow- 
ing, and why there has been such a vicious 
attack upon the Supreme Courts recent deci- 
sions. The reasons, as I see them, are these: 

First, most people (perhaps including 
Members of Congress and denominational 
executives) have not carefully studied the 
Supreme Court’s opinions. From misleading 
headlines in newspapers and oversimplified 
statements of news commentators, they have 
gotten the impression that the Supreme 
Court is against God, the Bible, and Chris- 
tian region. This is not the case. 

Second, many persons have not taken time 
to find out what actions the Supreme Court 
actually has prohibited. For example, the 
Bible of itself is not banned from public 
school courses, Schools are merely barred 
from using it for devotional purposes—that 
is, in a reverential or worship context. 

‘Third, some are in the pro-Becker amend- 
ment camp simply because they do not un- 
derstand the proper role of religious data in 
education. There are permissible, education~ 
ally sound methods of making use of religious 
data in public school courses, just as there 
are sound and appropriate methods of using 
data on politics and economics. 

Fourth, many Americans, including some 
influential religious leaders, are notoriously 
deficient in understanding the realities of 
religious and cultural pluralism. They like 
to think of our Nation as “Christian,” when 
it is not. We Christians are one group in a 
society of Jews, humanists, Moslems, Hindus, 
atheists, what have you, who together make 
up an existing pluralism. Many people are 
not prepared intellectually emotionally, and 
spiritually to accept such pluralism for our 
society and make creative use of it. They 
do not see how pluralism can, and does, en- 
rich public institutions. Believing a “Chris- 
tian society” exists, they are easy recruits for 
pro-Becker amendment groups. 

Fifth, the Becker amendment movement 
has won strong support from some influen- 
tial political, economic, and religious con- 
servatives, They believe that, in barring even 
superficial religious worship in schools, the 
Supreme Court has weakened the foundation 
of our civil society. 

Sixth, the Becker amendment supporters 
Include people whose theological world view 
is not broad enough to encompass secular 
institutions that really serve mankind. ‘They 
are horrified when the Supreme Court de- 
crees that, under our constitutional system, 
public schools must be secular institutions. 
They do not conceive that God's love of man- 
kind and His disclosure of himself are re- 
fracted through all of human society. Yet 
Af we find the presence of God in the totality 
of human relationships, this must mean it is 
embodied in secular social institutions, too. 

Finally, too many people, consciously or 
unconsciously, want public schools to per- 
form functions which properly belong to 
church, synagogue, and home. People with 
this attitude become frustrated when the Su- 
preme Court declares that, under the Amer- 
ican constitutional system, inculcation of 
religious values, securing religious commit- 
ment, and fostering religious behavior are not 
functions of our public schools. 

By introducing proposals to nullify the 
Supreme Court decision, pro-Becker amend- 
ment Congressmen have served a useful if 
unintended purpose. The extended hear- 
ings, held by a House Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee headed by Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
of New York, have precipitated a healthy 
national debate on religious devotions in 
public schools. It has caused leaders both 
in public life and in the churches to consider 
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the far-reaching implications of such a dras- 
tie change in the Bill of Rights, 

As a result, the anti-Becker amendment 
forces in the Nation have been greatly 
strengthened. I do not now believe the 
amendment will pass. I certainly hope it 
will not. For it would raise far more prob- 
Jems, of greater magnitude, than it hopes to 
solve. 


Funeral Sermon for Maj. Charles L. 
Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago, I placed in the RECORD 
a newspaper article about a heroic 
American, Maj. Charles L. Kelly, from 
my hometown of Sylvania, Ga., who was 
shot and killed while on a rescue mission 
in Vietnam. It was my sad duty to attend 
the funeral of Major Kelly. During 
Major Kelly’s funeral, Chaplain (Capt.) 
Eugene E. Allen preached a true and fit- 
ting sermon to the greatness of Major 
Kelly. 

Under permission granted I insert this 
sermon in the Recorp both as a tribute to 
the greatness of Major Kelly and so that 
we who have been left behind to carry 
on Major Kelly’s battle may find the 
needed inspiration: 

FUNERAL SERMON For Mas. CHARLES KELLY, 
PREACHED BY CHAPLAIN (CaPr.) EUGENE E. 
ALLEN, AT THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 
SyLvanta, Ga., ON JULY 15, 1964 
Without a worthy explanation and beyond 

my human understanding God within His 

high and holy wisdom saw fit to use man- 
kind for the fullfillment of His kingdom's 
work. Those who love Him and thereby love 

His people become part of this work. The 

Potter fixes us to His direction and by various 

means He shapes us to be His own. However, 

mark this well, no one is ever a standard 
copy or type but always uniquely and sharply 
different. 

Maj. Charles Kelly was such a unique and 
special vessel. One who rose above the 
normal and imitation to be for mankind a 
heroic vessel of service. In his life there was 
à clear shape of a consistent calculated cour- 
age; a form that lucidly displayed a daunt- 
less sense of duty to the mission his coun- 
try had given him. But the exquisiteness 
of this yessel was found in the compassionate 
concern he had for the welfare of his fellow 
man. A compassion that urged him to press 
toward the rescue of over 500 wounded com- 
rades in arms in a distant deep jungle in the 
face of a withering fire. 

I bear witness to you that the Potter is 
alive and we have seen the glory of His work 
in the life of this chosen vessel. We cannot 
stand in the face of such glory without paus- 
ing in this service and thanking our God for 
Maj. Charles Kelly. 

For the Potter is continuing to mold and 
shape and cut—He has before and He will 
continue. He does such work through the 
beauty and serenity of nature, the freedom 
of His word, and the life of His Son Jesus 
Christ. However, another way God works 
is through the circumstances of life, the ac- 
tions of living, and the blessings and 
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tragedies that are thereby Incurred, We hold 
this truth to be self-evident—that God is 
interacting in history and through such ac- 
tion we are molded. The tragedy of this 
moment would be compounded a thousand 
times if we did not let this circumstance 
make us more pliable to God's voice. 
Through the chosen vessel of Major Kelly 
there is a present message ‘that God would 
share to us and all men who love freedom. 

First of all note that this life of Major 
Kelly ushers unto each of us the great de- 
piction of one who had a unique concern 
for the welfare, health, and happiness of 
other people. Perhaps the men under his 
command; or his fellow comrades wounded 
under the hail of enemy fire; or a person 
of another nation who was in similar posi- 
tion. Over and again this concern for others 
was seen in his life. Perhaps in a long ago 
cafe or grocery store where he worked as a 
boy; or in the endearing moments with his 
wife and three children. 

Over 100 hours a week he flew to rescue 
others; over 500 men in the past few months 
were rescued by him. The symbol of his 
helicopter and his hands at the wheel stood 
for compassion by all of us who are his 
countrymen. In this act of dedicated service 
he gave his life, and even in these moments 
from a distant Galilean hill comes the echo- 
ing again, “Greater love hath no man than 
to lay down his life for another.” 

Behold the goodness of God's handiwork 
in Major Kelly and through him let God 
speak. For he found life in giving it unto 
others. 

A second message of this life is dedication 
to duty. The willingness to hold on, keep 
going, in spite of the odds and regardless of 
the price. For example, in 1941 he entered 
the service and was wounded in the European 
theater. However, his willingness to go on 
continued for then he reentered high school, 
completed college and received a masters de- 
gree in education. In October 1951 he came 
back into the service as a second lieutenant 
and through constant dedicatory service as- 
sumed more and more responsibility. 

In his recent assignment this dedication 
ran high. So many sald that sooner or 
later he perhaps would slow down. But 
the hours and days only deepened and 
strengthened his bond to his mission and 
to his sense of duty. 

A soldier in a trench fighting is often- 
times courageous. However, this courage is 
often born out of a willingness to also pro- 
tect himself. Yet when one moves into a 
battlefield to rescue another, this person 
must have an impeccable call to duty and 
dedication to country. 

‘The example of Major Kelly has prompted 
me to ask myself, How dedicated am I to my 
country? 

‘Major Kelly was God's unique vessel at a 
unique time in God's history. 

‘The third and final message is this: That 
if one so lives and gives himself to Christ 
Jesus and hereby his fellowman, that life 
is now secure and eternally shall be. 

Herein lies the meaning of life. To find 
life in the true life of life even Christ 
Jesus and from this life one finds security. 
Here is one who accepted this life and was 
baptized as a member of this First Baptist 
Church. I cannot but believe that much of 
his courage, humility, and sincerity was 
born in his relationship with Christ. Know- 
ing that Christ held him, knowing that in 
Him there was eternal security. Putting 
this ingredient together with the challenge of 
the moment God aided His children, pro- 
moted His kingsiom and preserved our peace, 
your home, and the security of our future. 

For each of you that know this vessel— 
‘Charles Kelly has a special message—his life 
for you has a special meaning—and so should 
it be—"O God we thank Thee for this lite 
and his meaning to Thee and our country.” 
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Happy Birthday, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to include an editorial written 
by Abe E. Eisenstein, for the East Side 
News, on the occasion of our President's 
56th birthday. Mr. Eisenstein has con- 
tributed many editorials to the East Side 
News which is published and widely dis- 
tributed throughout the lower East Side 
of New York City. His article follows: 
Harry Brernpay, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, PRESI- 

DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 

Thursday, August 27, marks the 56th birth- 
day of a distinguished American citizen, a 
dedicated public servant, a gallant soldier, 
a man of almost unceasing energy, a human- 
itarlan, a champion of the oppressed, and 
A responsible leader—Lyndon B. Johnson. 

He was once a shoeshine boy, handyman, 
laborer, janitor, secretary to a college presi- 
dent, schoolteacher, secretary to a Congress- 
man, and an administrator. He later be- 
came a Congressman in 1937, Navy leuten- 
ant commander, winning the Silver Star 
award, a U.S. Senator in 1948, a Senate mi- 
nority leader in 1953, a Senate majority 
leader in 1955, and Vice President in 1961. 
‘When President John F. Kennedy's life was 
snuffed out by two bullets fired from a gun 
by a mad assassin on November 22, 1963, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, at 2:30 p.m. that day, 
became the 36th President of the United 
States. 

Lyndon Baines Johnson, first of five chil- 
dren (Rebekah, Josepha, Sam, Lucia), was 
born in a five-room farmhouse near Stone. 
wall, Tex., to the late Samuel Ealy and 
bekah (Baines) Johnson, Jr. In 1913 the 
Johnson family moved to Johnson City, the 
Texas town of which his grandfather was 
a founder. His stalwart pioneering father, 
Samuel, was a farmer, a dabbler in real 
estate, and a member of the Texas Legisla- 
ture. He died in 1937, at the age of 60. His 
loving, able and devoted mother, Rebekah, 
whose great interest was education (she 
taught Lyndon the alphabet when he was 
three), was herself a graduate of Baylor 
College and former elocution teacher, She 
died in 1958, at the age of 77. 

‘The President once said: 

"My mother was a saintly woman, I owe 
everything to her. I look at my parents with 
equal respect and cherish them with iden- 
tical love.” 

Mr. Johnson was educated at Blanco 
County, Tex., public schools; Johnson City 
‘High School (was president of the class and 
the school’s champion debater); Southwest 
‘Texas Teachers College (majored in social 
sciences and history, starred in debate, and 
led the school's debating team to regional 
and State victories, edited the Star, campus 
newspaper); and attended Georgetown Law 
School. 

Lyndon B. Johnson married Claudia Taylor 
(often referred as Lady Bird) on November 
17, 1934. They are the proud parents of two 
daughters, Lynda Bird and Lucy Baines 
Johnson. 

President Johnson is a big man, 6 feet, 3 
inches, weighs over 185 pounds, and has a 
southern accent. His thinning hair is black, 
his eyes are dark and restless. He enjoys 
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dancing, swimming, hunting, riding, fishing, 
and looking after his prize-winning Hereford 
cattle on his 400-acre LBJ Ranch. He has 
two pet Beagles. Has had conferred upon 
him many honors and awards. He has two 
dominant qualities—energy and focus. He 
swims everyday before lunch, takes an after- 
lunch nap, is then on the go for 15 to 17 
hours a day. His favorite quotation is from 
Isaiah, “Come now, let us reason together.” 

‘A happy birthday salute to the 36th Presi- 
dent of the United States—Lyndon B. John- 
son—who is writing pages in the history of 
a great democracy, 


Comdr. J. Bates Gerald Continues Fight 
for World War I Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, in the House 
we are all aware of Comdr. J. Bates Ger- 
ald’s contribution to the passage of the 
Libonati pension bill in the House by a 
vote of 388 to 0. Commander Gerald is 
continuing his great efforts throughout 
the country and with his friends in the 
US. Senate. 

The following telegram was sent by 
Commander Gerald to the Honorable 
Harry Fioop Bynp, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, which is han- 
dling the pension legislation in the Sen- 
ate: 


CHaaiesron, S.C. 
Hon. Harry Froo Brap, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

I plead for your honorable committee to 
consider several points of H.R. 1927 now be- 
fore you to give some measure of relief to 
our needy comrades and their widows of 
World War I. I regret that in recent years we 
have lost prestige in our organization due to 
recrimination and accusations directed at 
Members of the Congress by some of our s0- 
called leaders and salaried employees, There 
are many among us who are not in sympathy 
with demands; neither do we hold with ir- 
responsible or inept leadership; we come with 
clean hands asking your committee to help 
our less fortunate comrades. You, Mr. 
Chairman, and gentlemen of this honorable 
committee, represent the American people 
and we are the people. 

‘Thousands of my comrades join me in say- 
ing we would rather light one candle than to 
curse the darkness. We feel that among our 
organization we have an Appalachia all our 
own. Many among our ranks live on the 
outer edges of abject poverty in this world of 
plenty. Let us not forget Mr. Chairman, that 
in the dark days of 1917-18, life, liberty, and 
honor of America and a bleeding world rested 
upon the courage and conduct of the vet- 
erans of World War I. The record stands; we 
did not fail our beloved land. Please consider 
especially the sick first—more beds, more and 
better hospitals; eliminate counting spouse's 
earned income; eliminate 10 percent require- 
ment in physical examinations at age 65; per- 
mit election and reelection by old law cases to 
the new law. In short gentlemen I urge you 
to follow the action by the House in its adop- 
tion of amendments to increase benefits and 
allowances in our World War I category. 

We are for the most part, Mr. Chairman, 
reasonable men and women and we would 
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prefer reasonable action and ultimate success 
rather than bluster and big demands by some 
among us which so far for 6 long years has 
produced nothing for our buddies, many of 
whom stand in dire need and the Grim 
Reaper takes his toll among our aged vet- 
erans and the sands in our hourglass runs 
low. Help us gentlemen the time is short; 
give us your ald especially to our comrades 
who languish on beds of pain either at home 
or in some hospital. Our case, our hopes are 
in your hands, we will be grateful for ap- 
propriate action, 
J. BATES GERALD. 


Senator Humphrey Is Qualified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


‘OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Gary, Ind., 
Post-Tribune seems to reflect the almost 
unanimous reaction to the nomination 
by the Democratic Convention of Sen- 
ator HUBERT HUMPHREY as our next Vice 


-President. 


This selection was, indeed, a fitting re- 
ward for the Senator's long record as a 
public official and his industry and abil- 
ity in sponsoring so many programs and 
legislative bills which have had to do 
with the prosperity and general economy 
of our Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, Aug 
28, 1964] 
JOHNSON Picks WISELY 

Several weeks ago, President Johnson 
listed some of the qualifications he believed 
a good candidate for the Vice Presidency 
should possess. In Senator Huserr Hum- 
Prey, of Minnesota, he has picked a man 
who measures up to the specifications. 

‘The choice is a good one from the national 
standpoint. But it also is a good one from 
Johnson's personal standpoint, and that of 
the Democratic Party. Huarurer has some 
strong qualifications in the strictly partisan 
sense. 

Humphrey went to Washington as a too- 
talkative, flaming liberal. For several years 
he got rather brusque treatment from the 
Senate's inner circle, the power structure in 
the upper Chamber, But he mellowed well 
and in recent years he has become thoroughly 
accepted on Capitol Hill. 

‘This 1s not to suggest that he has changed 
his views; he is still a beral, But he‘has 
changed his ways and he is now persuasive 
rather than bumptious; he has become prac- 
tical and he has gained in understanding, 
He led the flight for the civil rights bill in 
the Senate, yet without becoming a monster 
in the eyes of the southern Senators. Busi- 
ness leaders do not take alarm at mention 
of his name, He has had the Washington 
experience, and gained the knowledge about 
Government operations, that qualify him to 
be Vice President and first in line of succes- 
sion to the Presidency. 

From the political standpoint, Humrnarr 
should be a good running mate for Johnson, 
For all that he has done or said in the White 
House, the President is generally regarded as 
leaning toward the conservative side of 
things. Huapurer adds the liberal spice that 
is important, yet the two men do not make 
an ill-matched team. Humrnney is from the 
North. Central States, whereas Johnson is 
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southern or southwestern; there is some geo- 
graphical balance, if that makes any great 
difference. 

HumpmREY also is a worker, a hard cam- 
paigner. He can carry much of the load for 
Johnson this fall. White House chores will 
restrict the President's camy , and 
that fits into Johnson's strategy; HUMPHREY 
will get to do a lot of the speaking around 
the country. (Though we won't be sur- 
prised if Barry Gorpwarer's needling stirs 
Johnson to more bare-knuckles battling 
than he now proposes to do.) 

Humpnner 1s not a member of the Catho- 
lic faith. There was no compelling reason 
why the vice-presidential nominee should be. 
John F. Kennedy’s election destroyed the old 
belict that a Catholic could not be sent to 
the White House. For the future, a man’s 
personal religious faith should not bar him 
from a nomination, not be the essential 
qualification for getting one. 

‘The contest November 3 is over the Presi- 
dency, and the result is unlikely to be great- 
ly influenced by the relative merits of the 
two vice-presidential nominees. The voters 
will decide primarily between Johnson and 
Goupwarrr. But for whatever difference the 
running mates do make, Humprey should 
prove of more ald to the President than WIL- 
aM E. Miter can give to the challenging 
Arizona Senator. And as a prospeotive suc- 
cessor to the Chief Executive, HUMPHREY 
certainly should get the choice. 


Our Educational Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, this let- 
ter from Josephine Weaver, of Ham- 
mond, Ind., is one of several I have re- 
ceived from my district commenting 
favorably on the outstanding opportuni- 
ties which the NDEA program has made 
possible for them, 

No doubt thousands over the Nation 
have the same opinion regarding this 
Progressive program for educational ex- 
pansion: 


HAMMOND, IND., 
August 17, 1964, 
Hon, Ray J. Mappen, 
The House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Manven: I am writing to you to 
express my appreciation for the wonderful 
educational experience which this summer's 
NDEA Institute made available to me. I at- 
tended an Institute for Secondary Teachers 
of French this summer at Loyola University. 

Although T have my degree in French from 
the University of Chicago, I feel that the in- 
stitute has given me training which I re- 
ceived nowhere else, I not only received 
practical training in teaching methods and 
classroom instruction but also a wonderful 
opportunity to improve my oral fluency 
through speaking with the many French peo- 
ple whom I met at Loyola, ‘They were on 
the campus this summer as professors, as- 
sistants and guests. 

Again, I wish to express my appreciation 
for your support of the NDEA, which has 
made possible this program and which, I feel, 
ís one of the most potent factors in the up- 
grading of our public education system, 

Yours sincerely, 
Joserume WEAVER, 
French Teacher, 
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Grant by National Science Foundation of 
$870,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
when I came to the Congress in 1949 from 
the district in Illinois in which is located 
the University of Chicago, I was deeply 
interested in the creation of a Federal 
agency to promote basic scientific re- 
search. It seemed to me vital to. our 
position, in a modern world that our 
Nation, which had accomplished so much 
in the field of applied science, now should 
reach out for supremacy in the field of 
basic science. The challenge seemed all 
the more commanding since we no longer 
could fall back on the basic scientists 
of Germany, upon whem we had de- 
pended in large measure, as we went our 
way of progress and prosperity, in applied 
science. 

Iam happy that I was privileged not 
only to testify before the committee in 
the 8lst Congress that had under con- 
sideration the bill creating the National 
Science Foundation but to arrange for 
the appearance of a number of distin- 
guished authorities on the subject from 
the facility of the University of Chicago, 

‘The National Science Foundation was 
established in 1950, in the 2d session of 
the 81st Congress, as an independent 
agency of the Federal Government, and 
its accomplishments have surpassed the 
large expectations of its early friends and 
advocates. 

‘The Foundation recently gave a grant 
of $875,200 to the Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum, 

EXPLORE MAN AND HIS WORLD 


Founded in 1893, Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum is one of the world’s great 
museums of natural science, It has 
reached this position as a result of its 
comprehensive educational programs and 
its contributions to knowledge through 
scientific research, 

‘The purpose of all basic scientific re- 
search is to understand man and the 
incredibly complex world in which he 
lives. Man constantly seeks to manipu- 
late his environment for his own ends, 
and to do this intelligently he must un- 
derstand not only how nature operates 
today, but also how the world of nature 
came to be. For everything in the world, 
from a chromosome to a mountain range, 
is the product of forces that have been 
acting throughout the history of the uni- 
verse. Research at Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum contributes to our under- 
standing of these forces. 

In this approach to nature, the mu- 
seum scientist's first step is to gather 
representative samples of the living and 
physical universe so that they can be in- 
vestigated in the laboratory. The uni- 
yerse is too unyielding to be studied in 
its entirety. The most important func- 
tion of the museum, therefore, is to col- 
lect and store samples drawn from the 
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vastness of nature. Next, these samples 
are analyzed in order to extract an- 
Swers to some of the questions nature 


poses, 

The first fruit of this approach is an 
inventory of nature itself—the orderly 
classification of minerals, rocks, fossils, 
living plants and animals, and the ob- 
jects of human cultures. But museum 
research goes far beyond the mere cata- 
loguing of nature. It inquires into the 
whole physical universe—the mystery of 
how our planet was born and the proc- 
esses that led to the formation of con- 
tinents and oceans, of mountain ranges 
and ice ages; the evolution of life and 
its distribution on earth; the prolifera- 
tion of human culture; the development 
of civilizations. 

Other scientists investigate nature in 
ways that do not require the broad sam- 
ples that museum collections provide. 
But the world is so involved that it must 
be probed from every point of view if we 
are ever to understand it. No one can 
forecast which approach will give us the 
next important breakthrough. 

The natural history museum’s unique 
scientific resource consists in its huge 
collections, Without them, we could not 
investigate how man and nature have 
become what they are. 

The building of great collections has 
been a sustained goal of Chicago Natural 
History Museum for more than 70 years, 
Through worldwide expeditions, ex- 
change of specimens, purchase, and many 
notable gifts, the museum's collections 
have grown until they now number more 
than 10% million specimens. These 
scientific collections represent, major 
stages in the history of the earth and of 
human societies, 

In the department of geology, the sys- 
tematic collections document the forma- 
tion of our planet and the physical evolu- 
tion of plants, animals, and man. The 
botanical collections are a comprehen- 
sive index to the vegetation of the world. 
Zoological and anthropological materials 
represent living animals and the primi- 
tive cultures and high civilizations of the 
past. 

Many parts of these collections are 
world renowned, among them the 
meteorites, Pennsylvanian and Permian 
fossil vertebrates, 
plant specimens, tropical and neotropical 
birds and mammals, the Oceanic and 
Tibetan ethnological artifacts, and the 
primitive art, 

In each of the museum's four depart- 
ments—anthropology, botany, geology, 
and zoology—the collections are system- 
atized, cataloged, and often photograph- 
ically documented. Scientists and schol- 
ars from every part of the globe come to 
the museum to study these materials. 
Specimens are also lent to specialists 
throughout the world. The museum 
publishes research based on study of the 
collections by its own scientists or those 
associated with other institutions. 

Since World War II, the resources of 
the museum have been made increasingly 
available to universities responsible for 
the training of graduate students. Semi- 
nars, aided by study of specimens, are 
held in museum laboratories. Museum 
‘specialists—many of whom also hold aca- 
demic appointments on the faculties of 
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local universities—lecture to graduate 
classes and supervise doctoral theses. 
Thus the collections and the museum 
professional staff play a vital role in the 
preparation of students who plan careers 
in the natural sciences. 

To keep pace with new discoveries and 
trends in research, collections are con- 
stantly renewed and enlarged. The mu- 
seum building, which was designed for 
great flexibility, encloses more than 
17 acres, yet even this spacious struc- 
ture cannot continue indefinitely to 
house new acquisitions. In the depart- 
ment of geology, an already critical 
space shortage became an outright emer- 
gency when the University of Chicago 
proposed the merger of the famous 
Walker collection of fossil invertebrates 
with the museum's geology collections. 

The university realized that much of 
the Walker collection needed proper 
housing, sorting, cataloging, and main- 
tenance if it were to realize its potential 
as a major resource for paleontological 
research and graduate education. In 
recent years, such curatorial care of col- 
lections has tended to become the prov- 
ince of museums rather than universi- 
ties. Chicago Natural History Museum 
was the natural choice because of its 
long history of educational collaboration 
with the university. The museum ac- 
cepted the transfer of the Walker collec- 
tion in the confidence that funds would 
be found to construct the facilities 
needed to house it. This confidence has 
been justified by the National Science 
Foundation grant. 

Speaking of the transfer, Dr. George 
W. Beadle, president of the University 
of Chicago, said: 

A most important result of the proposed 

will be the increase of real coopera- 
tion and pooling of efforts of various mid- 
west universities and colleges and the Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum. Not only the 
‘University of Chicago, but all other institu- 
tions interested in fields represented in the 
museum, will find increased opportunities 
for independent study and teaching. 


According to Museum Director E. Le- 
land Webber: 

The museum welcomes this opportunity 
for greater research contributions based on 
the Walker collection and continued close 
collaboration with nearby universities, The 
addition of the collection to the museum's 
geological holdings, together with the new 
construction within the museum building, 
will create an outstanding national center 
for research on fossil invertebrates, 


The National Science Foundation 
grant provides funds to roof over a light 
well between two wings in the northwest 
quadrant of the museum building at the 
second- and third-floor levels. Within 
this space, two new bearing floors and a 
mezzanine are to be built. 

This new area, together with remod- 
eled space now occupied by the museum 
geologists, will house a diagnostic X-ray 
unit for radiographic study of rocks and 
fossils; a photographic laboratory; a 
new rock-sectioning laboratory; and a 
thin-sectioning laboratory, where rocks 
are ground to translucence. The Chal- 
mers Mineralogical Laboratory will be 
enlarged. 

A classroom and several study rooms 
for graduate students are planned, as 
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well as office space for museum research 
associates and visiting scientists. The 
geology library will be enlarged and 
space allotted for a paleontology library. 
‘The entire second floor and mezzanine 
of the former light well is to be devoted 
to the housing of geological specimens, 
including the Walker collection. The 
third floor will be used for expansion of 
the museum library. 

Altogether, filling in the light well will 
add about a half-acre, or 250,000 cubic 
feet, of new space to the museum build- 
ing. The forces that have acted to shape 
the world and the history of life on 
earth are the primary concern of all the 
museum's scientists. Even the universe 
beyond our planet lies within the scope 
of the museum's geologists through the 
study of meteorites. Opportunities for 
broadening these extraterrestrial inves- 
tigations should emerge as space probes 
continue. 

In 1894 there were two professional 
staff members in the department of geol- 
ogy and an assistant who wrote labels in 
India ink on cardboard. Today, the de- 
partment has 16 full-time members, 
among them scientists, research assist- 
ants, artists, specimen preparators, and 
exhibit experts. Research is concerned 
with such aspects of geology as miner- 
alogy, petrology, and fossil plants, in- 
vertebrates, and vertebrates. 

Typical of the work underway are 
these projects: 

FOSSIL PISHES 


Robert H. Denison, curator of fossil 
fishes, has long been investigating the 
earliest vertebrates from the Ordovi- 
cian—when they first appear as frag- 
ments of armor—through the Devonian, 
when the major modern groups of fishes 
became established, Currently he is col- 
lecting in the Bighorn Mountains of 
Wyoming, where there is a Devonian fish 
fauna that includes not only peculiar 
jawless vertebrates, but also some of the 
earliest known fishes with true jaws. 
Most of these are extinct, but some, like 
the earliest known lungfishes, have sur- 
vived as “living fossils” for nearly 400 
million years to the present day. 
Through studies of the structure of these 
animals, Dr, Denison is attempting to de- 
termine how they evolved and lived. In 
addition, his work on ancient fishes is 
also yielding clues to the origin and early 
history of the hard tissues that make up 
the vertebrate skeleton. 

‘MINERALS AND METEORITES 

The study of minerals in meteorites 
is the research interest of Edward J. 
Olsen, curator of mineralogy. Dr. Olsen 
is now comparing assemblages of min- 
erals found in meteorites—the only ma- 
terial known from outer space—with 
similar assemblages found in certain 
kinds of earth rocks. Only under spe- 
cific conditions of temperature, pressure, 
and appropriate timing could these clus- 
ters of minerals, found in close physical 
contact with each other, have been 
formed in the unknown planetary body 
from which the meteorite specimens 
came. Through analysis of the mineral 
clusters, Olsen—in collaboration with Dr. 
Robert F. Mueller of the University of 
Chicago—hopes to find clues to the con- 
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ditions under which the planets, includ- 
ing our earth, were born. 
EXHIBITS 

Because of the increased demand from 
teachers and students in local high 
schools for geological studies of this re- 
gion, Harry Changnon, curator of ex- 
hibits, is gathering material for a hand- 
book of the geology of the Chicago area. 
In addition, he is supervising the re- 
modeling of the Hall of Economic Ge- 
ology to emphasize exhibits of minerals 
used in the Nation’s atomic energy and 
space programs. 

FOSSIL MAMMALS 

William D. Turnbull, associate curator 
of fossil mammals, is currently in south- 
east Australia, seeking early Tertiary 
and late Cretaceous rock deposits con- 
taining fossil vertebrates. He hopes to 
answer two unsolved questions: “When 
did marsupials first arrive in Australia?" 
and, “Can their patterns of adaptive ra- 
diation be traced to show when and how 
these early animals occupied the various 
ecological niches of that continent?” 
His explorations, if successful, will fill a 
major gap in our knowledge of the history 
of the characteristic marsupial mammals 
of Australia. 

FOSSIL VERTEBRATES 


One of the most significant finds in 
the history of paleontology has been 
made by the museum’s chief curator of 
geology, Rainer Zangerl: the discovery 
of an extensive fossil fish graveyard in 
Parke County, Ind. Dr. Zangerl is now 
studying this treasury of Pennsylva- 
nian—coal age—lower  vertebrates— 
sharks ranging to 14 feet in length, pa- 
laeoniscoid fishes, acanthodians, and a 
form entirely new to science which he 
has tentatively assigned to the placo- 
derms, In a reconstruction as fascinat- 
ing as the unfolding of a detective story, 
Dr. Zangerl and his associate, Eugene S. 
Richardson, Jr., curator of fossil inverte- 
brates, have re-created the detailed his- 
tory of the struggles for survival of these 
ancient fishes on the flooded coastal plain 
of an extinct inland sea 285 million years 
ago. A landmark in paleoecology, the 
pioneering work of Zangerl and Richard- 
son has recently been published by the 
museum, 

SEDIMENTARY ROCKS 

Knowledge of what the weather was 
like geologic ages ago is of tremendous 
import to the future of our civilization, 
according to John Clark, associate cur- 
ator of sedimentary petrology. Through 
Studies of sedimentary rocks and the 
distribution of ancient faunas and floras, 
Dr. Clark is investigating the climatic , 
patterns that prevailed on the North 
American continent some 40 million 
years ago. At that time a warmer 
climate than ours began cooling to an 
ice age. Since ice ages have constituted 
only a very small fraction of the geologic 
past, Dr. Clark hypothesizes that we may 
now be returning once again to a period 
of general warmth. His research on an- 
cient climates should aid, therefore, in 
predicting the climatic patterns of the 
future, 

JGNEOUS AND METAMORPHIC ROCKS 


Bertram G. Woodland, curator of 
Petrology, has just published his investi- 
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gations of the unusual structures called 
“cone-in-cone”’ found in sedimentary 
rocks, While these formations have 
been discussed in geological literature for 
more than 100 years, Dr. Woodland has 
proposed a new and more comprehensive 
theory of their origin, which has broad 
implications for understanding the his- 
tory and formation of certain sediment- 
ary rocks. Since the completion of this 
work, Woodland has returned to his pri- 
mary research on the deformations 
found in metamorphic ricks, Through 
microscopic and other detailed analyses 
of thin sections of rock, he is gaining in- 
sights into the complex mechanics of 
mountain formation. 
FOSSIL INVERTEBRATES 


For many years, Eugene S. Richard- 
son, Jr., has been interested in the ani- 
mal life of the Pennsylvanian era, basing 
his work on specimens from the famous 
Mazon Creek area in northern Minois. 
Within the rocks exposed in the stream 
bed and adjacent coal mines of this re- 
gion are fossils indicative of several dif- 
ferent ancient environments, including 
open sea, land-locked lagoons, and coast- 
al swamp. More kinds of invertebrates 
lived fs this region during the coal age 
than in most areas of comparable extent 
today, and continual collecting by Dr. 
Richardson and his collaborators is re- 
vealing species previously unknown to 
science, 

Dr. Richardson will be in charge of the 
Walker collection of fossil invertebrates, 

The filling in of the former light well 
also provides space for the museum li- 
brary’s rapidly expanding collection of 
Scientific literature. The new third floor 
section is designed to connect directly 
with the present library area, and will be 
used primarily for additional book 
stacks, 

The Chicago Natural History Museum 
Library ranks among the eight largest 
natural science libraries in the world, 
and is one of the four largest in the 
United States. Currently it is the only 
museum library to be a U.S. Government 
Depository to receive scientific publica- 
tions of Federal agencies under the de- 
pository library program. 

An essential resource for all phases of 
museum research, education, and exhibi- 
tion, the library serves not only the mu- 
seum staff and their colleagues, but also 
other visiting specialists and students. 
Through the interlibrary loan system, 
books are circulated to college, univer- 
sity, public, and special libraries for the 
use of faculty members, students, and 
research workers in other institutions 
and industries. 

More than 160,000 volumes on anthro- 
pology, botany, geology, and zoology are 
in the present library collection; these 
are progressively augmented by pur- 
chase, gift, and exchange of the mu- 
seum’s scientific publications for related 
material. The extensive exchange of 
publications program is conducted in co- 
operation with scientific institutions in 
noe than 110 countries throughout the 
wor! 
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In recent years a considerable portion 
of the library’s holdings have been re- 
classified to the more widely used and 
greatly expanded Library of Congress 
system of classification, Included in the 
National Science Foundation grant are 
funds to complete the reclassification of 
the collection. 

The third area of the museum with 
current, critical space needs is the di- 
vision of insects. Its collections, con- 
taining nearly 2 million specimens from 
around the world, are most broadly rep- 
resentative of North America, Since 
World War II, specialists from all over 
the world have requested that more than 
a quarter of a million of these speci- 
mens be lent to them for study. 

‘The curator of insects, Rupert L. 
Wenzel, is currently collaborating in a 
study of the fleas, mites, and-ticks of 
Panama, that live as parasites on other 
animals, especially mammals. 5! 
many of these insects are carriers of dis- 
ease, Dr. Wenzel’s research is of funda- 
mental importance to tropical medicine 
and public health, 

Associate Curator Henry S. Dybas is 
working on the periodical cicadas. Sev- 
eral very closely related species of these 
insects appear to live in the same area, 
emerging simultaneously from their un- 
derground burrows every 13 or 17 years 
to lay their eggs in twigs of shrubs and 
trees, Dybas’ investigation of these 
emergences should throw light on the 
ecology and evolution of these species. 

‘The new construction will provide stor- 
age within the division for about a half- 
million insect specimens that cannot 
presently be integrated into the collec- 
tion, Additional room will also be avail- 
able for the divisional library, for new 
work areas, and for future growth of the 
insect collections. 

THE NEXT DECADE 


The present construction, which bene- 
fits primarily the department of geology 
and the library, is but the first step in 
the museum's necessary physical devel- 
opment. Since the completion of the 
present building in 1921, research pro- 
grams and collections have expanded into 
nearly every available space. Coordi- 
nated planning for modernization and 
enlargement of all the museum's scien- 
tific departments is being undertaken to 
anticipate and prepare for orderly future 
growth, 

But the acquisition of new space for 
research will fulfill only one of the mu- 
seum's commitments to the future. In 
this century of science, a better under~ 
standing of the impact of scientific dis- 
covery upon our civilization must become 
the concern of every thoughtful citizen. 
There is urgent need for more knowl- 
edge of man and his world. Chicago Nat- 
ural History Museum accepts its obliga- 
tion to serve this need. 

The building and conservation of col- 
lections; the continued attraction of a 
strong professional staff with the capac- 
ity for excellence in original research; 
the training of future scientists; the 
Presentation of exhibits that reflect the 
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light of new knowledge, using effective 
graphic and interpretive techniques; the 
broadening of educational programs to 
serve unmet needs—these are the mu- 
seum’s guidelines to the future. 


Mexico Dishonors Its Pledge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


oF FLonmpa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr, ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently Mexico has defied the Or- 
ganization of American States“and an- 
nounced its intention to maintain diplo- 
matic relations with Communist Cuba. 
The blow which this struck to hemi- 
spheric units was felt by all proponents 
of strong sanctions against Castro's 
stronghold. I am sure that the nations 
of this hemisphere will take on a new 
resolve in their efforts to depose Castro 
and that such efforts will meet with suc- 
cess, 

At this time I am inserting a recent 
editorial in the Miami Herald condemn- 
ing Mexico for its breach of faith in 
the Reconp: 

(From the Miami (Fla,) Herald, Aug. 5, 1964] 
Mexico DisHonons Irs PLEDGE 

Mexico's decision to turn its back on its 
sister republics of the hemisphere in favor 
of the sorry little dictatorship in Commu- 
nist Cuba is a stunning blow to the Orga- 
nization of American States. ` 

What Mexico has said, in effect, is that 
OAS treaty obligations ‘are binding only 
when a member country wants them to be. 

Mexico has chosen to dishonor the OAS 
agreement to invoke sanctions against the 
Soviet Union's outpost in the Caribbean. Tt 
will continue diplomatic and other rela- 
tions, serving as the channel between Fidel 
Castro and the hemisphere he has sworn to 
subvert. 

‘Why Mexico takes this position may puz- 
zle the diplomats. 

Against it is Mexico's proud revolution- 
ary heritage based on freedom of the in- 
dividual. Ever since “El Grito de Dolores” 
more than a century ago the Mexican peo- 
ple have fought against the kind of restric- 
tions communism seeks to impose. 

‘There are also Mexico's close trade and 
tourism ties with the other OAS members— 
North American tourists alone pouring more 
than $100 million annually into the Mexican 
economy. 

Above all is Mexico's pledge to take joint 
action with the other Americas when any 
OAS member is the victim of a 
as was proven against Cuba on the indict- 
ment of Venezuela. 

In support of Mexico's decision is its stand 
that even Communist Cuba is entitled to 
“self-determination,” a sophistry shown to 
be false by the steady stream of exiles flee- 
ing Cuba by any means at hand. 

Despite Mexico's defection, hemispheric 
pressure will continue until the Communist 
strongpoint in Cuba is rooted out and the 
Cuban people are freed from their prison. 

‘The chief casualty is inter-American 
solidarity. 
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‘The OAS was a hopeful vehicle for coop- 
eration to bring about a better New World. 
It is clearly a less effective instrument now 
that it has become the Organization of 
American States—minus one. 


You, Too, U Thant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
financial complications at the U.N., 
caused primarily by weak U.S. leader- 
ship and the refusal of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites to meet their assigned 
share of the costs, are creating quite a 
problem for that international body. 

An editorial in this morning’s Chicago 
Tribune very properly discusses the in- 
teresting similarity between the U.N. and 
the Democrat administration’s financial 
policies. 

I insert the editorial into the Recorp 
at this point: 

You, Too, U THanr 

It isn't enough to know that our own 
Government spending has soared out of all 
Proportion to prices, population, or any other 
reasonable criterion. The budget of the 
‘United Wations, of which we pay about one- 
third, has been going up even faster. 

Secretary General U Thant says he needs 
$104,690,000 for his regular or administra- 
tive budget for 1965. This is more than $3 
million above what was authorized for 1964 
and $12 million above what was spent in 
1963, And the regular budget doesn’t in- 
clude the enormously costly operations in 
the Congo and elsewhere, or the expenses of 
affiliated organizations like the world health 
organization and the children’s fund. 

Using the proposed budget figures, United 
Nations administrative spending will have 
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risen by 176 percent since 1950, when ex- 
penses under the regular budget amounted 
to about $38 million, In the same period 
the spending of the U.S. Government will 
have risen 150 percent, which is bad enough. 
Spending in Britain is unlikely to show an 
increase or more than 100 percent in these 
15 years. 

We're afraid that the staff of the U.N. has 
caught the spending bug so prevalent in 
Washington. U Thant can hardly point to 
results which would Justify nearly trebling 
his budget in 15 years. But Justification 
and results play no part in the familiar rule 
advanced by Professor Parkinson. Spending 
in a government bureaucracy multiplies 
year after year without regard to its duties 
or achievements or, indeed, much of any- 
thing. x 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, seo. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recon. 


August 31, 1964 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 60 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is 10- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recon at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 centa). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Reconn should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Conarrsstowat Recoxn, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
Gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
paren (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


